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PREFACE: 


YA\HE PEOPLE’S BIBLE HISTORY, while planned by the editor in the interest of 
evangelical religion, was not designed to be either narrow or repressive. Truth is 
never advantaged by seeming dread of thorough investigation and reasonable freedom of 
expression. The intelligent public has a right to know what eminent scholars think on sub- 
jects closely interwoven with man’s spiritual welfare, and to judge for itself how far recent 
researches may or may not invalidate cherished faiths. It has not, therefore, been considered 
necessary or desirable by the editor that every representation relative to the human element 
in the sacred writings which does not command his own approval should be excluded. Cer- 
tain extreme statements of a purely conjectural and speculative character he has prevailed 
on their authors to modify or eliminate ; and an occasional, and as he trusts, involuntary, 
display of denominational bias he has ventured to suppress. As the prime purpose of this 
volume is to unfold the history recorded in the Bible, and not to discuss theories of inspira- 
tion or defend a system of theology, a wider range of opinion has been allowed than would 
have been admissible in other circumstances. But at the same time this generous latitude 
has made it apparent that there is a distinctively evangelical school of higher criticism —a 
school loyal to the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, though diverging somewhat from tra- 
ditional estimates of their documentary sources. While the editor dissents from several of 
the positions assumed by some of his learned coadjutors, as being inconsistent and untenable, 
he is more than gratified to acknowledge their manifest loyalty to the Headship of Christ. 
Assuredly it is a great gain to the Christian world to see for itself that the old faith has 
nothing to fear from the freest thought and the most brilliant scholarship. 

The reader of these pages should realize that the novel views set forth by various erudite 
teachers concerning the dates and composition of the sacred books, especially of the Hexa- 
teuch, are not as yet finally accepted, though, of course, their advocates regard them as 
irrefutable. But these enthusiasts overlook the fact that while such critics as Dillmann and 
Delitzsch, on the one side, and Graf and Wellhausen, on the other, coincide in the opinion 
that the Hexateuch has been compiled out of documents far older than itself, they are not 
altogether agreed as to the true analysis of its component parts. The differences may be 
slight, but they are real. Dillmann’s A. is Wellhausen’s P. C.; while his B. and C. stand 
for what is usually represented by E (Elohist) and J (Jahvist). Wellhausen considers one 
part of the composition, that marked J, as older than Dillmann does. The latter, likewise, 
concurs in the. general truthfulness of the patriarchal histories as recorded in Genesis, and. 
has no sympathy with Stade who regards their heroes as primitive deities, nor with the 
former in beginning his ‘History of Israel”? at the birth of Moses. Dillmann is also 
impatient with some recent Assyriologists who insist on tracing the Biblical accounts of 
Creation and the Flood to Babylonian sources, rendered accessible by the Captivity. These 
variations are instructive and indicate that the end is not yet. There is no doubt that the 
Hexateuch reveals distinctions in vocabulary, style, and construction, and that narratives 
apparently are duplicated and enactments repeated on its pages, some accounts being 
Jehovistic and others Elohistic. But then we have psalms thus differentiated by the Divine 
Name, and yet no hard, unyielding theory of their origin and age has been elaborated from 
such slim materials. We may, therefore, well pause before committing ourselves irrevocably 
to all of the confident assertions of modern critics. As dealing with the human side of the 
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Scriptures, with which this history has especially and almost exclusively to do, their sugges- 
tions and representations are not out of place, and add immeasurably to the interest and 
value of this volume; but at the same time they ought to be taken with caution and 
reserve. Even as these words are being penned, and while the brilliant assaults of George 
Adam Smith, Cheyne, and Driver, on the unity of ‘‘Isaiah,” are still fresh in the public 
mind, Principal Douglas, their peer in learning and ability, is challenging their conclusions 
in a masterful treatise, entitled ‘‘ Isaiah One and His Book One.’’ It is consequently impos- 
sible at this date to anticipate the final findings of genuine and well-balanced criticism. 
That must be left to the future. Each author connected with this Bible History is alone 
responsible for the views he advocates; but whatever these personal teachings may be, every 
candid student will admit that they have not obscured the sublime truths, which the move- 
ments of the mighty past disclose, that God is in all history, and that all the ages have 
providentially been made tributary to his unique manifestation in the Divine Christ. 

From the slow development of religion, which is perhaps the most notable feature cf 
the inspired chronicle, it is evident that we cannot hope to comprehend its meaning in 
a moment or without patient application. God does not hasten: we cannot. It is also 
observable, that not only has religion been of tardy growth; it has been the product of 
various and oftentimes of indirect agencies. At the beginning God did not put coal in the 
mine, neither did he plant the full-grown tree, but scattered living germs on the earth, 
which afterward became forests. These forests drank in the sun until they were soaked with 
flame; then they sank into the darkness to be transmuted in the laboratory of nature into 
substance for heat and light. Thus the final religion had to pass through successive stages. 
At first it was but a seed; then it took shape in antediluvian, postdiluvian, patriarchal, 
theocratical, ceremonial, and prophetical eras—more than once being submerged in the 
night of exile, oppression, and apostasy—at last to blaze forth in all the splendors of the 
Christian dispensation. No wonder, then, if the history of this sublime progress should 
reveal the touch of many hands, and the interblending of diverse materials. It may be 
compared to a mosaic in which piece to piece has been joined that a glorious picture of 
heavenly things might be produced. Though the seams and divisions of this picture may 
not be apparent to all—for the Bible is not fashioned like the Byzantine mosaics, where all 
the articulations are palpable and rough, but like those of Rome where all the lines are 
ground down until they are nearly invisible—they still exist; and when some master-work- 
man shows them to us and makes clear the various fragments that enter into the composi- 
tion of the whole, let it not be doubted that even this may be true, and the divine origin 
of the grand old book remain uninvalidated. For one controlling, guiding, unifying mind 
must have been operative through all the weary ages to produce out of such composite 
elements a result so wonderfully unique, uplifting, and unfathomable as the Bible: and that 
mind in the nature of things could not have been human. 

It has been customary in volumes of this character to give an account of the four 
centuries between the last of the Hebrew prophets and the first of the Roman emperors, 
and to embrace in the narrative a description of the overthrow of Jerusalem. This introduc- 
tion of material not contained in the Scriptures is justified as necessary to an understanding 
of the relation existing between the old economy and the new, and to the coherent unfolding 
of the divine purpose in the calling of the Gentiles. But it has always seemed to the editor 
that the reason, good and sufficient as it is, for this method, ought to lead the historian 
yet farther. Instead of arresting his work at the point of catastrophe, he ought to carry it 
onward to the period of victory. That the student may perceive how Christianity emerged 
from obscurity to the preéminence it attained under the Cwsars; that he may see how it 
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began to fulfill what was foretold of its career, and observe the manner of its emancipation 
from the influence of Judaism and from reliance on miracles: in a word, that he may be able 
to form some idea of its transition by which, though never of the earth, it came to be in 
many respects like the kingdoms of earth, under the dominion of natural law, there should 
be furnished, at least in outline, an: account of the events which make the two hundred - 
years subsequent to the Apostolic era singularly significant in the spiritual annals of man- 
kind. This will explain the unusual extension of the present treatise beyond the ordinary 
limits conventionally set to Bible history. 

It is only right that the editor should refer in befitting terms to the publishers, and to 
others who have had much to do in preparing this volume for the press. All that money 
could do has cheerfully been done by Henry O. Shepard and his partners to render this 
contribution to religious literature scholarly in treatment and artistic in execution. The 
paper, letterpress, pictures, and binding speak for themselves, and the names of Gladstone 
and Farrar, to say nothing of the others, are evidence that the text is not unworthy its 
beautiful accessories. But if the company has been generous in its use of money, the 
business manager of the book, Mr. G. lL. Howe, has been equally lavish in the thought 
and labor he has spent on its production. Though the editor is the architect, in a very 
real sense the book must be regarded as Mr. Howe’s monument. He it was who invited 
the editor to elaborate the plan of the work and choose colaborers to aid in the execution. 
To him alone is due the merit of enlisting the pen of the Rt. Hon. W. KE. Gladstone in 
the enterprise ; and from first to last he has exercised an unsleeping oversight of its progress 
toward completion. And now that he assumes control of all agencies employed in its 
circulation, the public may receive him in confidence as a gentleman entitled to the highest 
consideration. : 

No pains have been spared to render the text as accurate as possible. This has not 
been an easy task, the editor and his literary associates living remote from one another, 
some of them being beyond the sea. The greatest care has been taken to guard against 
mistakes ; and if the result is in any commensurate degree satisfactory, credit is largely due 
to the very thorough proofreading done in Chicago, especially by Mr. Robert D. Watts, and 
to the final supervision of the page proofs in Boston by the Rev. Charles Follen Lee, A.M., 
to whose scholarly attainments and critical taste testimony need hardly be borne. 

And now that this History passes from the workshop of the editor to the great 
“world outside, he trusts that it may find its way into multitudes of homes, and prove a 
fresh incentive to the study of that mysterious Book, wherein the highest genius of man 
appears enkindled and inspired by the Spirit of God. 


GEORGE C. LORIMER, 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON, U. S, A. 
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and utter rout of the Midianites and vengeance upon 
their principal chiefs, 314. The tragedy of Abimelech, 
Gideon’s son, 315. End of the first attempt to found a 
monarchy in Israel, 316. Decrease of national spirit and 
faith—new encroachments by Moabites, Ammonites, 
and Philistines, 317. God raises up Jephthah, 317. 
Jephthah’s vow of sacrifice after his victories, 317. His 
own daughter the victim—a tragedy unequaled by 
the imagination of Sophocles, 317. ‘‘He did with her 
according to his vow,’ 318. First civil war in Israel, 318. 
Jephthah slaughters 42,000 of the tribe of Ephraim, 318, 
A new period of Philistine oppression, 318. The judge- 
ship of Samson, 319. His miraculous birth and charac- 
teristics, 319. A character without a parallel in Scrip- 
ture, 320. His remarkable exploits of strength, 320, 321. 
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Loses his strength in the lap of sin, has his eyes put out, 
and is made a slave, 321. His terrible vengeance upon 
his enemies, 321. Estimate of Samson’s character, 321. 
Close of the period of the Judges, 322. The Book of 
Ruth, 322, 323. The brighter side of Hebrew life, 323. 
Genealogy of the house of David, 324. Its chronological 
place, 324.. Teaches the lesson of trust in God, 326. 
Christ, the son of Ruth the Moabitess, as well as of the 
royal David, 326. Internal evidence of the truthfulness 
of the story, 326. The marriage and widowhood of Ruth 
and Orpah, 327. Their loyalty to Naomi, their mother- 
in-law, 327. Return of Orpah to Moab, Ruth remaining 
steadfast, 327. Ruth goes out to the field to glean, 328. 
Boaz falls in love with the beautiful gleaner, 328. The 
childless widow prefers her claim upon Boaz, but a 
kinsman has a nearer claim, 330. In accordance with 
custom the property of Naomi’s dead husband is offered 
for sale, with Ruth as an incumbrance, ‘‘in order that 
the name of her deceased husband may be raised up on 
his inheritance,” 330. Boaz secures the estate, and his 
love, and is blessed by the people, 331. Ruth’s son be- 
comes head of the tribe of Judah and progenitor of 
David, 331. Spiritual truths derived from this beautiful 
story, 331. Eli and Samuel, the last of the Judges, 332. 
Reason for the inclusion of these in the Book of Kings, 
332. Eliand Samuel of priestly descent, 333. Eli, forty 
years judge, eminent for his piety, but neglectful of 
family discipline, 333. Hophni and Phinehas, his sons, 
profane the tabernacle, 333. Hannah, wife of Elkanah, 
bears a son Samuel, given to her in answer to prayer, 
who is vowed to God, and at proper age intrusted to Eli 
the high priest, 334. Samuel is called of the Lord, 334- 
For the sins of Eli’s sons, the Israelites are defeated by 
the Philistines, who carry off the Ark, and place it asa 
trophy in the shrine of their fish-god Dagon, 334. Death 
of Eli, 334. Overthrow of Dagon, 335. God sends a 
plague upon the Philistines who are glad to return the 
Ark, 335. Wanderings of the Ark, 335. Samuel at man- 
hood judges at Mizpeh, 336. The people fearing the 
sons of Samuel demand a king; Samuel protests, but 
the desire is granted, and Samuel anoints the first two 
kings, 336. Estimate of the character and influence of 
Samuel, 336. He united the tribes under his authority, 
and united Israel to Jehovah, 337. Saul is anointed 
Israel’s first king, 337. Samuel probably first founder 
of great schools, 337. End of the period of the Judges, 
one of alternate slavery and cruel oppression, 338. 
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The situation in Israel at the inauguration of the 
kingdom, 339. Prosperity acquired under Samuel, 339. 
Israel’s riches tempt the cupidity of its enemies, 340. 
Demand for a central authority of the tribes, 340. The 
theocracy set aside for a kingdom, 340. God bids Sam- 
uel to accede to the clamor of the people, 340. Saul 
recognized as the chosen one, 341. Dramatic induction 
of Saul to be prince over God’s inheritance, 341. Great 
convocation of princes and elders at Mizpeh, 341. The 
casting of lots among the tribes, 342. Benjamin to fur- 
nish the new king, 342. Saul is chosen, amid much dis- 
content, 342. Siege of Jabesh by the king of Ammon, 
342. Barbarous terms of surrender offered, 342. Saul 
roused to action awakens the people and wins a signal 
victory, 342. National convocation at Gilgal, 343. Saul 
reinvested with authority, 343. Theocratic limitations 
of the kingship, 344. Real beginning of Israel’s nation- 
ality, 344. New aggressions by the Philistines, 344, Com- 
mercial prosperity and military strength of the Philis- 
tines, 344. Israel is harassed by Philistian incursions, 
344. Saul makes a stand for his country, 344. Appear- 
ance of the young prince Jonathan, 344. Jonathan’s bold 
assault and capture of Geba, 345. Isrdel summoned to 





rendezvous at Gilgal, 345. An immense host of Philistine 
warriors strikes terror into the Israelites, 345. Saul, 
chafing under delay, anticipates the sacrifice ordered by 
Samuel, 345. Rebuked by the prophet, and warned that 
his power shall be taken away, 345. Perilous situation 
of Saul and Jonathan with 600 warriors against the in- 
vading host, 345, 346. ‘The stronghold at Michmash, 
346. Jonathan’s daring exploit, 346, Philistines panic- 
stricken, and utterly routed, 346. Saul’s rash invocation 
imperils the life of Jonathan, 347. Saul parts company 
with the Ark, but meets with signal success in military 
campaigns against the enemies of Israel, 347. Invasion 
and outrages by the Amalekites, 347. Samuel calls 
upon Saul to execute vengeance, 346. Amalek doomed 
to utter destruction, 348. Saul completely overthrows 
the Amalekites, and captures their king, 348. Disobeys 
Samuel’s command and retains the plunder instead of 
destroying it, 348. God, in a vision to Samuel, decrees 
punishment against Saul, 348. Samuel denounces Saul’s 
disobedience and proclaims his deposition from the 
kingdom, 348. Saul’s dramatic but unavailing repent- 
ance, 348. Dark change in the fortunes of Saul, 348. 
David, son of Jesse, secretly anointed by the prophet 
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Samuel, 349. David presents himself to Saul at Gibeah, 
349. Finds favor with Saul and is established as court 
minstrel, 349. New invasion by the Philistines, 350. The 
giant Goliath taunts the Israelites, 350. The stripling 
David offers himself as Israel’s champion, 350. Armed 
with staff and sling, and trust in God, he presents him- 
self before the mighty warrior, 350. ‘The giant is smit- 
ten in the forehead, and David cuts off his head with his 
own sword, 350. Philistines pursued by Saul with great 
slaughter, 350. David and Jonathan meet, 351. The be- 
’ ginning of a noble friendship, 351. Saul seized with the 
spirit of envy, 351. Attempts David's life, 351. David 
is married to Michal, daughter of Saul, 351. ‘To escape 
the violence of Saul, David takes sanctuary with Samuel, 
351. Saul, seeking David to slay him, is seized with the 
spirit of prophecy, 351, 352. Saul assails Jonathan for 
his friendship for David, 352. David an outlaw, with the 
king of Gath, andin the Cave of Adullam, 352. The in- 
cident of the well at Bethlehem, 352. Saul’s fury in- 
creases, 353. The high priest and eighty-four priests, 
having succored David, are summoned to Gibeah, and 
cruelly put to death by Saul’s command, 353. Abiathar 
only escapes to David bearing the sacred ephod, 353. 
Continued pursuit of David, 353. David’s magnanim- 
ity at Engedi, and Saul’s temporary repentance, 353. 
David’s generosity at Nezeb again softens Saul’s heart, 
353, 354. David’s last tender meeting with Jonathan, 354. 
Death of Samuel, 354. David takes Abigail to wife, 354. 
David makes terms with the king of Gath, but refuses 
to join in war against Saul, 354. Saul’s last battle with 
the Philistines, 354. Calls in vain upon God whom he 
had disobeyed, 354. The tragic end of the great king, 
and death of Jonathan on the field of defeat, 354. News 
of Saul’s death brought to David in his exile, 355. Slays 
the messenger who claims to have killed Saul, 355. 
David and his men mourn for Saul and Jonathan, 355. 
David, directed by God, goes up into Judea, and is 
elected king of the tribe of Judah at Hebron, 356. Abner 
proclaims Ishbosheth, son of Saul, king over Gilead, 356. 
Conflict between Abner and David’s captain, Joab, 356. 
Chivalrous duel between twelve men of Benjamin and 
twelve of David, in which all are slain, 356. Asahel, 
slain by Abner, 356. Abner seeks reconciliation with 
David, and is treacherously murdered by Joab, 357. Ish- 
bosheth is slain by two Gibeonites, who carry his head 
to David, 357. Are promptly executed by the king, 357. 
David proclaimed king of united Israel, amid great re- 
joicing, 357. David resolves to found a new capital, 358. 
Jebus is chosen for its impregnable situation and is 
named Jerusalem, 358. Strengthens Jerusalem with 
enormous fortifications, and erects a royal palace, 360. 
David a real sovereign with a strong city and standing 
army, 360. Jealous of his growing power, the whole 
strength of the Philistines camp before Jerusalem, 360. 
David utterly routs them, capturing and burning their 
idols, 360. A second effort of Philistia is defeated, its 
power broken, and its people reduced to pay tribute to 
David, 360. David’s religious spirit, 361.. The Ark 
brought to a new Tabernacle at Mount Moriah, 361. 
The tragedy of Uzzah, 361. The imposing procession 
which conveys the Ark, with King David dancing with 
his harp, 361, 362. David’s song of consecration, 362. 
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Analysis of some of the Psalms of David, 362. Some 
features of David’s character, 363. The Levites assigned 
to proper duty and the dignity of worship resumed, 363. 
David's great choir of 4,000 singers, 363. Introduces a new 
military system, 363. Maintains royal state, 363. Not 
allowed, being a man of war, to build a temple for the 
sacred Ark, 364. The war with Moab, and massacre of 
the Moabites, 364. Hanun, king of Ammon, having in- 
sulted David’s ambassadors, is defeated by Joab, 365. 
Ammon rallies and David himself defeats them and 
their allies with enormous loss, 365. Voluntary submis- 
sion of the Arameans, and possession of Damascus, 365. 
Conquest of Edom by Joab, 365. David’s sin and shame, 
the seduction of Bathsheba and murder of Uriah, 366. 
Nathan’s sharp reproof and the king’s repentance, 366. 
Final subjection of the Ammonites, 367. David’s un- 
happy domestic life, the consequence of polygamy, 367. 
Tamar, David’s daughter, dishonored by her half- 
brother, Amnon, the prince royal, 363. Ammon slain by 
Tamar’s brother, Absalom, 368. Absalom cultivates pop- 
ularity with the tribe of Judah; revolts, 368. David flees 
to Gilead, 368. Absalom attacks the king’s followers and 
is defeated, 369. His tragic fate, 369. David’s touching 
lament for Absalom, 369. David again elected king by a 
convocation at Gilgal, 369. Jealous of Judah, the ten 
tribes revolt, but are appeased through fear of Joab, 369. 
In David’s last days his son, Adonijah, seeks the throne, 
but is balked by the proclamation of Solomon, son of 
Bathsheba, as king, 370. David’s death and burial, 371. 
His career and character, 371. Childhood and youth of 
Solomon, 371. He is anointed king by order of David, 
372. Received from David the plans and treasure for 
building of the Temple, 372. The festival of accession 
at Gibeon, 372. Solomon gives proof of his wisdom, 373. 
Treachery of Adonijah, Joab, and Abiathar, 373. Adoni- 
jah executed, Abiathar exiled, and the slayer of Absa- 
lom slain at the horns of the altar, 373. Solomon extends 
foreign alliances, and espouses the daughter of Pharaoh, 
374. Makes a friend of Hiram of Tyre, and opens up an 
important Phoenician trade, 374. Israel at the zenith of 
its glory, 374. Benaiah his commander-in-chief, and 
Zadok, high priest, 374. Solomon’s pomp and circum- 
stance, 375. His contributions to music, art, and litera- 
ture, 375. Extends the trade of Israel to all nations, 375. 
Erects cities and fortified places, and builds himself a 
new palace, 375. His great work, the building of the 
Temple on Mount Moriah, 376. Seven years and six 
months in building, yet no sound of any tool heard in 
the house, 376. Surpassing splendor of the Temple — 
description of its interior, 376. Consecration of the new 
Temple by Solomon, 378. As in the wilderness fire from 
heaven consumed the burnt offering, and the Shekinah 
lighted the Holy of Holies, 378. The visit of the Queen 
of Sheba, 378. The darker side of Solomon’s magnifi- 
cence, 379. He introduces enervating luxuries into the 
nation, 379. His scandalous seraglio, 379. The faces 
of the poor are ground with taxation to maintain his 
luxuries and to execute his enterprises, 379. He is 
warned in a dream that his kingdom shall be divided 
on account of his apostasy, 379. Solomon’s reign com- 
pared to that of David, 380. The melancholy close of 
a brilliant career, 380. 


BOOK VIII.—FROM THE DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE TO THE LAST OF THE KINGS. 
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Decline and fall of the Jewish empire, 381. Descrip- 
tion of Israel at the summit of its prosperity, 381. De- 
cay of the Jews paralleled by the history of Babylon, 
Athens, and Rome, 381. Discontent evoked by the apos- 
tasy of Solomon and the burdens of labor and taxation 
imposed upon the people, 382. God, through Ahijah, 
indicates to Jeroboam the fate of the kingdom and his 
own destiny, 382. Solomon seeks to slay Jeroboam, but 
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the latter escapes to Egypt, 382, Rehoboam ascends the 
throne of his father, Solomon, 382. Jeroboam hastens 
from Egypt and, as champion of Israel, demands relief 
from the oppression of the house of David, 382. Reho- 
boam threatens the people with new burdens, 383. The 
ten tribes. revolt and elect Jeroboam king, Judah and 
Benjamin remaining faithful to the house of David, 383. 
Rehoboam levies an immense army to put down the 
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rebellion, but is ordered by God, through the prophet 
Shemaiah, to disperse it, as the partition was of God, 
383. Jeroboam fearing that worship at the Temple 
might draw the people back to Judah, inaugurates a 
new worship, combining Judahism with idolatry, 383. 
Jeroboam’s sin lay in the representation of God by an 
image, 384. Bull-worship drove back many priests who 
had followed Jeroboam and brought upon him the dis- 
pleasure of God, 384. Jeroboam’s arm withered at the 
altar of Bethel, 384. His child Abijah falling sick, he 
sends his wife in disguise to the prophet Ahijah; he 
warns her that Abijah will die and that the curse of 
God is upon the house of Jeroboam, 384, 385. Annihila- 
tion of the ten tribes is foretold, 385. Judah, by toler- 
ating idolatry is led into the most debasing immorality, 
385. Shishak, king of Egypt, defeats Rehoboam, cap- 
tures Jerusalem and plunders the kingdom, 385. Shi- 
shak’s loot of the Temple and his enormous plunder, 
385. Abijah, son of Rehoboam, directs an army against 
Jeroboam, who has twice the number of soldiers, 386. 
The Israelites defeated with terrible loss, 386. Abijah 
succeeded by Asa, who persecutes idolaters and restores 
religion and patriotism, 387. Judah assailed by Zerah 
the Ethiopian, with a great army, 387. Asa, in the name 
of the Lord, wins a glorious victory and great spoil, 387. 
Asa is approved by God through his prophet, Azariah, 
388. Slaughter of the house of Jeroboam and usur- 
pation of Israel’s throne by Baasha, 338. Baasha de- 
feated by Asa, 388. Death of Asa and succession of 
Jehoshaphat, 388. New king continues the work of 
progress and reform, 388. Inaugurates a system of edu- 
cation, 388. A true renaissance of Judah, 388, 389. Is- 
rael and Judah become reconciled, 389. Jehoshaphat 
visits Ahab in Samaria, 389. The allied princes besiege 
Mesha, king of Moab, in his capital, 389. Defeated, 
Mesha offers up as a burnt offering his own son on the 
walls of Kir-hasareth, and the attempt to subdue him is 
abandoned in horror, 389, This event of Biblical his- 
tory authenticated after 2,800 years by the disclosures of 
the Moabite Stone discovered in 1868, 389. Judah in- 


vaded by an allied army of Moabites, Edomites, and } 


Ammonites, 390. Signal interposition of the power of 
Jehovah, 390. Judah advances with a chorus of singers 
instead of an army, and the allies set against each other 
destroy one another utterly, 390. Israel after the death 
of Jeroboam, 392. A succession of assassinations and 
usurpations, 392. Parallel of Roman history from Calig- 
ula to Pertinax, 392. ‘The epoch of Ahab and Jezebel, 
393. Hlijah appears; his characteristics and his mis- 
sion, 393. Israel visited with drought, famine, and 
death, 395. Elijah fed by the ravens—the widow’s 
miraculous cruse of oil and barrel of meal, 395. He 
challenges the priests of Baal, 395. The test on Carmel 
of the call for fire —idolaters confounded, the prophet 
of God triumphant, 395. The rain descends in answer 
to the prayer of the prophet, 396. Elijah is pursued by 
Jezebel to kill him, 396. Elijah on Mount Horeéb, 398. 
He meets with Elisha, 398. The spoliation and assassi- 
nation of Naboth, 398. Dogs lick up the blood of Ahab, 
399. The succession of Ahaziah and his short reign, 
399. Soldiers sent by Ahaziah to imprison the prophet 
are cousumed by fire from heaven, 399. Jehoram suc- 
ceeds to the throne, 399. Elijah places his mantle upon 
the shoulders of Elisha, 399. The translation of Elijah 
to heaven, 399. Reign of Jehoram and its terrible fam 
ine, 4oo, Elisha recognized as Elijah’s successor, gor, 
He performs miracles in raising the dead to life, multi- 
plying food, and healing leprosy, gor. Elisha’s remark- 
able prophesies, gor. Jehoram assassinated by Jehu, 
and the body of Jezebel cast forth to the dogs. Family 
of Ahab exterminated, 402. Massacre of the Baal wor- 
shipers, 402. Restoration of Jeroboam's calf-worship, 
402, Jehoash, under Elisha’s guidance, defeats Syrians, 
4o2z. Challenged by Amaziah, king of Judah, Israel for 
the first time overcame the Judeans and plundered the 
Temple, 403. Death of Elisha and miracle of resur- 
rection of the dead in his tomb, 403. Development of 
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prophetism, 404. Sketch of the work and character- 
istics of the prophets from Eldad and Medad, in the 
time of Moses, down to Daniel, 405-407. The minor 
prophets, 407. Joel, the literary prophet, 407. Amos 
declaims against luxury and vice ‘in high places, 407. 
Hosea, practical, sad, and elegiac, declaims against 
idolatry, and prophesies the Captivity and_also the re- 
turn from captivity, 408. Micah definitely a Messianic 
prophet; he prophesies the day of universal peace, 408, 
409. Nahum prophesies of the fall of Nineveh, 409. The 
eloquence of Habakkuk, 409. The major prophets— 
Isaiah, biographer, prophet, historian, and poet, 410. He 
is distinctly a Messianic prophet, of whose prophecies 
Jesus was the fulfillment, 410. Jeremiah the coadjutor 
of Josiah in uprooting idolatry, 411. Persecuted by the 
usurper Jehoiakim, 411. Jeremiah’s tragic messages of 
warning — foretells the Babylonian Captivity, 412, The 
only one of the prophets who lived to see the siege and 
downfall of the Holy City and the subjugation of Judea 
by the Chaldean armies, 412. Respected by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, he follows the Jews into Egypt where he suffers 
martyrdom, 412. His bones honored by Alexander the 
Great, 412. Ezekiel, the prophet of the Captivity, 413. 
His book a light to the people in exile, 413. Illumined 
by the joyous hope of the Messiah to come, 413. The 
decline and captivity of Israel, 413. Jehoash succeeded 
by Jeroboam II., who for forty-one years revived some- ~ 
thing of the ancient glories of Israel, 414. Zachariah 
assassinated in turn by Shallum, and the latter a month 
later dispatched by Menahem; Pekahiah, his succes- 
sor, killed by Pekah, when by another murder Hoshea 
ascends the throne, 414. Rise and development of the 
mighty Assyrian monarchy, 414, 415. Tiglath-Pileser 
lays the kings of Israel under tribute, 415. Hoshea, 


. with the aid of the king of Egypt, seeks to withstand 


Shalmanezer, but is led into captivity with his people 
and put to death, 415, 416. The ten tribes of Israel dis- 
appear from history and from the knowledge of men, 
416, 417. The fate of Judah— Jehoshaphat succeeded 
by Joram, who marries Athaliah, daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, 417. Edomites throw off the Jewish yoke, 417. 
Joram warned by Elijah refuses to hear the voice of 
God—lamentable end of his house, 418. Ahaziah is 
slain in battle, and Athaliah, by the murder of relatives, 
seizes power, 418. Jehoash, hid in the Temple, escapes 
Athaliah and is proclaimed king —Athaliah put to 
death, 418. Begins as a reformer, but lapses into idol- 
atry —son of Jehoiada, his benefactor, stoned to death 
by his orders, 418. The vengeance of Jehovah — Jeru- 
salem sacked by the Assyrians and the king slain by 
his servants, 418. Amaziah seeks favor of the prophets 
and overcomes the Edomites, but is himself overcome 
by their idolatrous practices, 418. His challenge to 
Jehoash, 419. Amaziah is overthrown and Jerusalem 
pillaged by the Israelites, 419. Assassination of Amaziah 
and succession of Uzziah, 410. Uzziah’s brilliant reign 
and his achievements, 420. The inventor of siege en- 
gines and machines for hurling weights at an enemy, 
420. In the pride of success he invades the sanctuary 
and is smitten with leprosy, 421. Jotham’s wise and suc- 
cessful reign, 421. Ahaz forms alliance with Tiglath-Pi- 
leser and breaks the power of Israel, 421. Judah under 
the Assyrian yoke, and the Temple polluted by idolatry, 
421. Hezekiah succeeds and restores the true wor- 
ship; he attempts to throw off the Assyrian yoke, 421, 
422. The Assyrian hosts at the gates of Jerusalem, by 
the prayer of Isaiah are smitten with a destructive si- 
moom, in which 185,000 perish, 422. Death of Sennach- 
erib, 424. Manasseh succeeds Hezekiah, reéstablishes 
idolatry, and persecutes the prophets, 425, 426. Led 
captive in chains to Babylon, he repents and is restored 
by God to his kingdom, 426. After Amon’s two years 
of reign Josiah succeeds, 427. At twelve he enters upon 
warfare against idolatry, 427. Jehovah-worship is re- 
stored and the Temple rehabilitated, 427. Discovery of 
the Pentateuch in a dust-heap, 427. The promises of 
God interpreted by Huldah, the prophetess, 427, Josiah 
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and his people renew the covenant with God, and idol- 
atry is utterly banished, 428. A grand restoration of the 
old religion in the Temple, 428. Josiah attacks the 
Egyptian hosts of Pharaoh-Necho, at Megiddo, and is 
defeated and slain, 429. Lamentation of the people for 
the fall of Josiah, 429. Egypt’s domination in Judah — 
Jehoahaz carried in chains to Egypt, and Jehoiakim 
placed on the throne, the vassal of Pharaoh-Necho, 430. 
Jeremiah’s prophecies of the evil to come, 430. The 
Chaldeans take the place of the Egyptians as con- 
querors, 431. Nebuchadnezzar enters Jerusalem, places 
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Jehoiakim in chains and plunders the Temple, 431. Re- 
lenting, Jehoiakim is restored, but again revolts, is de- 
feated and slain, his body cast into a sewer, 431. Jehoi- 
akim is succeeded by Zedekiah, 432. Rebelling against 
Nebuchadnezzar, Jerusalem is again captured, the 
king’s sons slain, his eyes put out, the city given up 
to pillage, 432, Destruction of the Temple, and deporta- 
tion of the better classes of Jews to Babylon as slaves, 
432. The remnant of the Jews go into Egypt, where they 
stone Jeremiah, the faithful prophet, to death, 433; and 
where they perish in famine, pestilence, and war, 434. 


BOOK IX.—FROM THE CAPTIVITY IN BABYLON TO THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 
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No history created without an overruling plan, 435. 
The stream of Jewish history as modified by its various 
tributaries, 436. Influence of 200 years of Babylonian 
association, 436. The fall of Nineveh and the destruc- 
tion of Assyrian power, 437. The’ splendors of the 
ancient city, 437. Power of the Egyptians broken by 
the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, 438. The estab- 
lishment of the new Chaldean empire, 438. Babylon the 
capital— Tower of Babel built there in the reign of 
Nimrod, 439. Social, scientific, and educational progress 
in Babylon at the time of the Captivity, 439. All prophe- 
cies fulfilled by the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 440. Three distinct installments of captives, 
440. Conflict of dates in different books of Bible ex- 
plained by different mode of reckoning time in Judea 
and in Babylonia, 442. Number of Jewish captives 
probably 50,000 or 60,000, 443. Massacre of high Jewish 
officials on the road to Babylon, 443. Punishment for 
sins the immediate object of the Captivity, but reforma- 
tion and restoration the ultimate object, 444. The con- 
dition of the Jews due to their violation of their obli- 
gations under the covenant with God, 445. Persistent 
obstinacy of Jewish rebellion against God, 446, Jere- 
miah’s remarkable letter to the first detachment of the 
captives in Babylon, 446. Captives treated with leniency 
and consideration, 447. Different settlements of the 
Jews in Babylonia, 447. Their religious life in captivity, 
447. Influence of the prophets after the Exile, 448. 
Ezekiel’s hopeful. prophecies of the restoration, 448. 
His picture of the coming Temple, 448. He alters the 
legislation of the Levitical priestly code, 449. Other 
prophets of the Exile, 450. Babylonian rulers, laws, and 
customs, 452. Nebuchadnezzar their leading spirit, 452. 
His characteristics —Religiousness, 452. Superstition, 
453. Courage, sagacity, and energy, 453. The scourge 
of God on the wicked nations of the East, 454. Proud, 
boastful, and arrogant, 454. Evil-Merodach, his son and 
successor, sets at liberty and treats with kindness the 
captive king Jehoiachin, 454. Murdered in four years, 
Laborosoarchod succeeds, to be removed in a few 
months for Nabonidus, 456. Belshazzar’s identity re- 
vealed by ancient inscription to be the son’ of Naboni- 
dus, and probably acting at the time of the tragedy 
described by Daniel as governor of Babylon, 456, 457; 
This proof corroborates Daniel and is practically con- 
clusive, 457. Babylonians probably benefited more edu- 
cationally from the contact than the Jews, 458. The 
culture of the former also impressed upon the latter, 
459. Dreams and visions and their influence and mis- 
use, 460. Daniel—his services to the Jews and his book, 
461. ‘The Beok of Daniel examined — Its trustworthi- 
ness unimpeachable, 461. Object of Daniel’s revelations 
touching Nebuchadnezzar, 462. The interpretation of 
the king’s dream, 463, 464. The effect — Daniel is hon- 
ored and enabled to advance the interests of his people, 
464, 465. The predictions of Daniel are actually fulfilled, 
465. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego the Protestants 
of the Babylonian Captivity, 465. The golden image of 
Nebuchadnezzar, 466. The three Hebrews refuse to 
worship the idol, 468, The furnace seven times heated, 
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they are cast therein, 468. They walk unharmed amid 
the flames supported by a fourth, an angel of the Lord, 
468. Nebuchadnezzar acknowledges the supremacy of 
the Hebrews’ God, 468. The lesson of his miraculous 
deliverance, 468. The glories of Babylon, 469. The 
philosophy of dreams, 469. Nebuchadnezzar’s second 
dream interpreted by Daniel, 470, The fulfillment— 
The proud king imagines himself an ox, and eats grass, 
470. Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery from his infliction and 
acknowledgment of the Supreme God, 471. Death of 
the Babylonian monarch, 471. War and refinement are 
not helpmeets, 472. Cause of the fall of empires, 472. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s encouragement of culture paves the 
way for the fall of his empire under Nabonidus, 473. 
Jeremiah pronounces God’s curse against Babylon, 473. 
The scourge of Babylon comes from Persia, 473. The 
rise of Cyrus, king of Persia, 474. Fall of Babylon and 
completion of the prophecies of Isaiah, 474. The Feast 
of Belshazzar as described by Daniel corroborated by 
Herodotus, 475. The handwriting on the wall, 475. 
Tragic end of the Chaldean dynasty, 476. Literal ful- 
fillment of the prophecies of Jeremiah and Isaiah, 476, 
477. Significance of the fall and obliteration of Babylon, 
477. The identity of Darius the Mede, mentioned by . 
Daniel, discussed, 478. Believed to be Cyaxeres, king of 
Media, and father-in-law of Cyrus, 479. The career and 
history of Daniel, 479, 480. The incident of the lion’s 
den —A triumph of faith, 480. Characteristics of Daniel, 
481. The prophecies of Daniel, 481. The dominancy of 
Cyrus the Persian, 482. Pre-indicated by Isaiah, 482. 
Characteristics of Cyrus, 482. He grants special privi- 
leges to the Jews, 483. The return from captivity, 483. 
Cyrus restores the sacred vessels, 484. He stipulates 
that the Temple shall be rebuilt, 484. Foundation of 
the new Temple laid, 484. Jews refuse help of the 
Samaritans, who cause work to be delayed, 486. Urged 
by Haggai and Zechariah, the work is resumed and 
completed 516 B. C., 486. Dedication of the Temple, 487. 
Chronology of the Book of Ezra, 487. The story of 
Esther, 487. The dark hour before the dawn, 487. 
Artaxerxes’ liberal treatment of Jews, 489. Ezra, with 
a liberal supply of wealth, sets out for Jerusalem, 489. 
Gathering of the Jews at Jerusalem, 489. Strange 


- wives are put away, 489. Artaxerxes sends Nehemiah 


to Jerusalem as governor, 489. Obstacles successfully 
surmounted, 490. The rebuilding of the wall com- 
pleted, 491. Nehemiah abolishes usury and introduces 
civil reforms, 492. Before Ezra the priest the people 
make a new covenant with the Lord, 492. Solemn dedi- 
cation of the wall, 492. The renaissance in Judea — 
The new Jew, 493. Features of the reorganized system, 
493. Theocratic supremacy restored, 493. Subordina- 
tion of the Levites, 494. New order of scribes, and its 
origin, 494. Old Testament Canon formulated, 494, 495. 
Samaritans build a temple and set up a rival priesthood 
upon Mount Gerizim, 496. Recapitulatory survey, 496. 
Lessons of the Captivity, 496. Improved condition of 
the Jews after the Return, 497. Religious gains from 
the Captivity, 498. Theocratic rule reéstablished, 499. 
Prophecy gives place to the written law, 500. 
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BOOK X.—FROM THE CLOSE OF THE OLD ERA TO THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW. 
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The books called Apocrypha, 501. Israel became 
the point of union of all races, 501. Mixture of the Jew 
with the outside world, 501. A century of importance in 
religious development, 502. Ezra, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
and Socrates were contemporary, 502. Socrates and 
Plato ‘Christians before Christ,” 502. The new life of 
Jerusalem after the rebuilding of the city, 503. Real 
character of the Apocrypha, 503. Light thrown on his- 
tory and upon otherwise obscure conditions by these 
books, 504. Jesus and his apostles acquainted with the 
Apocrypha, 504. Apocryphal symbols of value to stu- 
dents of prophecy, 504. Links between Hebrew liter- 
ature and the religious teaching of the Gospels and 
Epistles, 504. The two Books of Esdras, 506. The Book 
of Tobit a moral and instructive treatise, 506. Book of 
Judith, the “ first unquestionable example of a religious 
romance,” 506. Addition to the Book of Esther, a vindi- 
cation of the character of Esther, showing her motive of 
willingness to become the consort of a heathen prince, 
507. The Wisdom of Solomon, one of the most valuable 
of apocryphal writings, 507. Dean Stanley’s estimate of 
the Wisdom, 507. 
and intention, 508. Largest book bya single author in 
the Bible, 508. Illustrates the contact between the two 
great civilizations of the ancient world, 509. The 
“Hymn of the Forefathers,” 509. Book of Baruch; a 
book of prayer and praise suited to the needs of the 
time for which it was written, 509. Additions to the 
Book of Daniel, authors unknown, 509. ‘‘Song of the 
Three Hebrew Children,” one of the most beautiful of 
ancient hymns, 509. Prayer of Manasses, 510. First 
Book of Maccabees, valuable for its interesting and re- 
liable contribution to authentic history, 510. Second 
Book of Maccabees is sole account of the years from 
180 to 175 B. C., and gives more exact account of events 
from 176 to 166 B. C. than First Book, 510. The so-called 
spurious Scriptures — “‘ mainly pious frauds,’’ 510. The 

» “silent centuries,’ 511. From Nehemiah to Alexander 
the Great, 511. Office of high priest degraded, 511. In- 
tegrity of the Jewish religion kept alive by simple and 
devout people, 512. The origination of the Synagogue 
and its advantages, 512. Diffusion of copies of the 
sacred writings, 512. Affinities of belief between Per- 
sian and Jew, 512. The appearance of Alexander the 
Great, and conquest of the Persians, 513. Jews promptly 
submit to his rule, 513. The infusion of Greek ideas a 
calamity to the Jews, 513. Rise of schools of religious 
thought, 513. The “ Pharisees,” representatives of the 
puritanism of Ezra, and their characteristics, 513, 514. 
Rigid upholders of the Law, 514. The ‘ Sadducees,”’ 
representing wealth, culture, aristocratic connections, 
aud liberalism, 515. ‘The high priest who condemned 
Jesus a Sadducee, 515. The ‘‘ Kssenes,” a later develop- 
ment of the Nazarite school, 516. Monks, socialists, 
philanthropists, and vegetarians, 516. Were sincere 
seekers after the higher life, 517. The Syrian dynasty, 
517. Demoralizing tendency of Greek rule, 517. Jewish 
modesty shocked by the establishment of Greek sports 
at the gates of David, 518. The office of high priest 
made a subject of bargain and sale, 518. Antiochus 
attacks and captures Jerusalem without resistance, pil- 
lages and profanes the Temple, cruelly massacres 
40,000 people, and carries away many into slavery, 519. 
Four years later he sends Apollonius on a similar mis- 
sion, 519. Inhuman order is mercilessly executed, 519. 
Terrible persecution of the Jews, 519. Martyrdom of 





Ecclesiasticus, its origin, authorship — 





Eleazar, 519. The noble defiance of the aged priest 
Mattathias, 520. Commanded to sacrifice to heathen 
gods he slays the king’s commissioner and pulls down 
the altar of idolatry, 521. Massacre of Jews in the 
mountains, 521. Death of Mattathias, 521. Judas Mac- 
cabzeus, the lion-hearted leader, 521, 522. Routs Syrians 
and Samaritans and slays the cruel Apollonius, 522. 
Overthrows Seron and his hosts on the spot where 
Joshua overcame the Canaanite kings, 522. Antiochus 
sends three generals with a great army, but the Mac- 
cabean band overthrows the host with great slaughter, 
523. The victors reénter Jerusalem, and Judas is again 
victorious over a third army, 523. Solemn restoration of 
service in the Temple, 523. Judas routs and punishes 
the marauding nomadic tribes and the Ammonites, and 
returns to Jerusalem in triumph, 523. Lysias directs an 
immense army against the Jews, and Judas is compelled 
to retire to the city, where a peace is effected, 523. 
Treachery of Alcimus, and defeat and death of the 
Syrian general, 524. The gallant Maccabee at last over- 
whelmed by numbers and slain, 524. Jonathan the Wary 
succeeds Judas, 525. Avenges the murder of his brother, 
525. Jonathan makes treaty with Alexander of Syria 
and becomes high priest, general, and statesman at Je- 
rusalem, 525. Is finally captured by treachery and put 
to death bya rival of Alexander, 525. The achievements 
and wise rule of Simon Maccabzeus, 526. Treaty with 
Rome confirmed, 526. Sad end of the wise ruler by 
assassination, 526. The Septuagint, or Greek transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, 527. Book of Enoch, and its con- 
ception of the Messianic coming, 528-530. Last years of 
Jewish independence, 531. Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, 
succeeds to the high priesthood, 531. Makes a friendly 
agreement with Antiochus Sidetes, and Judea becomes 
prosperous, 531. Hyrcanus destroys the Samaritan tem- 
ple at Gerizim and the Greek city of Samaria, and forces 
acknowledgment of orthodox religion, 531. Subjugates 
the Edomites and forces the adoption of the Jewish re- 
ligion, 531. Dies in 106 B. C., the last great ruler of his 
people, 532. An era of succeeding feuds and dissensions 
between Pharisees and Sadducees from 106 to 63 B. C., 
when Pompey captures Jerusalem and installs Hyrcanus 
as high priest, 532. The brothers Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus appear against each other for Pompey’s favor, 534. 
Commanded to keep the peace while Pompey is absent 
on an expedition, Aristobulus becomes rebellious, and 
the Holy City is again besieged, 534. Pompey enters the 
Holy of Holies, 534. Aristobulus carried to Rome to 
grace Pompey’s triumph, while Hyrcanus is installed in 
the priesthood, 535. Roman contemporaries of the Jew- 
ish captives — Virgil and Horace, 535. Genesis of Herod 
the Great, 535. Appointed King of the Jews by the 
Roman Senate, 536. With Sosius, the Roman general, 
he storms and captures Jerusalem, 536. Buys off the 
Roman soldiers from pillage, 536. Married to Mariamne 
of the house of Maccabeeus, he slaughters the family, 
and finally his wife, 537. Murder of his sons, 537. Re- 
builds the Temple in forty-six years, 538. Review of the 
condition of the Jews in the decade before Christ, 538. 
The benefits conferred on their country by the Macca- 
bees, 538. Dissensions the cause of the Jewish downfall, 
538. Magnificence of Herod’s temple, 539. Material pros- 
perity of the Jews regains a high point, 5yo, Religious 
inquiry in the three different schools at the acme of suc- 
cess in their different walks of speculation, 540. In the 
Fullness of Time ‘‘ the people saw a great light,’’ 540. 
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BOOK XI.—LITERATURE AND MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
LITERATURE. 
BY REV. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. Af.) / = 


Authorship and date of the various documents, 541. 
Evidence of authenticity of the Epistles of Paul the 
most complete and convincing, 541. Classification of 
the Epistles into four groups: (1) Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians; (2) to the Corinthians, Romans, and Galatians; 
(3) to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to 
Philemon; (4) those to Timothy, and Titus, and IT. Tim- 
othy, 542. Testimony of Eusebius and Origen, 186-253 
A. D.; of Tertullian, of Carthage; of Irenzeus, bishop of 
Lyons in Gaul, 180 A. D., 542. In latter half of second 
century in Carthage, Egypt, and Gaul, as in Greece and 
Rome, there was no doubt of the genuineness of the 
Epistles ascribed to Paul, 543. Testimony of a letter 
written by Clement of Rome, to the church at Corinth, 
at close of the first century, containing indisputable 
reference to the chief matter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, 543. The Epistles bear internal evidence 
of their authenticity, 543. The unanimous and early 
reception of these letters in the churches to which they 
were sent in the lifetime of Paul, 543. The Epistles to 
the Corinthians and Galatians, abounding in severest 
condemnation, would be written by no other than the 
apostle, much less accepted by these churches, without 
knowledge of their genuineness, 544. Baur, the famous 
rationalist, and Renan, unite in declaring them incon- 
testible and uncontested, 544. The date of the letters 
established by inference from their internal references, 
corroborated by the narrative of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, 544,545. Epistle to the Corinthians written 58 A.D., 
and that to Romans in the year following, 546. Assur- 
ance of the integrity of these Epistles places us by the 
‘side of the ablest of the apostles, and enables us to look 
‘at Christ and his Gospels from his point of view, 548. 
The two Epistles to the Thessalonians accepted as 
genuine by Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Irenzus, 548. Analysis and comparison of compara- 
tive dates, 548. The third group, to the Philippians, 
Ephesians, and Colossians, accepted without question 
by the early Church, 549. Analysis of other evidence 
in favor of the genuineness of these Epistles, and the 
harmony of style, make proof conclusive, 549. The 
profound thought embodied in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians cannot be the offspring of a forger or an imitator, 
sso. Names mentioned in the greeting to Philemon a 
valuable coincidence’ with names mentioned in Colos- 
sians, 550. Enumeration of the church officers in 
Ephesians a sure mark of an early date, monarchial 
episcopacy being firmly established in second century, 
551. Accepted as genuine by Marcion, an enemy of the 
Gospel, in middle of the second century, 551. Compari- 
son of events, by which date of writing is fixed, 551. 
Mention of only two church officers, bishops or elders, 
and deacons, indicates unmistakably a very early. date 
in the pastoral epistles, 552. Other inferential but un- 
mistakable evidence of the authenticity of the Epistles 
of Paul, 555. The Synoptic Gospels— no question of 
genuineness, 555, 556. As to writers, dates, and trust- 
worthiness, 556. The four Gospels, in Irenzeus’ day, 
accepted as authentic and official records of the life and 
teaching of Christ, 556. Papias, the hearer of John and 
companion of Polycarp, quoted by Eusebius, 556. The 
account of Justin the Martyr, 557- The Synoptic Gos- 
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pels present an identical picture of Christ, 557. The 
agreement of a company of independent witnesses, 557. 
Corroborative inference from the record of the Epistles, 
558. Gospels must have been written in the generation 
which heard Christ, 558. The Book of Acts and the 
Third Gospel written by the same person, Luke, re- 
ferred to by Paul in Colossians as ‘the beloved phy- 
sician,’’ 558. Irenzeus identifies Luke as a fellow-laborer 
of Paul, 559. Book of Acts must have been written at 
an early date, because of no mention of Paul’s Epistles. 
Important service rendered by Book of Acts, in afford- 
ing confirmation of the Epistles, 559, 560. Comparison 
of events mentioned in the Acts, with dates furnished 
by Josephus, indicate Paul’s arrest must have been not 
later than 59 A.D. Similarly that it could not have 
been earlier than 57 A.D. Date of Paul’s imprisonment 
fixed in summer of 59 A. D., 560. His previous move- 
ments in Macedonia, Corinth, and at Philippi accurately 
traced as to dates, 561. Date of the Epistles also ap- 
proximately defined, 561. The Fourth Gospel, the work 
of John, the beloved apostle, 561. Early authorities 
sustain its authenticity, 561. Accuracy of detail reveals 
a trustworthy eyewitness, 562. Its theological teaching 
a connecting link between Paul’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, and the teachings of Christ, 562. John’s 
membership of the inner and more intimate circle of 
the disciples, gave him access to the information which 
the Fourth Gospel alone conveys, 562. The absence of 
mention of his own name, though frequently referred 
to, additional proof of John’s authorship—no other 
writer would have omitted it, 563. The objection of the 
different style of the Book of Revelation considered, 
563. No doubt that John wrote Revelation, but being 
written in a language not his mother tongue, he may 
have had assistance— Paul used an amanuensis, 564. 
The Gospel written by John while at Ephesus, 565. 
Epistle to the Hebrews the most orderly and logical 
book of the New Testament, 565. Claimed by Eusebius 
to be written by Paul to the Hebrews in the Hebrew 
tongue, and carefully translated by Luke, but no cer- 
tainty as to the author, 565. Epistle of James ascribed 
by Origen to James, the brother of the Lord, 566. Prob- 
ably written from Jerusalem to his race, 567. Epistles 
of Peter and Jude —that of Peter testified to by Papias, 
and is also quoted by Irenzeus, 567. Of value as show- 
ing that the teaching of Paul and John was common to 
other sections of the early Church, 568. Epistle of Jude 
probably written by a brother of James the Just, and of 
Christ, 569. Accepted by Clement, Tertullian, Origen, 
and Eusebius, 569. Review of the evidence, 569, 570. 
Value of our English translation of the Bible, 570, The 
numerous sources from which the translations are ob- 
tained, 570. The substantial agreement of the various 
versions of the Bible prove their approximate accuracy, 
571. The Revised Version the most accurate and the 
most reliable, 571. Place of the New Testament in 
Christian life, 572. It is a record and an exposition of 
the supreme revelation given to men in Christ, 572. An 
essential part of God’s eternal purpose of salvation, 
572. The casket that contains the Pearl of Great Price 
—this title must be reserved for the personal and in- 
carnate Word, 574. 
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The materials used by Apostle Paul, 575. How his 
reed pen and his ink were made, 575. Papyrus, its ma- 
terial and characteristics, 575. The brittleness of the 
papyrus accounts for its speedy disappearance in the 
course of use, 575. Parchment was used when neces- 


| sity of transmitting the priceless writing to future 


generations began to be realized, 575, 576. ‘The first 
form was in rolls, but about g00 A. D. the writings were 
put in book form, 576. History of the oldest Biblical 
manuscript, 576. The Codex Sinatticus and the Codex 
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Vaticanus probably written in the fourth century by 
Eusebius by command of the emperor Constantine, 
576. Original manuscripts probably written less *than 
1oo years after the Crucifixion, 576, 577. The Codex Bezeé 
at Cambridge, England, and the Codex Claromontanus 
written in the sixth century, 577. These called Uncials, 
because written in capital letters, 577. Written in run- 
ning hand after 1000 A. D. and called Minuscules, 578. 
Peculiarities of these early books, 578. Decoration by 
illuminated pages— some quaint allegorical allusions, 
578, 579. Manuscripts in different colors according to 
the person, as the speech of Mary or of an angel in 
blue, words of Jesusin crimson, and words of the devil, 
the Pharisees, and all enemies of the Church, in black, 
579. How corrections were made, 579. Origin of the 
division of the Bible into chapters as they now are, 580. 
Verses more modern than the chapters—the work of 
Robert Etienne, a great French printer, 580. Peculiar 
origin of the division of Revelation, 580. System of ar- 
ranging ‘‘The Gospel” and ‘The Epistle” for church 
use, 581. Translations—the language that Jesus spoke, 
Aramaic, a kind of Syriac, 581. Syriac testaments prob- 
ably translated before the end of the first century, 582. 
Close connection between Italy and Syria, Antioch be- 
ing the Roman eastern capital, 582. The first Christian 
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schools at Antioch and Edessa paid much attention to 
the text of the Bible, 582. Syrian Church took an impor- 
tant part in the history of the Greek text—A revision of 
the text probably made at Antioch about the middle of 
the second century, 582. The Coptic New Testament, 
583. Greek language the language of the world in early 
Christian times, 583. Translations in Egypt, Abyssinia, 
and Armenia, 583. The Latin and Gothic translations, . 
584. The Upsala manuscript, 584. The Latin transla- 
tion probably made in Egypt within roo years after 
Christ, 585. Interesting history of the Vulgate, 585. 
The value of the commentaries of the early Fathers, 
586. ‘Clement, Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian, 587. 
Chief witnesses for the text of the New Testament are 
the Greek manuscripts, the various ancient transla- 
tions, and the Fathers, 587. Clement of Rome testifies, 
96 A.D. Testimony of the second century, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Barnabas, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Papias, and Tatian, 587. Contribution to tes- 
timony of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, 588. 
Interpolations in the New Testament, 589. Jesus and 
the Adulteress, 589. Confession of a monk of Salonica 
in an old manuscript, 589. Curious similar inscriptions 
and other peculiarities of manuscripts, intended to save 
them from harm or from being stolen, 590. 


BOOK XII.—FROM THE BIRTH IN BETHLEHEM TO THE CRUCIFIXION ON CALVARY. 
BY REV. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D. 


The Annunciation —the birth of Jesus, 591. The 
message to Mary in Nazareth, 591. The announcement 
of the angel to Mary, 591, 592. Mary’s visit ‘to Elizabeth, 
592, 593. The mother of John the Baptist, 593. The salu- 
tation of Elizabeth, 593. Joseph receives the knowledge, 
594. Marriage of Joseph and Mary, 594. The birth of 
Jesus at Bethlehem, 594. The message to the shepherds, 
595. The announcement of peace and good will, 595. 
Homage of the shepherds, 596. ‘The visit of the Wise 
Men of the East with royal gifts, 596, 597. Warned 
against Herod, 596. The massacre of the innocents, 597. 
Warned of God, Joseph and his family flee into Egypt, 
597. Jesus presented at the Temple, 597 The ‘Nunc 
Dimittis”” of Simeon, and his blessing of the child and 
his parents, 598. The prophecy of Anna, 600. The 
childhood of Jesus, 600. The child Jesus, and his father 
Joseph, 601. In his Father’s house, 601. Jesus and his 
mother Mary, 601. The eighteen silent years of the 
Master, 603. Pseudo gospels of Christ’s infancy, and 
their absurdities, 603, 604. The voice from the wilder- 
ness, 605. John the Baptist, cousin of Jesus, 605. The 
baptisms in the River Jordan, 605, John baptizes Jesus, 
606. Descent of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus, 606. The 
Messiah at last made manifest, 607. The temptation by 
Satan, 607. Forty days’ fast in the wilderness, 607, The 
reality of the devil, 608. The angels minister to Jesus, 
609. The meaning and spiritual significance of the 
temptation, 609, A glimpse of the glory of Jesus, 610. 
The first two disciples, 610, The miracle of the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee, 611. ‘‘ The beginning of his signs,” 
612. The sojourn at Capernaum, 612. Visit of Jesus to 
Jerusalem at the Passover, 612. Scourging the money 
changers out of the Temple, 612. Jesus and Nicodemus, 

' 614. Teaches of the new birth, 614. Meeting with the 
woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well, 615. Announces him- 
self as the Messiah, 616. Conversions in the valley of 
Sychar, 616. Restores the sick child of the gentleman of 
Capernaum, 616. The fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy, 
616. Is mobbed in the home of his childhood, 618. His 
mysterious power demonstrated, 618, The fishermen 
disciples, 618, On the Sea of Galilee, 618. The miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, 619. Forsook all and followed 
Jesus, 619. The man possessed of a demon, 619. Heals 
the mother of Simon’s wife, 620. His mission of healing 
throughout Galilee, 620, The palsied man made whole, 





621. The scribes and Pharisees offended, 621. The call- 
ing of Matthew, 622. The miracle of healing at the pool 
of Bethsaida, 623. Lawful to do good on the sabbath 
day, 623 Foretells the Resurrection, 623. The sabbath 
made for man and not man for the sabbath, 624. The 
healing of the withered hand, 624, 625. Jesus’ enemies 
“filled with madness,” 625. The Sermon on the Mount, 
625. The doctrines of the new dispensation are an- 
nounced, 626. The Golden Rule, 628. Faith of the Roman 
centurion, 628. The son of the widow of Nain is raised 
from the dead, 629. The Master’s eulogy on John the 
Baptist, 630. Mary Magdalen at the feet of Jesus, 630. 
The ministering women, 630. The Pharisees denounced, 
631. The teaching by parables, 632. The parable of the 
Mustard Seed, 634. The cycle of miracles, 634. Rebukes 
the raging winds and the roaring sea, 635. The casting 
out of devils, 635. The daughter of Jairus raised from 
the dead, 638. Her ‘faith made her whole,” 638. The 
dumb man is made to talk, 638. Obstinate unbelief of 
the Jews, 639. Farewell tour in middle Galilee, 639. 
Promises to his disciples, 639. The fate of John the 
Baptist, 640. Christ feeds the multitude from five barley 
loaves and two fishes, 640. He walks upon the waters, 
641. Peter’s faith; its proof and its failure, 641. The 
work of the Christian defined, 641. Twelve chosen, and 
one of them a devil, 642. The faith of the Canaanitish 
woman, 643. ‘‘He could not be hid,’’ 643. Another mi- 
raculous feeding of the people, 644. Peter is exalted, 
644. Jesus admonishes his followers of his coming end, 
645. Mystery of the Transfiguration, 646. Out of the 
glory of the Father to the healing of a+sick boy, 648. 
Again foreshadows his awful doom, 648. Teaches duty 
to the civil authorities, 649. The duty of forgiveness, 
649. Jewish rulers seek to kill Jesus, 649. Farewell to 
his home in Bethany, 650. Spurned by a Samaritan vil- 
lage, 650. Chooses seventy in addition to the seven, 650. 
The parable of the Good Samaritan, 652. Jesus with 
Mary and Martha at Bethany, 652. Heals the blind on 
the sabbath day, 653. The Jews unbelieving and exas- 
perated, 653. Denunciation of the Pharisees, 653. Sol- 
emn warning to the Jewish nation, 655. The straight 
and narrow way pointed out, 656. The snares of the 
Pharisees, 656. Holds out hope for the Publicans and 
sinners, 657. Parable of the Prodigal Son, 657. The 
rich man and Lazarus, 658. Called by love into Judea, 
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659. “‘Doubting Thomas’’? loyal faith, 659. Touching 
interview with Mary and Martha over their dead brother, 
659, 660. The sublime miracle —‘‘Lazarus, come forth!” 
660. The healing of the lepers, 661. Jesus on divorce, 
661. Blesses the little children, 661. Jesus and the rich 
young man, 662. The parable of the Vineyard, 662; The 
‘shadow of the cross, 663. Making the blind to see, 663. 
Jesus and Zaccheus the tax-gatherer, 663, 664. Parable 
of the Ten Pounds, 664. Christ again among his friends 
at Bethany, 664. The triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
665. The barren fig tree, 666. The last Monday in the 
Temple, 666. Parable of the Wicked Husbandman ana 


' of the Marriage of the King’s Son, 668. Confounds the 


sophistries of Pharisee and Sadducee, 668. Sevenfold 
woe denounced upon the hypocrites and formalists of 
the Jewish Church, 669. Parables of the Ten Virgins 
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and of the Talents, 670. The Last Supper of the Lord, 
672. Washes the disciples’ feet, even the feet of Judas, 
672. Jesus’ agony in the garden of Gethsemane, 673. 
Judas betrays the Son of God with a kiss, 674. Forsaken 
by all, Jesus yields himself to his enemies, 674. Smitten 
by the servant of the High Priest, 674. Peter’s denial of 
his Master, and his remorse, 675. Reviled and spat 
upon, 675. Dreadful fate of Judas, 675, 676. Jesus be- 
fore Pilate, 676. Brought before Herod, and back to 
Pilate, 676. Jews cry for the blood of Christ — “ Crucify 
him! crucify him!” 676, Jesus isscourged and brutally 
maltreated by the mob, 678. Led away to be crucified, 
678. Jesus bears the cross on the way to the place of 
skulls, 678. The dreadful crime consummated, 679. 
Nailed to the cross between two thieves, scoffed at and 
insulted in his agony, 679. Atonement is completed, 680. 


BOOK XIII.—FROM DESCENT FROM THE CROSS TO ASCENT TO THE THRONE. 
BY REV. SAMUEL HART, D.D. 


The customs attending Crucifixion, 681. Soldiers 
sent to despatch the sufferers, 681. The two thieves 
are yet alive, but the spirit of Jesus has departed, 681. 
A soldier pierces the side of the Holy One, 681. Joseph 
of Arimathea begs the body of the Lord, and with Nico- 
demus gives it honorable sepulture in a new and as yet 
unused tomv, 682. The sepulcher sealed witn a great 
stone, 682. The great sabbath, sadly observed by the 
bereaved disciples of the crucified Redeemer, 683. The 
Pharisees seal the tomb and place a Roman guard upon 
it, 683. Motive, lest the body be stolen away and the dis- 
ciples say he is risen from the dead, 683. The Incarnate 
Son in the world of the dead, 684. His divine presence 
brightened the world of waiting, 684. ‘‘He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison ’’— to the souls of the 
departed, 684. The first Easter Sunday — the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, 685. No elaborate account of the 
great event, and reasons therefor, 686. The disciples 
unprepared for the great event, 686. A day of strange 
excitement and confusion, 686. The two Marys and 
Salome bearing spices to the tomb find it empty, 689. 
Looking into the tomb they find angels there, who bid 
them tell the disciples that their Lord is risen indeed, 
689. Saint John and Saint Peter fly to the tomb and 
verify the news, 689. Mary Magdalen finds two angels 
at the door of the sepulcher, and Jesus appears, 690. 
Saluting him ‘ Rabboni,’’ she is warned not to touch 
him as he is not yet ascended to his Father, 690. She is 
commanded to carry the news to the disciples, 690, 
Christ also meets the women who were returning to 
the sepulcher, 690. Roman sentinels, frightened away 
by an earthquake and the appearance of the angel, re- 
port the mystery to the governor and Jewish elders, 690. 
The message from the Lord to Peter a special token of 
forgiveness, 691. The first Easter evening, 691. Cleopas 
and Luke walking abroad and discussing the strange 

‘event find a strange man walking with them in the 
dusk, 692. In answer to inquiry they tell him of the 
events that have just happened, 692. The stranger ex- 
pounds the ancient Scriptures in promise of the Messiah, 
692. Entering a house at Emmaus with them he blessed 
the bread and brake it and gave to them, 692. Is recog- 
nized distinctly as their Lord whom they had seen mur- 
dered; when he disappears, 692. Also appeared to 
Simon, 692. While discussing the matter the Lord stood 
among them with pierced side, hands, and feet in token 





of his suffering, 692. Gives the disciples the apostolic 
commission, 692. Appears to the disciples at intervals 
during forty days, 693. Thomas the Doubter convinced, 
693. To avoid tumult Jesus makes his appearances in 
Galilee, 693. ‘‘ They worshiped him, but some doubted,” 
693. Five hundred believers on the mountain in Galilee 
the nucleus of the Christian Church, 694. The risen 
Savior gives his little church the command to make dis- 
ciples of all nations, 694. He assures them of his con- 
tinued presence with them ‘‘all the days,” 695. To his 
particular apostles he is seen many times for forty days, 
speaking of things pertaining to the kingdom of God, 
695. Charges them to await in Jerusalem after his 
ascension till they had received the Holy Ghost, 696. 
His wondrous converse with his apostles, 696. The 
risen Lord at the Sea of Galilee, 696. He meets seven 
of his disciples on the shore, and feeds them with bread 
and fish, 696, 698. Reconciliation and restoration of Peter, 
698. Last words of the Master, ‘‘ Follow thou me,’ 698. 
The truth of the Resurrection, its evidence and mean- 
ing, 698. No spectral form, neither substitution nor 
development, but the self-same body that had been 
crucified, dead and buried, 699. The risen Christ enters 
at once upon a life of perfect vigor, conversed, walked, 
and ate with men and women; reasoned and expos- 
tulated, taught, comforted, and prophesied, 699. Proof 
of Christ’s resurrection receives eloquent testimony in 
the life and work of the apostles, 699. Deception could 
not so have inspired the early Christians, 699. The risen 
Christ revealed also to Saint Paul, 699. The life of the 
risen Lord a lesson to be communicated to all his peo- 
ple, 7oo. The Resurrection as teaching immortality, 7o1. 
The idea of the philosophers of immortality, vague and 
shadowy: the crucified Lord in the might of his new 
life gave a new and satisfying meaning to the idea of 
immortality, 701. Spiritual and prophetic meaning of 
the utterances of the last forty days, 702, Life and in- 
spiration of the Church and its members drawn from 
this period, 702. The Ascension, 704. Blesses his dis- 
ciples and is lifted up, 704. The message of the angels 
that he shall come again, 704. In the ascension Christ 
‘led captivity captive,’ 705. The first martyr declared 
that he saw the Son of Man standing at the right hand 
of God, 705. The glorified Christ the inspiration and 
strength of all the Christian centuries, 705, 706. Church 
supported by the hope of that which is to come, 706. 
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BOOK XIV.—FROM THE OUTPOURING OF THE SPIRIT TO THE DEATH OF ST. PAUL. 
BY REV. J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D. 


The advent of the Spirit, 707. From the ascension of 
our Lord to the destruction of Jerusalem, 707. The de- 
cay of Judaism and development of the infant Church, 
707. Acts of the apostles solid-ground for Church his- 
tory, 708. The spirit sent from heaven, 708. Advent of 
the Spirit a new phenomenon, 709. An upward step in 
the evolution of the kingdom, 709. The same spirit that 
brooded over the face of the deep, 710. Apostles con- 
scious of new life and power which they knew to be 
from God, 710. Advent of the Spirit the birth of the 
Church, 710. ‘The first voice —‘‘ They began to speak 
with tongues” as the Spirit gave them utterance, 710. 
Peter preaches the first Christian sermon, 710, 711. The 
remission of sins and gift of the Holy Ghost, 711. The 
teaching of the apostles, 711. Fellowship next to teach- 
ing, 712. Intercourse hallowed by the breaking of 
bread, 712. The prayers, 712. No gorgeous ritual in 
the golden age of the Church, 712. After the great 
ingathering at Pentecost a period of quiet growth, 713. 
Conversion of Saint Paul, 713. The first miracle by 
Peter, 713. The work of Christ not physical but spir- 
itual, 714. Arrest of the two apostles, 716. The first 
recorded prayer of the Christian Church, 717. The 
Church’s most formidable foe, 717. The serpent in Par- 
adise, 718. The ideal church and the real, 718. Ananias 
and Sapphira, 718. Their punishment not necessarily 
extended to the life beyond, 718. Jerusalem filled with 
the doctrine, 719. The apostles before the Sanhedrim, 
719. Policy of Gamaliel, 720. The Gospel triumphant, 


720. Extension of the work throughout Judea and 
Samaria, 720. Stephen the first martyr, 720. Saul the 
fierce persecutor, 722. The evangelist, 723, Relations 


of the Jews and Samaritans, 723. Daring impiety of 
Simon Magus, 723. Works of healing by Philip, 724. 
A seeker after truth from Ethiopia led to the light by 


Philip, 725. Christians, scattered by the martyrdom of | 


Stephen, spread the doctrine —The new apostle, 726. 
Journey of Saul of Tarsus to Damascus, 726. Zeal of 
Saul a genuine zeal for the Lord, 726. Saul’s fault, 
pride, and self-assertion, 727. The risen Lord confronts 
the fiery persecutor, 727. Saul is humbled, 727. Given 
a mission to the Gentiles, 727. Saul’s logical faculty not 
obscured by his ardor, 728. Saul proclaimed a chosen 
vessel to carry the name of the Lord to the Gentiles, 
729. The old wall broken down, 729. To remove the 
wrappings of Judaism from the Church a difficult task, 
729. The revolution detailed by Saint Luke, 729. Saint 
Peter’s tour through the churches, 730. Cure of Atneas 
and raising of Dorcas, 730. Rest and prayer at Joppa, 
730. His vision and visit to Cornelius the Roman, 731. 
The visit of the Holy Ghost, 731. First baptism of Gen- 
tiles, 731. Sunset in Jerusalem, 732. The famine and 
relief from Antioch, 732. Rise of Herod Agrippa, 732. 
His influence with Caligula, 732. Kills James the 
brother of John with a sword, 733. Peter in chains, 733. 
Freed by the angel of God, 734. Antioch, third city of 
the Roman empire, 734. Large Jewish colony, 735. Un- 
named disciples speak the Word to the Greeks, 735. 
Barnabas sent to Antioch, 736. Saul of Tarsus sent for, 
736. There enters upon his lifework, 736. The disciples 
fitst called Christians at Antioch, 736. The first foreign 
mission, 737. Barnabas and Saul set apart for mis- 
sion work by the Holy Ghost, 737. Solemn ordination 
as apostles—Cyprus the home of Barnabas the first 
field, 737. Conversion of Sergius Paulus, 738. Elymas 
stricken with blindness for obstructing the work, 738. 





Saul now called Paul, 738. Asia Minor visited, 738. Ex- 
tent of the great Province of Galatea, 738, 739. Antioch 
in Pisidia the governing center, 739. Repulsed by the 
Jews at Antioch he carries the Word to the Gentiles 
at Lystra, 739. Appeals against the worship of Ju- 
piter, 740, Stoned and nearly killed by the mob, 741. 
Preaches the Gospel at Derbe, making many converts, 
and then revisits Lystra and Antioch, 741. The great 
controversy, 741. Question of admitting the Gentiles to 
the Church, 741. Deputation sent to the church at Jeru- 
salem, 742. Saint Peter, directed by the Holy Spirit, 
speaks for the new apostles and their ways, 742. A 
compromise decision, 742. Dispute between Peter and 
Paul at Antioch, 743. The second missionary journey, 
744. Paul and Silas invade Asia preaching the word,. 
745. Visit Tarsus, and at Lystra take Timothy as a third 
coadjutor, 745. Visit to Macedonia, 746. Conversion of 
Lydia at Philippi, 746. Paul and Silas in the dungeon, 
746. Conversion of the jailer — Luke is left at Philippi, 
747. After making converts is driven from Thessalonica 
and Bercea, 747. Visit to Achaia, Athens, and Corinth, 
747,748. Paul’s famous exhortation at the altar of Mars, 
748. Analysis of Paul’s appeal, 749. Mocked by the 
Athenians, 749. Dionysius a convert— The first bishop 
of the church at Athens, 750. Arrival of Silas and Tim- 
othy, and the work at Corinth— The third missionary 
journey, 752. At Ephesus meets Apollos of Alexan- 
dria, a disciple of John the Baptist, 752, Two years’ 
labor at Ephesus and neighborhood, 752. Disorders in 
the Church at Corinth, 752, 753. Demetrius the silver- 
smith arouses antagonism, 753. A tour in Macedonia 
and visit to Greece, in which Epistles to the Galatians 
and Romans were written, 754. Return to Jerusalem 
by land, visiting Philippi, Troas, Miletus, Tyre, and 
Ceesarea, 754. Hardships of these immense journeys, 
and suffering by persecution, shipwreck, and personal 
abuse, 754, 756. The prisoner of the Lord, 756. Deter- 
mines to heal the rupture between Jerusalem and An- 
tioch, 756. At Jerusalem, 757. Assailed by the Jews and 
imprisoned, 757. Before the Sanhedrim, 758. Visited by 
the Lord, 758. Conveyed to Czsarea to avoid assassi- 
nation, 759. Saint Paul before Felix, 759. Arrival of 
Festus, 760. Jews demand that Paul be given up to 
them, 760. Claims his right as a Roman citizen —Is 
ordered to Rome for trial, 760. His fourth missionary 
field opened up, 760. Paul before Agrippa and Ber- 
enice, 760. His appeal to Agrippa, 760. The voyage to 
Rome — Tempest and shipwreck, 761. The incident of 
the viper, 762. Three months’ detention at Malta, 762. 
At Rome at last, 762. Writes his Epistles while in 
prison, 762. The Hebrew colony at Rome, 762. Paul 
labors among the Jews at Rome, 763. The Church, ro 
longer a sect within Israel, becomes Gentile and cos- 
mopolitan, 763, Abrupt ending of the Book of Acts, 763. 
Saint Luke a victim of Nero, 764. The two martyr 
apostles, 764. Saint Peter the Apostle of the East, as 
Saint Paul of the West, 764. Saint Peter’s twenty-five 
years’ bishopric of Rome a myth, 764. Visited Rome 
in his old age and suffered martyrdom there, 764. Saint 
Paul set at liberty after five years’ imprisonment, 765. 
Plants the Gospel in Spain, 765. His second imprison- 
ment, 765. The bloody persecution of Nero, 765. In 
the shadow of the cross, 765. Paul delivered from every 
evil work but not from the Roman executioner, 765. 
The gates of glory are opened to the lion-hearted Paul 
by the sword of the Roman executioner, 765. 
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BOOK XV.—FROM THE FALL OF JERUSALEM TO THE TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REV. GEORGE C. LORIMER, LL.D. 


Meaning of the word “world” in apostolic literature, 
767. Peculiar significance of the primitive Church, 767. 
Gross immorality of the Roman empire, 767. Debas- 
ing influence of slavery, 768. Immorality provides its 
own Nemesis, 768. Conditions of slavery at Rome, 768. 
Heartlessness fostered by the inhumanity of the amphi- 
theatre, 768, 769. Brutality the ultimate logic of ma- 
terialism, 769. Literature of the Augustan age fatal to 
purity, 769. Licentiousness of the Roman patricians, 
769 Cruelties of Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, Nero, and 
Galba, 769. Polytheistic religious system of the Ro- 
mans, 769. Apotheosis of the Czsars, 769. Augustus 
inscribed as the Son of God, and Nero recognized asa 
god, 770. The enormity of Roman blasphemy, 770. In- 
tolerance of the pagan system, 770. The new religion 
must choose between Christ and Czesar, 770. Gravity of 
the situation in the early Church, 771. The Church and 
the world contrasted, 771. Saint John’s vivid compari- 
son in the Apocalypse, 771. The solidarity of evil given 
the ominous title of Antichrist, 771. Saint Paul’s de- 
scription of the Antichrist, 771. A personal Antichrist 
recognized by the early Christians in Antiochus and in 
Emperor Caligula, 772. The ‘man of sin ” claiming 
worship due to the Almighty, 772. The‘ falling away” 
of Israel, 772. Christianity and Judaism not identical,- 
772. The true definition of Antichrist, 773. Withdrawal 
of Constantine to Constantinople, 773. Succeeded by 
tyranny under Christian forms, 773. Saint Paul rec- 
ognizes the Antichrist in Nero, 774. Nero the offspring 
of monsters of iniquity, 774. Educated by a human 
tigress, 776. Desperate crimes of the mother to place 
Nero on the throne, 776. 
Nero, 776. The imperial court a gilded brothel, 777. 
Growth of the monster in wickedness, 777. A year 
of portents — destruction of Pompeii, the burning of 
Rome, 777,778. Was Nero the incendiary? 778. Perse- 
cution of the Christians, 778. Dreadful sufferings and 
torture devised for the early martyrs, 778. Nero acts 
the part of a personal devil, 779. Retribution overtakes 
the royal felon, 779. Decree of the Senate that he be 
scourged to death, 779. Cowardly end of the wild 
beast, 779. The Church indestructible, 780. Resusci- 
tation after the exterminating endeavors of her adver- 
sary may seem a miracle, 780. The fall of Jerusalem, 
780. The intoxication of. pride brings down the judg- 
ment of God, 780, 781. Jerusalem her own assassin, 
781. The decree of Caligula that his effigy be placed 
in the Temple the beginning of tribulation, 781. Grim 
forebodings haunt the doomed city, 782. Portents in 
the Temple, 782. Breaking of the storm, 782. Pitiless 
massacre by Florus, 783. The revolt of Eleazar, 783. 
Israel’s last victory, 783. Palestine in revolt and Jeru- 
salem besieged, 783. Judea converted into a gigantic 
shambles, 784. Vespasian on the throne at Rome, 784. 
Titus, his son, ordered to reduce Jerusalem, 784. Final 
investment of the Holy City, 784. The Temple reduced 
to ashes. 785. Heroic defense of Simon and John, 785. 
Awful culmination of the doom, 785. The City of David 
laid waste; the plow driven through the site of the 
Temple, 785. Secret of Jerusalem's disappearance from 
history, 786. The patience of God with an unbelieving 
people, 786. The rejection of Christ, 788. Martyrdom 
of Saint James, brother of our Lord, 788. Graphic de- 
scription by Josephus of Saint James’ testimony and 
taking off, 785. The climax of guilt and the end of for- 
bearance, 788. Bondage of Jerusalem the emancipation 
of Christianity, 789. Judaizing teachers and their work, 
789. Escape of the true Church from Jerusalem, 789. 
Warned by revelation, they flee the wretched city and 
escape to Pella in Perea, 789. Parting company with 
the Jewish race, 790. What does mankind owe to the 
Jew? 790. The Bible of humanity, 790. The union of 
morality with religion, 790. The exaltation of the fam- 


Appalling criminality of | 
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ily, 790. Recognition of God as the Creator, 791. Man- 
kind debtor to the Jew, 791. The apostle of love, 791. 
James the Just the brother of Christ, 791. Mary com- 
mitted to the care of John, son of Salome, the sister of 
Mary, 791. Youngest of the apostles destined to be the 
oldest and the last, 791. The chief figure and leader 
of the Church after the martyrdom of Saint Paul and 
Saint James, 792. His removal to Ephesus, 792. The 
temple in which the heathen worshiped Diana, 792. 
Cosmopolitan character and turbulent temper of the 
population, 792. Retrogression of the seven churches 
of Asia, 793. Opinions and conduct of believers tainted 
by oriental thought and Alexandrian speculation, 793. 
Cerinthus, the wolf in the sheepfold, 793.. The motives, 
mission, and method of John in combating error, 793. 
His exile on the island of Patmos, 793. Preponderance 
of authority fixes the date in the reign of Domitian, 793, 
794. The writing of the Apocalypse, 794, Analysis of 
the work and mission of Saint John, 794. Endued with 
tenderness and sympathy, yet capable of sternness, and 
uncompromising in his devotion to justice, 796. Intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth from beginning to end 
of his career, 796. The lesson of love imparted to his 
disciples by the Master, 796. Saint John its exemplar, 
796. The leaders of the early Church not monotonous 
counterparts of each other, 797. Their varying char- 
acteristics, 797. Saint John’s task to disclose the place 
of love in the Christian system, 797. The nineteenth 
century has rediscovered the gospel of love, 797, 798. 
The synoptic period passing away and the Johannean 
era ushering in the millennium, 798. Saint John’s last 
years on earth, 798. Fell asleep at Ephesus, 798. Anec- 
dotes of his declining years handed down by tradition, 
798. The advance of Christianity, 800. Romans at first 
look on the Christians as an extension of Judaism, 800. 
Introduction of the word ‘‘Catholic” as applied to 
the Church, 800. Marvelous spread of Christianity at 
close of the first century, 801, The new religion spread 
through all the nations, 801. Services of the Christian 
religion under Marcus Aurelius, 801. ‘‘A work greater 
than any work of man,’’ 801. Converts are from all 
classes, the poor, and ignorant, and people of distinc- 
tion, even those of ‘‘Czesar’s household,” 802, Among 
the believers and martyrs were Consul Flavius Clemens 
and wife, cousins of the emperor, 802, 803. Severus and 
Hadrian order temples erected to Christ, 802,803 The 
house of the emperor Valerian “a very church of God,” 
803. Onward movement of the Church accompanied 
by an onward and upward tendency, 803. Haunted 
for a time by the ghost of Judaism, 804. The informal 
conclave and the memorial meal developing into the 
costly and beautiful forms of the Christian Temple, 
804. Organization of sodalities to enable the churches 
to hold properties, 804. First legal recognition of the 
Church by the Edict of Milan, 303 A. D., 805. Permitted 
to receive bequests by Constantine, 805. Organization 
and method introduced into Church authority, 805. 
Strength and coherence acquired, 806, Beginning as 
a protest against imperial usurpation, the Christian 
empire ends by becoming more centralized than the 
empire itself, 806. Protests against ecclesiastical dic- 
tatorship, 806. Episcopacy enthroned in the capital of 
the empire by Victor, the first Latin bishop, 806. Ob- 
jectors denominated ‘“ Puritans,” 806, Rome upheld by 
the Synod of Antioch, 806. Progress in the intellectual 
life of Christianity from the accession of Hadrian, 806, 
Development and definition of doctrine in the second 
century, 807. Differences of interpretation bring about 
the first,approximation to a creed-form, 807. Mental 
intensity of this period, 808. Irenzeus, Papias, Quad- 
ratus, Basilides, Agrippa Castor, Valentine, Heracleon, 
Ptolemzeus, Marcus, Tatian, and a host of bright intel- 
lectual lights and their various speculative issues, 808, 
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Christianity cannot remain stagnant and stationary and 
continue true to itself, 809. Religion not a phenomenon 
whose total import is exhausted by a few great theo- 
logians, 809. Must constantly evolve its inexhaustible 
potentialities, and enlarge the sphere of its influence, 
809. The ministry of charity, 809, Concentration of 
wealth precipitated the fall of the Roman empire, 809. 
The efforts of the Gracchi to equalize social conditions, 
810. The ills created by the selfish passions not to be 
cured by theories, 810. Prosperity restored at the be- 
ginning of the empire by Augustus, but upon a false 
foundation, 812. 500,000 souls dependent upon the pub- 
lic bounty, 812, Decline of self-reliance and increased 
clamor among the beneficiaries, 812, Some notable 
instances of real and spontaneous benevolence, 813. 
Christianity confronts the growing evil of pauperism, 
813. Modern interest in temporalities merely a return 
to the original position of the Church, 813. Our religion 
primarily a redemption and afterward a reform, 813. 
Revealed history of religion intimately blended with 
national development and prosperity, 813, 814. The 
orderly social arrangements and systematic charity in 
the Sacred Canon show that Christianity contemplated 
from the beginning the regeneration of society as well 
as of the individual, 814. ‘Charity not an incident or 
diversion, but one of the chief concerns of a Christian 
congregation, 814. State benevolence merely prudential; 
that of the Church for love of God and man, 814. In 
those days ‘‘the glory of a bishop lay in relieving the 
poverty of the poor,’’ 814. The service of charity sanc- 
tified and exalted, 815. The wise lesson taught the 
unfortunate that God was watching over them and pro- 
viding for their necessities, 815. Voluntary contribu- 
tions, the gift of Christian love, through the offices of 
the Church, supported the widow and orphan, the sick 
and needy, the prisoner and the stranger, 815. Holy 
women consecrated to the work of philanthropy, 815. 
Vastness and variety of the benefactions which dis- 
tinguish the early Church, 816. Benevolence that con- 
fronted and confounded the heathen world, 816. Mod- 
ern pretenses of interest in the destitute, without action 
in their behalf, have often lost the confidence of the 
working people, but in the first three centuries, the 
lowly, the despised, the slave, and the outcast were wel- 
come to the cross and not disappointed, 816. All men 
love their friends; Christians alone love their enemies, 
816. Heroic conduct of Christians in the pestilence 
of Alexandria, 817. Systematic care that none of the 
brethren should become paupers, 817, Churches of the 
early days not aristocratic clubs seeking social distinc- 
tion through ecclesiastical affiliations, but honest and 
earnest souls seeking to redeem their fellows from sin 
and shame, 817. The orphan cared for, but bounty 
withheld from the idle and shiftless, 817. The Church 
appointed of God to the oversight of the helpless ex- 
tended her charities to the slave, 817. The Agapz or 
feasts of love—a common table where rich and poor 
met on terms of perfect equality, 818. Influence of the 
ministry of charity in overcoming pagan antagonism, 
818. If the modern Church should ever again be char- 
itable with the charity of the early centuries, she could 
easily make herself mistress of the world, 819. In the 
ministration cf charity the letter killeth; the spirit 
quickeneth, 819. Obscuration of charity in the second 
century, 819. Selfishness usurps the name and the robes 
of charity, 819, Profit takes the place of philanthropy 
as a motive, 819. Donations a pious device to secure a 
throne in heaven, 820, The Church increases in wealth; 
her secular glory her spiritual shame, 820. A wretched 
traffic, purchasing security at the cost of freedom, and 
regal authority at the cest of spiritual power, 820. No 
measure can put an end to poverty that fails to bring the 
helper and the helped into personal relations of love 
and sympathy, 820. The memorials of faith, 821. Epi- 
taphs and mortuary symbols commentaries on the prog- 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 


RIGHT HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, M. P. 





T sometimes happens, in the crisis of a 
great engagement, that the fiercest of the 
conflict rages round the standard, which 

the one party is struggling to capture and the 
other to save from the grasp of hostile hands; 
and it is even so at the present day with refer- 
ence to the subject of this prefatory notice. 
There is a banner which waves, and which is 
seen to wave, on high, over the whole of that 
field—the widest and by far the most note- 
worthy in the world—on which is being 
fought out the battle that is the greatest of all 
battles, and that ultimately may be found to 
include all the rest: the battle of belief in 
Christ. Is there, or is there not, one great and 
special revelation of the will of God to man- 
kind, vital to the welfare of the human race? 

This banner is the banner of the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments. Vast 
and essential as is the living agency by which 
the work of the Gospel is to be carried on, and 
to which, indeed, it was first committed by the 
Savior, that living agency is for the present 
broken up into fractions, which seem to main- 
tain or even to consolidate themselves on their 
separate bases, and no one among which com- 
mands the adhesion of so much as one moiety 
of the entire body. But there is no division, 
or at the least there is no great and vital divi- 
sion, among Christians even as to the canon of 
the older Testament; as to the Testament of 
the Gospel, or the new covenant, there is no 
division at all. 

There was a preparatory period after the 
ascension of our Lord, approaching three cen- 
turies in extent, during which the several 
books of the New Testament were exercising a 
profound and comprehensive influence, al- 
though the Canon, or complete list of the 
books acknowledged as due to divine inspira- 
tion, had not yet been completed. Even after 
that preliminary stage, paganism had enough 
of remaining strength in its death agony to 
continue its partial and spasmodic efforts, 
which can hardly be said to have altogether 
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ceased when the sword of Mahomet and his 
successors invaded and seriously curtailed the 
territory that had been already won by the 
Gospel. Yet, upon the whole, the boundaries 
of the Church, through the course of many 
centuries, were greatly widened. Not, indeed, 
without many and sad diversities of experi- 
ence: aberrations in doctrine, ruptures of com- 
munion, extravagant assumptions of authority, 
and frightful corruption of manners acknowl- 
edged on all hands. Yet the life from within 
could not be repressed, and more and more 
lands were added to the Gospel profession. 
In modern times, the process of occupying the 
earth has been carried on more largely by 
growth of population and by emigration than 
by bringing new nations within the fold. But 
during the nineteenth century there has been 
a marked renewal of activity and. progress. 
Doubtless the kingdom of God within us has 
been even more doubtful and defective in its 
development than the kingdom of God with- 
out us. But wherever Christianity has gone, 
whatever its agents have taught, and however 
little its professors may have adorned their 
calling, at all times and in all places it has 
carried with it the acknowledgment of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Contemporaneously with the attainment and 
maintenance of this great and unrivaled ascend- 
ency, and in the absence of any comprehensive 
and effective warfare against it from beyond 
the borders of Christendom, the conflict, which 
was noticed at the outset of the present paper, 
has been raised against this great and acknowl- 
edged treasure of all Christians from within 
the borders of Christendom itself, and carried 
on wholly or mainly by those who have passed 
through the waters of baptism. But formida- 
ble as it is, it does not imply either any disposi- 
tion on the part of the members of Christian 
communities generally to abate their allegiance 
to the Holy Word, or their hopes of the 
coming time. Indeed, it has been simultane- 
ously with the undermining and disintegrating 


movement that the religion of Christ has 
assumed more visibly than ever a commanding 
position in the world. It is for mankind the 
greatest of all phenomena, the greatest of all 
facts. It is the dominant religion of the inhab- 
itants of this planet at least in two important 
respects. It commands the largest number of 
professing adherents. If we estimate the pop- 
ulation of the globe at fourteen hundred mil- 
lions (and some would state a higher figure), 
between four and five hundred millions of 
these, or one-third of the whole, are professing 
Christians ; and at every point of the circuit 
the question is not one of losing ground, but of 
gaining it. The fallacy which accepted the 
vast population of China as Buddhists in the 
mass has been exploded, and it is plain that 
no other religion approaches the numerical 
strength of Christianity ; doubtful, indeed, 
whether there be any that reaches to one-half 
of it. The second of the particulars now under 
view is perhaps even more important. Chris- 
tianity is the religion in the command of whose 
professors is lodged a proportion of power far 
exceeding its superiority of numbers; and this 
power is both moral and material. In the arca 
of controversy it can hardly be said to have a 
serious antagonist. Force, secular or physical, 
is accumulated in the hands of Christians in a 
proportion absolutely overwhelming; and the 
accumulation of influence is not less remarkable 
than that of force. This is not surprising, for 
all the elements of influence have their home 
within the Christian precinct. The art, the 
literature, the systematized industry, invention, 
and commerce —in one word, the power — of 
the world are almost wholly Christian. In 
Christendom alone there seems to lie an inex- 
haustible energy of world-wide expansion. 
The nations of Christendom are everywhere 
arbiters of the fate of non-christian nations. 
In every part and parcel of the mass now so 
wondrously developed and diversified, there 
is, and there has for fifteen hundred years been 
rendered, an allegiance to the Holy Bible, 
alike uniform, uninterrupted, and unreserved. 
And that allegiance was consistently applied 
(though with limited means) in promoting the 
free circulation of the Scriptures until the six- 
teenth century, when the circumstances of the 
time brought about a change, at least within 
the pale of the Latin or Western Church. And 
although in the controversies of the day the 
Bible may perhaps be said to stand upon the 
defensive, it will surely be admitted that, in 
and since the early part of the now almost 
expiring century, it may be said to have issued 
a kind of challenge to the powers of the world 
at large. This challenge was first delivered 
principally from Great Britain, and only by a 
portion of the Christian body, although that 
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body is now more united than formerly, with 
respect to its form ; which was the circulation 
of the Sacred Volume without note or com- 
ment. They were Protestants, they were 
English-speaking Protestants, they were Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestants chiefly of the non- 
conforming type, or in varying degrees of 
sympathy with it, who conceived the idea of 
an association marked, even in its day of small 
things, by its aspiring and comprehensive 
aims. Bishop Heber, in the early infancy of 
modern missions, wrote as to their work, the 
lines, y 
Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 

And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole. 


The society, which undertook the work, was 
not to represent, befriend, or oppose, any par- 
ticular community of Christians, but it was to 
circulate the Divine Word among all nations 
and in all languages. They were to open a 
great armory where all who would were to 
find greatly augmented facilities for obtaining 
the chief weapon needed in the work of con- 
version. They were not deterred from their 
undertaking by the enormous difficulty of 
reproducing the sacred text in countless 
tongues, most of them imperfectly under- 
stood, many of them wholly unknown, and 
spoken only by races of uncivilized men, 
equipped with none but the most limited 
vocabularies and the narrowest ideas. Nor 
was their work arrested by the recollection 
that the church of the New Testament was 
propagated under the authority of our Savior, 
in its earlier experiences, not by written docu- 
ments, but by the agency of living men. They 
may have reasoned on the belief that living 
men would continue to supply their proper 
propelling force, and would derive, from a 
larger supply of copies of the written Word, a 
manifest increase of power in the fulfillment 
of their work. Who can deny that this was a 
brave and a great, even if an incomplete con- 
ception? It would be alike a violation of 
charity and of common sense to surmise that 
the founders of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society had for their leading, or probably for 
an acknowledged aim, any polemical adyan- 
tage in those controversies which divide Chris- 
tians. They probably regarded the Scriptures 
not as a tangled thicket of dispute, but as “a 
green pasture’? of immeasurable richness for 
the souls of the people of God. 

The material result has been beyond doubt 
remarkable. The Sacred Scriptures have been 
sown broadcast over the world; and in a new 
sense ‘‘their sound has gone out into all 
lands.’? By the agency of this society taken 
alone, the Bible or integral parts of it have 
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been circulated to the extent of more than one 
hundred and forty million copies,! im 320 lan- 
guages and without any note or comment. 
Even the purely philological effect of this vast 
operation has been remarkable. <A variety of 
languages, previously without organization of 
any kind, haye, since and in connection with 
the action of the society, come to be possessed 
of lexicons and grammars. There is a further 
very large British circulation independent of 
the society, but we may justly borrow from 
the old mythologies to term it the hundred- 
handed and the hundred-eyed. Its daily issues 
from its different depots exceed 12,000 copies,? 
and in 1892 they rose for the year to 4,000,000. 
A kindred institution in America likewise 
operates upon a very large, if a less gigantic 
scale. Has this been a casting of pearls before 
swine, in the sense of thrusting the sacred 
volume wholesale upon men unprepared for 
its becoming reception? Who can say but 
that such miscarriage may have occurred at 
some point of a prolonged experience, and a 
vast organization? But there is no reason 
known to mie for supposing that such things, 
if indeed they have happened, have been more 
than rare exceptions. This immense multi- 
plication of the copies of Scripture has been 
not only contemporaneous, but associated with 
that remarkable enlargement of missionary 
activity, which has supplied a prominent 
feature of the religious history of this cen- 
tury, and especially of its latter moiety. 

The mental questionings of these times were 
doubtless brought to bear upon the Scriptures 
apart from any efforts made to extend their 
circulation and their influence. These were 
most active in Germany, which had smaller 
concern with Bible societies or missions. But 
the challenge implied in a scheme which may 
be said to have aimed at carrying the Bible to 
every member of the human family might also 
he likely to concentrate the electric fluid of 
criticism floating in the atmosphere, and to 
precipitate it upon the object which was becom. 
ing so provokingly conspicuous. 
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If we now turn to the contents of our sacred 
hooks, we at once perceive that they have not 
been framed with any view of evading conflict 
by the limitation of claims and pretensions. 
Of the other sacred books, current in the world 
among various peoples, they take no notice 
whatever. Their claim to authority is absolute 
throughout ; and the God in whose name they 
speak is proclaimed all along as the only and as 
the universal God. 


1Annual Report of the Society for 1504, p. 314; 
an allowance for the months not included. 
2 The ‘‘Gospel in Many Tongues,”’ p. 85. 
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It is to be borne in mind that they never 
speak of themselves as a whole; although the 
Old Testament obtains recognition in that 
character not only from the Jewish race, but 
from our Savior, in the threefold and popu- 
larly understood division of the Law, the’ 
Prophets, and the Psalms. The obvious reason 
of this last designation, which was meant to: 
embrace the whole Hagiographa, was that the 
Psalms were named first in the list of these 
books. The New Testament was gradually 
formed in separate books, as the Old had been. 
These books appear all to have been issued 
within about two generations after the lifetime 
of our Lord, but more than two centuries 
passed before their systematic acknowledg- 
ment and incorporation in a collected mass, 
although the number of hooks which did not 
obtain imimediate recognition, so far as they 
were known, was a very small proportion of 
the whole. But here we perceive one of the 
high prerogatives of the Scriptures which 
helps to explain their close and elastic adapta- 
tion to the progressive needs of our race. No 
other sacred books are so minutely and exactly 
divided by periods and by authorship, No 
others cover so vast a range of time and of 
diversified human history. They began for a 
family, and they ended for a world. Not given 
at once and in stereotype, but ‘‘at sundry 
times and in divers manners.’’! This is one of 
many points of severalty on which it will be 
right to touch, as marking them off from other 
records purporting to be in the same mode and 
sense divine. Nor have they at any period 
wanted the advantage of attestation from with- 
out. It was the office, first of the Jewish 
people and then of the Christian Church, to 
bear to them an audible and living witness, 
which has sounded through all the ages. The 
flock have attested the documents, while the 
documents have checked the aberrations and 
rebuked the shortcomings and the corruptions 
of the flock. They constitute one great and 
majestic trilogy, as they present to us, first, 
the creation and completion of the material 
universe, with the introduction of man to his 
earthly home; secondly, his fall from inno- 
cence into a state fundamentally deteriorated, 
through willful sin, together with the inune- 
diate dawning of ‘‘a light in a dark place,” 
through promises which were to save him from 
despair; and thirdly, the great redemption 
from the ruin thus let loose, by the life, death, 
and resurrection of our Lord and Savior, with 
a course of prophetic intimations reaching to 
the consummation of the world. Is there any 
other case of a collection of records which 
thus deals with the destinies of our race from 
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its cradle to its grave, and in this comprehen- 
sive grasp asserts its commanding authority 
over the race as a whole? I apprehend that 
all other documents claiming kindred with the 
Bible rather bear the stamp of the occasional 
or accidental, at any rate of a work ended and 
put by. 

The question of the authorship of the several 
books of Holy Scripture is far from being iden- 
tical with that of their genuineness and author- 
ity. According to the general and thoroughly 
reasonable belief of Jews and Christians, this 
authorship began with Moses, a great man 
whose position in history is far too solidly 
established to be shaken. The form of the 
earliest book appears to show that he collected, 
under the divine guidance, those primitive tra- 
ditions of the race, which, whether accurate or 
not in every particular, retain, and alone retain, 
all the features required in order to convey to 
us the outlines of divine government in the 
creation, administration, and redemption of the 
world. It is not necessary here to inquire 
whether each and every portion of the books 
ascribed to Moses had him for its author, or 
whether, besides the palpable case of the chap- 
ter! which relates his death, other additions in 
furtherance and exposition of his career may 
have been made. Christendom at large, as well 
as the Jewish nation, firmly believe that he and 
none other was the great legislator of the 
Hebrew race; that the vital substance of his 
legislation remains embodied in the Penta- 
teuch; and, as it may be added, that never in 
human history was any legislation so pro- 
foundly and so durably stamped upon the life, 
character, and experiences, even down to the 
visible and clamant witness of the present day, 
of those to whom it was addressed. 

The higher and inner meaning of these gen- 
eral statements has yet to be brought more 
pointedly into view. We justly dwell upon 
the unapproachable elevation, and the wonder- 
ful purity, of the teachings of the Bible in their 
general tenor. But it cannot be too clearly 
understood, when attempts are made to reduce 
the Bible to the level of other ancient records, 
that we claim on its behalf this distinction and 
exclusive character — that it revealed to man 
truths absolutely vital to all pure religion, 
and generally admitted to be so, but which 
were not revealed elsewhere. Our religion, 
and some other religions extant at the present 
day, rest upon the doctrine of the unity of God. 
The Christian creeds, like the Scriptures as 
Christians in general hold them, teach the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity ; but this doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity presupposes and is based and 
built upon, the doctrine of the unity. When 
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we proceed to ask how, when this unity has 
been so largely — nay, in ancient times so pre- 
vailingly —denied and set aside, it has been 
kept alive in the world during the long period 
of nearly universal darkness and safely handed 
down to us, the reply is that it was upheld, and 
upheld exclusively, as a living article of reli- 
gious obligation, in one small country, among 
one small and generally disparaged people, and 
that the country and the people were those 
who received this precious truth and preserved 
it in and by the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

And not only did those Scriptures teach the 
unity of God, but they taught it with an 
emphasis, persistency, and authority such as 
no other work of any period or authorship has 
equaled; and the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject is really no more than an 
echo from the doctrine of the Old. If this 
truth was thus taught by the Old Testament 
in the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms, 
to the Hebrew race, and that through a long 
course of centuries, while it was everywhere 
else at least hopelessly darkened and more 
commonly denied, we have only to take fur- 
ther into view the generally acknowledged 
truth, that it supplies the only foundation on 
which the fabric of a pure religion can be 
reared, in order to make good, as among the 
old sacred books of the world, not only the 
superior, but, so far as regards the very heart, 
root, and center of divine truth, the excluvive 
claim of the Bible. 

I do not, indeed, deny, and shall presently 
insist, that authentic traces of this majestic 
truth are to be found elsewhere in old books 
and old religions ; but it is amid a mass of evil 
and ruinous accretions, which grew progres- 
sively around it, and but too rapidly stifled 
and suppressed it. This, then, does not alter 
the parallel and even more undeniable fact, 
that it is in all these cases traced rather than 
recorded, recorded rather than taught, and, if 
taught at all, taught with such utter lack of 
perspicuity, persistency, and authority as to 
deprive it of all motive power, to shut it out 
from practical religion, and to leave it, through 
the long and weary centuries, in the cold sleep 
of oblivion or under a storm of overwhelmiag 
denial, 

The Koran, as all are aware, has, outside the 
Hebrew and Christian precinct, appropriated 
the pure tradition on which were built the 
Bible’s first beginnings, and taught the unity 
of God, with abundant vigor, to a considerable 
section of mankind, reaching probably at the 
present day to between one and two hundred 
millions. But the recency of its date places 
the Koran wholly beyond the scope of the 
present argument; except in so far as the 
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derivative character of the doctrine, as stand- 
ing upon its pages, helps to illustrate the 
authority of the august source from which it 
proceeded. And it remains true that the vital- 
ity of religion, as bound up with this doctrine, 
hung for very many centuries suspended upon 
the single cord of the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures. 

And yet we are still told (I quote from one 
of the most recent American publications) that 
the Bible belongs essentially to the same fam- 
ily as the remainder of the Eastern books 
reputed to be sacred, that it is one of many 
revelations contained in them; ‘on the whole 
the highest and best that the ancient world 
produced.’’ These books, then, it would seem, 
are like children in a class at school; and the 
Bible, on account of its merits, is promoted to 
the head of the class.1 : 

It is not the Bible that produced religion and 
morals, but religion and morals that produced 
the Bible.? It is, then, as much as any other, 
a properly human composition in its matter 
and in its authority. Yet this same author 
frankly admits that ‘‘the Bible is the parent 
of monotheism in the world, so far as a book 
can produce it.’’? And, of course, we agree 
that the monotheism of the written Bible is 
founded upon a prior communication of divine 
truth to mankind. It is strange, indeed, if the 
exclusive guardianship of the great articulus 
stantis aut cadentis religionis, which died out 
in every other country, was a charge only to 
be acknowledged in a shuffle for precedence! 
It is supremacy, not precedence, that we ask 
for the Bible; it is contrast, as well as resem- 
blance, that we must feel compelled to insist 
on. The Bible is stamped with specialty of 
origin, and an immeasurable distance separates 
it from all competitors. 

It may be right to notice in this place that 
there is a practice, somewhat usual in the Bible 
and rarely characteristic, I apprehend, of the 
other ancient books of religion, which pledges 
the personal veracity of the authors to the 
direct and definite character of the revelation 
imparted.t It is not adopted in the historical 
parts of Scripture. But where laws are to be 
delivered, it is largely used by Moses with 
some difference of degree: commonly ‘the 


Lord said unto Moses”’; or more particularly, 
as in Exodus xx, I, ‘‘and God spake all these 
words, saying’’; or, as in Deuteronomy xxix, 


I, ‘‘These are the words of the covenant, 
which the Lord commanded Moses to make 


1‘The Bible, Its Origin, Growth and Character, and 
Its Place Among the Sacred Books of the World.” By 
J. T. Sunderland, New York, 1593, p. 249. 

2Tbid, p. 250. 3/bid, p. 258. 

4Claimed, however, by Zoroaster. 
cient Religions,”’ p. 95. 
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with the children of Israel.’ In the utter- 
ances of the prophets, from first to last, it is so 
habitual, with diversities of expression which 
do not affect the substance, that it is needless 
to cite them in particular, from ‘‘ the vision of 
Isaiah,’’! to ‘‘the burden of Malachi.’’? And 
Saint Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, helps us to comprehend the character 
of inspiration, and its distinctness in his own 
case from that more general guidance which is 
given to the spiritually minded man, when he 
writes as follows: first,? ‘‘unto the married I 
command, yet not I, but the Lord’’; and 
then,* ‘‘to the rest speak I, not the Lord.” 
These are assertions of a very serious and 
practical character; they show us that often- 
times the very words, and not merely the gen- 
eral purport, were in question; and they 
appear, in the subject matter which they 
legitimately embrace, to show the singular 
earnestness with which the work of the sacred 
writers was pursued; if they do not, indeed, 
oblige us to make our choice between acknowl- 
edging inspiration and charging imposture. 
Let it not, however, be supposed, that while I 
dwell upon the contrast in dignity and title 
between the Holy Scriptures and the ancient 
books of the East, I intend to speak of those 
more promiscuous works, or of the religious 
developments gathered round them, with 
sweeping disrespect. On, the contrary, both 
the religions and the records have their value ; 
and I am cognizant of the fact that in the case 
of the Achaians, or earliest historic Greeks, 
the accepted religion embodied interesting and 
valuable elements of the old traditions pre- 
served for us among the Hebrews, although 
they had none of the advantage to be derived 
from the support of written or regular records. 
Both in subject matter and in the evidence 
they afford of drawing from a higher than any 
human source, they offer to us particulars of 
very high interest from more than one point of 
view. 
Sometimes we may recognize, as in the 
Assyrian or Vedic hymns, approximations, if 
with long intervals unfilled between, to those 
wonderful developments of the inward life of 
devotion with which the Scriptures, and 
beyond all other ancient books the Psalms, are 
so intensely charged. These impressions, out- 
side the Scriptures, have a double value : first, 
in the testimony which they render to the 
principles of piety, and secondly, in the exhi- 
bition they afford of the scarcely measurable 
superiority of the Hebrew records as patterns 
and guides in the school of religious experience. 
Still more remarkable may be considered the 
moral teachings of the Chinese philosopher, 
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Confucius. They were delivered at a very 
early date, and herein may have lain one of 
the reasons of their purity and elevation. We 
‘fitd the American writer already quoted re- 
cording with a kind of glee that Confucius 
taught the golden rule centuries before Christ.! 
A writer by no means favorable to negation 
gives it as his judgment? that the attempt of a 
religious party to represent the moral teach- 
ings of this great man as standing in close 
conflict with Christianity is much to be de- 
plored. The golden rule, however, does not 
come up to the full height of the ‘‘second” 
commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’”’ But we ought to be thankful 
wherever we find teaching so nearly approach- 
ing the truth. Again: the Egyptian ‘‘ Book 
of the Dead” vividly depicts the condition of 
man after his demise, and the judgment to be 
passed upon him. Although the religion with 
which this remarkable work was connected be 
immersed in polytheism, and false tradition 
enters into the delineation of details, yet on 
the other hand it gives a more systematic and 
particular expression to the great truth of the 
soul’s survival after death than we find set 
forth in the Hebrew books, and it is also 
remarkably sustained by the early records of 
the Zoroastrian system. All this we accept 
with lively thankfulness, and, as I shall 
shortly explain, this is to be recommended 
from a double point of view. 

Take again the case of the Hindoo cosmog- 
ony. Deficient as it is in the nobler elements 
preserved for us in the Book of Genesis, and 
even absurd in its particulars, one of its points 
may be compared to a ray of light shining fram 

_the far interior through the mazes of an inter- 
minable cavern. Its golden egg is said to have 
been the home of Brahma before his birth. He 
lay there for a divine year. And a day and 
night of Brahma’s year are equal to 8,620 mil- 
lions of ordinary years. Is it not within the 
verge of possibility that this vast extension of 
time may convey to us, even if in gross carica- 
ture, some trace of the fact that the pre-human 
periods of cosmic and mundane preparation 
appear to have extended over vast spaces of 
time ? 

And finally let us refer to the central truth 
of the unity of God. In the work which I have 
cited on ‘‘ The Jesuits in China’ we find that 
the Chinese were required by the Confucian 
religion to pay reverent worship to Tien.® This 
word Tien was interpreted at Rome to mean 
the heaven. But in China it was held that the 
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emperor had supreme hermeneutic power, and 
he steadily maintained that the phrase meant 
not heaven but the Lord of Heaven.’ And 
further it appears that, in all or some of these 
sacred bocks, as we ascend toward their oldest 
traditions we come more nearly into view of a 
primeval monotheism. This was held by Ricci, 
the Jesuit missionary, to be remarkably the case 
in the ancient religious system of China.? So 
likewise in the Gathds of Persia,* where reli- 
gion was degraded in later times. not only by 
the full development of dualism, but by the 
introduction of a multitude of gods and of ele- 
mental worship. Thus, again we have, in com- 
paring the Persian books with the Hebrew 
records, the double witness: first of concur- 
rence, and secondly of a marked inferiority. 
But apart altogether from the support given 
to the early Scriptures by resemblance or con- 
trast of contents, is that which accrues from 
the same sources to their authority. The pure 
doctrines of religion, and especially monothe- 
ism, which the speculations of to-day largely 
represent as the laborious attainment effected, 
after many efforts and through many stages, by 
the agency of human thought, is referred by 
the traditional belief of Christians to a primeval 
revelation. This belief might be sufficiently 
sustained, even did the Hebrew Scriptures 
stand alone in the world. But the concurrent 
voice of many witnesses further serves to raise 
this contention to the rank of an historical and 
moral certainty. 
GG 


For these Eastern books severally record the 
most ancient religious traditions of the respec- 
tive countries where they were in vogue. 
There is no difficulty in accounting for their 
diversities. But how are we to account for 
their points of agreement; of agreement in 
very high matters; of agreement which in 
subsequent times, instead of being extended, 
very largely disappeared ? 

Here the Hebrew book comes in to our aid ; 
and on this oceasion not so much as a trans- 
cendental fashion, as by supplying a rational 
and historical solution to an _ interesting 
problem. 

It was obviously to be expected, if these 
nations had a common origin, if they were 
distributed over the world from a common 
center, that the religious traditions which they 
have severally first placed upon record would 
bear traces of the time when they all had one 
seat, and (if so it had been) one speech. I 


1“ The Jesuits in China,’’ London, 1894, pp. 24, 27, first” 
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shall notice later on what linguistic and ethno- 
graphical research have told and are telling us 
on these subjects. But the Bible had told it to 
us long before. 

Here again it was among the Hebrews, and 
among the Hebrews alone, that any available 
and particular record of the primitive condi- 
tion of mankind was preserved. In the tenth 
chapter of Genesis we are informed how most, 
if not all, the races among whom the most 
interesting records of ancient religion are pre- 
served, sprang from the same ancestry as the 
Hebrews, and spoke with them a common 
speech.! The fact of a great threefold division 
is established by linguistic study. Many even 
of the names can be traced, such as those of the 
Medes (so much associated in religion and his- 
tory with the Persians), the Egyptians, and the 
Assyrians. Testimony from other sources, as 
to race and language, bring the Indian people 
‘within our view; and further developments 
may come to include China. Although the 
Greeks have no sacred books, properly so- 
called, it is not the less true that in their most 
ancient religious traditions they have tratis- 
mitted to us many points of marked resem- 
blance to the traditions recorded in Scripture. 
Of all the races in question the Hebrews alone 
have preserved what explains at once the con- 
currence and the diversities in the materials 
before us. They, and they alone, furnish us 
with what may be termed a history of pri- 
meval man. Does not that history, though it 
has disappeared from other channels, derive 
miuch access of credit from the confirmation 
given by the Eastern books in other particulars 
to the Hebrew books? Is it not a moral cer- 
tainty that, when the several races came to 
place upon record the oldest religious tradi- 
tions which they possessed, the record must 
have retained, in greater or in less degree, 
material derived from the stock common to 
them all before the dispersion? It seems 
impossible that while one race conserved these 
traditions in an unbroken line, all others 
should at once have lost all memory of them. 
It appears, then, that, so far as their common 
materials are concerned, all these books drew 
from one fountain head ; and that was a source 
where the doctrine of primitive and consecu- 
tive revelation from God himself to the patri- 
archal line is consistently and plainly declared. 
Regarded in this light, the singular and 
precious elements found in the Eastern books 
plainly show that the Hebrew traditions were 
not the particular classic of the Hebrew nation, 
but the best and most authentic representation 
of acommon original, and greatly corroborate 
the belief that that original was divine. 
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The Assyrian tablets have opened to us sep- 
arate traditions of the Creation and the Flood, 
in forms of very old date, which powerfully 
reinforce all these considerations. There is no 
doubt of the relationship between the narra- 
tives drawn from the tablets and the records of 
Genesis ; while a vast moral inferiority in the 
more precious of the two, that relating to the 
Creation, further shows how greatly our race 
had to suffer, in proportion as it was cut off 
from the higher opportunities of learning in 
the most authentic manner the divine lessons 
of knowledge as well as of life. 

Everything tends, then, to confirm us in the 
belief that, in the day when the human race 
was undergoing the first experiences of its 
infancy, the guiding hand and the audible voice 
of the Universal Father were made freely avail- 
able to direct its faltering and wayward march. 

I know of no reason, however, why we should 
not proceed one step farther with respect to 
these sacred books of the East. If there are 
particular cases in which any one of them brings 
into view, or into clearer view, any matter on 
which the Hebrew tradition is silent or less 
clear, why should we hesitate to acknowledge 
that, within these limits, such books are dis- 
charging an office specifically their own, and 
intrusted to them by providential wisdom? It 
might be allowable to instance the develop- 
ments as to a future life in the Egyptian and 
Persian records. But it is one thing to make 
this avowal; it is quite another to attempt 
comparing them generally with the Bible, while 
the glaring fact remains that, after every fair 
allowance, they provide us neither with the 
record of our creation, nor with the hope or the 
plan of our redemption. That is to say, on the 
matters which are to us of the profoundest 
interest they are a blank. 

In considering, however, the relations be- 
tween the Bible and the older sacred books, 
we should beware of being drawn into captious 
debate on questions of words. We may be 
asked whether the prerogative we claim for the 
Bible is a difference in kind, or whether we are 
content with the admission of a superiority in 
degree. Now, a distinction between these two 
is in common use, and reasonably so. Yet it 
may be true that this common use is founded 
more in practical good sense and utility than 
in any abstract and absolute conception of the” 
mind. Let us seek for illustrations. Does a 
good man differ from a bad man, commonly so- 
called, in kind, or only in degree? The gen- 
eral conscience would revolt against the pro- 
position that Alexander VI. (Borgia) differed 
from Savonarola, whom he burned, only in 
degree. By general consent, such differences 
are spoken of as differences in kind. Again, 
is the difference between day and night a 
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difference of kind, or only of degree? The 
general voice would reply that it is of kind. 
Yet, upon examination of the matter, it would 
be found that the difference was one only of 
degree. And in the former case of the good 
man and the bad, it might be difficult to avoid 
dispute on behalf.of a similar conclusion, at 
least until a day shall arrive when the tares are 
to be severed from the wheat. 

An explanation may perhaps be sufficiently 
supplied as follows: Evidently mere differ- 
ences of quantity are not always taken, even 
when enormous, to be differences of kind. 
Twelve hundred, or twelve thousand, millions, 
evidently differ from a simple dozen of units 
to an extent which even bewilders the think- 
ing faculty, and may well be termed immeas- 
urable. Yet it is at once seen that the differ- 
ence of the two is one only of degree, because 
there is no change of quality and character be- 
tween the trifling and the enormous numeral. 
But when quality and character, when influence 
and power, are so altered as to make the opera- 
tion in human affairs of the two things com- 
pared fundamentally different and practically 
opposed, then we reasonably decline to describe 
the difference as if it were of quantity alone. 
So, in material things, differences in the per- 
centages of different ingredients may tell upon 
what we term the essence: and we are per- 
fectly warranted, notwithstanding the rules of 
kinship as to some important points, in describ- 
ing the difference between the Scriptures and 
these other books as a difference in kind, and 
not only in degree. 

Before finally quitting the relation of the 
Bible to the Eastern sacred books, I will notice 
another point of much interest, to which atten- 
tion has recently been called by Dr. Wright.! 
We depend for our knowledge of the Bible, 
except in Greek or the case of a very few who 
are Hebrew scholars, upon translations. And, 
evidently, so it must continue to be for an 
indefinite period, and throughout the world. 
But what may be held truly wonderful is that 
the Bible in a translated form seems not sensibly 
to lose its power. In PaJestine, the Septuagint 
competed with the original Hebrew. In the 
English tongue, the Authorized Version bears, 
and has borne for centuries, the character of a 
powerful and splendid original. It has greatly 
contributed both to mold and to fix the form of 
the language. From Germany we hear a some- 
what similar account of Luther’s Bible. In 
general, even a good translation is like the 
copy of some great picture. It does not readily 
go home to heart and mind. But who has 
ever felt, or has ever heard of anyone who 
felt, either in reading the English or in other 
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translations of the Bible, the comparative tame- 
ness and inefficiency which commonly attach 
to a change of vehicle between one tongue and 
another? Is it believed that the Epistles of 
Saint Paul in English have seriously lost by 
submitting themselves to be represented in a 
version? At least it may be said with confi- 
dence that there are no grander passages in all 
English prose than some of the passages of 
those translated epistles. Such is the case of 
the Bible in its foreign dress. I am not com- 
petent to pronounce that it loses nothing. But 
it retains all its power to pierce the thoughts of 
the heart, it still remains sharper than a two- 
edged sword, it still divides bone and marrow. 
It does its work. We turn to the other Eastern 
books— what a contrast they present! Cer- 
tainly the same opportunities have not been 
afforded them of operating through a variety 
of tongues which have been given to the Holy 
Scriptures. But Confucius and the Koran were 
translated into Latin in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and in English they have been accessi- 
ble for more than one generation. They each 
assumed a German dress more than a century 
ago. The presentation of these books in the 
mass to the modern world is, of course, too 
recent to be dwelt upon. But the earlier facts 
show that, had these books been gifted with 
any of that energetic vitality which belongs to 
the Bible, a beginning of its manifestation 
would long ago have been made; whereas 
there is not a sign that any one of them is 
likely to exercise, beyond its own traditional 
borders, any sensible or widespread influence. 
They appear to sink into a caput mortuum, a 
dead letter. It is a sublime prerogative of the 
Holy Scriptures thus to reverse the curse of 
Babel. They, and they alone, supply the 
entire family of man with a medium both for 
their profoundest thoughts and for their most 
vivid sympathies which is alike available for 
all; and once more, in a certain and that no 
mean sense (so far, that is to say, as the work 
of language is concerned), they make the whole 
earth to be of one speech.! 
TW 

I next proceed to bring together in a few 
words some instances selected from the signal 
confirmations which the Holy Scriptures have 
received during the present century, through 
the progress of science and research. Every 
lover of truth must heartily desire their further 
advances on the simple and paramount ground 
of allegiance to truth. We may now, from 
reviewing what has already happened, enter- 
tain rather sanguine anticipations as to the 
probable effect of new discoveries and fuller 
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maturity of speculation in supplying further 
confirmations of the general trustworthiness of 
the early books of Scripture. 

First. The discovery of the Egyptian monu- 
ments, together with Egyptian research in 
other forms, has, as may be seen from the 
works of Brugsch and other leading students, 
completely established the historical truth of 
the Mosaic record as to the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt, their forced labor there, 
and their flight therefrom. 

Secondly. Some sixty years back, Doctor 
Whewell, in his Bridgewater Treatise, spoke 
with favor but with diffidence of the great 
theory of Laplace known as the nebular or 
rotary theory. During the intervening period 
it has won extensive acceptance in the scien- 
tific world, and appears, if not treated as a 
certainty, at least to hold the field without a 
present rival. It is in singular conformity 
with the cosmological account given in the 
first chapter of Genesis, to which I shall shortly 
return. 

Thirdly. It has been pointed out that lin- 
guistic study, especially as to the tongues of 
the races principally treated of in the Bible, 
has traced them to a single root-speech, and to 
a single region, in remarkable correspondence 
with the statements of the Book of Genesis. 

Fourthly. At the same time, and by a 
parallel movement, ethnological science has 
taken into view the dispersion and distribution 
of the human family, recorded in Genesis, 
chapter x. Tracing the relations between the 
peoples and eponymists there enunierated, and 
the eventual settlement of the great triform 
continent of Europe, Asia, and Africa, it has 
found in the chapter a striking correspondence 
with the leading facts of that ethnography. 
As an historical document, the chapter appears 
to stand without a peer among archaic monu- 
ments. 

Fifthly. The discovery, in our own day, of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, in actual use among 
certain descendants of that hybrid people, 
appears to place beyond doubt, not, of course, 
the Mosaic authorship of the books of the 
Torah as they stand, but their public use in 
their present general form, before the severance, 
in the tenth century B. C., of the northern 
from the southern kingdom. For the subse- 
quent rivalry and so frequent enmity of the 
countries would surely have led to the exposure 
of any endeavor in either of them, by priests 
or others, to falsify or substantially change 
their gencral tenor. 

Sixthly. It seems to be admitted that recent 
researches in the Holy Land, especially the 
survey by the British Royal Engineers, have 
confirmed even minutely the statements of 
the Pentateuch as to cities on the cast of the 





Jordan, whose existence the survey brought 
to light. 

Seventhly, and lastly. The records of the 
Creation and the Flood contained in the Assyr- 
ian tablets give strong support to the Biblical 
narratives. The Creation story indeed loses 
that which in Genesis is its crowning glory, 
namely, the promulgation of the great doctrine 
of Creation. It also has a large admixture 
of inferior elements; and yet not sufficient to 
efface the undeniable marks of a kindred origin . 
for the two. Both the Assyrian narratives 
carry certain marks of having proceeded from 
the same source with those of the Bible. And 
as they purport to be of a date approaching 
four thousand years before the Advent, and 
belong to a people familiar with the practice of 
regular record, they carry us up to a point 
nearer to the origin of our race than had before | 
been historically attained. Belonging to a 
series, they have greater weight than could 
have attached to them as isolated narratives 
floating on the sea of time. 

In the case of the Deluge, there are particu- 
lars on which a question may legitimately be 
raised as to the comparative accuracy of the two 
relations. This is a matter of small, if, indeed, 
of any, consequence in comparison with the 
confirmation furnished to what we must regard 
as the essential purport of thetradition. That is. 
to say, that since the appearance of man upon 
the earth there has been a great penal judgment 
inflicted upon the race, in its Babylonian seat 
and perhaps in some wider range, for its sinful- 
ness, by a terrible invasion of water, from 
which only a handful are known or believed to 
have escaped. The Creation legend, as has 
been said, proclaims itself as having departed 
sooner, and traveled far more widely, from the 
precious original. 

Vi 

It has now become almost a matter of course, 
in any statement, however cursory, which 
deals with the Scriptures at large, to notice 
that great chapter, the first chapter of Genesis. 
It was long a favorite subject of attack, and 
defenders came to be somewhat disheartened 
and intimidated. But there has grown up in 
some, I trust in many minds, a conviction that 
this chapter is a great fortress of the Scrip- 
tures, not an open passage through which they 
may be advantageously assailed. We should, 
therefore, accept with satisfaction every proper 
occasion for noticing, however briefly, its main 
characteristics. 

And at the very outset we ought to cast 
aside the poor and artificial shelter which some 
have sought in broadly distinguishing between 
spiritual matters and matters physical, in 
which last it is said it was not the design of 
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Scripture to furnish us with an education. 
Nor is it. But spiritual facts may have a phys- 
ical side, and facts physical a spiritual side; 
nor can a sharp or defensible line be drawn 
between them. The Ascension, the Resurrec- 
tion, even the Incarnation of Christ, involved 
strongly physical elements, and such a plea of 
defense as I have mentioned is one highly dan- 
gerous if not fatal to their authority. Even so 
the announcement of Creation in this great 
chapter, to mention nothing else, besides being 
a physical fact, is one of the greatest and most 
pregnant moral facts in the whole Bible. Re- 
nouncing all subterfuge, let us boldly point 
out the superlative claims and the hardly 
measurable value of the chapter. Each lead- 
ing point must, however, be dismissed in a 
few words.! 

First. The doctrine of Creation, that is the 
production of matter without any material 
antecedent, is set in the very forefront of the 
chapter. And here, as in the case of mono- 
theism, the treasure of this truth is enshrined 
exclusively in the Scriptures. The great phi- 
losophers of old time could not come at it; 
but the babes and sucklings (for such they 
were in learning) of the Hebrew race had it, 
through this inestimable chapter, for a house- 
hold word. The Psalter, for example, is satu- 
rated with it from end to end. The creation of 
man is a moral fact of the very highest impor- 
tance. It establishes the title of the Almighty 
to rule over us, and to dispose of us in a man- 
ner which without this doctrine it would be 
difficult to establish or even to comprehend. 
It may be added that when once the doctrine 
of Creation has been firmly founded, every 
such question as those recently raised and now 
afloat concerning the possibility of miracle 
seems to become trivial and even frivolous. 
What exercise of divine power can we presume 
to exclude, when we have embraced this 
sublime and wholly transcendental act as an 
elementary fact of our religion ? 

Secondly. The highest peculiarity of the 
chapter is, perhaps, this: that it propounds, 
from man and to man, not as speculation or 
mere opinion, but as authoritative fact, what 
happened in the heavens and the earth before 
man himself existed. It has been said that 
either this was known by scientific inquiry, or 
iby divine revelation.” 

There is, indeed, a third alternative, that of 
hardy and fortunate imposture, but it has not 

1The main considerations associated with Genesis 
i-ii, 4, are more fully treated in my small work, ‘ The 
Impregnable Rock of. Holy Scripture’? (Revised Edi- 
tion, 1592). 

2"The Bible, Science and Faith,” by the Rev. Mr. 
Zahm, Professor of Physics in the University of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore, 1894, p. 30. 





been put into the field, and need not be con- 
sidered. The idea of scientific inqsiry is abso- 
lutely inapplicable to a period thousands of 
years before men dreamt of examining the 
crust of the earth, to say nothing of its total 
incongruity with the habits and pursuits of 
the Hebrew race. What genius and culture 
did not elsewhere attain could not have been 
learned by research in a case where genius and 
culture for such purposes did not exist. And 
how could science, which presumes all along 
the anterior existence of man and of the mate- 
rial order, have had the means of learning how 
that material order originally came into being ? 
There was no pow sto, no point of departure 
from which it could begin to operate. 

Thirdly. As a chapter of practical and reli- 
gious teaching, scientific completeness forms no 
part of its aim. Its truly rational method is to 
use such language as shall be most communi- 
cative. Hence it makes no definite allusion to 
the great Reptile age, which had ceased to be 
represented in nature such as it was presented 
to primitive man. Hence, again, it speaks of 
the moving of the spirit on the waters, where 
the elements of water had not yet been disen- 
tangled and combined, but by’the word water 
was conveyed effectually and simply the idea 
of fluid with motion, as distinct from what is 
stationary and solid.! Fishes and birds are 
associated together, but placed in their true 
order of priority. Both are made anterior to 
the land population. A like orderly succession 
had been maintained in regard to diffused 
light, to sea and land, to the concentration of 
the heavenly bodies severally, and to life in its 
three great forms as vegetable, animal, and 
spiritual. Evolution, the darling of our age, 
has the first chapter of Genesis for its parent 
source. 

Fourthly. Referring the origin of man and 
animals to a common source, the chapter lays 
the foundations of duty to the brute creation, 
which was recognized in the Mosaic law, but 
not by the ancient world at large. It elevated 
the conception of duty to the Most High by 
the special parentage assigned (in verses 26, 27) 
to the human race. It exhibited the fond and 
elaborate care with which, through a long suc- 
cession of stages, God had prepared for man, 
as a favored child; the home in which he was 
set down, and which was declared to be “ very 
good.” ; 

Fifthly, Objectors have fondly dwelt on the 
use of the word day, and its sharp division into 
‘the evening’ and ‘‘the morning,” as totally 


1One modern writer substitutes for the word water 
“a surging chaos,” and another “ uncdimpounded, hom- 
ogenous, gaseous condition”; truly hopeful modes of 
conveying instruction to the mind of infantine, primeval 
man, 
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inapplicable to the vast periods deemed to have 
been required for the operations noted in the 
chapter. But — 

(1) The main question is, whether the phrase 
was well adapted to convey to the infant mind 
of man that division of the great work into 
successive stages which was the main idea 
required to be conveyed, and which, as we see 
from the subsequent Scriptures, was clearly 
conveyed to and retained by the Hebrew race, 
and by no other race on earth. The power of 
numeration, even as high as toa thousand, was 
very imperfectly possessed by all or some races 
of men as late as the time of Homer. In our 
own day, large numbers are really conventional 
symbols, rather than the vehicles of clear 
ideas; they simply confuse the mind of a 
child, and in a great degree baffle that of a 
grown man. 

(2) It is noteworthy that, contrary to our 
common usage, the evening precedes instead of 
following the morning. It seems to be among 
the proofs of the commanding influence of this 
chapter that this appears as the Jewish usage 
both throughout the Scriptures and down to 
the present day. And this form appears to be 
the one which, according to the theory of rota- 
tion, is correct. For the first possible marking 
or notation of time in connection with light 
would be its diminution on the side of the 
earth turned away from the central solar mass, 
and the second when with an increase of lumin- 
osity that side again came to face the (incipient) 
sun. It would be very easy, did space permit, 
to deal with any other objection which has 
been taken to the use in the Mosaic narrative of 
a phrase which has proved its efficacy for its 
proper purpose by the results exhibited in the 
literature and usages of the Jews. 

(3) If we hold that the days of the great 
chapter are not periods of twenty-four hours, 
-but are themselves chapters of action capable 
of overlapping, rather than of mere horological 
time, this is not a denial that the several stages 
might have been accomplished in any number 
of our chronic hours, however small, had it so 
pleased the Almighty Father. It is because 
the analogy of nature, which teaches us his 
ordinary method of operation, points to the 
prolongation of complex and diversified proc- 
esses over considerable periods of time as 
being usual, and we prefer the construction 
of the word which is agreeable to such analogy. 

(4) It is a gross error to suppose that the 
Christian Church has ever tied itself to the 
opinion which treats these days as days of 
twenty-four hours. In the very first ages of 
the literature of the Church, different teachers 
and different schools freely and without 
reproach promulgated different interpretations. 
This has been well shown in America during 








the present year, in the work of Professor 
Zahm already quoted (chapters il-iv). So that 
the question was an open one, and never at any 
period, I believe, has there been an attempt at 
an authoritative construction of the passages. 
And now let us thankfully review the security 
of the position which the Bible, and especially 
the great chapter, holds in relation to present 
or possible research and its results. 

Suppose for a moment that it were found, or 
came to be granted in the argumentation of 
science, that the first and lowest forms of life 
had been evolved from lifeless matter as their 
immediate antecedent. What statement of Holy 
Scripture would be shaken by the discovery ? 
What would it prove to us, except that there 
had been given to certain inanimate substances 
the power, when they were brought into certain 
combinations, of reappearing in some of the 
low forms which live, but live without any of the 
worthier prerogatives of life? No conclusion 
would follow for reasonable men, except the 
perfectly rational conclusion that the Almighty 
had seen fit to endow with certain powers in 
particular circumstances, and to withhold from 
them, in all other circumstances, the material 
elements which he had created, and for which 
it was surely for him to determine the condi- 
tions of existence and of productive power, and 
the sphere and manner of their operation? | 

Or again, if we are to suppose (a question on 
which no opinion need be given) that the 
years allowed by the chronology of Holy 
Scripture from the Deluge to the Advent, or 
from the Creation to the Deluge, are proved by 
the facts of prehistoric date, which have been 
supplied through archzeology or otherwise, to 
be fewer than are required according to sound 
analogies for the occurrences recorded, in what 
respect need we be discomposed? It has, or it 
should have been, notorious to us all that the 
Hebrew text, the translation known as the 
Septuagint, and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
supply three different chronologies, as between 
which there are no materials for conclusive or 
authoritative decision. As they differ so that 
their figures of time cannot all be reconciled, it 
is plain that no theory of infallibility, however 
aspiring, will protect them from legitimate 
criticism. And what right have we to assert, 
should evidence to the contrary be produted, 
that the gap between the longest and the 
shortest has touched the extreme limit which, 
did we know them, might be supplied by the 
facts? As each asserts itself against the others, 
so the actual history might vary from them all, 
and establish a more extended — possibly even 
a much more extended — boundary. 

Or again if, while Genesis! asserts a separate 


1 Genesis i, 26-25. 


creation of man, science should eventually 
prove that man sprang, by a countless multi- 
tude of indefinitely small variations, from a 
lower, and:even from the lowest ancestry, the 
statement of the great chapter would still re- 


main undisturbed. For every one of those vari- | 


ations, however minute, is absolutely separate, 
in the points wherein it varies, from what fol- 
lowed and also from what preceded it; is, in 
fact and in effect, a distinct or separate cre- 
ation. And the fact that the variation is so 
small that, taken singly, our use may be not to 
reckon it, is nothing whatever to the purpose. 
For it is the finiteness of our faculties which 
shuts us off by a barrier downward (beyond a 
certain limit) from the small, as it shuts us off 
by a barrier upward from the great; whereas, 
for him whose faculties are infinite, the small 
and the great are, like.the light and the dark- 
ness, ‘‘both alike,’! and, if man came up by 
innumerable stages from a low origin to the 
image of God, it is God only who can say, as 
he has said in other cases, which of those 
stages may be worthy to be noted with the dis- 
tinctive name of creation, and at what point of 
the ascent man could first be justly said to 
exhibit the image of God. 

Or, let us open another topic. Let us sup- 
pose ourselves confronted with the Quaternary 
or geological man, and challenged to declare 
whether a being, if only lodged in a form gen- 
erally corresponding as to limbs and cranium 
with our own, is recognized by us as belonging 
to that family of man which was made in the 
image of God.?, Our answer is plain. We have 
no means of knowing what the geological man 
may have been in respect to that vital condi- 
tion which stamps his nature as a nature con- 
formable to the Mosaic description. When 
science supplies us with those means, it will 
be time enough for us to meet the challenge. 
We shall then know whether he had the spirit- 
ual, as well as the animal and intelligent life ; 
whether, with circumstantial resemblances, he 
was apart from us as to essence, or whether we 
are essentially as well as circumstantially one. 
He may have been only on his way to that 
condition which the words of Scripture so 
beautifully describe. Certain animals, as we 
know, are endowed with high, and might con- 
ceivably be endowed with higher intelligence. 
Bishop Butler treats them as not absolutely 
beyond the possibility of being raised to a level 
with ourselves. There might be beings with 
higher endowments than any now enjoyed by 


any creature less elevated than man, and yet 


who, notwithstanding, might not be capable 
of attaining to the supreme gift which in 
some sense allies our nature with Deity, For 


1Psalm cxxxix, 12, 2Genesis i, 26. 
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example: Man is nowhere more clearly severed 
from the lower orders of the animal creation 
than as a tool-making animal. A tool-making 
creature, in the form of a man, would have 
a position higher than that of any known 
animal; but can we declare it impossible that 
there might be such a creature, who neverthe- 
less should not come within the conditions 
which would declare him to be one created in 
the image of his maker? 

I have dwelt most largely on the value of 
the great chapter for the purpose of establish- 
ing theistic and Christian faith. But we may 
gladly bear in mind that it was probably given 
for purposes still higher than those of any 
controversy or contention, however sacred. 
While it taught primitive man the doctrine of 
one God, it also powerfully tended to establish 
him in his true filial relation to the great Being 
it had revealed. He saw around him an abun- 
dant provision made for his subsistence, his 
comfort, his childlike delights. He learned 
something of what he owed to his Almighty 
Father. And if the great teachings of this 
chapter were from the first made known to 
him, they probably gave him all the knowl- 
edge which he had faculties to receive, while 
they trained and disciplined his mind for 
apprehending more. They contained not a 
word to darken the pure atmosphere in which 
he lived. They exhibited to him the march of 
onward and upward progress, which, so far as 
our limited faculties instruct us, would seem 
to be the normal condition of man, when 
launched on the right lines of progress, as the 
highest earthly work of God. From this point 
of view, the chapter might almost in its simple 
sublimity be termed the Gospel of Paradise. 


VI. 


There has been a disposition, due, it would 
appear, rather to zeal than to a prudent esti- 
mate of the position, which has led many to 
maintain the absolute accuracy and truth of 
every word contained in the book which we 
properly term the Sacred Volume. But this, 
like other works, has had to undergo many 
risks to which other vehicles of human knowl- 
edge are subject when in the course of trans- 
mission from people to people, and from age to 
age. The earliest traditions of all may have 
been orally handed on. When they passed 
into writing, and afterward into print (which 
has neutralized many of the previously exist- 
ing risks), the business of custody and of copy- 
ing and the special necessity of translating a 
book intended, after a preliminary season, for 
all mankind, were matters such that an abso- 
lute immunity from casual errors could only 
have been obtained, in this or any other case, 
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by a standing miracle. But such an interven- 
tion of miracle none have been hardy enough 
to assert. The question in dispute, therefore, 
disappears, and absolute inerrability cannot be 
maintained. Not that such a provision might 
not have been made, had God in his wisdom so 
seen fit. It would, however, net have been in 
keeping with the ordinary conditions of the 
dispensations under which we live; and, both 
here and elsewhere, it is the sufficiency, rather 
than the absolute mechanical perfection, of the 
provisions made by God for the attainment of 
his purposes, on which we have to rely. 

In this case, however, we are not left to the 
operation of mere presumptions for the deter- 
mination of the case. We have to meet the 
broad fact that there are before us two texts at 
least of the Hebrew Scriptures, which are 
rivals-in authority. The one is in the original 
tongue; but the other, the translation of the 
Septuagint, was made from manuscripts far 
older than any of those from which our Hebrew 
Bible is derived. The differences are some- 
times irreconcilable. But both authorities are 
cited, apparently with indifference, by our 
Lord and by his apostles. Where they differ 
in substance, we cannot suppose the two to be 
equally authentic, or there would be two chan- 
nels of infallibility instead of one. Here, then, 
we have the existence of some forms of error, 
smaller or greater, established beyond doubt. 
Even if an explanation could be found for such 
a conflict, it could not cover the case of the 
three chronologies. The principal differences 
attach to the period between Adam, or the 
Creation, and the emigration of Abram from 
Haran. For this the Septuagint! gives a period 
of 3,279 years; the Hebrew, 2,023; and the 
Samaritan text, 2,324. It is almost as difficult 
to place in any other category the differences as 
to certain genealogies. Next to them may be 
specified numerical statements bearing upon 
‘their face the highest probability of an error 
of copyists, commonly by exaggeration. The 
numbers assigned to the children of Israel 
when they quitted Egypt?— 600,000" on foot 
that were men, besides children—may be 
quoted as an instance, and others could be 
readily supplied. It seems not impossible that 
while the introduction of errors in numerical 
statements is peculiarly common and easy 
(most of all when numerals, as in Hebrew, are 
designated by letters), the particular direction 
of these errors may be partly due to the bias of 
Jewish patriotism. 


1‘‘Smith’s Bible Dictionary,” Art. Chronology. 

2 Exodus xii, 37. 

3A number raised to over two millions by reckoning 
those males who could not walk, and also the females. 
“ Speaker’s Commentary ” 7 doc, and “ Student’s Bible,”’ 
do. 





Again, there are instances where no phrase 
aiming at scientific accuracy would have con- 
veyed an intelligible idea, and an expression in 
itself imperfect supplied the only vehicle 
available for reaching the apprehension of the 
race in its infancy. Such is the case of Gene- 
sis 1, 2, already noticed. Among the well- 
known cases are those in which the movement 
of the sun and the immobility of the earth are 
described, and those which speak of corporal 
organs in connection with the Almighty. 

We may proceed a step farther to notice, by 
way of example, those passages of the Psalms 
which, if literally and grammatically construed, 
might be held to affirm a real existence for the 


' gods of the heathen. For we are told that God 


“is a judge among gods”? ;! again, ‘‘ worship 
him, all ye gods”’ ;? and once more, ‘‘thou art 
exalted far above all gods” ;? while we know 
from other Psalms that ‘‘the gods of the 
heathen are but idols,” ‘‘the work of men’s 
hands.’’+ 

Reasons have already been given why we 
should decline on behalf of such passages to 
accept, when they will bear it, the unsafe 
excuse, not always true as matter of dry fact, 
that they refer to such departments of knowl- 
edge as lie beyond the scope of the Scripture 
revelation. This idea is capable of a just appli- 
cation, but partially and by no means univer- 
sally. Let us frankly and fearlessly accept the 
comparatively few inaccuracies of the text as 
they stand; they make no sensible deduction 
either from the value or from the efficacy of the 
Bible. It is not in these matters that we touch 
any serious portion of the case. The objector 
advances his principal line of battle when he 
brings together from the pages of the Old 
Testament a list of acts which, as he thinks, 
offend the moral sense, but which, in some of 
the cases, are passed without censure, and in 
others even attract emphatic praise. Such are 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the reception by Rahab 
of the spies who were hostile to her country, 
and the slaughter of Sisera by Jael; a list 
to which I will only add the destruction by 
Jehu of the Baal worshipers. I need not touch 
the cases on which the Bible passes no judg- 
ment; and any notice taken here of these grave 
matters must be slight and insufficient. 

I pass by the case of Abraham with these 
remarks only: that he, who probably had 
learned through the tradition of Enoch that 
God had modes of removal for his children 
other than death, may well have believed that 
some such method would at the critical moment 


1 Psalm 1xxxii, 1. 

2Psalm xcvii, 7. See also Psalms |xxxix, 7; 
CxXxxvi, 3; Cxxxviii, 1. 

3 Psalm xcvii, 9. 

4 Psalms xcvii, 7; CXXXV, TS. 
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be devised for Isaac; and that what is com- 
mended in him by the Bible is not the intention 
to slay his own son with his own hand, but! 
the ready assent to the privation he was to 
undergo in the frustration of the promise that 
the Messianic line should descend from him. 
But I will dwell upon the case of Jael, because, 
although she is not commended in the New 
Testament among the witnesses of faith, she is 
emphatically praised by Deborah the prophet- 
ess; and because, on the other hand, she is 
commonly made the subject of the severest and 
most unqualified censure; as though, from the 
objector’s point of view, the case admitted of 
no discussion. The swoop and haste of these 
judgments perhaps mainly serve to show with 
what laxity questions are sometimes handled, 
when the matter at issue is only thought to ke 
the honor of Almighty God. 

It is urged, however, that her conduct dis- 
played the extreme of violence combined with 
the extreme of deceit, and with the profanation 
of the laws of hospitality, against a man with 
whom she and hers, the house of Heber the 
Kenite, had no quarrel. 

‘This, as a bare statement of fact, is mainly 
true. But, on the other hand, and as regards 
social duty, was not the first social duty of 
Jael rather to the children of Israel — her fam- 
ily being derived from Jethro the father-in-law 
of Moses— than to Sisera, with whom she had 
no other than a negative relation? Was not 
Sisera the chief agent and representative of a 
power which was seeking by war to extirpate 
or enslave the Israelites? Did Jael, or did 
Sisera, create the dilemma? And what were 
the alternatives set before her by the act of 
Sisera? He demanded shelter; he required of 
her? that she should deny his presence in her 
house, and should use against those who were 
first entitled to her sympathies the instrument 
of falsehood which she turned against ‘him. 
Surely all the reason of the case was not on 
the side of this demand! What were the 
alternatives before her if she complied with it ? 
The victorious Israelites were in hot pursuit ; 
and Barak’s path lay by her house. Asa lone 
woman she was in no condition to refuse him 
entry to her house altogether. Had she denied 
the presence of Sisera, as he required, and had 
her house been searched, her life must ob- 
viously have fallen a sacrifice to the vengeance 
of the victors; nay, rather to their just resent- 
ment. Had they waived the search, and had 
Sisera in consequence made good his way to 
Hazor, with what purpose would he have gone 
there? Certainly, and from his point of view 
justly, he must have gone there still to fight 
his people’s battle; that is to say, again to 
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carry fire and sword, at the earliest practicable 
moment, through the homes of Israel. Had 
she no duty to her own flesh and blood? none 
to the people in whose land she dwelt, and 
with whom by her husband’s descent she stood 
in bond of sacred alliance? She knew, too, 
that Sisera and his friends were laid under the 
curse, as inhabitants of Canaan, which God 
had laid upon that people for their wickedness; 
so that except by disobedience to God the 
Israelites were under a general command to 
withhold from them clemency in war. I do 
not prosecute this branch of the subject, which 
sometimes is so handled as to involve the 
assumption that no amount of wickedness. 
could warrant the extinction of the nation 
involved in it. 

Now, I submit that what has been said shows 
that there were very grave difficulties in this 
case from whatever point of view it may be 
regarded. I have cited a statement of it 
wholly adverse to Jael. Let me put the case 
in her favor. There was war—a war of exter- 
mination. When she was compelled to take a 
side, she rightly took the side of those with 
whom she had special ties. She slew a nian, 
but it was a man who, more than any other, 
was the life and soul of the war against those 
whom she had made her own people. She 
slew him in her own house; but it was not she 
who brought him there. She sacrificed his 
life for her folk. He had desired her to expose 
her own life for him. She slew him with 
deceit and falsehood. But these are of the 
essence of stratagem in war, and could the 
Israelites, or those denizens who took their 
part, be expected to refrain from them ? 

I think that, viewing the question with the 
modern eye, we might say that there was no 
course open to Jael which was in all respects 
satisfactory. Dr. James Mozley, who stands in 
the first rank of English theology for the 
present century, has given us a masterly dis- 
cussion. of this subject in the sixth of his 
‘‘Lectures on the Old Testament.’’?! It was 
evidently a case of conflicting duties. Human 
life furnishes from day to day abundant minor 
examples of such cases; and there are many of 
them, for which, with our limited faculties, we 
can find no satisfactory solution. Dr. Mozley 
observes justly (p. 150) that with admiration 
there must here be mingled a certain repug- 
nance; something rises up within us against 
the act. The same observation applies to-day 
in the more difficult of the cases where conflict 
of opposing duties has arisen. Difficulty for 
us only springs up when we contemplate the 
glowing and unqualified enlogy of Deborah? 
But that eulogy was pronounced under a 
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partial and progressive revelation; under a 


system where the Almighty, in that earlier’ 


stage of human experience, authorized and 
enjoined modes of action toward public ene- 
mies such as have never found a sanctioned 
place under the Christian system. In this 
view, we are little concerned with the case. 
Let us state the upshot in the form least 
favorable to our estimate of the Bible. The 
sacred book states in bare outline, and at 
various epochs approves, certain acts in whole 
or in part irreconcilable, so far as we see, with 
the law of Christian love. It only indicates, 
and does not give us the advantage of know- 
ing, the contemporary argument in defense. 
These acts are, in perhaps the most difficult 
case, analogous to acts which are now pro- 
duced in times of violence, and which, being 
so produced, do not draw down the censure of 
mankind. Admit that they leave a moral diffi- 
culty unexplained. It is in a volume which, 
taken as a whole, bears a testimony, compre- 
hensive, wonderful, and without rival, to truth 
and righteousness. How are we to treat the 
case? JI answer by an illustration. Suppose I 
am reading a work full of algebraic equations, 
which I find to be a sound and masterly book. 
But at length I arrive at one which I cannot 
wholly solve, cannot wholly comprehend. 
Should I on this account renounce and con- 
demn the book? No; I should reserve it in 
hope of a complete solution in the future. 
This seems to be the mode which is dictated 
alike by reverence and good sense, not only in 
the case of the Holy Bible, but in regard to the 
mysterious problems which encounter us when 
our eyes traverse the field of human destinies 
at large. We know the abundant richness of 
the gift we hold and enjoy; as to the small 
portion of light at present withheld, we con- 
tentedly abide our time. Nor let our appreci- 
ation of Holy Scripture in any respect be 
cooled by our becoming conscious that the 
light it sheds was less full in old Hebrew days 
than when the fullness of time had come. 
The slight and hardly perceptible points of 
difficulty in Holy Writ are doubtless meant, 
like the far more obtrusive difficulties pre- 
sented by the face of the world and of life, for 
the trial, enlargement, and corroboration of the 
principle of faith in the minds of believing 
Christians, and thereby for the greater excel- 
lence and happiness of men, and the more 
abundant glory of God as redounding from it. 
The Christian apologist need entertain no 
fear in probing to the very bottom any and all 
objections advanced, on whatever grounds, 
against the divine inspiration of the Bible. He 
cannot claim a mathematical exactitude for 
every proposition it contains. This is quite 
plain from what has been already stated, as to 
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matters of fact. Even in the New Testament 
we find that inspired utterances appear to have 
been subject, at least in certain cases, to critical 
and corrective judgment. Saint Paul informs 
us that God had appointed various officers in 
the Church, among whom were prophets; and 
these prophets appear to haye ranked near to 
the apostles.! He tells us that, in the delivery 
of what was supplied to them, their free agency 
was not altogether excluded; for, says the 
apostle, ‘the spirits of the prophets are subject 
to the prophets,’’? and accordingly the utter- 
ances delivered by one prophet were not exempt 
from animadyersion by his brethren: for again 
we have, ‘‘ Let the prophets speak two or three, 
and let the other judge” (in the Revised Ver- 
sion, ‘‘discern’’); that is to say, discriminate, 
and consequently, if need be, rectify.» The 
notable case of Agabus bears upon this subject. 
In the name of the Holy Ghost he prophesied 
that if Saint Paul went up to Jerusalem the 
Jews would bind him and deliver him to the 
Gentiles. Saint Paul did go to Jerusalem. 
The Jews, in an uproar, were about to kill him; 
but the Romans rescued him by force from 
their fury, bound him with two chains end 
then, having saved his life, proceeded to the 
examination of his case.? The substance of the 
prophecy, as to the danger to Saint Paul’s life, 
was fully verified; but the incidents were 
materially changed. It may be that, in very 
early stages of the divine dispensation, there 
was no such careful provision as in the Corin- 
thian Church against what we may term undi- 
gested prophecy. To say that by such proyi- 
sion an element of uncertainty is introduced 
into the divine Word would be a futile criticism. 
Elements of uncertainty, in the strict meaning 
of the words, we have already noticed. But 
we have also seen, hounding, tempering, and 
overruling them all, the radiancy of the Divine 
Spirit, which has flooded the Holy Scriptures 
with a supply of light that our experience, now 
reaching over several thousand years, has 
proved to be fully adequate to all the needs of 
mankind. And this is the rock that may still 
and ever be justly termed impregnable. 


sulle 


After this review, it may now be time to 
sum up the situation, and also to seek a 
moment’s refreshment in turning from topics 
more or less polemical to such as are practical. 

The Holy Scriptures have for the last hun- 
dred years resembled a beleaguered town, with 
the shouts of the foeman and the roar of his 
artillery sounding round the walls. It would 


21. Corinthians xiv, 32. 
4 Acts xxi, Io, II. 


11. Corinthians xii, 28. 
%1, Corinthians xiv, 29. 
5 Acts xxi, 30, Seq. 
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be most unjust, and not less absurd, to apply 
such a description, or anything approaching it, 
to a reverent criticism, however acute might 
be its vision, however searching its processes, 
or whatever effect they might have had in dis- 
integrating the sacred volume. For the Bible 
must, on account of its human dress, come 
under literary treatment, and of that treatment 
truth, and not comfort or quietude, must be 
the aim.. But the penetrating character of the 
diagnosis pursued by a_ skilled physician 
detracts nothing from the tenderness of his 
regard either for the character or the feelings 
of his patient; at least if, besides being a 
clever, he is also a judicious and right-minded 
man. Now, dividing roughly assailants from 
defenders, admitting fully, with respect to the 
modern. critics that, until they show them- 
selves otherwise, they are to be considered as 
assailants only of the form and not the spirit of 
the Bible, we may still ask whether their tone 
and temiper, speaking generally, has been such, 
say, for example, in Germany, as the Christian 
community was entitled not only to desire but 
to demand? Have they proceeded under the 
influence of sentiment such as would govern 
one who was endeavoring either to wipe away 
external impurities or to efface spurious 
manipulations, from some great work of a 
famous artist? Not the mind only, but the 
finger also, of such a man is guided by tender- 
ness and reverence throughout. And, in the 
case of the Holy Scriptures, to tenderness and 
reverence there should be added an ever-living 
sense of gratitude for the work which they 
have performed and are performing in the 
world. Has this been the prevailing and dom- 
inating spirit of the critical negations of the 
last half century? Sweeping judgments, in 
answer to such a question, are not to be deliv- 
ered without breach of propriety and of 
charity, except by students both widely and 
accurately versed in the subject matter. <A 
very limited acquaintance with the critical 
literature certainly does not show me, within 
my own narrow bounds, that the negative 
school carefully eschews precipitaney and 
levity ; that it mever seems to betray a desire 
for the negative conclusion rather than the 
affirmative; that it handles what it deems sick 
and sore places as children would deal with 
them in an afflicted parent; that reverence is 
the keynote of its tone.! Glad shall I be, if 


!T do not know the latest American literature on the 
subject of the higher critics ; but in Britain we have had 
two important though not bulky publications. 

Sir W. Muir, Principal of Edinburgh University, the 
highest British authority on all that relates to the 
“origin”? of the Mohammedan religion, arguing by 
analogy, with due circumspection and reserve, from his 
own comprehensive researches to the case of the Book 
of Deuteronomy, condemns the theory of Wellhausen 








better informed and more competent judges be 
able to render a different and more satisfactory 
account. A 

But be this as it may, and however grave at 
the present day may be the general assault 
upon belief, with which Bible criticism ought 
to have nothing in common, the impression 
made upon me by the experience of life is that, 
wherever religion is alive, the Bible has not 
lost any of its power. I am not now contem- 
plating its office as a corrector of error, as a 
tribunal of appeal upon soundness of doctrine 
and of practice, but am considering it entirely 
with reference to what may be termed its pas- 
toral office; to that declaration of the Apostle 
which apprises us that all Scripture given by 
inspiration of God (I am now assuming that 
the lately revised English version has in this 
passage improved upon the old one) is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.! This was 
to Timothy, who from a child had known the 
Scriptures of the older covenant, which were 
able to make him ‘wise unto salvation ’’ ?— 
that is, unto hearty reception of the faith of 
Christ. And if the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, laden with the several difficulties of 
which we hear so much, could accomplish so 
great a work, what must not be the wealth, 
and what the capabilities, of the Scriptures of 
the New Covenant, with their larger, brighter 
and more disentangled revelation ? 

I have referred to the vast multiplication of 
copies of the Sacred Scriptures through Bible 
societies and otherwise. If we turn to other 
portions of the Christian fold than those prin- 
cipally concerned with Bible societies, we must 
not forget to observe that free and full cireula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures was the rule and 
practice of the entire Christian Church, until 
in the course of the sixteenth century jealous- 
ies due to the controversies of the time pro- 
duced, as it would appear, a change of policy 
in the Latin Church. I have myself purchased 
in Athens a cheap copy of the tract of Saint 
Chrysostom, in which he presses upon the laity 
as against all the evidence, and every likelihood of the 
case. 

A still more direct thrust is administered by Dr. W. L. 
Baxter, the minister of a charge in St. Andrews. In 
some very concise tracts, bearing the title, ‘One God, 
One Sanctuary—Is Wellhausen Right?” he examines 
with apparently merciless care and precision the conten- 
tion of Wellhausen that the unification of the Hebrew 
religion at a single center was never heard of until the 
reign of Josiah, and was only after the Exile solidly and 
permanently established, He not only overthrows the 
doctrine and reduces it to dust, but appears to convict 
the critic of faults so gross as to suffice for destroying 
any literary or scientific reputation, This publication 
appeared in April, 1894. Unless and until it is answered, 
it seems to exclude any and every appeal to Wellhausen 
as an authority. (December, 1894.) 

111, Timothy iii, 16. 211, ‘Timothy iii, 15. 
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the study of the Scriptures and contests the 
arguments of those indisposed to forward it. 
This tract was published with the countenance 
_of the Archbishop. I also possess a beautiful 
copy of the Gospels and Acts, in a pocket size, 
printed at Venice,in 1544, and another of the 
same character, also printed at Venice in 1536; 
both of them without note or comment. In 
truth, the amount of diffusion of the sacred 
volume from the era of the invention of print- 
ing down to the Reformation is even astonish- 





ing. They were translated and printed in 
almost every European tongue, except the 
Russian. Germany had no less than sixteen 
complete versions. In France the Versions 
and Epitomes, taken together, amounted to 
twenty. England lagged deplorably, and had 
nothing before Tyndale: for the great work of 
Wycliffe was never printed until half of the 
nineteenth century had gone by. We must 
hope that the appreciation of the teaching and 
feeding efficacy of the Bible is on the increase ; 
and that any jealousies associated either with 
the grave difficulties of translation, or with the 
possibility that perverse minds may now treat 
the sacred books as the Epistles of Saint Paul 
were treated in the apostolic age, are being 
gradually abated. Why should the dutiful 
perusal of the Bible raise any apprehension on 
behalf of the Church, or Kingdom of God, 
which is asserted with so much force in impor- 
tant portions of the Old Testament, and set 
forth, or presupposed, in almost every page of 
the New? Does it not seem that God has con- 
signed to us a double witness in the living 
voice which proclaims that word throughout 
the world, and in the unalterable record which 
provides for maintaining the harmony of that 
living human voice with the divine purpose. 
Not, indeed, that the Bible has either converted 
the world, or saved Christianity from all error 
and corruption, any more than it has saved 
Christians from all sin. But, of the actual faith 
and love that subsist in the Christian heart, 
despite the world, the flesh, and the devil, who 
can doubt that, over and above the corrective 
action of the Bible, there is a vast portion due 
to the direct influence, most of all perhaps 
among English-speaking peoples, of its words 
upon hearts and life? 

It may, perhaps, be excused, if, before con- 
cluding, and before touching on the applica- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures to the inward life 
of civilized man at large, I venture, not with- 
out diffidence, to offer a few words to the class 
of which I have been a member for more than 
three score continuous years ; the class engaged 
in political employment, and invested with so 
considerable a power in governing the affairs, 





and in shaping the destinies, of mankind. In 
my own country I have observed that those | 
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who form this class have fallen under the 
influence of the negative or agnostic spirit: of 
the day in a much smaller degree, than have 
some other classes. And, indeed, widening the 
scope of this observation, I would say, that the 
descriptions of persons who are habitually con- 
versant with human motive, conduct, and con- 
cerns, are very much less borne down by scep- 
ticism than specialists of various kinds and 
those whose pursuits have associated them 
with the literature of fancy, with abstract 
speculation, or with the study, history, and 
framework of inanimate nature. So far, they 
are indeed happy in their lot. They are also 
to be congratulated on this, that the good they 
do has the privilege, as their evil deeds have 
the misfortune, of operating at once on the 
character, condition, and prospects, not of 
individuals only, but of large masses of their 
fellow creatures. They also enjoy avery great 
advantage, which, perhaps, they do not always 
duly appreciate, in the free and active, even if 
sometimes licentious, comments incessantly 
offered by the press and the public on their 
proceedings. More might be added in the 
same strain; but I forbear. Still, the dis- 
tinctive features of their profession are not all 
of this rosy or favorable color. They are under 
peculiar temptations, not only to judge with 
undue severity the actions, but also to miscon- 
strue and suspect the motives of those with 
whom they are in conflict or in contact. Both 
in self-defense and in the prosecution of their 
aims, which we may suppose to be generally 
lawful, they are open, in the choice of means, 
without any visible deviation from personal 
honor, to tamper in a thousand ways with their 
own essential integrity. Lastly, and all the 
more in proportion as they are men of reality 
and executive strength, they are liable, from 
the absorbing interest of their pursuit, and the 
imperious and, so to speak, domineering nature 
of its demands upon their faculties, to be re- 
duced toa state of mental exhaustion, which, 
far more subtly than the mere want of leisure, 
deprives them of the mental energy necessary 
in order to discharge other difficult duties, or 
to face, and treat with searching judgment, 
complex or ensnaring problems or laborious 
inquiries. : 

It would appear, then, that they are called 
to a high but dangerous vocation, abounding 
in opportunities on the one hand and dangers 
on the other. The principle of probation, 
which applies to all men, has for them an 
application altogether peculiar, and they, even 
more than members of society in general, 
require to drink of that water, which, whoso- 
ever drinketh of, he shall never thirst again.! 


1 John iv, 14. 
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The force of all these considerations is en- 
hanced by the unequivocal tendency of the 
present, and probably, also, the coming time, 
both to multiply the functions of government 
and to carry them into regions formerly re- 
served to the understanding and conscience of 
the individual; so that their risks are greatly 
enhanced together with their rewards for fruit- 
fulness in well doing. The alternative opened 
for them by the choice between good and evil 
is one of tremendous moment. True it is, 
that the New Testament deals in but scanty 
bulk with the specialties of their profession ; 
but also true, that it sheds for their benefit a 
whole flood of light on the virtues of humility, 
charity, justice, and moral courage, without’ 
which their profession is a snare, and promises 
to them in its earnest and, if possible, system- 
atic perusal the richest results of a happy 
experience. 

‘“‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.’’? As they have 
lived and wrought, so they will live and work. 
From the teacher’s chair and from the pastor’s 
pulpit; im the humblest hymn that ever 
mounted to the ear of God from beneath a cot- 
tage roof, and in the rich, melodious choir of 
the noblest cathedral, ‘‘their sound is gone 
out into all lands and their words into the ends 
of the world.’?! Nor here alone but in a 


thousand silent and unsuspected forms will | 
| wings like a dove, may flee away and be at 
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they unweariedly prosecute their holy office. 
Who dgubts that, times without number, 
particular portions of Scripture find their 
way to the human soul as if embassies from 
on high, each with its own commission of 
comfort, of guidance, or of warning? What 
crisis, what trouble, what perplexity of life 
has failed or can fail to draw from this inex-_ 
haustible treasure-house its proper supply? 
What profession, what position is not daily 
and hourly enriched by these words which 
repetition never weakens, which carry with 
them now, as in the days of their first utter- 
ance, the freshness of youth and immortality? 
When the solitary student opens all his heart to 
drink them in, they will reward his toil. And 
in forms yet more hidden and withdrawn, in~- 
the retirement of the chamber, in the stillness 
of the night season, upon the bed of sickness, 
and in the face of death, the Bible will be 


| there, its several words how often winged with 


their several and special messages, to heal and 
to soothe, to uplift and uphold, to invigor- 
ate and stir. Nay, more,-perhaps, than this; 
amid the crowds of the court, or the forum, or 
the street, or the market place, when every 
thought of every soul seems to be set upon the 
excitements of ambition, or of business, or of 
pleasure, there too, even there, the still small 
voice of the Holy Bible will be heard, and the 
soul, aided by some blessed word, may find 


rest. 
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nation than with the development of the peo- 
ple that compose it, while another may con- 
sider the external politics of a State of com- 
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ISTORY is usually defined as the record 
of the past actions of mankind. But 
the definition is either too wide or too 
narrow. It is too wide, because it is the 


actions of civilized man only that come within 
the range of the historian. Uncivilized man 
has left behind him no chronicle of his deeds. 
The stone weapon or the unbaked potsherd 
may tell us how he lived, and the shape of his 
skull may determine his kinship in race, but of 
his history, in any sense which the term can 
properly bear, they can tell us nothing. The 
definition, again, is too narrow, in that history 
ought to be something more than a mere rec- 
ord of human actions. It ought to aim at 
showing how these actions have sprung one 
out of the other, what were the motives which 
underlay them, and what is the influence that 
they have had upon the world, It ought fur- 
ther to reproduce as in a picture the social life 
of a civilized community, and above all the 
religious feelings and beliefs which have ani- 
mated it. History, in short, is not only a 
record of the past actions of civilized man ; it 
is also a picture of civilized man himself. But 
it is civilized man, not as a single individual, 
but as part of a state or a community ; and the 
actious it describes, the life it depicts, are the 
conimon actions and common life of a civilized 
body of men. 

There are, however, various modes of writ- 
ing history. A history may be either a mere 
chronicle of past events arranged in a chrono- 
logical order, or it may attempt to show the 
necessary sequence and inner connection of 
these events and to find, as it were, a single 
thread running through them all, or finally it 
may dwell more on the social forces that have 
brought the events about than upon the events 
themselves. One historian may be more inter- 
ested in the wars and the foreign relations of a 





“paratively small importance and concentrate 


his attention to the social life that has existed 
within it. Or again a writer may make univer- 
sal history his object rather than the history of 
particular nations, and marshal his facts with a 
view to their bearing on the general progress of 
civilization ; or he may use history as a means 
of illustrating and enforcing some theory or 
doctrine, the events of the past being valuable 
to him only in so far as they seem to verify 
his views. 

Few historians, indeed, are altogether free 
from the charge of suiting the facts of history 
to a preconceived theory. The first requisite 
of a historian is that he should be sympathetic, 
able to realize the life of the past and to sym- 
pathize with those who led it, and this almost 
necessarily compels him to take sides. The 
absolutely impartial historian is a man who 
keeps his feelings and sympathies in check, 
who holds his judgment in suspense, and 
regards everything in ‘‘the dry light” of 
intellect. But we are emotional as well as 
intellectual beings, and the “ impartial’? his- 
torian is therefore apt to be dull. He does not 
carry us along with him in his pictures of the 
past ; they have no life in them, and the men 
he describes are mere names or abstractions 
inhabiting a world that is not our own. Grote’s 
‘‘History of Greece,’ written as it was to 
defend the author’s theories of democracy, has 
wholly superseded the more intellectually ac- 
curate and sober-minded “ History,’’ of Thirl- 
wall. Grote compels us to take sides for or 
against his heroes, and in so doing to realize 
the scenes and actions he describes. 

Moreover, history which is absolutely ‘ im- 
partial’ is likely to present us only with the 
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dry bones of the past, and thus to fail of its 
real end and object. History in the true sense 
of the word must be a good deal more than 
dry bones; the skeleton must be clothed with 
flesh before it can represent in any real manner 
the past actions of mankind. A ‘‘colorless”’ 
narrative may be all very well in criticism, but 
it is like a beautiful landscape ina thick fog. 
History deals with the lives and actions of liv- 
ing men, and unless it can make them instinct 
with life we shall get but little profit out of it. 

It is not needful that the historian should 
always be conscious of the bias with which his 
history is written, of the theory and doctrine 
which underlie it. It may be that what Ger- 
man writers call the ‘‘tendency”’ of his work 
is unrecognized even by himself. At other 
times the work may be written with a full 
and deliberate consciousness of the moral to 
which it points. The author may set out 
with the intention of showing how history, 
when rightly interpreted, is a parable for our 
instruction, and how its lessons agree with the 
doctrines he wishes to inculcate. Such a use 
of history varies in degree from the discreetly 
veiled purpose of Gibbon to trace in the fall of 
the Roman empire the effects of Christianity 
down to the employment of the parable, where 
a fact of history may be taken to convey an 
ethical or religious lesson. The Jews of the 
Talmudic period specially delighted in employ- 
ing history, or supposed history, in this way. 
In their hands what was termed Haggadah 
underwent a great development. History was 
transmuted into homiletic teaching, with the 
inevitable result that little care was taken as to 
whether the history were true or false. For 
homiletic purposes a legend was as serviceable 
as a narrative of actual facts— perhaps even 
miore serviceable. It was not as history, but 
as a vehicle for conveying religious and moral 
truth, that the story was valuable, and so long, 
therefore, as religious and moral truth was 
canveyed, it mattered little whether it were 
also an exact relation of fact. 
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This brings us to the question of the truth of 
history. Nowadays everybody allows that 
history ought to bea true record of facts, and 
that if it is untrustworthy it should not be 
regarded as history at all. The chief object 
which historical criticism has set before itself 
is to determine what portions of the history 
which has come down to us we may believe 
and what we ought to reject, and whether the 
documents in which the history is embodied 
are worthy of credit or not. An ancient book 
may be excellent reading, but if the statements 
contained in it are incorrect we cannot regard 
it as historical. 





But the actual amount of error which is per 
missible in a historical work is much more dif- 
ficult to settle. No human work can be per- 
fect, much less a work on history. Even 
to-day we have only to read the newspapers in 
order to see how hard it ds to learn the exact 
truth about the occurrences which are taking 
place, as it were, before our very eyes. It isa 
common experience in courts of law for thor- 


. oughly honest witnesses to contradict one 


another about simple matters of fact; how 
much more difficult must it be to arrive at the 
exact truth where the facts are no longer 
simple and where the passions and prejudices 
of numbers of men are involved! It is im- 
possible for any historian to be sure that all his 
facts are correct. He has to depend upon 
human testimony, and human testimony is 
eminently fallible. Equally impossible is it for 
him to be certain that the inferences and con- 
clusions which he draws from the facts are 
just. Even if the facts themselves are right, 
they still cannot be the whole of the facts. 
The historical record is necessarily imperfect ; 
we can know it only in part, and the com- 
plexion we give to it must be imperfect also. 

It is important to bear this in mind. Books 
have been written of late which seem to 
demand from the historians of the past a 
mathematical exactitude which the nature of 
the case renders impossible. All that we can 
require from a historical document is an honest 
account of what was known to the writer of it, 
and from the historian who makes use of the 
document a similarly honest representation of 
its statements. So long as the main facts are 
faithfully narrated we need not trouble our- 
selves about the accuracy of unimportant 
details. A document may be perfectly trust- 
worthy, even though the critic can detect in it 
minor errors and inconsistencies. The sun 
does not shine less brightly upon the. earth 
because there are spots upon its face. 

Of course, it makes a considerable difference 
to the credibility of a narrative whether or not 
it was written down at the time when the 
events recorded in it actually occurred. Writ- 
ten testimony is better than oral testimony, 
and history when handed down by oral tradi- 
tion alone is apt to become legendary. Where 
the history of an event has been embodied in 
contemporaneous literature we may feel as- 
sured it cannot be very wide of the truth. 

The history of the past, or rather the docu- 
ments in which that history has been preserved, 
can be verified in various ways. Chief among 
these ways is archeological discovery. Time 
after time it has happened that ancient monu- 
ments haye been found which confirm the state- 
ments made in some old record. Our own cen- 
tury has been beyond all others fruitful in such 
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verifications. The East—the home of early 
civilization — has been yielding up its dead, and 
the decipherer has made them speak once more 
in living tones. First Egypt, then Assyria and 
Babylonia, and lastly the other lands of West- 
ern Asia and the Atgean Sea have been reveal- 
ing their buried secrets and bringing a world 
to light the very memory of which has been 
well-nigh forgotten. The men of Egypt among 
whom the Israelites sojourned so long, the 
Assyrian monarchs who overthrew the king- 
dom of Samaria and demanded homage from 
Judah, the Babylonian conqueror who destroyed 
Jerusalem, can now be known and studied face 
to face. The Egyptian tombs have told us of 
the daily life, and thoughts, and beliefs of the 
subjects of the Pharaohs, the clay tablets of 
Nineveh have proved to be the relics of a 
richly stocked library, and we can read the 
very words which Nebuchadnezzar caused to 
be inscribed in honor of his god, or in which 
Cyrus described his conquest of Babylonia, 

For the records of the Old Testament such 
archeological discoveries are of inestimable 
value. Hitherto these records have stood 
alone, or almost alone; there was nothing with 
which to compare them, nothing whereby their 
statements could be checked or confirmed ; and 
a free hand was consequently given to the critic 
to deal with them as he would. Now all this is 
changed, and one of the first and most import- 
ant results of the discoveries which have been 
pouring in upon us during the last few years is 
the proof that Canaan was a land of readers and 
writers long before the Israelites entered it, and 
that the Mosaic age was one of high literary 
activity. So far as the use of writing is con- 
cerned, there is now no longer any reason for 
doubting that the earlier books of the Bible 
might well have been contemporaneous with 
the events they profess to record. 

It is a long space of years that is covered by 
the books of the Old Testament —a still longer 
space that is covered by the history they con- 
tain. But it isa history through which runs a 
continuous thread of connection, binding its 
several links into a single chain. It has been 
said by a German thinker that the ultimate 
result of a philosophy of history is to show how 
God has worked in and upon men, guiding and 
educating them toward a fuller and truer revela- 
tion of himself and of his relations to them. 
If this is the end and object of a philosophy of 
history, then it is a philosophy of history 
which is to be found in the Old Testament. 
We are led up by it through the Law to the 
Prophets, and Prophecy dies with the Gospel 
on its lips. 

1 

The Book of Genesis sets before us the dawn 

of civilized life. Adam or ‘‘Man”’ has come 





to know what is good and what is evil, and 
must henceforth depend on his newly-gained 
knowledge in his struggle for existence in the 
world. Hardly has he left Paradise behind him 
when the arts and sciences take their start, and 
man learns that if he would rise above the level 
of the brute he must wring from nature her 
secrets and her bounties with the sweat of the 
brow. But his civilization is external only; 
his inner being is unaffected by it; and the 
luxury and conveniences with which he has 
surrounded himself serve merely to lead him 
farther away from his Creator and to give him 
greater opportunities for crime. ‘‘ The wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth’; so the 
flood came and swept it away. From the 
heights of Ararat a single family descended to 
people once more the purified land of Asia and 
to hand on the traditions of the past. 

It is around Babylon in the plain of Shinar 
that the records of post-diluvian man first 
gather. The beginnings of a history which 
was to end with the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church are ou the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Here was the starting-point of 
the civilization and culture which spread 
through Western Asia and had so powerful an 
influence, first upon the people of Canaan and 
then upon their Hebrew conquerors. Here, 
too, the Semitic race, to which the Hebrews 
belonged, first acquired the elements of art and 
learning and founded the earliest Semitic power 
the world had seen. 

This art and learning had been the creation 
of a race which was not Semitic. The inven- 
tors of the cuneiform system of writing, the 
builders of the great cities of Babylonia, the 
pioneers of Asiatic civilization were a people 
who spoke an agglutinative language like that 
of the modern Turks or Finns. They have 
been called Sumerians and Akkadians by schol- 
ars; what they called themselves we do not 
precisely know. But they were the teachers 
of those Semitic tribes who had settled in their 
neighborhood and who soon exchanged the 
life of shepherds for that of traders and mer- 
chants in the large towns. A time came when 
the Semite was predominant in the land, and 
Sargon of Akkad, in the gray dawn of history, 
not only made himself supreme in Babylonia, 
but carried his victorious arms to the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea. The populations of 
Western Asia were fused into a single empire 
from the mountains of Elam in the east as far 
as ‘the land of the Amorites’’ — or Syria and 
Palestine —in the west. Naram-Sin, the son 
of Sargon, extended yet farther the limits of 
his father’s kingdom. He marched his armies 
along the road afterward trodden by Chedor- 
laomer, and subdued ‘‘ the country of Magan,”’ 
the Midian and Sinaitic peninsula of later 
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days. Here the Chaldean conqueror found 
himself confronted by another great civilized 
power which had arisen on the banks of the 
Nile. The two civilizations met and joined 
hands together, and from henceforth that cor- 
ner of the globe which has been the scene of 
the most momentous events of biblical history 
was permeated by the civilizing influences that 
flowed alike from both. 

But the influence of Babylonia largely ex- 
ceeded that of Egypt. Shut up within her 
wall of deserts, Egypt was too self-contained 
to care about spreading her gifts of knowledge 
and culture very widely. Babylonia, on the 
other hand, naturally looked westward. Its 
great road of commerce ran through Haran — 
“the high road ’’’— toward the Mediterranean ; 
eastward were only the inhospitable mountains 
of Elam and Kurdistan, with unknown hordes 
of barbarians beyond.. Moreover, though the 
empire of Sargon of Akkad passed away, the 
memory of it was never forgotten. Up to the 
age of Abraham the kings of Babylonia claimed 
also to be rulers of Palestine. And the claim 
had a foundation in fact, as is now clear from 
the cuneiform tablets which have been found 
at Tel el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt. They prove 
that the influence of Babylonian culture upon 
Canaan and the rest of Western Asia had been 
deep and lasting. Everywhere the cuneiform 
system of writing had been adopted, with its 
cumbrous and complicated syllabary ; every- 
where, too, was the Babylonian language 
taught and learned, and the Babylonian liter- 
ature studied. Babylonian traditions and 
beliefs penetrated to the frontiers of Egypt, 
and the deities of Babylonia were worshiped 
in the cities of Canaan. The empire of Sargon 
of Akkad, which had been won by force of 
arms, was succeeded by the more enduring 
empire of Babylonian civilization and ideas. 

It was in the midst of the civilization and 
culture of Babylonia that Abraham was born. 
The road he was summoned to traverse to the 
west had already been traversed by Babylonian 
generals, officials and merchants. Between Ur, 
his birthplace, and Haran, his half-way resting 
station, there was a special bond of union. Ur 
was the chief seat of the worship of the Baby- 
lonian Moon-god; its other chief seat was 
Haran. The worship of the god had been 
carried to Haran by the Babylonians, and the 
temple in which it was carried on there had 
been founded by them. In passing to Haran, 
therefore, the family of the Hebrew patriarch 
would still have found itself in familiar scenes 
and among its friends. It was not there, 
accordingly, that it was destined to dwell. 
The nations which spring from Abraham 
were to have their habitation farther west, 
farther away from the influences of Babylonian 
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polytheism and the allurements of Babylonian 
life. 

But we must never forget that Babylonia thus 
forms the background of the history of the 
patriarchs and therewith of Israelitish history. 
The Ur in which Abraham was born, the Haran 
in which he dwelt for a while, the Canaan in 
which his body rested, were all alike in the pos- 
session of the same culture, the same literature, 
and the same script. The civilization in the 
midst of which he had been brought up met 
him equally in that distant land of the West 
to which he had gone. Even the language of 
his boyhood was known to the educated classes 
of the country of his adoption. 

One of the first acts he was called upon to 
perform in his new home was to help in resist- 
ing a Babylonian invasion. The acceptance of 
Babylonian culture did not imply an equally 
ready acceptance of Babylonian rule on the part 
of the native princes of Canaan. And in quit- 
ting Ur, Abraham had left behind him his 
Babylonian citizenship. In Canaan he became 
as one of the Canaanites, fighting their battles 
for them and paying tithes out of = spoil to 
the priest-king of Jerusalem. 

God’s call had come to Abraham in Haran, 
but it was not until he had reached the Promised 
Land that a divine covenant was made with 
him. Now for the first time it was declared 
that Palestine should pass into the hands of 
that chosen seed of the patriarch in whom all 
the earth would be blessed. The civilization 
and conquests of Babylonia had prepared the 
way for the announcement of the promise ; but 
a long period of time had yet to elapse before 
the promise could be fulfilled. One by one 
the descendants of Abraham had to be tried and 
sifted, before the one selected line could be 
finally established ; Ishmaelites, Arabs of the 
South, and Edomites might claim kinship with 
the chosen race, but it was not for them that 
the divine covenant had been made. Had the 
Israelites been as their kinsfolk there would 
have been no Law and no Prophets, no Jewish 
Church, no Messianic hope. Modern science 
teaches us that a race improves through a 
process of natural selection ; so, too, through a 
process of divine selection, the Israelitish 
people were set apart for the work they were 
intended to fulfill. 

IVE 

It has long been the fashion to speak of 
Abraham and the other patriarchs as Bedouin 
sheiks, But the comparison gives a wholly 
wrong idea of what they really were. There 
are Bedouin sheiks, indeed, who spend the 
larger part of their lives in towns, and are as 
civilized and cultured as the generality of their 
neighbors. It is not, however, of men like 
these that the writer and reader usually think 
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when they describe Abraham as a “great 
Bedouin chief.” It is rather of the half-civil- 
ized nomad, who lives by rapine and the pre- 
carious products of his flocks, whose natural 
home is in the desert, and who is free from the 
restraints of civilized life. Such a conception 
of the Hebrew patriarchs would be wholly in- 
correct. They lived, it is true, for the most 
part in tents; they moved from one part of the 
country to the other; but they were in no sense 
uncivilized wanderers. They were brought up 
in the very midst of Babylonian culture, and 
lived among those who were thoroughly im- 
bued with it. Their home was in Canaan or at 
the court of the Pharaoh, not in the desert 
among the wild Amalekites. Such civilization 
and culture as were possessed by the inhabit- 
ants of Ur and Haran or by the people of 
Canaan they must have possessed also. 

The extent of this civilization and culture we 
are but just beginning to realize. Long before 
the days of Abraham, Babylonia was a land of 
libraries and schools, of art and science, of law 
and settled government. A code of morals had 
been formed and an elaborate religion organized 
by the State. This religion was an amalga- 
mation of the religious beliefs of the older 
Sumerian population and those of their Semitic 
successors. But the higher and more spiritual 
ideas of the Semite dominated it, and as time 
went on it came more and more to center round 
the doctrine which saw in the sun the visible 
symbol of the supreme Baal. Babylon became 
a holy city such as Rome was in the Middle 
Ages; it was under the control of a high priest, 
the Babylonian State being regarded asa theoc- 
racy at the head of which was Bel-Merodach, 
the god of Babylon. The ritual was elaborate 
and costly ; tithes were required to be paid by 
every Babylonian to the temples of his gods, 
and sacred books existed which may be com- 
pared with our Bible and Prayer-book. The 
bible consisted of a collection of hymns to the 
gods, and penitential psalms, and they were 
considered so sacred that the mere mispronun- 
ciation of a word in their public recitation was 
held to invalidate the ceremony and even incur 
the anger of heaven. The prayer-book also 
contained the hymns, together with rubrical 
directions for their use as well as for the per- 
formance of the sacrifices and offerings and 
other acts of worship required in the daily ser- 
vices. 

We cannot study the religious literature 
which has been preserved in the cuneiform 
tablets without feeling that the Babylonian was 
genuinely pious. But he was beset by supersti- 
tions of all kinds, and he added gods and god- 
desses innumerable. Nevertheless, there were 
those who in the midst of the darkness of 
polytheism were seeking “ the Lord, if haply 





they might feel after him and find him.” 
Now and again we meet with hymns in which 
language is used that shows how, for the 
moment, the deity who is addressed was exclu- 
sively and alone in the writer’s thought, and 
how near he had come to a perception of the 
truth. Thus, in a hymn which was composed 
in Ur itself, Abraham’s birthplace, probably 
long before he was born there, the Moon-god is 
addressed as follows: ‘‘ Father, long-suffering 
and full of forgiveness, whose hand upholds 
the life of all mankind! Firstborn, 
omnipotent, whose heart is immensity, and 
there is none who may fathomit! . . . 

In heaven, who is supreme? Thon alone, thou 
art supreme! In earth, whois supreme? Thou 
alone, thou art supreme!’’ Indeed there are 
indications that a school existed which sought 
to resolve the numerous deities of Babylonian 
theology into forms or manifestations of the 
Sky-god Anu, and in the penitential psalms we 
find expressions which prove that a sense of 
sin was present to the Babylonian heart. ‘‘O 
Lord,’’ we read in one of them, ‘‘my sins are 
many, my transgressions are great! . . . I 
sought for help and none took my hand. I 
wept and none stood at my side; I cried aloud 
and there was none that heard me. To my 
God, the merciful one, I turn myself, I utter 
my prayer. O my God, seven times 
seven are my transgressions: forgive my 
sins |”? 

Such was the religious atmosphere in which 
the boyhood of the Hebrew patriarch must 
have been passed. On the one side. gross 
superstition, idolatry and polytheism, but on 
the other side glimpses of a purer light and of 
a more spiritual faith. Babylonian culture was 
feeling its way toward monotheism and a rec- 
ognition that true religion must be spiritual 
and not material. It already acknowledged 
the divine government of the world, the exist- 
ence of a creator and a benefactor of men. 
Nay, more even than this; there are hymns in 
which Bel-Merodach is spoken of as ‘‘ the com- 
passionate god, who raises the dead to life.”’ 
Here, then, in these religious aspirations of 
Babylonian culture, lay the preparation for 
God’s revelation of himself to Abraham. In 
the culture of Chaldea we must see the educat- 
ing forces which molded the mind of the 
Hebrew patriarch. It was only when their 
work had been accomplished and the new reve- 
lation had been made to Abraham that he was 
bidden to tear himself away from his older 
associations and remove to a land and a mode 
of life where they were the less likely to influ- 
ence him. 

V 

The patriarchal age of Hebrew history ends 

with the migration of Jacob and his sons into 
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Egypt. It was now time for the other great 
civilizing power of the ancient East to exercise 
its influence upon the chosen people. But this 
influence was negative rather than positive. 
Egypt was the furnace of trial through which 
Israel had to pass before it was fitted for its 
future part in the world; the house of bondage 
which should make it value and cherish the 
blessings of freedom. Egyptian luxury and 
Egyptian idolatry were henceforth associated 
with the idea of slavery ; it was rarely, if ever, 
that they henceforth had attractions for the 
Israelitish people. Toward Egyptian culture 
and religion the feeling of the Israelites was 
that of antagonism, of repulsion rather than 
of the reverse. Doubtless Moses had been the 
adopted son of an Egyptian princess and was 
learned in all the wisdom of Egypt, but it was 
their wisdom that he utilized, not their beliefs 
and practices, their religious customs and social 
life. How marked, for instance, is the con- 
trast between the stern insistence of the Mosaic 
law upon the duties of this life and the con- 
tinual living for the world to come which char- 
acterized Egyptian civilization! With all his 
light-heartedness, the Egyptian had ever before 
him the image of death; the Mosaic law 
scarcely looks beyond the rewards and punish- 
ments which await the good and the evil in 
this present world. 
Perhaps there was a racial as well as a histor- 
ical and religious reason for this attitude of 
‘antagonism between the ‘(dwellers on the 
Nile”? and their fugitive bondsmen. Unlike 
the Babylonians, the Egyptians did not belong 
to the same Semitic race as the Israelites, and 
between Egypt and Asia there had long been 
feud. The wall of isolation within which 
Egypt had once entrenched herself had long 
since been broken down, and before Joseph 
became the prime minister of the Pharaoh the 
valley of the Nile had been overrun and con- 
quered by Asiatic invaders. The foreign domi- 
nation lasted for several centuries. Then came 
the war of independence, and the founder of the 
eighteenth dynasty succeeded in expelling the 
last of the strangers from the soil of his coun- 
try. A war of reyenge was next carried on 
against Asia, and under Thothmes III. and his 
successors Canaan became an Egyptian province 
and the boundaries of the Egyptian empire 
were pushed as far as the Euphrates. But the 
conquest of Western Asia reacted upon the 
conquerors. The Pharaohs married Asiatic 
princesses and became half-Asiatic themselves. 
Amenophis IV., or Khu-n-Aten, eventually 
surrounded himself with Canaanitish and 
Syrian officials and endeavored to force an 
Asiatic form of faith upon his unwilling sub- 
jects. The worship of the Solar Disk, the 
symbol of the Asiatic Baal, was substituted for 





that of the Theban Amon, and the quarrel 
between the Pharaoh and the Egyptian priests 
grew so acute that Khu-n-Aten deserted the — 
capital of his fathers and built himself a new 
city farther north. It was on the site of this 
new capital, now known as Tel el-Amarna, that 
the cuneiform tablets were discovered to which 
allusion has already been made. They consist 
for the most part of letters from the allied 
princes and Egyptian governors in Asia, and 
show that even at the court of the Pharaoh the 
language and script of Babylonia. were the 
medium of diplomatic intercourse. 

The religious reforms of Khu-n-Aten ended 
in civil war anc the fall of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The Egyptian empire in Asia fell at 
the same time, though the larger portion of 
Canaan was recovered by the earlier kings 
of the nineteenth dynasty. Foremost among 
these was Rameses II., whom the discoveries 
of Mr. Naville at Pithom have shown to have 
been the Pharaoh of the oppression. 

We have learned from the tablets of Tel el- 
Amarna why ‘‘the new king which knew not 
Joseph”? should have dealt so hardly with the 
Hebrew people. The rise of the nineteenth 
dynasty marks the success of the national 
uprising against the Asiatic policy of the later 
kings of the eighteenth. The native Egyp- 
tians had looked on with smothered indigna~- 
tion while the posts about the court had been 
handed over to the hated foreigner ; when the 
ancient religion of the country was proscribed 
they broke into open revolt. All the oid feel- 
ings of hostility to the Semitic stranger were 
aroused afresh, and the triumph of the national 
party meant the expulsion of the Asiatic and 
his religion from the valley of the Nile. Those 
who remained were enslaved or exterminated. 

While Rameses lived there was no hope for 
the suffering bondsmen. They were kept in- 
cessantly at work on the cities and buildings 
with which he filled the land of Egypt during 
his long reign of sixty-seven years. But with 
his death there came a change. Egypt had to 
stand the shock of an invasion by northern and 
western nations, and the nineteenth dynasty 
grew weaker every year. The opportunity for 
escape arrived at last, and the Israelites under 
their leader, Moses, plunged into the desert, 
there to be formed into a nation and made 
ready for the conquest of Canaan. 

In Egypt they had been in close and inti- 
mate contact with one of the most literary of 
peoples. From time immemorial the Egyptian 
had known how to read and write. The walls 
of his tombs and temples were covered with 
lines of writing ; even the ornaments he wore 
and the objects of his toilet were inscribed 
with words and names. At times the car- 
touches of the Pharaohs were stamped upon 
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the mud bricks their bondsmen were bidden to 
mold, and the rocks and monuments that still 
remain are thick with the scrawls of passers- 
by. The contrast between Nubia and Egypt 
in this respect is striking; go where you will 
in Egypt inscriptions stare you in the face; in 
Nubia, on the other hand, they are few and far 
between. The scribe was the honored of all 
men; the children of the Pharaoh did not dis- 
dain to adopt the profession, and it led, as in 
modern China, to the highest offices of state. 
Schools and teachers must have been multi- 
plied all over the land, and the papyri which 
have been left to us prove how large and how 
ancient must have been the literature of the 
country in the truest sense of the word. 

The land toward which the Israelitish fugi- 
tives bent their steps was equally a land. of 
literature. The tablets of Tel el»Amarna have 
told us so. ‘There, too,.in Canaan, writers and 
readers abounded; there, too, were schools 
and libraries, though the script was that of 
Babylonia and not of Egypt, and the literary 
language was a foreign one. Even in the des- 
ert itself, if the latest researches of Glaser and 
Hommiel are justified, they could not have been 
altogether beyond that literary atmosphere 
which in the age of the Exodus enveloped the 
whole of Western Asia. Alphabetic writing in 
the Arabian peninsula seems to be older than 
the days of Moses. There wasa cultured king- 
dom in the south whose kings claimed sway as 
far as the borders of Egypt and Edom, and 
who held control over the great caravan road 
of trade. Their inscriptions have been found 
near Teima in the northwest, not very far dis- 
tant from the region in which some part of the 
wanderings of the Israelites was passed. 

But even if the views of Glaser and Hommel 
turn out to be incorrect, it would make no 
difference to the general fact that Moses and 
his followers lived in a literary age and in the 
very midst of literary nations. That they 
should have been unacquainted with the art of 
writing would have been nothing short of a 
miracle. How could they alone have been 
slumbering, while the peoples around them 
were all awake? We must, accordingly, re- 
gard the influence of Egypt upon Israel as not 
entirely negative. It had also its positive side. 
The ‘‘ wisdom of the Egyptians’’ was preémi- 
nently a literary wisdom, and the Israelites, 
when they fled from Egypt, must have carried 
away with them a knowledge of writing and 
the conception of a literature. 


VI. 
The desert was the cradle of the Mosaic law. 
There the fugitive slaves of Pharaoh were 
organized into a nation, and for the, first time 





were made to understand that they were hence- 
forth to be the chosen people of the Lord. 
The covenant made with the patriarchs now 
found its realization in the covenant made with 
the nation that had sprung from them. The 
individual had given place to the community, 
and the history of the Old Testament enters 
upon a new stage. From henceforth the indi- 
vidual falls into the background ; he is merely 
the representative of the people; and God’s 
dealings are with the people rather than with 
the single man. The patriarchal age has dis- 
appeared forever ; the great figures that hence- 
forth cross the stage of Hebrew history — 
Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David—are but the 
leaders and representatives of the community 
behind them. The God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob has become a national God, and 
the patriarchal household has developed into a 
theocracy. 

It is always so in history. It begins with 
individuals; it ends with nations and com- 
munities. Not that ‘‘the great man,’’ as he is 
termed, is ever dispensed with; but the social 
forces upon which he works grow wider and 
more complicated; he is more largely acted 
upon by them, and his own influence is more 
difficult to determine. He no longer stands 
forth like an isolated peak ; there are innumer- 
able mountain ranges behind him as far as the 
eye can reach, and the historian must take 
account of them all. 

Among the many lessons learned in the 
desert, perhaps the chiefest was that Israel was 
one united nation, a peculiar people singled 
out of all mankind for the revelation of the 
unity of God. Other nations were divided 
into principalities and smaller states, each with 
its own worship and its own supreme deity, and 
when these principalities and States came to be 
united together, the union of their several wor- 
ships and divinities produced those polytheistic 
state-religions which we find in Egypt, in 
Canaan, or in Babylonia. But the tribes of 
Israel were formed into a single whole, with a 
common law, a common worship, and a com- 
mon belief in the one supreme God, before 
they had settled in the Promised Land and 
could there become a state. The theocracy 
already existed while they were still but a 
wandering caravan, necessarily subject to the 
control and discipline of a single leader. 
When at last they entered Canaan and settled 
in the country which had been promised to 
their fathers they were already a corporate 
body, with a definite organization and a defin- 
ite faith. Israel. was no amalgamation of 
townships and petty states, but an organized 
community whose tribes recognized the same 
priesthood, the same laws, and the same 
beliefs. 


The desert, consequently, made Israel not 
ouly a nation, but an undivided nation. And 
with the feeling of national unity came a confi- 
dence inits own powers. The slaves of Pharaoh, 
who could not be led along the way of the 
Philistines lest they ‘should see war,’’ soon 
became those hardy warriors who first defeated 
and scattered the Amalekite Bedouin and then 
invaded the cities of Canaan. Along with free- 
dom and discipline had come strength and the 
power of united action. 

But it needed time to prepare the people for 
their appointed task. And meanwhile the way 
was being made ready in Canaan itself. The 
wars of Rameses II. against the Hittites had 
carried ruin and devastation through the 
Canaanitish cities. The Hittites, who had de- 
scended from the mountains of the north in 
the closing days of the eighteenth dynasty, had 
taken secure possession of Syria and had estab- 
lished themselves at Kadesh on the Orontes, in 
the land of the Amorites, not far from the 
future frontier of Palestine. The campaigns of 
Rameses II. and his father checked their fur- 
ther advance. But the struggle between the 
two powers lasted for many years, and though 
the Egyptian Pharaoh conquered Canaan and 
even extended his influence to the eastern side 
of the Jordan, it must have been an exhausted 
province which he finally possessed. In the 
troubles which followed the reign of Rameses, 
Canaan was again lost to Egypt and never sub- 
sequently recovered. But other invaders were 
at hand. When Rameses III., of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, was on the Egyptian throne, 
Palestine was overrun by hordes of barbarians, 
from the Ajgean Sea and the coasts of Asia 
Minor, who swarmed southward both by sea 
and land. Some of them remained perma- 
nently in the country, the southern part of 
which was afterward invaded by the Egyptian 
Pharaoh after his complete victory over the 
northern foe. 

But the work of destruction begun by the 
wars of Rameses II. must have been completed 
by the invaders from the north. The inhab- 
itants of Canaan could have had but little 
strength to resist the Israelitish invasion, when 
Joshua at last led the tribes across the Jordan. 
Little by little the larger part of the country 
was subdued. 

The Book of Judges, however, makes it clear 
that the work of conquest was not a rapid one. 
Indeed, it was not until the age of the kings 
that some of the most important of the Canaan- 
itish cities fell into Israelitish hands. Jerusa- 
lem, the future capital of Judah, was one of the 
early conquests of David, and it was not until 
the reign of Solomon that Gezer, in spite of its 
strategical value, was given by the Egyptian 
Pharaoh to the Hebrew king. The age of the 
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Judges was an age of fighting and disorder. 
The civilization of Canaan retrograded, and 
each man did that which was right in his own 
eyes. Invasion followed upon invasion, servi- 
tude upon servitude, so that ‘‘the highways 
were unoccupied’ and the Israelitish warriors 
deprived of their arms, The disorganization 
of the tribes seemed at times complete; the 
law of Moses was forgotten and ‘‘they chose 
new gods.’’ Nevertheless, with all this dis- 
order and disorganization, Israel never wholly 
forgot the lesson it had learned in the Wilder- 
ness. It never wholly lost the consciousness 
that it was one people under one national God, 
and in moments of distress it realized the fact. 
Time after time the tribes rallied round some 
patriotic leader, and acknowledged both their 
own unity and their common faith. The state 
of Canaan after the Israelitish conquest is 
paralleled by the state of Europe after the fall 
of the Roman empire. In Europe, too, there 
were war and discord, loss of culture and poli- 
tical disorganization, and in Europe, also, there 
was one stable and unifying element —the 
Christian Church — which eventually brought 
order out of chaos, and peace out of anarchy. 

But it was manifest that the Hebrew people 
were not yet fitted for a purely theocratic goy- 
ernment. They required a visible head, who 
should lead them in war against their enemies 
and decide their quarrels at home. The epoch 
of the Judges was fast passing into an epoch of 
disintegration. The Philistines had overrun 
all the south of Palestine, and now held the 
passes which commanded the approach to the 
north. It seemed as if the name of Israel was 
about to be wiped out, all its previous training 
to end in nothing. When the Ark was cap- 
tured by the enemy, all hope seemed to be gone. 

The Judges had failed. A strong hand was 
needed to resist the hostile forces that were 
threatening to destroy Israel from without and 
to harmonize the jarring elements that were 
threatening to destroy it from within. Saul 
was elected king, and Samuel, the last of the 
Judges, became the first of the Prophets. The 
assertion of individual right and influence 
which had manifested itself in the stormy 
scenes of the period of the Judges was now dis- 
ciplined into a better and more spiritual path. 
Though it was the pressure of hostile attack 
which had forced Israel to cry out for a king, 
yet underneath that cry lay an instinctive feel- 
ing that only so could Israel be molded into a 
single nation, animated by a common spirit 
and seeking a common end. The unity that 
had been realized in the desert in the person of 
the lawgiver could only be realized in Canaan 
in the person of a king, 

With the rise of the royal power Israel once 
more comes into contact with the great nations 
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of the ancient world. David created an empire 
which reached to the Euphrates, and Solomon 
made alliance with the Pharaoh of Egypt. The 
fall of the empire brought with it the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Damascus and was fol- 
lowed by the revolt of the ten tribes. The 
revolt proved how useless was the attempt to 
unify Israel by political means only; the real 
bond of unity was religious, not political. But 
several centuries were needed for the recog- 
nition of this truth, and when at last it was 
recognized, the Israel which received it was 
but a fragment of the political Israel of the 
past. 

The wars and alliances with Damascus led to 
the interference of Assyria in the affairs of 
Samaria and Judah. Assyria had now taken 
the place once occupied in Western Asia by 
Babylonia. It was the leading state of the civil- 
ized Asiatic world. Its monarchs claimed to be 
the ministers of their god Assur, sent forth by 
him to punish the disobedient and to compel 
all mankind to acknowledge his supremacy. 
From the ninth century onward their cam- 
paigns led them to the west. Here, rather than 
among the rude mountaineers of the east and 
north, was booty to be gained, and the roads 
of trade opened up for the merchants of Nine- 
veh. Damascus stood between them and the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and its kings had 
consequently to bear the brunt of their attacks. 

Already Jehu had paid tribute to the great 
king of Assyria, and the Israelitish envoys are 
depicted on the obelisk of black marble which 
now stands in the British Museum. But it was 
not until the rise of the second Assyrian empire 
under Tiglath-Pileser III., in 747 B. C., that 
the entire destruction of Syrian and Palestinian 
political independence was attempted. Tiglath- 
Pileser inaugurated a new system of policy 
which was ably carried out by himself and 
his successors. He set himself to form a great 
empire which should include all the countries 
of the civilized world, as well as Egypt, and of 
which the Assyrian king should be the absolute 
head. It was to be a great corporate body, 
with a highly centralized government, the like 
of which the world had never seen before. In 
order to carry out his plans, Tiglath-Pileser 
created a standing army, as perfectly equipped 
and disciplined as the age allowed it to be. It 
soon became an irresistible instrument of con- 
quest ; none could stand against the veterans of 
Assyria and the skilled generals who com- 
manded them. One by one the states and cities 
of Western Asia fell under the iron power of 
Assyria; Assyrian satraps, accountable to the 
king, were placed over them, and all spirit of 
disaffection or patriotism in the conquered pop- 
ulations was sought to be crushed by their 
transportation to distant parts of the empire. 





Assyrian garrisons and colonists watched over 
the fidelity of such of the older inhabitants as 
were permitted to remain in their homes, and 
an army of Assyrian officials managed the 
affairs of the mighty empire and constituted a 
check upon the military commanders, 

Such was the power which destroyed the 
northern kingdom of Israel and threatened to 
overthrow that of Judah. But the kingdom of 
Judah had not yet accomplished its mission. 
Sennacherib’s host dashed in vain against the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the danger which had 
threatened it passed away. Hezekiah and his 
people were saved, and when Manasseh subse- 
quently returned to allegiance to Assyria a 
wiser and more conciliatory ruler than Sen- 
nacherib was on the throne of Nineveh, and 
there was no longer any desire to blot out the 
Jewish name. 

Assyria fell as suddenly as it had risen to 
power, and for a few short years the possession 
of Syria and Palestine was disputed between 
Egypt and Babylonia. Judah-suffered in the 
conflict between the two powers, and when 
Babylonia ‘prevailed its -kings still deluded 
themselves with the hope of preserving their 
independence by playing off the one power 
against the other. The hope was futile, and it 
was not long before Jerusalem was captured 
and overthrown, the temple burned, the priests 
and people carried into exile, and the kingdom 
of David extinct. : 

But the work of the monarchy was done. 
That portion of the Israelitish people which 
made up the kingdom of Judah had been 
forced into a single community. Four centu- 
ries of common national life under the line of 
David had made them a united whole. Little 
by little the divisions — religious, political, and 
social— which had existed among them had 
been smoothed away. Judah, Simeon, Benja- 
min, and Levi had become a homogeneous 
State, with a single center and a single head. 
The religious worship which had been carried 
on at the various ‘“‘ high places’ of the country, 
the ancient centers of religious veneration, had 
been suppressed, and concentrated once for all 
in the temple at Jerusalem. The ‘holy city” 
of Jerusalem had, as it were, absorbed all the 
other holy places which had once existed in 
Southern Palestine. And with this concentra- 
tion of worship went a realization of the unity 
of the national God and of the relation of the 
nation toward him such as had never been pos- 
sible before. Judah had become a self-contained 
unity, both in religion and in politics. 


VII. 


Side by side with this religious and political 
concentration, and, in fact, under the shadow | 
and protection of it, prophecy grew up and 
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extended its influence. As we have seen, the 
creation of the royal power was the signal for 
the judge to pass into the prophet. Already in 
the reigns of the first kings of Israel we find 
the prophet taking his place at the side of the 
_monarch as guide and counselor, friend and 
critic. It is he to whom the king appeals for 
counsel in moments of political difficulty ; it is 
he who alone can venture to rebuke the sov- 
ereign, and who can make and unmake kings. 
It is he, lastly, who becomés the chronicler of 
the kingdom, and the people’s schoolmaster. 
He is, in fact, the externalized conscience of 
the prince, whose autocracy would otherwise 
be checked only by revolt and revolution, the 
representative alike of the Lord and of the 
Lord’s-people. 

In prophecy, however, as in all things else, 
there was development and progress. As time 
went on, its voice grew clearer and more defi- 
nite. The morality that it preached became 
more catholic and moré spiritual. Its vision 
ceased to be confined within the narrow hori- 
zon of a single nation, and began to embrace 
all mankind. And with enlargement of its 
vision came also an enlargement in its ideas of 
time. It was no longer the immediate present 
or the immediate future which it contemplated, 
but the far-reaching ages that were yet to come. 
The appeal to the sight made way for an appeal 
to the ear and the mind. The sign and won- 
der were superseded by the still, small voice 
which was indeed the voice of God. The 
earthly line and throne of David faded away 
into the larger lineaments of the kingdom of 
Christ. 

It was only in Judah and in the later days of 
the Jewish monarchy that Hebrew prophecy 
thus attained the full realization of its mission. 
Not until the Jewish nation had learnt to feel 
that they were one people, separate from all 
others, were they ready to receive the final 
_ revelation of prophecy. It was needful that 
they should first gather round the earthly 
Jerusalem and the temple of Solomon, with 
its priesthood and its services, before they 
could be taught that all these were, after all, 
but types and symbols, and that the stately 
cult of the Jewish ritual was but a veil which 
hid behind it the more spiritual cult of the 
heart. If the law was a schoolmaster to bring 
the world to Christ, the Jewish monarchy was 
equally the schoolmaster which enabled proph- 
ecy to deliver its full message to an understand- 
ing people. 

And yet it was a message hard to understand. 
It was a new gospel for men to hear. A high 
code of morals had been preached in Egypt 


from the earliest times, and the soul of the | 


dead man was required to satisfy the stern 
judges of the other world that he had fed the 





hungry, clothed the naked, and wronged no 
man. But this code of morals was supplemen- 
tary only to the external forms of religion. 
The slightest departure from the prescribed 
formula of the religious ceremonies would have 
been more fatal than inability to answer the 
judges of the dead, and a belief in the dogmas 
of the orthodox faith was more necessary than 
the most perfect performance of the moral law. 
In Assyria and Babylonia, again, the correct 
fulfillment of the requirements of the ritual 
constituted the very essence of religion. Assur 
of Nineveh and Bel-Merodach of Babylon were 
local divinities and had therefore to be treated 
like earthly kings. What they saw and what 
they demanded was mere outward propriety of 
conduct and worship ; the worship of the heart 
was an almost meaningless phrase. We look 
in vain elsewhere than in Israel for that key- 
note of prophecy which finds its expression in 
the first chapter of the Book of Isaiah. The 
God of Israel required a pure heart and a holy 
life, not a ceaseless round of sacrifices and rites 
or the most gorgeous temple that man had ever 
reared. 

The message of prophecy was enforced by 
national suffering. When Isaiah delivered it, 
there were few who could as yet understand 
what it meant. But the century which fol- 
lowed brought with it many bitter experi- 
ences, and imprinted its lesson on the minds of 
the better portion of the Jewish people. 
Doubtless the majority still clung to their old 
localizing faith, and believed up to the last 
that their God would never suffer his temple 
to fall into the hands of the foe. There were 
many, however, who had come to know that 
true and vital religion does not depend on the 
accidents of space and time. With ever-in- 
creasing clearness the prophets had declared 
that unless the nation repented inwardly as 
well as outwardly their sanctuary should be 
desecrated and forsaken, and that the true 
Israel should survive in a faithful remnant 
which had learnt that God was a spirit, and 
must be worshiped in spirit and in truth. 

The Assyrian had been recognized by the 
prophets as the instrument of God’s wrath 
upon Samaria. Nebuchadnezzar was equally 
recognized as the instrument of his wrath 
upon Judah. The doctrine that God requires 
purity in the inward man necessarily involved 
the further doctrine that sin is an abomination 
to him and that sooner or later it will meet 
with divine punishment. National sin brings 
with it national disaster, just as the sins of the 
individual bring down upon him the wrath of 
God. 

The Babylonian Exile was thus a necessary 
part of the spiritual training which Israel had 


to undergo. One by one all the elements had 
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been eliminated which were antagonistic to 
the ultimate mission of the chosen race. 
the descendants of Abraham only ‘the Israel- 
ites had been selected for the revelation of God 
that was made on Sinai; of the Israelites only 
the kingdom of Judah had been allowed to 
carry on the work that was laid upon them ; 
and of the Jewish State those only preserved 
their national existence who had learnt the 
spiritual lessons of prophecy. They alone 
were prepared for the trial of the Exile, and 
coisequently for the education which the 
Exile was intended to provide. 

It was a new and purified Judah which 
returned to its old home. The Jewish mon- 
archy was superseded by the Jewish Church. 
The main body of the returning captives con- 
sisted of priests, bitterly hostile to the idolatry 
which surrounded them and bent on keeping 
themselves separate from the Gentile world. 
With the loss of national independence had 
come the consciousness of a religious and 
spiritual union, and of the fact that the true 
king of Israel was the Lord himself. It was 
as a theocracy, not as a monarchy, that the 
Jewish State must henceforth survive. Once 
more, therefore, Judah turned to the law of 
Moses, but with quickened understanding and 
deeper spiritual insight than had been possible 
before. Ezra the Scribe and ‘‘ the men of the 
Great Synagogue,’’ to quote the language of 
the Talmud, collected the scattered writings of 
the past, and revised the text of the Penta- 
teuch. The books of Moses became the basis 
of political and social life in a way that had 
never previously been the case, and the Canon 
of Scripture began to be definitely formed. 

Meanwhile a new power had appeared upon 
the scene of history. Cyrus had overthrown 
the empire of Nebuchadnezzar and imposed 
his sway upon the nations of Asia from the far 
east to the shores of the AYgean. His son 
Cambyses completed his work by the conquest 
of Egypt. Once more, as in the days of the 
Assyrian successors of Tiglath-Pileser, there 
was one law and and one government for the 
whole civilized world of the East. But the 


policy which directed and underlay it was | 


changed. The conquest of Babylonia had 
taught Cyrus the dangers which attended on 
the older policy of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian kings. His invasion of Chaldea had 
been materially assisted by the existence of 
disaffected elements within Babylonia itself. 
The system of transporting the populations of 
conquered states had failed. The exilés had 
not lost their old feeling of individual nation- 


ality, and instead of losing themselves in their | 


conquerors had retained all their old measure 
of hatred toward them. We gather from the 
inscriptions of Cyrus that there were others 
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besides the Jews who welcomed in him a deliy- 
erer. His first act, he tells us, after the occu- 
pation of Babylonia was to permit the captive 
population to return to their former homes, 
carrying with them the images of their gods. 
The Jews alone had no images to take, and it_ 
was accordingly the sacred vessels of the tem- 
ple which were given into their hands. 

The policy of Cyrus was successful, so far, at 
least, as the Jews were concerned. © His mem- 
ory was regarded by them with gratitude, and 
Jerusalem remained faithful to the Persian 
kings. It took no part in the general revolt 
which broke out shortly after the death of 
Cambyses and obliged Darius to reconquer 
almost the whole of the empire of Cyrus. As 
long as the Persian rule lasted, the Jews con- 
tinued loyal subjects to the Persian monarch. 


- The ‘‘remnant’’? which had returned had ceased 


to dream of political independence or of a res- 
toration of the Davidic monarchy ; they were 
content to be merely’a religious community, 
provided their religion was not interfered 
with and their religious convictions were not 
outraged. Moreover, between them and their 
new rulers there was a bond of sympathy. The 
Persians were practically monotheists. Darius 
and Xerxes acknowledged but one god, Ormuzd, 
and Xerxes was the destroyer of the golden 
image of the Babylonian Bel. 

Under the Persian domination prophecy lan- 
guished and died. Its work, in fact, was accom- 
plished. The revelation of God to his chosen 
people is henceforth realized, not in a state, but* 
inachurch. The Jewish Church has risen out 
of the ashes of the ancient monarchy. The 
high priest has taken the place of the king, the 
temple that of the royal palace. There is no 
longer any need of the prophet to inculcate the 
lesson that the God of Israel is one God, and 
that him only should the people serve. They 
have no other aim than that of obeying the 
Mosaic law and fulfilling its minutest precepts. 

The danger that now besets the Jewish com- 
munity is a wholly new one. It is no longer 
the danger of too little zeal in God's service, 
but of over-zeal. Strict obedience to the law 
threatens to dull and obscure the spiritual life. 
A cold formalism begins to supersede the devo- 
tion of the heart and the Jewish Church to lose 
its earlier vitality. There was need of an 
awakening, and the awakening came. 

Alexander of Macedon had seated himself 
upon the throne of Cyrus. The Persian empire 
passed away, trodden under foot by the Greek 
phalanx. On its ruins rose the kingdom of 
Alexander’s generals, and Greek culture and 
Greek ideas spread through Asia to the frontiers 
of India itself. Between the ideal of Greek cul- 
ture and the ideal of the Jewish Church there 
was irreconcilable antagonism. Artand beauty, 
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the pride of life and the lust of the eye, were 
the end and object of the one; a stern sense of 
duty, a distrust of pleasure, a puritanical hatred 
of the art which seemed to savor of idolatry, 
were the distinguishing characteristics of the 
other. On the one side was polytheism, with 
all its sensuous indulgences; on the other side 
an uncompromising monotheism and the Mosaic 
law. 

Prophecy was silent; no priest had arisen 
with the Urim and Thummim, and the require- 
ments of ritual were fast becoming a weightier 
matter in the eyes of the religious teachers of 
the people than a holy life and a pure heart. 
It was little wonder, therefore, that the seduc- 
tions of the Greek culture proved too strong 
for a considerable portion of the Jewish com- 
munity. 
ruling classes yielded to the new influences 
that were around them, and it almost seemed 


at.one time as if Judah was about to forget its 


mission, and to Le swallowed up in the Greek 
world. The Maccabean reyolt and the defeat 
of the armies of Antiochus Epiphanes saved 
the Jewish Church, and once more separated 
the true Israel from those who were Israelites 
only in name. 

VALE: 

The Maccabean revolt belongs to the same 
age as the Greek translation of the books of 
the Old Testament, commonly known as the 
Septuagint. The translation is a testimony to 
the influence of the Greek language and to that 
invasion of the East by Europe which culmin- 
ated in the Roman empire; but it is also a tes- 
timony to the fact that Judaism was in its 
turn invading the Gentile world and infusing 
it with its own ideas. Jewish communities 
were establishing themselves outside Palestine, 
filled with men as zealous for the faith of their 
fathers as those who had remained in Jerusa- 
lem, but who, nevertheless, were willing to 
mingle with the Greek world and to convert it 
to their own views. The Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures rendered those Scrip- 


tures accessible to all the educated classes of | 


Europe and Western Asia, and at the same 
time brought the fact home to the mind of 
everyone that Judaism was not necessarily con- 
fined within the limits of Palestine as the 
heritage of a single people, but might be 
shared in by all mankind. The time had 
come when God’s revelation to Israel might 
be preached to the whole world; when the 
truth of the unity of God could he believed by 
Jew and Gentile alike, and when the Jewish 
Church, freed from its national peculiarities, its 
exclusiveness, and its individualism, might be 
developed into that universal church which 
the prophets had beheld in the dim future. 
As the Jewish community was about to be 


Numbers of the more educated and’ 








merged into the universal empire of Rome, so 
the Jewish Church was likewise about to be 
transformed into the Catholic Church of Christ. 

The Septuagint translation presupposes that 
the Old Testament Canon was complete, or very 
nearly so. A collection of sacred books must 
have existed before it could be translated into 
Greek. The fact that the Canon adhered to in 
Palestine differed in some respects from the 
Canon which came to be adopted by the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Egypt makes no difference 
to the general fact. 

The word ‘ Canon’’ denoted a rule or stand- 
ard Jaid down by public authority. The Can- 
onical books, accordingly, were those which 
were recognized by the Church as conforming 
to a particular standard. But this standard 
itself constituted the rule and law of the Church. 
It was by it that doctrines were tested and 
decided, so that whatsoever could not be proved 
out of Holy Scripture was not to be required as 
necessary to salvation. The books of Scripture 
were the title-deeds of the Church ; the founda- 
tion upon which her creeds were built, and her 
ultimate court of appeal. 

In the Book of Daniel! reference is made to 
“the books”’ or scriptures, one of which con- 
tained the prophecies of Jeremiah. But the 
first definite account of the Hebrew Canon is 
to be found in the Prologue of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, the Greek translator of which, 
writing in 132 B C., states that his grandfather 
“had much given himself to the reading of the 
law and the prophets and other books of our 
fathers.’’ The same threefold division, there- 
fore, which we still find in the Hebrew Bible 
was at that time in existence, and it is again 
alluded to by our Lord when he speaks of ‘‘ the 
law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms.’ The Jewish historian, Josephus, in 
his controversy with the Alexandrine gram- 
marian, Apion, toward the end of the first cen- 
tury A. D., is still more explicit. He tells us 
that there were twenty-two books which the 
Jewish Church ‘rightly believed to be divine,” 
and that they consisted of five books of Moses, 
thirteen books of the prophets, and four others 
which ‘‘contain hymns to God and didactic 
teaching for men.’’ From this list Ecclesias- 
tes alone seems to be excluded. According to 
the Jewish belief the Books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings were written by prophets 
and were consequently regarded as prophetical. 
The view was just, for, as we have seen, the 
prophets were the early writers of Jewish his- 
tory, and the educators of the people through- 
out the period of the monarchy, The “‘ didactic 
teaching’? of Josephus is the Haggadah of the 
Jewish Talmud. 


} Daniel ix, 2. 2 Luke xxiv, 44. 
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In one respect, however, the arrangement of 
Josephus deviates from that of the Hebrew 
Bible since his time. In his third division of 
the Holy Scriptures he reckons only four 
books instead of the nine, or the eleven, which 
appear in the modern Hebrew Bible. The 
twelve minor prophets were considered to be 
one book, the Books of Ruth and of Lamenta- 
tions were attached to Judges and Jeremiah, 
and the Books of Job, Esther, Nehemiah, Ezra, 
and the Chronicles were counted among the 
prophets. This would leave the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, the Book of Daniel, and the Canticles 
for the last division of the sacred books. 

But it must be remembered that there was a 
considerable amount of controversy among the 
Jewish Rabbis as to the canonical character of 
the Books of Esther, of Canticles, and of | 
Ecclesiastes, and that in the case of Ecclesi- 
astes more especially discussion grew hot be- 
tween the great schools of Hillel and Shammai. 
Indeed, it would seem that it was not until the 
Council of Jamnia, about 90 A. D., that the 
Book of Ecclesiastes was finally admitted into 
the Canon, and the Talmud declares that it 
would have been considered apocryphal had it 
not been for the verses at the beginning and 
end. Josephus, throughout his writings, never 
refers to either Canticles or Ecclesiastes, Prov- 
erbs or Job, and Philo, the learned Jew of 
Alexandria in the age of Christ is equally 
silent in regard to the Books of Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, and Esther. In the New Testament 
also there is a similar silence in regard to 
Ecclesiastes and Canticles, as well as to Esther, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Judges. 

In contrast with the extreme caution dis- 
played by the Palestinian Jews in admitting 
books into the sacred Canon, was the readiness 
of the Jews of Alexandria to enlarge the vol- 
ume of Holy Scripture. The Septuagint, as it 
was received by the early Christian Church, 
included several books which are now to be 
found in the so-called Apocrypha. Early 
Christian writers, accordingly, generally quoted 
theni as of equal authority with the other 
Canonical Scriptures. It was Saint Jerome 
who threw the weight of his influence and 
learning on the side of admitting only the 
twenty-four books of the Palestinian Hebrew 
Canon, and in spite of the contrary view of 
Saint Augustine his opinion came, on the whole, 
to prevail. The question, however, was never 
authoritatively decided in the Western Church 
till an attempt was made to do so by the Coun- 
cil of Trent. But the attempt only led to an 
additional cause of difference between the 
Roman and the Reformed Churches. 

The wider limits assigned to the Old Testa- 
ment Canon at Alexandria were 
ure due to the doctrine of inspiration which 
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prevailed there. Moses, as Philo tells us, was 
the ‘‘Chief-prophet”’ of God, the holy men 
who followed him being but his disciples and 
comrades. The Pentateuch accordingly was 
the sole authoritative source and rule of faith, 
round which all other sacred writings revolved 
like satellites round their central sun. The 
inspiration which was breathed through these 
lesser and derivative Scriptures was different in 
degree, if not in kind, from that of the law 
itself, and though the wisdom of God spoke 
through their writers it was only in so far as 
their works reflected the teaching and truths 
of the law. Wherever this was the case, the 
voice of the divine wisdom might be recog- 
nized and the work in which it was heard 
might be admitted into the collection of sacred 
books. 

A similar doctrine was also held by the 
Jewish Church in Palestine, though the results 
which followed from it were not the same. 
There also the Pentateuch was exalted at the 
expense of all the books of the Old Testament 
Canon. They were all ‘‘divine,” it is true, 
but the divine character of the Mosaic law was 
incomparably higher than that of the prophet- 
ical and later books. It alone formed the basis 
of. orthodox belief; it was the one supreme 
rule of faith by which all doctrines and all 
other books had to be tried. 

Among the Sadducees and Samaritans this 
doctrine led to the practical rejection of the 
divine authority of all other portions of the 
Hebrew Canon. Whatever belief could not be 
proved out of the five books of Moses was at 
once condemned. But among the bulk of the 
Jews, whose opinion ultimately became that of 
the whole Jewish Church, the doctrine had less 
far-reaching consequences. It merely caused 
the Pentateuch to be put in a place apart, and 
to be regarded as of higher authority than the 
rest of the Canon. The Canon was further 
divided into three parts, consisting of the Pen- 
tateuch, the Prophets, and the Kethtibim or 
‘““Writings,’’ more usually known as_ the 
Hagiographa, and as the Pentateuch was held 
to exceed in degree of inspiration and impor- 
tance the Prophets, so too the Prophets were 
considered to exceed the Hagiographa which 
followed them. 

The Hagiographa comprises all those books 
which, from one cause or another, were the last 
to be added to the Canon of Scripture, They 
consist of the following books: Psalms, Proy- 
erbs, Job, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Dan- 
iel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the two books of the 
Chronicles, to which Ruth and Lamentations 
are usually added. 

The distinction between the Pentateuch and 
the rest of the Canon on the one hand, and the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa on the other, 
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must be carefully kept in mind, as it consti- 
tutes the keystone in the Jewish theories about 
the Scriptures. The prophets are the inter- 
preters and followers of Moses; they hand on 
the law which he was commissioned to deliver, 
and explain those parts of it which are obscure.. 
But it is only in so far as they are in agree- 
ment with the law that their teaching is to be 
listened to ; if it could be shown that they dif. 
fer from the law, or originate new ideas of their 
own, they would have to be rejected at once. 
Their authority is not so much derived from 
any special revelation to themselves as from 
the revelation which was made once for all 
to Moses. The Hagiographa stand on a still 
lower footing. They form, as it were, a bridge 
from the Canon to the uncanonical works that 
were based upon it. Nevertheless, they are a 
part of the Canon; they ‘‘soil the hands,” as 
the Talmud expresses it. But they relate to 
ritual and preaching rather than to the founda- 
tions of religious faith, and they introduce us 
to that ‘‘ Haggadah ’’—that transformation of 
history into parable— to which Talmudic Juda- 
ism became so attached. In the Pentateuch 
we have history combined with the establish- 
ment of law and religion; in the Prophets we 
again have history with its religious and moral 
explanation ; in the Hagiographa history tends 
to pass into parable and to be considered of im- 
portance only in so far as it can teach a lesson 
in religion or morality. 

Such was the Jewish conception of the Canon 
of the Old Testament. It was a conception 
underneath which lay a belief in a most strin- 
gent form of inspiration, but modified by the 
further belief that inspiration admitted of vari- 
ous degrees. While the Pentateuch was what 
we should now call verbally inspired, the inspi- 
ration of the other books of the sacred volume 
was at most but plenary. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether the Hagiographa were not 
often regarded much in the same way as the 
Apocrypha in the English Church. 

' IX. 

Modern study and research have done much 
to change or modify these older ideas of the 
character of Scripture. The Canon, indeed, 
remains as it was—that is a matter which has 
been definitely settled once for all—but our 
. views in regard to the contents of the Canon 
have necessarily undergone alteration in the 
course of centuries. Controversy and inquiry 
have been more especially keen during the last 
century and a half, and revoiutionary theories 
have been propounded, which, if accepted in 
their entirety, would reverse the judgment of 
the Jewish Church and overthrow the contin- 
uous and universal belief of historical Chris- 
tianity. The Pentateuch, it is now alleged, 
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instead of being the oldest portion of the Old 
Testament, and the foundation of Israelitish 
religion and history, is really later than many 
of the books which are classed by Jewish tra- 
dition among the Prophets; the larger part 
of the law, instead of being promulgated by 
Moses, is the invention of the age of Josiah 
and the Exile; while the Book of the Law 
professedly found by Hilkiah, the high priest, 
in the temple in the reign of Josiah, is actually 
the older portion of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which has just been composed for the first 
time. 

The arguments by which such views are sup- 
ported are mainly philological. It has long 
been recognized that there are traces in the 
Pentateuch of the use of different documents, 
especially in the Book of Genesis. ‘The critic, 
accordingly, has set himself to separate these, 
one from the other, and to determine to his own 
satisfaction the precise fragments that belong 
to each. The process of dissection has been 
carried out with such nicety that the beginning 
of a verse is ascribed to one author, the middle 
of it to a second, and the end of it to a third. 
But such mathematical exactitude would be 
impossible in the case of a modern English 
writer ; much more must it be so in the case of 
an ancient Hebrew writer. Hebrew has long , 
since ceased to be a spoken language, and our 
knowledge of it is derived from the limited 
amount of literature contained within the covers 
of the Old Testament. Such knowledge is 
necessarily imperfect ; numberless words must 
hav~ existed of which no trace remains, while 
the .uterpretation of many of those that remain 
is exceedingly doubtful. Equally doubtful and 
equally imperfect must be our knowledge of the 
niceties of Hebrew grammar, and still more of 
Hebrew idiom. How, then, is it possible to 
determine the peculiarities of the documents 
embodied in the Pentateuch with such precision 
as to know where one begins and another 
ends, or to what date they are severally to be 
ascribed ? 

It is true that support is found for the con- 
clusions of the so-called ‘literary analysis”’ in 
other lines of argument. Thus it is urged that 
there are evidences in the Pentateuch of three 
separate systems of legislation, which have — 
been superimposed upon one another, the 
earliest belonging to the nomadic period in the 
history of Israel, the second coinciding with 
the time when the Israelites were firmly estab- 
lished in the Promised Land, and the third 
implying the age of the Exile. The oldest 
code, termed the Book of the Covenant,! though 
not put into shape until after the foundation of 
the monarchy, embodied ancient material some 
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of which may have gone back to Moses himself. 
In it the priests, it is urged, are not yet 
regarded as a special and separate class ; altars 
are ordered to be built wherever the Lord shall 
‘‘record’’ his ‘‘name’’;! the only feasts known 
are those of the sabbath, the sabbatical year, 
and the feasts of unleavened bread, of the har- 
vest, and of the ingathering ; the only sacrifices 
enjoined are burnt offerings and peace offerings; 
while the commands in regard to purification 
are conspicuous by their absence. In the Deu- 
teronomic code, which is supposed to have first 
come into existence in the age of Josiah, there 
is a distinct advance upon this earlier legisla- 
tion. The whole tribe of Levi is set apart for 
the priesthood ; it is only ‘fin the place which 
the Lord shall choose in one of’ the Israelitish 
‘‘tribes’’? that altars may be erected ; new feasts 
are introduced, the Passover, the feasts of weeks 
and of tabernacles and the year of release; 
tithes, vows and freewill offerings are added to 
the simple sacrifices of the older epoch; and a 
distinction is made between clean and unclean 
beasts. In the latest or ‘‘ Priestly Code,’”’ which 
occupies the larger part of Leviticus and Num- 
bers and is asserted to belong in its complete 
_ form to the age after the Exile, there is further 
and radical change. ‘The priests, ‘‘the sons of 
‘Aaron,”? are distinguished from the Levites, 
who henceforth are relegated to subordinate 
posts about the sanctuary ; it is only at the tab- 
ernacle, the type and precursor of the temple of 
Jerusalem, that sacrifices and offerings may be 
made, the festivals of the new moon and the 
seven great sabbaths, the day of first fruits the 
feast of trumpets, the year of jubilee, and aiove 
all the great day of Atonement, are added to 
the earlier list of festivals; sin offerings and 
trespass offerings are commanded in addition 
to those already known; and the laws about 
purification assume a prominent position and 
are Of minute character. me 
The existence of these three stages in the 
Mosaic legislation cannot be denied, though 
the conclusions drawn from them by the‘ higher 
criticism’’ need not be accepted. The compos- 
ite character of the Mosaic books is a fact now 
accepted by all schools of theological opinion. 
The more we know about early oriental litera- 
‘ture the more certain it becomes that the oldest 
and most authoritative portion of it was to a 
certainextent acompilationandagrowth. The 
‘“Book of the Dead,’’ which has been termed 
the Bible of the ancient Egyptians, is an illus- 
tration of this fact. Itis a combination of 
ancient materials, put together at the very 
beginning of Egyptian history, and _ subse- 
quently enlarged by additions of various kinds. 
Marginal notes and commentaries crept into 
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the text, explanations of phrases or ideas whicl 
had become obsolete made their way into the 
body of the work and in their turn became the 
subject of later explanations and notes, while- 
whole chapters were interpolated which did not 
belong to the original book, though they were 
doubtless of great. antiquity. The Babylonian 
collection of hymns to the gods suffered the 
same fate. Here, two, the text underwent many 
alterations, and numerous additions were made 
to the original work, before the text was finally 
fixed so rigidly that the slightest deviation from. 
it was considered to be a sin. 

It is evident that the history of the Pen- 
tateuch also cannot have been very dissimilar. 
The Book of Genesis relates the history of 
times long anterior to the birth of Moses. If, 
therefore, the great Hebrew legislator was its- 
author he must have made use of older docu- 
ments which he combined together and incor- 
porated in his work. From the very nature of 
the case the book must be a compilation. Nor 
need we believe that the Pentateuch; as a 
whole, took its final shape before the time of 
Ezra and ‘‘the men of the Great Synagogue.’” 
Such, at least, was the Hebrew tradition. 
Indeed, the Second Book of Esdras (chapter 
xiv) goes further and ascribes to Ezra the 
rewriting of all the twenty-four books of the 
Old Testament, including the Law. The Law, 
it is said, had been burnt and lost, and was. 
consequently revealed again to Ezra, from 
whose lips it was written down. Besides the 
twenty-four books of the Canon seventy other 
books were revealed to the Jewish scribe, 
which contained esoteric doctrine, too sacred 
to ve published. In all, therefore, ninety-four 
books (not 204 as in the Vulgate and the 
Authorized Version) were written in forty 
days by Ezra’s assistants. The same story is. 
repeated by the early Fathers of the Christian 
Church, and we meet with it in the works not 
only of Saint Clement of Alexandria,! but in 
those of Saint Irenzeus.as well.2. The fact that 
the death and burial of Moses are described in 
the last chapter of Deuteronomy would of 
itself show that the old Hebrew tradition had 
a foundation of truth. Moreover, a careful 
examination of the historical books of the Old 
Testament gives further indications that the 
history of the Pentateuch resembled that of 
most of the other sacred books of the world. 
On the one hand, it is plain that the Mosaic 
law could have been but imperfectly known. 
The best of the kings and prophets would 
otherwise have never set its commands at 
defiance by sacrificing at the high places and 
allowing laymen to take upon them the func- 
tions of the priest. In fact, the Books of 
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Sammel, so fat fiewa regarding sacrifices ‘at the 


high places as forbidden by the law, look upon | 


it as an usage in which there is nothing to 
reprimand. Up to the days of Hezekiah the 
people ‘had burnt incense to “the brazen ser- 
pent that Moses had made”? all through the 
daysf men like Samuel and David, Jehosha- 
phat and Jehoiada, and it was not until the 
reign of Josiah that the “ Book of the Law” 
was found in the Temple. The reading of it 
ypreduced an immediate effect upon both the 
‘king-and his subjects, and brought about the 
‘most thoroughgoing reformation witnessed in 
Judah during the period of the kings. Sucha 
meglect of the Book of the Law would, on the 
‘other hand, inevitably produce corruption of 
its text. Where nome was concerned to pre- 
serve it imtact, or where portions of it only 
were read and known, phrases would neces- 
sarily make their way into it, if not whole 
chapters and paragraphs. Words and phrases 
which thad ceased to be mtelligible would be 


altered or explamed, the explanations, as in 


the Eeyptian “Book of the Dead,’’ subse- 
quentiy being meorporated into the work, and 
from ‘time to time the itext would be adapted 
to the requirements and conceptions of the 
age. Where a text was not protected by a 
reverence which made every letter of it sacred, 
amore especially af it were a code of religious 
amd matiocal law, chamges of this kind would 
almost certamily have taken place. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, if it can be shown 
that periods subsequemt to that of the Exodus 
are refkected in parts of the Pentateuch, or if 
instances are recorded in it which belong toa 
later age. This would not make it any the 
less the work of Moses as a whole, or diminish 
its walue and authority, religious as well as 
; historical. 
Moreover, if there is any truth in the biblical 
record, the law was revealed to Moses by God 
himself. It was not the self-evolved code of a 
legislator, whose view was limited by the needs 
of the community for whom the laws were 
made. It was a code given by the national 
God of Israel, a God whom the Christian 
Church believes to have been also the one true 
God and Creator of the world. The legisla- 
tion, therefore, which Moses was commissioned 
to promulgate could not have been intended 
merely for the temporary wants of the caravan 
in the Wilderness. It must have had lying, as 
it were, implicit within it the principles of the 
legislation, both secular and divine, which 
Israel would need in the land that had been 
promised to it. It may be that the regulations 
necessitated by the after life of the Israelitish 
people were not described in detail: that may 
well have been left to a future age to accom- 
plish in accordance with the divine scheme of 


gradual education; but if we believe at all in 
the divine origin of the Mosaic law we must 
believe also that there lay in it all the germ: 
and principles which it was reserved for late 
experience to develop. Hence, while we ma 
fully admit that until the time of Ezra the 
was no fixity or finality in the text of the Pe 
tateuch, and that the laws contained in 
could be modified or déveloped as the pr 
ress of the centuries demanded, we must ' 
believe that the legislation as a whole i 
Mosaic origin, and that we may safely turn we 
the Pentateuch for authentic records of early 
Hebrew times. 

Here, however, the ‘higher criticisr:,».- 
would again join issue with our conclu” jons,. 
The narratives of the Pentateuch are? enied a 
historic value, and the denial is Ase Cio 
variety of assumptions. There 5, first of all, 
the assumption that the IsraVijtes of the age of 
Moses and for many Cei;turies afterward were 
illiterate barbarians, without books or schools 








or scribes. Then there is the second assump-~ 
tion that the results of the ‘literary analysis ’’ 
are ascertained and unassailable facts, And 
lastly, there is the assumption that one of the 
documents discoverable in the Pentateuch — or 
rather the Hexateuch, for the Book of Joshua 
is attached to the Books of Moses—is older 
than the revolt of the ten tribes and that the 
statements contained in them are derived for 
the most part from oral tradition and report. 

If the documents are indeed of so late a date, 
if none of the materials embodied in the Book 
of Genesis go back to the age to which they 
relate, the conclusion of the higher critics 
would be justified. We cannot trust a history 
which is not contemporaneous with the events 
it professes to record. Unless we have a writ- 
ten record descending from the time to which 
the events belong, we can have no certainty 
that the events have ever happened. Oral 
testimony, unchecked by other and more trust- 
worthy evidence, leads us to myth rather than 
to sober history. 

If, therefore, it can be proved that neither 
the Pentateuch in its present form nor the 
materials which are embodied in it are of older 
date than the ninth century before the Chris- 
tian era, we shall be forced to allow that the 
skepticism of the critics may be right. But 
such a proof cannot be given. A scientific 
fact can be established only by the method of 
comparison, and the critics have nothing but 
the books of the Old Testament itself with 
which to compare them. To compare a thing 
with itself is not a scientific mode of com- 
parison. 

xX. 

But though the purely biblical critic is un- 

able to invoke the method of comparison there 
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is another worker in the field of ancient litera- 
ture that isabletodoso. Oriental archeology 
is a new and very important factor in Old 
Testament controversy. It is the creation and 
the marvel of our nineteenth century, and its 
discoveries become every day more numerous 
and more startling. It has already caused us 
to rewrite the history of the ancient oriental 
world, to reconsider the opinions which we 
have inherited from the past, and to realize for 
the first time how high was the culture and 
civilization of the ancient East. It brings us 
face to face with the men around whom the 
history of the past has gathered; we can read 
their thoughts, dissect their beliefs and recon- 
struct their daily life. We have disinterred 
and interpreted the actual monuments which 
they left behind them, and are, therefore, no 
longer dependent on the accidents of a merely 
literary tradition and _ the vicissitudes through 
which manuscripts and the copies of manu- 
scripts must pass. A history which was al- 
ready a sealed book to the Greeks and Romans 
has been opened out before our eyes, and 
almost every day brings us fresh revelations of 
a forgotten past. The historical records con- 
tained in the Pentateuch uno longer, therefore, 
stand alone. It is no longer possible to ques- 
tion their authenticity on the ground that they 
are incousistent with one another or with the 
critic’s conceptions of the condition of the 
ancient world, or because the documents which 
embody them are assumed to be late. Wecan 
now confront the conclusions of critical skepti- 
cism with the monumental facts of oriental 
archeology. And the result is not favorable 
to the cause of skepticism, ‘The historical 
character of a considerable part of the Penta- 
teuch has been vindicated; we may anticipate 
with confidence that more of it will be vindi- 
cated in the future. 

We have already seen that the primary 
assumption upon which so much of recent Old 
Testament criticism has been really built, the 
assumption, namely, of the late use of writing 
in Israel, is an assumption against which mod- 
ern discovery emphatically protests. There is 
no reason why Moses should not have been 
able to write the Pentateuch — nay, there is 
every reason why he could have done so. And 
the documents made use of for the earlier his- 
tory of Genesis may equally well have been of 
the date to which their narratives refer. In- 
deed, in one or two instances we can now show 
that they actually were. The historical char- 
acter of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, for 
example, has been established by Assyriolog- 
ical research, despite all the arguments which 
an unbelieving criticism had brought against 
it. So far from a Babylonian campaign into 
the West being inconceivable in the time of 





Abraham, as has been asserted, we learn from 
the cuneiform inscriptions not only that the 
kings of Babylonia claimed to be rulers of the 
‘land of the Amorites”’ two or three centuries 
before Abraham could have been born, but 
that long ages previously Babylonian monarchs 
had conquered the West, welding it into a sin- 
gle empire with their own Chaldean home, set- 
ting up images of themselves on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and even marching their 
troops into the Sinaitic Peninsula. The cunei- 
form tablets of Tel el-Amarna, which show 
that the Babylonian script and language had 
become the script and literary language of 
Western Asia, are a proof how profound and 
lasting the influence of Babylonia must have 
been. The very names that meet us in the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis, as -well as the 
political situation it implies, are met with 
again in the early annals of Chaldea. Laga- 
mar was an Elamite god, and Kudur-Mabug, 
“the servant of the god Mabug,”’ is the name 
of an Elamite prince who lived just at the 
period to which the Book of Genesis would 
refer the lifetime of Abraham, and who is 
called by his son ‘‘the father’’ or ‘“‘ruler of 
the Amorite-land.’’ This son was king of the 
Babylonian principality of Larsa, and his name 
was Eri-Aku, in which we cannot fail to recog- 
nize that of Arioch, king of El-lasar. Baby- 
lonia was at the time divided into several 
States, and an Elamite chieftain was exercising 
suzerainty over it. Such is the evidence of the 
cuneiform record and such is also the evidence 
of the Old Testament. . 

Let us turn, again, to the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. Here we read that Canaan was the 
brother of Mizraim or Egypt. But there was 
only one period in the history of the ancient 
world when such an expression was correct, 
and when a writer could have coupled Canaan 
geographically and politically with the king- 
dom of the Nile. This was the period of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth Egyptian dynasties 
—the period, that is to say, to which Moses 
belongs. 

When, then, the statements of the Penta- 
teuch can be tested by an appeal to the evidence 
of contemporaneous monuments, the verdict 
has been given on its side. Is it fair to deny 
that this would be equally the case where the 
evidence has not yet been found? On the con- 
trary, the confirmation archeology has already 
afforded of the substantial truth of Old Testa- 
ment history is a presumption that the more 
archeological discovery advances the more will 
that truth be confirmed. 

One of the arguments of the negative criti- 
cism in favor of the late date some of its adyo- 
cates assigned to the Book of Genesis has been 
disposed of by the tablets of Tel el-Amarna. 
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Certain of the earlier narratives of Genesis 
have a strong Babylonian coloring, and in the 
case of one of them —the account of the Del- 
uge— we have learned that the Chaldean and 
biblical accounts resembled each other even in 
details. It was urged that this likeness could 
be explained only by the Exile, when the Jews 
‘had an opportunity of acquainting themselves 


with the ancient literature and legends of 


Babylonia. But we now know that this liter- 
ature and these legends were studied in Pales- 
tine, and even in Egypt, before the Exodus 
took place. Moses and his contemporaries 
could have read, and, if need were, have copied 
them in Egypt as well asin Canaan. ‘The lat- 
ter portion of the Babylonian legend of the 
first man, Adapa (or Adama), and of how sin 
entered the world has been found among the 
débris of the office of the scribe at Tel el- 
Amarna, while the beginning of it, belonging 
.to a copy made for the Assyrian king nearly 
eight centuries after the tablet of Tel el-Amarna 
had been buried in the ground, has been 
brought from the ruins of the library of Nine- 
veh to the British Museum. So, too, the Baby- 
lonian story of the Flood has its parallels in 
both of the documents into which the biblical 


narrative has been analyzed. Both the ‘‘ Eloh- ° 


ist’’ (or ‘‘ Priestly Code ’”’) and the ‘‘ Jehovist ”’ 
exhibit proofs of an acquaintance with it ; we 
cannot say that, while one of them borrowed 
from it in Babylonia during the Exile, the 
materials of the other were drawn from it at an 
earlier time from some Palestinian version. 
The Babylonian coloring appears in both alike, 
while there are indications, such as the change 
of the Babylonian ‘‘ship’’ into an ‘‘ark,” 
that the biblical account was written on Pales- 
tinian ground, 

Modern criticism would reject Has judgment 
of Jewish antiquity which separated the Book 
of Joshua from the five books of Moses and 

' included it among the Prophets. It has be- 
come the fashion to speak of the ‘‘ Hexateuch,”’ 
and to regard the Book of Joshua as forming a 
continuation of the Book of Deuteronomy. 
From the purely literary and philological point 
of view this conclusion of criticism may be 

right. As has-already been said, the Penta- 
teuch probably underwent a final revision 
shortly after the return from the Exile; in- 
deed, that such a revision took place is ex- 
pressly stated by Jewish tradition. There is 
no reason why the original Book of Joshua 
should not have shared in the revision and 
have been appended to the books of Moses. 
The death of the great legislator would be 
naturally followed by an account of his suc- 
‘cessor, and of the mode in which the work he 
had begun was carried out. In the Pentateuch 
we have a history of the preparation for the 





conquest of Canaan; in the Book of Joshua a 
history of the conquest itself, That the latter 
book, therefore, should show the same redact- 


. ing hand as those which precede it is only nat- 


ural. Thus far the results of the ‘literary 
analysis’? may be safely accepted. 

But on the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that, if the so-called Hexateuch had ever 
really formed a single work, it would be impos- 
sible to explain the sharp line of demarcation 
that was made by the Jews and Samaritans as 
far back as our materials allow us to go between 
the ‘‘prophetical’? Book of Joshua and the 
Mosaic law. We may even trace this line of 
demarcation back to the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Ezra read and expounded ‘‘the 
book of the law of Moses ’’! and it was in ‘‘the 
Book of Moses”’ that the prohibition was 
found against the entrance of the Ammonite 
and Moabite ‘‘into the congregation of God.’’? 
At that time, at any rate, ‘‘the book of the 
law of Moses”’ or ‘‘ the Book of Moses ’”’ must 
have been a compact whole aid have ended 
where the Pentateuch ends to-day. In the 
belief of Ezra and his contemporaries neither 
the ‘‘ Deuteronomist ’’ nor a later ‘‘ redactor ”’ 
could have incorporated the history of Joshua’s 
conquests into the sacred law. The same testi- 
mony is borne by the Canon of the Samaritans 
which consisted of the Pentateuch alone. The 
Pentateuch, and the Pentateuch only, was con- 
sidered of such divine origin as to constitute 
the sole rule and basis of faith. This belief, 
however, presupposes that the Pentateuch had 
already been marked off by the Jews from all 
the rest of their ancient literature, and that the 
doctrine of a graduated inspiration in the 
books of the Canon had already taken root 
among them, Had there ever been actually a 
Hexateuch, the existence of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch would be hard to explain. 

Like the other historical books of the Old 
Testament the Book of Joshua is a compilation. 
This accounts for the full details that are given 
of certain events in the conquest of Canaan, 
and the little that is said about others. While 
the capture of Ai is described at length, and the 
war of the five kings against Gideon is fully 
described, we hear nothing of the way in which 
the kings of Taanach or Megiddo or Dor were 
overcome,* or of the war which he carried 
on ‘‘a long time’’ with the Canaanites of the 
north.t In the Books of Judges, of Samuel, 
and of Kings the marks of compilation are 
very distinct. In the Book of Judges we find 
an ancient song of triumph, the song of Debo- 
rah and Barak, one of the earliest relics of 
popular Hebrew literature, and in the Books of 
Samuel we have varying accounts of David’s 
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rise to favor with Saul which are not very easy 
to reconcile. The compiler has given them 
honestly, just as he found them, without any 
attempt to harmonize their apparent contradic- 
tions. That is the task that has been left to a 
later and more critical age. 

When these compilations of ancient docu- 
ments were thrown into their present shape it 
is generally useless as well as needless for us to 
inquire. It is only in the case of the Books of 
Kings that we can approximately fix a date. 
Here the compiler breaks off with the statement 
that Evil-Merodach, the son and successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar, had brought the captive Jew- 
ish king Jehoiachin out of prison and had given 
him a daily allowance ‘‘all the days of his 
life.’’ Evil-Merodach reigned only two years, 
being murdered in 560 B. C. It would seem 
that the Books of Kings must have been finished 
before this happened and while Evil-Merodach 
was still on the throne. In that case the date 
of the work can be determined almost to a 
year.! . 

The Books of Samuel were doubtless finished 
at a very much earlier period. What this pre- 
cisely was is a matter of little consequence. 
The important thing is not the date of the 
compilation, but of the documents of which 
that compilation consists. If they are contem- 
poraneous. with the events which they com- 
memorate, their statements can be accepted as 
authentic and trustworthy; if they are of later 
origin, we cannot be sure of their historical 
truth. 

For the most part even the most skeptical 
criticism is constrained to admit the historical 
character and early date of the materials used 
in the Books of Judges and Samuel. It is 
admitted that the song of Deborah and Barak 
is of the age to which it claims to belong, and 
that many of the narratives incorporated in the 
Books of Samuel were composed in the reign 
of David. Even where a narrative has been 
asserted to be a fiction or a misinterpreted tra- 
dition we can at times bring archzological 
testimony to prove its exactitude. Thus, the 
account of the oppression of Israel by the king 
of Aram-Naharaim, shortly after the Israelitish 
settlement in Canaan, has been called improb- 
able and unhistorical. But the tablets of Tel 
el-Amarna have risen up to corroborate the 
story. We learn from them that the kingdom 
of Mitanni, called Nahrina by the Egyptians 
and Aram-Naharaim in the Old Testament, was 
for a long period of time an important element 
in the history of Canaan. It had made alliances 
with Canaanitish or Amorite chiefs and had 
sent forth its armies to invade the land. The 
presence of its troops in Southern Palestine, 





1Cf. also I. Kings iv, 24, “beyond the river” Eu- 
phrates, mistranslated in the Authorized Version. 








therefore, was no new thing. Moreover, there 
was a special reason why the king of Naharaim 
should hold Palestine in subjection in the days 
of Othniel. If, as Egyptologists believe, the 
Exodus took place in the closing days of the 
nineteenth Egyptian dynasty, the conquest of 
Canaan could not have been effected before 
Rameses III., the second Pharaoh of the twen- 
tieth dynasty, sat upon the throne. Now, 
Rameses III. was assailed by a vast confederacy 
of northern tribes which had descended upon 
Egypt by sea and land. Those who had 
marched by land had made their way through 
the lands of Naharaim, of the Hittites, and of 
the Amorites and had carried with them in 
their march some of the populations whose 
countries had been overrun. Among these 
were the people of Naharaim. Nevertheless, 
though Naharaim was one of the nations with 
whom the Pharaoh was called upon to fight, 
its king did not enter Egypt. This is certain 
from the fact that he is not named among the 
princes who took part in the great invasion. 
While, therefore, he had joined the invaders 
he yet had not actually crossed the Egyptian 
frontier. What is more probable than that he 
had remained behind in Southern Palestine, 
and that in him we must see the Chushan-rish- 
athaim of the Book of Judges? 


XI. 

Archeology is thus vindicating the trust- 
worthiness of the documents €mbodied in the 
historical books of the Old Testament. It has 
shown that they are what they profess to be, 
authentic records of actual facts. It has given 
us an assurance both that they themselves go 
back to the early age of Israelitish history, 
and that the compilers who have used them 
have done so honestly. There has been no 
tampering with the words of the original 
writer; where two narratives existed which 
seemed inconsistent with one another, both 
have been given without any attempt to ex- 
plain away their contradictions. The good 
faith of the compiler is conspicuous through- 
out, and we may feel confident that in the 
Books of Joshua and Judges, of Samuel and 
Kings we have documents and materials co- 
eval with the facts which they have handed 
down to us, 

Doubtless the compilation was intended to 
convey a religious lesson. It was not only the 
history of Israel that had to be recorded, but 
also the religious and moral truths which that 
history illustrated. The writer had a religious 
aim over and above his purely historical one. 
But’ this is just what we should expect if he 
wrote under the guidance of the divine will. 
The very essence of what is termed inspiration 
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is that the inspired Scripture should be « prof- 
itable for doctrine, for reproof, for instruction 
in righteousness.” This is the quality which 
‘distinguishes it from writings that are merely 
secular. It is because the history of Israel has 
been so written as to convey ‘instruction in 
righteousness ’’ that the historical books of the 
‘Old Testament form part of the Canon of 
Scripture. 

The materials used by the compilers of the 
historical books were various. Poems and 
psalms, books like that of Joshua, the writings 
-of the prophets, and the State chronicles and 
records were all alike brought into requisition. 
‘They imply the existence of a considerable 
amount of literary activity, and consequently 
of teachers and schools. The cuneiform char- 
acters employed throughout Western Asia at 
the time when the tablets of Tel el-Amarna 
were written had been supersedéd by the 
simpler Phoenician alphabet, and papyrus or 
leather had taken the place of clay as a writing 
amaterial. It had consequently become easy to 
<ompose books of some length, as the writer 
was no longer limited by the possible size of a 
clay tablet. Even libraries, it is probable, 
were beginning to be formed. They had ex- 
isted from early times in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, as well as in Egypt, and the statement in 
Proverbs, xxv, 1: ‘‘ These are the proverbs of 
Solomon which the men of. Hezekiah king of 
Judah copied out,’’ goes to show that in Jeru- 
salem also there was a library in which 
scribes were employed, as in Assyria, in copy- 
ing, or, as we should now say, in editing the 
older literature of the country. 

The existence of such a library throws light 
on the way in which the literature was pre- 
served as well as upon the mode of its trans- 
tmiission. The Assyrian tablets show us how 
scrupulously careful the scribes were about 
their work. The very lacune in the original 
were reproduced in the copy, with the words 
‘‘fracture’’ or ‘‘recent fracture’’ attached to 
them; a character of whose value the scribe 
was doubtful was either copied exactly or else 
represented by both the signs to which he 
thought it might be equivalent, and when he 
was unable to read or understand his text he 
frankly wrote ‘‘I do not know.’’ At the end 
of each copy a colophon was added stating the 
nature of the work and the place from which 
it had come, while special lists were drawn up 
of the authors of the great epics and literary 
productions of Chaldea. 

We have no reason to think that the Jewish 
scribes did not exercise equal care. When 
they tell us that certain proverbs had Solomon 
for their author we have no ground for imag- 
ining that they were without good authority 

. for the fact. On the contrary, separated as they 








were from the wise king of Israel by an inter- 
val of only two centuries, it would have been 
extraordinary if they had had none. An auto- 
graph manuscript of Solomon could easily have 
lasted down to the time of Hezekiah, and even 
if it had perished, copies of it might well have 
been in existence. The usage of the Assyrian 
scribes warrants us in believing that when such 
copies were made, a note was added describing 
and guaranteeing the original text. 

When, therefore, we are told that the history 
of Solomon contained in the Books of Kings 
was extracted, at least in part, from ‘‘ the book 
of the acts of Solomon,’’ or when the First 
Book of the Chronicles asserts that ‘‘the acts 
of David, the king, first and last, behold they 
are written in the book of Samuel the seer, 
and in the book of Nathan the prophet, and in 
the book of Gad the seer,’’ we have every rea- 
son to credit the statement. The art of writing 
was known and practiced in Palestine long 
before the Israelites arrived there, and still 
longer before the Israelitish monarchy had 
been founded; we have gathered that under 
the kings a library was established in Jerusa- 
lem, like the libraries which existed elsewhere 
in the ancient oriental world and (as we now 
know) had once existed in Canaan itself before 
the days of the Exodus; and the scribes and 
copyists employed in the library occupied 
themselves with the republication of the older 
literature of their country. Archeology has 
confirmed the trustworthiness of the history 
which is embodied in the Books of Judges, of 
Samuel, and of the Kings, while even the most 
skeptical criticism is fain to admit that some of 
it at least is coeval with the events which it 
describes. Lastly, the compilers who have 
thrown this history into its present form were 
scrupulously honest, transcribing sometimes 
word for word the older documents that lay 
before them, even where these appear to dis- 
agree one with the other. Is not the conclusion 
inevitable that in the historical books of the 
Old Testament we have authentic and credible 
history ? 

At the same time we must remember that it 
is history — not the mechanical reproduction of 
transcendental infallibility. The sacred writers 
were historians and not machines. We must 
not look, in them, for a mathematical exacti- 
tude, which would be impossible in any form of 
history, much more in ancient oriental history. 
Inspiration made use of the powers and apti- 
tudes of the human writer; it did not trans- 
form them into something superhuman. It 
adapted history to the needs of man’s spiritual 
and moral nature, but it left that history with 
all the imperfections and limitation to which 
the age and the place rendered it subject. To 
think otherwise is to adopt the doctrine of the 
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Hindu theologian, who believes that every 
word of the Rig-Veda is the expression of 
divine infallibility; it is not the doctrine 
which has been held by the Christian Church. 


From the literary point of view the Old Tes- _ 


tament historian had the same difficulties to 
contend with as all other authors who have 
undertaken to write the history of the past. 
He was limited by the imperfection of his 
materials ; where these failed him, he was liable 
to draw the same erroneous inferences as any 
other honest historian who wrote under similar 
circumstances. He could not go beyond the 
facts at his disposal, and the imperfect record 
of the facts sometimes led him to wrong con- 
clusions. . The same oriental archzeology which 
has so fully vindicated the general truthfulness 
of the Books of Kings has also demonstrated 
that the chronological framework on which the 
history of the Jewish and Israelitish kingdoms 
is made to rest is altogether wrong. It is more 
than forty years in excess, and the synchron- 
isms between the later kings of Judah and 
Samaria are based upon an incorrect estimate 
of time. 

We must not forget that when the Books of 
Kings were put together the kingdom of Judah 
had ceased to exist. The books were compiled 
in Babylonia far away from the library of Jeru- 
salem, and the building in which it had been 
stored had doubtless been destroyed. The 
compiler nevertheless quotes from older docu- 
ments, some of which he mentions by name, 
and these documents, it must be noticed, be- 
longed not only to the Jewish kingdom but to 
the northern kingdom as well. It may be 
asked how an exile in a distant land could have 
had access to. these records of the past? The 
question is one which could not have been ans- 
wered before the decipherment of the Assyrian 
monuments. 

But we now know that though the Assyrian 
and Babylonian kings warred upon men, they 
did not make war upon books. On the con- 
trary, there were some among them who had 
strong literary tastes. Assur-bani-pal, the son 
of Esar-haddon, was especially a patron of 
literature, and no present was more acceptable 
to him than some ancient text which his li- 
brary did not contain, A large portion of the 
books contained in the library of Nineveh were 
copies of texts which had been brought from 
Babylonia. Others are the old texts them- 
selves, taken from the library of some city 
which had been captured and plundered by the 
Assyrian troops. One of these texts, which is 
now in the British Museum, was a list of the 
plants that were cultivated in the gardens of 
Merodach-baladan. 

What happened in the case of Babylonia 
when Assyria was the conquering power might 
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well have happened in the case of Jerusalem 
when the holy city was taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The inscriptions which Nebuchadnez- 
zar has left behind him prove him to have been 
a man of culture and piety, conciliatory and 
humane according to the notions of the time. 
Just as the generals of Assur-bani-pal had car- 
ried away the literary treasures of a captured 
Babylonian town, so we may assume might 
Nebuchadnezzar have carried away the con- 
tents of the Jewish library. And in Babylonia 
they would be accessible to whoever wished to 
study them. Assur-bani-pal is never weary of 
telling us that the new editions of ancient 
books which were made for the library of Nine- 
veh were intended for the use of ‘ readers,”’ 
not for that of the king merely and a select 
circle of scribes. 

But, furthermore,-the history of Assur-bani- 
pal’s library throws light on the fact that the 
compiler of the Books of Kings was unable to 
appeal to ‘‘the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel’? and to make use of the biog- 
raphies of the northern prophets Elijah and 
Elisha. As Babylonian books were brought to 
the library of Nineveh and copied there, so 
too would copies of Israelitish books be made 
for the library of Jerusalem, or the originals 
themselves be deposited init. It may be that 
after the capture of Samaria by the Assyrian 
king, Sargon, the wreck of its ancient litera- 
ture was carried to the capital of the southern 
kingdom. There are traces that the writings 
of the northern prophet Hosea have under- 
gone a revision at the hands of Jewish editors, 
and that they were put into their present shape 
in Judah is evident from the introduction, 
where the date of Hosea’s ministry is fixed 
primarily by the reigns of Jewish sovereigns. 

XII. 

The historical books which are based on the 
work of the prophets lead us naturally to the 
books of the prophets themselves. But we 
are not to suppose that the prophetical books 
now contained in the Old Testament Canon 
represent the whole of the literary activity of 
that long line of prophets who, from the days 


of Samuel to those of Malachi, and in the: 


northern kingdom as well as in Judah, an- 
nounced the promises and the threatenings of 
God to a stiff-necked and rebellious people. 
Many of the prophets left’ no literary works 
behind them; others wrote histories only, 
fragments of which have been incorporated 
into the historical books or into the collected 
writings of the prophets themselves; while a 
large amount of prophetical literature must 
have perished altogether. ‘This must have 
been more especially the case with the prophet- 
ical literature of the northern kingdom. But 


_names. 
’ prophecies in this way, as well as the prophe- 
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much of it must have been lost in the South 
as well. 
from an older prophet by one of his successors 
whose works have been preserved ; or allusions 
are made to some ancient prophecy. ‘Thus, 
Isaiah tells us that his prophecy against Moab! 
was one that had been made ‘“‘long ago”? (for 
such is the correct translation of chapter xvi, 
verse 13), and adapted by the prophet’ himself 
to the existing circumstances of the time.? 
Indeed, if Ewald is right, the older prophecy 
is broken off in the middle of a sentence: 
“And it shall come to pass, when it is seen 
that Moab is weary on the high place, and he 
shall come to his sanctuary to pray, and shall 
not prevail ’’—the continuation being given in 
the new oracle which Isaiah was commissioned 
to announce: ‘‘ But now the Lord hath spoken, 
saying: Within three years, as the years of an 
‘hireling, and the glory of Moab shall be con- 
temned.’’ A similar, though briefer, quotation 
from an older prophecy is to be found quite at 
the beginning of the Book of Isaiah.? The 
same prophecy is also. quoted by Micah,‘ but 
with additional matter which must originally 
have belonged to it both at the beginning and 
at the end., Chronology, however, is against 
the supposition that Isaiah had the words of 
Micah before him. Micah was the younger 
contemporary of Isaiah, and the prophecy in 
question was delivered at the very commence- 


- ment of Isaiah’s ministry. There seems, there- 


fore, but one explanation possible: Isaiah and 
Micah alike must have derived the prophecy 
from an older source. 

A careful examination of these and similar 
quotations makes it clear that the words of a 
prophecy might be modified and changed so 
as to adapt them to the circumstances of the 
day. Passages might be omitted or added, 
and alterations might be made in the proper 
A prophet might revise his own 


cies of others. The object of prophecy was 
not to register the passing events of the time, 
but to declare the will of the Lord. And that 
declaration necessarily varied with the change 
of events, bringing with it a corresponding 
change in the language of prophecy. It might 
even happen that two versions —an earlier and 
a later one — existed of the same prophecy, so 
that when the prophet’s writings were col- 
lected together it would be needful either to 
choose between them or to set them side by 
side, or finally to combine them one with the 
other. Many of the difficulties which we ex- 
perience in explaining the Hebrew prophecies 
and fixing their respective dates are due to this 
cause. Mutually inconsistent notes of time 


2TIsaiah xvi, I4. 
4 Micah iv, I-3. 


lIsaiah xv, xvi. 
8Isaiah ii, 2-4. 


Here and there we have quotations | 
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seem to be, as it ‘were, interwoven together, 
one of them indicating a date or an occasion 
with which the other is incompatible, and at 
times we have a perplexing interchange of 
Ephraim with Judah which drives the com- 
mentator to despair. 

It is only where a collection of a prophet’s 
writings was made either during his lifetime or 
shortly after his death, that, with a few excep- 
tions, they have survived.. The works of the 
older prophets have perished, not so much 
because their prophecies were not written 
down, for such a view is inconsistent with the 
fact that men like Nathan and Gad composed 
books, as because no authorized collection was 
made of their oracles. It was not needful that 
the prophet himself should commit his utter- 
ances to writing. Baruch, as we know, was 
the scribe of Jeremiah, and the words of the 
herdman Amos, which he called upon the peo- 
ple to ‘‘ hear”? and not to read, must have been 
written down by others. The one important 
thing was that the ufterances of the prophet 
should have been preserved in writing, and 
that these written utterances should have been 
collected into a book. 

In most cases there is no question that the 
collection is restricted to the works of the 
prophet whose name it bears. But over the 
Book of Zechariah and still more over the 
Book of Isaiah a good deal of controversy has 
arisen. ‘The controversy has been needlessly 
acrimonious, since so long as a prophecy is 
stamped with the marks of its divine origin 
it matters little to what individual age or 
prophet it may belong. It is not like a his- 
torical document, whose credibility so largely 
depends upon its date. Still less is it like the 
Mosaic law whose divine authority and sig- 
nification for all future Israelitish history is so 
closely bound up with its traditional claim to 
antiquity. Questions of date and authorship 
do not affect the essential nature of prophecy 
or our belief in its truth, 

Neither in matter nor in manner do the last 
six chapters of the Book of Zechariah harmo- 
nize with the eight which precede them. They 
presuppose a different political horizon — the 
age of the Assyrian rather than of the Persian 
empire. That the two collections of prophe- 
cies should have been bound up in the same 
volume is no more extraordinary than that 
books of various age and authorship should 
be bound up together in the same Canon of the 
Old Testament. It may be that the authors of 
both collections bore the same name, of Zech- 
ariah, or there may have been other reasons 
for including them in a single volume. "What 
these reasons were we shall never know, and 


| it would be useless to inquire. 


In the Book of Isaiah, too, it would seem 
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that more than one collection of Hebrew proph- 
ecies has been joined together. The later chap- 
ters form a whole which, in style and language, 
as well as in their historical and geographical 
outlook, stand apart from the prophecies of the 
older Isaiah. Even in the English translation 
it is impossible to read them without feeling 
that we are transported into a new and differ- 
ent world, the world of Cyrus and not of Heze- 
kiah. It is not that the prophet has been 
carried in spirit into a later age, but he moves 
in that age in actual reality. The atmosphere 
that surrounds him and his contemporaries is 
wholly changed from that in which the earlier 
Isaiah lived, whether as man or as prophet. 
The Jewish monarchy has passed away, with 
all the ideas and beliefs that gathered around 
it, and a new world of life and thought has 
taken its place. 

Recent criticism would have us believe that 
the Book of Isaiah in its present form is almost 
as much a collection of works of different date 
and authorship as the Psalms themselves. The 
process of dissection and disintegration has 
been carried out with an unsparing hand, until 
comparatively little has been left to the Isaiah 
whom we know by name, the contemporary 
and counselor of Hezekiah, the patriot who 
delivered his message of hope and encourage- 
ment to his countrymen in their hour of 
extremest danger. But such minute analysis 
savors of that hair-splitting dissection of the 
Pentateuch which we have already had to con- 
sider, and the arguments which tell against the 
latter tell equally against the attempt to analyze 
the larger and clearly marked discoveries of 
the Book of Isaiah into a number of fragments. 
It is true that the historical chapters which 
separate the two great divisions of the book 
one from the other are a proof that the editor 
‘did not confine himself to the collection only 
of Isaiah’s prophecies, and the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions have informed us that these, chapters are 
but fragmentary —episodes extracted from a 
fuller story and arranged without any chrono- 
logical order. But the fact does not authorize 
us to suppose that the book is a mere cento, 
into which the anonymous prophecies of the 
later Jewish monarchy and the Exile have been 
heaped pellmell together. It is not improbable 
that in some cases where the critic fancies he 
has discovered the signs of a date later than 
that of the contemporary Hezekiah he has 
merely found passages which have been adapted 
to the needs of a later time. 

In the majority of instances the introductions 
prefixed to the prophetical books state the 
periods to which they severally belong. Where 
this is not the case, speculation has been busy. 
The Book of Joel, formerly assumed jto be of 
early date, has of late been relegated by certain 








scholars to the post-exilic epoch. The date of 
Nahum, on the other hand, has been approxi- 


. mately fixed by his reference to the sack of 


Thebes! which, as we have learned from the 
Assyrian monuments, took place about B. C. 
665. Among the minor prophets the Book of 
Jonah alone occupies a peculiar position. It is 
a book about the prophet, instead of being a 
collection of his prophecies. It reads, more- 
over, more like an extract from an Assyrian 
chronicle than like the history of a Hebrew 
prophet. But whatever view we may take of its 
character will have little bearing on the ques- 
tion of its age. Whether it was composed 
shortly after the lifetime of the prophet or 
whether it is a compilation of a much later 
date it is impossible to tell. All we can say is 
that the author could not have been personally 
acquainted with Nineveh itself, as he includes 
within its precincts not only Nineveh itself, but 
also the neighboring towns of Calah and Dur- 
Sargon, the last of which was not built until a 
century after the age of Jonah the son of Amittai. 
For those who knew of Nineveh only by hear- 
say the statement was practically accurate, but 
it could not have been made by one who had 


actually visited the spot. 


We now come to the third and last division 
of the books of the Hebrew Canon. In this the 
Psalms take the foremost place. In New Testa- 
ment times the whole book went under the name 
of ‘‘ David,’ though it was known that many 
of the psalms contained in it were not the com- 
position of the old Israelitish king. But David 
had been famous as the sweet singer of Israel, 
the founder of its psalmody, the inventor of its 
musical instruments,? and the psalms ascribed 
to him occupied a prominent position in the 
work. Other collections were subsequently 
added to the original one, until eventually the 
Book of Psalms came to consist of five collec- 
tions combined into a single book for use in the 
services of the temple. As itis generally recog: 
nized that some of the psalms are as late as the 
age of the Maccabees, the final revision of the 
book must come down to a comparatively late 
period. Endeavors have recently been made to 
assign the whole work to the same late date, 
and to deny that any of the psalms are earlier 
than the post-exilic epoch. But the assump- 
tion is contrary to the universal belief of anti- 
quity and is inconsistent with the internal evi- 
dence of many of the psalms themselves. 
Moreover, it has been proved that the text of 
the book is corrupt in several places. Had aH 
the psalms contained in it originated at a period 
when the Septuagint translation was already in 
process of making, it is inconceivable that such 
should have been the case. The corruptions of 


1 Nahum iii, 8. 2Amos vi, 5. 
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the text imply that the Psalms had been long 
in use and that erroneous readings had crept 
into them even before they had been collected 
in their present form. 

We may, in fact, see in the Book of Psalms 
relics of the psalmodic literature of Israel from 
the days of David down to those of the Macca- 
bean war. That they are relics only, preserved, 
it may be, by their employment in the ritual, 
is evident from the existence of other psalms 
in the historical books which are not included 
among them. The song of ‘‘ the bow,’ pre- 
‘served in II. Samuel, i, 19-27, was extracted 
from the Book of Jasher and never found its 
way into the Book of Psalms, and the psalm 
‘composed by Hezekiah ‘‘when he had been 
‘sick’?! is similarly wanting there. On the 
‘other hand, we meet with psalms in the collec- 
tion which refer us to the later days of the 
Jewish monarchy or to the period of the Cap- 
tivity. It is difficult not to agree with Hitzig 
that a psalm like the seventy-sixth is most 
naturally referable to the overthrow of Sen- 
nacherib’s army, while psalms like the one 
hundred and twenty-sixth or the one hundred 
and thirty-seventh are full of memories of the 
Babylonish Exile. It is not easy to decide 
when the superscriptions attached to the psalms 
were first composed. That it was before the 
Septuagint translation of them was made is 
evident from the fact that they already appear 
there. But their historical value is slight, and 
the ascription to Moses of the-only psalm (the 
‘ninetieth) in which it is stated that the extreme 
age of man is four score years, shows with how 
small an amount of critical ability they were 
compiled. 

The second book of the Hagiographa as usu- 
ally printed is the Book of Proverbs.?- Here 
again we have a compilation of older collec- 
tions of a special form of literature. The bulk 
of the work is ascribed to Solomon, and though 
in modern times the ascription has been dis- 
puted,’there is no reason whatever for doubting 
its correctness except a general desire to reduce 
the age of the Old Testament writings and to 
reject the common belief of the past. To the 
first and larger collection a second was added, 
consisting of the proverbs which had been 
republished during the reign of Hezekiah ;* 


Isaiah xxxviii, 10-20. 

2The order followed is that of German manu- 
scripts. In the Spanish manuscripts the general order 
is: Chronicles, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Esther, Daniel, and Ezra 
(with Nehemiah), while the Talmud arranges them as 
follows: Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
anticles, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra (with 
Nehemiah), and Chronicles. These variations are in 
striking contrast to the fixity of the older of the Mosaic 
and prophetical books, and indicate the later date at 
which this part of the Canon was finally settled. 

3 Proverbs xxv-xxx. 

















and to that again a third collection, in which 
were contained ‘‘ the words of Lemuel the king 
of Massa, which his mother taught him.” 
The cuneiform inscriptions have told us where 
Massa was. It was the district which lay in 
the northern part of Arabia, extending from 
Babylonia in the east to the land of Edom in 
the west. It adjoined Uz, the home of Job, as 
we may gather from Genesis, x, 23, and formed 
part of that ‘‘east country’? whose wisdom 
was celebrated in the days of Solomon.! 

The Book ‘of Proverbs is therefore fittingly 
associated with the Book of Job in the Hebrew 
Canon. Here, too, the hand of the modern 
disintegrator has been at work. The speech of 
Elihu has been declared to be an interpolation, 
and the introduction and conclusion of the 
book are denied to have originally belonged to 
it. But such judgments rest solely on the 
“subjective ’’ views and ‘‘ literary tact ’’ of the 
critic; no solid and tangible argument can be 
brought forward in their favor. The critic has 
been more successful in suggesting a date for 
the composition of the book. It would seem 
to belong to that exilic age when the great 
question of the existence of evil began to 
assume an increased importance in the Jewish 
mind. The old doctrine that piety was re- 
warded and wickedness punished in this world 
had received a rude shock. The reforms of the 
good King Josiah had been followed by his 
defeat and death in battle, and God had allowed 
his temple to be destroyed and his people to be 
led into captivity at a time when, outwardly at 
all events, the law of Moses was better ob- 
served than in the earlier and more prosperous 
days of Jewish history. The old theory had 
broken down, and it had become plain that 
righteousness does not always bring with it 
worldly success, or evil-doing misery and dis- 
grace. An answer was needed to the problem 
why the righteous is allowed to. suffer, while 
the wicked flourishes, and it is this problem 
which the Book of Job is intended to solve. 

The text of this book is exceedingly hard to 
understand, and the Septuagint translation 
shows that such was already the case in the 
second century before the Christian era. The 
fact may be due to two causes. It may be that 
for reasons unknown to us the text became 
corrupted at an early period, or it may be that 
the book was originally written in a Semitic 
dialect, not exactly the same as Hebrew 
though closely resembling it. If this had 
been so, some of the difficulties we experience 
would result from our ignorance of the words 
and idioms of the dialect in question, others 
from the corruptions introduced by copyists in 
an endeavor to assimilate the language of the 
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book’to ordinary Hebrew. That Job was not a | 


native of Palestine, and that the scene of the 
work is laid in Uz, eastward of Edom, gives a 
coloring of probability to the conjecture. 

After Job comes the Song of Songs. Much 
nonsense has been written about this old relic 
of Hebrew lyric poetry by commentators whose 
heads were full of ideas concerning allegories 
and symbolical descriptions of the Church. 
But the book tells its own tale. It is a lyric 
drama, with the fair Shulamite as its heroine 
and her shepherd lover asits hero. That there 
are obscurities in the poem is true. But they 
are due to the difficulty of always knowing 
who it is that it is speaking, whether the cho- 
rus, or the bride, or her lover, or King Solo- 
mou himself. The poem shows us that, as in 
‘the modern East, lyric poetry existed also 
among the Israelites. That only one specimen 
of it should have.come down to us may be 
regretted, but it need occasion us no surprise. 
It was the sole example of that form of litera- 
ture upon which the seal of inspiration had 
been set. The Old Testament Canon includes 
and represents all the varied products of an- 
cient Hebrew literary art; the spirit of God 
inspired them all alike; but-where its inspira- 
tion should rest was not for man to say. As 
there is but one Book of Job, one discussion of 
the problem of evil, so also there is but one 
Song of Solomon. 

That it should be called the Song of Solomon 


does not necessarily imply that Solomon was 


its author. It was because it related to the 
great king of Israel, not because it was his 
work, that the name was attached to it. In- 
deed, it is difficult to suppose that he could 
have written a poem which painted him in 
somewhat. unfavorable colors. But that the 
work is of the age of the great king there is 
no reason for denying. The allusions in it, 
the atmosphere it breathes, are all of his age. 
And the philological arguments that have been 
urged in favor of a later date can none of them 
be sustained. 

Next in order to the Song of Songs are 
placed the Books of Ruth and Lamentations, 
From an historical point of view they would 
more fittingly be appended to the Book of 
Judges and the prophecies of Jeremiah, the 
position they occupy in the English Bible. 
But their inclusion in the Hebrew Hagiographa 
indicates that they were not admitted into the 
Canon until after the list of the prophetical 
books had been closed. They had doubtless 
come down from an early period, but for rea- 
sons which we cannot now discover their 
authorship must have been questioned and 
their claims to canonicity disputed. It took 
time before these claims could be finally 
allowed. 











We now pass’ on to Ecclesiastes or the 
Preacher. How late it was before this book — 
was received into the Canon we have already 
seen. Modern research holds that it could not 
have been written until after the return from 
the Exile. Indeed, the Jewish scholar Gratz 
has endeavored to prove that its author was a 
contemporary of Herod, and the general opin- 
ion of scholars tends to refer its composition to 
the Maccabean age. That it cannot be of very 
early date is evidenced partly by the analogies 
we find in it to the ideas of Greek philosophy, 
partly and more especially by the fact that the 
language of it is late Hebrew. Even the so-. 
called ‘‘waw conversive,’’ that invariable char-— 
acteristic of classical Hebrew, is (with three * 
exceptions) absent from its pages. In putting 
the words of it, therefore, into the mouth of 
Solomon the author has adopted the usage of 
the Haggadist rather than of the historian. - 
Solomon has ceased to be the historical king 
of Israel, and has become the representative of 
aclass. He is ‘‘the Preacher,’’ not the mon- 
arch of Israel. 

The Book of Esther, which next follows, 
brings us back once more to the records of his- 
tory. It is a book which has been especially 
dear to the Jewish patriot. During the middle 
ages, when the property and life of the Jew 
were constantly at the mercy of a fanatical mob 
or a mercenary king, it was a delight to him to 
hear the tale of the great deliverance that had 
once been wrought for his countrymen when 
they too were in similar peril. But to the 
Christian reader the book seems of lesser value. 
Not only is it distinguished by its exclusively 
national tone, it is further distinguished from 
the rest of the Old Testament Scriptures by the 
absence from it of the name of God. It reads 
more like an extract from the state annals of 
Persia, which has been edited by Jewish hands, 
than like those other biblical narratives to 
which the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment have accustomed us. It is, in fact, 
another instance of the way in which the Spirit 
of God made use of all the various forms of 
literary work that were current in the ancient 
eastern world, and how what is termed inspira- 
tion was not confined to one particular class of 
books. The breath of God “ bloweth where it 
listeth,’? and in spite of the narrow limits 
within which our narrow prejudices might wish 
to inclose it we are taught the lesson that 
“what God hath cleansed’’ we may not call 
common or unclean. When the Book of 
Esther was written we do not know; all we 
can say is that it must have been after the 
accession of Ahasuerus or Xerxes the son of 
Darius Hystaspes, and the names of some of 
the chief personages mentioned in it — Esther, 
the Babylonian Ishtar, and Mordecai, the 
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Babylonian Marduka or ‘‘man’”’ of Merodach 
—may perhaps indicate that Babylon, the 
second capital of the Persian empire, was the 
place in which it was composed. 


XIII. 


The Hebrew Canon places the Book of Daniel 
next in order to the Book of Esther. Like the 
latter, the Book of Daniel occupies an unique 
position in the Old Testament. It is a double 
work — double in language, in matter, and in 
character. Partly written in Hebrew and 
partly in Aramaic, it is also partly a history, 
partly an_apocalypse. Over its date and the 
authenticity of its history heated controversies 
have arisen. The present writer believes that 
they have been settled finally and decisively 
by the cuneiform monuments. We now pos- 
sess the annals of the last king of the Babylon- 
jan empire, and the history of the fall of his 
power officially composed just after it had 
taken place; we possess, moreoyer, the procla- 
mation of Cyrus in which he justified his con- 
quest of Babylonia and gave permission to the 
Jews and other exiles to return to their homes, 
as well as inscriptions of Nabonidus, the last 
king of Babylonia, in which the rise of Cyrus 
is described. Furthermore, a long series of 
contract tablets exists, recording the commer- 
cial transactions of the trading community of 
Babylonia, and extending month by month 
and year by year from the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to that of Darius. The dates are always 
given in them, and we thus have a complete 
and very exact chronological register of the 
Babylonian empire, Though the name of Bel- 
shazzar occurs upon these monuments, he never 
became king. His father, Nabonidus, was the 
last of the independent monarchs of the Baby- 
lonian empire, and Nabonidus was an usurper, 
not descended from the royal house of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Of ‘‘ Darius the Mede”’ there is 
tio trace, and we learn from the inscriptions 
that there was no siege and no capture of Baby- 
lon. The city opened its gates to Gobryas, 
the general of Cyrus, after the defeat of the 
Babylonian army near Sippara in the north. 

In the earlier chapters of the Book of Daniel 
we haye, in fact, Haggadah and not history. 
They are a parable for our instruction, not a 
text-book for the historian. That unwritten 
history which has always been so popular in 
the East, and in which all historical perspec- 
tive is lost and historical personages of vari- 
ous epochs are brought together, is the history 
that is reflected in them. The Book of Daniel 
introduces us to a new development of Jewish 
thought and literature, which was destined to 
become predominant as time went on, until it 
had banished all history, in the modern sense 
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of the word from the writing of the .Rabbis. 
The keynote of later Jewish literature is the 
so-called Haggadah, and the beginnings of 
Haggadah are to be found in the Book of 
Daniel. 

In the case of the Book of Daniel, therefore, 
the verdict of criticism is also the verdict of 
archeology. We cannot regard it as a record 
of contemporaneous events. Criticism assigns 
its composition to,the age of the Maccabees, 
and the existence of Greek words in it seems to 
imply that this conclusion is right. The con- 
clusion is further confirmed by its place among 
the Hagiographa. The Jewish Church has 
excluded it from the prophetical books, and in 
spite of the prophecies it contains has placed it 
among the books which, on account either of 
the lateness of their date or of the time when 
they first became officially known, were the 
last to be admitted into the Canon. The same 
testimony is borne by the numerous additions 
which were made to the narratives of the book. 
It was unprotected by the reverence which 
gathered round the older literature of the 
country, and stories like that of Susanna, or 
of Bel and the Dragon, were freely added to it. 

The last four books of the Hagiographa are 
again different from those that precede them. 
In Ezra and Nehemiah we have important con- 
tributions to Jewish history. They are the 
sources of our knowledge of the events which 
followed: upon the return from the Exile. In 
the Jewish Canon they form but a single book, 
and their present division cannot be traced 
back farther than the time of Origen. They 
appear, indeed, to have been compiled by the 
same author. Large portions of them have 
been copied word for word from the lost works 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, who, like the compiler, 
made use of official documents. In one place 
we have a narrative that must have been writ- 
ten by a contemporary of Zerubbabel, and a 
long passage in the Book of Ezra! is in the 
Aramaic language. It is taken from what has 
been termed the ‘‘ Aramaic Chronicle,’’ parts 
of which: have been translated into Hebrew in 
other passages of the book. The compiler 
must have lived in the age of Alexander the 
Great, since Jaddua, the last high priest men- 
tioned by him,? was a contemporary of the 
Macedonian conqueror, while Darius Codo- 
mannus, the last king of Persia, is- called 
‘‘Darius the Persian,’’ as if the Persian mon- 
archy had already ceased to exist. 

The chronology of the two books presents 
insoluble problems, which are complicated by 
the fact that the chronology followed by Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, is irreconcilable 
with any solution of them that can be proposed. 
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On the one hand, Zerubbabel and ‘his contem- 
poraries — Joshua the high priest, and Haggai 
and Zechariah the prophets — are placed under 
the reign of Darius 1.1 With this agrees the 
genealogy of the high priests in Nehemiah, xii, 
Io, 11, as well as the express testimony of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah themselves. 
On the other hand, in Ezra, iv, 23-v, 5, their 
period is transferred to the reign of Darius II., 
a century later, while Josephus makes Sanbal- 
lat, the adversary of Nehemiah, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great, and asserts that Manas- 
seh, who was driven away by Nehemiah,” was a 
brother of Jaddua and the founder of the temple 
at Samaria. The authority of Josephus may 
indeed be discounted, as the document he fol- 
lowed is plainly erroneous in other particulars. 
But the apparent contradiction in the Book of 
Ezra remains. We know, however, that it 
must admit of an explanation ; even skeptical 
criticism does not impugn the historical trust- 
worthiness of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
and allows that the materials of which they are 
composed are derived from contemporary 
sources. The fact is an instructive one, as it is 
a warning against the assumption that because 
there are seeming contradictions in our records, 
the records are, therefore, untrue. 

Another problem which is raised by the two 
books is their relation to the apocryphal First 
Book of Esdras. The First Book of Esdras 
takes the place of the Book of Ezra in the 
Canon of the Septuagint and consequently in 
the Canon of early Christianity, and there are 
scholars who consider that its text is preferable 
to that of the Massoretes. At present the 
question is still in dispute. 

The compiler of the Books of Nehemiah and 
Ezra, or of the First Book of Esdras if the 
Canon of the Septuagint is preferred, was doubt- 
less the author of the Books of Chronicles, 
These latter close the list of the Hebrew Hagiog- 
rapha and may be described as the history of Is- 
rael, and more especially of Judah, written from 
a ritualistic point of view. A comparison 
of them with the Books of Samuel and Kings 

. makes this very clear. It is the temple and its 
services, the priesthood and the law, which 
occupy the chief place in the writer’s mind. 
The history of the northern kingdom is almost 
entirely ignored ; it was only in Jerusalem that 
the true and legitimate center of Israelitish 
religion was to be found. The details of secular 
history lose their importance when regarded 
under such an aspect, and become of value only 
in so far as they bear upon the history of the 
Jewish Church. Ritual, rather than history, is 
the primary consideration of the Chronicles. 
At the same time he makes use of historical 
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documents which are not quoted elsewhere in. 
the Old Testament and thus introduces narra-. 
tives into his text some of which have been veri-. 
fied by archeological discovery in spite of the 
doubts that the ‘‘ higher criticism ’’ has thrown 
upon them. Some of these documents have to- 
do with the genealogies which have been at- 
tached to the work on account of the necessity 
of determining who were genuine members. 
of the Jewish community and church. The 
date of the work, which in the Hebrew Canon 
forms but a single book, is fixed by that of the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. That all three 
works belong to the same author may be con- 
sidered certain from the similarity of language, 
style and contents that exists between them, as. 
well as from the fact that where the Books of the 
Chronicles break off, the Book of Ezra begins. 

A survey of the Hagiographa brings two- 
facts plainly before us. One of these is the ex- 
treme caution displayed by the Jewish Church 
of Palestine in regard to the admission of a 
book into the Canon of Scripture. It was long 
and keenly debated whether Ecclesiastes could 
be regarded as a book that ‘‘ soiled the hands”’ 
by reason of its sacred character, and a similar 
discussion arose over the Song of Solomon. 
Even Esther and Proverbs were objected to, 
the’one because the name of God is not men- 
tioned in it, the other on account of the 
contradictions it was alleged to contain, and 
each had to fight its way to recognition. The 
second fact which results from our survey is. 
the contrast presented by the Law and the 
Prophets to those tardily received books of the 
Hagiographa. No controversy ever arose about 
their sacred character, no question was raised 
in regard to their authorship, their claim to 
authority was never contested. Instead of 
being relegated to a class apart, at the end of 
the Canon, they were from the first set in the 
forefront of it. It has been reserved for mod-. 
ern criticism to reverse the verdict of Jewish 
antiquity, and to place the Law in a lower and 
later position than that of some of the Hagiog- 
raphal books. The very fact seems to bring 
its own condemnation with it. 

SCLNS 

The Greek Canon of the Alexandrine Jews. 
disregarded the distinction which had been 
made between the Hagiographa and the other 
books of the Old Testament, and added to 
them several others most of which are now 
included in the Apocrypha. Some of these 
books — Tobit, Judith, the stories of Susanna, 
and of Bel and the Dragon—are examples of 
Haggadah in its full development. Of claims 
to historical credibility they possess but little, 
and such as they had have been set aside by 
archeological research.. The First Book of the 
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Maccabees, on the other hand, is a historical 
work of great value, and takes up the story of 
the Jewish nation where it is dropped by the 
books of the Hebrew Canon. For the history 
of the great persecution under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, which extirpated the growing spirit 
of Hellenism in Judah, and brought the people 
back to a consciousness of their mission in the 
world, it is our best, if not our sole witness. 
In the Second Book of the Maccabees, on the 
contrary, the Haggadaic element once more 
makes its appearance. History is subordinated 
to the inculcation of a religious lesson, and we 
can no longer trust the historical accuracy of 
the details. 

Of the other Apocryphal books, the Wisdom 
of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom 
of Jesus the son of Sirach, are by far the most 
notable. They belong to the same class of lit- 
erature as the Book of Proverbs, and breathe 
the same exalted moral tene and the same fer- 
vid belief in the wisdom and righteousness of 
God. The divine wisdom of which they treat 
finds its prototype in the Proverbs of Solomon 
and prepares the way, through the writings of 
Philo of Alexandria, for the conception of the 
Logos of St. John. The spirit of wisdom which 
taught mankind religion and virtue, was shown 
by Christianity to be the eternal Word which 
became incarnate in the person of Christ. 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus was translated 
into Greek, as we learn from the prologue, by 
the grandson of the author, in 132 B.C. The 
wisdom of Solomon probably belongs to the 
same period. They thus stand about midway 
between books like Tobit and Baruch, which 
were composed toward the close of the Persian 
epoch, and the Second Book of Esdras, that 
strange Apocalypse which seems to have been 
written in Greek about go A. D. Naturally, 
therefore, it was not included in the Septuagint 
any more than the Prayer of Manasseh or cer- 
tain other works which laid claim to a certain 
kind of Scriptural authority but have never 
become canonical. Among these we may 
mention the Book of Enoch, which is quoted 
in the Epistle of Saint Jude, verses 14, 15, and 
enjoyed a large amount of favor in the Coptic 
and Ethiopic churches. 

The Book of Enoch is an example of the 
apocalyptic literature which had so wide a 
circulation in the Jewish world in the age of 
our Lord, and it has been shown to be the 
work of different authors, the original nucleus 
having been written in Aramaic in the second 
century B.C. Other apocalypses of a similar 
nature were the Ascension of Isaiah, which 
professed to describe the martyrdom of the 
prophet by being sawn asunder,’ and a vision 
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of the future which had been revealed to him ; 
the Assumption of Moses which is supposed to 
be referred to by Saint Jude ;! and the Reyvela- 
tion of Baruch, in which it is pretended that 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
was foreseen by the ancient Hebrew prophet. 
Of a wholly different character are the eighteen 
‘“psalms of Solomon,’’? which it would seem 
were originally written in Hebrew not long 
after the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey (in 
63 B. C.). The psalms declare that the Lord is 
about to avenge the sufferings of his people 
upon the foreign invader, and predict the 
speedy appearance of the Messiah, They il- 
lustrate the tendency of the time to ascribe the 
literary compositions of the age to the older 
inspired writers of Israel, and thereby to secure 
for them a currency and an authority which 
otherwise they may not have acquired. But 
the existence of all this mass of pseudonymous. 
matter affords a full justification for the caution 
displayed by the Jewish Church of Palestine in 
its reception of the canonical books. It is a 
caution which a belief in the indwelling and 
guiding spirit of God alone renders explicable. 

The period which saw the growth of the 
Apocrypha saw also the rise of the two great 
parties of the Jewish Church, the Pharisees. 
and the Sadducees. But- their history belongs. 
rather to the age of Christ than to that of the 
Old Covenant. The Sadducee, for whom the 
religious development of Israel began and 
ended with the Mosaic law, and the Pharisee, 
who ranked orthodoxy of belief and practice 
above justice and mercy, were alike unable to. 
recognize the change that was about to pass 
over the Jewish Church. It was among the 
self-denying and more spiritually minded Es- 
senes that the first victories of the new faith 
were to be won. But to describe them would 
carry us beyond our scope. With the closing 
of the Old Testament Canon the Jewish Church 
had completed its work. A few more years 
and the exclusive Church of a single people 
had to make way for the Catholic Church of 
Christ. Israel after the flesh passed into the 
spiritual Israel of the whole world. 

In tracing the history of Israel after the flesh 
there are three facts which stand out in relief. 
One of these is the indissoluble connection 
that exists between the history of the Hebrew 
people and the history of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The one depends upon the other; we 
cannot understand either of them apart. It is. 
the Old Testament which tells us of the divine 
mission to which Israel was called, and it is the 
history of Israel which guarantees and verifies 
the truth of the Old Testament. We cannot 
deny the truth of the history and retain our 
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old faith in the Canon of Scripture, or deny 
the trustworthiness of the Canon and yet 
accept the history which it records. If the 
larger part of the Mosaic law is indeed the 
invention of the exilic age, we shall have to 
change our whole conception of what is meant 
by the ‘‘ Word of God.” 

But, in the second place, we have learned 
how varied is the literature of the Old Testa- 
ment and over how long a space of time it 
extends. In both respects it offers a marked 
contrast to the books of the New Testament. 


It represents, in fact, all that is left of what was _ 


once the literature of a highly cultivated nation. 
Law and history, poetry and drama, ethics and 
philosophy, as well as prophecy—that unique 
product of the Hebrew race—are all to be found 
within its pages. There is no dead uniformity 
of subject, of thought, or of expression. On 
the contrary, the books of the Old Testament 
are as diversified in manner as they are in mat- 
ter. Each writer preserves his own individ- 
uality ; and to argue from the usage of one to 
that of another is no more justifiable than it 
would be in the case of two modern authors. 
The length of time, moreover, covered by the 
Old Testament writings increases the differences 
observable among men. 
the ages came new words and idioms, new con- 
ceptions, new enlargements of spiritual view. 
The work of a contemporary of David was not, 
and could not be, similar to the work of a 
contemporary of Ezra, whether linguistically, 
intellectually or theologically. The history of 
Israel is reflected in the history of its sacred 
books. 

Then, thirdly, that history is seen to have 
been a slow education for the mission which 
Israel was created to fulfill. Little by little the 
Israelitish people were sundered from the 
nations that surrounded them and made to 
realize their own peculiar place in the world. 
But they were never taken out of the world; 
never, except for the brief interval of their wan- 
derings in the Wilderness, were they planted in 
hermet-like isolation out of the reach of other 
men. From first to last they formed part of 
that great stream of civilization which we call 
the history of the ancient East. Babylonia had 
been their nurse, Egypt their schoolmaster, and 
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in their home in Canaan they found themselves 
the bridge and highway between the two great 
powers of the oriental world. In the shock of 
conflict with the Assyrian empire the northern 
kingdom perished, and Judah was left alone to 
represent the older Israel. But Judah, too, 
passed away as an independent nation, and in 
the Babylonian Exile its character was trans- . 
formed. The Jewish Church arose out of the 


‘ashes of the ancient monarchy, while the nation 


itself became but an insignificant part of the 
great Persianempire. Though fora brief space 
the Maccabean victories once more gave to 
Judah temporal power and political independ- 
ence, their effect was but transitory. It was not 
as a kingdom, but as a church ; not asa nation, 
but as a religious community, that Judah hence- 
forth affected and influenced mankind. 

The spread of the Greek language through 
the conquests of Alexander of Macedon, fol- 
lowed by the empire of Rome with its common 
government and code of laws, caused Judaism 
to permeate the whole of the civilized world. 
Jewish colonies and synagogues were estab- 
lished from one end of the Mediterranean to 
the other, and Gentile proselytes joined them 
in the imperial city itself. Judaism was fast 
becoming a universal religion. But as long as 
it remained Judaism it could be universal in 
name only, notin reality. For such a transfor- 
mation it was needful that it should cease to be 
the Jewish Church, and that it should become 
that kingdom of God which prophecy had dis- 
cerned in the far future and of which the Jewish 
Church was the antitype and forerunner. In 
the life and death of Jesus of Nazareth the Old 
Testament was summed up and fulfilled. The 
Jewish Church had accomplished its work, and 
like the Jewish monarchy of an earlier day was 
called upon to make way for a newer and better 
order of things. Henceforth there was to be 
no distinction between Jew or Gentile, no antag- 
onism between the chosen people to whom 
God’s revelation had been made and the world 
in the midst of which they lived. The two 
streams of Jewish and Gentile history had 
united at last, and the message of God which 
had been revealed to Abraham in Canaan and 
to Moses on Mount Sinai was now made known 


to all mankind. 
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CHAPTER: I. 
TRADITIONALIST AND MODERN CRITICAL VIEW OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


at least two questions to ask concerning 

it: (1) Whether we have the books 
which were first given by inspiration to the 
Old Testament Church? Hence the subject of 
the preservation and transmission of the orig- 
inal text of the Old Testament should have a 
place in the present work. (2) What is the 
origin of the Old Testament books? As there 
is much diversity of opinion with reference to 
the answer which should be given to this sec- 
ond question, it is thought best simply to indi- 
cate the views of the traditionalists! and of 
the evangelical modern critics in the barest 
outline. 

Those who hold the traditional view regard- 
ing the origin and composition of the Old 
Testament books and the evangelical modern 
critics may be said to agree in the belief that 
God is in a special sense the author of the Old 
Testament, that ‘‘Men spake from God being 
moved by the Holy Ghost.’’? They also agree 
regarding the underlying purpose of the Old 
Testament, that it is God’s revelation of his 
will, concerning the way of man’s salvation 
and the Savior who was tocome. ‘They differ 
in their estimate of the concessions which the 
Spirit of God has made to human limitations 
growing out of the age, country, manners, 
customs, and literary habits of an ancient ori- 
ental people. The traditionalists’ postulate, 
not only a perfect revelation of God’s purpose, 
but also a perfect vehicle in the original auto- 
graphs of the Old Testament. This school 
maintains that where there are allusions to 
science, while popular language is used, the 
science of the Old Testament is fundamentally 
accurate, and if there is any seeming discrep- 
ancy between the science of the present day 
and that of the Bible a more profound study 
will show that the ultimate science and that of 
the Bible, stripped of its popular dress, will be 
found in full accord. So, too, they maintain 
that the inspiration which God gave his sery- 
ants enabled them to write correct history, and 
that, aside from any changes which have taken 
place in the text during the 2,400 years of its 
transmission, a study of the monuments will 
show that all the details of the Old Testament 


eae student of the Old Testament has 


1This term is used for want of a better. 
211. Peter i, 21 (Revised Version). 
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history, as far as we can follow them, are cor- 
rect. This school affirms that if the science 
and history of the Old Testanient are not sub- 
stantially accurate in every particular we have 
no sufficient guarantee for the claim that God 
has made a revelation of himself to his people 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. Practically, 
inspiration is postulated not only for the doc- 
trines but also for the facts of the Old Testa- 
ment, hence the claim is made, not only for 
perfect moral and religious teaching, so far as 
the needs of the age were concerned, but also 
for perfect science and history. Hence, every 
allusion to the authorship of books in the Old 
and New Testaments is considered as a declara- 
tion of God’s Spirit with regard to the men 
who wrote them. The words of Christ, ‘‘ For 
if yé believed Moses, ye would believe me; 
for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings how shall ye believe my words?’’! are 
considered the testimony of the omniscient 
Savior with reference to the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and as final for every true disciple. 
While the traditional school fully admits the 
duty of Christian scholarship and investiga- 
tion, it maintains that the results of criticism 
can only be to confirm the words of Christ and 
the New Testament writers regarding the 
authorship of the Pentateuch. The same posi- 
tion is taken with respect to the authorship 
of the second part of Isaiah. As one of the 
New Testament writers? quotes some of the 
words of this prophecy as from Isaiah, this 
form of quotation is considered the testimony 
of inspiration regarding the authorship of the 
passage quoted and practically of the whole 
book. 

There are certain decided advantages in the 
position of the traditionalists as indicated It 
is easily understood by all. Indeed, the first 
thought of almost every Christian who reflects 
on the subject, is that the Bible should not only 
be infallible in doctrine, but also in science and 
history. It is this conviction which has been, 
toa great extent, the inspiration of recent re- 
searches in Palestine, Assyria, and Egypt. The 
article by Professor Sayce shows not only the 
antiquity of literature among some of the Sem- 
itic peoples, but also the verification of the Old 
~ 1 John v, 46-47 (Revised Version), 

2 Matthew iii, 3; compare Isaiah xl, 3. 
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Testament at important points, and the early 
character of its sources. 

In view of the discussions now in progress 
regarding the Old Testament with reference to 
its science, history, and chronology, the Church 
is studying the Bible as never before. Some, 
like Eli, are anxious for the Ark of God, and in 
view of the great expansion that is given to 
scientific studies in our colleges and universities 
many fear that the youth who are engaged in 
these studies are liable to be alienated from the 
book which has been honored and loved by 
their fathers. Evangelical modern criticism, 
however, claims to restore the Old Testament 
to its place of honor and confidence in the 
minds of all classes of Christian students by 
giving a faithful view of its origin and compo- 
sition. While holding, as has been remarked, 
that God is the real author of the Old Testa- 
ment, it claims that the questions of origin and 
composition, on the human side, are legitimate 
objects of the freest and deepest research, and 
that no genuine reverent criticism can cast a 
cloud upon God’s Word because, as God is 
truth, the truth regarding his Word can only 
reflect honor upon it. They claim to find that, 
while God is the author, through his Spirit, of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, he did not 
change the literary habits and characteristics 
of the people to whom he gave his revelation 
by any miraculous exercise of his power ; that, 
while his truth was supernaturally revealed, 
the men to whom he made the revelation were 
not like stenographers, to whom we dictate 
just the words we wish to have written, or even 
like a messenger, old or young, to whom we 
repeat a message that is to be given verbally to 
some person. 

These analogies fail to state the case ,as ‘ap- 
prehended by the critics. It must rather be 
represented as follows ; the message itself is of 
an entirely religious character. If its religious 
purport depends on a historical fact, like the 
resurrection of Jesus, that fact must be estab- 
lished, but the credibility of the witness is not 
affected by his being an Oriental, unacquainted 
with modern science, history, and literary 
methods. Such a man, if converted, trained in 
the Christian religion and possessed of God’s 
Spirit, could become an effective instrument in 
the conversion and salvation of his fellow-men. 
Indeed, he would undoubtedly be a better in- 
strument of the Spirit, in this respect, to his 
own people than the greatest scholar living. 
His way of apprehending and presenting Chris- 
tian truth, while not differing in any essential 
particular, would greatly differ in details from 
the presentation made by a graduate of one of 
our universities, who would utterly fail to 
reach an oriental people until he had become 
familiar with their life. This may serve as an 





inadequate illustration of the position of the 
evangelical school of modern critics. They 
believe that God’s Spirit inspired Israelitish 
lawgivers, prophets, and psalmists to a degree 
and in a way which was not granted to any 
other religious writers of that time or of any 
time outside of the Biblical books; but they 
maintain, as the result of their investigations, 
there is no evidence that God revealed the 
facts of history, or protected these writers from 
error in every detail in their use of history- 
They maintain that more competent, honest 
writers could not be found in that age. They 
reject the theory of pious frauds set forth by 
Kuenen,! but they hold that a critical study of 
the Old Testament shows it was not God’s pur- 
pose to reveal history, or to utter prophecy for 
its own sake, but rather to give his truths to 
his servants and enable them to set forth the 
measure and kind of revelation that he de- 
signed for a givenage. Therefore, he left them 
free in their literary methods, and in their use 
of materials, although guarding them ina su- 
pernatural way from error in the statement of 
divine truth. A remarkable illustration of this 
is furnished when we compare certain accounts. 
which we have in the early chapters of Genesis 
with those which are found in the parallel 
Babylonian texts. In one case we have a sim- 
ple, noble, monotheism, which can only have 
been insured by the controlling power of God’s 
Spirit ; in the other there is gross polytheism.” 

The evangelical modern critics assert that. 
they are not afraid of any scientific discoveries, 
or of any critical researches. They regard a 
science which rules God out of his universe, 
and a criticism which rules him out of the 
Scriptures, as without foundation. 

From their point of view the utterances of 
Christ and the New Testament writers regard- 
ing the Pentateuch ’ are not the verdict of in- 
spiratipn with respect to the authorship of the 
five books of Moses, but simply the popular 
language of tradition, which neither raises nor 
decides the question, who wrote these books. 
They consider that in the Pentateuch, the law 
book of the Israelitish nation, we have a 
growth extending through many centuries; 
that this collection of laws received its name 
from Moses as its most distinguished founder 
and representative, who is said to have written 
parts of the Pentateuch,‘ rather than the whole 
as we now have it ; that all pentateuchal laws, 








1“ The religion of Israel,’’ Vol. III, p. 75. 

2Compare Genesis viii, 21, ‘‘And the Lord smelled 
the sweet savor,” with Smith, ed. Sayce, ‘‘ The Chaldean 
Account of the Genesis,” pp. 286, 287,‘ The gods smelt 
the savor, the gods smelt the good savor; the gods like 
flies over the sacrificer gathered.”’ 

34. g., Matthew xix, 7; Mark vii, 10, xii, 19; Johni, 
45, etc, 

4Exodus xvii, 14, xxiv, 4-7, Xxxiv, 27; Deuteronomy 
XXX1, 9, 22, 24. 
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whatever their age, may be considered the ma. 
terial outgrowth of Mosaic laws and in their 
oral form as assigned to him. 

It cannot be affirmed that evangelical 
modern critics disagree fundamentally with 
the traditionalists regarding the authorship of 
the Old Testament books, aside from the Pen- 
tateuch and Joshua, Isaiah, and Zechariah, 
although they differ in assigning a late date to 


such books as Joel, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel. 
There may be said to be substantial agreement 
among recognized adherents of all evangelical 
schools with reference to the origin and pur- 
pose of the Old Testament books aside from 
those mentioned. Criticism certainly does not 
weaken the position that we have the very 
books which were first given to the Old Testa- 
ment Church, 


CHAPTER II. - 
OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS NOT MERELY A SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


tament we have simply a survival of the 

fittest. It is evident that an extensive 
Hebrew literature has perished, of which not a 
single trace remains, except as afforded by the 
quotations in the Old Testament. 

The ancient world had poets before it had 
historians or any written literature. Snatches 
of poetry have been preserved in the Old Tes- 
tament, which had evidently been handed 
down from mouth to mouth and never com- 
mitted to writing. Lamech’s ‘‘Song of the 
Sword,’’! Canaan’s Curse and Shem’s Bless- 
ing,” and Jacob’s Blessing,® are examples. But 
we also have a quotation from the ‘‘ Book of 
the Wars of Jehovah,’’* and two quotations 
from the ‘‘ Book of Jasher,’’® which, if we may 
judge from these specimens, were poetical 
books in which ancient songs, long preserved 
by memory, were inscribed. We are not in- 
formed as to the character of these books, 
although we may infer that they were more 
secular than religious. Doubtless there were 
other books of poetry whose names have not 
come down to us, because no quotations from 
them have been preserved. 


eS" is might suppose that in the Old Tes- 


We also find evidences of an extensive his- - 


torical literature. Joshua is said to have writ- 
ten in ‘“‘the book of the law of God.’’® What 
he wrote was certainly not our Book of Joshua. 
There is no further mention of such documents 
until the time of Samuel.’ From the time of 
David there seems to have been a recorder or 
chronicler in connection with the royal family 
until the extinction of the Southern Kingdom.° 
There was also probably the same officer in 
connection with the Northern Kingdom,.. Sub- 
sequent to David, with the exception of Solo- 
mon, for the details of whose life ‘‘ The Acts of 
Solomon’? ® are referred to, after a short sum- 
mary of each reign, there is a standing refer- 


2Genesis ix, 25-27. 
3 Genesis xxvii, 27-29. 4 Numbers xxi, 14, I5. 
5 Joshua x, 13; II. Samuel i, 18-27, 6 Joshua xxiv, 26. 
71. Samuel x, 25. ‘8II. Samuel viii, 16; I. Kings iv, 3; 
II. Kings xviii, 18. 91, Kings xi, 41. 


1 Genesis iv, 23-24. 








ence to the ‘Chronicles of the Kings of Ju- 
dah’’ or of Israel.! These, of course, are not 
our Books of Chronicles, which were written 
by one author long after the Exile; but the 
books prepared by the royal recorders, and 
which were doubtless profane history, detail- 
ing the military and other exploits of each 
king. The chronicler also refers to a number 
of works as authority for his narrative of Jew- 
ish history, as the words of Nathan, the words 
of Gad,? the prophecy of Ahijah, the visions 
of Iddo* the seer, the words of Shemaiah,+ 
the commentary of the prophet Iddo.® 

The reason why these sources have perished, 
while the Old Testament books have been pre- 
served, is not accidental. We may say that 
the sources, so far as we can judge, were mostly 
of a secular character ; hence, when the nation 
that gave them birth passed away, they passed 
away with it. On the other hand, the books 
of the Old Testament are of a distinctly reli- 
gious character. While having their roots in 
the religion of Israel, through their forward 
look to the Messiah, they have a world-wide 
significance. Hence, although Israel went 
down as a nation, it survived as a religious 
people, and as the medium of God’s revelation 
of redeeming love to the world. No one can 
study the Old Testament in a sympathetic 
spirit without finding in it a well-ordered prep- 
aration for the coming of Jesus Chfist, nor do 
the established positions of modern criticism 
affect the essence of this preparation. They 
simply change the point of view; but every 
believer may see Jesus Christ coming into 
the world,® in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
whether he be traditionalist or modern critic. 
This fact, which admits of demonstration, not 
only sheds light upon the question as to the 
divine authorship of the Bible, but should also 
comfort those who deprecate any essential 


I. Kings xiv, 19, XV, 7, 23, 31. 
21. Chronicles xxix, 26, 
8 FI. Chronicles ix, 29. 
511. Chronicles xiii, 22. 
6Compare John i, 9 (Revised Version, margin). 


411, Chronicles xii, 15. 
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change of view as to the origin and composi- 
tion of the Old Testament books. 

From the human side, we must consider the 
origin of these books as providential. So far 
as the Old Testament, as a whole, is concerned, 
we inay be assured that each book, whether 
prophecy or history, grew up out of some his- 
torical situation, and that each psalm was 
largely the record of some spiritual experi- 
ence. But God’s purpose, which man faintly 
apprehended, was that these books should live. 
As the revelation of his Word, they were en- 
dowed with immortality. 

In our English Bibles, we have no indication 
of the process by which the various parts of 
the Old Testament were received as Scripture, 
except in respect to the Law. Nor do we get 
any help from Jewish tradition. Indeed, any- 
one who has even the most superficial acquaint- 
ance with the Mishna and Talmud, and sees 
how the whole body of oral tradition, as well 
as written law, is assigned to a revelation re- 
ceived by Moses from Mount Sinai, will be 
persuaded of the need of caution in dealing 
with Jewish tradition, which frequently origi- 
nated in Jewish speculation and is merely an 
opinion.! Hence, modern scholars are almost 
unanimous in dismissing thé Great Synagogue 
as a factor in our investigation regarding the 
formation of the Canon, because the details 
regarding it have been found to be the inven- 
tion of a comparatively late Judaism. But we 
have a solid historical foundation, which hardly 
any critic questions, with regard to the formal 
promulgation and adoption of the Pentateuch, 
substantially as we now have it, in the time of 
Ezra, 444 B. C. ’ > 

Even those critics who deny that Moses was 
the author of the entire Pentateuch do not 
necessarily deny that it contains most ancient 
documents. Nor does the modern critical the- 
ory require that we should suppose there is a 
single law in it which the writer did not accept 
as transmitted from the hand of Moses, nor a 

1The so-called oral law of Moses is preserved in the 
Mishna, In Pirke Aboth I, we read: ‘Moses received 
the [oral and written] law from Sinai and delivered it to 
Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the elders to the 
prophets, and the prophets delivered it to the men of 
the Great Synagogue. 
careful in judgment, and establish many disciples, and 
make a fence about the law.’’’ Compare the whimsical 
reasons given in the Talmud, Baéba Bathra, 15a, 6, on 
the basis of the comparison of,quotations in Job with 
those in other Old Testament books, for suggesting the 
authorship of Job in the days of Moses, Isaac, Jacob, 
Joseph, of the spies, of the Judges, of Ahasuerus, ete. 
The Rabbis get at this last result by quoting Job xlii, 15: 
“And in all the land were no women found so fair as 
the daughters of Job,” and calling attention to the 
search made for beautiful women in the time of Ahasu- 
erus (Esther ii, 3); for the same reason it is suggested 
that Job was written in the time of David, because they 


sought among the beautiful young virgins for a nurse 
(1. Kings i, 3). 





These said three things: ‘Be - 





single narrative which he did not accept as 
actual history. The theory of an invention of 
laws for the benefit of a favored class, which 
were assigned to Moses, and of the fabrications 
of history is simply the result of a realistic view 
which cannot appreciate the development of 
oral law and tradition by the side of written 
law and history. 

According to the traditional theory, the 
entire Pentateuch had existed since the time 
of Moses, but had been neglected, forgotten, 
and even lost! during long periods. Accord- 
ing to the modern critical theory the book 
known as the Law of Moses? was of much less 
extent and was enlarged at different periods 
until substantially the final edition was issued 
by Ezra. The narrative of his labors in its 
introduction shows that from 444 B.C. it be- 
came a most powerful factor in the life of the 
people. It was no longer a book of which 
there were perhaps one or two copies, but we 
may believe that through the scribes many 
copies came into existence. Hence, we find 
religious observance and private life substan- 
tially in harmony with its precepts from the 
time of Ezra, so far as we can trace the history. 

We come now to the second division of the 
Old Testament, the ‘‘ Prophets.’’ Prophecy is 
oftentimes spoken of as revealed history. This 
is substantially the view of the traditionalists. 
It involves the necessity of surely proving that 


1II. Kings xxii,8; compare Succa 20a: ‘The Tora 
was forgotten by the Israelites, until Ezra went up from 
Babylon and reéstablished it.” 

2When we read the designation Torath Moshe— 
“Law of Moses” —(Joshua viii, 31, 32; I. Kings ii, 3; 
II. Kings xiv, 6, xxiii, 25), it does not necessarily indicate 
a legal system of the same extent as our Pentateuch. A 
good illustration of this is furnished by Gesenius’ 
“Hebrew Grammar,” of which twenty five editions 
have already been issued. The first as well as the last 
edition is known by the same name. The oral teaching 
of Moses would be called Torath Moshe, The passages, 
therefore, that we find in the historical books and in 
Malachi iv, 4, which mention the Law of Moses (7vrath 
Moshe) cannot be quoted as proving the existence of our 
Pentateuch at the time in question. They do prove, how- 
ever, what we cannot doubt — that there could have been 
no Pentateuch, so far as we are acquainted with the his- 
tory of Israel, without the divinely appointed mediator- 
ship of Moses. He.received a revelation which entirely 
changed the character of Israel's history. He is as 
truly the creator of the Pentateuch as Christ of the 
Gospels. His name and influence grew after his death. 
His teachings were reverently treasured up. The 
stream of written and unwritten law which flowed 
from him rightly bore his name. Unwritten laws bear- 
ing the impress of his spirit, modified to meet the needs 
of later times, especially in connection with the reés- - 
tablishment of the Jewish state under Ezra, may have 
been finally embodied in the original collection which 
was known as the Law of Moses. Such a theory does 
not require us to suppose that Ezra, who “was a ready 
scribe in the Law of Moses” (Ezra vii, 6), invented new 
laws, which he ascribed to Moses. We have rather to 
suppose that he codified laws, written and oral, which 
were known as the Tora of Moses, and that in this he 
was as truly inspired as the great lawgiver. 
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everything foretold in the Old Testament will 
literally come to pass, or at least in a spiritual 
sense. From this point of view there can be 
but two opinions regarding prophecy: (1) That 
the predictions of the prophets will have an 
objective reality, even in all the details of the 
Messianic kingdom; or (2) that the fulfillment 
of these predictions is to be real, though spir- 
itual, as in the case of the Revelator’s descrip- 
tion of the new Jerusalem. 

The theory of evangelical modern critics 
does not differ essentially from the latter view. 
It insists, however, that prophecy was first a 
living voice, addressed to a real congregation 
of men and women, before it became a book, 
designed for future generations, and that the 
power of Old Testament prophecy even now is 
not so much in its character as divine fore- 
knowledge as in its ability to reach the con- 
science of men in every age. At the same time 
its portrayals of the future have as much ob- 
jective value as the visions of the seer on Pat- 
mos. They-are preéminently ideals, drawn 
in magnificent and shadowy outlines, rather 
‘than exact literal descriptions of future events. 

After the Exile prophecy began to die out 
until with the prophet Malachi its voice was 
hushed. So long as an Isaiah or Jeremiah was 
raised up to speak to the people and teach 
them through the living voice, the writings of 
the prophets may have had no extensive influ- 
ence; but when prophecy ceased and the his- 
tory of the people proved the divine mission 
of the prophets, there was a demand for their 
writings. This demand was particularly felt 


during the Exile and especially after the offi- © 


cial introduction of the Pentateuch by Ezra, 
when a new order, the scribes, became a power 
in the religious life of the people. 

The prophets had been preachers of right- 
eousness. Neither their promises nor their 
threatenings, in the divine plan, were consid- 
ered absolute predictions, for their object was 
to bring the people to repentance and to avert 
the impending doom. Jeremiah expresses this 
clearly when he reports God as saying: ‘At 
what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, 
and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up and to 
break down and to destroy it ; if that nation, 
concerning which I have spoken, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I 
thought to do unto them. And at what instant 
I shall speak concerning a nation and concern- 
ing a kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it 
do evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, 
then I will repent of the good wherewith I 
said I would benefit them.’’! The same princi- 
ple is illustrated in the preaching of Jonah : 
“Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 


1Jeremiah xviii, 7-10 (Revised Version). 





thrown.’’! This message led to repentance, 
for we read: ‘“ And God saw their works, that _ 
they turned from their evil way; and God 
repented of the evil which he said he would do 
unto them ; and he did it not.’’ Jeremiah too 
had the repentance of his fellow countrymen 
in view when he dictated his prophecy to 
Baruch.’ The rebuke and reformation of their 
Israelitish contemporaries was the great work 
to which the prophets were called.2 In the 
effort to bring about ,this reformation these 
inspired preachers used promise and threaten- 
ing. The prediction of the birth of the Messiah 
from a virgin‘ was divinely evoked by Isaiah’s 
effort to dissuade King Ahaz trom having 
recourse to the Assyrian king, Tiglath-Pileser 
IIL., in his fear of the Syro-Ephraimitic league. 
So, whatever may be our theory as to the 
authorship of Isaiah xl-lxvi, the main and pri- 
mary object of the book is to prepare the 
Babylonian exiles for a return to their native 
land. It is true that the predictions thus called 
forth have a far wider sweep, but we shall fail 
to understand them if we do not regard them 
as first addressed to an actual congregation 
with a special end in view. 

It is necessary that we should fix this fact 
firmly in mind, that we may properly under- 
stand the second division of the Old Testa- 
ment, called in the Hebrew Bible ‘‘ the Proph- 
ets.” This embraces the ‘‘Formeér’’ and 
‘‘Latter Prophets.’? The Former Prophets in- 
clude Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; the 
Latter Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve Minor Prophets. An examina- 
tion of the historical books named shows that 
they were not given for the sake of history, 
but history is used by the prophetic writers 
just as promise and threatening are used by 
prophetic preachers to produce the reformation 
of the people.® This object stands in the fore- 
ground more than the use of exact history, 
or than definite fulfillment. The chief thing, 
then, in prophetic writing and preaching is not 
mere historic accuracy, or the literal fulfill- 
ment of every detail of prophecy, but the 
effort of the prophets is to lead their contem- 
poraries to repentance. The prophet’s use of 
history, considering the limitations of ancient 
writers, is singularly good; and there are in- 
stances of startling fulfillments of prophecy, 
but the most remarkable thing is that the 
prophet, whether as preacher or historian, 
builds better than he knows. While conscious 
that he is especially inspired of God to speak 








1 Jonah iii, 4. 2 Jeremiah xxxvi, I-7. 

8Even Isaiah vi, 10, does not furnish an exception ; 
compare i, 18, 19, ii, 5, etc. 

4Isaiah vii, 14. The Hebrew alma signifies maiden ; 
bethulah is the specific word for virgin. 

5 Examples are furnished in Judges ii, 11-23, iil, 7-12, 
iv, 1, 2, and often ; compare II. Kings xvii, 7-23. 
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and write, we are not to suppose that he is 

aware of the important place that his prophecy 
is to fill in the Old Testament, or in the history 
of Christianity. He may have foregleams of 
the permanent significance of his ministry,! 
but he is simply a laborer on the building of 
the Old Testament. God alone is the archi- 
tect. A divine power is controlling the 
prophet’s preaching ‘and writing, and in a 
supernatural way is making his ministry, as 
inspired author and preacher, a preparation for 
the coming of Christ and Christianity. This 
is not natural, but supernatural, and it is a 
more conspicuous evidence of the presence of 
the divine Spirit in the prophets than any 
amount of scientific history, or of detailed 
foretelling of future events. God is indeed 
able to cause his servants in their preaching 
to use nothing but exact history and not to 
promise or threaten anything which is not lit- 
erally to come to pass. Yet wecan say with 
equal emphasis, that, even if such a use of 
history and prophecy cannot be proved to 
have insured entire accuracy of statement 
and fulfillment, as the critics claim, nothing 
less than divine power and foreknowledge 
‘could have so consistently controlled the Old 
Testament Scriptures as a preparation for the 
coniing of Jesus Christ. I emphasize this 
point because it has a most important bearing 
on the origin and authority of the ‘‘ Prophets,”’ 
or the second division of the Canon. 

The ‘‘ Former Prophets” are largely based 
on ancient documents,? but the motive of their 
authors, as has been said, was not so much to 
convey a mere chronicle of the times, for which 
they so often refer to official records,' as it was 
to instruct the people from the examples of the 
past. They wished to accomplish the same 
results through history as through preaching. 
Indeed, they made a homiletical use of history, 
There is every reason to believe that they 
were honest in their use of materials, but they 
doubtless employed whatever sources were at 
hand which seemed to them credible, and 
which were adapted to their purpose. It is 
certain that the materials they employed, and 
the way in which they employed them, fur- 
nished a fitting vehicle for the transmission of 
God’s revealed truth to the age with which 
they had to do. 

It was, then, this character of these books, 
which were regarded as a practical application 
of the law and as containing so-much religious 
history and fulfillment, that led the Jewish con- 
gregation, at least 150 years after the adoption 
of the Pentateuch as Scripture, to receive the 
“Prophets’’ also, both ‘‘Former”’ and ‘‘ Lat- 
ter,’’ as books full of warning and instruction to 


Der chet, as 21, Kings xi, 41. 
81, Kings xv, 29, and often. 











the people. It was thus that the second division 
of the Canon was undoubtedly formed. It was 
not in any sense a mere survival Of the fittest 
Hebrew literature, but histories and prophecies 
had been prepared by prophets, named and 
nameless, under the direct and conscious super- 
intendence of God’s Spirit; not at first as 
parts of the ‘‘ Prophets,’ for this was the 
design of the Divine Spirit, rather than of the 
authors, but being thus prepared under such 
superintendence they came to be recognized by 
the Old Testament Church at their real value, 
though not as we can prove at any known 
date. 

As we have seen, the distinctive character of 
the first two divisions of the Old Testament is 
indicated by their names, ‘‘ Law,’ ‘‘ Proph- 
ets.’? Thé designation of the general and mis- 
cellaneous character of the last division, 
‘‘Writings,’’ is not less explicit. It includes: 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles,| Ruth, Lam- 
entations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Chronicles. These may be 
further grouped as follows: (1) The Book of 


Psalms which is the hymn book of the ancient , 


Jewish Church. This collection, which, even 
according to Calvin, was probably not complete 
until the time of Maccabees, and hence was at 
least 800 years in the process of formation, 
beginning with the time of David, must have 
been subject to much rearrangement and edit- 
ing before it was finally divided into five 
books. (2) Another group of writings is found 
in Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. These are 
an outgrowth of what is known as the Wisdom 
Literature, which had its origin in the time of 
King Solomon, and which continued until long 
after the Exile. (3) Canticles and Lamenta- 
tions may also be connected together as ex- 
amples of the joyful and plaintive elements of 
Hebrew poetry. although perhaps the combin- 
ation of Job and Canticles as examples of dra- 
matic poetry is even better. At the same time, 
they form an admirable contrast in their sub- 
ject matter, for Job represents a man as subject 
to a supreme test, and Canticles a helpless 
maiden as withstanding the seductions of the 
most powerful monarch of Israel and remain- 
ing true to her shepherd lover. (4) Ruth and 
Esther furnish points of contact in their spo- 
radic character and in the contrast which is 
furnished between the tender idyl of Ruth and 
the fierce tragedy of Esther. (5) Daniel has 
no special connection with any book of the 
Writings. We are not to suppose that the 
Jews made any mistake in placing this book in 
the third division of the Old Testament. It 
would seem to indicate their conviction regard- 
ing its late character. (6) Ezra, Nehemiah, 


1 Another name for Song of Solomon. 
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and Chronicles are really the work of one 
author, who rewrites the history of Israel only 
with reference to the Southern Kingdom and 
from a priestly point of view. 

It is thus easy to see how the miscellaneous 
character of the books in the third division of 
the Old Testament should have led to the 
choice of the name Writings as a designation 
for the collection ; how the Jews should have 
assigned an inferior grade of inspiration to it, 
and how in the Septuagint Version apocry- 
phal additions have found a place in connec- 
tion with the books of this division. And yet 
the Old Testament would be deprived of its 
most precious jewels if this division were struck 
from the Canon, for we have no more spiritual 
utterances in any part of the Bible than are 
found in the Psalms. Hencé, the divine wis- 
dom is manifested in the gathering and preser- 
vation of these books, which, as a whole, bear 
abundant evidence of the inspiration of the 
Divine Spirit. Weare to lay emphasis on the 
total impression made by this collection, rather 
than upon seeming incongruities which appear 
here and there. 

The question may now be raised how we 
know that we have the original thirty-nine, or 
according to the Hebrew reckoning twenty- 
four, books.! We cannot put tod much depend- 
euce on the account given in II. Maccabees as 
to the formation of a divine library by Nehe- 
miah,? for the source is not in a book that is 
entirely trustworthy. We cannot infer that the 
books of the Old Testament were all collected 
and acknowledged as of binding character in 
the time of Nehemiah. This is a common 
view, but its only foundation is the shifting 








1The Minor Prophets were reckoned as one book. 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Ezra (including Nehe- 
tmiah) as each one. This leaves twenty-four books. It 
is often supposed that the number twenty-two, corre- 
sponding to the number of letters in the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, was secured by reckoning Judges and Ruth as one 
book, and Jeremiah and Lamentations as one; but this 
is not certain 

21I. Maccabees ii, 13, ‘“And the same things also 
were reported in the records, namely, the memoirs of 
Neemias; and how he, founding a library, gathered 
together the books concerning the kings and prophets, 
and those of David, and epistles of Kings concerning 
holy gifts.” 





sand of unsupported tradition. The earliest 
clear testimony which we have regarding the 
three divisions of the Old Testament is from 
the grandson of Jesus Sirach in his prologue to 
the book written by his grandfather. This 
clearly shows that in the year 132 B. C. there 
was a threefold division of the Old Testament 
such as we have in our Hebrew Bibles. We 
cannot say that the collection had been rigidly 
closed at that time, although we suppose it was 
essentially complete. 

Philo, who wrote 20 A. D., quotes from all 
the Old Testament books except Ezekiel, Dan- 
iel, the twelve Minor Prophets—he quotes 
from Hosea and Zechariah — Canticles, Eccle- 
siastes, Lamentations, Esther and Chronicles. 
His neglect in quoting from these books does 
not indicate that they were not in existence, 
but simply that he had no occasion to make use 
of them. 

Jesus Christ definitely refers to three divi- 
sions of the Old Testament as the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms,! and the New Testa- 
ment writers make use of all the Old Testament 
books, except Obadiah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and 
Esther. Christ himself in another way seems 
to indicate the entire Old Testament Canon in 
a reference to Abel as the first martyr men- 
tioned in the first book of the Hebrew Bible, 
including all the prophets to Zechariah, men- 
tioned in Chronicles, the last- book of the He- 
brew Bible.? At least this quotation seems con- 
firmatory rather than accidental. 

The Jews did not officially recognize the Old 


‘Testament as Scripture until the council at 


Jamnia about the year go A. D., but the fact of 
highest importance for the Christian world is 
that Christ and the New Testament writers rec- 
ognize substantially our Old Testament as 
Scripture. This fact, whatever may be proved 
by the critics, as to the origin and composition 
of the Old Testament books, is the inspired 
judgment of him whose authority the Church 
receives as supreme. 


luke xxiv, 44. 
2Compare Luke xi, 51, with Genesis iv, 9, 10; II, 
Chronicles xxiv, 20-22. 


‘CHAPTER III. 
THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


: E come now to the languages used in 
the transmission of the original text 


of the Old Testament books. These 
books have been preserved to us almost en- 
tirely in Hebrew ; a few sections only being in 
Aramaic, commonly, but erroneously known 
as Chaldee. 

The Hebrew language belongs to the Semitic 
group of languages, which found their home 
from the Mediterranean on the west to the 
Tigris and beyond on the east, from the moun- 
tains of Armenia on the north to the coast of 
the Arabian wilderness on the south. The 
term Semitic comes from Shem, who is called 
the ancestor of the Shemites, or Semites; but 
Semitic languages were also spoken by people 
who were not of Semitic origin. The ancient 
Babylonian and the Syrian languages were 
Semitic; the Arameans, commonly called Syri- 
ans, whose capital was Damascus, spoke a Sem- 
itic language ; the Phcenicians on the Mediter- 
ranean seacoast, the Philistines to the south of 
them, the Moabites, the Edomites, the Am- 
monites, and the Arabians, all spoke Semitic 
languages. Hebrew and Phcenician were sim- 
ply dialects of the same language, and it seems 
certain that Hebrews, Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites could easily understand each other. 
There is never any indication of an interpreter 
being employed between these peoples, and we 
may believe they could communicate as ret 
as Swedes and Norwegians do to-day. 

A study of Hebrew clearly shows that it was 
not the primitive language as some used to 
imagine. Indeed, a large class of roots seems 
to indicate that it passed through a monosylla- 
bic and mimetic stage. Its grammatical struc- 
ture represents at least centuries of develop- 
ment. The best suggestion of the original 
Semitic language, trom which the various 
tongues mentioned are derived, is found in the 
Arabic. It is only a suggestion, however, and 
not the original language itself. Modern gram- 
matical study of Hebrew has shown, in connec 
tion with great simplicity of construction, re- 
markable power and beauty of expression. 

Asa written language we cannot show that 
we possess any memorials of it before the time 
of Moses. None of the sister languages in 
Palestine have left monuments as ancient as 
those found in the Hebrew. The oldest is the 
Moabite Stone from ‘the ninth century B. C.! 
No Phoenician inscriptions have been discoy- 
ered from an earlier date than about the sixth 
century B. €. If, however, we turn to Assyria 


1For a representation and description of this stone 
see page 391. 
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we find a document, according to Hommel, 
that dates from the fourth millennium B. C. 

There are twenty-two letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet. All these are consonants, although 
four of them came to be employed to indicate 
vowels before specific signs of vowels were in- 
vented by the Massoretes. The mistaken opin- 
ion once prevailed that the vowel signs, in 
accordance with Jewish tradition, might be 
traced back to the time of Ezra or even to 
Moses and as received from Sinai.! This posi- 
tion was regarded as essential, both by Jews 
and Christians, to the doctrine of the verbal 
inspiration of the Old Testament, for without 
the vowels, one set of consonants might have 
several different meanings. But the truth pre- 
vailed. It was proved beyond.a peradventure, 
that the vowel points were invented during 
the time of the Massoretes (600-1000 A. D.) 
when the traditional meaning of the words was 
in danger of being forgotten. So long as He- 
brew was a living language there was no real 
difficulty about understanding the meaning 
of words even when written only with con- 
sonants. While the vowel signs, invented by 
the Massoretes, have a fixed value, the pronun- 
ciation of them differs greatly, so that it is quite 
likely that the modern Jew, whether Polish or 
Spanish, would have great difficulty in under- 
standing Isaiah. 

The alphabet in Hebrew has passed through 
various stages. There is more difference be- 
tween Hebrew letters, as seen on the Moabite 
Stone? and on the Siloam inscription of the 
time of Hezekiah,* than there is between Old 
German and modern English. While some 
scholars are inclined to derive the Hebrew 
alphabet from the ancient hieroglyphics of the 
Assyrians, more favor its derivation from the 
hieratic characters of the Egyptians by the 
Pheenicians. These hieratic characters were 
formed by the Egyptian priests from the hiero- 
glyphics of the Egyptians, which consist of out- 
lines of various natural objects. These outlines 
can still be traced in the hieratic characters by 
the practiced eye, although the transition to let- 
ters is complete. These letters are thought to 
have been still further transformed by the Phce- 
nicians, so that they resemble the characters 
which we find on the Moabite Stone. These 
characters, more or less modified, were doubt- 
less used in the transcription of the Old Testa- 
ment books until after the time of Ezra. Their 
essential character is still preserved in the 


1 Graetz, “ Geschicle der Juden,” Leipzig, 1877, Vol. IX, 
p. 214. 


2See page 391. 8 See plate on opposite page. 
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Samaritan alphabet, and this may be the reason 
why the Jews finally introduced the square 
characters, found in a modernized form in He- 
brew Bibles and manuscripts, as the Hebrews 
were probably unwilling to use the same char- 
acters for writing as the Samaritans. 

The consonantal form of the text was easily 
read by the Jewish scribes on account of their 
entire familiarity with the original until the 
knowledge 6f Hebrew began to decay. Then 
vowel letters were introduced and finally spe- 
cial signs were gradually invented by the Mas- 
soretes to indicate the vowels, the place of the 
tone syllables, the punctuation and the musical 
cadence to be observed in the worship of the 
synagogue. While most of the books of the 
Old Testament were written in Hebrew, after 
the Exile certain passages were written in 
Aramaic. This language goes back to aremote 


antiquity. One Aramaic word is preserved in . 


the parting of Jacob and Laban.! Even Jacob 
himself is called an Aramean.? In the course 
of time Aramaic became the language of com- 





merce, like the French language a hundred 
years ago. It was closely related to the He- 
brew, although it could not be understood by 
the common people in the time of Isaiah.’’! 
As the language of interchange, with the Jews 
and their enemies, after the Exile, the king of 
the Persian empire sends and receives letters in 
the Aramaic language. These are quoted in 
the Book of Ezra. A part of Daniel is also 
composed in the same language. After the 
Exile and.in the time of Christ, Aramaic had 
completely displaced the Hebrew as the lan- 
guage of the country. Jesus himself, so far as 
the New Testament furnishes evidence, spoke 
in Aramaic, which is inaccurately called He- 
brew.2 When he said Zalitha cumi, ‘‘maid 
arise,’’> Ephphatha, ‘‘be opened,”’* and £/z, 
Lili, lama sabachthani? ‘‘My God, My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’’® Aramaic words 
were on his lips. From this prevalent use of 
Aramaic, arose the necessity, as we shall see 
later, of an Aramaic interpretation of the He- 
brew passages read in the synagogue. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TEXT. 


HEN we consider the written trans- 
mission of the Old Testament text we 
discover that we have no Hebrew 
manuscript which can be positively proved to 
be older than the ‘Codex Fetropolitanus,”’ pre- 
served in the Imperial Library of St. Peters- 
burg, which dates from the year 916 A. D. and 
contains only the Latter Prophets. At the first 
blush it may seem strange that, while we have 
manuscripts of the New Testament dating back 
to the fourth century of our era, no ancient 
manuscripts should be in existence of the Old 
Testament. We shall find that there are good 
reasons for this, and that after all it is not a 
serious element in the problem, if we are con- 
tent with an essential inspiration of the Old 
Testament. All the converging lines of testi- 
mony, as drawn from what we know of the 
origin of the Old Testament books and their 
transmission, will, I think, show that, while 
we have abundant evidence of the essential 
inspiration of the Old Testament, we are not 
in a position to prove more. 

We shall divide the history of the Old Testa- 
ment text into three periods: that of the 
scribes, 444 B.C. to 70 A. D.; that of the Tal- 
mudists, 70 to 600 A, D.; that of the Masso- 
retes, 600 to ro0oo A. D. 

To begin with the first division of the Bible, 
the Law, we have two first-class witnesses to 


1 Genesis xxxi, 47. 2 Deuteronomy xxvi, 5. 





the condition of the text of the Pentateuch in 
the first period. One of these dates back at the 
latest to the time of Ezra.® It is the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. The enmity which existed be- 
tween the Hebrews and the Samaritans excludes 
the idea that the Samaritan text has been 
affected by that of Hebrew manuscripts ; hence 
it becomes an independent witness to a text, 
which in all that is vital, barring such changes 
as have been made from the standpoint of the 
Samaritan religion and many minor differences, 
is one and the same in all essentials with the 
Hebrew. 

Another witness within 200 years of the time 
of Ezra is found in the text of the Septuagint, 
or Greek version, which was prepared in Alex- 
andria to meet the wants of the Jewish congre- 
gation there in the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (285-247 B. C.).7. While this text has been 


11II, Kings xviii, 26. 2John xix, 13, 18. Gabbatha 
and Golgotha are both Aramaic forms. 

3 Mark v, 41. 4 Mark vii, 34. 5 Matthew xxvii, 46. 

6The traditionalists maintain that the Samaritans 
inherited the Pentateuch from the ten northern tribes 
whom they succeeded, 

7The interesting fable regarding the translation of a 
magnificent copy of the Law for the Alexandrian Li- 
brary, under the fostering care of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
at the suggestion of Demetrius, by seventy-two Jewish 
scholars, on the Island of Pharos, need not detain us. 
While the name of the version, Septuagint or Seventy, 
came from this story, it may first have been written 
down after the Law had long been orally interpreted 
in Greek to Alexandrian Jews in their synagogues. 
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subject to disturbing influences, especially since 
the time of Origen (185-254 A. D.), whose 
efforts at improving it by placing different 
versions in parallel columns only served to cor- 
rupt it, as these versions in the process of time 
became more or less mixed, it is in all essential 
respects a mirror of the Hebrew text of the 
Pentateuch as it existed about 250 B.C. The 
critic does, indeed, find some points of differ- 
“ence between the Hebrew, as we have it in the 
Massoretic text and as it existed in the ancient 
text from which this Greek version was made, 
especially in the arrangement and codification 
of laws in Exodus xxxy-xl, which easily give 
the impression of an edition differing from that 
in our Hebrew Bibles, and at least of some 
freedom on the part of the ancient Jewish 
Church in dealing with the text, although its 
essential character is in no respect affected. 
With regard to the remaining two divisions 
of the Old Testament, the Prophets and the 
Writings, we have only the witness of the Sep- 
tuagint version, which was prepared by many 
persons, and was not completed until about 
150 B.C. While this translation is of varying 
degrees of excellence, due perhaps in some 
cases to the translators’ imperfect knowledge 
of Hebrew, and while some passages are 


omitted, as in Samuel,! and the prophecy of | 


Jeremiah appears with a somewhat different 
arrangement of chapters, and is abbreviated in 
the Greek version so that there are 2,700 words? 
less in Greek than in our present Hebrew text, 
and on the other hand there are additions,” 
there is no question that we have a witness 
who would be admitted in any court as cor- 


roborating in every essential particular the | 


Janguage, facts, and doctrines of these Old 
Testament books. Indeed, our Lord and his 
disciples honored this translation, which was 
current in Palestine, by making the great bulk 
of their quotations from it. In view of the dif- 
ferences between this version and the Hebrew, 
and the agreement in all essential respects, we 
may perhaps get light as to the relative value 
which we should put on the spirit of the Old 
Testament as distinguished from its letter. It 
may be conceived of as bearing the same rela- 
tion as the soul to the body. 

In the second period of the transmission of 
the text (70-600 A. D.) we have at least eight 
witnesses —not to introduce others — all more 
or less independent of each other. Of these 
the Talmud, which is composed of the ‘‘ Mish- 
na’’ (edited 220 A. D.)—repetition of the Law 
—and the Gemara or commentary, which long 


1The Septuagint omits I. Samuel xvii, 12-31, 55, xviii, 
1-5. 
2H. g., the LXX. changes Genesis iv, 8, so that it 
reads: ‘“‘And Cain said unto Abel, his brother, let us go 
« into the field.” 








existed orally before it was written down in its 
Babylonian (365-427 A. D.) and Jerusalem (390 
A. D.) editions, is through its quotations an 
early and valuable witness to- the essential 
character of the Old Testament books. Its 
testimony in this respect is not affected by 
such variations as may be found in it, due to a 
lapse of memory or even to the existence of a 
different text, while its directions with refer- 
ence to the transmission of the Law, as we shall 
see when we come to consider the manuscripts, 
show a conscientious anxiety to preserve all 
the characteristics of the consonantal text. 
The Targums, especially the Targum of On- 
kelos,' which is limited to the Pentateuch, are 
also valuable witnesses, although on account 
of the theological bias, which is found in all 
of them, and their character as paraphrases, 
and in some cases almost as commentaries, 
with the exception of that of Onkelos which 
is usually a literal translation, they need to be 
used with the utmost caution. They are in 
Aramaic, and, so far as they run parallel, ex- 
isted for centuries as the oral interpretation 
of the Law. Everything was done to impress 
the people that they were not the Scripture 
itself. The interpreter, called Meturgeman, 
who stood beside the reader of the Law might 
be blind or wear ragged garments, as if to 
throw reproach on his office, and his interpre- 
tation was not permitted to be written down 
lest it should be regarded as Scripture. But 
in the Targum of Onkelos, and the first Jeru- 
salem Targum, aside from the paraphrase, the 
language of the Pentateuch has been preserved 
in such a way as to show that there must have 
been a fixed text. The Targums on the other 
divisions of the Old Testament, however, are 
of far less value for determining the text. 
Three Greek translations from the Hebrew 
text, made in the second century, deserve men- 
tion here as independent witnesses, although 
only inconsiderable fragments of them have 
come down to us. Nevertheless, they are of — 
importance, because they tend to confirm the 
general characteristics of the Hebrew original. 
Discontent with the Septuagint version, owing 
to a reaction against it, because it became such 
a weapon against Judaism in the hands of the 
Christians,’ prepared the way for the slavishly 
literal rendering of the Jewish proselyte Aquila 
(first half of second century A. D.). Theodo- 
tion (before 160 A. D.) attempted to revise the 
Septuagint in accordance with the Hebrew text. 
Although his knowledge of Hebrew was very 


1 ‘Edited about the end of the third century A, D.""— 
Deutsch, 

2The day when the Septuagint was made was con- 
sidered a day of distress like the one on which the 
golden calf was cast, and was actually entered among 
the fast days.’’—Deutsch. 
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superficial, his testimony is also of value for. 


our purpose, To this we may add the transla- 
tion of Symmachus, made in the same century, 
who mediates between the slavish exactness of 
Aquila and the superficial scholarship of Theo- 
dotion. The Old Latin versions which were 
current before the time of Jerome and which 
became very corrupt, because they were not in 
high repute, are of no special significance in 


this connection, as they are based on the Sep- | 


tuagint. We have another important witness 
from the second century in the Syriac version, 
called the Peshitto—that is simple, or for the 
common people. The Old Testament is the 
work of several translators, and is in the main 
a careful rendering from an original Hebrew 
which corresponds to our Massoretic text. We 
cite one more witness of highest standing, 
Jerome. 
the Church afforded for many centuries. He 
had enjoyed a careful classical training and 
after arriving at Bethlehem, where he lived 
thirty-four years, he perfected his knowledge 
of Hebrew through the instructions of a Jew 
who came to him by night that both of them 


He was the most learned man that | 
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might be free from suspicion. He began his 
translation in the year 392 A. D., and finished 
it in twelve years. In this work he had the 
assistance of some most eminent Jewish schol- 
ars, at great expense, which is supposed to have 
been met by his devoted friend Paula, a noble 
Roman lady. If we take his translation as a 
mirror of the Hebrew text of his time, we find 
that it does not differ from -the Massoretic in 
important respects, although its agreement is® 
not perfect. Nevertheless, we must remember 
that his translation was subject to certain cor- 
rupting influences which came through the 
manuscript copies of the Old Latin renderings 
of the Septuagint. 

Now, if we consider the testimony of our 
witnesses we shall find that for all practical pur- 
poses they really supply the place of Hebrew 
manuscripts in the Talmudical period: While 
they furnish data to the Old Testament text 
critic for his work, they agree in representing a 
text, during that period, which does not differ 
in any essential elements from that exhibited 
in the manuscripts of the following Massoretic 
period. 


CHAPTER V. 
ROLLS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


E consider the history of manuscripts 
in connection with the Massoretic | 


period (600-1000 A. D.).. While, as 
we have seen, Assyrian memorials have come 
down from 4000 B. C., and the most extensive 


literature on clay tablets, and a profusion of | 


fragile papyrus rolls have been found in Egypt, 
some of which reach back to the third millen- 
nium B. C., and more recently an extensive 
correspondence between Palestine and Egypt, 
in the Assyrian characters of the Tel el-Amarna 
Tablets, about the year 1500 B. C., not one 
manuscript remains of the Old Testament 
which we can affirm with certainty is older 
than the tenth century A. D. 

For this there must be sufficient reasons 
stronger than the perils through which the 
Jewish manuscripts passed at the hands of 
their enemies ;! one of these reasons is really 
in the living Chatacter of the Old Testament, 
as a collection, of sacred books for Jews and 
Christians, while the memorials mentioned are 
simply like the petrified remains of extinct 


peoples; another is in the stereotyped char-_ 


acter of the text, in*the time of the Massoretes 
and perhaps of the Talmudists, which doubt- 
less occasioned the destruction of all manu- 
scripts containing a variant text, and a super- 
stitious reverence for their sacred books, which 


1T. Maccabees i, 56, iii, 48; compare ‘Taanit 1v, 7. 





gled the Jews to bury ancient and defaced rolls 
and manuscripts. From their point of view 
manuscripts containing other readings were to 
be destroyed ; new clean mattuscripts were bet- 
ter than old ae soiled ones. 

The Hebrew word for book was really more 
flexible than ours. It could be applied to a 
letter,’ or a treatise of less than a page It 
seems to indicate the ordinary material on 
which writing was made, as a preparation of 
skins. There.are two accounts in the Old Tes- 
tament which indicate that certain parts of it 
were preserved in a monumental. way. The 
Ten Commandments were inscribed on tables 
of stone,’ and after the entrance of the Israel- 
ites into Canaan, Joshua is said, to have in- 
scribed a part of Deuteronomy on plaster.t 
There is no mention of papyrus, or of clay 
tablets as used in the transmission of the Old 
Testament Text,® but the roll is mentioned 
many times, especially in Jeremiah and Hze- 
kiel.6 Probably in a very literal sense, which 
we usually fail to recognize, the Old Testament 
was a library. The Pentateuch, on account of 


1This usage is frequent. II. Samuel xi, 14, 15, ete. 
ec xxxi, 18. 


4 Deuteronomy xxvii, 2- 


2 Genesis v. 


; Joshua viii, 30-3 
5 The tile used by ue iv, I- 
purpose. 


3, Serv aS a different 


6 Jeremiah xxxvi, 14, 20, 23, 25-29, etc. 
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its extent, was rolled around two sticks, accord- 
ing to the custom which we know to have pre- 
vailed for centuries among the Jews,! although 
it may also have been preserved without the 
sticks; other books may have been rolled 
around one stick, or even preserved without. 
Probably one roll was often used for each of the 
larger books of the Old Testament. If the 
entire Old Testament was found in the syna- 
gogue in the time of Christ, not to mention 
other books, it might contain a library of many 
rolls.2 Before the invention of parchment, 
rules for the manufacture of which are given in 
the Talmud, the skins of clean animals were 
used. Rolls of such a description, made from 
goat skins, may be seen in the University li- 
brary of Cambridge, England. 

At what period the rolls of the Old ‘estas 
ment were gathered in more convenient book 
form we cannot tell. The custom of the 
Romans must have had an influence upon the 
Jews. At any rate we find evidence in the Tal- 
mud of the existence of manuscripts of the 
Old Testament in book form.® It is not un- 
likely that the Jews began to preserve their 
sacred books in this way not very long after 
the beginning of the Christian era. 


While we have found evidence of even more. 


freedom in the transmission of the Old Testa- 
ment text in the time of the scribes (444 B. C.- 
70 A. D.) than is apparent in the transmission 
of the New Testament books, the attitude of 
the Talmudists toward the Old Testament 
shows a reverence which precludes the idea of 
their attempting anything but its most careful 
transmission so far as the resources of the time 
allowed. This attitude did not exclude an ele- 
mentary kind of text criticism, as we learn that 
in the case of a disputed reading the Rabbis 
consulted three manuscripts. As they found 
two in agreement against the third they adopted 
the reading of the two. They counted how 
many words, verses, and letters there were in 
the whole Bible and in different sections of it ;° 
they gave special attention to all that was char- 
acteristic of manuscripts that were considered 
correct. All these matters during the Talmud- 
ical period were handed down by tradition. 
Their view of the sacredness of Scripture pre- 
vented them wittingly from taking any liber- 
ties with the text. Even the tanning of the 
skins to be used for the preservation of the 
Scriptures was regarded as a religious act, 
which, if omitted, made the product of the tan- 
nery illegal for this sacred purpose.’ So, too, 
the scribe must consciously recognize that his 


1See the Baraitha to Baba Bathra, 14. 

2It is recognized that the Old Testament might be 
written on a small number of rolls, but still it had the 
form of a library. 83See Baba Bathra, 130. 

4Sopherim vi, 4. 5Qiddushin, 304, 6 Gittin, 40d, 540. 











work was for the glory of God.! Even the 
most celebrated Rabbi, who knew the Jewish 
Law by heart, might not presume to write one 
letter from memory.? He must have an authen- 
tic copy before him. This attitude of the Tal- 
mudists toward the Law, which they regarded 
as the holy of holies, and in general toward 
the rest of the books of the Old Testament, 
especially the Prophets, taken in connection 
with the other sources which we have men- 
tioned for determining the text, makes it clear 
that even in this period the text of the Old 
Testament has been transmitted with a faith- 
fulness which does not appertain to any Greek 
or Roman author, or even to such a compara- 
tively modern work as Shakspeare. 

When we reach the time of the Massoretes 
we find a system of rules observed for copying 
the Pentateuch, and, to a modified extent, the 
other books of the Old Testament, which in- 
sured absolute accuracy in the transmission of 
the text so far as that is possible for the hand 
of man. While the various readings of a Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali are interesting to 
scholars, and the slight differences in readings, 
such as Baer presents in his text, are of service 
to the critic, they show conclusively, that prac- 
tically, during the time of the Massoretes, 
there is but one text worth considering. If a 
demonstration were needed this has been fur- 
nished by Kennicott*? and De Rossi,‘ whose 
labors, extending to the examination of hun- 
dreds of Hebrew manuscripts, show beyond a 
question one type among all classes of manu- 
scripts. 

When we examine the rules for the prepara- 
tion of a synagogue roll of the Law and of 
manuscripts we see this could not be other- 
wise. It was considered meritorious that every 
Jew should prepare a copy of the Law, either 
by his own hand or through a scribe.6 Neither 
woman, child, servant, apostate, nor Gentile 
might engage in this sacred work.’ The skins 
were to be prepared from clean animals after a 
fixed recipe’ only by an orthodox Jew, who, 
before engaging in this work, had consecrated 
himself to it by repeating this formula: ‘I 
tan this skin on purpose that a roll of the Law 
may be written upon it.’’ They were to be 
ruled with a hard piece of wood or iron that 
would not leave a colored mark. Exact direc- 
tions were given as to the preparation of the 


1Shabbath, 1446. 2Megillah, 184. 

3° Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum cum Varits Lection~ 
2bus,’’ Oxonii, 1776, 1780. 

4“Variae Lectiones Veteris Testamenti oe Immensa 
MSS. Editorumg. Codicum Congerie Haustae’ 

Opera ac Studio Johannis Bern. De Rossi, S. T. D., 

Parmae, 1784, 1786. 

5 Maimonides, ‘‘Sepher Tora,” vii, 1. 

6 Maimonides, ‘‘ Tephillin,” i, 13. 7 Lbid, i, to. 

8Megillah, 166; Gittin, 64, Yebamoth, 1064. 
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ink.! The letters of a word were to be uniform 
and not more than the breadth ofa hair asun- 
der, words were to be separated by the space of 
a small consonant ;? sections by the space of 
nine letters ;3 books of the Pentateuch by the 
space of four vacant lines. The length of the 
lines was to be thirty letters, and every column 
of a roll was not to have more than sixty nor 
less than forty lines.’ THe scribe while writing 
must follow an authentic copy. He might not 
even write the smallest letter, yodh, from 
memory. He must observe a special formula 
of consecration when he wrote the name of 
- God. He must say: ‘I am ready to write the 
name of the Lord with mind and understand- 
ing.’? If he omitted this formula once the roll 
was unlawful. He must not dip his pen in ink 
to write the name, but must begin with the 
last Jetter of the preceding word. Nor might 
he recognize the greeting of the king of Israel 
while engaged in writing the name of God.5 
The followit regulations were made regarding 
the correction of a roll. 
thirty days.® 


It must be revised in 
It might be corrected even 


though it had three inaccuracies in every’col- | 


umn; ‘‘ but if there were four mistakes in half 
or more of a number of columns, even though 
there were no other faults at all, then the roll 
might not be corrected and must consequently 
be buried,’’? or might be used in the schools 
for purposes of instruction. Rolls that were 
buried because decayed or unlawful must be 
placed in an earthen vessel and under the 


ground near the grave of some learned man.’ 


Only plain ink was allowed in the preparation 
of synagogue rolls, no gilding, and no illumi- 
nations such as were permitted in the man-* 
uscripts of the Old Testament. 

The order observed in, preparing ordinary 
manuscripts was as follows: the consonants 
were to be written first, afterward the vowels 
and accents, next the revision, then the mas- 
sora or tradition regarding the text, the lesser 
between the columns, of which there might be 
several according to the width of the manu- 
script, and the greater on the margins, and last 
the scholia or comments. Sometimes this work 
was performed by five different persons, ‘some- 
times by one,® as appears from the subscrip- 
tions, which in a few cases have recently been 
added by dealers in manuscripts who wished to 
enhance their value by branding them with an 
antique trade-mark. 

The Tora rolls of the present day exhibit 
neither titles nor book, chapters nor verses. 
“1 Maimonides, “ Tephillin,” i, 5. 

2Maimonides, ‘‘Sepher Tora,” vii, 4. 3 Zdzd, 10. 

4 bid, 7. 5Sopherim vy, 6. 6 Alphas, 3476. 

7 Maimonides, ‘‘ Tephillin,”’ vii, 12. 

8 Burton & Drake, ‘‘Unexplored Syria,’ Vol. I, p. 328. 

9Bichhorn, “ Zinlettung in das Alte Testament,” Goet- 
tingen, 1823, Vol. II, pp. 467-549. 
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The whole Pentateuch is divided into fifty-four 
sections for reading in the synagogues on the 
Jewish sabbath. The five books and the vari- 
ous sections, larger and smaller, are simply 
indicated by an initial or important word at 
the beginning. The same custom is prevalent 
among the Assyrians. While the verses are 
pretty clearly marked by parallelism, their 
present arrangement is due to the Massoretes. 
The division of the Old Testament into chap- 
ters was adopted from the Latin Vulgate.! 
Nor was the designation of the other books of 
the Old Testament any more explicit. They 
follow, even in the Prophets, as indicated in 
the ‘‘Codex Petropolitanus,’’ without any titles. 
The only heading which exists is simply that 
which is found in the first verse of each book, 
as ‘‘ Vision of Isaiah, which he saw concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem,” ete ‘Codex Curtis- 
tanus, I,” furnishes an interesting example of 
the use of the margin of a manuscript for a 
treatise which has no bearing whatever on the 
elucidation of the text: Such a custom, as 
well as the use of margins for comments, arose 
from the scarcity of writing material. It is © 
quite probable that in the age of the scribes, 
some of these comments, used in the explana- 
tion of the text, may have become embodied 
with it. Wecan say, however, that the pres- 
ervation of the Old Testament text, especially 
in the time of the Talmudists and the Masso- 
retes, is little less than miraculous, and even 
in the time of the scribes does not affect the 
essential character of Scripture. 

There are two answers which we may re- 


‘turn, with all confidence, to the question of 


the origin and transmission of the Old Testa- 
ment text: (1) That God’s word was given in 
the Old Testament, through ,man to man. 
Hence that word is both human and divine. 
But its divinity does not abate one jot from its 
humanity. Its divinity is seen in its progress- 
ive character, in its perfect adaptation to the 
men to whom it was first given, in its prep- 
aration for him who is the only Key to Law, 
Prophecy, and History, and in its adaptation 
to all times. These are more sure marks of 
divinity than perfect style, science or history ; 
for perfect style, science, and history might 
have made it an enigma to the men for whom 
it was first written. (2) These books have 
been transmitted in the original languages? 
with the utmost care, and yet we'see that 
God’s revelation does not depend upon the 
mere letter, any more than the human spirit 
is dependent upon the possession of the same 


1In the editions of the. Hebrew Bible by Bomberg, 
Venice, 1521; Frobenius, Basel, 1536; and Robert Steph- 
ens, Paris, 1539-1544, there is no division into chapters. 

2Besides the Hebrew, Aramaic passages are Daniel, 
ii, 40, to vii, 28; Ezra iv, 8; to vi, 18. vii, 12-26. 
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particles and the same appearance in manhood 
as in youth. 

God has not removed the possibility of un- 
belief regarding his Word. In every age there 
are those to whom Christ could say, as of old: 
“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will in 
no wise believe.’?! But to every honest stu- 
dent of the Word, these signs and wonders are 
not necessary for the confirmation of the rec- 
ord. The Bible itself, in what it is and does, 
isa greater wonder than the most marvelous 


1 John iv, 48. 











confirmation which the hand of man can bring. 
These are not unimportant, but it is well to 
see that the Bible has a character which no 
amount of criticism, whether higher! or lower,? 
catt shake. These things no more affect the 
settled deeps of God’s truth than the tempest- 
tost waters disturb the depths of ocean. Critics 
may come and go, ‘‘ But the Word of our God 
shail stand forever.’’* 


1xamination of the origin and literary character of 
the books. 
2Examination of the text. 


ie 


3Isaiah xl, 8. 
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BOOK TL. 
FROM THE CREATION TO THE DAWN OF HUMAN HISTORY. 


BY REV. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 


CHAP TH Rel 


GENERAL 


HE task which I am bidden to undertake 
is to set forth the lessons and explain 
the religious significance of those open- 

ing chapters of the Book of Genesis, from the 
first to the eleventh, which cover the vast 
period—of unknown length —between the 
creation and the dawn of history. Those chap- 
ters contain all that holy men of old, illumined 
by the light of the Holy Spirit—which in 
greater or less degree lighteth every man when 
he cometh into the world—were guided to 
preserve for us from the immemorial traditions 
of the Semitic race. The form which this rev- 
elation assumed, whether it be regarded as 
poetic or mythic, or as literally historical, is, 
in any case, of incomparably less moment 
than the idea which it enshrines. The view 
taken by learned seekers after truth of the 
date, origin, and character of the Biblical rec- 
ords, has, in the last century, undergone an 
immense though silent revolution. 

All Christians have held that the Bible is, in 
a general sense, and as a whole, and with refer- 
ence to its final teachings, ‘‘inspired’’; and 
that it contains the most perfect revelation of 
God which has ever been vouchsafed to hu- 
manity. But no dogmatic definition of inspi- 
ration, and no definition of it which demands 
implicit belief either in the genuineness and 
authenticity of all its books, or the absolute 
inerrancy of all its details, has ever been pro- 
mulgated for the acceptance of the Christian 
Church. On the other hand, the flood of light 
which modern criticism has poured on the 
composition, origin, and meaning of the Scrip- 
ture has not only left undisturbed every one of 
the great eternal verities of which Scripture is 
the chief vehicle, but has brought those veri- 
ties home to us with incomparably greater 
force and vividness by disencumbering them 
from masses of crystallized superstition and tra- 
ditional error. We no longer need to stare at 
Scripture as at some sphinx which devours 
those who cannot read her riddle, but we gaze 
at it as at some ‘‘human face divine’’— hu- 
man, indeed, and speaking with human lips, 


oa 
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SURVEY. 


and marked by human limitations, but illumin- 
ated from within by an eternal knowledge, 
sympathy, and compassion. 

It is no part of my task to write an introduc- 
tion to the History of Modern Criticism. That 
has already been done in many volumes— 
English, American, French, Dutch, and espe- 
cially German. These works have been based 
upon life-long, indefatigable, and deeply con- 
scientious researches. They set forth the con- 
clusions which are now universally accepted by 
the foremost European scholars because they 
appeal with irresistible cogency to their reason 
and moral sense. But as my comment on these 
sacred records and traditions of primeval his- 
tory will be silently modified throughout by 
the most recent results of critical inquiry, a 
few words on the subject are here indispensa- 
ble. 

As the result of the labors of indefatigable 
scholars and profound Hebraists, one broad 
and general result may now be regarded as 
absolutely proven: namely, that the Penta- 
teuch as a whole, together with the Book of 
Joshua, which properly belongs to it, is based 
mainly on the combination of four independ- 
ent, original, and in most instances easily dis- 
tinguishable documents. 

These four constituent documents of the 
Hexateuch are not only marked by the exist- 
ence of minor repetitions and divergencies, but 
each of them has its own moral and religious 
coloring, its own prominent conception, its own 
predominant aim, its own marked style and 
method, outline, and favorite expressions. 
They are thus separated from each other by 
material differences in the substance and object, 
and also by formal differences in style, in phra- 
seology, in numbers, in facts, and in religious 
standpoint, as well as the name by which they 
speak of God. And these differentiating 
marks are concomitant. They are not isolated 
nor do they occur in the narrative indiscrimi- 
nately. They are numerous and reappear. It 
is even possible with approximate probability 
to conjecture the age in which each of the four 
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documents was written, the region in which 
they first saw the light, and the school of 
thought from which they respectively ema- 
nated. The induction which has led to their 
separation is based on many different lines of 
observation — especially the study of history, 
of worship, of the Hebrew language, and of 
Hebrew literature. The four main documents 
of the Hexateuch are as follows : 

(1) P. There is one document which forms 
the predominant stratum in which all the 
others are imbedded and which is traceable 
throughout the Hexateuch. It is most com- 
monly and conveniently designated by the let- 
ter P as forming a part of the Priestly Code. It 
is in its main purpose a book of laws. It is 
much later than E and J and tells the story of 
Israel from the creation, from the standpoint of 
priestly enactments which many critics regard 
as post-exilic. 

(2) E. A narrative by an Elohistic writer, 
who all but invariably uses the name Elohim. 
It is predominantly a book of Judaic history, 
beginning with the patriarchs and extending 
through the Book of Joshua. 

(3) J. A narrative by a writer who from the 
first uses the name Yahveh (Jehovah) and is 
therefore called the Yahvist. It is an outcome 
of the prophetic schools and breaks off with 
the blessing of Balaam. 

(4) J. E. The additions of an editor who ap- 
pears to have combined the works of Elohist 
and the Yahvist (K and J) into one narrative 
before they were interwoven with P by one or 
more later editors. The separate traces of this 
Redactor are, however, less easily and less cer- 
tainly distinguishable than those of the others 


and.are, from the nature of his task, of subor- | 


dinate importance. The result of his labors 
was that ‘‘there were two historical works in 
existence (P and J E) both running parallel 
from the creation to the settlement of Israel in 
Canaan.’’ The history of worship alone in- 
volyes four marked stages of progress. The 
Yahvistic (850 B. C.); the Deuteronomic (621 
B.C.); the Ezekelian (573 B. C.); the Priestly 
(444 B. C.).. These vary from each other as to 
the four particulars of time, place, mode, and 
persons of Jewish cult ; and there is an obsery- 
able difference, not only as to the facts but 
also as to the general tone and spirit of the 
worship. 

The main distinguishing characteristics of 
these four documents are as follows: (1) The 
Priestly writer (P). This document is espe- 
cially important to us in the opening eleven 
chapters because it forms the greater part of 
them. It runs through the entire Hexateuch 
and is essentially the law book of Israel. It 
was designed to set forth the ordinances, rights, 
customs, and usages which prevail among the 
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chosen people as a congregation rather than as 
a kingdom. The history is only used as fur- 
nishing the basis of institutions, and as the ex- 
planation of their origin. Thus the opening 
chapters are intended as a sketch of the great 
phases of divine government, by which, even 
from the foundation of the world, the holy 
nation was elected by God to be ‘‘a people of 
his own possession,’’ and was separated by 
marked epochs of advancing disseverment from 
the other tribes and nations of the world. It is 
with this view, and not solely for their own 
importance, that the writer narrates the crea- 
tion, the deluge, the covenant with Noah, the 
dispersion of mankind, the overthrow of 


haughty “world-empires, the call of Abraham, j 


the covenant with Abraham, and a covenant 
with Israel. One indication of this purpose in 
P is the tenfold recurrence of the phrase ‘‘ these 
are the generations of,’ literally, ‘‘the beget- 
tings’’ or ‘‘ genealogies.’? This phrase forms 
a sort of running headline, to mark off the 
stories of (1) The creation of heaven and earth 
(Genesis ii, 4, ff.). (2) The story of the de- 
scendants of Adam, through Seth to Noah (vy, 1, 
ff.). (3) The story of Noah and his sons (vi, 9, 
ff.). (4) The story of the sons of Noah, and the 
nations descended from them (x, 1, ff.). 
The line of Shem down to Terah, the father of 
Abram (x1, 10, ff.). (6). The line and descend- 
ants of Terah to the death of Abram (xi, 27, ff.). 
(7) The line of Ishmael and the Arab tribes 
which sprang from him (xxv, 12, ff.). (8) The 
line of Isaac, and the story of his two sons till 
Isaac’s death (xxv, Ig, ff.). (9) The line of 
Esau, and his descendants (xxxvi, 9, ff.). (10) 
The line of Jacob, and the story of his family 
till the death of Joseph (xxxvii, 2, ff.). 

Another characteristic of P is its annalistic 
style. The narratives are presented in a some- 
what bare and dry form, with elaborate statis- 
tics, genealogies, and chronological statements, 
which are in entire subservience to a Levitic 
purpose. The writer dislikes all gross anthro- 
pomorphisms and omits stories of the patriarchs 
which offend his moral sense. He abounds in 
recurrent and somewhat technical expressions. 
His work is systematic in its structure and con- 
crete in its delineations. It avoids poetic terms 
and pictures. We infer, especially from large 
parts of Leviticus which belong to it, that this 
narrative originated among the priesthood of 
Jerusalem, in all probability after the days of 
Ezekiel and in the epoch of the Exile. The 
writer is chiefly occupied with the theocracy 
rather than with humanity. His promises are 
limited to Israel, and his interest is in Levitic 
ceremonialism rather than in the deep univer- 
sal problems of theology and the passionate 
yearnings of the human heart. .This document 
is marked in character and singularly homo- 


(5) ° 
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geneous. The part of it contained in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis is meant as a 
vestibule to the great temple which it desires 
to construct. It dwells on the creation, the 
deluge, and the covenant with Noah as pre- 
'ludes to the covenants with Abram, Jacob, 
Moses, and ‘‘as an introduction to the sys- 
tematic view of the Theocratic Institutions 
which are to follow in Exodus to Numbers, 
which it is the main object of the author to 
exhibit.” 

2. THE ELOHIST (E). The document E is 
distinguishable by the use of the name Elohim 
for God till Exodus iii, together with the other 
characteristics which separate it decisively from 
P. I believe it to be largely based on oral tra- 
dition. It is generally agreed that the writer 
was a citizen of the Northern Kingdom. It 
abounds in special details about names, inci- 
dents, antiquities, sacred cities, and facts of 
local interest ; and shows special regard for the 
dominance of Joseph and of the tribe of Eph- 
raim. Unlike P it refers freely to the angels 
and dream-revelations, and has none of the 
marked antipathy of the Priestly Code for local 
sanctuaries, nor even for Matseboth and Tera- 
phim. This document is of less importance for 
these earlier chapters of Genesis, since it first 
makes its distinct and continuous appearance 
in chapter xx. Its narratives appear to be 
often mingled with those of J, and the ultimate 
analysis of these two documents is not always 
certain in details, though agreed upon in gen- 
eral outlines. E is more objective than P; less 
consciously tinged with ethical and theolog- 
ical reflection. In the matchless narrative of 
Joseph the writer shows his delight in didactic 
history. — 

3. THE YAHVIST (J). The third or Yahvistic 
document adopts from the first the name Yah- 
veh, and may be described as distinctively the 
prophetic narrative. In Dillmann’s opinion it 
emanated from Judah —a conclusion which he 
deduces from the exaltation of Judah! and 
from the interest displayed in the Negeb, or 
South country. The Yahvist goes over many 
of the same facts as the author of P — the crea- 
tion, the flood, the race of Noah, parts of the 
history of Abram, etc. His narrative is the 
most graphic and literary in form. Many of 
his passages are ‘‘ masterpieces of narration”? ; 
they are flowing, eloquent, tender, graceful, 
and marked by an infinite charm and pathos. 
He is also a deeper and more earnest psychol- 
ogist than the other writers, as is shown by 
his account of the Origin of Sin, and ‘‘the 
method of God’s compassion’ in dealing with 
it, and obliterating its ominous effects on the 
world and man. At the same time ”e speaks 


1Genesis xxxvii, 26, ff, xliii, 4, ff, ete. 
2 Genesis xxi, 33, Xxxi, 23-25, etc. 





of Jehovah with frank and anthropomorphic 
simplicity.!. ‘‘His characteristic features,’ 
says Professor Driver, ‘‘may be said to be the 
fine vein of ethical and theological reflection 
which pervades his work throughout, and the 
manner in which his narrative, even more than 
that of E, becomes the vehicle of religious 
teaching.’’ It is by no means easy to settle 
the relative ages of Eand J. The latest writers 


‘think that the date of J is about 850 to 800 


B.C.; and the date of E not later than 750 B. C. 

4. THE REDACTOR (J E). The Redactor, 
whose work it was to unite the separate narra- 
tives of J and E, naturally occupies a place of 
subordinate importance. He was rather an 
editor than an independent author. 

It is agreed among critics that E is brief, 
terse, and archaic in his style. J is poetic and 
descriptive ; his imagination and fancy are ever 
active. He is annalistic and diffuse. He de- 
lights in precision and completeness. The log- 
ical faculty prevails. In the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis it seems probable that the nar- 
ratives must be divided as follows : 


J— Genesis ii, 46-25. 
iii, 1-24. 
fV,ck=1 6, 25; 20% 
v, 29 (or J E). 
vi, I-4, 5-8. 
vii, 1-5 (and other separate 
verses, é. g., 12, 166, 17-22). 
viii, 26, 3a, 6-12, 130, 20-22. 
ix, 18a, 19-27. 
x, 8-19, 21, 24-30. 
xi, I-9, 285-30. 
P— Genesis 1, 2-4a. 
Vv, 1-28, 30-32. 
vi, 9-22. 
vii, 6, II, 13-16a,. 18-21, 24. 
viii, I, 2a, 30-5, 13-19, 230,,24. 
I gE H D7 2Oy 200 
X, I-7, 20, 22, 23, 31, 32. 
1, 10-27, 3%, 32: 


a Refers to the first clause of the verse mentioned. 
b Refers to the second clause of the verse mentioned. 


If it be asked in what way do these irrefra- 
gable critical conclusions affect our estimate of 
the Bible and modify our traditional views of 
the dogma of inspiration, the question de- 
serves, on every ground, a serious answer. 

1. Asregards the Bible, those who love the 
Bible most —those who have most deeply prof- 
ited by the divine teaching it contains — ought 
to be more jealously careful than any others 
that they do not blindly and willfully adopt 
for it a claim which it never makes for itself. 
The more deeply we reverence the Holy Scrip- 
tures the more earnestly ought we to shrink 


1 Genesis ii, 15, ff., vi, 6, vii, 16, viii, 21. 
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from injuring them by false assertions, and the 
more carefully should we examine them to find 
out what they are, instead of forming a priori 
hypotheses as to what we should expect them 
to be. 

2. The question of Inspiration is entirely 
vague. The word has never been defined by 
the Church, nor is it once explained in the 
Scriptures. It is capable of multitudes of di- 


verse senses ; it must be used in very different - 


connotations, according as it is applied to 
every separate phrase or section, or only to 
the Bible as a whole, and as finally repre- 
sented by the ultimate perfection of its teach- 
ing-in the life, the words, and the example 
of Christ. Two truths, however, about the 
Bible remain unshaken, and never can be 
shaken ; and to them Science and the Higher 
Criticism have set their seal as firmly as bib~ 
liolatry itself. 

- a. One is that, “Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation : so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the Faith, 
or be thought requisite or necessary to salva- 
tion.’’! 

6. The other is that, though the Bible is not 
one book but sixty-six books; though it is not 
a book but a literature, and as Edmund Burke 
said, ‘‘an infinite collection of the most varied 
and the most venerable literature’’; though 
different parts of it are of very unequal value ; 
though its morality and spiritual teaching are 
not from the first complete but show a gradual 
and progressive amelioration from the ‘‘ times 
of ignorance which God winked at” to the full 
light of the glorious Gospel; though even its 
distinctive teachings are not in all passages 
homogeneous ;' though the written Word is not 
our only method of knowing God; yet the 
Bible, as a whole; is one of the most sacred, one 
of the most inestimable, gifts of God to man, 
and without it mankind would have walked 
for ages in a darkness which might be felt. 

3. A few of the very varied testimonies given 
to it by some of the greatest statesmen, think- 
ers, and scholars may serve to express its unsur- 
passable — nay, its absolutely unapproachable 
—value; and these testimonies, so far from 
haying been impugned or weakened by the 
higher criticism, have only been set by it in a 
more beautiful and vivid light. 

i. Speaking of the Bible, ‘“‘Its light,’ said 
Cardinal Newman, ‘‘is like the body of heaven 
in its clearness; its vastness like the bosom of 
the sea; its variety like the scenes of nature.”’ 

ii. ‘ The literature of Greece,’’ said Theodore 
Parker, ‘‘ which goes up like incense from that 
land of temples, has not half the influence of 

1Sixth Article of the Church of England. 











this book of a despised nation. The sun never 


sets upon its gleaming page.”’ 


iii. ‘What a book!” exclaimed Heinrich 
Heine, after a day spent in the unwonted task 
of reading it; ‘‘ Vast and wide as the world, 
rooted in the abysses of creation, and towering 
up beyond the blue secrets of heaven! Sunrise 
and sunset, promise and fulfillment, birth and 
death, the whole drama of humanity, all are in 
this book.”’ 

iv. ‘‘I have been seriously perplexed to 
know,’’ says Professor Huxley, ‘‘ how the re- 
ligious feeling, which is the essential base of 
conduct, can be kept up without the use of the 
Bible. For three centuries this book has been 
woven into the life of all that is best and no- 
blest in English history. It forbids the veriest 
hind, who never left his village, to be ignorant 
of the existence of other countries and other 
civilizations, and of a great past stretching 
back to the farthest limit of the oldest nations 
of the world. By the study of what other 
book could children be so much humanized 
and made to feel that each figure in that vast 
historical procession fills, like themselves, but 
a momentary interspace between two eternities 
and causes the blessings or the curses of all 
time according to its efforts to do good and 
hate evil, even as they, also, are earning the 
payment for their work.” 

v. ‘In this little book,’’ said Ewald to Dean 
Stanley as he stooped to pick up a New Testa- 
ment, which had fallen from the table, ‘‘in this 
little book is contained all the best wisdom of 
the world.”’ 

vi. ‘Apres tout,’? said Renan, ‘‘le Bible est 
le grand livre consolateur de ’ Humanité.” 

Here, then, are the opinions of a Romish 
Cardinal, of an American Unitarian, of a Jew- 
ish litterateur, of an English agnostic and man 
of science, of a German student, and of a 
French critic: they are all at one, and hun- 
dreds of similar testimonies might be quoted 
from men of every clime, and age, and tongue. 

4. Let it not, then, be said for a moment that 
the frank recognition of the human elements 
in the Bible in the slightest degree weakens — 
much less obliterates — our sense of the mercy 
which granted this boon to erring and suffer- 
ing men; of the grace of superintendency 
which, amid all the accidents of more than 
3,000 years, preserved its preciousness; of its 
necessity and priceless value to the human 
race; of its infinite adaptability to all nations, 
all ages, all orders and degrees of men; of the 
truth that ‘every Scripture inspired of God is 
also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness: that 
the man of God may be complete, furnished 
completely unto every good work”’;! of the 

111. Timothy iii, 16-17 (Revised Version). 
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truth that in its pages ‘“‘ holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’’; of 
the truth that it contains the words and mes- 
sages of God to the creatures whom he has 
made. ‘‘Its eclipse would be the return of 
chaos, its extinction the epitaph of history.” 
“If we be ignorant,’’ wrote King James’ trans- 
lators ofs1611, ‘‘ the Scriptures will instruct us; 
if out of the way, they will bring us home; if 
out of order, they will reform us; if in heavi- 
ness, comfort us; if dull, quicken us; if cold, 
inflame us. Tolle, lege: tolle, lege.” 

5. And as regards the eleven chapters which 
it will now be our duty and pleasure to exam- 
ine, while we cannot but perceive that they are 
not, and were never meant to be, taken in all 
their details for accurate science or for literal 
history, we shall be able abundantly to recog- 
nize their unique grandeur, their transcendant 
value, and their supreme spiritual importance. 
There may be in them the elements of natutal- 
istic myth, of idealizing moral fiction, of imme- 
morial tradition, of historic legend; but, while 
the form in which they are cast does not permit 
us to regard them as supernaturally dictated, we 
shall see that they exhibit the very loftiest and 
purest degree of inspiration in the sublime and 
eternal verities which they enshrine as an inde- 
feasible possession for the entire race of, man 
till time shall be no more. 

6. We shall see that they are absolutely 
unique. Nothing comparable to their wealth 
of divine instructiveness could be gathered 
from all the vast agglomeration of the litera- 
ture of the world, including all its sacred 
books. They are unique in scope, for in these 
chapters alone does the Bible deal with the 
general history of mankind before the flood ; 
unique in concentration, for they cover 2,000 of 
the 4,000 years of traditional chronology be- 
tween the creation and the coming of Christ ; 
unique in the majesty of their themes, since, 
among others, ‘‘they deal with the origin of 
life, the origin of sin, the beginnings of civili- 
zation, the dispersion of nations, and the confu- 

‘sion of tongues; unique in choice of selection, 
since the writers have only dealt with eight or 
nine events in 2,000 years; unique, also, in 
bringing us more directly than any other part 
of Scripture face to face with what has been 
idly called ‘the conflict of the Bible with Sci- 
ence ’— but, as it should far more accurately 
be stated, the true relations between the letter 
of parts of the Bible and that immense and 
glorious revelation which God has vouchsafed 
to human inquiry and human toil, in the cer- 
tain results of astronomy, geology, ethnology, 
philology, and the various branches of physio- 
logical and biological science.’’ 

7. And they are not only unique but unques- 
tionably and unapproachably supreme. There 





are many parallels to them, of a striking and 
deeply interesting character; parallels which 
sometimes extend even to minute particulars — 
in the Sacred Books and primitive traditions of 
the Semitic, the Aryan, and the Allophylian 
races; but not the most poetic, the most recon- 
dite, or the most philosophical of these —not 
even those which we find in the Vedas of the 
thoughtful Hindoos; or in the Hesiodic and 
Homeric poems, or in the philosophemes of 
the brilliant Greeks; or in the immemorial 
lore of Egyptian hierarchies; or in the strik- 
ing myths of Babylon and Assyria— do we find 
any single document which could for one mo- 
ment be compared, in purity, in majesty, in 
simplicity, in the unadorned and awe-inspiring 
sublimity of their spiritual conception, with 
the drama of the creation of the world, and 
man, set forth in the first two chapters of Gen- 
esis. It does not lose itself in the monstrous 
polytheisms and endless complications of other 
cosmogonies, but sets forth with all the author- 
ity of a sacred oracle those truths which are at 
once the most elementary and the most essen- 
tial; the truths on which the wisest and the 
noblest of nations have molded their religious 
obligations and their fundamental theology. 
The investigations of Mr. George Smith, and 
the discovery by him of Assyrian tablets on 
the site of the palace of Assur-bani-pal at Kuy- 
unjik, have restored to us the Chaldean story 
of the deluge. A glance suffices to show us 
that the manifold resemblances to the Scripture 
narrative, even in details and expressions, can- 
not possibly be fortuitous, although the Chal- 
dean legend is perhaps older than the Jewish 
by hundreds of years; but it shows us at the 
same time that the superiority of the account 
of this catastrophe in Genesis is in all respects 
immense. 

In examining the records of such surpassing 
interest and value, our aim will be to disentan- 
gle them from the false conceptions of Jewish 
Rabbinism and Christian Scholasticism, and to 
set them forth in their divine perfection as the 
clearest, earliest, and most sacred teaching of 
eternal truths. 

And our method will be first to examine 
each chapter as it stands on the sacred page, 
and to illustrate it to the best of our ability 
in the limited space at our disposal by such 
truths as have been furnished to us by the 
accumulated knowledge and progress of the 
world. We may here note that Genesis is 
divided by the Jews into twelve sections, of 
which the first section is Genesis i, 1, to vi, 8, 
which is called Bereshith, the beginning; the 
second (vi, 9, to xi, 32) is called Noah; the 
third (xii, 1, to xvii, 27) is called ‘‘Get thee 
out’; the fourth (xviii, 1) ‘‘And he appear- 


’ 


ed,’’? and so on. 


CHAPTER II. 
(GENESIS I-I1.) 
THE CREATION OF THE WORLD AND MAN. 


(GeNEsIs I, 1.) 


“TN the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.”’ The words ‘‘in (the) be- 
ginning ’’ take us back to the dawn of all 

time, and of all existence. The writer knew as 
little as we know —as little as any men have 
ever known—of those inexpressible secrets 
which it is impossible for the mind of man to 
grasp. The ultimate origin and nature of 
things, the beginning of all beginnings in the 
Being of God, is concealed from human ken by 
an impenetrable veil. ‘‘Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God?”’ asks Zophar; ‘‘Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? It is 
as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
Deeper than Sheol; what canst thou know? 
The measure thereof is longer than the earth, 
and broader than the sea.’’! Of molecules and 
protoplasm, of physical theories of the uni- 
verse, of the origin of species, of the struggle 
for existence, of natural selection, of the laws 
which determined the formation of the stellar 
universe, of the impossibility of understanding 
anything in itself since all knowledge is noth- 
ing but a modification of an incognizable Ego 
by an incognizable non-Ego, of the countless 
discoveries and theories of modern science, the 
Hebrews knew little or nothing ; and, even after 
they came into contact with Greek and other 
civilizations, few of them showed the smallest 
interest in such questions. Their speculative 
genius occupied itself with entirely different 
problems. Their appointed function among 
the races of mankind was to be*the upholders 
to the nations of the banner of righteousness, 
and the revealer of the Unity, the Power, and 
the Love of God. And their tendency was as 
little metaphysical as it was scientific. As they 
had no one word for the Universe, so they had 
no one word for eternity ; and perhaps but few 
of them had faced or grasped eternity as an 
abstract and indefinable conception.’ Such a 
phrase as ‘‘ages of ages,’’ or ‘‘forever and 
beyond,” ordinarily sufficed them. The He- 
brew chronology, treated constructively, makes 
the age of the existing order of the world and 
man only extend backward to the petty limit 
of 6,000 years; but there 18 nothing to prove 
that the writer did not mentally date back the 
primordial movements of creation to untold 

1 Job xi, 7-9. 

2This is constantly insisted on in Scripture. See 
Exodus xiii, 9; Deuteronomy xxxiii, 2; Psalm lxxviii, 
5; Isaiah i, 10; Hosea iv, 6, viii, 12, etc. 


3Their phrases were ‘‘To ages of ages,” “unto all 
generations,” etc, 





“31, is a development of this thought. 





ages of the past. In that case, the phrase “in 
the beginning ’’ would be as absolute as it is in 
the mighty opening of the prologue of the Gos- 
pel of Saint John, where ‘‘in beginning ”’ (with- 
out the article) not only takes us back to ‘“‘ the 
initial moments of time and creation,’’! but to 
a time when Time itself was not, seeing that 
time is but a mode of thought necessitated by 
human limitations, and it is only our weakness 
which ‘‘somehow shapes the shadow time’’; 
whereas to the Almighty One it does not ap- 
pear as ‘‘a phantom of succession”’ but ‘is 
and was and will be” are but 7s. 

In dealing with Holy Writ, the deepest spirit 
of reverence, no less than the sacred demands 
of truth, compels us to sweep away the mani- 
fold glosses of later interpreters, whereby they 
endeavor with artificial manipulations to force 
out of the language of Scripture the concep- 
tions which, in accordance with a preconceived 
theology, they think that it ought to contain. 

i. Thus we reject the gloss of the Jerusalem 
Targum in which the writers, imbued with 
the conception of the chokmah or Sapiential 
literature, represented ‘‘in the beginning ’”’ by 
the words ‘‘ with wisdom,’’ that is, ‘‘ by his 
Word, the Logos.’’ The conception is per- 
fectly true that ‘‘He hath established the 
world by his wisdom,’’* and Proverbs viii, 22- 
There 
Wisdom cries: ‘‘The Lord possessed me in 
the beginning of his way, before his works of 
Co) Ke When there were no depths, 

before the hills was I brought 

forth, while as yet he had not made the earth. 
When he prepared the heavens; 

when he gave to the sea his decree, 

- . «,+ When he appointed the founda- 
tions of the earth: then Iwas by him, . . . 
and I was daily his delight.’’ But to find that 
truth in this phase is to sanction that system 
of exorbitant inferences —the ‘‘ ever-widening 
spiral ergo from the narrow apertures of single 
texts ’’--which has been the curse of all sane 
and honest exegesis.® 

ii. The Jews did not stand alone in applying 
this false method. We know that it was 
Christ, the Logos, the Divine Word ‘ by 
whom also all things were made.’’ ‘He was 


i Compare Isaiah xl, 21. 

2 Jeremiah x, 12. 

3 The Doctrine of a personal Logos 1s first prominent 
in Philo, The nearest approach to it 1n pre-Christian 
literature is in the Wisdom of Solomon (ix, 1, xvi, 12, 
Xvili, 14-15). 
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in the world’”’ said Saint John, “and the world 
was made by him.’?! Following a false meth- 
od, some of the Fathers — for instance Clement 
of Alexandria and Saint Augustine 2— tried to 


read that truth into this opening word of Gen-. 


esis. But it is one thing to say that all the 
details of a truth are implicitly contained in 
the broadest utterance of a truth, and it is 
quite another to assert that all those details of 
subsequent revelation were present to the mind 
of the Priestly writer who penned this chapter. 
Luther saw how untenable was this casuistry, 
and Calvin, with the robust and honest com- 
mon sense which distinguished him in all cases 
where his immediate prejudices were not in- 
volved, says ‘‘it is too frivolous to interpret 
the word ‘ beginning ’ as meaning Christ.”’ 

iii. With the preposterous fancies of the 
Jewish Kabbala we shall not concern ourselves, 
but we may here give one specimen of it. 
Because by anagram Lereshith becomes Beth- 
isri, they said that the world was created in 
September (77svi) ;? and the Law, they said, 
begins with ‘‘B’”’ because ‘it is the first letter 
of Berakah — blessing. 

2. ‘In the beginning God created.’’ The 
word here used for God, as all but invariably 
by the Priestly writer (P), is Elohim. The 
word suggests important inquiries.‘ 

i. It is a plural word and many Christian 
writers have believed that the plural indicates 
the mystery of the Trinity, since ‘“‘it is usu- 
ally construed with the sizgular, both of the 
adjective and of the verb, except when it signi- 
fies the idols of the heathen.’’ But the same 
remark applies to this view as to the fanciful 
and arbitrary interpretations of the word ‘‘ Be- 
ginning.’’ Great Christian writers so much 
opposed to each other as Calvin and Cardinal 
Bellarmine have rightly rejected this sugges- 
tion of Peter Lombard, the Master of Sen- 
tences.° To Christians, of course, the idea lies 
in the word, but there is no trace that it did so 
to the ancient Israelites. 

ii. Nor, again, is it a correct view that the 
plural name of the one God is a survival of 

1John i, 10 (compare Psalm xxxiii, 6) ; Hebrews i, 2, 
xi, 3; Ephesians iii, 9; Colossians i, 16; Revelation iv, 
te aig hind “«Confessions,”’ XI, viii, 2 9. 

3For other specimens see my Bampton Lectures on 
“‘The History of Interpretation,” pp. 34-37. 

4I do not enter into the etymology of the word, be- 
cause it still remains highly uncertain. 

5 The Fathers, in the infancy of criticism, were misled 
by ignorance of facts. Tertullian rightly observes that 
the name Jehovah rendered in the LXX. «ipzoc, “ Lord,” 
does not occur till after the account of the creation, but 
is unaware that the reading KipLoc, which represents 
the form Adonai, of which the vowels were supersti- 
tiously substituted for those of the ineffable Tetragram- 
maton, Yahveh, Chrysostom went altogether astray in 
supposing that Elohim and Yahveh were equivalents 
arbitrarily interchanged. 





polytheism ; on the contrary, as Rabbi Jehudah 
Halevi says, in his ‘‘ Cozri”’ (twelfth century), 
the word Elohim is rather a protest against the 
idolatry which gave the name Eloah to each 
personified power. He rightly says that Elo- 
him represents God as the God of nature, with 
reference to his manifested power; whereas 
Yahveh refers to his personality, his relations 
to man as the God of Grace, and, above all, 
the covenant relation in which he stood to his 
people, Israel. Sack interprets Elohim as 
meaning ‘‘a certain infinite, omnipotent, in- 
comprehensible existence, from which things 
finite and visible have derived their origin.’’! 
Naturally, then, “ Elohim’ was the general 
name of the Deity, and was mainly used in 
speaking of him to the heathen, whereas Yah- 
veh was his covenant name to Israel in par- 
ticular. 

ili. Nor, again, does the name Elohim imply 
the conception of God as mingled up with that 
of the heavenly host. Angelology assumed no 
distinct and definite prominence in the minds 
of the Israelites till the days of the Exile and 
their familiarity with the religion of the Per- 
sians. 

iv. There seems to be little doubt that those 
Rabbis were right who interpreted the word 
‘‘ Elohim”? as a simple ‘‘plural of majesty,” 
known grammatically as the ‘‘pluralis excel- 
lentie.’ The word connotes God in all his 
preéminence of infinitude and universality ; just 
as in Proverbs ix, 1, the plural chokmoth is 
used for the singular chokmah, to express wis- 
dom in the abstract ‘‘ as including all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge.’’ In the same 
way, the plural is used for Lord in Isaiah xix, 
4; and ‘‘Baalim’’? in Exodus xxi, 29; and 
Qedoshim for the Holy One in Hosea, xi, 12.? 

y. The tablets found at Tel el-Amarna, in 
Upper Egypt, show that in Babylonia also 
‘‘God”’ was used for one supreme Deity. The 
usage became part of ‘that language of 
Canaan’? (Isaiah xix, 18) which the Hebrews 
adopted, and it must consequently have gone 
back to the earliest days of their history.’ 

3. ‘In the beginning God created.’’ The 
word for ‘‘created’’ is the Hebrew Bara, a 
word almost exclusively set apart for the work 
—and especially the free creative work —of 
God, whether physical or spiritual. (Psalm 
li, 12.) Nothing is here distinctly said about 
‘‘creation out of nothing’’; but it is implied 
throughout. It is first distinctly formulated in 
II. Maccabees vii, 28: ‘‘God made them of 





1Sack, De usu nom. Det. 

2In the Hebrew, Hosea xii, 1: 
All-holy One”’ (Qedoshim). 

3Sayce, “The Higher Criticism 
ments,” p. 86. 

4Exodus xxxiv, 10; Isaiah Ixv, 17; Psalm cxlviii, 5; 
Jeremiah xxxi, 22. 
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things that were not; and so was mankind 
made likewise.’? In Hebrews xi, 3, we read 
the much more moderate expression ‘‘so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things 
that do appear.’’? Contact with Greek philos- 
ophy had made the Jews shy of speculating on 
that which lies beyond all human apprehension. 
The writer of Wisdom, therefore, says that 
‘“God’s almighty hand made the world out of 
formless matter,’’ as in Plato, Timaeus, 7 30. 
But no preéxistent matter is here even alluded 
to; and we must say with the Psalmist (xxxili, 
6): ‘*By the word of the Lord were the heay- 
ens made; and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth;”’ for as Philo says: 
“With God to speak is to do.’’! 

4. ‘‘In the beginning God created ¢he heav- 
en and the earth.” 

i. The particle ‘“‘eth”’ before ‘‘heaven’’ and 
‘“‘earth’’ is merely the sign of the accusative. 
Nothing but the idlest perversion of fancy 
could dwell on the fact that its two component 
letters, aleph and taw, are the first and last 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet; or see in it 
any cabalistic mystery referring to the ultimate 
essence —as it were the Alpha and the Omega 
—of heaven and earth. 

ii. The Hebrews used ‘‘ heavens and earth”’ 
to express the word ‘Universe,’ for which 
they had no one word, any more than the 
Greeks had till Pythagoras gave them the fine 

‘word ‘‘ Kosmos,’ or ‘‘Order.’”? Jeremiah used 
the phrase ‘‘the All’’ to express the same idea 
—‘*He is the former of the All” (Jeremiah 
x, 16). 

iii. The School of Shammai maintained that 
the heavens were created first and then the 
earth; but, since in Genesis ii, 4, we have 
“Yahveh Elohim created the earth and the 
heavens,’’ the School of Hillel declared that 
the earth was created first. The Mishnaic 
Rabbis declared that they were created at the 
same time; for in Isaiah xlviii, 19 (Authorized 
Version), we read, ‘‘My hand hath laid the 
foundation of the earth, and my right hand 
hath spread out the heavens ; when I call unto 
them they stand up together.’”” 

I. In this simple, majestic verse is summed 
up the inmost and the fullest significance of 
the entire story of the creation. If ‘every 
good gift and every perfect boon is from above, 
coming down from the Father of the Lights, 
with whom can be no variation, neither shadow 
that is cast by turning’’*— if man can attain to 
no truth save by that Holy Spirit, who is the 
Light that ‘‘lighteth every man as he cometh 
into the world ’’*—then this verse expresses in 


1Philo, ‘‘The Sacrifice of Abel,” 2 18. 
Westcott’s note on Hebrews xi, 3. 

3 James i, 17 (Revised Version). 
Version, margin). 


See Bishop 
2Tamid, 31d. 
4 John i, 9 (Revised 
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the highest degree the result of a divine reve- 
lation to the Jewish race. For in five grand au- 
thoritative words it corrects and sets aside the 
errors of millions of mankind during millen- 
niums of the world’s history. And this was its 
object: not the inculcation of scientific facts 
which were undreamed of till many centuries 
after it was uttered. The discovery of those 
facts was a/so a revelation; the progress of 
science was the appointed way in which God 
made known much more than man could other- 
wise have ascertained of the means by which his 
Almighty power and wisdom had set in motion 
and controlled all material forces, thereby 
bringing order out of confusion and light out of 
darkness. The results of science were both a 
revelation of true knowledge and a source of 
stupendous power. They were granted to man 
in reward for the reyerent use of his heayen- 
implanted faculties of reason and observation, 
applied to the study of God’s work. The rey- 
elation vouchsafed to us in Holy Scripture be- 
longs to a wholly different order. 

The opening section of Genesis neither was, 
nor was intended to be, a chapter of physiog- 
raphy. Indeed, its details, regarded as facts 
and not as a philosopheme, are in some instances. 
irreconcilable with science, or only reconcilable 
with it by the adoption of hypotheses so violent 
as to shock our sense of honest interpretation. 
But these details are but an accident, an expan- 
sion, an ornamental environment of the one 
essential revelation. Given the central fact, 
which was of infinite importance, that the Uni- 
verse was the work of one All-wise and All-pow- 
erful Intelligence, it was natural that this in- 
spired and inspiring truth should be expanded 
in accordance with immemorial human tradi- 
tion, in such a way as seemed most in unison 
with observed phenomena, or with the infer- 
ences which they might naturally suggest. 
Writing of prehistoric ages in prescientific days, 
nothing was farther from the wildest dreams. 
of the sacred writer than an exposition of the 
rudiments of astronomy, geology, or general 
physics. ‘The Scriptures,’ as Archbishop 
Sumner said, ‘‘have never revealed a single 
scientific truth.’” Nay, the abuse of their iso- 
lated expressions to distort them into a false 
and purely semblable agreement with ‘the 
long results of time,’’ is a method which was 
only resorted to after they had been, for ages, 
warped in an opposite direction from their true 
purpose. Scripture had been mishandled by 
the ignorance of priests, to oppose each science 
as it dawned; to retard the progress of man- 
kind ; to persecute and torment its best bene- 
factors, and to disparage each new discovery 
of heaven-illuminated genius. The Scriptures. 
have nothing to do with science. They belong 
to a different and a higher sphere. Intense as. 
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is the intrinsic interest of science, and vast as 
is the importance of its achievements for the 
material comfort of man, its importance is ab- 
solutely subordinate to the more inward reve- 
lation of himself which God vouchsafes to the 
spirit of man. In this sense it remains true 
that science can but be the handmaid or the sis- 
ter of theology, and can but illustrate and rein- 
force the data which man derives from_ his 
unimpeded access to God through the inbreath- 
ing of Christ’s Holy Spirit. 

II. Consider, then, in this light the infinite 
and far-reaching importance of these five open- 
ing words of the Book of Genesis. 

The vast majority —all, indeed, but an insig- 
nificant fraction of mankind, of all races, in 
all ages, in every phase of civilization or of 
savagery, from the refined and brilliant Greeks 
to the wild North American Indians— have 
fallen in many forms into fundamental errors 
which these few words firmly and finally cor- 
rect. 

1. The vast majority of mankind have been 
polytheists ; they have worshiped ‘“‘ gods many 
and lords many.’’?! They have deified the 
heavenly bodies ; or the forces and operations 
of nature; or their own worst passions; or 
birds and beasts and creeping things. Against 
countless millions and all generations of poly- 
theists in the past and in the present this verse 
reveals and declares that there is One God — 
not many gods. 

li. Some races of mankind like the Persians, 
and some religious bodies like the Manichees, 
have believed that there are two gods— Or- 
muzd and Ahriman—one good and one evil. 
This verse declares that there is One God who 
is All good and All holy, and that there is none 
beside him. 

1i1. Some isolated thinkers, and those whose 
natural and instinctive impressions they have 
disturbed, have been atheists; they have de- 
clared that there is noGod. This verse affirms 
that there zs a God, and One God. 

iv. Many have imagined and taught that God 
is nothing but the azzma mundi, or soul of the 
universe ; and that, apart from it, he has no 
separate existence. They have given a literal 
and exclusive meaning to the view described 
by our own poet, that 
“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the Soul; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same; 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame; 
Warmis in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 
These lines are perfectly true in the sense that 
‘God is z# all things.’’ A false sense is given 


1I, Corinthians viii, 5. The Hindoo and other 
mythologies involve a belief in thousands of gods. 








to them when it is believed that ‘God Zs all 
things.”” That is Pantheism. This verse 
teaches that God exists apart from, and was 
anterior to, all his works. 

v. Many have believed that there is indeed a 
God, but that there is no Divine Providence ; 
that the Supreme Being is careless of, indiffer- 
ent to, the creatures whom he has made. This 
verse implies, and the whole subsequent reve- 
lation affirms, that he is a Father to all crea- 
tures whom he has created, that his tender 
mercies are over all his works, and that all his 
works are very good. 

vi. Many have assumed that, though there is 
one God, yet matter is eternal and preéxistent; 
that nothing could be made out of nothing; 


that matter, therefore, coexisted with God from 


the beginning ; that matter is inherently evil ; 
and that the existence of all evil in the world 


arises from the fact that matter existed apart 


from and independently of God. The sacred 
writer, without in any way entering into the 
question of matter, declares that God ‘created’” 
the heaven and the earth —z. e., the Universe, 
Aes UGE) 

vii. Many have believed that, though God 
zs, we cannot know anything respecting him. 
That is agnosticism. This verse implies, and 
all the subsequent revelation affirms, that ‘‘ the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power 
and Godhead’; that ‘‘ the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork’’; that he hath “left not himself 
without witness’’; that ‘‘in him we live, and 
move, and have our being’’; that ‘‘we may 
know him’’; and that to know him is ‘life 
eternal.”’ 

viii. Almost every error, then, of mankind, 
in general — every fundamental religious aber- 
ration, whether of philosophers or of savages 
—on the subject of the Supreme Being, is 
corrected in these few words: Polytheism,- 
Totemism, Sun-worship, Ditheism, Atheism, 
Pantheism ; the denial of Divine Providence ; 
the belief in the preéxistence and inherent evil 
of matter; the denial of our ability to know 
anything of God. To correct those errors was 
the object of the Revelation, and at the same 
time to set forth as an unquestionable eternal 
verity that ‘“‘there is but One living and true 
God, everlasting, without body, parts, or pas- 
sions; of infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness; the Maker and Preserver of all things, 
both visible and invisible.’ ! 

VERSE 2. ‘‘And the earth was without form 
(or waste) and void.” 

1. i. This is a description of the original 
chaos, the ‘‘matter without form,’’ as it is 


1 Article I of the Church of England, 
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called in Wisdom xi, 17, out of which God 
educed his kosmos. Up to some indeterminate 
moment in the ages of the eternal silence, there 
had existed only the vast abyss of substance in 
which ‘‘all form was formless, order orderless’’; 
the ‘‘material beginning’’! or the ‘ material 
essence’? of Aristotle; colorless, shapeless, 
indistinguishable, without accidents, infinitely 
plastic. 

ii. It isa mistaken exegesis, contradicted by 
the whole of Scripture, which treats this verse 
as a statement separate from the first, and 
maintains that this waste void was the already- 
existent material out of which God made the 
world. It is clearly meant to be part of the 
‘heaven and earth’’ which the previous verse 
has told us that God ‘‘created.’? The sacred 
writer is not guilty of the error of Philo, who 
must have believed in the eternity of matter, 
since he emphatically repeats the aphorism of 
Aristotle, ‘‘from nothing nothing comes,’’ and 
says that there are four causes of creation: the 
agent, God; the instrument, the Word; the 
material cause; and the final cause, or end, 
which is God’s goodness. 

2. ‘Without form and void.” ‘These words 
in the original are very interesting because they 
form a sort of descriptive paronomasia or asso- 
nance —fohoo va bohoo. Such assonances, so 
far from being immature or childish, belong, in 
their due place, to the inmost mystery of lan- 
guage, and add no little to the force and fasci- 
nation of words. They are in consequence 
found in very solemn and beautiful passages of 
Scripture. Any attempt to distinguish accu- 
rately between the two words seems impossible, 
though Rabbi Nachmanides refers fohoo to 
‘“matter’’ and dohoo to ‘‘ form.’’ 

iii. This conception of the primitive chaos 
is common to all cosmogonies. 

3. ‘‘ And darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.’’ 

The question whether darkness (the insepar- 
able concomitant of chaos in all cosmogonies) 
was a separately existing entity, and something 
more than the mere absence of light, was not 
probably one which at all presented itself to 
the mind of the writer. 

The word for ‘‘deep”’ is tehom (Psalm xii, 
7) from the onomatopoetic root ‘*hoom,” ‘to 
bubble”’ or “‘boil.”? It presents an interesting 
analogy to the 7zamat of the Assyro-Babylon- 
ian myth of creation, in which the chaos is 
reduced by Merodach to order and beauty.! 


1h AuKog apy. 

2hduKh ovcia, Metaphysic iv, 7, 31; Ueberweg, ‘‘ His- 
tory of Philosophy,”’ i, 123. 

3 Job xxx, 19; Isaiah liv, 8, xxviii, 10, 13; Psalm xviii, 
8; Nahum ii, 11; Zephaniah i, 15, etc., and see my chap- 
ter on Language, ‘Language and Languages,” p. 232. 

4Sayce, ‘Chaldean Genesis,” pp. 59, 109, 113. 





4. ‘‘ And the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the water.’’ 

i. By ‘‘the Spirit of God’’ (Ruach Elohim) 
some have understood nothing more than ‘‘a 
wind sent from God’’! which dried part of the 
waters. This does not accord with the con- 
text, which implies the action of God’s Spirit 
or Breath. (Compare Psalm xxxili, 6—‘‘ By 
the Word of the Lord were the heavens made ; 
and all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth.’’ Also Psalm civ, 30.) 

ii. ‘‘Moved’’ is rendered by the, LXX. 
émevépeto ; but the truer sense is given in the 
margin of our Revised Version, ‘‘ was brooding 
upon,’’? as in Deuteronomy xxxii, 11, of the 
eagle gently hovering over her nest and young. 
The sense of the verb is exactly expressed in 
Milton’s 

‘“ Dovelike sat’st brooding o’er the vast abyss, 
And mad’st it pregnant.” 


5. ‘‘Upon the face of the water.’’ 

Here again it is needless to raise questions 
which either were not present to the mind of 
the writer, or, if they were, remained un- 
solved. We cannot tell whether he regarded 
the primordial chaos as being itself a watery 
mass, or whether, as in Psalm civ, 6, he thought 
of the earth as a solid mass lying beneath it. 
The question is not decided by verse 9. He 
may in some sense have shared the cosmogonic 
conception of Thales, found also among the 
Chinese, Egyptians, Mexicans, and others, that 
water was the primary element. 


WORK OF THE FIRST DAY. 


VERSE 3. ‘‘And God said ‘Light be’ and 
‘Light was.’ ”’ 

i. In the original there is an indescribable 
grandeur in these four words. They are so 
remarkable as even to have excited the admira- 
tion of a pagan like Longinus, who, in his 
treatise on ‘‘the Sublime,’’? quotes them as an 
instance of majestic speech. The best com- 
ment on their grandeur is that exquisite pass- 
age in Haydn’s ‘“Creation,’? in which the 
thrilling, pulsating, swelling waves of delicious 
sound end, as in the bursting of one splendid 
billow of music, in the crash on the one word 
“Light.” 

ii. “God said.’? ‘Of course,’ as Luther 
observed long ago, ‘‘ by ‘said’ is not intended 
a voice in the air.’? God’s words represent his 
essential and self-effecting will. ‘He spake, 
and it was done; he commanded and it stood 
fast’? (Psalms xxxiii, 9, clxviii, 5). 

ili. Light is here conceived of as something 
apart from the celestial bodies. Thus, too, it 


1So most of the Rabbis; Abn Ezra, Rashbam, etc., 
and the Targum of Onkelos, and Philo. 
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is thought of in the Book of Job, 
XXXVili, 19, 20: 


chapter 


*“ Where is the way to the dwelling of light, 
And as for darkness, where is the place thereof; 
That thou shouldest take it to the bound thereof, 
And that thou shouldest discern the paths to the 
house thereof?’ 1 


The same conception recurs in many cosmogo- 
nies. The throne of Ormuzd is from the begin- 
ning a throne of light, and Indra the god of 
light is the firstborn of gods in the Hindoo 
mythology. 

VERSES 4 AND 5. I. The glorious refrain 
which expresses God’s approval ‘‘ that it was 
good’’ is repeated seven times in this chapter. 

i. The sacred artificiality of numbers is ob- 
servable from the first. Three and Seven, the 
two numbers which dominate this chapter, are, 
throughout Scripture, mysterious and sym- 
bolic numbers.. 7hree expresses the concrete 
and. perfect unity, especially of the Deity; 
Seven implies holiness and religious sanctifica- 
tion. 

li. There is a divine and encouraging optim- 
ism of the loftiest character in this sevenfold 
blessing on the six days’ work. The division 
between the light and the darkness, and the 
names of Day and Night, given them by God, 
show that even the darkness is still, as Homer 
calls it— ‘‘ welcome, thrice-prayed for.’’? The 
light-worshiping Persians also regarded dark- 
ness as haying its own sacred and beneficent 
necessity. 

iii. When we are told that God called the 
light ‘‘Day,’’ and the darkness ‘‘Night,’’ it 
would bea silly literalism to take that clause to 
imply that God revealed the two Hebrew words 
yom (day) and /aylah (night) ; or to infer from 
an incidental explanation, added for the sake of 
clearness, the supernatural inspiration of full- 
blown language. The origin of language is 
not here touched upon at all, and can only be 
ascertained as the facts of the material universe 
are ascertained—by patient observation and 
induction. 

2. ‘And there was evening and there was 
morning, one day.’’* 

i. The ‘‘one day’’ meant endoubtedly one 
civil day, not millions of years as harmonists 
idly and arbitrarily suggest. One object of the 
narration is to indicate the institution of the 
sabbath in accordance with the unvarying ten- 
dency of the Priestly narrator to describe the 
origin of sacred ordinances. This object would 
be rendered meaningless if Day and Night were 
taken to mean anything we choose. Day can 
only mean what it means throughout the chap- 
ter and throughout the book. That the day of 


1Revised Version ; compare Job xxvi, Io. 
2 aoracin, TpiAALOTOC, ‘Iliad,’ viii, 488. 
Not “the first day ”’ as in Authorized Version. 














twenty-four hours could not have been marked 
by sunrise and sunset before the sun was cre- 
ated is not a consideration which crossed the 
mind of the.writer. He knew nothing of the 
earth’s revolution on its axis, and he is moving 
in a sphere of the purely. spiritual conceptions, 
with which alone he felt the smallest concern. 
The attitude of pragmatic literalism and pro- 
saic lack of all imagination is the most entirely 
fatal to any right apprehension of this ‘ Hpi 
oi, nk ia in its ideal grandeur. 

‘‘Evening’’ is meutioned first in agree- 
BPA with a natural and therefore universal 
conception that darkness must have preceded 
light. It is for this reason that the Greeks 
called a full day ‘‘a night and a day,’ and we 
describe a week or two weeks as sennight or 
fortwight. An old border oath was: ‘‘ By God 
who made the world in six days and seven 
nights.’”’ We find the same mode of reckon- 
ing among Athenians, Arabs, Moslems, Gauls, 


and Germans. 


SECOND DAY. 
(VERSES 6 TO 8.) 

1. God next created an expanse ‘‘in the 
midst of the waters,’’ to divide the waters 
which were under the expanse from the waters 
which were above the expanse. He called the 
expanse ‘‘ heaven ’’; and evening was and morn- 
ing was—a second day. 

i. The sky is here—ideally or actually— 
regarded and spoken of as a solid substance. 
The Hebrew word ragia (expanse) is derived 
from a root which means to ‘‘ beat out,’’! and 
the word implies in the strictest sense, a firma- 
ment. The notion of the heavens as a crystal- 
line sky, in which the stars were fixed as 
golden nails, was held by some of the Old 
Greek philosophers; and the Greek poets 
speak of heaven as ‘‘ iron’’ or ‘‘ brazen.” 
This firmament supports the upper clouds and 
reservoirs of rain, and divides them from the 
rivers and seas. It has, in poetic descriptions, 
doors and windows, and is supported by pil- 
lars.2. The writer may have had the more 
scientific conceptions which we find in other 
parts of Scripture,’ but they had no bearing on 
his present idea. 

ii. It has been noticed from the earliest 
times that after this day alone is omitted the 
blessing ‘‘And God saw that it was good.” 
This is, indeed, added in the Septuagint after 
the sixth verse. Abn Ezra accounts for the 
omission by supposing that the work of the 
second day is only really completed on the 


1See Exodus xxxix, 3. 

2Genesis vii, 11; Ezekiel i, 1-22; Job ix, 6, xxvi, II, 
xxxvii, 18; II. Samuel xxii, 8; Psalms Ixxviii, 23, Civ, 3, 
exlviii, 4; II. Kings vii, 2. 

3 Genesis ii, 6; Job xxvi, 7, xxxvi, 27; Jeremiah x, 13; 
Psalm cxxxv, 7. 
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third day. Some Talmudists suppose that the 
approving word was withheld because Gehenna 
was created on the second day.! In any case 
an eightfold repetition of the formula would 
have interfered with the concinnity of sacred 
numbers which prevails throughout the chap- 
ter. 


THIRD DAY. 
(VERSES II TO 13.) 

The creative work of the third day consists 
in the separation of the sea from the dry land 
and the clothing of the earth with vegetation 
—herbs, grass, and, all seed-bearing plants; 
trees and all arboraceous shrubs which have 
their seeds in their fruit. Three kinds of vege- 
tation are mentioned : ‘‘ greenness’’ or green 
grass (deshe), which was believed to grow 
spontaneously ; vegetables and grain (esed) ; 
and, collectively, all trees and fruit-bearing 
plants (e¢z). With this account we may com- 
pare the poetic description in Psalm civ, 5-16: 


“He laid the foundations of the earth, 
That it should not be moved forever; 
Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a vesture ; 
The waters stood above the mountains. 
At thy rebuke they fled; 
At the voice of thy thunder they hasten away; 
They went up by the mountains, they went down 
by the valleys,2 
Unto the place which thou hadst founded for them. 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


“He watereth the mountains from his chambers: 
The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy work. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 

And herb for the service of man. 


. . . . . . . . . 


“The trees of the Lord are satisfied ; 
The cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted.” 


FOURTH DAY. 
(VERSES 14 TO 19.) 

On the fourth day are created the celestial 
orbs which divide the day from the night and 
serve to mark the distinction of seasons, and 
days, and years,’ as well as to shed light on 
earth from the firmament of heaven. The two 
great lights, sun and moon, are specially placed 
in heaven to rule the day and night. Two 
sublime words—‘‘ And the stars’’—suffice to 
describe in the original the stupendous crea- 
tion of the whole stellar universe. 

The MWoroth are “ orbs’ of light. The Sep- 
tuagint renders the word by ‘lamps,’ the 


1See P’sachim, 54a. ‘‘ But,” it adds, “that the work 
of the second day was also good is implied in the word 
‘everything’ in verse 31.” ‘To this day, for this reason, 
Monday is regarded as an unlucky day by orthodox 
Jews. 

“Or, as in the margin, “‘The mountains rose, the val- 
leys sank down.” 

3 Perhaps the expression “‘ for signs’? may refer to the 
universal ancient belief that the movements of the 
heavenly bodies portended changes of time and States. 








Vulgate by /uminaria. The verses, short, un- 
adorned, and simple as they are, constitute the 
firm protest of the chosen people against the 
worship of the Sun, which was so predominant 
among the Persians; against the cult of the 
great Moon-god of the Babylonians; against 
the worship of the ‘‘ Host of Heaven”’; which 
has been so characteristic of many forms of 
polytheism. That the heavenly bodies have 
far wider and larger purposes than to give light 
to this fractional atom of a planet, which, for 
instance, only receives 1-230,000,o00th part of 
the sun’s light, was, of course, unknown to the 
writer, and practically unrevealed to the human 
race till the days of Copernicus, Galileo, Kep- 
ler, and Laplace. Neither the Priestly writer 
nor any of his nation, during long millenni- 
ums, had the faintest conception of the un- 
fathomable abysses of the aérial ocean, with its. 
uncounted galaxies. Neither was such knowl- 
edge, intense as is its interest, and infinitely as 
it expands the narrow limits of our imagina- 
tion, in any way essential to the salvation of 
the human race, or its deliverance from the 
idolatry of the creature to the worship of the 
Creator. 

The system of the Hebraic cosmogonist is, of 
course, geocentric, and to him all the stars are 
like cressets hung in the sky.!_ But what is of 
essential and eternal significance is that to him 
the Sun in all its indescribable splendor, ‘ go- 
ing forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber, 
and rejoicing aS a giant to run his course,’” 
though 

“ His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 


And his circuit unto the ends of it; 
And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof,’’2 


is Still nothing but a created thing —a creature 
of the Being who has set his glory above the 
heavens. The Hebrew can admire and glory in 
the work of God’s hands, and climb by these 
sunbeams to ‘‘the Father of the Lights.’’3 
He can join —even with his imperfect and lim- 
ited knowledge of the scientific facts which 
are now the heritage of every child —in im- 
passioned bursts of poetry on the glory of cre- 
ation ; but the burden of them all is the good- 
ness of the Almighty Creator, which inspires 
the incessant refrain : 


‘OQ give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
To him that made great lights: 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
The sun to rule by day: 
For his mercy endureth forever, 
The moon and the stars to rule by night; 
For his mercy endureth forever.’ 4 


1It need hardly be said that nothing could possibly be 
farther from the mind of the sacred writer than ‘the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace. 


2Psalm xix, 5,6. 3Jamesi,17. Psalm exxxvi, 1-9, 


CROWNING WORK OF CREATION. Ge 


The glory of the Hebrew is that he is never a 
materialist. Other nations— Babylonians, As- 
syrians, Egyptians, Persians — ‘‘ worshiped and 
adored the creature more than the Creator, who 
is blessed forevermore.’’ But to the chosen 
people God has revealed himself as the Creator 
of the Universe. To the Jew it was always 
Yahveh himself, who ‘‘covered himself with 
light as with a garment, and spread out the 
heavens like a curtain’’; he could appeal to 
God and say 
“If I beheld the sun where it shined, 

Or the moon walking in brightness ; 
_ And my heart hath been secretly enticed, 

And my mouth hath kissed my hand: 

This also were an iniquity to be punished by the 

judges: 
For I should have lied to God that is above.’’1 


FIFTH DAY. 
(VERSES 20 TO 23.) 


On this day took place the creation of the 
fishes and the birds. The waters were bidden 
to swarm with swarms of living creatures, and 
the air with flying fowls. The great monsters 
and the fishes of the deep are called into being, 
and winged fowl, and God blessed them and 
bade them be fruitful and multiply. 

i. In speaking of the fish the conception of 
their teeming multitude is given in the word 
sharats, inadequately rendered by the LXX. 
*« bring forth,’’? and the Vulgate’s “‘ produce.’ 
It is rather as in the margin of our Revised 
Version : ‘‘ Let the waters swarm with swarms 
of living creatures.” 

ii. In the fanninim, ‘‘ great monsters,’’ some 
see an intended distinction between the mam- 
miferous cetacea—which, like the whale, 
suckle their young — and other fishes. This is 
unlikely, because we find no trace of it any- 
where else in the Bible; and tannin is simply 
derived from the root ‘‘ fanan”’’ to stretch, in- 
cluding creatures like the serpent. and the croc- 
odile. 

iii. It is not implied that the ‘birds of 
wing ’’ were produced out of the waters, though 
this was the rendering of the Targums, of Lu- 
ther, of the LXX., the Vulgate, and even of 
our Authorized Version. There is no certain 
reference to the belief that birds and fishes are 
closely akin. The translation is not ‘‘ Let the 
waters teem with the moving creature : 
and fowl,’’? but rather, as in the Revised Ver- 
sion, ‘‘ Let the waters bring forth ; and 
let fowl fly above the earth.”’ 

iv. The paronomasia of the blessing ‘‘ Be 
fruitful and multiply,’ is again repeated to the 
human pair in verse 28 and in chapter ix, I. 


1 Job xxxi, 26-28. 
2 sfayayéTu. 
3 Producant. 





SIXTH DAY. 
(VERSES 24 TO 31.) 

These verses describe the crowning work of 
God in the creation of all animals and creatures 
of the earth, and of man, as the glory and sum- 
mit of created things, made in the image and 
likeness of God, intrusted with dominion over 
all living things, and with the duty of subduing 
and replenishing the earth. After the sea has 
teemed with fish and the air with birds, the 
earth also has to be filled. Whether the writer 
regards animals as made of the dust of the earth 
or springing out of it, as in Milton’s famous 
description, is not stated; but it is a concep- 
tion which we find in the Yahvist (ii, 19) and 
in other parts of Scripture (Psalm civ, 29; Ec- 


-clesiastes iii, 20), as well as in classical writers. 


VERSE 26. 
man.’’ 

i. The same question rises here as in the use 
of the plural Elohim. We ask with Isaiah 
(xl, 13, 14), ‘‘ Who hath- directed the Spirit of 
the Lord, or being his counsellor hath taught 
him? With whom took he counsel, and who 
instructed him, and taught him in the path of 
judgment, and taught him knowledge and 
shewed to him the way of understanding ?”’ 
The word ‘‘us”’ has been regarded as implying 
God and Wisdom (or the Logos) ; or the Trin- 
ity; or God in conjunction with the Angels 
(iii, 22). It is probably only another instance 
of the plural of majesty. Dillmann, indeed, 
makes the objection that the use of the plural 
by kings or great potentates was not a custom 
of the Hebrews until they derived it from the 
Greeks and Persians, as in Ezraiv, 18; I. Mac- 
cabees x, 19; but, as the date of the Priestly 
writer is late, he may have been acquainted 
with their usage, or may even have adopted 
it from natural reverence. Thus in Joshua 
xxiv, 19, we have the plural for ‘‘a Holy 
God,” in apposition to the singular pronoun 
“he.” Itis, however, something more than a 
mere plural of excellence. It involves the self- 
consultation of one whose manifold glories can 
only be indicated by a plural word. The LXX. 
read the plural, though the Talmudists say 
that to prevent mistake (and, Rashi adds, 
especially to exclude dualism) they read it in 
the singular, and that they made the same 
change in Genesis xi, 7. 

ii. ‘Man’? —*‘Adam.”? The derivation of 
the word is uncertain; it cannot be from 
adamah, earth. The earth creatures are dis- 
tinguished under three classes: The behemah 
(of which the plural is behemoth) implies the 
larger grass-eating cattle, including the ele- 
phant ; the remes, all sorts of worms and rep- 
tiles; and the chayvyath haaretz, the wild 
beasts. These are not specially blest, because 
they form but a part of the sixth day’s work. 


‘And God said, Let ws make 
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iii. In our image (¢se/em) and in our likeness 
(a@’moth). Attempts have been made to draw a 
distinction between the two words ¢selem, 
‘‘image,’’ as implying general outward aspect, 
and d@’moth, ‘‘likeness,’’ as describing inward 
resemblance ; but in usage they do not seem to 
be markedly separate, and either may be used 
alone, as ¢se/em in Wisdom ix, 6, and d’moth 
in v, I. The latter word is slightly more 
abstract in significance and is here used to 
intensify the former. 

iv. Wherein does the likeness and similitude 
of man to God exist ? 

a. Not in moral perfection, for man instantly 
fell; but solely in man’s God-given faculties — 
in reason and conscience, in self-realization, 
power of thought and imagination, and in free- 
dom of the will.! 

6. It is, of course, in no sense corporeal, 
since —except in poetic anthropomorphism — 
God is invariably représented throughout Scrip- 
ture as a Spirit, without body, parts, or pas- 
sions.” Other nations imagined that their gods 
were simply men of surpassing size and beauty; 
but not so the Hebrews. It was needless, 
therefore, for Symmachus, in his version, to 
tone down the expression into ‘‘he made man 
erect’’; or for other ancient versions in other 
places (Psalm viii, 5; Genesis v, I, ix, 6, etc.) 
to make the likeness to Elohim a likeness to 
angels. It is true that there was the sign of 
man’s dignity in ‘‘the human face divine.” 
‘“The vital spark of heavenly flame’’ was en- 
shrined in a mortal tabernacle more perfect 
than that of all God’s other creatures, and 
such asinspired dread and awe into them (Gen- 
esis 1x, 2); but the likeness of God is not 
transient and outward; it is subjective; it is 
eternal. 

c. And this was always rightly understood 
by the Jews. Thus, the son of Sirach says 
(xvii, 1-13) that ‘‘ The Lord created man of the 
earth, and turned him into it again’’; but that 
“He made them according to his image,’ in 
strength, dignity, dominion, understanding, 
speech, counsel, knowledge; in giving them 
the law of life for an heritage, making with 
them ‘fan everlasting ‘covenant,’’ shewing 
them his ‘judgments’? and ‘the majesty of 
his glory,’’ that they might declare his works 
with understanding. 

d. Again, in the Book of Wisdom, we read 
‘“God created man to be immortal, and made 
him in image of his own eternity.” A passage 
in the Talmud mentions five points in which 
the soul resembles God; (1) It fills the body as 
God fills the heavens. (2) It sees and is un- 


1 See I. Corinthians xi, 7; Ephesians iv, 24; Colossians 
iii, 10; James iii, 9. 

2Exodus xx, 4; Deuteronomy iv, 12; Isaiah xxxi, 3, 
ete. 











seen. (3) It supports the body as God sup- 
ports the Universe. (4) It is pure as he is 
pure. (5) It is like God, hidden in innermost 
recesses.! But to these particulars of resem- 
blance must certainly be added, with Saint 
Basil, man’s prerogative of the freedom of the 
will. 

e. It is in these senses, then, that God made 
man ‘‘a little lower than Elohim,’’? and 
‘‘crowned him with glory and honor,’’ how- 
ever ‘much he may be ‘a thing of naught 
whose days pass away like a shadow.”’ In him-. 
self he is thus ‘‘the image and glory of God”’ 
(I. Corinthians xi, 7) and ‘‘ made after the simili- 
tude of God ”’ (James ili, 9) ; and when he has. 
dimmed, though not obliterated, that divine 
image, Christ restores to him ‘‘the new man, 
which is renewed unto [full] knowledge after 
the image of him that created him’’ (Colos- 
sians iii, 10) —‘‘ the new man, which after God 
hath been created in righteousness and holi- 
ness of truth’’ (Ephesians iv, 24, Revised Ver- 
sion). 

fj. This affinity of man with God was not 
unknown even to the heathen. Saint Paul re- 
minded the philosophers of Athens of this. 
fact, quoting to them Aratus and Callimachus. 
“The God,’’ he said, ‘‘ that made the world 

: giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things; and he made of one every nation of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth 

j that they should seek God, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, though 
he is not far from each one of us; for in him 
we live, and move, and have our being; as cer- 
tain even of your own poets have said: 


‘For we are also his offspring.’ ” 


Thus we find Sophocles, in his splendid cho- 
rus, dwelling on the mighty intellectual vic- 
tories and attainments of man ; and the Pytha- 
goreans spoke of ‘‘man’s kinsmanship with 
God.’’ Xenophon says ‘‘ the soul of man and 
other human qualities partake of the nature of 
the Deity ;”’ and Cicero speaks of men as “ like 
the gods”? (Simdles Deorum). Lucretius sings 
that ‘‘we are all sprung from celestial seed.” 
Hipparchus calls our soul ‘‘a part of heaven ”’; 
Horace describes it as ‘‘a particle of divine 
breath ’’; and Juvenal says that we alone have 
had assigned to us an intellect worthy of venera- 
tion, and.are ‘‘capable of divine things,’’ and 
‘‘have received, transmitted to us from heavy- 
en’s high citadel, a moral sense which brutes, 
prone and stooping toward the earth, are lack- 
ing in.’”? Exactly the same conception is found 
in the cosmogonic mythologies of the Babylo- 
nians and Persians; and in the Greek myth of 


1 Berachoth xvi, 1a, 
2Psalm viii, 5; Hebrews ii, 7-9. 
3 Acts xvii, 24-29. 


man’s receiving a soul from Athene after he 
had been fashioned in clay by Prometheus. 

g- Nor was this any idle theory born from 
the fumes and hallucinations of human pride. 
On the contrary, it was the central truth which 
gives grandeur to the beatings of man’s heart, 
inspires holiness into his aims, and hope into 
his life. Moses, again and again in his laws, 
founds the feeling of humanity and of com- 
mon brotherhood on the divine affinities of 
man. ‘‘I am the Lord’’ is a consideration 
which suffices as the basis for the most loving 
and tender regulations, just as in the New Tes- 
tament there is an infinite pathos of appeal for 
all who suffer in the words ‘for whom Christ 
died.’” No one has expressed the sanctifying 
dignity of these thoughts more nobly than 
Milton in his ‘‘ Reason of Church Government,” 
when he writes: ‘‘He that holds himself in 
reverence and due esteem both for the dignity 
of God’s image upon him, and for the price of 
his redemption which he thinks is visibly 
marked upon his forehead, accounts himself 
both a fit person to do the noblest and godliest 
deeds, and far better worth than to deject and 
defile with such a debasement as sin is, him- 
self, so highly ransomed and ennobled to a 
new friendship and filial relation with God. 
Nor can he fear so much the offense and re- 
proach of others as he dreads and would blush 
at the reflection of his own severe! and modest 
eye upon himself, if it should see him doing or 
imagining that which is sinful, though in the 
deepest secrecy.”’ 

h. In verse 27 the writer, filled with the 
sublimity of his own narration, seems to break 
into spontaneous rhythm to express his glad- 
ness : 

“So God created man in his own image, 


In the image of God created he him; 
Male and female created he them.” 


So mighty a thought seems to require em- 
_phatic repetition, for no question is raised here, 
nor any indication given, as to whether God 
created mankind in a single pair or in many 
pairs; nor is any difference of time indicated 
between the creation of Adam and that of 
Eve.! Such inquiries were foreign to the 
writer’s immediate aim. It is an error to as- 
sume that the divine image has been altogether 
displaced by sin. It is appealed to, even after 
the Fall, as a reason for the punishment of 
every murderer. Saint James says of the 
tongue ‘therewith bless we the Lord and 
Father, and therewith curse we men, who are 
made after the likeness of God.”’ 

In verse 28, man, though classed among the 
terrena animantia, is endowed with dominion 
over all the living denizens of earth, and air, 


1Compare Matthew xix, 4. 2Genesis ix, 6. 
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and sea, but in verse 29 he receives no permis- 
sion to take their lives for food. 

i. To man is granted for his daily sustenance 
every herb, and the fruit of every tree; and 
every green herb is set apart also for the use of 
all the living creatures of air and earth. It is 
clear that the writer takes the view adopted in 
so many cosmogonies, that men in the golden 


-age of their infancy were vegetarian in diet, 


and that man did not sustain his own existence 
by robbing innocent animals of theirs. This, 
too, is the state which, in the ideal of the 
prophets, is to replace the present ages of 
bloodshed and rapine in the golden Messianic 
days; ‘The wolf. shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the lion eat straw like 
the ox.’’?! Such a belief formed part of the 
religion of the Brahmins and Buddhists, as it 
did of the ancient Pythagoreans and Mani- 
chees. 

ii. It might have been objected to this view 
that, by the very law of their construction, 
the world of creatures is a world of rapine and 
prey, and that ‘‘ Nature, red in beak and claw 
with rapine,’’ shrieks against this creed. The 
answer is that the revealer of the past, like the 
prophet of the future, is not troubled with 
such difficulties. It did not occur to him to 
ask how carnivorous animals could eat straw 
like the ox. He is dealing not with the actual 
but with the ideal—not with ‘“‘ruined world 
and sinful man,’’ but with man in the time of 
his first innocence, and with an ideal world 
into which death had not yet intruded. 

iii. On the other hand, he does not disturb 
us with pictures of the superhuman size and 
impossible perfection of Adam. ‘This is a fa- 
vorite theme of the Rabbis in the Talmud, and 
such fancies continued till later times—as 
when South says that ‘‘a Newton was but the 
rubbish of an Adam.’’?* The writer of this 
chapter attributes to the first man no such 
supereminence, either of beatific vision or of 
moral perfectness. He presents him to us sim- 
ply as the father of the race, created after 
God’s similitude, which his posterity inherit, 
though much obscured by sin. 

VERSE 31. At the close of his creative work, 
God contemplates it all and pronounces it to 
be not only ‘‘good”’ but ‘very good.’’? Not 
only did ‘‘the morning stars sing together and 
all the sons of God shout for joy,’’ but God 
himself, the Lord himself, rejoiced in his 
works. And evening was and morning was; 
the sixth day. 

THE SEVENTH DAY. 
(GENESIS II, 1 TO 3.) 

The division of chapters is here altogether 

unfortunate. These verses belong, on every 


1Isaiah xi, 7, Ixv, 25. 
2Sermon ‘‘ On the State of Man before the Fall.” 
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ground, to the first chapter and form part of 
the narrative of the Priestly writer (P). 

They furnish, in fact, one of the reasons for 
the preceding narrative, which, though it 
serves vastly higher ends, was doubtless in- 
tended by the writer, in accordance with the 
uniform design which runs through his entire 
work, to narrate the institution of the sabbath 
and explain its deepest sanctions. 

Six days sufficed for the completion of the 
heavens and the earth and ‘‘all their host.’’ 
The word ‘“‘ host’’ is here used generally of the 
stars of heaven and the living things of earth. 
Usually the word is applied to the stars only ; 
or to the angels for whom they might stand 
as bright symbols; or to the forces of nature, 
the winds and lightnings.! In Nehemiah (ix, 
6) ‘“‘the heavens with all their host’’ are dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘the earth and all that is 
therein.”’ 

‘And on the seventh day God ended his 
work.” 

In the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septua- 
gint, the old Syriac, the Book of Jubilees, and 
the Bereshith Rabbah, for ‘‘the Seventh day ”’ 
we have “the Sixth day ”’ and it is not wholly 
impossible that the seventh (Hebrew, hash- 
sh’ bi?) may have been confused with ‘the 
sixth” (hashshisht), or may have been cor- 
cected into ‘‘ the sixth.’”’ Another but dubious 
way of removing the difficulty is to translate 
‘finished’? as a pluperfect ‘‘ had finished ’’;? 
or the phrase may merely mean that the work 
ended with the beginning of the Seventh day. 

** And he rested on the Seventh Day.’’® 

When we speak of the ‘‘rest’’ of God, we 
are clearly in the region of analogy and 
anthropomorphism, in which things divine and 
incommunicable are shadowed forth by the 
only language which is humanly intelligible. 
In another and higher sense God’s work never 
ceases. ‘Hast thou not known? hast thou 
not heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary?’’?® And in another 
sense, there is never any pause in the divine 
operations ; they are unresting as they are un- 
hasting. Jesus answered them ‘‘My Father 
worketh even until now, and I work.’’® Again 
the word ‘‘labor’’ involves only a dim and 
distant analogy. To spedk is not to labor, to 
will is not to toil. But God gave the sabbath 
as a boon—a necessary as well as a blessed 
boon— to man; and in order to sanctify it he 
based it on some incommunicable fact in which 

1See I. Kings xxii, 19; Joshua v, 14; Psalm ciii, ar. 

2So Calvin, Kichhorn, Gabler, Kalisch; but Dillmann 
ealls this ungrammatical. 

3The name “Sabbath” is derived from the Hebrew 
verb ‘to rest.” 


4Psalm civ, 27-32. 5 Isaiah xl, 28 
6 John v, 17 (Revised Version), 





there is a sympathy between the divine and the 
human. ‘Ye shall keep the sabbath 

it is a sign between me and the children of 
Israel forever; for in six days Yahveh made 
heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he 
rested, and was refreshed.’’?! This is the rea- 
son why God blessed the seventh day, and why 
the writer emphatically repeats what he had 
said respecting the rest of God. How in- 
tensely the institution of the sabbath swayed 
the imagination and occupied the thoughts of 
the later Jews, we see from endless passages in 
the Talmud. It is related of Shammai that 
‘Call his life he was planning for the honor of 
the sabbath.’”? But Hillel had another way ; 
all he did was in the name of heaven, as it is 
said (Psalm Ixvili, 19, Revised Version, mar- 
gin), ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord, day by day.” 

It is only in the Priestly document that we 
find any account, or any traces, of a pre-Mosaic 
sabbath. The writer desired to place that mer- 
ciful institution under loftier and earlier sanc- 
tions than such as arose from its being a simple 
ordinance of humanity, or a redemption from 
bondage (Deuteronomy y, 14, I5). 

Moreover, also, we read in Ezekiel (xx, 12, 
Revised Version, margin), ‘‘I gave them my 
sabbaths, to be a sign between me and them, 
that they might know that I the Lord do 
sanctify them.’? Although the Jews were the 
only nation which gave to the idea of the sab- 
bath its richest and most sacred meaning, yet 
the Assyrians also possessed the word sabbath, 
and called it a ‘‘day of the rest of hearts.’’ In 
a calendar of the intercalary month Elul we 
find the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days marked 
as dies nefasti, in which no work can be done, 
but they are also days of evil omen on which 
no sacrifice can be offered. 

VERSE 4a. ‘‘These are the generations of 
the heavens and of the earth when they were 
created.’’ 

i. All critics are practically agreed that the 
narrative of P ends here, to be resumed in 
chapter vy, and many have supposed that this 
verse originally stood before the first verse of 
Genesis and was placed here by the Redactor 
who united the various documents of Genesis 
into their present form. Certainly in the nine 
other instances of the recurrence of the phrase 
‘‘These are the generations,’ it stands at the 
beginning of a narrative, not at the end of it; 
and the /ol’déth (as in v, 1, vi, 9, x, 1) refers to 
what follows, not to what precedes. It is a 
phrase only found in P. 

ii. The word ¢ol’ddth is usually applied to 
persons, not to things, since it properly means 
‘‘generations’’; 2. e., ‘‘“begettings.”’ It is here 
applied by analogy to the material Universe. 


1 Exodus xxxi, 14-17. 
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(Compare Psalm xc, 2). It is from this expres- 
sion (sepher tol’déth), rendered by the LXX. 
Book of the Genesis (in Genesis v, r), that we 
derive the name ‘‘ Genesis ’’ for the book which 
the Jews called from its first word Bereshith. 

ili. In the Hebrew word ‘‘when they were 
created,’ the “‘h’’ is written small. This was 
probably meant by the Massoretes to indicate 
that there was a variant reading. The Kab- 
balists gave mystic reasons for the small letter. 
They said it indicated that all things should 
also fade and perish ; or that, by transposition, 
the word may be read ‘“‘on account of Abra- 
ham.’’? Here, then, at the close of one account 
of the creation, we must pause for some sepa- 
rate consideration, which want of space com- 
pels us to treat in the briefest manner. 

1. It should be noticed as regards the Six 
Days’ work that it is arranged according to a 
definite scheme in two parts, thus: 


First Day, Light. 
Second Day, Water and the heavens. 
Third Day, Dry land and vegetation, 


fourth Day, The orbs of light. 

fifth Day, Fishes, the inhabitants of the 
waters, and birds of the heavens. 

Sixth Day, Animals and man.! 


It is obvious that the two triads of days have 
some relation to each other. The first three 
complete the inanimate creation; the fifth and 
sixth the animate creation. The first three days 
have been called ‘‘ the three separations of light 
from darkness, water from water, and land 
from water.’’ The fourth day seems, in this 
respect, to break the order ; and some bave im- 
agined that there is a silent reference to the 
ancient and widespread notion of the constel- 
lations as living creatures; but of this there is 
little or no certain trace elsewhere in any of the 
conceptions of the Hebrews. 

2. ‘The notion that God is the cause or crea- 
tor of evil, though there is a different and sec- 
ondary sense in which God, as the permitter of 
catastrophe and misfortune, may be called its 
creator? — is carefully excluded. Moral evil is 
due exclusively to the abuse of the free will of 
man.* 

3. The parallels to the Hebrew cosmogony 
are numerous and cannot be stated at length. 

a. ‘The Babylonian account of the creation is 
given in a composite form by the Chaldean 
Berosus in his ‘‘History of Babylonia.” It 
forms part of an epoch which has been discoy- 
ered in the cuneiform tablets of Babylonia and 
Assyria. It is perhaps not older than the seventh 
century B. C. It begins with describing the 

1Saint Thomas Aquinas pointed out long ago that the 
first three days were mainly days of preparation and 


separation, the last three of adornment and use. 
2Amos iii, 6; Isaiah xlv, 7. 3 James i, 13. 
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chaos of the deep (7iamat); recognizes six 
days ; and follows much the same order of crea- 
tion as Genesis. The resemblances extend even 
to words; but the confused polytheism and 
materialism of the Babylonian cosmogonial 
myths are in sharp contrast with the simplicity 
of the Bible. Where the Assyrian or Babylo- | 
nian poet saw the action of deified forces of 
nature, the Hebrew writer sees only the will of 
the one Supreme God. The Assyrian poem is 
mainly a pean in honor of the Sun-god, and 
the triumph of light over darkness. There is 
no such antagonism in Genesis. ‘‘The Tel el- 
Amarna tablets have proved that Babylonian 
influence was strongly felt in Canaan before its 
conquest by the Israelites.” 

The following words occur in the Chaldean 
account of creation (first tablet) : 

“When the upper region was not yet called heaven 
And the abyss of Hades had not yet opened its arms, 


When the chaos of waters gave birth to all of these, 
And the waters were gathered into one place.” 


From the fifth tablet we find that the Baby- 
lonians also made the sabbath coeval with crea- 
tion: 

“Be fixed up constellations whose figures were like 
animals, 

And from the days of the year he appointed festivals. 


The moon he appointed to rule the night, 


Every month without fail he made holy assemblies. 

On the Seventh Day he appointed a holy day 

And to leave all business he commanded.” 

6. One of the oldest of the Hindoo cosmog- 
onies may be found in the Laws of Manu, i, 5, ff. 

c. The’ Greek views are given by Hesiod, 
“ Theogonia,’’ 116, ff., and are examined in 
Zeller, ‘‘Philosophie der Griechen,”’ I, pages 
71-89. 

d. The Egyptian are given by Brugsch, ‘‘ ?e/. 
u. Mythologie,’ 1888. : 

e. The Phoenician views are found in Philo 
Byblius (preserved by Eusebius, ‘‘ Preparatio 
Fvangelica,’’ I, 10). 

Jj. The Persian are given in the ‘Zend 
Avesta.’? In all the other cosmogonies there 
are points of resemblance more or less close to 
the sacred narrative. They prove the wide 
diffusion of a common tradition. It is unnec- 
essary and impossible here to enter into details. 
A brief but admirable sketch of ancient cos- 
mogonies is given by Dillmann, ‘‘ Genesis,’ 
pages I-12. 

4. The blessed and. eternal truths which are 
predominant in this chapter, of which the in- 
stitution of the covenant-day of rest is the 
attestation, are: 

i. That God is the Almighty Creator of the 
Universe. This is the most fundamental truth 


1See a full translation in George Smith, ‘Chaldean 
Genesis,” pp. 61-112. 
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of all, and its truth has been again and again 
attested even by men of marked skeptical bias, 
who have, indeed, in many instance, been led 
to the full acceptance of it after long years of 
agnosticism or unbelief. 

ii. That he created all things in absolute ac- 
cordance with his own will, and after the arche- 
typal ideas in his own mind. 

iii. That man is the supremest among the 
works of God’s earthly creation. 

iv. That all which God creates is good, and 
not evil. Thus the writer flings the only bridge 
which can be thrown over those vast and incon- 
ceivable abysses which separate the organic 
from the inorganic, and the animate from the 
inanimate; which separate the mineral from 
the vegetable — say, the rock from the faintest 
film of gray or orange-colored lichen which 
grows on it; which separate even the highest 
form of vegetable life from the lowest animal 
life; the oak from :the tiniest insect on its 
leaves ; and which separate the highest of the 
animals from man. 

5. The story of creation may be understood 
in various ways. In former ages, and down to 
our own days, it was for the most part under- 
stood in strict literalism ; but that view is now 
all but universally abandoned, and it may be 
seriously doubted whether such was ever the 
intention of the writer. 

i. It has been subjected to all kinds of vio- 
lent hypotheses — by which, for instance, day 
may mean millions of years, or in which mil- 
lions of years may be supposed to elapse be- 
tween the second and third verses —in order to 
force it into decent accord with the certain dis- 
coveries of astronomy and geology. Such at- 
tempts are wholly unsuccessful ; the narrative 
cannot, by any extremes of conjecture, be made 
to harmonize closely or continuously with scien- 
tific facts. The notion that the earth was made 
in six days; that each of the great phases of 
creation sprang into immediate being at an in- 
stantaneous word; that the present world was 
created only 6,000 years ago; that the sun and 
stars were called into existence afer the earth ; 
that all kinds of vegetation were created first, 
then all cetaceans, fishes, and birds, then all 
beasts and reptiles, and then man, are views 
which stand in discord with what we have been 
taught by the splendid labors of science. The 
faintest semblance of harmony between Genesis 
and physical science can only be obtained by a 
licentious artificiality and casuistry of exegetic 
invention. ‘‘ That the earth is a ball which is 
always turning upon its axis and at the same 
time pursuing its rapid course round the sun ; 
that the whole earth which seems so great to us 
is no more, in comparison to the universe, than 
a single grain of sand on a seabeach thousands 
of miles in length; that the sun alone is a 





million and a half times larger than our globe 
—all this was anknown to the Israelites. For 
them the earth was a disk washed round by 
the ocean, over which the firmanent rose like 
a giant cupola, while sun, moon, and stars 
moved on the inner surface of this vault.” ' 
We repeat that ‘‘ The Scriptures have never yet 
revealed, nor were they ever intended to re- 
veal, a single scientific truth.’’ The false prej- 
udice which led men to assume that they were 
meant for this purpose led to the cruel priestly 
tyranny and violent religious intolerance which 
has for so many centuries hindered knowledge, 
thwarted progress, and persecuted those great 
benefactors of mankind who set forth to us the 
revelation of God in his works. Romish 
priests made Galileo abjure, on his knees, the 
truth of the Copernican system. Spanish 
priests denounced the enlightened views of 
Columbus as a blasphemous heresy. English 
priests imprisoned Roger Bacon, and abused 
and anathematized the pioneers of geological 
science. By such conduct they injured the 
cause of God and man. They behaved like the 
Chinese who piled up their sacred crockery in 
the path of the first locomotive, hoping thereby 
to stay its course. It is time that we should 
prevent the sanctity of Scripture from being 
ever again abused, as it has been in the past, 
by ignorance, dogmatism, and pretended infalli- 
bility, to arrest progress and darken counsel, 
to light the balefires of the Inquisition, to 
sanction the falsities of the casuist, and to rivet 
the fetters of the slave. 

ii. The marrative has been interpreted 
ideally, and this at least is certain, that the 
ideal interpretation, while it leaves, on one 
side, all questions which have their origin in 
preconceived dogma, and does not attempt to 
remove self-created difficulties by schemes of 
impossible harmonizing which alienate straight- 
forward minds, yet goes to the heart of the 
instruction which the writer most certainly 
regarded as supremely precious, and tries to 
grasp those truths which are at once indispu- 
table, and are of intrinsic and eternal signifi- 
cance? The object of the writers of Holy 
Writ was not to anticipate scientific discoveries, 
but to make known all that is necessary for 
the inspiration of man’s life and the salvation 
of man’s soul. 

Let me quote on this subject the testimony 
of a late eminent geologist, Dr. Buckland, 
dean of Westminster. He saw, as many men 
of science have seen, the true meaning of the 
~ 1 Oort, “The Bible for Learners,’’ Boston, 1878, Vol. t; 
D. 39. 

; Fhe reconciliation of the six days with geological 
periods is necessary. It is certain that the author of the 
first chapter of Genesis, whether Moses or someone 


else, knew nothing of geology or astronomy.—Bishop. 
of Worcester, ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’’ Vol. I, p. 763. 
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first chapter of Genesis. ‘The earth,” he 
says, ‘‘from her deep foundations unites with 
the celestial orbs that roll through boundless 
space, to declare the glory and show forth the 
‘praise of their common Author and Preserver ; 
and the voice of natural religion accords har- 
moniously with the testimonies of Revelation 
in ascribing the origin of the universe to the 
will of one eternal and dominant Intelligence, 
the Almighty Lord and Supreme First Cause 
of all things that subsist, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, ‘before the mountains 
were brought forth, or even the earth and the 
world were made, God from everlasting and 
world without end.’”’ 

The true comment on the significance of the 
first chapter of Genesis is the eighth Psalm: 
‘““O Lord, our Lord, 


How excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
Who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 


. . . . 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 

The Moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 

What is Man, that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man that thou visitest him? 

For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and honor. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over the work of 
thy hands ; 

Thou hast put all things under his feet. 


. . . . . . . 


O Lord, our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the Earth!” 
(Revised Version.) 


CREATION AND EDEN. 
(GENESIS II, 44 TO 25.) 

We now begin the separate narrative of the 
creation by the Jehovistic writer (J). He is a 
writer who throws over his narrative an in- 
tensely interesting and human coloring. His 
style is vivid, earnest, simple, frankly anthro- 
pomlorphic (ii; 7; 19, 21, 22, 111,.8, 22, etc.). He 
occupies himself very little, or not at all, with 
legalistic and ceremonial institutions, but deals 
exclusively with the highest moral considera- 
tions. 

That the authorship is different from that of 
the previous chapter is obvious at once from 
the wide diversities (1) of object, (2) of details, 
and (3) of style. 

1. In this chapter, though he gives a sum- 
mary account of the creation, the author is far 
more concerned with the deepest and most ab- 
sorbing of all human problems—the nature 
and the fall of man. ° 

2. His retrospective narrative of the origin of 
the world cannot have been meant to be sup- 
plementary to the former, because it differs 
very widely from it. ‘In the first cosmog- 
ony vegetation is immediately produced by 
the will of God (i, 11, 12); in the second, its 
existence is made dependent on rain, and 








mists, and agricultural labors (ii, 5, 6): in the 
first, the earth emerges from the waters; in 
the second, it appears dry, sterile, and sandy : 
in the first, man and his wife are created to- 
gether (i, 27) ; in the second, the wife is formed 
later, and from a part of man (ii, 21-23) : in the 
former, man bears the image of God, and. is 
made the ruler of the whole earth (i, 26, 27); 
in the latter, his earth-formed body is only 
animated by the breath of life, and he is placed 
in Eden to cultivate and to guard it (ii, 7, 15): 
in the former, the birds and beasts are created 
before man (i, 20, 24, 26); in the latter, man 
before birds and beasts (ii, 7, 19).’’? It is true 
that the differences are mainly in subordinate, 
and so to speak incidental, details; and it is 
also true that they can be explained away by 
false grammar (e. g., by turning perfects into 
pluperfects) and all manner of untenable casu- 
istries. But these differences—which are 
wholly unimportant as regards the lofty spirit- 
ual purpose of the narrator —lie patent before 
every clear and truthful reader. 

3. The style of the writers also differs. 

In P the word for God’s creating is dara, in 
J it is asah, and ydtsar. In P we have “‘ beasts 
of the earth’’; in J ‘‘ beasts of the field.’”? In 
J we have frequently recurring phrases which 
in P do not occur, or only rarely. Above all, 
in J we have Yahveh (‘‘Jehoyah’’)’ almost 
throughout; in P we have Alohim throughout 
till we come to Exodus vi, 3. ‘‘ The whole of 
this second narrative,’’ says Dean Payne Smith, 
‘(is evidently anthropomorphic.’’ In the pre- 
vious history Z/ohim commands and it is done. 
Here he (or rather Yahveh) ‘forms, and builds, 
and plants, and breathes into his work, and is 
the companion and friend of the creatures he 
has made.’’? 

In chapter ii, 46, we are at once met by Yah- 
veh-Elohim (‘‘ the Lord God”’) in the place of 
the Hlohim of the first chapter. It is remarka- 
ble that except in Genesis the combination 
YVahveh-Elohim only occurs in the Pentateuch 
in Exodus ix, 30. If the Yahvist originally 
used the combination here, it could only have 
been to point out that by Yahveh he meant the 
same One and Supreme God as the one men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. But, since the 
date of P is probably far later than the date of 
J, and since, therefore, this is the earlier of the 
narratives, it is most probable that the combi- 
nation of the two divine names is really due to 
the final Redactor— whether Ezra or another 
—who united into one book the ancient narra- 
tives. 

We are here shown a rainless earth (verses 5 
to 7) on which was no vegetation ; on the sur- 
face of this dry plain arose a fertilizing rain 


1“ Genesis,”’ p. 19. 
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which watered the ground. Then Yahveh- 
Elohim formed the man (a-adam) out of the 
dust of the ground (adamah), and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living being. 

i. We note first that Adam is rather a collec- 
tive than an individual name—not Adam, but 
“‘the Adam.”’ 

ii. Next, by one of those deep-reaching par- 
onomasiz of which the sacred writers are fond, 
Adam is connected with, if not derived from, 
adamah (earth), just as in Latin it was (errone- 
ously) fancied that homo was connected with 
humus. The Jews were ‘‘analogists,’’ not 
‘“‘anomalists’’—that is, they believed in the 
innate force and sacredness of words; hence 
they supposed that language was stamped with 
an inherent and sacred fitness which gave mys- 
terious meanings even to its accidental asso- 
nances. 


Further, since man’s mortal body ‘‘ returns. 


to the dust as it was”’ (iii, 19; Ecclesiastes xii, 
7; Jobx, 9), it was natural to regard it as made 
of dust or clay. We find a similar belief alike 
among the polished Greeks, the practical 
Romans, the thoughtful Hindoos, and the wild 
North American Indians. 

iii. The word Adam is not, however, derived 
from adamah ‘‘earth.’? Josephus derives it 
from adam, ‘‘red,’’ because virgin earth is red.1 
Others derive it from the same root as d'm6dth 
(Ezekiel xix, 10, Revised Version, margin), be- 
cause man is made in the image of God. From 
the inscription on the sarcophagus of the Phce- 
nician king, Eshmunazar, we find that adam 
was sometimes used in the sense of dam, 
‘“‘blood.”? It is hardly worth while to mention 
other conjectures, and, in point of fact, the 
true derivation of the word Adam remains un- 
discovered. It was a far deeper part of the 
writer’s object to point out that the soul of 
man is a breath, a gleam, an effluence of the 
Divine. ‘Thou hast granted me life and 
favor,’”’ says Job, ‘‘and thy care hath preserved 
my spirit.” Man became a living being ‘in 
whose nostrils is a breath”? (Isaiah ii, 22). 

iv. Of the various heathen parhelia, so to 
speak, of this narrative we may specially note 
the legend how Prometheus made a man of clay 
which the gods inspired with life. There is a 
fine ancient gem representing the helpless clay 
form upheld by the hands of its fashioner, 
while over its head Athene holds a butterfly — 
the Psyche, or type of life. In the Koran, the 
first man was called ‘‘ Adam,’’ ‘‘the chosen of 
God.”’ 

VERSE 8. ‘‘The Lord planted a Garden in 
Eden, eastward, and there he placed the new- 
made man that he might till it.” 


1Josephus, ‘‘ Antiquities,” I, 1, 22. 
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The primeval ‘‘Garden in Eden’’! is found 
also in many primeval mythologies, and man 
was, by the nature of the case, primitively an 
agriculturalist. These statements belong to 
the simple framework of the lovely and pa- 
thetic narrative which enshrines the deep psy- 
chological philosopheme of the Fall of Man. 
In all man’s speculations on his earliest past 
he has imagined a golden age —an age of sim- 
plicity and innocence. Here the innocence is 
rightly represented as only passive and nega- 
tive. It is not the innocence of formed choice, 
but the nescience of positive ill-doing, before 
the conscience was awakened by the first act of 
transgression. ‘There is in the calm sanity of 
the sacred story, no trace whatever of the 
fantastic Rabbinic legends which represented 
Adam as a giant of immense strength, angelic 
beauty, and superhuman intellect. 

VERSE 9g. Having placed the man in the gar. 
den, God clothes it with a rich and pleasan: 
vegetation, and in the midst of it he placed 
the Tree of Life,? and the tree of the knowl. 
edge of good and evil. 

Whether there were any other mysterious 
reasons for the choice of the symbol of the 
Tree of Life growing in the midst of the gar- 
den we cannot tell, but there is probably a deep 
significance in its juxtaposition to the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil; for according 
to the Yahvist it was only after the plucking of 
the forbidden fruit that Yahveh said, ‘‘ Behold 
the man is become as one of us.’”? This im- 
plied that the plucking of the fruit, if it had 
ruined and perverted his nature, had also in 
some measure widened its horizon, and made 
it necessary to prevent the eating of the fruit 
of the Tree of Life. A tree in its exceeding 
beauty is naturally regarded as an emblem of 
life, and is hence found in many mythologies. 
We find it on the frescoes of Babylon and As- 
syria. It resembles ‘‘ the king of trees” of the 
Persians, the India p7/pel of immortality ; and 
the ash-tree; Vedrasil of the northern sagas, 
whose leaves are the lives of men. 

1. The next five verses (10, 11, 12, 13, 14) 
are occupied with a description of the position 
of the Garden of Eden. From Eden went forth 
a river (zahar), and branched thence into four 
heads (voshim), Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and 
Euphrates. 

i. The Euphrates is simply mentioned with- 
out any description of its course, since its 
name would be familiar to Hebrew readers, to 
whom, as often in the Old Testament, it was 
known as ‘‘the great river,’ and even as ‘‘ the 


1¥For allusions to the Garden of God see Genesis xiii, 
10; Joel ii, 3; Isaiah li, 3; Ezekiel xxviii, 13. 

2The “Tree of Life’? became a proverbial phrase. 
Proverbs iii, 18, xi, 30, xiii, 12, xv, 4; Revelation ity, 
pe Gt be yo ey 
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river.’? The etymology of the name remains 
uncertain. 

li. Scarcely less well known was the Hidde- 
kel, or, to give it its Aryan name, the Tigris, 
called from the old Bactrian ¢7gh7i ‘an arrow,” 
the swift or arrowy stream.' It is vaguely de- 
scribed as flowing ‘‘ before,’ literally ‘‘in front 
of,’ Assyria. 

iii. The Pison is described as ‘‘ compassing 
the whole land of Havilah,” which produces 
gold, bdellium, and the shoham stone. a. The 
name Havilah is of very uncertain meaning. 
In Genesis x, 7, Havilah is a ‘‘son”’ of Cush, 
and in x, 29, a son of Joktan. From this we 
cannot tell whether the inhabitants were origi- 
nally descendants of Ham (Ethiopians), or were 
Semitic, or a mixture of both. The name is 
perhaps derived from ché/, ‘‘sand.’? Havilah 
and Shur are distant extremes of the realm of 
Ishmael’s descendants in Genesis xxv, 18 (I. 
Samuel xy, 7). Perhaps Havilah is a country 
between the Arabian and Persian gulfs. There 
are no certain traces of the name. In Genesis 
X, 7, 29, we find it in juxtaposition to Sheba 
and Ophir. Various writers have previously 
identified it with Coichis, with Chlavisci on the 
Caspian, with Kampila in Northwest India, 
and other places. 6. The productions of the 
country do not help us to recognize it. Gold 
is found in many countries. What bdellium 
(6’dolach) is remains uncertain, as well as the 
derivation of the word. It may be a fragrant 
and transparent gum, or crystal, or pearls. 
c. The shoham stone may be the beryl, or 
chrysoprase, or the onyx. It has also been 
identified with other varieties of chalcedony — 
the sardonyx and sardius. 

The name Pison means ‘‘the burster forth.” 

iv. The Gihon is described as ‘‘ compassing”’ 
the whole land of Ethiopia. This name also 
means ‘‘the burster forth.’” No one has ever 
identified the Pison or the Gihon, or made the 
geography indicated otherwise than wildly im- 
possible, if the names of countries be taken in 
their only recognized significance. Of what 
use can further inquiry be when scarcely any 
two inquirers even now agree with each other? 
The Pison has been taken for the Nile (Saadia, 
etc.), the Ganges (Josephus and the Fathers), 
the Indus (Cosmas Indicopleustes), the Phasis 
(Reland, etc.), the river Baisch, in Arabia 
(Sprenger). The Gihon has been identified by 
the Fathers with the Nile (which would then 
have to rise in Asia, and flow round Ethiopia), 
the Ganges (Cosmas and Bertheau), the Indus 
(Redslob), the Araxes (Reland, and others), the 
Phasis (Link and Résemiiller), the Halys (Kit- 
to), the Danube (Ephrem Syrus), and many 
other rivers, including the Jordan. Friedrich 


1 Daniel x, 4. 








Delitzsch regarded it as a canal; others as an 
arm of the sea, such as the Persian Gulf, and 
Josephus as part of the Ocean Stream. 

Is it not, then, worse than idle to enter into 
interminable, tedious, and wholly useless dis- 
quisitions as to the site of Eden? One theory 
is that the courses of all the rivers have been 
entirely and permanently altered by the Deluge 
—in which case further investigation is cer- 
tainly superfluous. 

“The Garden was in Eden.’”’ The name tells 
us nothing. The |XX. and Vulgate make an 
etymological error in connecting Eden with the 
meaning ‘‘delight,’’ ‘‘loveliness,’’ for as 
Schrader shows, the word is not Semitic at all, 
but is the Assyrian word 7-di-nu ‘‘a field,’’ or 
‘a plain.” 

Hosts of writers have devoted many pages 
and even entire books to the discovery of the 
site of Paradise. Theresults have been so mon- 
strously discrepant as to show the utter futility 
of such disquisitions. It has been located by 
different inquirers in Palestine, in Arabia, in 
Persia, in Bactria, in India, around the Cau- 
casus, in Syria, in the Canary Islands, and out- 
side the earth altogether — beyond the Ocean 
Stream.. Indeed, scarcely any part of the habit- 
able globe has remained without the honor of 
being regarded as the happy abode of‘our first 
parents. Warren, in an elaborate monograph, 
placed it at the North Pole, and others at the 
Mountains of the Moon. And if we had suffi- 
cient data to show us what exact spot was in- 
tended, wherein should we be the wiser? All 
that we can say is that the sacred writer seems 
to place the cradle of mankind, as the Persian 
legend does, somewhere on the tablelands of 
Armenia; but his concern with geographical 
questions was quite infinitesimal. His much 
deeper aim is to indicate the origin of sin in the 
heart of man. Only two considerations seem 
possible. 

i. Some suppose these verses (10 to 14) to be 
a later gloss of a pragmatic character, inserted 
into the text by one who saw in the story of 
the Fall a material history rather than an eth- 
opceia. There is no evidence, textual or other- 
wise, in proof of this view. 

ii. The other sees nothing more than an in- 
dication of the general conviction that the 
human race, or at any rate those families of the 
human race with which alone the writer was 
immediately concerned, originated somewhere 
in Central Asia. In attempting a closer geo- 
graphical indication the Yahvist could write 
only from the standpoint of the universal lack 
of geography in an age when there were no 
maps, and no surveys, and only very limited’ 
voyages or travels; and in which knowledge 
of the earth’s surface was of the most elemen- 
tary description. The writer, perhaps seven 
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centuries before Christ, hardly shows greater 
unacquaintance with the subject than is shown 
by Cosmas Indicopleustes, who wrote more 
than five centuries after Christ. If even Jose- 
phus, writing 90 A. D., could be capable of an 
error so astounding as to regard the Ganges 
and the Nile as branches of the same river, 
how can we be surprised at similar ignorance 
of details, wholly apart from his general pur- 
pose, in this ancient Hebrew whose knowledge 
in such subjects was simply that of his own 
day? 

The general conception of Eden corresponds 
with that of the Greek Hesperides ; the Hindoo 
Mount Meru, guarded by dragons and watered 
by four rivers; the Persian Heden, where 
Ahriman tempted the first men in the shape of 
a serpent; and the Chinese Kuen-lun, with its 
four streams which fertilize the world. 


THE FIRST MAN AND THE FIRST COMMAND. 


(GENESIS II, 15 TO 17.) 


The Adam is brought to the Garden and is 
placed there in a region of delight, but not 
that he may luxuriatein idleness. He is set to 
till and to guard it. The tilth we can under- 
stand, for it would be very easy and delightful, 
not in ‘‘ the sweat of the brow’? as in the stub- 
born soil which brought forth thorns and this- 
tles (iii, 17). What is meant by ‘‘ guarding it” 
we arenottold. Inthe Persian legend Orimuzd 
bids men guard their home of bliss from the 
cruel demonic forces of nature, which are under 
the sway of Ahriman; but there is no room 
for such a view here, though Delitzsch adopts 
it. The old Jewish Book of Jubilees says 
(chapter iii) that the man was to guard Eden 
against wild beasts; but neither is that easy to 
understand. The man is allowed to eat of 
every tree, even of the Tree of Life. In accord- 
ance with the universal belief of the ancients 
he is a vegetarian. But he is sternly forbidden 
to eat ‘‘of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil,’’ and that for his own sake, since ‘in 
the day—z. e., when—thou eatest thereof, 
dying, thou shalt die.’ The death spoken of 
is, as so often in Scripture, spiritual and moral 
death, so that sinzs death. It is perhaps need- 
less to render with Symmachus, ‘‘thou shalt 
become liable to death.”’ 

The paradise of the race is here assimilated 
to the paradise of childish innocence in the 
childhood of every individual, before the child 
has learnt ‘‘to refuse the evil and choose the 
good”’ (Isaiah vii, 16). It is the knowledge, 
and the subsequent choice, of evil instead of 
good which is the perverting and deathful 
force in the soul of man. 








THE CREATION OF WOMAN. 


(GENEsIS II, 18 TO 24.) 


Man was lonely. In the narrative of P 
(Genesis i, 27) we are told of man, as of the 
beasts: ‘‘Male and female created he them.” 
Here he is solitary in the midst of paradise, 
and God pitying his condition, seeks a help- 
meet for him; literally ‘‘at his side.’’ So, to 
give man companionship, God made the beasts 
and the birds out of the ground. The attempt 
to harmonize this with the first chapter by ren- 
dering the verb ‘‘had made”’ is a grammati- 
cally untenable resource of harmonists. 

In the next verse we have a curious glimpse 
into the views of the sacred writer respecting 
the Origin of Language. The notice could 
appear to him by no means important, because, 
in the ‘‘analogist’’ views of the Jews, the 
name of anything seemed to bear a stamp of its 
essential nature. Nothing is more probable 
than that animal names formed a main part of 
the earliest attempts at human language, and 
that, as was the all but invariable primitive 
resource, they were onomatopoetic, z. ¢@., in 
vocal imitation of natural sounds. 

Man exercised his heaven-implanted faculty 
of language in naming the animals; but there 
was no real companionship for him with them ; 
no sufficiently close homogeneity of nature.! 
“Adam,” says South, ‘‘came into the world 4 
philosopher, which sufficiently appears by his 
writing the nature of things upon their 
names.’? There is an unfathomable abyss be- 
tween the intelligence of the most advanced 
animal and the lowest of the human race. 

Then God created? woman (Genesis ii, 22). 
The formation of Eve is narrated in the most 
naively anthropomorphic manner. God cast 


Adam into a deep sleep; he took out one of his 
ribs. God molded it into a woman, and 


brought her to the man.’ He instantly recog- 
nized the intimate closeness of her relation to 
himself, and called her woman (shshah) be- 
cause she was taken out of man (fs). The 
Vulgate keeps up the assonance by rendering 
‘woman’? vivago and ‘‘man”’ viv, as Luther 
afterward did by his mdadnnin and mann. 

This story embodies a vivid ideal upon 
which the writer bases a truth of eternal valid- 
ity —the indissoluble sanctity of the marriage 
bond, as forming the commencement of a new 


1“ A helpmeet for him’’; literally, ‘A help as before 
him,’’ or “corresponding to him.’’— Spurrell. In the 
clause above ‘‘Adam”’ appears as a proper name; in 
this chapter and elsewhere it is generic, “the Adam »— 
“the man,” 

2Literally, ‘“builded.”— Revised Version, margin. 

3 The word for rib is in every other passage translated 
“side” (Vulgate, costa). ‘This is now bone, etc.” ; 
“now” means rather ‘‘atlast” (literally, “this time’’). 
In some Semitic dialects ‘‘ bone”’ is equivalent to ‘‘self.” 
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home-life, which is even to supersede the 
sacred home-life of earlier years.! 

Then the chapter concludes with one of 
those swift, luminous touches, which, in the 
briefest space, contains a world of significance. 
To indicate the natural and unclouded inno- 
cence of souls, to which as yet evil was un- 
known, the writer adds that “they were both 
naked; the man and his wife, and were not 
ashamed.’? As Milton writes—with that ma- 
jestic purity which enables him to speak as 
spirits less starry and virginal than his would 
hardly have dared to do: 


““Then was not guilty shame. Dishonest shame 
Of nature’s works, honor dishonorable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind, 
With shews instead, mere shews of seeming pure, 
And banished from man’s life his happiest life— 





Simplicity and spotless innocence ! 

So passed they naked on, nor shunned the sight 

Of God or angel; for they thought no ill,’’1 

But the /zteral acceptance of this picture-idea 
of the manner of the creation of woman from 
a rib of man, would be childish. This same 
remark applies to much of this early narrative. 
‘‘The expressions of Moses,’ says Archbishop 
Summer, whose orthodoxy no one will call in 
question, ‘‘are evidently adapted to the first 
familiar notions derived from the sensible ap- 
pearances of the earth and heavens; and the 
absurdity of supposing that the literal interpre- 
tation of the terms of Scripture ought to inter- 
fere with the advancement of philosophical 
inquiry would have been as geneially forgot- 
ten and renounced if the oppressors of Galileo 
had not found a place in history,’’? 


ry 


CHAPTER ATI: 2 * 
(GENESIS III.) 
THE TEMPTATION—THE FALL—THE PENALTY AND THE, CURSE— ADAM 
AND EVE—THE EXPULSION FROM PARADISE, AND THE CHERUBIM. 


"T X Y E now enter on the consideration of a 
chapter which, if we read it solely 
with a view to understand and profit 

by the essential lessons which it was meant to 
teach, is as simple as it is profound ; but which 
becomes baffling and inexplicable, if we attempt 
to push the interpretation of it into minute 
and irrelevant details. I have long been con- 
vinced that interminable commentaries record- 
ing all the vagaries of human fantasy and all 
the laborious futilities of human learning 
which have been heaped up by wandering 
exegetes, both Jewish and Christian, during 
century after century, are worse than useless. 
Guesswork, based on idle literalism, is alike 
inconclusive and unsatisfactory. It only tends 
to divert the mind from spiritual truths. In 
this chapter, as in all the deeper parts of Scrip- 
ture, the real Word of God is ‘‘ living, and 
active, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
and piercing even to the dividing of soul and 
spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick 
to discern the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.’’ ? 

The enormous difficulties which have been 
discovered, or created, in this chapter arise 
solely from neglecting the spirit of the narra- 
tive, and dwelling with unintelligent stolidity 
on every secondary detail of its form. They 
are difficulties due to the many ages which 
have elapsed since this deeply instructive and 


1 Matthew xix, 5: ‘‘For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and 
they two shall be one flesh.” 

2Hebrews iv, 12 (Revised Version). 








divinely profitable allegory of the dawn of sin 
in the human soul was written. They arise 
also from the vast differences between Eastern 
literature and the mode of thought and expres- 
sion among those who have been molded under 
the wholly changed forces of modern civiliza- 
tion. Most of the insoluble problems which 
have been so interminably discussed with refer- 
ence to this narrative of the Fall are such as 
would not have occurred at all to the ancient 
writer or to his contemporary readers. There 
are improbabilities, difficulties, ete., which 
would not have troubled either him or them 
since they are, as a Greek tragedian would 
have said, ‘‘outside the narrative.’? They in 
no wise interfere with the intended lessons. 

I have used the word ‘“‘allegory.’’ Let no 
reader unaccustomed to the progress of mod- 
ern thought be startled by the word. If he is 
uninstructed enough to regard it as a matter of 
faith and piety to understand literally the talk- 
ing serpent, and the trees of Life and of 
Knowledge, there is nothing to prevent him 
from clinging to a belief which need not nec- 
essarily disturb for him the spiritual import of 
the story, but which otherwise has no concern 
with religion or with any truth of vital impor- 
tance to the soul of man. And if, with the 
common methods of abuse and denunciation, 
he tries to enforce the same literalism on oth- 
ers of wider learning and stronger intelligence, 
he may be forgiven for a survival of the old 
tyrannical spirit of ecclesiastical dogmatism 








1‘ Paradise Lost,” iv, 314-321. 
2 Archbishop Sumner, ‘‘ Records of Creation,” I, p. 270. 
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which at present will do no harm to anyone 
but himself. Further, if he considers it a prof- 
itable or intelligent use of time to discuss with 
rabbinists and medieval interpreters, whether 
the serpent originally stood erect, whether it 
had legs, whether — as represented in medieval 
paintings— it had a human head, etc., it is per- 
fectly open for him to do so. All that need be 
said is that, if in any other Eastern book we 
met with magic trees! and talking animals, we 
should not have a moment’s hesitation in sep- 
arating the symbolic forms from the inward 
meaning ; and that even English theologians 
— who have always been so intensely conserva- 
tive as only to admit new truths long after 
they have become the merest commonplaces of 
German theology — have, as far back as the 
days of Bishop Warburton and Bishop Horsley, 
admitted that it is in no sense a matter of 
faith to give literal acceptance to emblematic 
teaching.? ; 

The Adam and his wife are living in para- 
dise. Their state of innocence consists in 
ignorance of any commandment but one, and 
in total inexperience of the consequences which 
arise from that changed relation to God which 
is always caused by the violation of his be- 
hests. It is a type of that condition through 
which all souls pass in the days of childish 
innocence. ‘‘The holiness of children,’ says 
Cardinal Manning, ‘‘is the very type of saint- 
liness ; and the most perfect conversion is but 
a hard and distant return to the holiness of a 
child.”’ Such an absolute return is indeed im- 
possible. The perfect innocence of a little 
child, as yet unconscious of the existence of 
evil, can never be restored; but God, who 
‘has many bests,’’ and who restores to even 
greater fullness of blessing his returning prod- 
igals, can grant the grander innocence of evil 
known and refused for the untempted inno- 
cence which consists in nescience of forbidden 

things. 

How long did Adam and Eve continue in this 
state of paradisiacal bliss? The writer knows 
as little on that point as wedo. Some conjec- 
tured that Adam-—or in the wild Rabbinic 
legend of him and his first wife Lilith, by whom 
he became the father of all the demons — con- 
tinued in Eden for an age. Others make his 
innocence last only for a moment. ‘The Book 
of Jubilees says that he enjoyed paradise for 
seven years. A very common view has been 
that his Eden bliss lasted but for a single day. 
All such conjectures are the idlest of idle talk. 


1Why should the Tree of Life be less a symbol in 
Genesis than it is in Revelation ii, 7, xxii, 2-14? 

2“ The ideas which this language conyeys are indeed 
allegorical, but they inform us of this, and of nothing 
but this, that immortal life was a thing extraneous to 
our nature,’’—Warburton, “Divine Legation,” vii, 1, 21. 
Bishop Horsley, ‘‘ Sermon XVI.” 











They did not concern the sacred writer. He is 
an instructor of the world, sent forth from God 
to illuminate man’s soul, not to gratify his cu- 
riosity ; to warn him against the peril of temp- 
tation, not to make him an expert in prehis- 
toric history. His object, as we have said, 
was to answer the perplexing, agitating, most 
important question, ‘“‘ What is the origin of 
human sin.”’ 

Whence does sin find entrance into the soul 
of .man ? 

I. It is a question which has occupied the 
mind of man in every climate and every age. 
It is touched upon in every form of pagan my- 
thology, and in many such mythologies re- . 
ceives an answer in some respects analogous to 
the one here indicated. It may, however, be ° 
said with the most indisputable truth that no 
mythological ethopceia shows anything like 
the marvelous depth, sanity, and simplicity of 
this narrative of Holy Writ, or is half so well 
calculated for the warning and instruction of 
the soul. 

i. All alike have seen—all human beings 
who have attained to years of discretion have 
learnt by experience, more or less sad, more or 
less fatal —that the sources of sin are twofold. 
These sources are from without and from 
within ; and sin results from the human soul 
succumbing to the union of the two. Whether 
there is a force, not ourselves, which per se 
makes for unrighteousness, isa question beyond 
our apprehension, which in any case does not 
concern us, but that there is such a force rela- 
tively to ourselves, depending on us for its 
deadliness, and causing all kinds of moral evil 
by our co6peration with it, is a matter of uni- 
versal experience. ‘‘ The tempting opportunity 
meets the susceptible disposition.’’ Saint 
James gives a psychological analysis of tempta- 
tion which is of intense and searching accu- 
racy, and which forms a perfect commentary on 
the narrative, when he says (i, 14, 15), ‘‘ Each 
man is tempted, when he is drawn away by his 
own lust, and enticed. Then the lust’ (the 
‘evil impulse’ of the Rabbis) ‘‘ when it hath 
conceived, beareth sin; and the sin, when it 
is full grown, bringeth forth death.’ Every 
child of Adam sins ‘‘after the similitude of 
Adam ’s transgression’? (Romans vy, I4). 

il. Externally this force, this principle of 
evil, is described, symbolized, personified, so to 
speak incarnated, in the language of Scripture 
as an Evil Being of portentous reality for the 
human race—at once the Tempter, the Ac- 
cuser (Diabolos, devil), and the Destroyer — 
Abaddon, Apollyon. He first leads us into sin; 
then with fiendish malignity charges us with 
the sin; lasty, unless we codperate with the 
Power of Salvation for our own rescue, destroys 
us utterly by means of the sin which he has 
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instigated, which is its own punishment, and 

.which contains in itself the germs of its own 
overwhelming retribution. This evil without 
us is called Satan — ‘‘ The Satan’? —the En- 
emy, as though there were no other. 

iii. The power of this external force of evil 
is indicated by the fact that Satan is called by 
Saint Paul ‘‘ The prince of the power of the 
air,’’! and even (by a very strong expression), 
“the god of this world.’?? Our Lord said of 
him, ‘‘the prince of this world cometh and 
hath nothing in me.’’ 

iv. This foe of mankind is sometimes com- 
pared to a lion, sometimes to a serpent. He is 
compared to a wild beast very early in Scrip- 
ture. God says to Cain (Genesis iv, 7), ‘‘ And 
if thou doest not well, sin croucheth at the 
door ’’— like a tiger with fell claws and a glare 
in his hungry eye, ready at any unguarded 
instant to crawl out upon thee from the thicket 
where it lies hid, to trample thee into the mire, 
to rend thee limb from limb. ‘‘ Be sober,’’ says 
Saint Peter, ‘‘ be vigilant because, your adver- 
sary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about 
seeking whom he may devour.’’# 

vy. But if the power of outward evil is com- 
pared to a lion because of its fearful, sudden, 
lashing spring, it is also compared to a serpent 
because it glides upon the unwary noiselessly, 
gradually, all but imperceptibly, as through 
the deciduous leaves of careless moments and 
wandering thoughts. Hence, too, the devil is 
called ‘‘that Old Serpent,’’® and we are warned 
lest we should be led astray by him, as the 
serpent seduced Eve.® 

vi. Evil, then, either springs upon the hu- 
man soul with sudden and overmastering 
violence or is suffered to slide into it by slow 
degrees. But of the two symbols that of the 
serpent was, on every ground and obviously, 
the best suited to convey the sacred teaching 
here. Fatal temptation cannot spring upon the 
innocent, ‘‘ terrible and with the tiger’s leap,” 
‘until innocence has become incipient guilt. 
The wild beasts roar after their prey in thick- 
ets where the serpent has already made its 
home. 

vii. If we look still more closely at the em- 
blem we see that it stands for that which occurs 
so incessantly in the later Jewish writings as 
the Velzer ha-ra, or evil impulse. It symbol- 
izes that lust of the flesh, called in Greek ‘‘ the 
mind of the flesh,” ‘‘ which some do expound 
the wisdom, some sensuality, some the affec- 


1 Ephesians ii, 2. 211. Corinthians iv, 4. 

3 John xiv, 30, Xvi, II. ; 

4]. Peter v, 8; compare Luke viii, 29, 1X, /39-42, x: 

5 Proverbs xxiii, 32; Isaiah xxvii, 1; Revelation xii, 
Q-I5, XX, 2. 

6 As far back as Eusebius “the serpent” is regarded 
as a metaphor, 








tions, some the desire of the flesh ’:1 A nature 
which has once suffered itself to be infected 
by this corruption ‘is not subject to the law 
of God.” It sinks into a state which Saint 
Paul describes as carnalism, as ‘“ the law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin, which is in my members.”? 4 

viii. The serpent is described as ‘‘ more sub- 
tle than any beast of the field.’’ This creature 
has always been regarded by the families of 
man as something uncanny alike in its loathli- 
ness, its fascination, and in the swift deathful- 
ness of its attack and spring. It fascinates with 
full, round, glittering eye ; it approaches noise- 
less and unseen ; it crushes with its voluminous 
folds ; it can glide over every fence and barrier, 
into every corner and recess. ‘‘It lies apparently 
dead for months, yet when roused it can out- 
climb the monkey, outswim the fish, outleap 
the zebra, outwrestle the athlete, and crush the 
tiger.’’> The embodiment of temptation in the 
form of a serpent indicates the insidious power 
of inward evil. The writer introduces it with 
fearful suddenness, without giving a moment’s 
thought to its shape, or position, or to any sur- 
prise which Eve might have been supposed to 
feel at hearing it emit human utterance. It 
never occurred to him to make Eve ask 


“How cam’st thou speakable of mute?” 


All this was entirely alien from his purpose. 
He is dealing with a symbol, which merely 
as a symbol is nothing to him; the serpent to 
him means the voice of revolt and seduction in 
the heart of man. Talking animals are univer- 
sal in all the allegories of the world. 

II. The serpent said to the woman, ‘ Yea, 
hath God said ?”” This is an admirably 
idiomatic rendering of the abrupt original. And 
it is significant that the serpent only uses the 
more general name Elohim, as though the sa- 
cred Tetragrammaton, the name of Yahveh the 
covenant God, were too ‘‘sacred and signifi- 
cant?’ to be put into those polluted lips. 

i. How marvelous is the divine insight into. 
the nature of sin which is here displayed! 
There is nothing really sudden in the approach 
of the serpent. Its voice is only the voice of a 
doubt, already admitted into the soul of Eve, 
already tampered with by her wandering 
thoughts. It is the dawn of self-will ; the first 
slight arrow wound launched at that unques- 
tioning obedience which rises from perfect faith 
in God— it is self-persuasion in the direction of 
The serpent ought to have been hate- 
‘« The burning color of the serpent ; 


desire. 
ful to Eye. 








1Ninth Article of the Church of England. See I. 
Peter ii, 11; Il. Peter i, 4, ii, 10; Jamesi, 14, 15; Romans. 
vii, 7; Galatians v, 16, etc. 

2Romans vii, 23. 

3 Dr. Marcus Dodds, “ Genesis,’’ p. 20. 
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the cloven, vibrating tongue; the poison-swol- 
len teeth; the horrid hissing ; the stealthy and 
tortuous but dart-like motions ; the irascible 
temper; the contemptible craft’’—all these 
would naturally make the creature an object of 
horror and disgust ; but already for Eve the first 
stage of temptation is so far past that she has 
evidently permitted herself to feel ‘“‘the be- 
witching power of the ever-watchful eyes.” 
There is in her none of the start and shrinking 
back of innocence at the first touch of assoil- 
ment. The serpent does but articulate the voice 
of her own already inborn doubt. ‘‘Our great 
security against sin lies in being shocked at it. 
Eve gazed and reflected, when she should have 
fled?” 

li. VERSES 2 AND 3. And although in words 
she repudiates the doubt, yet there is an ac- 
cent of self-betraying exaggeration in the 
phrases she adopts. .They might eat of the 
trees of the garden but —“‘alas’’! she seems to 
sigh — there was one tree, and that in the very 
midst of the garden as though from its choice- 
ness of preéminence, of which God had said, 
that they must not eat, neither must they 
touch it, lest they should die. God had not 
said that they were ‘‘not to touch it,’’ and it 
is possible that the writer meant to imply a 
little impulse of rebellion in the over-emphasis 
with which the prohibition was repeated. 
Moreover, there was another tree in the midst 
of the garden, of which they had not been for- 
bidden to eat, the Tree of Life; and she does 
not mention the name of the forbidden tree 
‘‘of the knowledge of good and evil,’’ because 
the very name would have sufficed to show 
that the object of the restriction was pure com- 
passion, Perhaps, then, even already, the 
Yahvist means to shadow forth the lurking 
sophistry of sin, a certain selfishness of will, 
and infatuation of desire, and darkening of in- 
tellect. Eve felt already a certain possibility 
of and even indefinite attractiveness in inde- 
pendence and disobedience. ‘‘The history of 
the first sin,’’? says Kalisch, ‘describes the na- 
ture of all human failings in every succeeding 
age. The simple narrative embodies truths 
which neither philosophy nor experience have 
been able to modify or to enlarge.” 

iii. The writer left much to human imagina- 
tion and thought; otherwise he might have 
pointed out how infinitely wiser it would have 
been for Eve to keep away from the vicinage 
of temptation. If the fruit was forbidden, it 
was the worst of follies to linger in the scene 
of moral danger. We are all of us lingering 
near the fatal tree when we give willing har- 
borage and hospitality to evil thoughts, and 
one of the lessons of this chapter is; ‘Guard 
well thy thoughts, for thoughts are heard in 
heaven.’’ All wickedness of every kind be- 








gins, and only can begin, in evil thoughts. 
Then the evil thought becomes the evil wish; 
the evil wish the evil purpose; the evil pur- 
pose the evil act; the evil act the evil repeti- 
tion— for, as Saint Augustine asks, ‘‘ Whom 
sawest thou ever content with a single sin?” 
Then the evil act and the evil repetition dis- 
order all the delicate moral adjustments of the 
soul, until the evil repetition has become the 
evil habit; the evil habit the evil character; 
and the evil character the evil destiny. ‘‘Sin,”’ 
says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ first startles a 
man; then it becomes pleasing; then it be- 
comes easy; then delightful; then frequent; 
then habitual; then confirmed; then the man 
is impenitent, then obstinate, then resolves 
never to repent, and then is damned.” 


THE FALL (VERSES 4 TO 6). 


VERSES 4 AND 5. But now the doubt or dis- 
like of the prohibition, having been suffered 
secretly to enter the mind, is most fiercely em- 
phasized into absolute disbelief and repudia- 
tion. The serpent voice, which is the voice of 
concupiscence within her, gives the lie to God, 
and says, ‘‘ Ye shall not surely die; nay, more, 
the prohibition is unjust, is tyrannous. It rises 
from God’s envy at the possible attainment by 
man of an immense elevation. He knew that 
when they ate of the fruit their eyes should be 
opened ; they would be no more like unintelli- 
gent driven animals; they would become as 
God, knowing good and evil.” 

VERSE 6. The results of the admitted doubt, 
of the secret rebellion, follow with immense 
and frightful rapidity. Now the woman gazes 
at the forbidden tree; persuades herself that 
its fruit is good for food, and that it is pleas- 
ant to the eyes and a tree desirable for gaining 
insight. She tampers, she dallies with, she 
revels in the evil thought. Unwise curiosity 
becomes guilty curiosity, and guilty curiosity 
soon leaps full-grown into guilty assentation. 
Self-will is the high road to doubt of God’s 
goodness; and that to rebellion; and that to 
ruin. 

She took of the fruit—even then at that 
eleventh hour it might not have been too late 
to draw back, to leap away as it were from the 
edge of the precipice. But when the soul has 
gone so far in the path of guilt— when the 
senses and self-will have conspired together 
for the betrayal — how rarely does it stop be- 
fore the final consummation! There was no 
guilt in the eazstence of temptation ; no guilt 
in the temperament which rendered it possible: 
the guilt began when the will began to side 
with the impulse and the instigation against 
the reason and the conscience. ‘‘It is the 
devil’s part to suggest,’’ says Saint Bernard. 
‘It is ours not to consent: As often as we 
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overcome him so we bring glory to God 

- + Who opposeth us that we may contend, 
and assisteth us that we may conquer.”’ 

‘She ate.” The evil curiosity developed 
with terrible precipitance into the daringly 
open transgression; and since no lightning 
flashed, no overwhelming ruin burst instantly 
upon the head of crime—since, on the con- 
trary, the tasting of the forbidden fruit brought 
at once its own voluptuous gratification, 


“ Greedily she engorged without restraint, 
And knew not eating death.” 


And so the mother of mankind, by her fatal 
inabstinence, 


“ Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


And, alas, it does not stop there! The 
tempted instantly becomes in her turn the 
tempter. Those who have yielded to the devil 
become not only his personal bondslaves, but 
too often his active agents and emissaries. Sin 
is a frightfully pervasive and diffusive element 
in the heart itself; it multiplies itself with in- 
finite reverberations in the world without. By 
committing a conscious act of sin—by first 
willingly taking sin by the hand—the soul 
joins the great host of rebels against God, and 
recommits the crime of our first parents. But 
a lonely participation in the abysmal mystery 
of rebellion terrifies the soul. It cannot bear 
isolation in evil. The first intoxicating result 
of tasting the fruit of sin is the desire to share 
with others the maddening empoisonment ; so 
“the woman gave also to her husband with 
her; and he did eat.’’ 

Of what kind the tree was is a question 
which it never troubled the sacred writer to 
inquire. Tradition has generally been content, 
as were the Latin Fathers and Milton, with the 
notion of 

“That crude apple which perverted Eve”’; 


but the Rabbis thought that the tree was a vine 
or an olive; and the Greeks imagined that it 
was a fig. It was none of these; it was a pure 
symbol on the page of a writer who did not 
expect that his readers would wander from his 
high and solemn purpose into the inquiries of 
a literalism which would be perfectly without 
significance. 

The consequences. (Genesis iii, 7-20.) 

i. Shame (verse 7). Now that they had sin- 
ned ‘‘their eyes were opened,” and fatally 
opened. ‘The first result of sin in the soul not 
wholly lost is the penal agony of shame —the 
rankling tooth of remorse. They were ashamed 
of one another and of themselves: ‘‘ they 
knew that they were naked.” 

Their previous happy condition of uncon- 
scious simplicity is succeeded by one of anx- 
iety (ii, 25). The beautiful veil of innocence 
was rudely torn away. The native hue of 








innocence is exchanged for the burning and 
painful blush of self-reproach and self-disgust. 

That shame was too intolerable to bear. To 
shield themselves from it, in part at least, by 
some poor resource, they sewed fig leaves to- 
gether, and made themselves girdles to hide 
the nakedness which now only shocked and 
pained them. And from this it is evident that, 
though it may be an error to press the signifi- 
cation into details, the thought of some form 
of sensual sin is prominent, if not exclusive, 
in the sacred narrative. And since no undy- 
ing worm and quenchless flame can cause 
fiercer pangs than those which the shame of 
the self-conscious sinner burns into himself, 
sin becomes, sooner or later—-and far more 
often soon than late—its own inevitable pun- 
ishment. Every sinner, however wildly he 
may try to escape his doom, becomes his own 
most certain self-tormentor and self-avenger. 
He sees virtue and goodness in their own native 
loveliness and pines away at their loss. He is 
his own hell, and himself arms all that is best 
within him with the snaky torch and serpent 
tresses of the fury avenger. These results also 
are clearly indicated in the ensuing verses. 

ii. Alienation from God. (Genesis iii, 8 to 
II.) 

This second consequence of disobedience, so 
certain and so full of anguish, is indicated in a 
most simple yet vivid manner, such as could 
not be surpassed. Hitherto the Adam had 
lived in familiar intercourse with God. 

“Upon the breast of new-created earth 

Man walked; and when and whereso’er he moved, 

Alone or mated, solitude was not. 

He heard, borne on the wind, the articulate voice 

Of God; and angels to his sight appeared, 

Crowning the glorious hills of paradise; 

Or through the groves, gliding like morning mist 

Enkindled by the sun. He sat and talked 

With winged messengers ; who daily brought 

To his small island in the ethereal deep 

Tidings of joy and love.’’1 

At first a loving son exulted in his father’s 
presence ; now a stained, self-conscious, guilty 
wretch shrank from it. The presence of the 
pure does but pain the unclean, as light gives 
anguish to aching eyes. 

The Lord God walked in the Garden in the 
cool wind of the day, and man heard his sound- 
ing footstep.2. Man came forth no more to 
meet him. Adam and his wife hid themselves 
—oh, how vainly —amid the trees of the Gar- 
den. 

But the soul, however much it tries, can 
never hide itself from God. It finds God a be- 
setting God. It cannot find a spot unvisited, 
unhaunted by his omnipresence. ‘‘ Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I 


1 Wordsworth, “The Excursion,’’ Book IV. 
2K61, “sound,” as in II. Samuel v, 24; I. Kings xix, 
12; Spurrell. 
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flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there. If I make my bed in 
Sheol, behold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” 

Adam instantly trembled to hear the terrible, 
penetrating, still, small summons of God; his 
sounding footstep in the Garden; his heart- 
shaking question, ‘‘ Adam, where art thou?’ 

With that imperfect girdle of fig leaves about 
him—neyer before needed — which betrayed 
his sin and shame, he came forth and confessed 
his concealment, his fear, his consciousness of 
nakedness. And God’s voice, which was the 
voice of his own conscience within him, asked, 
‘““Who told thee that thou wast naked? Hast 
thou eaten of the forbidden tree ?”’ 

Guilt is always weakness, and meanness, and 
uneasy cowardice, and the fertility of poor ex- 
cuse. Adam is not content humbly to confess, 
and to throw himself on the mercy of God. 
He would fain screen himself and throw the 
blame on others—even, in part, on God him- 
self! ‘“The woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree, and I ate.” 

Then God turns to the shrinking woman 
with the awful question — the more awful from 
its very simplicity —‘‘ What 7s thts that thou 
hast done?’’ How tremendous beyond all 
power of imagination would have been the 
true and full answer to that question, if Eve 
could but have foreseen all that her sin in- 
volved ! 

And the woman can but throw the blame on 
the source of the temptation: ‘“ The Serpent 
beguiled me, and I did eat.”’ 

But human beings cannot find any valid 
excuse for their misdeeds by attempting to 
shift the responsibility of them upon the ex- 
ternal sources of evil. Any outward tempta- 
tion does not become sin at all, until it has 
been treacherously admitted and voluntarily 
welcomed into the heart. ‘‘ The soul,’’ as an 
old divine has said, ‘‘may not make a pack- 
saddle of the devil for its own sins.’? As far as 
man is concerned the serpent is harmless 
enough, until man has unbarred the temple 
gate, and suffered it to glide into the sanctu- 
ary. It is there only that its subtle venom 
begins to permeate every vein and fiber of the 
moral life. And thus, as God had said to 
Adam and Eve, the wages of sin was death — 
that spiritual death which was a far more real 
death than what sweet Saint Francis of Assisi 
called ‘‘our sister, the death of the body.” 
Sin is death; for it is ‘an attempt to control 


1James i, 13 (Revised Version), ‘Let no man say 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God: for God can- 
not be tempted with evil, and he himself tempteth no 
man,’’ 





the immutable and unalterable laws of everlast- 
ing righteousness, goodness, and truth on which 
the universe depends.’ ‘‘The wages that sim 
bargains with the sinner for,’’ says South, ‘‘ are 
life, pleasure, and profit : but the wages it pays. 
him with are death, torment, and destruction : 
he that would understand the falsehood and 
deceit of sin thoroughly, must compare its. 
promises and its payment together.’? The 
experience of our first parents did but antici- 
pate the experience of the universal world in 
all subsequent generations—that ‘ unlawful 
pleasure is envenomed pleasure ; its fruition is 
disappointing at the time, its consequences 
cruelly torture afterward, its effects deprave 
forever.” 

The Curse of the Serpent. (Verses 14 and 15.) 

In these verses, in which the allegory and 
fact are somewhat perplexingly commingled, 
there seems to be an interfusion of the symbol 
and the thing signified —the serpent and the 
power of evil which stood behind it, and of 
which it was the emblem and the instrument. 
That the serpent is here a symbol of the Evil 
One none have doubted. We find this clearly 
stated in the New Testament. Thus in John, 
viii, 44, our Lord says that the devil was “a 
liar’? and ‘‘a murderer from the beginning,’” 
and we read of ‘‘that old serpent called the 
devil,’ in Revelation, xii, 9, xx, 2. But the 
identification was made long before the era of 
the New Covenant. Even the ancient Samar- 
itan text of the Pentateuch here renders ‘‘ se7~ 
pent” by “liar? And inthe Book of Wisdom 
we read ‘‘For God has created man for unper- 
ishable existence, and made him after the 
image of his own being. But by the envy of 
Satan death came into the world; and it be- 
falls all those who belong to him.’?! 

On the serpent, then is pronounced a four- 
fold curse, which is perhaps based on the imag- 
inative aspect of the creature’s actual lot. It 
is to be (1) cursed among all cattle, and every 
beast of the field —a thing set apart, as it were, 
to be shunned and hated; (2) it is to crawl on 
its belly as a perpetual degradation : (3) it is to. 
eat dust, because, from its method of salivation, 
and deglutition, dust must be largely mingled 
with its food. ‘‘Dust,’’ says Isaiah, ‘‘ shall be 
the serpent’s meat.’’ (4) There was to be per- 
petual enmity between it and man. It might 
‘‘erush’’ or wound man’s heel, but man — 
always regarding it with fear and horror, ever 
when these feelings are disguised, as among 
the Egyptians, and Hindoos, and North Amer- 
ican Indians, under forms of superstitious rev- 
erence —should, on every possible occasion, 
bruise its head. 

These curses may be, as regards the mere 


1 Wisdom ii, 23-24; Micah vii, 17; Isaiah Ixv, 25. 
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reptile, a play of imagination, since, like all 
the rest of God’s creatures, serpents do but ful- 
fill the inevitable law of their being. To this 
day, for instance in Hindostan, man crushes 
the heads of countless serpents, and more Hin- 
‘doos die every year from snake bite, especially 
in the heel, than from any other accident. 
Probably, too, some very ancient tradition on 
this subject survived among different races, for 
to this day the pictures of Vishnu as Krishna, 
the young Hindoo god of deliverance, tram- 
pling victoriously on the ‘serpent which he has 
destroyed, might serve as a pictorial illustra- 
tion of the same idea which is in the mind of 
the Yahvyist.!. It would, of course, be absurd 
to suppose that every serpent, of every species 
and yariety—numbered by hundreds— lives 
in a state of conscious degradation and anguish 
because the Power of Evil used the agency of 
their distant progenitor for the first tempta- 
tion. We must, therefore, look through the 
symbolism to deeper truths. The curse on the 
serpent represents the inherent shamefulness 
which attaches itself like a law-to all corrupt 
and evil natures. Of every drunkard, and sen- 
sualist, and murderer, and thief, and liar, and 
mammon worshiper, it remains true that ‘‘on 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life.” 

In the words, ‘‘ Thou shalt bruise his heel,’’ 
and he ‘‘ shall bruise thy head,’’ many Fathers 
and Christian commentators, and some later 
Jewish writers have seen a Messianic interpre- 
tation apart from the more general one. And 
this view is distinctly sanctioned by Saint Paul, 
and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
who allude to the curse of the serpent in speak- 
ing of Christ as ‘‘The seed of the woman,”’ 
sent forth by God ‘‘to destroy, by his death, 
him that hath power of death, that‘is, the 
devil’? (Galatians iii, 16; Hebrews ii, 14). 
Saint Paul says, ‘‘ The God of peace shall bruise 
‘Satan under your feet’’ (Romans xvi, 20). It 
is perfectly legitimate to read this interpreta- 
tion into the old deep symbol and prophecy, 
without assuming that it was consciously in 
the mind of the writer. For the completion of 
Christ’s work involved the potency of the final 
annihilation of all evil; the destruction of 
every venomous force of sin was declared in his 
last great cry upon the cross, ‘‘It is finished.” 
The curse-alleviating promise of Eden did not 
receive its full illustration until the ‘‘Son of 
God was manifested that he might destroy the 
works of the devil.” 

The Doom of the Woman. 

“‘Unto the woman he said.” 


(Verse 16.) 
On this expres- 


See. ! 

1It should, however, be noticed that the history of 
Krishna in the ‘‘Bhagavad-gild,’’ may have been in- 
fluenced by Jewish or Christian elements, as the Koran 
was afterward. 














sion Tertullian makes the striking comment, 
‘God shows that, for the present, he extended 
Adam’s life. Therefore, he did not curse Adam 
himself and Eve, as having been unveiled by 
confession, as candidates for restitution.” !’ 

Woman, as the author of the calamity, is to 
taste of its bitter fruit in herself, and in all her 
daughters, who sin after the similitude of her 
transgression. God pronounced upon her the 
doom of pain, perilous childbirth,? of desire 
for and subjection to her husband, so that in 
the very fulfillment of the highest and sweetest 
ideals of her life—in love and motherhood — 
was attached the condition of physical and 
often also of mental anguish. This doom was, 
however, greatly alleviated by the coming of 
Christ. Yet throughout the East and in many 
ages and climes, the lot of woman, under this 
inherent curse involved in the primeval Fall, 
has been one of drudgery and degradation, and 
even in many nominally Christian countries it 
is. so still. 

The Doom of Man. (Verses 17 to 19.) 

““And unto Adam he said.’’ It-is noticeable 
that Adam here first occurs as a proper noun — 
Adam, not ‘ke Adam. The man also must bear 
his retribution. His excuse which he shifted 
upon his wife was not valid. Man may be 
tempted to sin, but 


‘7Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus, 
Another thing to fall.” 


Every man is solely responsible for his own 
transgression and ‘‘the soul that sinneth it 
shall die.’? Therefore, to punish man’s offense : 
i. The ground is cursed, and shall bring forth 
thorns and thistles, ii. He should eat the pro- 
duce of it, but only as the result of toil, and 
labor, and the sweat of his brow. iii. And thus 
his life would be a life of pain, for he was not a 
god, and had not become as Elohim by his sin ; 
dust he was, and unto dust should he return. 
The reality of the curse has been acknowledged 
by all mankind. 

“ Although affliction cometh not forth of the 
dust,’’ says Job, ‘‘neither doth trouble spring 
out of the ground ; yet man is born to trouble, 
as the sparks fly upward ’’;* and he asks, ‘‘ Are 
not his days like the days of a hireling?’’4 
‘God distributeth sorrows in his anger.’’® 
‘All his [man’s] days are sorrows,’’ says the 
preacher, ‘‘ and his travail grief.’’® 

‘All the life of man is painful,’’ says Eurip- 
ides, ‘‘and there is no cessation from his 
toils.”’7 The sage promised the unhappy Per- 
sian king that he would recall his dead queen 


1’fertullian, ‘‘ Adversus Marctonem," ii, 25. 

2“ Multiplying, I will multiply thy pain and thy con- 
ception.” ¢ 

3 Job vy, 7- 

6 Ecclesiastes ii, 23. 


4 Job vii, 1. 5 Job xxi, 17. 
7 Hippolytus, 189. 
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to life, if he could find the names of but three 
happy men to inscribe upon her tomb: and he 
searched through all his realm, but they were 
not to be found. 

The Psalmist sums up the peevish April day 
of our little life thus: ‘‘The days of our age 
are threescore years and ten ; and though men 
be so strong that they come to fourscore years, 
yet is their strength then but labor and sorrow; 
so soon passeth it away, and we are gone.”’ 

Man and Woman. (Verse 20.) 

Hitherto the Adam has called the name of 
woman ishshah ; but now God had spoken of 
her conception and motherhood and he calls 
her name chavvah, ‘‘Life’’ or ‘‘ Living,’’ be- 
cause she is to be the mother of all living. 
The curse of participated guilt is in part ameli- 
orated, through God’s tenderness, by the bless- 
ing of closer union; and the beautiful sanctity 
of married love, with all the sweetness of fam- 
ily life, renders all sorrows more endurable, all 
joys more intense. 

Against the deadly evil of polygamy, so uni- 
versal in Eastern lands, Christ appealed to the 
primeval monogamy of Eden, to prove that 
‘“‘in the beginning it was not so,’’ though 
plurality of wives had been permitted in the 
Mosaic dispensation because of the hardness of 
men’s hearts. He restored the beauty of the 
ideal of paradise to its pristine brightness, and 
whenever religion has remained unsophisti- 
cated by the priestly and Manichean elements 
of voluntary will-worship and natural asceti- 
cism, ‘‘ forbidding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats,’’ then men have rever- 
enced that holy estate which was instituted in 
the time of man’s innocency, and which Christ 
adorned and beautified with his Presence and 
first miracle which he wrought in Cana of 
Galilee. 

The end of the Sin. 

God, who always tempers judgment with 
mercy, and whose compassion ever prevails 
over his justice, alleviates in many ways the 
punishment which the sinful parents of our 
race had brought upon themselves.e Vainly 
had they attempted to hide the shame of their 
nakedness; but God made them coats of 
skins.! ‘‘The Law begins and ends with an 
act of loving kindness,’ says an old Rabbi; 
‘at its commencement God clothes the naked: 
at its close he buries the dead.’”? (Soteh, 14a.) 
To ask where the skins came from, is to go 
behind the writer’s purpose. It might be suf- 
ficient to say that, as geology has overwhelm- 
’ ingly proved, death has existed in the animal 
world since the earliest dawn of time, and the 
first pair might have been clad in the skins of 
dead animals, It is equally easy to interpolate 


1Genesis iii, 21. ‘‘Coats”’; the Hebrew word is of the 
same root as “‘ cotton,’”’ 





a supposed institution of animal sacrifice and 
to. say that these were the skins of animals 
slain in propitiation of God’s wrath. But such 
conjectures are either futile or unwarrantable. 
Scripture nowhere tells us of any divine insti- 
tution of sacrifice as an ordinance of worship 
before the Mosaic legislation. Equally easy is 
it, and even more futile, to follow some of the 
Rabbis and Fathers in interpreting the ‘‘ tunics 
of skin’? as Adam’s own skin, his fleshly gar- 
ment and tabernacle ; and to assume that, up 
to this time, his body had been a body of light 
like that of the angels. These are the inex, 
cusable aberrations of a fantastic exegesis, 
which has done much to render turbid with 
alien influences of human folly the pure and 
simple Word of God. 

In the next verse (verse 22) it is admitted that, 
infinite as had been the Joss involved for man 
in the forfeiture of his innocence, yet on the 
other hand, in some respects, his intellectual 
horizon had been broadened: he had attained a 
fuller self-consciousness, and made a disastrous 
progress. ‘‘7he man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil.’ Now, therefore, he must 
be suffered no longer to eat of the Tree of Life. 
The possibility of earthly immortality is for- 
feited. He is sent forth from Eden to till the 
common earth; and ‘‘ Eastward’’ of the Gar- 
den, that all access to it might be barred to him 
thenceforth forever, are placed Cherubim and a 
fiery sword that turned every way to guard the 
way of the Tree of Life. 

It is a curious circumstance that the Cheru- 
bim are here abruptly introduced without the 
slightest explanation or indication as to what 
they were. We may form some opinion about 
them from (i) the etymology of the word, and 
(ii) from various ethnic analogies; but (iii) 
mainly from the references to them in Scrip- 
ture. 

i. The etymology is wholly uncertain. The 
word may be connected (1) with kerabh, “he 
plowed,”’ since the ox was especially prominent 
in the symbol ; or (2) a transposition of rekoobh, 
‘chariot’? (I. Chronicles xxviii, 18); or (3) 
groubh, ‘he who is near God”’; or (4) from 
Arab roots meaning ‘‘ strong’ or “‘noble”’ ; or 
(5) the Assyrian karabu, ‘to be powerful.’?! 

ii. The ethnic analogies are numerous. 
There is the winged saraph of the Egyptians, 
seen on their sacred arks ; and winged figures 
of lions, and bulls with human faces, or of men 


-with eagle heads in Assyrian and Babylonian 


remains. 

iii. The Cherubim are here alone mentioned 
in Genesis, and are introduced as angelic be- 
ings who defend the Tree of Life. We next 


1See my article on Cherubim in Kitto’s “ Encyclo- 
peedia”’ ; Cheyne in ‘ Encyclopeedia Britannica” ; Spur- 
rell, ad locum, 
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meet with them in Exodus, xxv, 18, XXXvii, 7, 
where they form the throne of the Shekinah 
over the Ark which enshrines the broken tablets 
of the moral law. There they are assessors of 
God’s presence for the expiation of sin, and 
guardians of the divine oracles. ‘In the vi- 
sion of Ezekiel” known as the “chariot” (Eze- 
kiel i, 4-28), and in the Apocalypse (iv, 6-11) 
we have variations between one single tetra- 
morphic being and the ‘‘ fourfold visaged four.” 
Though in symbolic completeness they are 
composed of four separate or united forms of 
life, yet they might be represented by any one 
of the four constituent elements, especially by 
winged oxen or winged men. 

They clearly symbolize divine existence in 
immediate contact with the Eternal: ‘As 
standing on the highest step of created life, 
and uniting in themselves the most perfect cre- 
ated life they are the most perfect emblem of 
God and the divine life.’"! Their office was 
twofold : (1) They exercised a protective-venge- 
ful function in guarding from man’s too-close 
intrusion the physical and moral splendors of a 
lost paradise, and a sacred revelation ; and (2) 
they form the chariot throne of God, and de- 
fend the outskirts of his unapproachable glory. 





But, in their connection with the mercy seat, 
they are types, not only of vengeance, but of 
expiation and forgiveness. And in the vision of 
Saint John these immortalities appear in the 
same choir. The redeemed innumerable multi- 
tude of the Universal Church, mingling with 
the choir and joining in the new song. Thus 
we see that the apparent wrath which excluded 
man from the forfeited paradise was but the 
mercy in disguise which secured for him its 
final fruition in nobler forms of life. The four 
in their union were also fancifully regarded as 
a type of Christ. 

No more suggestive commentary on the 
whole narrative of the Fall can be offered than 
that of the Apostle of the Gentiles: ‘“And so 
it is written, The first man Adam was made a 
living soul; the last Adam was made a quick- 
ening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural; and 
afterward that which is spiritual. The first 
man is of the earth, earthy; the second man 
is the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, 
such are they also that are earthy: and as is the 
heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. 
And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.’”! 


CHAPTER IV. 
(GENESIS IV.) 
THE SPREAD OF SIN AND THE FIRST MURDER. 


(VERSES I TO 15.) 


HE narrative of man’s fall continues to 
acquire a more and more tragic inten- 
sity, and, while the story of humanity 

tells us of splendid progress in all the arts of 
life, it tells us also of the brutal passions which 
have flung their sanguinary stains over the 
annals of advancing civilization. 

There has been an attempt, in the legends of 
all nations, to evoke the shadows out of an 
unknown past. In all attempts to imagine and 
reproduce the story of prehistoric zons the 
conjectures of thinkers as to the first begin- 
nings of civilization and of crime have been 
thrown into allegoric forms. But the sacred 
writer does not lose himself in the accumulated 
details of other ancient cosmogonies. He 
leaves unsolyed many of the stubborn ques- 
tionings of curiosity. He suffers his narrative 
to be beset with countless difficulties as to all 
the points which do not bear on his main de- 
sign. Heis too much absorbed in his ethical 
and spiritual purpose to pay the smallest heed 
to matters which did not bear upon it. He 
unswervingly pursues the end which he has 


1 Baehr, “ Symbolik,’”’ i, 340. 





solely in view — namely, the revelation to men 
of truths of infinite concernment to their spir- 
itual instruction. 

From the expression: ‘‘ And Adam knew his 
wife Eve,’’ which is here first introduced after 
the Fall, many have conjectured that but for 
the Fall there would never have been this 
union of the sexes, but that mankind would 
have been reproduced in other ways. There is 
not the least justification for such an opinion. 
It is a point on which the sacred writers do not 
touch ; and, so far as the mere phrase is con- 
cerned, it does not involve the inference that 
this was the beginning of marital intercourse.? 
To the Jews the mysteries of marriage and of 
birth were regarded as having been primevally 
sanctified, in accordance with the earliest de- 
cree of God. They lend no countenance to the 
false notion of a presumptuous asceticism that 
wedded union involves any dishonor or any 
stain. 

So Eve brought forth her firstborn son, and 
in the rapturous joy of motherhood called him 


11. Corinthians xv, 45-49. 
2In proof of this see I. Samuel j, 19. 
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Cain (Qain) for, she said, ‘‘I have acquired a 
man from the Lord.’’! It is indeed certain 
that Qain cannot be derived from ganah, ‘to 
acquire’? ; but the connection of the two words 
is not that of direct affinity, but of mysterious 
assonance. We have already seen that the 
Jews attributed mysterious meanings to the 
_ sound — so to speak, the physiological quality 
—of words. To them they were something 
more than mere breaths of articulated air. The 
writer must have been well aware that Qain 
has no direct affinity with ganah, but is con- 
nected with gyz ‘to forge’’; and that the 
most obvious meaning of the name Cain is not 
“acquisition,” but ‘‘a spear.’?? The Jews 
were, indeed, fond of connecting the names of 
men with some prominent event in their lives, 
as in the cases of Saul and Samuel ; and names 
were often given at birth, or altered in subse- 
quent life, with significant allusion to an im- 
portant circumstance in the career or character. 
In some of these instances, however, the name 
was only a suggestive resemblance. Thus 
Moses cannot be derived from mashah, ‘to 
draw out.’ But in these early chapters of 
Genesis we are obviously dealing rather with 
general and allegorical appellatives than with 
specific designations. We see this, for in- 
stance, in the name of Eve’s second son, Abel, 
which is not connected, as Josephus thought, 
with the Hebrew word for “ grief,’? but with 
hebel, ‘‘ frailty’ or ‘‘nothingness,”’ with obvi- 
ous reference to the shortness of his life. 


The two men first born into the world, natu- | 


rally betook themselves to the two most neces- 
sary and elementary modes of supporting life 
— the agricultural and the pastoral. Abel was 
a keeper of sheep; Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. These were the almost exclusive pur- 
suits of the ancient Israelites. 

The next immense step in human develop- 
ment was the dawn of that’ religious’ feeling 
which, in almost every primitive nation, has 
expressed itself by the offering of sacrifice. It 
is a fact deeply significant of the sobriety and 
wholesomeness of this vivid narrative that 
there is no’ reference to any divine injunction 
of the ordinances of sacrifice. 
there the least ‘hint that the sacrifices of Cain 
and Abel had any propitiatory significance. In 
savage nations, selfstorture and the immolation 
not only of animal but even of human victims, 
to appease the jealous fury of demon-deities, 
have beencommon. The natural mind of fallen 
man, stained with guilt and terrified by con- 
science, felt instinctively driven to the question 
which the Prophet Micah puts into the mouth 

1 The Hebrew is eth Yahveh. 

21I, Samuel xxi, 16. Also the name of the Kenites, 
Numbers xxiv, 22; Judges iv, 11. A similar word in 


Arabic means ‘‘a smith.” 
3 Exodus ii, 10. See Josephus, “ Antiquities,” II, 9, 6. 





Nor, again, is 








OFFERINGS OF CAIN AND ABEL. 


of the Mesopotamian sorcerer: ‘‘Shall I give 
my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit 
of my body for the sin of my soul?’”? This 
was the error which Samuel had to correct 
in the crude and impulsive mind of Saul— 
“‘Hath the Lord as much delight in burnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of 
the Lord? Behold, obedience is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.’’ 
It was the lesson of the Prophet Hosea 
which was the favorite quotation of our Lord, 
‘‘ Behold, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 
It required a special revelation to teach man 
the solemn and beautiful truth, ‘‘He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.’ The writer gives no indication that 
he shared the manifold aberration of the old 
religions. The sacrifices of which he speaks 
are simple expressions of thanks and of praise. 
He does not even hint that they were placed on 
any altar. No altar is so much as mentioned 
till the days of Noah, after the flood. 

In course of time Cain brought to God an 
offering. The word used is minchah. It was 
the sign of instinctive gratitude to the Giver of 
all good gifts, and it was not a zebach or olah, 
%. e., a bloody sacrifice, but consisted of the 
fruits of the ground which had been yielded as 
increase in reward for his toil. Abel, since he 


‘was a shepherd, no less naturally brought “ fat 


pieces”’ of the first fruits of his flock. 

It might have seemed to human eyes that 
there was no difference between the brothers; 
that, in the absence of any divine injunction, 
each had acted rightfully and dutifully in 
bringing the offering which was most natural 
to him, and which expressed his thanksgiving 
for God’s blessing upon his labors. But the 
Lord readeth the very thoughts of the heart, 
and ‘‘Yahveh had regard for Abel and for 
his offering, but for Cain and for his offering 
he had no regard.”’ 

Two questions arise which have been freely 
answered by exegetes from the earliest days, 
but to which the sacred narrative furnishes no 
answer at all. 

i. ‘‘How did God show that he approved 
and accepted the offering of Abel, but did not 
approve that of Cain?”’ 

The writer did not trouble himself with such 
questions. He was content to express the 
essential fact. Any conjecture must, from the 
nature of the case, be idle. Theodotion ren- 
ders the word ‘‘ had respect for’? by the Greek 
word that means “kindled by fire,’’? and that 
God's approval of Abel was shown by the de- 
scent of fire from heaven upon his offering,! 


1As in Leviticus ix, 24; Judges vi, 21; I. Kings xviii, 
38; I. Chronicles xxi, 26. 
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has been thé view of many commentators, both ° 


Jewish and Christian, from the days of Saint 
Jerome down to'those of Delitzsch. Yet there 
isno hint of any such miracle, and God’s ap- 
proval might have been known by the same 
subjective intimation in which he subsequently 
made known to Cain his warning, and the 
doom which must ever dog the heels of crime. 

ii. Much more important is the question, 
-**Why did Jehovah respect Abel’s gift, while 
he rejected Cain’s?’’? Again the brief, solemn 
record is silent, because the special reason had 
no significance apart from the general one, 
that God looks not at the gift, but at the heart 
of the giver. 

a. The reasons siuedstea by the Fathers 
and some later writers are untenable. ‘There 
is, for instance, no hint that God accepted 
animal sacrifices, and despised the offering of 
fruits. The wiser heathen themselves would 
have rejected any such notion. The difference 
lay in the giver, not in the gift. Even the gay 
lyric poet assures the rustic maiden that the 
gift of the innocent is dlways accéptable to 
heaven. Euripides says that ‘‘a wicked hand 
could not even touch the gods.’’! The Rabbis 
were no less emphatic’in asserting this truth, 
and referred to Psalm ‘li, 17. -Rabbi Eleazar 
said : ‘‘ Greater is he that doeth righteousness 
than all the sacrifices.” 

6. Nor, again, is any emphasis to be laid on 
the fact that Abel brought of the frs¢/ingss of his 
flock and of their fat, as though it were meant 
—so the Talmudists suggest—that Cain’s gift 
was careless and:perfunctory, and he himself 
like a faithless steward who only offers to his 
master what is second-best. Had such been the 
intention of the story, it is clear that it would 
have been more definitely expressed, and, I: can- 
not think that it is proved by the Greek word 
in Hebrews xi, 4, which, literally rendered, 
would be a ‘‘more abundant’’ sacrifice; or 
the writer of the epistle may have borrowed 
the notion from Philo, as he also does the 
expression that Abel, though dead, still lives. 

c. Still more arbitrary and less warrantable is 
the view of Hofmann, that Cain deliberately 
overlooked the connection of sacrifice with 
sin, as though he were already acquainted with 
the truth that, in the Levitic law, ‘* Without 
shedding of blood there is no remission ’’? 
—an inference accompanied with the very idle 
suggestion that because the ground had been 
‘‘cursed,’”’ therefore the fruits of the earth 
were an accursed offering. 

d. The essential difference between Cain’s 
gift and that of Abel had been already indi- 
cated by the writer of the Epistle to. the 
Hebrews. ‘By faith,’’ he says, ‘‘ Abel offered 

1 Euripides, Ion, 1315. 2Hebrews ix, 22. 
9 
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ufito God a more excelleat sacrifice than Cain, 
through which [sacrifice] he had. witness borne 
to him that he was righteous, God bearing 
witness in respect to his gift; and through it 
[faith] he being dead yet speaketh.” (Revised 
Version.) 

e. And this lesson is distinctly indicated in 


' the subsequent narrative, which, without fur- 


ther specification, intimates that .what was 
lacking in Cain‘was perfect love and purity of 
heart. The absence of this love and purity of 
heart instantly betrayed itself in the conse- 
quences. Seeing that Abel was more approved 
than himself, ‘‘itiwas hot to Cain’’—z. e., his 
anger and jealousy burned like fire, and his 
countenance fell: The existence of this bad 
and fierce passion gave occasion to.a merciful 
warning: from God. Speaking-to his. heart, 
and conveying to him the lesson that the worst 
way of receiving a mark of God’s. disapproval 
is to vent spite on our brother-man because of 
it, the Lord said ‘to Cain, ‘(Why art thou 


angry, and -why is thy. countenance: fallen?” 


The appeal was very gentle and.merciful, be- 
cause Cain had followed a-right impulse in his 
thank offering.and his Creator - would fain 
wean him back from the path that leads to 


-death.. So Jehovah makes known to the of- 


fender the secret plague of his own heart by 
the question, ‘‘If thou doest well, is there not 
uplifting of thy [fallen] countenance? And if 
thou doest not well, sin croucheth at the door; 
and toward thee-is its desire, but thou ought- 
est to rule over it.’”’ ; 

This is a very memorable passage. It shows 
that ‘‘the sacrifice of the wicked is an abom1- 
nation to the Lord: but the prayer of the up- 
right is his delight.’?! It also conveys a strik- 
ing admonition, and has been needlessly mis- 
understood from very. early days.. To give 
to the word chattath here the meaning of ‘‘a 
sin offering ’’—a propitiatory victim which 
thou mayest sacrifice —is a-willful distortion, 
and an essential degradation of.the passage, 
and it also thrusts into the sacred story a gross 
anachronism. For sin-offerings were, not ap- 
pointed till. centuries afterward; and all such 
offerings are worse than vain, unless the sin of 
the heart be removed by true repentance, The 
feminine word chattath is, indeed, in apposition 
with a masculine verb, and masculine pro- 
nouns; and evidently there was, even in an- 
cient times, much uncertainty about the ren- 
dering, and, perhaps, as to the reading also, 
But the grammatical anomaly is accounted for, 
since chattath is only a feminine symbol of a 
masculine object.2 So that, ‘Sin being per- 
sonified is viewed as masculine.”’ 


1 Proverbs xv, 8, xxi, 27. Compare Isaiah xxix, 13-14; 


Matthew xv, 8-9. 
2This view is admitted by the best Hebrew gram- 
marians, Ewald, Gesenius, Kalisch, etc. 
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The probable meaning is that sin, like a wild 
beast — like a lion, of which one of the Arabic 
names is ‘‘ the lier in wait’’ —lurks crouching 
at the door of life; that its desire is to spring 
upon and rend and devour the soul; but that 

“it can and ought to be subdued by ‘‘a firm 
will, the servant of a tender conscience.’’ 
What words could be more pregnant with 
wise significance? They indicate the most 
essential truths which must ever be borne in 
mind by the sons of a race which God made 
able to stand yet free to fall—the facts had 
already been shadowed forth in the story of 
the fall of our first parents—namely, (1) that 
temptation is’ ever on the watch to destroy 
them; (2) that their ‘adversary, the devil, 
like a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom 
he may deyour”’; (3) that to succumb to the 
allurements of evil is to be ruined by its inher- 
ent and necessary consequences; (4) that there 
are two factors in temptation, the inward and 
the outward, the opportunity and the con- 
cupiscence; (5) that even in the combination 
of both, while there is great peril, there is as 
yet no sin; (6) that the treacherous self within 
us is ever ready to betray us to the combined 
solicitation of desire and the possibility of 
gratifying it; (7) that reason and conscience, 
like two great Archangels of God, are ever by 
our side to stimulate us to resistance, and to 
strengthen us to resist effectually ; (8) that all 
our passions and the whole domain of our 
lower and animal nature should be placed 
under the moral sway of a strong and uncon- 
taminated will. These truths are here illus- 
trated under another form. ‘‘ Unto thee is the 
desire of Sin,’’ the innate impulse, the con- 
cupiscence, the sensuality, the affection, the 
desire of the flesh. ‘‘ The lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the vain glory of life,” 
are ever tempting us and drawing us aside 
from the path of life to the paths of death — 
“but thou shalt rule over this evil desire; 
thou oughtest, and thou canst.” 

But the warning — so gentle and so merciful 
—was in vain. Cain brooded over the gloomy 
seductions of wrath, envy, hatred, jealousy, 
malice, in all their murderous instigations 
which sprang from offended pride and wounded 
selflove. ‘‘And Cain spoke to his brother 
Abel’’—it is very possible that by a clerical 
error a clause has here dropped out, and that 
the reading should be, ‘‘And Cain said to Abel, 
Let us go into the field.’ ‘‘And when they 
were in the field Cain rose against Abel his 
brother, and slew him.’’? No detail, no descrip- 
tion, no hint as to the weapon or manner of 
death, is given. The fact is left in all its 
ghastly simplicity — the firstborn man was the 
first murderer, and the first human death which 
defaced the image of God on ‘‘the human face 











divine’’ was the death of his brother, the mur- 
dered victim. Thus the first death in the world 
was a murder, and sin became its own willful 
executioner. 

The cause of the foul murder is sufficiently 
intimated even in the intense concentration of 
the narrative. It is needless to add to it the 
Rabbinic conjectures, that it was due to envy 
of Abel’s wife, or to difference of religious 
views. Both of these causes have, indeed, 
deluged the world with blood. A woman, as 
Horace said, has many a time become a deadly 
cause of war; and because of the opinionated 
arrogance which, persuaded of its own neces- 
sary infallibility, has not sufficient charity to 
forgive a difference of opinion, tens of thou- 
sands of men and women, and innocent boys 


and girls have been burnt and murdered by 


priestly butchers and inquisitors in Italy, and 
in Spain, and in Mexico, and the voice of their 
agony, and of their blood, shed in rivers, still 
incarnadines the multitudinous seas, and cries 
to God for vengeance from the streets of Paris, 
and the fields and cities of the Netherlands. 
But there is no hint here as to religious diver- 
gencies. It is, however, interesting to note 
that one Talmudic story attributes the murder 
to ‘“‘lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain.”? It 
says that while Cain was plowing Abel crossed 
the field with his flocks, and Cain angrily 
asked, ‘‘ Why do you let your flocks feed on 
land which belongs to me?’’ Abel answered, 
You eat of their flesh, and clothe yourself 
with their wool.’’ Cain answered, ‘‘ You are in 
my power; who would avenge your death if 
Islew you?” ‘‘God,’’ answered Abel, ‘‘ who 
will surely punish you even for those evil 
words.”? Then Cain in wrath struck Abel with 
his spade and killed him, and then in remorse 
dug a hole and buried him. And immediately 
afterward the Eternal appeared to Cain, and. 
asked, ‘‘ Where is Abel, thy brother ?’?! 

There is a dreadful affinity between all classes 
of sin, but it suffices us to say with Saint 
John, ‘‘ This is the message which ye heard 
from the beginning, that we should love one 
another: not as Cain, who was of the Evil 
One, and slew his brother. And wherefore 
slew he him! Because his works were evil, 
and his brother’s righteous.”’ 2 

Saint John, then, thinks with the Yahvist 
that jealousy, envy, pique, and a deep-seated 
hatred of goodness, were a sufficient motive; 
and an English statesman has said, ‘‘ Pique is 
one of the strongest motives in the human 
mind. Fear is strong but transient. Interest 
is more fasting but weaker: I will ever back 
pique against them both. It is the spur the 
devil rides the noblest temper with.’’ 3 


1 Targum of Jonathan, ad loc, 21. John iii. 11,12. Com- 
pare Hebrews xi, 4; Jude 11, 3 Dodds, “ Genesis,” p, 33. 
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POWER OF CONSCIENCE—CURSE OF CAIN. 


No sooner was the deed done than conscience 
awoke in all its gorgon terrors. It is ever so. 
There is a power of ghastly inward illumina- 
tion in the commission of a great crime. In 
the Koran we read that after the murder God 
sent a crow to scratch in the earth, and sfow 
Cain how he might hide his brother’s shame. 
And in the morning ‘‘he was of those who re- 
pent.”’ 

Sin lights up the theater of the guilty con- 
science with a fierce unnatural glare, which 
makes the sinner see the heinousness of sin 
as it really is, and as it appeared to his own 
innocence, before he subjected reason and con- 
science to the glamour of temptation and suf- 
fered them to be enchained by the siren’s song. 
The gratification afforded by the crime in- 
stantly seems to have been but infinitesimal 


when it is seen in its reality, and when the 


deadly glamour of temptation no longer con- 
ceals its native ugliness. But then it is too 
late: the die is cast, the deed is done, and is 
as irrevocable as the shot arrow, as the spoken 
word. 

The sin finds out the murderer at once. He 
hears the dread voice within him, which he 
knows to be the voice of God, asking, ‘‘ Where 
is Abel, thy brother?’? But he will not at 
once come before the accusing witness which 
is dragging down his life. He says, with the 
vain subterfuge of lies, ‘‘I know not’’; and 
adds with that brazen insolence of selfishness 
which his parents had zof shown in their trans- 
gression, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ 

But conscience —‘‘God’s primitive vicege- 
rent within us, a monarch in its peremptoriness, 
and a prophet in its information, a priest in its 
sanctions and anathemas ’’— vouchsafes no an- 
swer to lies which do not even deceive the liar. 
God does not deign to heed the effrontery 
which, in the assertion of absolute self-concen- 
trated selfishness, denies all duty toward, and 
all concern for, its brother-man. The only an- 
swer he gives is again the throbbing thunder of 


'. the question, ‘‘ What hast thou done? Hark! 


’ with iron hand. 


thy brother’s blood-drops cry to me from the 
ground.’’! Judgment is often belated; the 
sentence is often passed, yet the doom delayed. 
But this lingering of punishment is far rarer 
in the case of murder than of any other crime, 
and in this instance the doom trod close on the 
heels of the dementation. The punishment, 
which had not in this instance walked with 
leaden or with wool-shod feet, struck at once 
“And now thou art cursed 
from the ground? which hath opened its mouth 
to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand.”’ 


1 Literally, ‘bloods’ —z. e., ‘‘ blood violently shed.” 

2The meaning is ‘‘the curse shall come on thee from 
the stubborn and barren earth.”” So Abn Ezra, Kimchi, 
etc, 


-one who found him would slay him. 
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Thou shalt till it with vainer and less rewarded 
toil; a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be 
upon the earth. Truly the blood of Jesus 
‘speaketh better things than that of Abel !??1 

Punishment is never arbitrary or accidental. 
It is the natural result ‘and consequence of the 
sin itself. It zs the sin itself in other forms ; 
so that sin, as it isthe surest, is also the dead- 
liest punishment of sin. It is the characteristic 
of murder to exhaust itself in vain efforts: to 
be cursed with innate restlessness; to be 
haunted ; to hear footsteps behind it; to find 
the earth made of glass; to be terrified at the 
sound of a shaken leaf; to be a fugitive and a 
vagabond upon the earth. 

But Cain was as yet not penitent, whatever, 
by God’s infinite compassion, he may have be- 
come thereafter. He complains of his punish- 
ment as excessive. His penalty is, he says, 
“greater than bearing.”’ This might mean 
‘““my sin is too great for forgiveness’; but in 
accordance with the context it seems to mean 
“greater than I can bear.’? It is as though 
Cain pleaded, ‘‘ What! one instant’s passion, 
and a lifelong curse?’? At the moment there 
was no one to shed the blood of him by whose 
hand man’s blood had been shed. But imme- 
diate death would have been for Cain the least 
and lightest of punishments. 

Extended days were for Cain only a length- 
ening out and increase of punishment. How 
could he live any longerin God’s presence ? He 
must hide himself and be a miserable fugitive 
and vagabond; and when men increased in 
number his hand would be against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him, and every- 
The 
writer does‘ not explain the ‘everyone,’’ 
though no other human being is mentioned till 
the birth of Seth, who is regarded as a substi- 
tute for Abel. Legend gives to Adam and Eve 
thirty-three sons and twenty-seven daughters. 

From physical vengeance it was necessary 
that Cain should be saved. Sevenfold retribu- 
tion would fall on the man who murdered the 
murderer.2- His punishment was in the hand of 
God. ‘‘ And Yahveh gave [or appointed] Cain 
a sign lest anyone finding him should kill 
him.’ 

What was this ‘sign’? which was half a 
protection and half a branding curse? The 
narrative preserves its stern and awful reti- 
cence so that all conjecture must be in vain. 
Yet we cannot be wrong in following the mer- 
est inference that, as in the case of other mur- 
derers, there was thereafter an agony and a 


1 Hebrews xii, 24. 

2“Tn seven generations Lamech will slay Cain.” 
— ‘Rabbinic Commentary on Genesis,” p. 36, - 

3 Literally, “a sign for Cain,” The sign was given 
mercy and in answer to his request. 
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horror.on the countenance of Cain which 
marked him out from other men. Men might 
read strange matterson his face. The passions 
leave on human countenances their furrows 
and their scathe; and Milton wrote with his 
usual deep moral insight when he makes the 
cherub, severe in youthful beauty, say to him 
who was a murderer from the beginning : 
‘“Think not, revolted spirit, thy shape the same, 

Or undiminished brightness to be known, 

As when thou stood’st in heaven upright and pure; 

That glory then, when thou no more wast good, 


Departed from thee, and thou resemblest now 
Thy sin and place of doom obscure and foul.’’1 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. 


(VERSES 16 TO 24.) 


The fragmentary nature and purely moral 
significance of the narrative are nowhere more 
distinctly marked than in the fact that no spe- 
cial mention is made of the rapid multiplica- 
tion of mankind. The very next verse (16) 
tells us that Cain —like Satan in the Book of 
Job—‘‘ went from the presence of Yahveh,’’ 
and dwelt in the land of Nod, in the East (?) 
of Eden. The word Nod does not mean, as 
the Vulgate renders it, ‘‘a fugitive.’’ It means 
‘‘banishment ”’ (iii, 24) and misery (Job ii, 11; 
Isaiah li, 19; Jeremiah xvi, 5). To ask where 
it was, or what place the sacred writer meant 
by it—if he meant any particular place at all 
—1is quite futile. 
the word gid’math means ‘‘to the East ‘of,’’ 
for (as in i1, 14) it may be (as the I/XX. renders 
it) ‘‘in front of,” or ‘‘ opposite to.”’ 

‘‘And Cain knew his wife.’’ Again there is 
a sort of hiatus in the story, which, heedless 
of all minor and irrelevant-curiosities, and in- 
tent only on its one sacred end, proceeds direct 
to its point. Not a word is told us as to who 
Cain’s wife was. 

Two suppositions only seem possible, and 
neither is without difficulty. 

a. One is that Cain’s wife was his sister. On 
many grounds it is not easy to accept this view, 
although such marriages of close relations were 
not unknown in Egypt, in Greece, and even 
among the ancestors of the chosen race, as in 
the case of Abraham, of Lot, and of the parents 
of Moses himself.” 

6. The only other possible theory seems to 
be that which was first argued out with great 
ability on Scriptural grounds by Peyrerius in 
his ‘‘ Preeadamites’’: that the Book of Genesis, 
in its moral and spiritual sketch of prehistoric 
days, was concerned only with one race of man, 
especially with the ancestors of the holy race 
of Seth; and that there existed in the world, 
from the first, other races which were not 


1“ Paradise Lost,” iv, 835-839. 
2Genesis xi, 29, xii, 13, Xx, 5, 13; Exodus vi, 20. 


1D, URALITY OF HUMAN ORIGIN. 





It is not even certain that. 








Adamite.! Some modern theologians of great 
eminence have believed that no other meaning 
can be given to the language of Saint Paul: 
‘‘Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over those who had not sinned 
aftee the similitude of Adam’s transgression.’’ ? 
It may be added that, manifold as are the diffi- — 
culties and uncertainties of ethnology, the tend- 
ency of modern science seems to be toward a 
belief that man originated, in accordance with 
the divine laws, in several centers of the world’s 
surface from which his various families spread - 
to populate the world. Some of the arguments 
on this subject may be seen in ‘‘The Genesis 
of the Earth and Man,”’ by the late R. S. Poole, 
and there are good reasons to believe that, if 
Scripture nowhere recognizes a plurality of 
origin for different families of the universal 
human race, it does not, at any rate, exclude 
the possibility of such a view. 

But.the Yahvist does not pause to tell us 
who was Cain’s wife ; such.information lay out- 
side the deeper objects which he had in view, 
and is not of any moral or spiritual importance. — 
Cain called his.son Enoch. No derivation is 
offered; the word chanak means ‘‘to trdin,’’ 
or ‘‘to dedicate’’; more than this we cannot 
say. 

Again, with a great hiatus in the story, we 
are told that ‘‘Cazw build (or ‘was building’) a 
city ’’— though nothing is said as to who could 
have been its inhabitants; and that he called it 
Enoch, after his son. The aggregation of men 
into towns from the isolation of nomadic life 
marks a decided and, in many respects, a peril- 
ous advance of civilization. ‘‘Great cities,’ a 
physician tells us, ‘are the graves of the phy- 
sique of our race’’; they are certainly in many 
instances the graves also of its best morality. 

The next verse gives only four names for the 
history of four generations, and the names 
suggest nothing but perplexities which cannot 
be solved. Enoch’s son was Irad, ‘‘ One whe 
flees’ ;.Irad’s son was Mehujael, which might 
mean ‘‘stricken of God.’? His son was Methu- 
sael, which seems to mean ‘‘the man that is of 
God.’ His son -was Lamech, which, from its 
Arabic congener, seems to mean ‘stalwart.’ 
No further questions as to these names, or as to 
their perplexing similarity to names in the line 
of Seth, can be answered otherwise than idly. 

But over the story of Lamech the Yahvist 
pauses. As ‘‘ he took two wives,” it seems to 
be indicated that he was the first introducer of 
the unprimitive, disastrous, and degrading 
practice of polygamy; and the names of his 








1Peyrerius published his “ Preeadamite ” in 1655, and 
though the book was ‘‘condemned and suppressed” it 
is still procurable with ease and is full of shrewdness 
and ability. 

2 Romans v, 14. 


two wives— Adah, -‘‘adornment,”’ and Zillah, 
‘“shade,’’— with that of his daughter, Naa- 
mah, ‘‘pleasant,’’ are perhaps recorded to inti- 
mate a growing sense of the influence produced 
over the heart of man by the beauty of woman- 
hood. With the sons of Lamech began an 
immense progress in the arts which add to the 
_ pleasure and power of life. Jabal—(‘‘in- 
crease ”?) the son of Adah—is the father of 
tent dwellers and cattle possession, the intro- 
ducer of the pastoral life of tribes.1 Jubal, the 
other son of, Adah, was the inventor of music, 
‘‘the father of all those who handle harp? and 
pipe.’ Tubal-Cain, son of Zillah, marks a 
more dangerous progress, which increased war 
and bloodshed. He was ‘‘a sharpener (or 
forger*) of every kind of instrument of brass 
and iron.’’* In other words, he was the earli- 
est of braziers and iron-smiths. 

At this point is inserted the first specimen of 
Hebrew poetry, a song of three verses, each 
consisting of two lines of synonymous anti- 
thetic parallelism : 

‘““Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, listen to my speech: 

For I have slain a man for wounding me, 

Anda youth for bruising me: 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Then Lamech seven and seventyfold.” 
Endless explanations have been offered of this 
enigmatic little poem, but it is now generally 
held to indicate the first instance of apology 
for that justifiable homicide in self-defense, 
which necessarily played a large part in the 
rude civilization and imperfect justice of an- 
cient times. Apparently someone — perhaps a 
youth —had attacked and wounded Lamech ; 
and he —strong in the weapons which his son 
Tubal-Cain had invented—had defended his 
own imperilled life, and in doing so had slain 
the aggressor. His wives might well be horri- 
fied at this shedding of blood. They might 
naturally dread lest Lamech, like Cain his an- 
cestor, should be driven forth as a vagabond 


with the murder’s brand upon his brow. But 
Lamech dissipated their fears. He has com- 
mitted homicide, but it was notacrime. He 


has but repelled a murderous assailant for 
wounding him. If the avenger of the mur- 
derer Cain was to undergo a sevenfold venge- 
ance, then if any blood-avenger attempted 
to wreak vengeance upon Lamech for his mis- 
chance he would incur a seventy-seven fold 


1 We can only guess at the meaning of the name; 
Jabal may mean ‘‘ wanderer” or ‘‘ leader,” and Jubal 
“musician.” (Compare yodel, jubilee.) 

2 Job xxi, 12, xxx, 31; Psalm cl, 4. 

3 Authorized Version, margin, ‘‘ whetter.” 

4Vulgate, Walleator el faber. Revised Version, ‘ the 
forger of every cutting instrument of brass and iron,” 
By ‘‘brass”’ must be meant “ bronze ”’ or copper. 


STORY OF LAMECH—WORSHIP OF VAHVEH. 
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retribution. Whether more than this is in- 
tended— whether the verses imply a defiant 
self-reliance, and a determination on Lamech’s 
part to protect himself and to repel all attempt 
to punish him, without any reference to God 
and his laws—cannot be affirmed with any 
certainty. 

At this point the Yahvist leaves forever the 
race of Cain; but legend and the Haggadah 
have been busy with the name and destiny of 
the first murderer. 

The Rabbis drew from his story the lesson of 
the value of repentance. They say that Adam, 
meeting Cain, wondered at his escape from 
instant vengeance : ‘‘ Father !’’ answered Cain, 
‘I recognized my sin and repented, and God 
pitied me.’ ‘So great is the power of repent- 
ance,’’ cried Adam ; ‘‘and I knew it not!’ 

Reverting to our first parents, the narrator 
tells us that, after Abel’s murder, another son 
was born to them when Adam was 1302 years 
old, and that Eve called his name Seth, ‘“ sub- 
stitute ’’;* for she regarded him asa gift from 
God ‘‘in the place of Abel whom Cain slew.”’ 
In due time Seth had a son, whom he called 
Enos.* All that we are told of Enos is that 
‘‘he began to invoke the name of Vahveh,”’ or 
according to another rendering ‘‘ then began 
[men] to call with Yahveh’s name,” z. @., to 
name and to worship him, and to call upon 
him by the name of Yahveh.® 

The clause is full of difficulties, and the ver- 
sions vary considerably both in the translation 
and the interpretation. The old explanation 
was that men then began ‘‘ to call themselves 
by the name of Yahveh ”’; while Jewish writers 
(Josephus, and the Targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan) render it, ‘they began to desecrate 
the name of Yahveh by idolatries.’’ There 
can, however, be little doubt that the render- 
ing given in our Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions is correct, and that by this verse is*meant 
the development of prayer and intelligent wor- 
ship in the pious line of Seth. The Yahvist, 
unlike the Priestly writer, uses the covenant- 
name of God repeatedly in his earliest narra- 
tives, and does not seem to accept the view 
that Elohim had been unknown by the name 
of Yahveh before the call of Moses.® 


1‘' Midrash Rabbah,”’ I, 222. 

2Genesis v, 3: ‘‘ Begat a.son in his own likeness,” 

8 Hebrew, Sheth, Others render it ‘ foundation” or 
‘appointed,’’ 

4Endsh, “man,” with reference to his weakness, 
unless it be from an Arabic root connoting sociability. 

5 Genesis iv, 26. ; 

6 Exodus iii, 14, vi, 3: The words ‘‘I am that I am” 
(7. e., “Iam unchangeable ’’), also rendered ‘‘ I become 
that I become’”’ (Hofmann: 7. ¢., ‘I am ever revealing 
and manifesting myself anew’’), or ‘I will be what I 
will be’ (Robertson Smith), 


, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE' GENERATIONS OF MANKIND IN THE LINE OF SETH FROM 
ADAM TO NOAH. 


N the fifth chapter we revert to the records 
of P, the Priestly writer of Genesis i. The 
name Elohim is again substituted for the 

name Yahveh. The vivid narrative of the 
Yahvist is followed by a list of names with 
formal chronological and statistical details. 
We also meet once more with the familiar 
phrases of P, ¢ol’doth, ‘‘ generations’’; d’mdéth 
and ¢selem, ‘‘image and likeness’’; and others; 
while there is scarcely an allusion to any ques- 
tion which affects spiritual or other directly 
human interests, apart from the actual geneal- 
ogy. ; 

We will first summarize the chapter, and will 
touch on some of the questions which it sug- 
gests as a Sepher Tol’doth, or ‘‘ book of genera- 
tions.” 

It says that after God had created the human 
race, male and female, and blessed them and 
called them man, Adam lived 130 years and be- 
gat Seth; lived 800 years longer, begat other 
sons and daughters, and died aged 930. 

Seth lived 105 years, begat Enos; lived 807 
years longer, and died aged 912. Cainan lived 
70 years, begat Mahalaleel; lived 840 years 
longer, and died aged 910, Mahalaleel lived 
65 years, begat Jared; lived 830 years longer, 
and died aged 895. Jared lived 162 years, begat 
Enoch ; lived 800 years longer, and died aged 
962. Enoch lived 65 years, begat Methuselah ; 
lived 300 years longer, and died aged 365. 

Here at Enoch, ‘‘the seventh from Adam,”’’ 
the list is broken to account for the compara- 
tively. early death of Enoch by the clause that 
“he walked with God, and he was not, for God 
took him.”’ 

The shortest-lived of the antediluvian patri- 
archs is followed by the longest-lived; for 
Methuselah lived 187 years, begat Lamech; 
lived 782 years more, and died aged 969. La- 
mech lived 182 years, begat Noah; lived 595 
years more, and died aged 777. At this point 
verse 29 is perhaps taken from the Yahvist, and 
has been inserted by the Redactor into the 
Priestly narrative. It explains the name Noah 
by the remark of Lamech, ‘‘ This one will com- 
fort us from our work, and the toil of our hands 
from the ground which Yahveh hath cursed.”’ 

That the verse is an insertion into the narra- 
tive of P is now recognized by all the chief 
critics, (1) because it reverts to the name Yah- 
veh; (2) because it uses the word izéstsabon, 
‘* sorrow,’’ which is one of the words peculiar 


P, 
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to J (iii, 16, 17); (3) because it directly alludes 
to the curse on the ground,! which has only 
been narrated by J; and (4) because it gives 
the explanation, or assonance, of the name of 
Noah after the usual manner of the Yahvist. 
The name Noah may mentally recall the verb 
nacham, ‘‘to comfort,’’ but it is universally ad- 
mitted that the name cannot be etymologically 
derived from the verb. Noah means ‘“rest,’’ 
and the following verb seems to involve a preg- 
nant construction — ‘‘ will comfort and give 
us rest.’? The source of the comfort is not in 
this place further indicated ; the Rabbis made 
it refer prophetically to an invention of agricul- 
tural implements, or to the discovery of the 
vine. 

We are not told the age of Noah at the birth 
of his firstborn, but only that by the time he 
was 500 years old he had three sons — Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. 

Let us now touch on yarious questions and 
difficulties which this chapter suggests. 

i. Are the numbers traditional or purely ar- 
tificial, and, in that case, what is their signifi- 
cance, if they have any ? 

As regards this, we must first observe that 
these numbers were so little regarded as fixed 
or sacred, that they differ widely in the Hebrew 
text, in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and in the 
LXX. 

Nothing has ever been made either of the 
figures of the Hebrew text or of their variations. 
Any attempt to examine the chronology closely 
would only lead us into perfectly fruitless and 
dubious intricacies. There are, indeed, ten 
generations, and ten, as the number of com- 
pleteness, is frequently found both in the Pen- 
tateuch and in ancient mythologies; but no 
certain conclusion of any kind can bearrived at. 

ii. As to the great ages attained by the pa- 
triarchs, it was clearly the object of the Hebrew 
writers to indicate the increasing contraction of 
human life since the antediluvian epoch. Thus, 
Noah lived 950 years; Abraham, 175; Jacob, 
147; Moses, 120; Joshua, 110; whilst David 
was decrepit in the seventieth year. The 
psalmist represents three-score and ten as the 
natural duration of human life, and speaks of 
its extension even to eighty as rare and al- 
most calamitous. Physiology has declared it 
to be an impossibility for man to live more than 


1 Adamah, not eretz, ‘the earth.” 


ENOCH, METHUSELAH, AND LAMECH. 


two hundred years, and the apologetic consid- 
erations urged in favor of the possibility — 
apart from miracle—are believed to be unten- 
_ able. Attempts, have, therefore, been made tc 
tamper with the plain, unvarying meaning of 
the word ‘‘year,’”? and to argue that only 
months or years of three months are intended ; 
or that by each name is meanta tribe of de- 
scendants also. These attempts, besides being 
in other respects baseless, are shown to be ab- 
surd by a mere glance at the narrative itself. 
If they be admitted, Mahalaleel and Knoch 
must have been parents at an age startlingly too 
early. 

ili. From the etymology of the names noth- 
ing is deducible but nugatory results. For 
theoretic purposes they are as uncertain as the 
dim analogies suggested for them from various 
ancient mythologies. We can only note with 
surprise the close resemblance of three of these 
names — Jared, Mahalaleel, and Methuselah to 
those of Irad, Mahujael, and Methusael in the 
line of Cain; and the actual identity of the 
names of two Sethites and two Cainites—Enoch 
and Lamech. Aye 

iv. The expression that ‘‘Enoch walked 
with God’’ (v, 22, 24) indicates a close and holy 
unioh of his will with the will of his Creator 
and is stronger than ‘‘ walking before God”’ 
(xvii, I), or ‘walking after God ’”’ (Deuteron- 
omy xili,4). But the simple expression was too 
anthropomorphic for translators and Targum- 
ists. The LX®X, and the Peshitto render it, 
“‘Enoch was well-pleasing to God.’’ And On- 
kelos has ‘‘ Enoch walked in the fear of Jeho- 
vah.’? The Book of Enoch says (xii, 2), ‘‘ All 
his action was with the holy ones and with the 
watchers during his life.’” The notice respect- 
ing him seems to be introduced to show that his 
comparatively early death was neither a pun- 
ishment nor a calamity, since in an age which 
abounded with evil the holiest of the patriarchs 


was also the shortest lived. His end is simply 


and vaguely indicated by the words, ‘‘ ie was 
not; for Elohim took him.’’ In other words, 
he passed away. In the Septuagint we read, 
“che was not found, because God translated 
him.’”? The son of Sirach (xliv, 16) uses the 
"same phrase. He says (xlix, 14) ‘‘upon the 
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earth was no man created like Enoch; for he 
was taken from the earth.’”’ Philo takes Enoch’s 
‘translation’? asa symbol of his change to a 
better life and ignores his ascension. This 
seems to have been the view of the early Jews. 
In the ‘‘ Bereshith Rabba” (xxv), it is said that 
his translation consisted in abandoning wicked- 
ness and becoming pious, and God said that if 
he continued pious he would take him’ out of 
the world. The Targum of Onkelos accordingly 
renders it, ‘‘He was not, because God made 
him to die.” 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says : ‘‘ By faith Enoch was translated, that he 
should not see death; and he was not found, 
because God translated him: for before his 
translation he hath had witness borne to him 
that he had been well-pleasing unto God ; and 
without faith it is impossible to be well-pleas- 
ing unto him.’’! In the text of Genesis it is 
not said that he did not die, but this is per- 
haps implied. In the Epistle of Jude (verses 
I4, 15) we read that ‘‘ Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam,’’ prophesied the second advent of Christ 
to judge sinners. 

Enoch’s son Methuseifah was the longest 
lived’ of all the patriarchs. He attained the 
age of 969 years. He son Lamech was 182 
years old when he begat a son, whom he 
named Noah, or ‘‘rest,’’ saying that ‘‘ he shall 
comfort us from our work and labor from the 
ground.’’? I have already mentioned that, 
according to Jewish tradition, Noah comforted 
men and made labor amid the thorns and the 
thistles of the cursed ground more easy by in- 
venting plows and other instruments of hus- 
bandry. 

Lamech died at the age of 777; and by the 
time that Noah was 500 years old he had three 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth; Shem may 
mean ‘‘renown,’’ Ham ‘‘heat,’’? Japheth “the | 
widener.’’? It is clear that materials no longer 
exist for a full understanding of what was 
intended by these early traditions and details. 


1 Hebrews xi, 5 (Revised Version). 

2 Not “ because of the ground,” but “ from our labor 
(arising) from the ground,” The words in Hebrew 
have a triple rhyme, and an assonance. The Book of 
Enoch (cv) has marvelous tales of Noah’s supernatural 
beauty, etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CORRUPTION OF MAN. 


(GENESIS VI, 1 TO 8.1) 


Je 


F the critics be right, it is the Yahvist who 
here introduces, probably from external 
sources of ancient and universal tradition, 

a brief and somewhat enigmatic episode to 
account for the corruption of mankind. The 
passage is meant to show the moral necessity 
for the flood, which destroyed the world of the 
ungodly. | 

The patriarchal age was by no means an age 
of universal innocence. On the contrary, as 
mankind began to multiply, and sons and 
daughters were born to them, the pride of 
womanhood led to luxury and vanity, then 
the beauty of womanhood tempted depraved 
hearts “to the substitution of carnal desire for 
holy married love. The desecration of the 
primeval sanctities in ordinary life led to 
strange, unhallowed unions, ‘‘and it came to 
pass when men began to multiply.on the face 
of the earth, and daughters were born unto 
them, that the sons.of God saw the daughters 
of men, that they were fair, and took for them- 
selves wives of all that they chose.’’ 

i. Who were these ‘‘ Sons of Elohim?’’?? In 
the Bible the word always means superior be- 
ings of heavenly origin. They are so called 
in Job, Daniel, and the Psalms.* Hence, all 
the most ancient interpreters so understood the 
phrase in this place. It is the view taken in 
the Book of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, and 
Philo. It is also the view unmistakably ex- 
pressed in |II. Peter ii, 4: ‘‘God spared not 
angels when they sinned, but cast them down 
to Tartarus, and committed them to pits of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment; and 
spared not the ancient world, but preserved 
Noah with seven others a herald of righteous- 
ness, when he brought a flood upon the world 
of the ungodly ap 
ence to,the same apostasy in the Epistle of 
Saint Jude (verse 6), ‘‘And the angels. which 
kept not their own principality, but left their 
proper habitation, he hath kept in everlasting 
bonds under darkness unto the judgment of 
the great day . having in like manner 
with these [Sodom and Gomorrah] given them- 
selves over to fornication, and gone after strange 
flesh.’? In the Book of Enoch this view is set 
forth at great length (verses 6-10). We are 


. . . 


1Verse 7, chapter vi, seems to belong to the Redactor, 

2Never ‘‘sons of Yahveh,” because that is the cove- 
nant-name of God with man. 

3 Job i, 6, ii, 1, xxxviii, 7; Psalms xxix, 1, ixxxix, hs 
Daniel iii, 25. 


We have a refer-: 
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there told how these fallen and self-corrupted 
denizens of heaven, to the number of 200, de- 
scended on Mount Hermon, chose the most 
beautiful women for their unnatural wooing, 
taught them luxury and witchcraft, and be- 
came by them the fathers of giants 3,000 cubits 
high, who devastated the world into famine 
and misery. At last four great angels, Michael, 
Gabriel, Surjan, Urgan, appealed to God to in- 
terpose and punish. Therefore, God flung 
down Azazel, the wickedest of these fallen 
spirits, on a bed of sharp rocks, and bound 
him in fetters, till he shall be flung at last into 
the fiery pool. After this the giant demons, 
who were the offspring of these corrupted an- 
gels, fought against and destroyed each other 
and they, too, were reserved in darkness for 
their final doom.! 

But the apparently mythical character of 
these loves of the fallen angels with the daugh- 
ters of men led to early efforts to eliminate 
such a meaning from the sacred text.2 This 
can only be done by methods of subterfuge, 
and unconsciously dishonest exegesis, which, 
springing not from fearless inquiry but from @ 
priori dogmatic bias, have reduced whole vol- 
umes, nay whole libraries, of Scriptural inter- 


' pretation to self-refuting futility. 


These attempts took two directions. 

i. The Targums of Pseudo-Jonathan and 
Onkelos and the ‘ Bereshith Rabba’’*?— fol- 
lowed by Saadia, Rashi, Abn Ezra, and in mod- 
ern times by Spinoza, Herder, and Buttmann 
—understood the ‘‘Sons of Elohim’’ to mean 
“the sons of princes.” But this way of escape 
from a view which they disliked is impossible. 
There would have been no monstrous criminal- 
ity in the intermarriage of the mighty and the 
poor; and further, ‘‘The daughters of the 
Adam,”’ 7. ¢., of the human race, cannot possi- 
bly mean merely women of humble rank, nor 
would ‘daughters of men’’ be, in that case, 
a true antithesis to ‘‘sons of God.”’ 

il. Some of the later Fathers adopted an- 
other intepretation no less imaginary, and were 
followed by the Reformers, and by masses of 
modern pre-critical or biased exegetes like 
Heevernick, Hengstenberg and others. They 
explained ‘‘the sons of God”’ to be the pious 


1See Jellinek in ‘“ Midrash Abchir.” Azazel (Leviti 
cus xvi, 8) the inventor of rouge, etc., is stigmatized as 
the worst. 

2See Perowne in ‘Smith’s Dictionary,” s. v, Noah. 

3 Chapter xxvi. 





MAN'S AGE AND STATURE—ANTEDILUVIAN WICKEDNESS. 


race of Seth, ‘‘ which unwisely mixed itself in 


marriage with the wicked Cainites.’’ But, even” 
if ‘‘sons of God” could be thus baldly and— 


abruptly used to describe ‘‘ pious men,”’ it is 
inconceivable that daughters of men should 


have a perfectly general meaning in verse I 


and a very special one in the next clause. 

iii. Other glosses are isolated and need no 
notice. There can be no question that we are 
here meant to understand the unlawful inter- 
course of women and fallen spirits. 

As in the Book of Enoch and in the Epistles 
of Saint Peter and Saint Jude, Yahveh is ren- 
dered indignant by this depravity, and he said, 
““my spirit shall not abide (or rule) in man for- 
ever.’?! Whatever be the exact significance of 
the verb, the general sense seems to be that God 
will take away from man the breath of divine 
life which he had depraved. 

The next words usually rendered ‘‘for that 
he also is flesh’’ are no less uncertain. The 
word 6’shaggam is of highly dubious meaning. 
Dillmann, with a slight change of reading, fol- 
lows Gesenius, Vater, and Tuch, and renders 
“(on account of their error he is flesh’’; and 
this rendering is given in the margin of our 
Revised Version in the form, ‘‘in their going 
astray they are flesh.’?’ The text of the word 
is probably corrupt. Nor can we be sure as to 
the meaning of ‘‘but his days shall be 120 
years.’”’? This is usually understood to mean 
that human life would hereafter be shortened 
to the limit of 120 years. But there are two 
difficulties in this view. On the one hand, 
though we are no longer told of men living 900 
years and upward, yet Noah, Abram, and the 
postdiluvian Fathers, from Shem to Terah,? all 
greatly exceeded the limit of 120 years, and, 
on the other hand, in historical times 80 years, 
not 120, became the normal limit of human 
ite,” 

There is, therefore, much to be said for the 
opinion that in these words a respite of 120 
years as a time for repentance is granted to 
men before the deluge. In the East 120 years 
is ‘‘an age’’ and an astronomical cyle (12 x 10), 

The fourth verse seems to be partly retro- 
spective. It tells us that the ‘‘ giants (7’philim) 
were on the earth in those days,’? and that 
afterward there were heroes of old (gzbborim), 
“the men of renown.’’ The word 2’philim 
seems to be derived from maphail, ‘to fall.”’ It 
has been variously rendered, ‘‘ giants,’’ ‘‘ tob- 
bers,’”? ‘‘men of violence,’’ ‘‘bastards,’’? and 
‘fallen spirits.’’? All that we can say is that in 
this slight allusion we are in the same sphere 


of ancient traditions as that of the Arabians, 
1S0 margin Revised Version; Vulgate, non perma- 
nebit. 
2 Genesis xi, 10-33. 
3 Psalm xc, 10; compare I. Samuel iv, 15-18. 
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who tell of their giant predecessors the Adites, 
the Themudites. The children of Israel looked 
on the colossal sons of Anak as akin to these 
prehistoric races.! Perhaps the widely diffused 
belief in gigantic ancient tribes may have been 
fostered or created by the discovery of fossil 
bones, which belong to extinct animals but 
were mistaken for human remains. 

Amid the universal corruption ‘‘ Yahveh re-_ 
pented that he had made man, since every form 
of the thought of his heart was only evil, and 
he was pained in his heart.” 

Of course, there is another and higher sense 
in which ‘‘God is not a man, that he should 
repent.’ But the expression is perfectly in- 
telligible, if taken as frankly anthropopathic. 
Yet even as far back as the days of the LXX. 
there was an attempt to smooth it down. On- 
kelos renders it, ‘‘ And spake by his word to 
break their strength according to his will,’’ and 
Pseudo-Jonathan, ‘‘ And disputed with his word 
concerning him.”’ 

Yahveh, therefore, determined to blot out 
from the face of the earth alike the human 
race, and animals, and reptiles, and birds, which 
were regarded as sharing with man the common 
curse. ‘‘But Noah found grace in the eyes of 
the Lord.” 


THE FLOOD, AS NARRATED BY THE 
PRIESTLY WRITER. 


(GENESIS VI, 9 TO 22.) 


Pe 


That we here pass from J to P is indicated at 
once by the new heading used exclusively by 
the Priestly writer, ‘‘ These are the generations 
of Noah.’? ‘The general pragmatism of the 
narrative, the formal introduction of dates and 
numbers, the recurrent phrases, the use of the 
name Elohim, and many other identities of 
style with his previous and subsequent narra- 
tives sufficiently indicate the author. Noah is 
introduced as though he had not been pre- 
viously anentioned, as ‘‘a righteous man and 
perfect’? among his contemporaries ‘‘in his 
generation.’ Like Enoch he walked with 
God. Saint Peter calls him ‘a preacher of 
righteousness,’ and the Koran, Nabi Allah, 
‘prophet of God.’’ He had three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. The earth was utterly full 
of corruption and violence, and by a divine 
‘‘measure for measure’? man’s corruption ne- 
cessitated, nay involved, his destruction, Con- 
sequently God reveals to Noah his determina- 
tion to obliterate all living things, and bade 


1 Numbers xiii, 33, where they are expressly called 


Nephilim, 
2 Numbers xxiii, 19; I. Samuel xv, 29. ‘The strength 
of Israel will not lie nor repent’; after verse 11, “‘It ree 


penteth me that I have set up Saul to be king.” 
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him build an ark ! of gopher wood (some resin- 
ous tree, perhaps juniper), and to smear it 
within and without with pitch,? to prevent 
leakage. It was to be made in cells,* in the 
shape of a huge chest of three stories, 300 
cubits long, 50 broad, and 30 high (Zz. @., 
450,000 cubits in contents). It was to have a 
door at one side ; and perhaps — for the mean- 
ing is uncertain —a window,‘ a cubit high, 
running round its four sides to give light. In 
this ark he should be saved amid the universal 


BUILDING OF THE ARK—SUBSIDENCE OF THE WATERS. 


destruction of the coming flood.1 With him 
should be saved his wife, his three sons, and 
their three wives. He was to take with him 
pairs of animals, birds, and reptiles, which 
should ‘‘come to him,’’ to preserve them alive. 
He was also to gather stores of food for himself 
and for them—and all these commands he 
obeyed. Such is the narrative of the Priestly 
writer. We will consider its significance and 
some of the problems it suggests, when we 
have given the parallel narrative of the Yahvist. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE FLOOD AND THE NARRATIVE OF THE YAHVIST. 
(GENESIS VII, 1-19—J, EXCEPT PERHAPS, 6-9, I1, 13-16a.) 


HE Lord bids. Noah and his house enter 
the ark, and take:to him all clean crea- 
tures and birds by sevens, and all un- 

clean by pairs, for after seven days it should 
rain for forty days and nights, and every living 
thing should be destroyed. The sixth verse, 
which says that Noah was 600 years old when 
he entered the ark, perhaps belongs to P. 

The writer does not tell us how Noah was to 
know which beasts were clean and which were 
unclean, so many centuries before the institu- 
tion of Levitism; but the necessity for taking 
seven pairs of the clean creatures arose from 
the fact that a thank offering ‘‘of every clean 
beast and every clean fowl’’ is mentioned in 
viii, 20. Theexpression ‘‘ seven by seven ”’ (vil, 
2), taken in connection with the remark that all 
creatures went into the ark two by two, seems 
clearly to show that seven pairs of every clean 
beast and fowl are meant. The numbers 
“‘seven’’ and ‘‘ forty ’’ have a symbolic signifi- 
cance. The first mystically indicates ‘the 
striving of man up to God’’; the second is 
constantly used in Scripture with connotations 
of penalty.® 

The mention of the fact that Yahvéh ‘shut 
the door after Noah,’ and the brief description 
of the result of the deluge in verses 12, 17, 22, 
23 may also belong to J. 

The rest of the chapter, in the opinion of 
most modern critics, belongs to P or to the 
Redactor. It tells us that the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up and the windows ® 


17@bah, ‘an oblong chest,’ Perhaps an Egyptian 
word, 2 Kopher, bitumen or asphalt. 

3 Kinnim, literally “ nests,” 

4Not ‘‘a lattice,” as vii, 11, viii, 2; nor “an aperture,” 
as in viii, 6; but ¢sohar, ‘light,’ not used elsewhere but 
in the dual, ‘“‘double-light,”’ equivalent to midday. 

5See Numbers xiv, 34; Deuteronomy xxv, 3, etc. 

6Hebrew arubbdth, ‘The latticed windows.” Com- 
pare Isaiah xxiv, 18; Job xxxviii, 16; Proverbs viii, 28; 
Spurrell, 





of heaven opened on the seventeenth day of 
the second month (April or May?) ; and that 
on that day, Noah, his family, and all animals, 
two and two, male and female, and ‘every 
bird of every wing,’ all entered the ark. The 
ark was uplifted by the increasing waters, 
which covered ‘“‘all the high mountains under 
the whole heaven,’ rising above them toa, 
depth of fifteen cubits. It is probably to the 
Yahvist that we owe the statement that every- 
thing perished except Noah and his family, 
while perhaps it was the Priestly writer who 
recorded that the waters prevailed upon the 
earth 150 days. 


DETAILS ABOUT THE FLOOD. 
(GENESIS VIII, 25 To 20.3) 


The narrative mainly of J is continued in 
Genesis vili. The rain ceased, the waters 
ebbed away and the earth was dried by a wind 
sent from God. On the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month the ark rested upon the moun- 
tains of Ararat. After forty days Noah opened 
thé window of the ark and sent out the raven 
which the old Accadians regarded as ‘the bird 
of destiny,” but it flew to and fro and did not 
return. Then he sent forth a dove, which, 
finding no rest for the sole of her foot, flew 
back to the ark and Noah pulled herin. After 
seven days he again let her fly and she returned 
at eventide witha fresh olive leaf in her beak.5 





1 Mabdul, “flood”; only of the deluge (Psalm xxix, 
to), ‘‘the Lord sat as king at the flood”’ (Revised Ver- 
sion). 2Or according to others, Marchesvan, the 
rain month, October, 

83Probably verses 1 and 2a do not belong to J, and 
other verses seem to be added, e. g., 34-5, 14-19, 

4Ararat, a country. II. Kings xix, 37; Isaiah xxxvii, 
38; (LXX., Armenia, which is, in Assyrian, U-ra-ar-t7). 
Saint Jerome says that Ararat is the plain at the foot of 
Taurus through which flows the Araxes. There is no 
proof that Mount Masis, the highest peak, is intended. 

5 The olive flourishes in Armenia, and it is said to sur- 
vive under water. 


SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DELUGE. 


After waiting another seven days he sent her 
forth again. She returned no more and Noah 
removed the covering of the ark, looked, and 
the face of the ground was dry. The word 
used for ‘‘covering”’ is used also for the skin- 
covering of the tabernacle. 

Let us now consider various questions which 
naturally arise from the mosaic work of these 
combined narratives. What is the moral and 
spiritual significance of the deluge? That 
question is sufficiently answered in the New 
Testament. 

i. It was the punishment for sin; it was a 
flood ‘brought upon the world of the un- 
godly.’? Nor was it an irremediable, sudden 
destruction, sent without warning. On the 
contrary, for 120 years Noah had been a 
preacher of righteousness to his guilty con- 
temporaries, and the long suffering of God had 
waited in the days of Noah.! Thus regarded, 
the story of the deluge is a stern but most 
salutary lesson for man. It represents the 
eternal truth that God hates sin, and that when 
sin has become incurably ingrained in a nation, 
in a church, in a race, in a world, in the heart 
of an individual, then, at all costs, and because 
of that eternal love of which sin is the defiance, 
God will obliterate and sweep it away. 

ii. It was a new beginning. When evil has 
become fixed, finished, and incurable, the pit 
swallows it up; the earth as it were opens her 
mouth to vomit out her inhabitants (Leviticus 
XvVili, 25). 

iii. It was a lustral wave which swept over 
the polluted earth. Thus, Saint Peter ex- 
pressly says that Christ, ‘‘ being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit, in 
which also he went and preached unto the 
spirits in prison, which aforetime were dis- 
obedient, when the long suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, 
were saved through water: which also, after a 
true likeness [or ‘‘in the anti-type’’], doth 
now save you, even baptism, not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the interro- 
gation of a good conscience toward God 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’’? 
In the point of view of the great apostle the 
deluge was the baptism and regeneration of 
the world. 

iv. In the contemplation of these moral and 
spiritual conceptions, minor questions of his- 
tory, archeology, and criticism shrink into 
comparative insignificance. They were, in- 


11, Peter iii, 20. 

21. Peter iii, 18, 21. Compare Job xxii, 15-19; Isaiah 
xxiv, 5,6,18. ‘‘The earth is defiled under the inhabit- 
ants thereof. Therefore hath the curse devoured the 
earth.” Matthew xxiv, 38, ff; Luke xvii, 26, ff; II. 
Peter ii, 5, iii, 6. 
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deed, of little or no importance in the mind of 
the writers. All such questions we will glance 
at a little later. Meanwhile it is surely an 
unmistakable fact that here we have two sepa- 
rate narratives side by side. Apart from obvi- 
ous repetitions, and differences of style and 
expression, there appear to be distinct varia- 
tions between the details of P and J. Omitting 
any minor points we may mention three of 
these. (1) InP (vi, 19-20) Noah is commanded 
to take with him into the ark one pair of all 
living animals, birds, and reptiles: but in J he 
is bidden to take with him all clean animals 
and fowls by sevens, z. ¢., fourteen of each; 
and unclean species by single pairs (vii, 2-3). 


‘The reason for this discrepancy can only bea 


matter of conjecture. Reuss thinks that the 
Yahvist supposed that some of the clean crea- 
tures would be for food, while the Priestly 
writer regarded,the Sethites as vegetarians. 
Others suppose that the extra number of clean 
creatures was to provide for the needs of sacri- 
ficé.- (2) In /P. (vid, 11; “vili, 2) thé deluge is 
attributed to the breaking up of the fountains 
of the deep, and the opening of the windows 
of heaven. In J (vii, 4-12) it is ascribed to the 
agency of rain only. (3) There seems to be an 
irreconcilable chronology in the reports of the 
deluge. In P (vii, 11) the deluge begins on the 
seventeenth day of the second month of the ~ 
600th year of Noah. In 150 days the waters 
have attained their maximum depth (viii, 3). 
This brings us to the seventeenth day of the 
seventh month, so that the rise of the waters 
lasted for five months of thirty days. The 
mountain tops appear on the first day of the 
tenth month (vill, 5). By the first day of 
Noah’s 6o0r1st year (vill, 13) the face of the 
ground is dry; and the earth is perfectly dry 
by the twenty-seventh day of the second 
month. This gives usa lunar year, from the 
seventeenth of the second month of the 6ooth 
year of Noah’s life to the seventeenth of the 
second month of the 6o1st year, and ten days, 
1. @., 370 days. Now, this is neither a lunar 
nor a solar year.! But in J the duration of the 
flood seems to be much shorter. Noah is bid- 
den to enter the ark (vii, 1), because, in seven 
days (vii, 4) the rain will begin. It rains for 
forty days and nights (vii, 12, 17), and after 
forty days (viii, 6) Noah opens the ark, and lets 
loose, at periods of seven days, ‘‘the raven,” 
and then three successive times a dove. It 
is not easy to see how to manipulate forty 
and twenty-eight, equivalent to sixty-eight, 
days so as to reconcile the calculation with the 
370 days of P, though, doubtless, the task may 
not be beyond the skill of harmonists, who 
attack it with determined prepossessions, and 





1 Twelve lunar months only make about 354 days, but 
the day of the new moon was often counted twice. 
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by all sorts of strange methods force the two 
stories’to say exactly the same thing. 

v. Was the flood’ universal, as regards the 
whole surface of the globe? ‘The difficulties of 


accepting such a view in the face of the facts: 


revealed to us by scientific examinations of the 
earth’s surface, its existing animals and its 
fossils, are immense and, indeed, insuperable, 


but (rz) the flood is represented as universal, as 


regards that race of man with which the sacred 
writers are dealing — the degenerate Sethites— 
and they might have been destroyed by a par- 
tial deluge ; and (2) it is wholly needless to 
press literally the oriental hyperbole that, ‘‘all 
the high mountains which are under the whole 
heavens were covered,’’ and that ‘‘ the waters 
prevailed fifteen cubits above them.’’ Is there 
a single commentator who has ever dreamed of 
literally interpreting the phrase of Obadiah in 
I. Kings xviii, 10, that ‘‘ There is no nation or 
kingdom, whither my Lord hath not sent to 
seek thee?’’ Or the statement (Genesis xli, 
57) that ‘‘all countries came to Egypt to buy 
corn?’’ It is equally superfluous to insist on 
the literal meaning here. If, because of this 
single phrase and a few other general expres- 
sions, anyone thinks it a matter of very igno- 
rant faith to believe that there were fifteen 
cubits — more than twenty-two feet — of water 
above the summits of Chimborazo and Dhawal- 
aghiri, science and criticism are not for him. 
Intellectual childishness and a priori dogma- 
tism, even though in these matters they shut 
their eyes to the clearest indication of that 
light of advancing knowledge, which, like all 
other truth, is a revelation from God, need not, 
however, hinder the reception of moral and 
spiritual truth. The teaching of vital truth 
was the one end of these sacred writings, 
which, alike for the wise and for the foolish, 
for the learned and for the ignorant, ‘‘ contain 
all things necessary for salvation.’’ If we seek 
and find that divine revelation, we need not be 
troubled by minor difficulties. 

vi. Immense pains have been bestowed on 
the attempt to explain the construction of the 
ark. A Dutch Mennonite, named Jansen, in 


the year 1609, attempted to construct 4 vessel ' 


on the same model at Hoorn. The attempt 
failed, because the structure broke to pieces. 
The word 7ébaéh is apparently Egyptian and is 
only used again for the ark of bulrushes in 
which the child Moses was laid.1. The descrip- 
‘tion (vi, 15) is that of a colossal, oblong chest 
—a parallelopiped of wood, smeared with bitu- 
men, of vast cubic contents, three stories high, 


but apparently with only a single door in its | 


side. Apart from a special series of miracles, 
such a structure would have been equally im- 





1 Egyptian zba, ‘‘chest”’; and 7/7, ‘‘ boat.” 
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possible and useless. If it could be so built at 
all, it must have sunk deep into the water, and 
then the mass of nuntberless large animals, 
wild and tame, of birds and reptiles, amount- 
ing to many thousand, ‘in the lowest story, 
could have had neither light nor air: All that 
we are told about any window is couched in the 
obscure words (vi, 16) ‘“‘A light [or ‘roof’] 
shalt thou make to the ark, and ’to a cubit shalt 
thou finish it upward’’ (or ‘from above’’). 
On the supposition that the writer attached im- 
portance to the details, and was not exclusively 
occupied in impressing moral truth by power- 
ful symbols, it is clear that, in all which affects. 
the ark, we are plunged into a complicated 
series of stupendous, continuous, and meaning- 
less miracles, on ‘which we can throw no further 
light, and from which-no further lessons are 
any longer discoverable. 

vii. Legends of a deluge and of the preser- 
vation of one righteous man with his family to- 
repeople the earth, though they are not, as has 
sometimes been asserted, universal, are yet 
widely diffused. They exist among very differ- 
ent classes of nations. They are not found, 
apparently, among nations which inhabit coun- 
tries which from their physiography are ex- 
empt from such cataclysms, as, for instance, . 
the Egyptians and Arabians ; and in some cases. 
supposed ‘‘traditions’? among savages were 
not indigenous, but were only the dim, incon- 
gruous echoes of what they had heard from 
Christian travelers and missionaries. Among 
the Chinese, liable to overwhelming ‘disaster 
by the flooding of such rivers as the Hoang 
Ho, it was natural to expect stories of deluges. 
But the features of closest resemblance to the 
sacred narrative are found in the traditions of 
the Greeks, the Hindoos, and above all the 
ancient Chaldeans. 

1. The Greeks had two such myths: that 
of Ogyges and that of Deucalion.: That of 
Ogyges is very vague and is exclusively con- 
nected ‘with Boeotia, and the lake Copais ; but 
that of Deucalion in many incidents resembles. 
the Noachian deluge. The world had sunk 
into infamy. The ocean and the clouds com- 
bined to drown all living creatures; but the 
pious Deucalion, guided by his father Prome- 
theus, had built a chest in which he floated 
safely with his wife Pyrrha, and by which he 
was safely borne to the peaks of Parnassus. 
There he sacrificed a thankoffering. As given 
by Lucian, this legend is conneeted with Hie- 
rapolis. Deucalion, like Noah, endeavors: to- 
discover the condition of the earth by sending 
forth a dove from his ark which returns the 
first time, but not the second. 

2. In the Indian tradition a demon, Haya- 
griva, steals the Vedas and the world is plunged 
into wickedness, from which only the seven 


CHALDEAN TRADITION—THE SACRIFICE AND PROMISE. 


saints and Satyavrata or WVaivaswata, the 
seventh Manu, areexempt. Vishnu appearing 
to Satyavrata, as a fish, prophesies that in 
seven days there will be a universal deluge, and 
warns the pious king to take with him into an 
ark the seven saints, their wives, and one pair of 
allanimals. In seven days the world is over- 
whelmed in the waters of the ocean, swollen 
by torrents of rain. Satyavrata sees a*boat, 
enters it with the saints, is drawn by Vishnu 
himself in the form of a horned fish till after 
many years he is left safe on Mount Himaran, 
and becomes the seventh Manu. After this 
- follows an incident which somewhat resembles 
the curse of Ham. 

3. Still nearer to the Jewish tradition is that 
of Chaldea. Thirty years ago it was only 
known from the meager account of Berosus 
(died about 260 B. C.), but in 1872 Mr. George 
Smith translated a much fuller form of this 
myth from Assyrian bricks in the British Mu- 


seum which had been copied for the famous | 


library of King Assur-bani-pal (668-626 B. C.). 
Xisuthros, called also Hassis-Hadra (‘‘ pious 
and wise’’),! represents the ten generations 
from the first man. The god Belus prophesies 
to him a vast rain flood, which shall begin on 
the fifteenth of the month Daisios. He builds 
a ship 3,000 feet long and 1,200 feet broad.? A 
voice says to him, ‘‘enter the ship and shut 
the door.’’ He has taken with him specimens 
of all animals, birds, and reptiles, for which he 
has stored provisions. The flood lasts seven 
days and is drained off in seven days. When 
the rain ceases, he sends out first a dove and 
then a swallow, which return. The third time 
he sends out a raven which wades in the shal- 
lows and does not return. Meanwhile the 
ship of Xisuthros had grounded on an Arme- 
nian mountain named Nizir. He leaves it with 
his wife, his daughter and a pilot, erects an 
altar and offers sacrifices. His ark was said to 
be preserved in the mountains of Armenia, and 


1This name, which Professor Sayce writes Adrakha- 
sis, occurs in another fragment of the Chaldean poem, 
See also George Smith, ‘‘ Chaldean Genesis,”’ pp. 262-294. 

2It has six stories and nine interior compartments, 
The old Chaldean poem is quoted by Professor Sayce, 
in ‘‘The Higher Criticism and the Monuments,’ pp- 
107-113. 
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pieces of it smeared with bitumen were used 
as amulets. 

4. But amid many curious resemblances it 
will be seen that in every instance the sacred 
narrative is quite incomparably superior in 
sobriety and spiritual meaning. It alone is 
purely monotheistic, and it avoids the mon- 
strous polytheism and unworthy, incongruous 
elements in which the ancient mythologies are 
involved. The sacred writers do not pause for 
emotion or poetic description. They are intent 
on the moral: lesson that God hates sin and 
saves the righteous. 

That there must be some connection between 


‘the Babylonian epic and the narrative of P 


and J is certain; but, though the Babylonian 
poem is of very great antiquity, it cannot be 
shown that the sacred writers have directly 
availed themselves of it. 


THE SACRIFICE AND THE PROMISE. 
(GENESIS VIII, 20 TO 22.) 

After leaving the ark with his family, and all 
the living things which had been saved, Noah 
built an altar—the first mentioned in S¢rip- 
ture —and offered burnt offerings of ‘‘ every 
clean beast and of every clean fowl.’? Yahveh 
smelled ‘‘the odor of satisfaction,’? and said 
‘to himself’? that he would never again curse 
the ground because of man nor smite every 
living thing. The cogitation of man’s heart is 
indeed ‘evil from his youth. But God would 
dealin other ways of retribution and deliver- 
ance with this original corruption and its de- 
velopments, and till the end of time, days and 
seasons in their cycles of benevolence would 
still continue —seed-time and harvest, cold 
and heat, summer and winter, day and night. 
The Lord does not promise that sin shall ever 
escape punishment, but only that the earth 
shall not be again overwhelmed by an univer- 
sal flood. Here again we find a resemblance in 
the old Chaldean epoch, in which Ea says to 
Bel: 


‘« Yet the Sinner bear his own sin ; 

May he not be cut off! be merciful that he be not 
destroyed ! ' 

Instead of causing a deluge, let lions come and minish 
mankind. 

Let hyenas come let there bea famine 

Instead of causing a deluge, let the plague-god come 
and minish mankind,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NOACHIAN COVENANT AND ITS SYMBOL. 
(GENESIS IX, 1 TO 17.) 


OW that the deluge was over, God — 
| \ Elohim — blessed the sole human sur- 
vivors of the drowned world, bade them 
be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth,! and 
gave them the dominion of awe-inspiring su- 
periority over every living thing. Now, too, 
for the first time, man is granted ‘‘ every living 
creature’’ as well as the ‘‘ green herb’’ for 
food ; only he must not eat flesh with its soul, 
which is its blood.? 
tion strongly insisted on in the Levitic ordi- 
nances (Leviticus xvii, 10-14). Whatever sheds 
human blood, whether man or beast, must be 
put to death for violating the image of God in 
man.® Before the reign of law and justice was 
securely established it was most necessary to 
impress on man the inherent sanctity of hu- 
man life, which many nations, both savage and 
civilized, have held so cheap. This simple 
covenant was required of man; and God on his 
part promised that there should never more be 
a flood to destroy the earth, and appointed his 
bow in the cloud as a sign of the eternal cove- 
nant between him and the earth. To this prom- 
ise Isaiah alludes in the passage (liv, 8-9), ‘In 
overflowing wrath I hid my face from thee for 
a moment; but with everlasting kindness will 
I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Re- 
deemer. For this is as the waters of [‘the 
days of’] Noah unto me: for as I have sworn 
that the waters of Noah should no more go 
over the earth, so have I sworn that I would 
not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee ’’,(Re- 
vised Version). 

Those who impugn the story of the rainbow 
on the ground that whenever there was rain 
and sun there must also have been rainbows 
raise a needless difficulty. The passage does 
not say that the rainbow was first created after 
the deluge, but only that it was then first made 
the sign of the new and blessed covenant. The 
word rendered “I have set my bow in the 
clouds ’’ means literally ‘‘ I have given.’’ 


1This command has been already recorded (viii, 
16-17). 

2The blood is the nephesh, physical principle of life, 
not the rwach or spirit, Compare Virgil “ Atneid,” ix, 
349, ‘‘purpuream vomit tlle animam.” ‘This command 
specially forbade the brutal custom, prevalent till recent 
years in Abyssinia, of cutting steaks out of the living 
animal. Compare I. Samuel xiv, 32. It has had an im- 
mense and permanent influence on the Jewish race and 
was imposed even on the Gentiles at the dawn of Chris- 
tianity (Acts xv, 20, 29), 

3So in Exodus xxi, 28, the ox which has gored a man 
must be killed, and as late as 1486 a boar which had 
killed a child was executed on the scaffold at Ypres. 


We find the same prohibi- . 


she 
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No more suitable sign that God has vouch- 
safed the promise of mercy could have been 
appointed than that lovely and radiant phan- 
tom of ‘‘painted tears.’? Even in the final 
book of the New Testament we find this em- 
blem of eternal compassion in the ‘‘ rainbow 
round about the throne in sight like unto an 
emerald ’’;! and it is described as forming his 
aureole of angels which are sent on the mes- 
sages of the Almighty.2 Many nations have 
turned to the rainbow with instinctive joy and 
hope, and have connected it with the behests 
of heaven. To the Greeks it was the shining 
path, down which ‘‘ golden winged Iris, the 
daughter of Thaumas by Electra, daughter of 
Oceanus, descended with the compassionate 
mandates of Zeus’’; and Homer also speaks of 
it as ‘‘a portent,’’ though not always of peace. 
In the Scandinavian Sagas it is the bridge be- 
tween heaven and earth. The course of so 
many centuries and millenniums has not in the 
least robbed it of its sacred significance. 


THE SIN OF NOAH—OF HAM AND CANAAN, 
(GENEsIs IX, 18 TO 26.) 
Fis 


The three sons of Noah in the order of their 
birth were Shem, Ham, and Japheth.® These 
repeopled the earth; and the son of Ham was 
Canaan. It soon, alas! became too clear that 
“The device of man’s heart was evil from his 
youth,”’? and that sin born of the evil propen- 
sity would still hold sway in the freshly lus- 
trated world. There was to be yet another 
tree of the knowledge of evil. For ‘‘ Noah, 
the husbandman, began and planted a vine- 
yard.’?* The vine was in itself a precious and 
beautiful gift of God, and the fruit of the grape 
made, in its unfermented form, a delicious and 
wholesome beverage. Even in its fermented 
form, it would have been harmless, if it had 
not been perverted by the powers of evil for 
the frightful misery and age-long destruction 
of the human race. But under existing cir- 
cumstances, as our greatest living statesman 


1 Revelation iv, 3. 2 Revelation x, r. 

8 The order of birth is, however, uncertain. In Gene- 
sis x, 21, ‘‘ Shem the brother of Japheth the 
elder” (Authorized Version and LXX.), should, perhaps, 
be “the elder brother of Japheth’’ (Revised Version ; 
Authorized Version, margin). Joséphus puts them in 
the order, Shem, Japheth, Ham. Shem is placed first in 
V, 32, Vii, 13, ix, 18, x, 1; I, Chronicles i, 4. 

4Such, though the epithet, “the husbandman,” is 
surprising, seems to be the true translation, Literally, 
it is the “man of the earth” (ish ha-adamah). 


EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE—SHAME AND INFAMY. 


has said, ‘‘ strong drink produces and has pro- 
duced evils more deadly than war, famine, and 
pestilence combined.’ The tempting oppor- 
tunity fatally meets the susceptible disposition. 
The pleasurable instigation from without, 
united with the dangerous impulse from with- 
in, seduces and masters the human will, and 
thus the fruit of the vine is turned into a 
lethal agent which makes the god-like soul of 
man the blighted and abject slave of a dead 
chemical product. Under the influence of 
drink, man —created in the divine image, man 
with the sign of his redemption marked visibly 
upon his forehead — is smitten with the serpen- 
tine curse of degradation and becomes ‘‘ earthly, 
sensual, devilish,’’ until at last he sinks to the 
worst depths of infamy. The moderate use of 
wine is nowhere decisively forbidden in Scrip- 
ture. The temptation to excess in the East is 
far less intense and the examples of excess are 
far fewer than in Western and Northern re- 
gions. So far as wine was used in perfect mod- 
eration to promote the harmless mirth of feasts 
and make glad the heart of man, there was no 
necessity for its prohibition.! The sin begins 
with the abuse, not with the temperate use; 
with the excess, not with the participation, 
except so far as the latter — under certain fatal 
conditions of heredity and of national unwis- 
dom —conduces inevitably to the former. But 
even the moderate and unforbidden use of in- 
toxicants may become perilous when considera- 
tions of greed, and appetite, and custom are 
given undisturbed predominance for the utter 
and wholesale destruction of souls for which 
Christ died. Asceticism, self-torture, fasting, 
abstinence are not of themselves among the 
necessary requirements of pure religion and 
undefiled. The fruits of the spirit under the 
old covenant, as under the new, are love, joy, 
peace. But there are circumstances in which 
abstinence from every form of wine becomes 
an imperative duty for the tempted individual, 
as the only means by which he can retain the 
self-control which distinguishes between man- 
hood and animalism. It may also become a 
counsel of mercy and perfection for thousands 
of the untempted who feel it a duty, by pre- 
cept and example, to help and to save their 
miserable, perishing, and tempted brethren. 

The wide dissemination of the invention of 
fermented drink is shown by the fact that the 
root for the word ‘‘ wine”’ is found in so many 
languages. Many nations have, under one form 
and another, worshiped 


“ Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crushed the sweet poison of misuséd wine.” 
, 
1It may, however, be said that in not a few places it is 
discouraged and made a topic of most earnest warning: 
é. g., Proverbs xxiii, 29-35, xx, 1; Isaiah xxvili, 7; Hosea 
iv, 11; Joeli, 5 ; Ephesians v, 18; I. Corinthians vi, to, etc. 
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Yet, whether worshiped as Bacchus or as 
Osiris, the discoverer of intoxicants gave to 
the world the most potent of all the imple- 
ments which ‘the evil genii whose blessings 
are curses in disguise’? have ever been able to 
employ for the damnation of human souls. 
And here, thus early in the world’s history, 
the peril which lay in this discovery is fore- 
shadowed. In one line we read that Noah 
planted a vineyard; in the next that he 
drank of the wine and became drunken; in 
the next that the righteous patriarch, who 
had been saved from the overwhelming flood, 
lay uncovered+in his tent, a spectacle of 
shame and infamy; in the next that his 
degradation called forth all that was loathly 
in the vile and impure dispositions of his 
grandson and his second son, and then that, 
as a consequence of this foul and hideous 
scene, a curse is laid on the whole family of 
man. The spectacle of a father’s shame would 
have awakened a biush of pity—a throb of 
anguish too deep for tears—in any mind of 
ordinary decency. In the base, corrupted 
mind of Ham—the type of all minds which 
exult in the unashamed self-revelation of 
human weakness, and make it a subject not 
of modest self-humiliation, but of jibes and 
sneers—the pitiable scene only evoked his 
own radical worthlessness. Instead of cover- 
ing the sin with holy compassion, which we 
ought all to do always, when no higher duty 
requires its exposure and its punishment, Ham 
went out and told his two brothers, evidently 
with mockery and malignant comment. Shem 
and Japheth were of nobler moral temperament 
and knew what holiness, and filial piety, and 
delicate dignity required. They took ‘the 
upper garment’ of their father, laid it on 
both their shoulders, and “ going backward 
with averted faces so that they did not see 
the nakedness of their father,’’ laid the robe 
over him, and over his sin and shame. 

Drunkenness was never a common vice in 
Palestine. We are not told that our Lord, dur- 
ing his mortal life, once saw that spectacle of 
human beings in the shame of drunkenness 
which is so miserably and infamously common 
among us. Yet even the Jewish Rabbis, in 
their comments on these few verses, show 
us how entirely they realize the deep moral 
warning which lies in the terse and solemn 
narrative. 

‘“‘ When Noah awoke from his wine.’’! Under 
these simple words lies all the agony of a con- 
science, startled out of its drunken slumber — 
he becomes conscious of the shaken torch and 
snaky tresses of that Erinnys of the dawn which 
avenges the crimes of the darkness. He knew 





1 Yavin means both “wine” and “intoxication,” 
I. Samuel i, 14, XxXv, 37. 
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what his younger son had done unto him.! 
_ How he knew this we are not told, nor is it 
essential to the narrative. On becoming aware 
of the shameful fact, Noah uttered in prophetic 
verse his deep malediction on Canaan : 


“Cursed be Canaan ; 
A servant of servants shall he be to his brethren.” 


No answer can be given to the question why 
‘the curse fell on Canaan especially, unless it be 
that Ham was punished in part by the curse 
upon his son, and that God visits,‘‘ the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generations of them that hate him,” 
It must not, however, be supposed that, as in 
the proverb quoted and repudiated by Ezekiel, 
‘‘The fathers did eat sour grapes, and the chil- 
dren’s teeth were set on edge.’’ Each soul, we 
may be sure, bore its own iniquity, and the soul 
that sinneth ‘“‘it shall die.’? The people of 
Canaan were looked upon by the Israelites as 
prodigies of revolting wickedness. It seemed 
natural that on them the curse should have 
fallen, and it did fall with exceptional ruin on 
this contaminated race. They were in great 
measure extirpated; but the remnant of them 
were enslaved, partly by the descendants of 
Shem in the person of the Israelites, and partly 
by the descendants of Japheth in the islands 
and coasts of ‘Asia Minor. Asa matter of fact, 
the Canaanites were accursed both in their 
character— which was a shameful mixture of 
lust and cruelty —and in their religion, which 
reeked with degrading profligacy and atrocious 
rites in the worship of obscene Baalim. 





MALEDICTION AND BENEDICTION—TABLE OF NATIONS. 


There follows a blessing ‘on the eldest son, 
Shem, and the youngest, Japheth. Shem is 
blessed through his covenant God.! 

‘‘ Blessed be Yahveh, the God of Shem; 
And let Canaan be his servant.” 

Here the blessing of Shem lies mainly in the 
fact that his descendants are the people and 
the worshipers of Yahveh. The blessing on 
Japheth is connected with a play upon his 
name :” 


_ God enlarge Japheth, 
And let him dwell in the tents of Shem; 
And let Canaan be his [or their] servant.” 


As it is not perfectly clear how Japheth 
‘“‘dwelt in the tents of Shem,’’ some critics — 
as, for instance, Gesenius and Schrader — here 
gave to the word Shem the sense of ‘‘name’’ 
or 
tents.”’ Probably, however, the allusion is to 
the friendly commerce and intercourse between 
the descendants of the two races. A deeper 
meaning may be read into it in the light of 
such prophecies as that of Isaiah :* ‘‘ And the 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising . . . the 
abundance of the sea shall be converted unto 
thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come 
Macon chee. = 


The chapter ends with one of the chronolog- » 


ical notices furnished by the Priestly writer 
that Noah lived 350 years after the flood, and 
died at the age of 950. Burckhardt says that, 
“The grave of the prophet Noah is still shown 
at the little village of Kerak, in the region of 
the Lebanon.’’® 


CHAPTER. IX. 
THE TABLE OF THE NATIONS. 


EFORE drawing out the table of national 
affinity recorded in this chapter, a few 
remarks will give a clearer notion of its 

meaning and contents. 

i. It is often called an ethnological table. 
This, however, is hardly correct. Many of the 
names are not those of persons but those of 
towns, like Sidon; or districts and countries, 
like Canaan and Mizraim; or peoples and 
tribes,’ like Ludim, Jebusites, etc. 

ii. Nor is it, strictly speaking, an attempt at 
complete ethnography. It in no sense con- 
tains an exhaustive table even of the nations 
known to the Israelites. For instance, neither 

1As the curse was pronounced on Canaan, the son of 
Ham, and no curse is pronounced on Ham himself, there 
is an unsolved difficulty here. In verse 22, some ver- 
sions read ‘‘Ham and Canaan saw.” Others substitute 
Ham for Canaan in the curse (verses 25-27), or read 
“Wam, the father of Canaan,” or in this verse (24) ren- 


der “his younger son”’ by ‘‘grandson.’’ None of these 
expedients are tenable, but the difficulty remains. 





Arabians nor Persians are definitely named, 
nor Moabites, Edomites, Ishmaelites, nor does 
it mention people like the old Rephaim, Zuzim, 
Anakim, Emim, nor even the Amalekites — all 
of which tribes may have practically disap- 
peared by the date when it was drawn wp. 
That it should mention nations like the Hin- 
doos, the Nigritian races, the Chinese, the 
North American Indians, and other nations 
more or less unknown to the Hebrews, was not 
to have been expected. But, although it 
mainly deals with peoples which inhabited the 
countries lying round the Mediterranean basin 


1 Compare Deuteronomy xxxiii, 20; Exodus xix, 5. 

2May Elohim enlarge (yaphet) Japheth (yvepheth). 
Yepheth is the niphil form of pathah, “to open or 
extend.” 

3 Isaiah Ix, 3, 5. 

4+Compare Genesis xxii, 18; Ephesians iii, 6. 

5“ Travels,” I, 42; Kalisch, p. 231. 

6In this chapter, verses 1-7, 20, 22, 24, 31, 32 are sup- 
posed to belong to P and the rest to J. 


7 a is ° ; 
“fame ’?’—‘“‘ Let him dwell in renowned 


SEPARATION OF THE RACES— DESCENDANTS OF NOAH. 


and northward to the Euxine, and eastward to 
the Caspian, and southward to the Persian 
Gulf, it was doubtless meant to counteract the 
Jewish tendency to bigoted particularism. It 
served to show that God is the God of all man- 
kind—not only of the chosen people. It 
proved that, in the words of Saint Peter, ‘‘God 
is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth him, and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted of him,’’ and that, in the 
words of Saint Paul, ‘‘He hath made of one 
all nations of men. If haply they 
might feel after him, and find him, though he 
is not far from each one of us,’’ since, as the 
Greek poets had said, whom the Apostle of the 
Gentiles quotes with approval, ‘‘in him we 
live, and move, and have our being,’’ and ‘‘ we 
are also his offspring.” 

ili. The threefold division of the races of 
man has been very prominent. In a Babylo- 
nian legend Xisuthros had three sons whom the 
Sibyline oracles called Kronos, Titan, Japetos; 
and in the Persian legend Feridun has three 
sons Airya, Tira, Cairima. Some modern phi- 
lologists have also believed in three main divi- 
sions of the human race —the Aryan family, 
the Semitic, and the Turanian. The latter name 
is, however, an incorrect generalization for mul- 
titudes of scattered tribes and nations who can 
only be called Allophylian. 

iv. The division of mankind here is certainly 
not by colors, as was that of the Egyptians, 
who separated the races of man into yellow 
(Amu), white (7emchu), and black (Nahas). 

vy. Nor can much be inferred from the mean- 
ing of the designations. Shem means ‘“‘ name,” 
z. @., renown. It points to the noblest race, 
just as the Aryans, too, called themselves for 
the word arya, ‘‘noble.’’ Ham seems rather 
to mean ‘‘hot,’’ than to be related to the 
Egyptian word for ‘‘ black,’’ aname given to 
Egypt from the predominant color of its soil. 
What Japheth means is uncertain, since the play 
on words in ix, 27,isnotanetymology. Shem, 
the ancestor of the Hebrews, is represented as 
the eldest, and Ham asthe second. The Israel- 
ites came into contact with the Hamitic races 
and their culture before they had any close in- 
tercourse with the descendants of Japheth. 

vi. It seems clear that the table is founded 
mainly on geographical, rather than on purely 
ethnic, facts. Japheth represents the Northern 
and Western belt of nations, which lie for the 
most part north of the highlands of Asia Minor, 
Armenia, and Media—except Tud and Ar- 
phaxad. The descendants of Ham occupy the 
southern belt, including parts of Africa, Arabia, 
and Kgypt. The descendants of Shem occupy 
the Central zone of civilization, including As- 
syria, Aram, Northern Mesopotamia, and Syria. 
There are, however, some cross divisions, de- 

10 
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pending on political or historic circumstances 
of migrations and conquests, so that some 
names — é. g., Havilah and’Sheba — occur twice 
over. 

“This chapter,’? says Professor Sayce, ‘‘is 

not an ethnological table ; it is not concerned 
with races, but with geography, arranged gene- 
alogically in accordance with Semitic idiom. 
Thus, when we are told that Sidon was ‘the 
firstborn of Canaan,’ we are to understand that 
it was the first of Phoenician cities. ‘In this 
chapter’ we are not to look for a scientific divi- 
sion of mankind into their several races. 
All the tribes and nations mentioned belonged 
to the white race, which is, however, distin- 
guished into several varieties. In Bib- 
lical times, these various sub-races were mingled 
together in that square of the earth’s surface 
which constituted the known world to the civi- 
lized peoples of the East. It was the 
square which has witnessed the rise and growth 
of the civilization which mainly has an interest 
for us. This square is divided into 
three zones—a Northern, a Central, and a 
Southern. The Northern zone is represented 
by Japheth, the central by Shem, and the 
Southern by Ham. In one direction, however, 
along the coast of Palestine, Egyptian conquest 
caused the Southern zone to be extended into 
the zone of the center.’’! 

vii. Since seventy of the descendants of Noah 
are mentioned, the Jews held that there were 
seventy nations of the world. 

viii. The only passages which break the con- 
tinuity of the table are the episode of Nimrod 
(verses 8-12), on which I will speak later ; and 
the remark (verse 25) that Eber, the son of 
Salah, the son of Arphaxad, had two sons, 
Peleg and Joktan, and that Peleg, ‘‘ division,” 
was so called because ‘‘in his days the earth 
was divided.’’ Since Salah means ‘‘ propaga- 
tion,’’ and Peleg , ‘‘ division,’’ some suppose 
the names to be mythical. What is meant by 
the ‘division’? of the earth in the days of 
Peleg is uncertain ; it may allude to the diffu- * 
sion of population or the settlement of natural 
boundaries.? Eber means ‘‘ he who crosses 
over,’’ and the Hebrews (Genesis xiv, 13) were 
called ‘‘crossers over’? because they had. been 
originally a transeuphratic tribe, It is clear 
that this genealogical incident in the table of 
nations has not been influenced by any con- 
siderations of yanity, or the Jews would not 
have represented themselves as a mere sub- 
tribe in the family of the third son of Shem. 





1“The Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” pp. 
119-148; ‘Races of the Old Testament,” pp. 41, ff 

2Peleg may.also mean ‘‘ water course,’’ and some ex- 
plain the allusion by ‘the first cuttings of the canals 
which are found in such numbers between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates.” 
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THE EPISODE OF NIMROD.1 
(GENESIS X, 8 TO 12,) 
J. 

These verses are probably introduced from 
some other source into the table of nations. 
Nimrod, the son of Cush, is described as ‘“‘a 
mighty man [or gidbor or ‘hero’] on the 
earth,’’ and as so eminent for prowess as a 
huntsman that the proverb said, ‘like Nim- 
rod, the mighty hunter before the Lord.” ? 

From his being described as a son of Cush, 
and yet asa founder of Nineveh, some have sup- 
posed that, although the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians spoke a Semitic language, their king- 
dom had been founded by a hero of the race 
of Ham, who pushed his conquests far into the 
region of Shem; but several modern critics 
and Assyriologists of high repute—among 
whom may be reckoned Schrader —think that 
the name Cush has led to a confusion between 
the father of Nimrod, and a Babylonian tribe 
with a similar name. This is, however, highly 
uncertain, and there seemed to have been both 
Assyrian and South Asiatic Cushites of kin- 
dred families. The government and culture 
of Babylonia appear to have been founded by 
a non-Semitic race, called Accadians and Su- 
merians, and the text preserves a true tradition 
of the fact that Assyria was originally a de- 








STORY OF NIMROD—BUILDING OF BABEL. 


pendency of Babylon. Thus Nimrod founded 
Babylon, Erech (perhaps Ptolemy’s Orchoe, 
now Warka, near the mound. El-Assagah), 
Accad (Tel Nimroud), and Calneh (Ctesiphon) 
in the land of Shinar, before he founded a still 
vaster world-empire by carrying his victorious 
arms northward, and founding the four Assyr- 
ian states of Nineyeh, Rehoboth Ir, Calah (now 
Kalah Shergat), and Resen (Nimroud, between 
Kalah Shergat and Kuyunjik). There is no 
certain derivation of the name Nimrod, nor 
has any trace of him been discovered in Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian inscriptions, unless, with 
the late Mr. George Smith, we identify him 
with the legendary Izdubar; but Mr. Pinches. 
seems to have proved that this view is no 
longer tenable.!_ The wild guesses of commen-~ 
tators connect him with Ninus, Orion, and 
other mythic heroes. The Hebrews connected 
his name with the verb “to revolt,’ and the 
Haggadah was very busy with his supposed 
evil deeds. He is identified by Josephus with 
the builder of Babel. Rabbinic legends bring 
him down to the time of Abram, and, since Ur 
means ‘‘fire,’’? they say that he flung Abram 
into the fire for not worshiping his idols, but 
that the patriarch was miraculously preserved. 
These stories have been transferred to the 
“« Koran.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL AND THE DISPERSION. 
(GENESIS XI, 1 TO 9.) 


P to this time the whole earth was of one 

| language — “‘ lip’? —and one speech — 
‘‘of words one’’— and as the wander- 

ing tribes of men journeyed*® eastward‘ they 
found a valley-plain in the land of Shinar — 
the Babylonian-Assyrian Sumer, 7. e., Southern 
Babylonia — which, from its advantageous po- 
sition, tempted them to settle there. And 
they said to one another, ‘‘Come, let us bake 
bricks,®> and burn them thoroughly.’? They 
smeared the bricks with bitumen, which is 
abundant in the neighborhood, and proposed 
to build a very lofty tower.® ‘‘ Let us make us 


1Wellhausen attributes this episode to the Yahvist; 
Sayce to the Elohist. There is much uncertainty about 
its origin. 

2Literally, before the face of Yahveh. 

8The word implies “struck their tents,” for they 
were as yet Nomads, 

4Not ‘from the East” (as in Authorized Version), 
but ‘‘ Hast’ (Revised Version), 

5 The ‘‘ bricks,” in Hebrew, are so-called from their 
whiteness. 

6‘ With its top in the heavens’”—an eastern hyper- 
bole. Compare Deuteronomy i, 28, ix, 1; Daniel iv, 17, 





a name,’’? they said, ‘for we may perhaps be 
scattered over the earth.” But Yahveh came 
down to see the city and tower, which the 
children of men built, and said, ‘‘ Behold, they 
are one people and have one language, and, if 
left unrestrained, they will be debarred from 
nothing. Come, let us go down and confound 
their language, that they may not understand 
one another’s speech.’’ So Yahveh scattered 
them, and they ceased to build the city which 
was therefore called Babel—‘ confusion ’?— 
since Yahveh had there confounded the lan- 
guage of all the earth and scattered them 
abroad. 

In verse 7, besides the bold phrase, we have 
again the plural ‘Go to, let ws go down,’ on 
which I have already commented on Genesis i, 
26. Istill regard the expression as a “ plural 
of excellence’’; but it should be noted that 

1George Smith, ‘Chaldean Account of the Genesis,’ 
Pp. 167-262; ‘“‘Records of the Past,” vii, 133-149, zd. v 
(new series), p. xiii. 

2Some take it to mean a monument. 
Samuel viii, 13. 


Compare II. 


MANKIND DISPERSED—BABEL DESTROYED. 


neither the Rabbis nor the great Jewish com- 
mentators knew or accepted this explanation. 
In an interesting discussion between Rabbis 
and Christians,' the Christians urge these plu- 
rals in proof of the Trinity. The answer of 
the Rabbis was that God usually does noth- 
ing without consulting the supernal family, as 
in Daniel iv, 17: to which, however, we may 
oppose Isaiah xl, 12-14. Rav Jehuda said that 
God called ministering angels into existence to 
consult them. 

Such is the short and naively anthropomor- 
phic narrative in which the Yahvist touches 
incidentally on many great truths. The story 
of Babel is mentioned here alone in Scripture. 
It is meant to indicate that God did not intend 
men to remain as one undivided people using 
one form of speech. The divisions of man- 
kind, alike by natural barriers of seas, rivers, 
and mountains, and by the growth of dialects 
and estranging customs, is part of the divine or- 
dinance for the race. Although God has made 
all men of one, the separation of races tends to 
produce a rich variety and to give ample scope 
for the development of various endowments. 
It also saves man from the crushing burden of 
ambitious and overweening tyrannies. It tends 
to stir up the sluggish waves of human life, 
which otherwise might stagnate into universal 
putrescence. It breaks up the indolent immo- 
bility of custom. It stimulates every form of 
inquiry and of progress. It prevents men 
from exhausting the capabilities of limited 

’ areas by enabling them to avail themselves of 
the unlimited treasures and resources of the 
earth on which they dwell. It was, therefore, 
out of the highest beneficence that Yahveh de- 
feated the little plans of men. 

Another of the divine purposes is here inti- 
mated. It was to restrain the towering arro- 
gance of mankind, lest, if they formed but a 
single race under some impious tyrant, they 
might altogether forget God, and rush into 
every extreme of impiety, relying on their own 
strength and worshiping their own inventions. 
A Babylonian conqueror might be tempted to 
say in his heart, ‘‘I will ascend up to heaven ; 
above the stars of God will I erect my throne,’ 
but God’s answer to him would be the igno- 
minious obliteration of his short-lived plans by 
death— ‘‘but thou descendest into the grave, 
and into the deepest pit.’? We find an echo 
of the same thought in Jeremiah : ‘‘I will pun- 
ish Bel in Babylon, and I will bring forth out 
of his mouth that which he hath swallowed 
up, and the nations shall not flow together 
any more unto him: yea, the wall of Babylon 
shall fall.’’? 

To inculcate these lessons, the sacred writer 


1Sanhedrim, 380. 2Isaiah xiv, 13. 


3 Jeremiah li, 44. 
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adopts and modifies an ancient tradition. Al- 
though he does not here mention Nimrod, yet 
earliest Jewish legends attribute the attempt to 
found a world-empire to the mighty hunter 
whom they regarded as a rebel and a despot. 
Their imagination had been struck and haunted 
by the huge extent of Babylon, and the colos- 
sal towers of the temples of Bel-Merodach, both 
in that city and at Birs Nimroud. The latter, 
even in its fire-scathed ruins, excites the aston- 
ishment of travelers by its strength and vast 
extent. Even among the Babylonians there 
seems to have been a sense that there was some- 
thing impious in the construction of buildings 
so gigantic. 

The legend of its destruction by divine in- 
terposition— by storms of lightning — would 
take all the deeper root from the fact that even 
in ancient days the temple had been liable to 
severe vicissitudes.! In later times ‘‘ travelers 
saw in the vitrified bricks of the ruined tower, 
traces of the lightning which had punished 
the pride of its builders. 

Though no Babylonian inscription tells the 
story of the tower of Babel, Mr. George Smith 
has discovered, on the fragments of a tablet, 
allusions to a ‘‘ holy mount mingled in Babylon 
by small and great,’’ and how ‘‘ the God in an- © 
ger destroyed the secret designs of the build- 
ers,’ and ‘‘made strange their counsels ’’ and 
scattered them.? The site of the great temple 
of Bel-Merodach in Babylon long retained the 
old Sumerian name of El Saggil, ‘‘ the house 
of the lofty head,’? which towered over the 
great city, visible from afar. With the splen- 
dor of the tower was connected the immense 
size of the city which naturally tempted the 
victorious despots of Assyria to dreams of a 
world-affrighting empire, so that even Sargon, 
after the conquest of Syria ‘‘ appointed that all 
places should form a single kingdom.’’ The 
wise diffusion of Semitic dialects made the 
dream seem feasible, and the promotion of the 
use of one language has always been the aim of 
tyrants. But it is not often entirely successful, 
and the ‘‘various races’? which, as Berosus 
says, were gathered in Babylon told against it. 
The many languages spoken by representatives 
of conquered and immigrating races in Babylon 
made it natural to believe that it was the unfin- 
ished city which had been the scene of that 
confusion of tongues, when the original unity 
of speech among the descendants of Noah, 
after the deluge, was first confounded into 
mutually unintelligible languages. 





1It was restored by Nebuchadnezzar. For a modern 
description see Layard, ‘‘Nineveh and Babylon,” pp. 
484-505. 

2See Sayce, 
ments,’ pp. 153-157; 
ed. Sayce, pp. 120, ff.; but nothing is 
sion of tongues, 


“The Higher Criticism and the Monu- 
George Smith, ‘‘ Chaldean Genesis,” 
said of the confu- 
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For this reason the writer sees significance in 
the assonance of the name ‘‘ Babel’? with da/6é/, 
to confound, while at the same time the form 
of the story (verses 4, 5) seems to recognize 
the other derivation of the name from aé-zlu, 
“The gate of the god.” 

In this passage, as throughout the Bible, our 
one concern is to seize the moral and spiritual 
lessons, whether conveyed in the forms of tra- 
dition, of myth, or of parable. To take this 
story literally would be—as was said by Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa, ‘‘The theologian,” fifteen 





THE GENERATIONS FROM NOAH TO ABRAM. 


Canaan by the Septuagint, and the variations 
tabulated below, which are clearly due to inten- 
tional manipulation. In addition to this the 
readings of the Septuagint are often variant 
and uncertain. 

The object of the changes introduced by the 
Septuagint is easily discernible. (1) The Greek 
translators desired to make ten generations 
from Shem to Terah by inserting the name 
Canaan, which is also inserted in Luke iii, 36, 
and (2) to extend the number of years required 
for the ten generations. How entirely artificial 





























HEBREW. SAMARITAN. SEPTUAGINT. 
Before Before Before 
pirth of | Rest of | votai.|] birth of | Rest of | -rotai. || birth of | Fest Of | -rotal. 
son, . | son. 4 son. 3 | 
| 
Shen sias 100 500 600 100 500 600 100 / 500 600 
Arphaxad .. +35 403 438 135 303 438 135 400 535 
Canaan,:... Bi oie pee Sihahs aes Ae 130 330 | 460 
Sata eee on te etc 30 403 433 130 303 433 130 330 460 
EDEL Sine sale as 34 430 464 134 270 404 134 270 | 404 
BE Katee Ua res eae 30 209 239 130 109 239 130 ' 209 |} 339 
Reet Ris eattiets 0% 32 207 239 132 107 239 132 | 207 | 339 
SOG Sass ak viola cet 30 200 230 130 100 230 130 200 330 
IND DOT UA ivan kate 29 119 148 79 69 148 179 125 | 303 
Rs of bo eer rf 70 135 205 70 75 145 70 135 205 
Total saynerrtacs 390 | 1040 1270 





























centuries ago-—‘‘ Jewish babblement and folly.”’ 
To use the legend as decisive authority on ques- 
’ tions concerning the origin of languages is to 
take the things of science and give them to 
Scripture If the question of the origin of lan- 
guages can ever be solved at all, it will only be 
by scientific inquiry. The notion—idly de- 
duced from this passage — that Hebrew was the 
primitive language is now absolutely exploded, 
and cannot be held by anyone capable of under- 
standing even the elements of philology. Still 
more certain it is that the divergence of lan- 
guages and dialects, as far back as we can trace 
it on the oldest monuments of the human race, 
was not the result of a momentary interposi- 
tion — which, indeed, is not asserted by the 
writer — but arose from the slow working of 
age-long laws. . 


GENERATIONS FROM NOAH ‘TO ABRAM. 


MAINLY. P. 


(GENESIS XI, I0 TO 32.) 


The following genealogy records all that we 
know of the history of 390 years according to 
the Hebrew, 1040 years according to the Sa- 
maritan, and 1270 according to the Septuagint. 
The genealogy is constructed on exactly the 
same principles as that given by the Priestly 
writer in chapter v. - 

How little we can be sure of the numbers 
may be seen from the interpolation of the name 





is the number of years thus stated appears at 
once from the fact that the three numbers 
which belong to Salah are transferred without 
any change to Canaan. The insertion isclearly 
wrong, for Abram, like Noah, is evidently 
meant to be in the tenth generation. The 
Samaritan variations are also systematic. This 
version increases the number of years. before 
the birth of the first son, except in the case of 
Terah, and decreases the number of years lived 
by each patriarch after the birth of the first 
son except in the case of Shem, In the third 
column it agrees with the Hebrew, except in 
the cases of Eber and Terah. All three texts 
are in accord as regards Shem, but the Septua- 
gint alone gives the years of Canaan. The lists 
mark a gradual diminution in the length of 
human life. 

It was the custom of the Hebrew genealogists 
to throw their lists into equal numbers. Thus 
the genealogy of Joseph in Saint Matthew is 
arranged in groups of fourteen, and there are 
ten generations from Adam to Noah in Genesis 
V, 3-32. : 

In this genealogy, as in the former, the name 
seems sometimes to represent districts or 
towns, with the tribes which inhabited them 
rather than individuals. Arphaxad, Reu and 
Serug seem to be names which represent 
places, although their identification is far from 
certain. Arphaxad (x, 22) is identified by 
some critics with the district of the Karduchi, 


, 








SARAH, WIFE OF ABRAHAM. 
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which Ptolemy calls Arrapachitis; Reu with 
Rages in Media, or Edessa, or Rughwa in Ara- 
bia, or with Ruua mentioned by Tiglath-Pi- 
leser III., as a town in South Babylonia ; Serug 
with the blooming district of Sarug in North 
Mesopotamia. But these identifications scarcely 


arise above the dignity of dubious guesses, nor — 


is any further light to be obtained for the 
names. Salah is connected with the word for 
‘«shoot,’’ in Canticles! iv, 13.. Eber ‘‘one who 
crosses oyer’’;? Peleg, ‘‘division’’; Reu, 
‘‘friendship”’; Serug, ‘‘intertwining’’; Na- 
hor, ‘‘earnest struggle’”’; Terah, ‘‘ wander- 
ing’’; Abram, ‘‘ high father.” 

So little is certain about these questions that 
Bunsen. supposed these names merely to indi- 
cate the chief resting places of the Hebrew 
branch of the Semitic tribes from Arphaxad to 
Northwestern Mesopotamia, and the numbers 
to represent the years of their abode in those 
regions. ; 

Only one thing is deducible from this gene- 
alogy, and the uncertainties by which it is 
surrounded ; namely, that, for ten generations 
after the flood, from Shem to Terah, the He- 
brews had no glimmer of definite tradition 
respecting the lives of their ancestors. Their 
history began with the migration of ~Terah 
from Haran to Ur, and of Abram from Ur to 
Canaan. 


THE GENEALOGY OF TERAH. 


We now come to the last prelude to that long 
period of Hebrew history which begins with 





THE GENEALOGY OF TERAH. 


lonian Milcat or ‘queen.’ It may be that in 
the curious addition ‘and the father of Iscah’ 
we have a marginal gloss, which indicates ac- 
quaintance on the part of the writer with cunei- 
form literature. Iscah is not only not men- 
tioned again, but the name is without an ety- 
mology. But in the cuneiform syllabary the 
same character may be read indifferently sz/ 
and zs; and quite recently the first decipherer 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets read zs-ku, instead 
of mil-ku, ‘king,’ in a proper name. What 
has occurred in the nineteenth century may 
easily have occurred before, and it is therefore 
quite: possible that Iscah may owe her exist- 
ence to an error in reading a cuneiform char- 
acter.’?! Iscah is certainly mentioned in an 
unusual way, and it is strange that there 
should be no further allusion to her, whereas 
Milcah, by marriage with her uncle Nahor, 
became the mother of eight sons. We are not 
told who is the mother of Sarai. She is called 
‘‘the daughter-in-law of Terah’’; but as she 
was also his daughter,? some have supposed 
that she is identical with Iscah,? and that 
daughter in Genesis xx, 12, means grand- 
daughter. This is the view of Josephus, the 
Targum of Jonathan, the Talmudists, of Eph- 
raem Syrus, and of Saint Jerome. But the 
view is untenable; for, since Sarai was only 
ten years younger than Abram‘ she could 
hardly have been the daughter of his younger 
brother. Ewald conjectures that Iscah became 
the wife of Lot. The derivation of Sarai is 
doubtful ; Sarah means *‘ princess.’’ ® 


Abram. It is prefaced by a brief genealogy to Since it is at Ur Kasdim —“ Ur of the Chal- 
show his immediate relations. dees ’?—that we find the first clear traces of 
- TERAH, 





Abram — Sarai. 


Isaac. 


Nahor — Milcah. 


Bethuel, and seven 





Haran. 


(died in Ur Kasdim.) 


other sons. 


Taban, 


When we are introduced to Terah, he is liv- 
ing at Ur of the Chaldees—Ur Kasdim — 
where his third son, Haran, has already pre- 
deceased his father. This is the first recorded 
instance, except the murder of Abel, of the 
natural death of a son before his father. It is 
for this reason that attention is specially called 
to the fact. But Haran, before his death, had 
become the father of a son, Lot, of whom the 
sul sequent history will have so much to tell, 
and of two daughters, Milcah and Iscah, 

Speculation has been busy with the names, 
“ Milcah,’’ says Professor Sayce, ‘‘ is the Baby- 


1Song of Solomon, 2 Joshua xxiv, 2, 14. 


o 


Rebecca, 





| 
Milcah. 





Lot. 
| 


Ammon. 


Iscah. 





Moab. 


the family of Abram, great interest attaches to 
the identification of the site. Kasdim is the 
name by which the Hebrews called the Baby- 
lonians, but which they themselves never used. 
The word Chaldee — which is from the tribe 
Kalda to which Merodach Baladan, and per- 
haps Nebuchadnezzar himself, belonged — has 


1 Sayce, ‘‘ The Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” 
p. 159. 

2 Genesis xx, 12. 

3“JIscah” is another name for Sarai, becatise she 
spoke intuitively by the Holy Spirit (from Sakah “te 
perceive ’’). See Genesis xxi, 12; Megillah, xxx, 14a. 

4 Genesis xvii, 17, 

5 Gesenius makes Sarai equivalent to ‘‘ nobleness’’: 
Delitzsch and Ewald take it to mean ‘‘ quarrelsome,”’ 





TERAF’S MIGRATION—THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 


no connection with the word. Its origin is 
unknown, though it may be from the Assyrian 
Kasidu ‘ conqueror,” or from Kassi, an old 
name by which the Babylonians were known.! 

From the fact that ‘‘Ur’’ means ‘fire’? in 
Hebrew arose the legend (already alluded to) 
that Abram had been saved from the burning 
fiery furnace into which he was thrown by Nim- 
rod for refusing to worship his idols. But the 
word is the Babylonian Ur, Uru, or “city” of 
the cuneiform text. And the site is now rep- 
resented by the mound of Mugheir and Warka, 
on the western bank of the Euphrates, which 
had a famous temple of the Moon-god.2 The 
Jews believed Ur to be Edessa which they, 
therefore, called Orcastum, a corruption of Ur 
Kasdim. 

Terah, accompanied by his eldest son Abram,? 
his grandson Lot, and Sarai, who was at once 
his daughter and daughter-in-law, left Ur 
Kasdim to go into the land of Canaan. It is 
clear that his second son Nahor, with his fam- 
ily, must also have accompanied them for they 
are found settled in Haran in the next genera- 
tion. They are not here mentioned because 
their relations with the family of Abram were 
not always friendly, and because they did not 
share in the final migration to Canaan. 

What was the cause of Terah’s migration? 
We are not told. Some find it in the death of 
his son Haran; others in religious disputes; 
others again in the necessity which arose from 
the growth of population, and the failure of 
sufficient nourishment for evef-increasing flocks 
and herds. No hint is given that Terah had 
received any divine intimation on the subject, 
such as was subsequently given to Abram, 
whose faith in obeying it, and ‘‘ going forth, 
not knowing whither he went’’® made him 
‘the father of missionaries.’’ At first, how- 
ever, the emigrants—on whose fortunes were 
to depend, in God’s providence, the future re- 
ligious destinies of the world —did not get as 
far as their ultimate destination, the Land of 
Canaan. ‘‘They came to Haran, and dwelt 
miaere.77 

We are not told what caused them to stop on 
their way. It is probable that Abram’s im- 
pressions as to the will of God were still dim. 
The providence of God is everlasting, as well 
as unresting. All things were being prepared 
for the time prescribed by him to whom alone 
the times and seasons are manifest. 


1 Sayce, ‘‘ The Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” 


p. 158. 
2 Sayce, ‘‘ The Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” 


p. 158. ‘he identification is, however, disputed. See 
Kalisch, pp. 292-293. AMugfez: means ‘mother of bitu- 
men.’’ 


3 Abram ‘the father is ‘lofty ”; compare Abiram and 
the Assyrian Abaramu. 


4 Genesis xxiv, 10; xxvii, 43. 5 Hebrews xi, 8. 
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Haran is unquestionably the Carrhee of the 
ancients.! It is on the river Balissus— Belik 
— twenty miles southeast of Edessa. The name 
means ‘‘the dry” or ‘‘parched,”’ in Accadian, 
‘a road’’—and the treeless unwatered plain 
might seem to offer few attractions. Its condi- 
tion may, however, have been very different in 
past ages, and it was an important commercial 
center to which converged the great caravan 
routes to Nisibis, to Babylon, and to Syria, for 
which reason Alexander the Great occupied it 
with a Macedonian colony.? It was celebrated 
for the worship of the Moon-god, and its ruins 
are still visited by pilgrims from its connection 
with the history of the great patriarch. It was 
at Haran that Abram received a distinct and 
final intimation that he was to leave his coun- 
try, and the place of his birth, and his father’s 
house, and go into the unknown land of which 
God should tell him. He had, however, re- 
ceived a previous intimation while he lived at 
Ur. Such at least is the view of Saint Stephen, | 
who, in his speech, says ‘‘the God of glory 
appeared unto our father Abraham, when he 
was in BiesOnptaTta; before he dwelt in Haran, 
and said, ‘ Get thee out of thy land.’ . 

Then came he out of the land of the Chalde- 
ans [Ur Kasdim] and dwelt in Haran; and 
from thence, when his father was dead, God 
removed him into this land where ye now 
dwell.’’4 In these details Saint Stephen was 
no doubt adopting the ordinary Jewish tradi- 
tion. The statement, however, that Abram 
did not leave Haran till Terah was dead does 
not agree with the data here given.® For the 
writer tells us that Terah, before he died in 
Haran, attained the age of 205 years. His 
death is only here mentioned, because at this 
point he disappears from the sacred page. But 
since Terah was only seventy years old when 
Abram was born, and Abram was seventy-five 
when he left Haran,® it is clear that Terah must 
have lived sixty years after Abram’s departure. 
He must have survived not only till the birth 
and circumcision of Ishmael,’ but must even 
have lived until Isaac, the son of the promise, 
was thirty-five years old. It must be remem- 
bered that he was not left in loneliness. If the 
families of Abram and of his dead son Haran 


1 Professor Sayce calls it ‘the key of the highway 
from the East to the West.’’ 

2See references to Haran in II. Kings xix, 12; 
xxxvii, 12; Ezekiel xxvii, 23. 

8 Genesis xii, 1; Acts vil, 2-4. 4 Acts vii, 2-4. 

5But Saint Stephen may very possibly have followed 
the text of the LX X., which alters 205 in Genesis xi, 32, 
into 145, as does Philo, ‘“‘De Migr, Abr.,” p. 414. Jose- 
phus, “Antiquities,” I, vii, 2, quotes from Nicholas of 
Damascus the legend that Abraham conquered Damas- 
cus and reigned there. He says there was still a village 
near Damascus called ‘The Habitation of Abraham,” 

6 Genesis xii, 4. 7 Genesis xvi, 16, XV11, 25. 

8 Genesis xxi, 5. 
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left him, the numerous descendants of Nahor 
were still around him and were prospering in 
their new home. 

“But Sarai was barren; she had no child.’’! 
That was for many years to come the tragedy 
of Abram ’s life. In the East it isregarded as a 
very real tragedy, and to Abram it must have 
been intensified by the necessary temptation to 
regard as delusions the immense hopes for the 
future of his race, which he had received from 
divine intimations. Well might he cry to God, 
“‘Oh, that Ishmael might live before thee!’ 
when he had already attained the age of 100 
years, and still found himself without a legiti- 
mate heir. But in God’s due time ‘‘the child 
of the promise’’ was marvelously born, to be- 
come the ancestor, in direct line, of him who 
was the Son of God, the Savior of the world. 


1This positive and negative statement of the same 
fact for purposes of emphasis is characteristic of archaic 
and Eastern languages. Compare Genesis xlii, 2, ‘‘’That 
we may live, and not die.”’ So, too, in Isaiah xxxviii, 1; 
Judges xiii, 2. 





SUBLIME FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 


And meanwhile Abram listened to that divine 
voice which in the depths of his being said to 
him, ‘‘ Follow me,’’ and his faith became to 
him, for many a long year, ‘‘the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.’? He was ‘‘the father of missionaries,’’ 
and the hero of faith, because, having been 
thereto called by God, he ‘‘ obeyed and went 
out, not knowing whither he went,” and ‘‘ by 
faith sojourned in tents as in a strange coun- 
try,’ looking for ‘‘the city which hath the 
foundations, of which the builder and maker 
is God.’’! ‘Abraham believed God, and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness; and he 
was called the friend of God.’’? 

At this point, then, we close the meager re- 
cord of prehistoric ages. From this epoch 
through the varying phases of divine revela- 
tion we are called to watch more closely and 
consecutively that ‘‘path of the just,’’? which 
is ‘as the shining light,’’ shining ‘“‘ more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 


‘1 Hebrews xi, 8-10. 


2 Jamies ii, 23. 
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FROM THE CALL OF ABRAHAM TO THE BONDAGE OF ISRAEL 


BY REV. ELMER H. CAPEN, D.D. 


GHAPTER. G 
ABRAHAM—HIS BIRTH AND TRAINING.» 


E come now to some account of Abra- 
ham, who is the grandest historical 
representative of the patriarchal 

world. He was the son of Terah, of whom 
‘there is scarcely more than a> bare mention in 
the Scriptures. He was born in Ur or Hur. 
This was a city of Chaldea, situated on the 
right bank of the Euphrates at the point where 
the river at that time emptied into the sea. In 
other words, it was a seaport town, and there 
is abundant evidence that its shipping was of 
considerable importance, and that by means of 
it Chaldea had important intercourse with Ethi- 
opia and other distant parts of the ancient 
world. It is probable, however, that the name 
was applied, not only to the town, but to a con- 
siderable portion of the territory surrounding 
it. Nor is it probable from the Scripture nar- 
rative that Terah dwelt within the limits of the 
city proper, unless he sought the protection of 
the city walls at night. It is altogether proba- 
able that the business of Terah, like that of 
Abraham after him, was pastoral. Nor is it un- 
likely that the growth of population, in and 
around Ur, the pressure of people on the lands 
of that region adapted to grazing and tillage, 
constituted the first motive to migration. Seem- 
ingly he had heard of a country far to the 


westward that was fertile and better suited to | 


his occupation. 

The men who had visited distant parts, by sea 
or land, the caravans that had come up through 
Palestine from the Mediterranean coast, would 
be likely to bring such reports. These accounts 
appealed to the imagination of one who saw 
his occupation dwindling in the home field, 
and, like ‘many another since his time acting 
from a like impulse, he gathered his family and 
his goods and chattels together, and, turning 
his face to the west, set forth to seek his for- 
tune in a new land. It is impossible now to 
tell by what road he traveled. Judging from 
the general configuration of the country, if he 
ascended the Euphrates by its right bank he 
would have encountered a series of morasses 
that would have rendered progress almost im- 
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possible. If, on the other hand, he crossed 
over to the left bank he must have found a 
better road that would take him past many 
large and populous towns. But, by whatever - 
road he went, he came at length to the plain of 
Haran, a broad and level tract of country 
bounded by the mountains at the north of Baby- 
lon, and begirt by streams that flow into the 
Tigris and Euphrates. It wasa fertile country, 
described to-day as a boundless plain, ‘‘strewed 
at times with patches of the brightest flowers, 
at other times with rich and green pastures, 
covered with flocks of sheep and goats feeding 
together, here and there a few camels, and the 
son or daughter of their owner tending them. 
One can quite understand how the sons of this 
open country, the Bedouins, love it, and cannot 
leave it —no other soi] would suit them. The 
air is so fresh, the ‘horizon is so far, and man 
feels so free, that it seems made for those whose 
life it is to roam at pleasure, and who own alle- 
giance to none but themselves.’”’ It is not 
strange that Terah should have found his migra- 
tory spirit satisfied in such a country, and that 
he should have abandoned the purpose with 
which he set out of going into Canaan. At all 
events this became the terminus of his wander+ 
ing. Here he pitched his tent, hither he drew 
the other members of his family, and the place 
became for many decades after his death the 
ancestral abode of those to whom the Hebrew 
name belonged. They went to work evidently 
to make this a permanent home. To this day 
the well isin constant use down whose steps 
Rebekah tripped, in her maiden freshness and. 
beauty, to draw water for the camels of Abra- 
ham’s servant. One can figure to himself now 
the happy pastoral life that absorbed the ener- 
gies of Terah and his sons. The years came 
and went, and flocks and herds, children and 
servants, were multiplied to them until they 
became both rich and powerful. But in due 
course the sands of Terah’s life ran out, and he 
was gathered to his fathers. Then came a 
change. The ties that hitherto had bound 
Abraham to Haran were sundered. He had 
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discharged his duty as a son, and he was now 
at liberty to enter upon the work to which he 
was moved by a divine impulse. 

But before proceeding with this part of our 
narrative let us consider the influences — reli- 
gious and otherwise —under which the patri- 
arch had been reared. The people of Chaldea 
were for the most part Cushites. There was, 
however, a pretty large admixture of other 
elements. The fertility of the soil, the peace- 
able character of the inhabitants, and their 
maritime connections with other parts of the 
world, made possible important accessions 
from without. The population had probably 
come in originally from the north, following 
the courses of the great rivers and attracted by 
the fertility of the soil. No such fertility is 
knoww elsewhere in the wide world. The de- 
scriptions given of it by Herodotus and other 
ancient writers almost surpass belief. ‘‘ The 
blade of the wheat plant and the barley plant 
is often four fingers in breadth.” We are told 
that it was customary to mow the wheat 
fields twice and then keep down the growth of 
the stalk and promote the growing of the grain 
by pasturing cattle upon them. Even to this 
day, notwithstanding the encroachments of the 
desert sand and the consequent changes of the 
climate, the fertility is enormous. Under such 
conditions wealth increased, population multi- 
plied, and the arts flourished. Existing ruins 
of great cities attest the opulence and refine- 
ment of the people. The traces are still found 
of vast temples, magnificent palaces, and even 
of libraries, the books of the latter composed 
not of perishable paper or parchment but of 
imperishable tiles. Artistic taste reached a 
high order of development. Much attention 
was given to science, especially astronomy, 
which the remarkable clearness of the skies 
and the brilliancy of the heavenly bodies 
greatly stimulated and promoted. The civili- 
zation was an attractive one. It excites our 
interest even at this late stage of the world’s 
development. No wonder that men were 
drawn to it from different quarters, or that 
they were led to adopt its customs and even its 
religion. At least one great Semitic family 
was there, and it is most unlikely that they 
were the only representatives of the race. It 
is impossible to tell how far Terah and his de- 
scendants had taken on the color of the life of 
the people among whom they dwelt, and how 
far the process of assimilation had gone with 
them. But there are certain hints scattered 
here and there in the Sacred Scriptures from 
the Book of Genesis to the Epistles, as well as 
certain traditions, that seem to indicate that not 
only Terah, but even Abraham, had adopted 
the Chaldean religion. 

That religion was elaborately polytheistic. 








COUNTRY OF CHALDEA— POLYTHEISM. 


The number of gods in the pantheon was almost 
beyond computation. The leading divinities 
were divided into triads. The most important 
triad, though not, perhaps, the oldest, was that 
in which the gods corresponded to the heav- 
enly bodies, the Sun-god, the Moon-god, and 
the gods of the planetary system. But these 
deities were supplemented by a multitude of 
local divinities. Whether this religion had 
a spiritual principle behind it or not it is 
impossible to say. Most likely it had. Pos- 
sibly there were sages and priests among 
the people who understood this principle and 
could expound it, and who saw in the elabo- 


rate machinery of the popular cult a shadow of , 


the one omnipresent and infinite Deity. But 
whatever the religion originally was, or what- 
ever it then was in the thought of a few fa- 
vored individuals, it had certainly greatly dete- 
riorated. It was materialistic, gross, and abom- 
inably corrupt. Even in its best phases it was 
little more than an elaborate system of fetich- 
ism and magic, while the corrupt practices it 
sanctioned and promoted were revolting to 
every principle of decency and could but ex- 
cite loathing in every soul that was natu- 
rally refined. This was unquestionably the ef- 
fect produced in the mind of Abraham. His 
powerful genius, moreover, penetrated the dis- 
guises that religion had taken on. He went, 
by a divine instinct, to the very root of the 
matter. Behind all the gross and material 
manifestations of deity he saw the infinite and 
abiding reality. How far he went in afirming 
his conviction we cannot say. Whether he 
succeeded in impressing his views upon the 
members of his family we do not know. It is 
likely that to some extent he did. It is as 
likely as not that this may have been one of 
the principal considerations that induced Terah 
to leave the land of Ur and that drew after 
him his other children. Certainly we can read- 
ily perceive that the rdle of a religious re- 
former could not have been an easy one in that 
age and time. It is scarcely too much to af- 
firm that to reform a religion so gross and sen- 
sual as the religion of the Chaldeans was an 
impossibility. To make the attempt would 
involve the destruction of the reformer, with- 
out making any permanent impression on the 
minds of his contemporaries. ‘There was but 
one way open, and that was by separation, and 
building up from the bottom the religion that 
was pure and undefiled. This was the way 
chosen by the great man who has long been 
regarded by many nations and peoples as the 
‘father of the faithful’’ and the real founder 
of monotheism. 

I have already intimated that Abraham prob- 
ably came by the monotheistic notion by the 
clearness of his own reasoning. His own 
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MONOTHEISM OF ABRAHAM— THE CALL. 


rational thought carried him irresistibly to 
the idea of Infinite Personality. Still, there 
were other elements in this remarkable conver- 
sion, if we may so term it, that should not be 
overlooked. Abraham and his family were 
descended from Shem, through Eber. Hence 
the name Hebrew. Their habits of life were 
nomadic and pastoral. Such a people would 
be likely to preserve their traditions. While, 
therefore, they did take on some of the super- 
stitions of the period and adopt some evil 
practices from the nations with whom they 
came in contact, it is not likely that they 
wholly abandoned their earlier conceptions 
and modes of worship. The thought, that 
God was accessible to human approach, may 
have been—we may not go astray if we affirm 
that it was—still preserved in some vague 
way, at least, in the minds of the people. So 
that when Abraham was carried by his own 
clear and exalted vision to the conviction of 
the one God, it was but natural that he should 
seek to talk with him face to face. Here it was 
that he was lifted high above all the grosser 
forms of thought and practice. Then it was 
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that God became to him a veritable and living 
presence, and that he could hold distinct and 
real communion with him. ‘Then it was that 
God’s voice became audible and his command- 
ment sure. It is this, too, that-separates Abra- 
ham so widely from his own time, and makes 
him seem to be in sympathy with every time. 
We cannot conceive of him as having anything 
in common with those old superstitious and 
idol-worshiping Chaldeans. He is to us as 
much a man of the nineteenth century as a 
man of the age more than two thousand years 
before the advent of Jesus. Nor can we think 
of a time so far advanced in civilization, that 
men will either cease to be interested in the 
story of Abraham, or fail to be inspired by the 
lofty lessons of his character. Such as he was, 
however, he owed in part to his training, in 
part to his wonderful native endowment, mak- 
ing him one of the most extraordinary souls 
that the history of the world has developed, 
and, in part, to the fact that God had chosen 
him as the instrument for the most momeutous 
revelation that the human race has received 
from heaven. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 


OME writers speak of Abraham as receiv- 
S ing two calls, one while he dwelt in Ur 
of the Chaldees, and the other in Haran 

after the death of his father. If we confine 
ourselves to the account that is given in Gene- 
sis there appears to be but one. Indeed, the 
migration from Ur is attributed wholly to 
Terah, and Abraham is included in it as a duti- 
ful son. But Stephen iu his speech before the 
Council said : ‘The God of glory appeared un- 
to our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopo- 
tamia, before he dwelt in Charran.’’ The call 
appears to have been to Abraham and not to 
Terah. How, then, do we account for the state- 
ment that Terah conducted the migration? 
The explanation is very simple if we keep in 
mind the patriarchal institution. Theoretically 
Terah, the oldest male member, was the head 
of the group. As long as he lived everything 
must be donein hisname. Abraham, by reason 
of his superior intelligence, his greater bodily 
vigor, and by reason of certain priestly func- 
tions which he had begun to exercise, may 
have come to have a dominating influence in 
the family. It may have been that Terah had 
already passed completely under the domina- 
tion of his will. It may have been that he had 
come to share the religious convictions of his 
son. All these things are not only possible, 
but probable. So that we must regard Abraham 








as the immediate cause of the impulse that was 
to take that great body of Semitic people away 
from Chaldean influences. It seems, too, that 
Canaan was the point of destination at the out- 
set. If that were so, why should they have 
dwelt so long a time in Haran? Evidently 
that was a part of the divine plan. From the 
merely human side, we are.at liberty to adopt a 
variety of considerations. The advanced age 
and consequent infirmity of Terah would have 
been a sufficient reason. It was only a filial 
duty incumbent upon Abraham to tarry in the 
fertile plains of Haran until his aged father had 
completed his earthly pilgrimage. Nahor, 
the elder brother of Abraham,! and who, as the 
elder brother, had broken off from the patri- 
archal establishment of Terah and become the 
head of a new family, did not form a part of 
the original caravan that passed up to the 
north. But later on, moved perhaps by favor- 
able reports that came to him from his kinsmen, 
as well as by the restless desire for change that 


he followed them to their new pasture ground. 
Abraham, moreover, may have felt it necessary 
for his great enterprise that he should increase 
his possessions, that his flocks and herds should 
have time to multiply, and that he should have 


ay Upon this point the best authorities are at vari- 


ance. 


opportunity to increase his retinue, surround- 
ing himself with menservants and maidser- 
vants, who would be obedient to his will. 
But it seems to me that the most conspicuous 
reason of all, as well as the most providential, 
was’ to establish a permanent abode for his 
kinspeople and their descendants in Haran. 
The most important, the most imperative in- 
junction that was laid upon the Hebrew race, 
after the injunctions of their religion, was 
that they should preserve the purity of their 
descent. Under no circumstances were they 
to take to themselves wives from the people 
of ‘the land, but they were to go back to their 
ancestral seats and take their wives from the 
same unpolluted stock. Ethnologically this 
undoubtedly is the reason that has made the 
Hebrew race one of the most distinct types 
of the entire human family; that, through all 
vicissitudes of migration and suffering, has 
preserved their characteristics unchanged and 
enabled them to ‘resist all attempts at assimil- 
ation: 

All this is related toa most important part of 
the call. ‘‘I will make of thee a great nation.”’ 
The departure from Ur, and again from Haran, 
had national significance. He was going forth 
to possess the land in the length of it and in 
the breadth of it. He was going forth not only 
to lay the foundations of a great family, but to 
multiply his descendants until they should be 
like the stars of heaven and the sands of the 
seashore for multitude. Now, as we look for- 
ward from this period and take in at a glance 
the whole of Hebrew history, and especially as 
we observe how this history fits into and is re- 
lated to the subsequent movements of civilized 
races, we shall have little difficulty in recogniz- 
ing how much this call implied, first, with re- 
ference to the constitution of the family, and, 
secondly, with reference to the more compli- 
cated organization of national life. Of course, 
we cannot shut our eyes to .the fact that the 
patriarchal system of the Hebrews was devel- 
oped in a time when polygamy was the almost 
universal custom, and that immediately pre- 
ceding this there was a period of great laxity 
and even of promiscuity in the relations of the 
sexes. We are obliged to confess, not without 
sorrow, that both Abraham and Jacob shared 
to some extent in the polygamous practices of 
their time. Still, one cannot read the Bible 
story with care without perceiving that the 
divine intention, in all the dealings with these 
great founders of a race and a religion, was to 
exalt the importance in the family of one 
woman, chosen in holy love, to be the law- 
ful mother of children and to control the des- 
tinies of the household. Nothing can be 
clearer than the providential design that the 
true succession, both social and spiritual, was 
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to be through Sarah and, to an important 
extent, through Rachel. This is the more 
mysterious if we remember that in that age, 
and under institutions as they then existed, 
motherhood counted for little in determining 
the relationship of children; that adoption 
was almost as Common and sacred a mode of 
filiation as ‘birth. Thus it appears that it was 
the mission of the patriarchs to be the indors- 
ers of monogamy as well as the founders of 
monotheism. 

But the family was not to be in itself a final- 
ity. ‘The family was to be purified and exalted 
because it was to become the primal unit ina 
larger and more important organism. The 
grandest results of civilization were to be at- 
tained through civilinstitutions. Accordingly 
the Hebrews themselves were to become a 
great and powerful commonwealth. If we had 
nothing but Jewish history before us, and were 
to confine our thoughts to the part which the 
Jewish nation played under David and Solo- 
mon, and even in later epochs, we should say 
that the call of Abraham and all the patriarchs 
was worth while. But the highest’ functions of 
the Israelites were not discharged in the reali- 
zation and fulfillment of their own national 
existence. Indeed, the special divine functions 
for which God raised them up only began then. — 
We need. only to recall the teaching of Jesus 
that relationship to Abraham is not a fleshly 
relationship, and that God is able of the stones 
to raise up seed unto Abraham, to understand 
that Aryan as well as Semitic peoples may 
come into vital contact with the father of the 
faithful. We are wont to attribute our civic 
descent to the Roman empire. Rome in some 
respects reached the perfection of organization. 
Her institutions are the marvel of the world, 
and nearly all our institutions to-day are mod- 
eled on hers. This is so apparent that it is not 
strange that some of the wisest observers have 
concluded that the Bible ‘story has no lesson 
for the student of constitutional law or the 
social philosopher in our time. No greater 
mistake than this, however, is possible. Not- 
withstanding its magnificent formal perfection, - 
Roman civilization was fatally at fault in the 
laxity of the family bond. This is conceded to 
be one of the causes of the corruption that 
rendered the downfall of the nation inevitable. 
Nor can we obscure the fact that when the re- 
construction of Roman society took place 
through the instrumentality of the Christian 
Church, the work was rendered indestructible 
by the exaltation and purification of the fam- 
ily, following the pattern furnished in the 
patriarchal age, and laying down the command- 
ment given to Moses and reiterated by Jesus 
and the apostles, ‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land 


-MIGRATION OF ABRAHAM TO CANAAN. 


that the Lord thy God giveth thee.’? What- 
ever hope the great nations of Europe and 
America may cherish of permanence is largely 
based upon the sacredness of the family. The 
family is the source of all our civic virtues. 
The protection of the family, moreover, is in 
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no small degree the motive of all civic arrange- 
ments. Thus the call of Abraham reaches 
forward, and includes not only the Hebrew 
commonwealth but the greater nations and 
peoples whose multitudes are so vast that no 
man can number them. 


CHAPTER Jil 
FROM HARAN TO CANAAN—ABRAHAM AND LOT—SODOM. 


death of Terah and through the 

strengthening of the family by long 
residence in the rich pasture grounds of Haran, 
and the call having been repeated with the 
blessing, Abraham took his departure for the 
land that was to be the scene of his future 
movements and with which his name was 
henceforth forever to be associated. What 
would the world give if it could but know the 
route over which he traveled! But that is im- 
possible. There is room only for conjecture. 
If the desert then bore any resemblance to the 
desert of to-day, to have taken that vast com- 
pany of human beings and live stock —the 
sheep, goats, cattle, asses, and camels—such 
asarich and powerful chieftain of the plains 
would naturally take with him, would have 
been an impossible feat. Of course, it is possi- 
ble that the wilderness was not so desolate then 
as now. We know that mighty armies from 
Chaldea, Babylonia, and Assyria were wont to 
cross it by the shortest way, and we can 
scarcely understand how it was accomplished 
unless both water and forage were more abun- 
dant in that region then than now. But the 
difficulties presented by the desert to even a 
great army were not as formidable as those that 
were offered to a caravan like that of the patri- 
arch, made up not only of men, women, and 
children, but of immense herds of live stock 
that must be sustained by the way. An army 
would make its journey with as light an equip- 
ment as possible, and it would carry a consid- 
erable stock of provisions with it. It could go 
by forced marches from one oasis to another, or 
from one well of water to another. It would 
be composed of men and horses, hardened by 
military service to the endurance of fatigue 
and famine. If any perished by the way, ac- 
cording to the barbarous standards of the time, 
their carcasses could be left without compunc- 
tion for the vultures to feed upon. All the 
conditions were different with a patriarchal 
group and its belongings. Here hasty move- 
ment was impossible, and the utmost care must 
be exercised, both to preserve the flocks and 
herds and to protect the lives of women and 


aie time having arrived through the 











children. It, therefore, appears to be wholly 
out of the question that Abraham, in his de- 
parture from Haran, could have taken his way 
directly across the desert, even though the 
drifting sands had not wrought such complete 
havoc with vegetation as is the case at present. 
From Haran to Damascus in a direct line it is 
nearly 300 miles. From the ford of Thapsacus 
on the Upper Euphrates to the oasis of Tad- 
mor, afterward the site of the city of Palmyra, 
it was forty miles over a blistering desert, 
without a spear of grass or a drop of water to 
mitigate the terror of the journey. It is 
likely, therefore, that the patriarch would keep 
along the edge of: the foothills of northern 
Syria until he reached the mountainous regions 
lying east of Phoenicia and Palestine, and then 
approach Damascus by amore directly south- 
ern route. This, if the proper season of the 
year were chosen, would afford pasturage by 
the way and involve little hazard to the lives 
of either people or cattle. 

There is some reason for supposing that 
Damascus was the first prolonged halting 
place of the caravan. According to Josephus, 
tradition assigns to Abraham a protracted resi- 
dence in Damascus. But there is almost no 
evidence to support the tradition. Indeed, the 
evidence of the Scripture account is the other 
way. We have, to be sure, mention of Eliezer 
of Damascus as the steward of Abraham’s 
house. This would almost imply that Abra- 
ham had remained long enough in Damascus 
to acquire the services of Eliezer. That, how- 
ever, does not count for much. From the 
Scripture narrative it appears to be indispu- 
table that, within about a year from the time he 
left Haran, Abraham was in Egypt. For it was 
during his visit to Egypt that Sarah acquired 
possession of Hagar, After having had her as 
a handmaid for ten years she gave her to Abra- 
ham to wife. Eleven years after Abraham left 
Haran, or when he was eighty-six years old, 
Ishmael was born. In view of these facts the 
stay in Damascus could not have been much 
more than a long halt. From Damascus it is 
altogether probable he passed to the south, 
keeping the Sea of Galilee on the west, and, 
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crossing the Jordan some seven or eight miles 
farther south, went, by what is still the com- 
mon route of travel, into Samaria and came to 
Sichem or Shechem. ‘‘And Abraham passed 
through the land unto the place of Sichem, 
unto the plain of Moreh. And the Canaanite 
was then in the land. And the Lord appeared 
unto Abraham, and said, unto thy seed will I 
give this land: and there he builded an altar 
unto the Lord, who appeared unto him.’? The 
place of Shechem is a contracted but beautiful 
and fertile valley, 1,800 feet above the level of 
the sea, between the mountains of Ebal on the 
north and Gerizim on the south. Moreh, how- 
ever the name is derived, was a clump or grove 
of oak trees which flourished, as we know by 
later references, for many years in that spot. 
Here the patriarch builded an altar and per- 
formed his worship. Notwithstanding that he 
recognized Jehovah as the one and only God, 
he had not outgrown. the disposition which so 
often appears in primitive worshipers to per- 
form their service in sacred groves; and to 
Jacob no less than to Abraham the oaks of 
Moreh were sacred. 

What must have been the feeling of the 
patriarch as he looked about and saw all the 
land that had been given by divine promise to 
his seed. ‘‘The Canaanite was then in the 
Jand.’? A race of people akin to those from 
whom he had departed in Chaldea had posses- 
sion of the territory. Yet, notwithstanding 
the promise, Abraham did not seek to dispos- 
sess them. Neither did the Canaanites en- 
deavor to drive him out. We wonder some- 
what at this, but it is to be accounted for in 
part at least by the fact that ownership in 
lands did not signify in the ancient time any- 
thing like what it signifies with us. Indeed, 
except in cities and places that were densely 
populated, there probably was no such thing 
as land ownership. Pastoral peoples only re- 
quired space to feed their flocks, and they 
moved about in doing this from one pasture 
ground to another as the season changed, or as 
one ground after another became exhausted. 
So long, therefore, as Abraham did not inter- 
fere with any other man’s pasturage, he could 
come and go without molestation. In addition 
to this, Dean Stanley assigns a profound spirit- 
ual reason for the fact that Abraham and the 
succeeding patriarchs possessed the land only 
by promise. He thinks this was the training 
by which they were made to perceive, partially 
and dimly, to be sure, something of the spirit- 
ual attributes of man and the spiritual nature of 
God. Dr. A. P. Peabody thinks this promise 
of a national existence, which was iterated and 
reiterated from the time of Abraham until the 
final establishment of the commonwealth of 
Israel, was made to fill the same place in the 





THE PROMISED LAND—ABRAHAM AND LOT. 


Hebrew mind that the prospect and promise of 
a life beyond the grave fills in the mind of the 
Christian believer. Thus, the promise of the 
land as far as the eye could see, from the rising 
of the sun until the going down thereof, yet 
never really owning a foot of it, except such as 
was purchased fora sepulcher, became for Abra- 
ham and his successors the enduring pledge of 
divine oversight. It was the serene trust dis- 
played in this promise, that made Jesus de- 
clare: ‘‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day: and he saw it and was glad.” 

But let us turn again to the more secular 
aspects of the history. The record says that 
‘“‘ Abram took Sarai, his wife, and Lot, his 
brother’s son, and all their substance that they 
had gathered, and the souls that they had got- 
ten in Haran; and they went forth to go into 
the land of Canaan ; and into the land of Ca- 
naan they came.’’ We notice the intimate rela- 
tion between Lot and Abraham. At first it 
wouid almost seem that Lot was included in 
the call and promise. But his relationship to 
the migration must be accounted for on other 
grounds. Lot was the son of an older brother 
of Abraham who had died in Ur of the Chal- 
dees. Like his father he had remained a mem- 
ber of the household of Terah, and likewise of 
Abraham’s after he came into the patriarchal 
succession. Thus, Abraham speaks of him 
sometimes as his brother, sometimes as his 
brother’s son, or nephew, and sometimes as his 
son. In the patriarchal times these various 
relations were often confused and blended. It 
is evident, however, that Lot held a place of 
considerable independence and dignity. Heis 
spoken of as sharing in the wealth of Abra- 
ham. Probably anticipating the time when he 
should go out and become the head of a house 
for himself, he had been permitted to acquire 
in his own right many different forms of orien- 
tal wealth. Still, he and his uncle worked 
harmoniously together. In every secular en- 
terprise they seem to have made common 
cause. They were one in the purpose to go 
into the land of Canaan. It almost seems as if 
Abraham regarded Lot asa partner in the great 
religious movement to which he had been 
called. But whatever may have been the ear- 
lier feelings of the younger man, as time wore 
on his devotion to his own private and selfish 
ends waxed stronger and stronger. At length, 
after the return of the two from Egypt, the 
point of open rupture was reached. The flocks 
and herds of both Abraham and Lot had in- 
creased so that the land was not able to bear 
them. It had become impossible, in other 
words, to find pasture grounds that would give 
forage for them all at once. The herdsmen of 
Lot quarreled with the herdsmen of Abraham. 
Probably Abraham had foreseen the rupture, 
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for he appears to have been perfectly prepared 
to meet it. Wecannot help marveling at the 
serenity and magnanimity.of the patriarch at 
_ the same time that, we are disgusted by the 
cupidity and selfishness of Lot. Calling his 
nephew to him Abraham says: ‘‘ Let there be 
no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee and 
between thy herdsmen and my herdsmen ; for 
we be brethren. Is not the whole land before 
thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me ; 
_if thou wilt. take the left hand, then I will go 
to the right, or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then I will go to the left.” Perfect 
liberty of choice is accorded to Lot. The pa- 
triarch ‘does not fear his ability to get on under 
any conditions, and he is ready to give to one 
who had occupied the place of a son in his 
tents the better choice. But Lot, on the other 
hand, is full of greediness and lust of pleasure. 
The rich pasture lands of the Jordan plain, with 
their fertility and abiindance of water, awaken 
his cupidity. He wishes to feed his flocks in 
‘that favored territory. But this is not all. The 
increase of wealth, as is so often the case in 
every age, had developed in him luxurious 
tastes. The mére tending of cattle could not 
“satisfy his desires. He was anxious to come 
into contact with men. His birth and early 
training in Ur, and again his recent visit to 
- Egypt, had familiarized him with the seductive 
phases of civilized life ; and now that: increase 


of riches rendered such a result possible, he 


desired to share the privileges afforded by city 
life. Accordingly, he not only chose for his 
portion the plain of Jordan, but he went to 
dwellamong the cities of the plain and pitched 
his tent toward Sodom. Pe ae 
What a’ downfall was that! Here was. one 
who had enjoyed the friendship and care of the 
greatest, wisest, and holiest man the world, up 
‘to that time, had-seen, deliberately surrender- 
ing himself to a companionship that was most 
degrading, and. adopting practices that are 
nameless. Sodom.has become the synonym 








DESTRUCTION OF SODOM—GENESIS CONFIRMED. 


for everything that is vile and abominable in 
human life. We do not haye a detailed account 
of what went on in Sodom. But we have 
enough to assure us that its wickedness was 
beyond all power of conception. We.know 
something of the vile practices of many ancient 
pagan cities, and we often wonder how society 
could have held together under the existence 
of such iniquity. But, though the narrative in 
the Book of Genesis is not minute, there is 
enough to show that Sodom exceeded all other 
ancient cities in the vileness of its moral life; 
and, what is more, the evil was universal and 
all-inclusive. If Lot himself did not descend 
to the full depths of the prevailing infamy, his 
family, evidently, was completely submerged. 
At all events, from the moment of his separa- 
tion from Abraham, Lot, whose life up to that 


time appears to have been honorable, entered 


upon a career the end of which was ignominy, 
oblivion, and death. The cities of the plain, 
of which Sodom was the chief, were built on 
volcanic soil. Underneath was what the Scrip- 
ture calls ‘‘ slime pits,’’ asphaltic caverns, filled 
with combustible matter. The fulfillment of 
the wickedness of Sodom was coincident with 
a great volcanic eruption. The destruction was 
widespread and complete. Lot’s wife was so 
reluctant to quit the scene of dissipation and 
pleasure that she was overtaken by the cata- 
strophe and destroyed. Only Lot and his two 
daughters escaped. The human race has had 
no more impressive lesson of the power of evil 
associations to degrade and corrupt those who 
yield to them than is furnished by the episode 
in the history of Lot and his wife. It stands 
here in the Book of Genesis in black and awful 
contrast to the holiness of the life of Abraham, 
to warn men of the danger that lies in toying 
with sinful indulgence. The Savior of the 
world did not fail to use it to give emphasis to 
the self-denial required of those who are to 
take up and carry forward the great work of 
proclaiming the Gospel. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ABRAHAM'S CONTACT WITH OUTSIDE HISTORY. 


7 T has been the fashion in times past to look 
with contempt upon the historical aspects 
of the Book of Genesis. Some of the 

greatest men of the last century were led com- 

pletely astray by their failure to recognize the 
historical significance of the great narrative of 
the lives and fortunes of the patriarchs. Even 
to-day there are many—it may be said there 
are schools of critics — who affect to regard 
the story of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as 
wholly mythical. It is a story set in the midst 





of contemporaneous history, but does not touch 
it anywhere. It is a mere figment of the im- 
agination, a beautiful pastoral idyl, having, it 
may be, a few fragments of fact underneath it, 
but facts that have been filtered through so 
many centuries of dreams and phantasies be- 
fore being reduced to writing that no man can 
tell the true from the false. If we had nothing 
but the story itself, notwithstanding its appar- 
ent getiuineness and the inherent probability 
by which it is marked, we might almost be 


ABRAHAM IN EGYPT—THE SHEPHERD KINGS. 


baffled by the criticism of it. But it does not 
stand alone. The traditions of Abraham are 
not confined to the Holy Scriptures, nor to the 
peoples that accept the Scripture as the Word 
of God. Many peoples regard him as a gen- 
uine historic personage, and the salient events 
of his life are carefully preserved. Nor is this 
all. The researches of the last forty years, cov- 
ering almost the whole territory of Western 
Asia as well as the countries watered by the 
Nile, have thrown a flood of light on the land 
that was traversed by the great patriarch and 
the peoples amongst whom he lived and 
wrought. Egypt, though still shrouded in 
mystery, is no longer the mysterious country it 
once was. The mighty Pharaohs, long since 
dead, even when the historic nations of an- 
tiquity were in the beginning of their civic 
development, have been brought forth from 
their hidden sepulchers. Their mummy cases 
haye been opened, their wrappings have been 
removed, and the story of the strange figures 
upon their wrappings and upon the cases has 
been deciphered. All this gives new interest 
to the movements of Abraham. Like many 
another, before and since his time, he went 
into Egypt. The characteristic of the grazing 
grounds of Western Asia is that, while they 
have ordinarily great fertility and are capable 
of sustaining in immense numbers the lives of 
men and animals, they are subject periodically 
to-great and prolonged droughts. The custom 
is, and always has been under such circum- 
stances, for the nomadic peoples to move away 
from the land, driving their flocks and herds 
before them, and to seek a pasturage that has 
not been parched and withered by the sun’s 
rays. The great resort in the ancient time was 
Egypt. There, no matter how hot the sun, 
the ever-flowing Nile, bearing in its waters the 
rich alluvium from its mountain sources, ren- 
dered certain an abundant harvest. One of 
these periodic droughts occurred very soon 
after Abraham came into Canaan. By a nat- 
ural impulse, therefore, he crossed the wilder- 
ness country which his descendants, centuries 
later, were to cross under such widely different 
circumstances. He went into Egypt. 

How many questions does this statement 
give rise to? When, in what year of the 
world’s history, did Abraham make that jour- 
ney? What did he find for civilization in 
Egypt? And who was the reigning Pharaoh ? 
These questions are more easily asked than 
answered. Wecan only tell conjecturally the 
time. One thing is certain. Egypt was an 
old country at the time of Abraham’s sojourn. 
Civilization had flourished for hundreds of 
years in the Nile valley. Monuments which 
to this day excite the wonder of travelers, were 
already venerable. Many dynasties of Pharaohs 
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had risen, flourished, and passed away. The 
time of his contact with Egypt is variously 
put at from the sixth to the seventeenth dy- 
nasty. But the data have not yet been un- 
earthed by which to settle definitely the periods 
of the dynasties previous to and including the 
Hyksos, or shepherd kings. With what par- 
ticular monarch Abraham came in contact is, 
as I have said, uncertain. There is a pretty 
large consensus of opinion by men whose 
views in such matters are worthy of serious 
consideration, that the Pharaoh here men- 
tioned was Set, or Salatis, the first of the 
Hyksos kings. Who were the Hyksos kings? 
It is asserted by Manetho that Egypt was 
conquered by an alien race, who set up what 
he called the ‘‘Middle Empire.’? Says Raw- 
linson : ‘‘ Two native documents, one on stone 
and the other on papyrus, have proved be- 
yond a question the fact of the foreign rule; 
two names of the alien rulers have been re- 
covered from the inscriptions of the country ; 
and though a deep obscurity still rests upon 
the period, upon the persons of the conquerors, 
and the circumstances of the conquest —an 
obscurity which we can scarcely hope to see 
dispelled — yet the Middle Empire has at any 
rate now taken its place in history as a definite 
reality requiring consideration, inquiry, and, 
so far as is possible, description.”? The pre- 
vailing opinion is that the conquering race was 
Semitic. If that is so, then their appearance, 
and even their language, could not have been 
strange to Abraham. 

There is a tradition that a friendly alliance 
was formed between Abraham and Pharaoh, 
and that Abraham rendered him assistance in 
his warlike operations in Upper Egypt. Raw- 
linson believes that the conquerers came orig- 
inally from Syria—that they were Hittites, 
who, having come into Canaan and increased 
in numbers until they were straitened for 
room, swept down in a great conquering wave 
upon Egypt. Probably at that time Egypt 
was ruled by a weak monarch and the people 
themselves had been weakened by luxury so 
that the empire was an easy prey to foreign 
invasion. The history of these Hyksos, or 
shepherd rulers, is interesting not only because 
they were a power in Abraham’s day, but be- 
cause it is supposed to be the last king of this 
race that showed kindness to Joseph and made 
room for Jacob and his sons in the land of 
Goshen. It is hardly to be supposed that upon 
their advent into Egypt they possessed as high 
a degree of civilization as those whom they 
conquered. But they rapidly made up for 
their deficiencies, and before their career had 
closed they had made important contributions 
to Egyptian culture. Not only were they bold 
and warlike, and possessed of unusual powers 
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of organization and administration, but they 
enriched the language of the country and in- 
troduced valuable modifications into the meth- 
ods of artistic representation. 

One thing is certain from the account in the 
Book of Genesis: Polygamy was practiced by 
the Pharaoh whom Abraham found in power, 
as well as by every other Pharaoh of whose 
history we know anything. The enrichment 
of the harem was one of the most important 
objects of the State. Officers were sent out to 
the confines of the empire to report the advent 
of every beautiful woman tothe prince. Know- 
ing this, Abraham made an arrangement with 
Sarah that she should represent herself as his 
sister. It does not seem that the reasons are 
adequately given in the text; but at all events 
this was the subterfuge adopted. It was re- 
peated later on in life when he came into the 
domain of Abimelech. Isaac and Rebekah 
also employed the same device. There was a 
seuse in which Sarah might say that she was 
the sister of Abraham, and for this reason some 
have tried to defend the patriarchal pair from 
the charge of deceit. It does not avail. The 
claim that Sarah was the sister was made to 
obscure the fact that she was the wife. The lie 
is not to be reconciled with our standards of 
morals. The only apology for it must be 
found in the fact that Abraham, who was for 
the most part transcendently just, did not live 
under Christian standards, and that in his time 
lying was more common than truth-telling. 

It seems that Sarah was a very beautiful and 
attractive woman and that she retained her 
beauty even in old age. The consequence was 
that she was immediately taken and transferred 
to the harem of Pharaoh. Large presents were 
given to Abraham in recompense ; ‘‘ sheep and 
oxen, and he asses and menservants, and maid- 
servants, and she asses, and camels.’’ But 
somehow things did not prosper. The record 
says: ‘‘The Lord plagued Pharaoh and his 
house with great plagues because of Sarah.’’ 
The monarch was superstitious. He imagined 
that the evils he was suffering were due to the 
despite he had done to the great and noble sheik 
who had come to sojourn in his territory. 
Sending for him to come into his presence, he 
learned the true story of Sarah’s relationship. 
On learning that, he was only too glad to re- 


turn her to her husband without exacting any — 


return of the presents by which he had enriched 
him. There is no definite statement of the time 
that Abraham spent in Egypt. There are some 
vague traditions, but they are without any sub- 
stantial warrant of fact. It appears, howeyer, 
that both he and Lot came out of the country 
far richer than they went in, though it is be- 
yond question that they were already rich and 
powerful. 








VICTORY OF ABRAHAM OVER CHEDORLAOMER. 


There is one other important episode in the 
life of Abraham, in which he touches the his- 
tory of the outside world. The cities of the 
great Jordan valley, of which Sodom was the 
chief, had been for twelve years paying tribute 
to Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. This was a 
powerful nation lying to the eastward of Baby-. 
lonia, and all these Eastern countries had inter- 
course, more or less regular, with Egypt. It 
was a common thing, when the traffic into- 
Egypt was interrupted or threatened, to send 
out a military expedition to bring the people 
into subjection. Thus the Canaanites, and later 
on the Israelites themselves, were repeatedly 
punished by Chaldeans, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Elamites, Medes, and Persians. The punish- 
ment would last for awhile, but after a time, re- 
volt would occur. Bera, the king of Sodom, 
and his confederates, after a twelve-years trib- 
ute rebelled in the thirteenth year, and in the 
fourteenth year Chedorlaomer, with his allies, 
appears to take vengeance upon the rebels. 


‘ The war was very destructive for the Sodomites, 


and the Eastern armies returned with great 
spoil and many captives. Among the captives. 
from Sodom was Lot, who had become to all 
intents and purposes, a Sodomite. Abraham 
took no share in the fight. But on learning 
that his kinsman had been captured, he hastily 
armed his trained servants, 300 men born in his. 
house, and pursued the retreating hosts. He 
was aided by Aner, Eschol, and Mamre. Mak-. 
ing a sudden descent upon them in the night, 
he created such a panic that the soldiers took 
to flight, leaving their spoil behind them. 
Thus were Lot and the other captives, both 
men and women, rescued, and the entire spoil 
was returned. The extraordinary character of 
Abraham for generosity and justice is shown in 
the settlement that was made, on his return, 
with Bera and the other princes. By the 
usages of war prevailing in those times Abra- 
ham was entitled to all the spoil; and the. 
princes, in their gratitude for what had- been 
done, were ready to grant it to him. But 
Abraham had taken an oath to God Most High 
that he would not take a thread nor a shoe 
latchet for himself. After,a certain reward for 
his companions in arms the whole was given 
back to the original owners. 

There is an episode in the narrative that is 
of exceeding interest. Melchizedek, king of 
Salem, salutes Abraham and performs a priestly 
office in his behalf. The domain over which he 
ruled is generally supposed to be the territory 
surrounding what was afterward Jerusalem. 
But the surprising thing is that there should 
have been here a monotheist, a priest of God 
Most High, even as Abraham himself was, and 
that Abraham should have recognized his su- 
periority and paid him tithes. This fact has, 


MEETING WITH MELCHIZEDEK—ELAMITE EMPIRE. 


given rise to a great deal of conjecture and 
has formed the basis of extravagant notions. 
Some have supposed that this mysterious per- 
sonage was the veritable Son of God, himself. 
For this view they seem to find warrant in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which, after setting 
forth the qualities of Melchizedek, declares 
that ‘“‘he abideth a priest continually.’ It 
does not seem to be necessary to go to such 
an extreme length. It is only necessary to re- 
member that Melchizedek was of the same race, 
doubtless, as Abraham. The Shemites gen- 
erally may have fora long time cherished the 
tradition of the one God; and this man may 
have received that tradition and based his con- 
duct upon it. As aking he would, according 
to oriental and ancient custom, be a priest. 
But there is no reason for supposing that he 
cherished either his belief or his priestly func- 
tion with the same degree of purity that Abra- 
ham did. It was but natural, however, that 
the great patriarch should have bowed rever- 
ently before one who, like himself, worshiped 
the one living and true God. Moreover, it isa 
pleasing thought that, from the earliest time, 
on the spot where the Temple of Solomon was 
one day to rise as the highest witness of 
human adoration, incense should have risen 
from devout hands and hearts to God Most 
High. So much for Abraham’s relations with 
Chedorlaomer and the Sodomite kings, as 
given in the record of the Book of Genesis. 

But it may be affirmed that this is all myth- 
ical—a pleasing story founded, perhaps, on 
some slight basis of fact, fashioned and 
wrought out in its minor details many cen- 
turies after. This might be regarded as plau- 
sible were it not for the fact that secular history 
stands as the living witness of the Scripture 
account. The existence of the Elamite empire 
in the time of Abraham is now a well-estab- 
lished fact. It is also well proven that the 
great conquering prince who ruled Elam was 
Kudur-Lagamer. Phonetically it will be seen 
that Chedorlaomer and Kudur-Lagamer are 
almost exact equivalents, and it cannot be 
doubted that they are one and the same per- 
son. I quote what Rawlinson has to say of 
him: ‘‘Kudur-Lagamer, the Elamite prince, 
who, more than twenty centuries before our 
era, having extended his dominion over Baby- 
lonia and the adjoining regions, marched an 
army a distance of 1,200 miles from the shores 
of the Persian Gulf to the Dead Sea, and held 
Palestine and Syria in subjection for twelve 
years, thus effecting conquests which were not 
again made from the same quarter till the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, 1,500 or 1,609 years after- 
ward, has a good claim to be regarded as one 
of the most remarkable personages in the 
world’s history — being, as he is the forerun- 
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ner and prototype of all those great oriental 
conquerors who, from time to time, have built 
up vast empires in Asia out of the heterogene- 
ous materials, which have in a longer or 
shorter space successively crumbled to decay. 
At a time when the kings of Egypt had never 
ventured beyond their borders, unless it were 
for a foray in Ethiopia, and when in Asia no 
monarch had held dominion over more than a 
few petty tribes and a few hundred miles of 
territory, he conceived the magnificent notion 
of binding into one the manifold nations in- 
habiting the vast tract which lies between the 
Zagros mountain range and the Mediterranean, 
Lord by inheritance (as we may presume) of 
Elam and Chaldea, or Babylonia, -he was not 
content with these ample tracts, but, coveting 
more, proceeded boldly up the Euphrates val- 
ley, and through Syria into Palestine. Suc- 
cessful here, he governed for twelve years 
dominions extending near a thousand miles 
from east to west, and, from north to south, 
probably not much short of five hundred. It 
is true, he was not able to hold this large ex- 
tent of territory ; but the attempt and the suc- 
cess temporarily attending it are memorable 
circumstances and were probably long held in 
remembrance through Western Asia, where 
they served as a stimulus and incentive to the 
ambition of later monarchs.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the princes 
that were confederated with Chedorlaomer 
were those who had been appointed by him 
over the provinces that he had subjugated. 
Their names are not much more difficult of 
identification than his own. Amraphel had 
for his province southern Babylonia. Though 
his name has not been positively identified, it 
is conjectured that it may be Amar-Aku. He 
undoubtedly had the most important province 
and was held in highest esteem. The next 
king mentioned is Arioch. This is supposed 
to be Eri-Aku, literally servant of the Moon- 
god. He had for his domain southern Chaldea, 
or that part of the territory that was not 
already assigned to Amraphel. Tidal is un- 
doubtedly Tur-gal, who held sway over all the 
country north of Babylonia, reaching up to the 


mountainous regions about the headwaters of 


the Euphrates. Thus a veritable part of an-: 
cient history, which has already been deci- 
phered from the monuments, and about which 
there can be scarcely more doubt than there 
can be about the history of the wars of Cesar, 
or the Norman conquest of England, fits into 
the sacred narrative—nay, this narrative throws 
light upon the history from the other side and 
gives to it a reality and life that it could not 
otherwise have. From one point of view it is 
almost as if this account of the patriarch had 
been divinely preserved to call up from the 
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grave those dead monarchs of the Orient, and 
clothe them once more with flesh, and give 
them a living place in great historic move- 
ments of the race by which the civilization of 
humanity has reached its present high stage of 
development. If Abraham is indeed a myth, 


THE REVELATION AT MAMRE. : 


if the story of his friendship for the Canaani- 
tish princes and his contact with Chedorlaomer 
is a fiction, it has been dovetailed into the liv- 
ing realities of historic truth with an art that 
no epic and no novel, in the highest master- 
pieces of literature, has yet achieved. 


CHAPTER V. 
ABRAHAM AND ISHMAEL. 


FTER his memorable contest with Che- 
ae dorlaomer, Abraham returns again to 
Mamre, which appears to have been 

with him a favorite camping ground. There 
he had built an altar to God Most High, and 
there his customary worship was performed. 
We can imagine him superintending the work 
of his servants, appointing their tasks for 
them, visiting the pastures in which his 
numerous flocks and herds were grazing, hold- 
ing communication now and then with his fast 
and faithful friends, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, 
and, doing all that became a great and powerful 
sheik. There was, however, a business far 
more serious in which he was engaged. He 
never for a moment forgot that he had been 
called from Ur and Haran to be a witness of 
the one living and true God, and that the land 
in which he was sojourning as a stranger had 
been given to him and his seed for an everlast- 
ing possession. But how was the promise to 
be fulfilled to him and his seed? The years 
were gathering over his head and the head of 
his faithful wife; and they were childless. 
“Fear not,’ said God. ‘I am thy shield, 
and thy exceeding great reward.’’ But the 
patriarch cried in agony: ‘‘What wilt thou 
give me, seeing I go childless, and the steward 
of my house is this Eliezer of Damascus?” 
‘‘Behold, to me thou hast given no seed: and 
lo, one born in my house is mine heir.’’ How 
was this? How could a mere stranger and 
alien enter into the inheritance? The expla- 
nation is afforded again by the patriarchal 
system. The house could never be without a 
head. Blood relationship counted for but little. 
Children came not only by birth, but by adop- 
tion as well; and, in the failure of children, 
the strongest, the most exalted, stepped into 
the place of responsibility and trust. Hence 
Eliezer, as the person next in authority to 
Abraham, would became patriarch in the event 
of Abraham’s death. But ‘the word of the 
Lord came unto him, saying, This shall not be 
thine heir.’? ‘‘ Look now toward heaven, and 
tell the stars if thou be able to number them. 
E - . So shall thy seed be.’? We can 
ae iby help wondering why the faith of the 
patriarch should have been so tried. Of course, 





the devout Hebrew of every time has seen in 
this promise only the pointing out of a great 
fleshly inheritance that was to come through . 
Isaac and Jacob. But it seems to me that a 
wise and unprejudiced reading of the record 
must see the great spiritual significance of the 
promise —that the withholding of the fulfill- 
ment was meant to teach Abraham, and above 
all to teach us, that the true descent is not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit, for ‘‘ God is 
able of the stones to raise up seed unto Abra- 
ham.’’ At all events, after the assurance given, 
Abraham seems to have accepted the situation 
without murmuring, and to have trusted God 
to bring about the fulfillment of the promise in 
his own way. But Sarah did not fully share 
the faith of her husband. She had waited un- 
til long past the time of life when she might 
naturally expect the fulfillment of the promise. 
Now she could think of no way of accomplish- 
ing the result unless by a device not unfre- 
quently resorted to in the oriental world, namely 
the substitution of a maidservant, not exactly 
as a concubine, but as a kind of secondary wife 
for the purpose of childbearing. Accordingly 
Hagar, the Egyptian bondwoman, was given 
by Sarah, as the record says, to Abraham to be 
his wife. It is not necessary to mention in de- 
tail the misery and strife that followed in the 
train of this act. The jealousy and hatred of 
Sarah were terribly aroused by the exaltation 
that she herself had given to her handmaid. 
She would have cast Hagar out to die in the 
wilderness before the birth of her child, had 
not the angel of God interfered to encourage 
Hagar and preserve her from the fury of her 
mistress. But later on, after the birth of her 
own son, she did succeed in banishing both her 
and her offspring from the patriarchal house- 
hold, and thus reserving the succession for the 
fruit of her own womb exclusively. It is im- 
possible to read this story as it is simply and 
frankly told in the Book of Genesis without 
recognizing in it a terrible and ghastly picture 
of the evils of polygamy. It can scarcely be 
doubted, by those who accept the Scriptures 
as a divine. message for the regulation of 
human conduct, that God, among other things, 
was teaching by this episode that domestic 
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happiness can only be secured where one man 
is the husband of one wife, and is persistently 
faithful to his marriage vows. ; 

The result of the union of Abraham and 
Hagar was the birth of Ishmael. This seems 
to have constituted a new epoch in the life of 
the patriarch. The reproach was now re- 
moved. There was no longer, any fear that a 
stranger would enter into the inheritance in 
the event of his death. Notwithstanding the 
promise had been so often repeated that Sarah 
should bear a son, it would seem from the read- 
ing of the record as if Abraham had come to 
feel that the birth of Ishmael was the fulfill- 
iment that had been promised. According to 
the standard of the time, Sarah had borne a 
son by the substitution of her handmaid. To 
the patriarch himself there was no difference, 
as sonship was then reckoned. Ishmael was 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. In:the 
light of ancient custom, the mother of ‘his 
child, though his bondslave, was yet -his: law- 
ful wife. Why should he not look for the ful- 
fillment of the promise to bless:all the kindreds 
and families of man in the generations of this 
child of deferred hope and promise? ° It is ev- 
ident. that God had not’ yet made plain all 
the mysteries.of his providence to the great 
founder of our religion. This is apparent if we 
recall how the love of the patriarch went out 
toward the child, and how'seriously he regarded 
the great future which stretched out before 
him and his descendants, 

The institution of. circumcision, the one 
great religious rite by which the Hebrews were 
ever after to be distinguished, is very signifi- 
cant. Up to the time that Ishmael was thir- 
teen years old and. when-Abraham himself was 
ninety-nine, this rite had not been practiced 
by the patriarch. It is but fair to say that the 
rite was not original with him. He had doubt- 
less become familiar with it, both during his 
sojourn in Egypt and by his contact with the 
Canaanites. On various grounds the rite held 
sway among many oriental peoples. © For sani- 
tary reasons, as it was supposed to promote 
fecundity, or, in some cases, on superstitious 
grounds, it was held in high favor. But none 
of these reasons are even hinted at by Abra- 
ham and his descendants. By them it was held 
to be the type of chastening and purification. 
Like baptism in the Christian Church, it sig- 
nified ‘the putting away of a sinful and. evil 
life and the consecration of the powers of heart, 
and mind, and soul to the service of God. It 
was the sign of a great covenant with God by 
Abraham and his seed after him, in their gen- 
erations. Every man-child was to bé circum- 
cised, and the uncircumcised among them was 
to be cut off from his people as having broken 
the covenant of God. ‘Thus the rite rose into 
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new.prominence and was invested with a. new | 
meaning. It became the distinguishing rite of 
the Hebrews and was to continue until the 
wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles 
should be broken down and the fleshly rite dis- 
appear-in the circumcision of. heart and life 
through faith and consecration to the service 
of humanity. The institution of this rite ap- 
pears to have brought great serenity to the 
mind of Abraham, and it is doubtful if it did 
not. occur to him that the object of his call 
was not now complete. But the end was not 
yet. 

The record goes on to say that ‘‘the Lord 
appeared to him in the plains of Mamre.’’ 


. While he sat in his‘tent. door, in the heat of 


the day, he saw three strangers approach. 
With customary hospitality he hastened for- 


ward to give them..welcome and provide for 


their refreshment and comfort... But while he 
was discharging toward them the duties of an. 
host they turned‘out to be the very messengers 
of God who had come to renew the promise, so 
often made before, that Sarah should :have a 
son. This time the promise was more explicit. 
It was declared that she should have a son of 
her own body, and that in this way the succes- 
sion should proceed. Through that particular 
chosen issue, all the nations were to-<find the 
proffered blessing. What a strange promise ! 
No wonder that Sarah, who overheard it in her 
tent, should have laughed aloud with skeptical 
scorn, She was ninety years old and her lord 
was an hundred. How could sucha thing be? 
Only by the mighty purpose and power of God. 
But when those things coincide there is no 
room for doubt. Moreover, the promise is all 
the more strange because it was no longer 
according to the ardent desire and hope of 
Abraham. His natural desires were already 
satisfied. The boy Ishmael had come to fill a 
large place in his heart. He had come to feel 
for him the strength of a great affection, and 
to look forward with satisfaction to the devolu- 
tion of the patriarchal authority and privilege 
upon him. He had even gone so far as to pray 
to God: ‘*O that Ishmael might live before 
thee!’? He could hardly bear the thought 
that Ishmael should be supplanted in the suc- 
cession even by a son of the beloved and beau- 
tiful Sarah, the wife whom he had chosen in’ 
his early manhood and who had been his faith- ~ 
ful companion and helpmeet even to old age. 
But this..was the will of God. Hence, the 
promise was repeated and in due time it was 
fulfilled. Isaac was born and the succession 


_was established in the lawful wife and her law- 


ful son... The succéssion of the bondwoman 
was excluded. The weaning of Isaac was an 
occasion of great rejoicing in the patriarchal 
household. But while the feast was proceed- 
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ing Ishmael was seen’ to mock, This roused 
the ire of Sarah and she demanded that the 
bondwoman and her son should be cast out. 
With a heavy heart, Abraham, after consulting 
God, took the only course by which domestic 
peace could be secured. He separated Hagar 
and her child from his house and sent them 
forth into the wilderness, but not, however, 
without his patriarchal benediction and the 
assurance from God that even Ishmael should 
become a nation. We recall the history of the 
Ishmaelites, who for more than forty centuries 
have played a mighty part ‘in the dramatic 
fortunes of Western Asia, and who, through all 
these ages, have not ceased to call Abraham 
their father and to hold fast to their faith in 
the one God. Though inferior in importance 
to the chosen seed, they have entered into a 
large inheritance and have had, at least, a 
share in the promise that was made to their 
great ancestor.. The prayer of Abraham has 
been answered and Ishmael has lived before 
God. 

But there were grave mysteries here. 
Mighty questions rise again and again in our 
minds and demand an answer. Why was it 
needful to bring Hagar and her child into this 
record at all? Since God is almighty, why 
could he not have given Isaac directly, without 
permitting the life of the patriarch to be soiled 
by practices that are pagan and degrading? 
There are various answers to this question. In 
the first place, the genuineness of this story is 
shown by the fact that it was cast in the mold 
of customs and practices that belonged to the 
period assigned to the life of the patriarch. 
Evidently this is no afterthought to which 
Jews and Ishmaelites of a later time have con- 
sented. It is areal story of a realtime. Along 
with it we have a picture of the world as it was 
4,000 years ago. The scenes, the people, the 
customs, were only such as could have existed 
then. Abraham is put into this environment 
‘and made to live his life there. We may go 
farther than this, and assert that the greatness 
ot the man is shown, not by his conformity to 
the customs of the age, but by his ability, while 
practicing them, to perceive the error that was 
in them, and to rise above it and, when occa- 
sion required, put it away. It is true, indeed, 
that Abraham fell into a great error when he 
took Hagar to be his wife. He saw it in due 
jiime and humbled himself under the conscious- 
ness of it. In his humiliation, moreover, he 
showed himself ready to do what he could 
under the divine dictation to make amends. 
Then, too, as I have already intimated, we 
have in this story the most powerful rebuke 
that could be given of those polygamous prac- 
tices which have been the curse of the Orient. 
Again we ask, why was Isaac a necessity after 
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Ishmael was born? Admitting that Ishmael 
was the son of a bondwoman, he was the son of 
Abraham and not to be blamed because of the 
condition or relations of his mother. Why 
should not the Almighty lift him up and let 
the promise that was to find its culmination in 
the blessing of all nations and races be realized 
in him? Itis not easy, perhaps, to give-a full 
and satisfactory answer to this question. About 
all we can say is that in the history of the 
world blood is seen to count for much. There 
is a marked and irreconcilable difference 
between Englishmen, and Germans, and 
Frenchmen. The union of any two of these 
nationalities does not give a pure type. Much 
more wide is the difference between Hamites, 
and Shemites, and Aryans. Here is a differ- 
ence that cannot be successfully bridged. For 
some inscrutable reason, God was moved, in 
the call of Abraham andthe setting apart of 
the Hebrews as a distinct people that should be 
holy and acceptable in his sight, to preserve 
them from contamination and corruption by 
alliances with the peoples amongst whom they 
dwelt. The issue of Abraham and the Egyp- 
tian maid could not give the pure source out of 
which a nation, as wonderful as any in history, 
was to flow. The legitimate line of Abraham 
and Sarah must be adhered to. Whether there 
was any religious reason inherent in the char- 
acter of Isaac, we do not know. The life of 
Isaac, in comparison with the almost peerless 
life of his father, is pale and colorless. It is 
almost devoid of interest or incident. But per- 
haps its very lack of positive features made it 
plastic so that it was easily fitted to the great 
mold that had been prepared forit. This, at 
least, seems to be according to a law of human ~ 
life. One generation wins a great fortune ora 
great name, or does a great work, and the next 
generation conserves it, building upon it, not 
by way of positive and original construction, 
but by way of adjustment and accretion. This 
was the case with Isaac. He accepted the work 
of his father without question. He gave com- 
plete and unyielding obedience to his com- 
mands while he lived, and after he died he 
entered quietly into the inheritance remaining 
for him with the purpose to continue before 
men the life of the patriarch with all its old 
dignity and splendor. That Abraham and 
Sarah found in this gentle child of their old 
age a great and surpassing comfort is not to be 
questioned. In a sense they must have felt 
that they had fulfilled their destiny and that 
they had found a reward for all the trials and 
hardships they had undergone. If.Abraham 
paused to reflect, as no. doubt he did, he must 
have felt assured, that, in a most important 
sense, the call that had brought him out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, and again out of Haran, 
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had already borne its proper fruit. Though 
the land of Canaan was not his, he could look 
forward to the time when his seed should enter 
into it and possess it. So far as his own activ- 
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ities were concerned, he may have felt that his 
work was done, and that he could now leave 
his son to carry forward the great purposes of 
the call. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC, 


ROM the birth of Isaac the current of 
Abraham’s life appears to have flowed on 
without a ripple almost, only now and 

- then being interrupted by something that 

showed he was still mindful of the fact that he 

had been called and set apart as the priest and 
prophet of humanity in an age that was full of 
wickedness and falsehood. Even he was not 
wholly free from misconceptions and evil prac- 
tices. How could he be, unless he were a su- 
pernatural being, or a being supernaturally re- 


strained from the exercise of his volitions?, 


The hand of God, to be sure, was upon him 
and was actively exerted at proper intervals to 
direct his steps. But his manhood was not 
interfered with. In a grand way his contention 
was with things as they were. He was not 
wholly, free from the superstitions of his times. 
One of the most powerful of these was the no- 
tion that the favor of God was to be secured by 
the most costly and precious sacrifice. Indeed, 
this is a notion that has pervaded the minds of 
primitive peoples in all ages of the world. It 
is this notion, moreover, that has led to the 
terrible and revolting practice of human sacri- 
fice. So Abraham, living in an age that was 
most crude and cruel inits conceptions, both of 





God and humanity, could believe that the great 
God whom he worshiped would be pleased if 
he should yield up, on the altar of sacrifice, 
that in which his highest hope was centered. 
All this, together with the fact that God, in re- 
vealing his will unto the patriarch, met him on 
the low plane of his misconceptions for the 
purpose of leading him up to a higher one, 
must be borne in mind as we come to the story 
of the sacrifice of Isaac. ‘And it came to 
pass,’’ we read, ‘‘that God did tempt [in Re- 
vised Version, prove] Abraham, and said unto 
Tat os Ae Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and 
get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer 
him there for a burnt offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee of.” And 
what did Abraham do? With the same un- 
yielding obedience that he manifested when he 
was called to go out from Ur of the Chaldees, 
he made ready for the saddest journey he could 
have undertaken. If he stopped to consider 
the meaning of this mandate it must have been 
a sore puzzle to him to conceive how it was 
possible for God to fulfill the promise so often 
made by the destruction of the very child on 
whom the fulfillment depended. Perhaps, 
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however, the patriarch did not reason about 
the mysterious mandate. God had already 
performed so many wonders in his behalf that 
he had, perhaps, ceased to doubt. The mighty 
power that had given to him and his spouse in 
their old age this precious child, might, if they 
were faithful, find some other way of confirm- 
ing their hopes. ‘And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning and’ saddled his ass, and took 
two of his young men with him, and Isaac his 
son, and clave the wood for a burnt offering, 
and rose up and went to the place of which 
God had told him.’”? Dean Stanley thinks the 
mountain chosen for the sacrifice was Gerizim, 
the mountain from which the incense of sacri- 
fice has scarcely ceased to ascend for forty cen- 
turies. There is some reason for this, as the 
mountain can be seen looming against the sky 
from a long distance and would naturally make 
its appeal, by reason of both its mystery and 
majesty, to the devout feeling of primeval wor- 
shipers. The place, however, where this act 
was performed is of small account. All our 
interest centers in the act itself. 

There is hardly a passage in the sacred nar- 
rative from Genesis to Revelation that has so 
severely tried men’s faith as this. Not only 
has it evoked sharp dissent, but it has in some 
cases awakened a feeling of strong revolt 
against Abraham, and above all against the 
idea or suggestion that God could have had 
any active connection with the proposed sacri- 
fice. It appears strange that readers should 
need to be reminded that they are not reading 
a narrative of events that occurred in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century of Christen- 
dom, but rather of events that must be placed 
more than twenty centuries before the Christian 
era, and that the real wonder is that men could 
think so clearly and correctly as they did, or 
that they behaved in so many matters so much 
like ourselves. The story is unaffectedly and 
simply told. If it be taken as a whole, and 
above all, if we keep in mind the great lessons 
it was meant to teach, (1) of self-surrender, 
(2) of implicit trust in God, (3) of unquestion- 
ing obedience to the divine will, even when it 
deprives us of our dearest friends and crushes 
our highest hopes, (4) or, better than all, of 
the great fact that God is not pleased with the 
bloody sacrifice and burnt offering, but with 
the consecration and devotion of heart and 
life, there is nothing in the story to offend, but 
everything rather to draw forth our admira- 
tion and quicken our faith. Indeed, what 
pathos there is in the laying of the wood for 
the burnt offering on the shoulders of the lad, 
in the simple colloquy between the father and 
the son as they were nearing the place of wor- 
ship, and finally in the binding of the son and 
_placing him upon the altar for the sacrifice. 


receive. 
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All this seems to have been requisite in order, 
by a dramatic incident, to abolish forever that 
most revolting practice of primitive worship. 
The readiness, the absolute self-surrender of 
both father and son, was enough —so complete 
was it in the instance before ‘us that it was 
possible henceforth to lay the emphasis on that, 
and that alone, as the open way to the presence 
and favor of the highest. ; 

We cannot do better than to quote, in this 
connection, the profound and truthful observa- 
tions of Dean Stanley: ‘‘The sacrifice, the 
resignation of the will, in the father and the 
son was accepted; the literal sacrifice of the 
act was repelled. On the one hand, the great 
principle was proclaimed that mercy is better 
than sacrifice, and that the sacrifice of self is 
the highest and holiest offering that God can 
On the other hand, the inhuman 
superstition, toward which the ancient cere- 
monial of sacrifice was perpetually tending, was 
condemned and cast out of the true worship of 
the Church forever. There are doubtless many 
difficulties which may be raised on the offering 
of Isaac: but there are few, if any, which will 
not vanish away before the simple pathos and 
lofty spirit of the narrative itself, provided 
that we take it, as in fairness it must be taken, 
as a whole; its close not parted from its com- 
mencement, nor its commencement from its 
close — the subordinate parts of the transaction 
not raised above its essential primary inten- 
tion. And there is no difficulty which will not 
be amply compensated by reflecting on the 
near approach, and yet the complete repulse, 
of the danger which might have threatened 
the early Church. Nothing is so remarkable a 
proof of a divine and watchful interposition as 
the deliverance from the infirmity, the exagger- 
ation, the excess, whatever it is, to which the 
noblest minds and the noblest forms of religion 
are subject. Abraham reached the 
very verge of an act which, even if prompted 
by noble motives and by a divine call, has, by 
all subsequent revelation and experience, been 
pronounced accursed. At that moment his 
hand is stayed ; and the patriarchal religion is 
rescued from this conflict with the justice of 
the Law or the mercy of the Gospel.” 

Nearly all writers in the Christian Church 
have seen, or thought they saw, in the act of 
Abraham and Isaac, many strong resemblances 
to the great sacrifice of Calvary. Of course, it 
is possible to press an image of this kind to 
almost any extent. Indeed, some theories have 
been carried to the very verge of absurdity. No 
doubt there was something in the act that was 
by divine intention prophetic. The spirit was 
the same in both cases. The inexpressible love 
of Abraham for his child and yet his perfect 
readiness to give him up for a high purpose, is 
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a faint human symbol of the boundless love of 
God which spared not his own Son for our 
sakes. The meek and unresisting compliance 
of Isaac is a partial foreshadowing of that mar- 
velous self-surrender which found utterance in 
the prayer: ‘“O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me; nevertheless not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.’? Beyond this it is 
not wise to go. Indeed, it would seem as if the 
main purpose was to rob sacrifice, under both 
the old and new dispensations, of its perplex- 
ing mysteries. The Jews certainly so under- 
stood it. Their sacrifice of animals was but 
symbolical. The great unceasing demand of 
their prophets was that the people should wit- 
ness their devotion by the broken spirit and 
the contrite heart. This was the incense that 
was most acceptable to God. In the New Tes- 
tament the cry of the Savior of mankind is the 
old cry : ‘‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,”’ 
or higher still in the hour of his sharpest 
agony, though forced to exclaim, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’ he im- 
mediately adds, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’”’ There is, therefore, one 
order, one spirit, one grand lesson, running 
through from the beginning of the revelation of 
God to its sublime consummation in the garden 
of Gethsemane and on Calvary. In this sense 
certainly these two events are bound together. 
In this sense the one is the portent, the shadow, 
the type, the prophecy of the other. In this 
sense the unresisting obedience of Isaac and 
the voluntary submission of Jesus are but the 
varying exhibitions of that matchless love by 
which God is drawing the nations of the earth 
unto himself. Herein Mount Moriah and 
Mount Calvary meet and blend together as the 
veritable mountain of God. Nay, further, we 
can see how the oath of the Lord which he 
swore by himself saying, ‘‘ Because thou hast 
done this thing and hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son; in blessing I will 
bless thee, and in multiplying, I will multiply 
thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the 
sand which is upon the seashore ; and thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies. And in 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed ; because thou hast obeyed my voice.’’ 
We can see how this oath finds its counterpart 
and culmination in the declaration of Jesus: 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all nien unto me.’? Theseed of Abraham 
is without limitation of race, or sect, or creed. 
All to whom the appeal of the cross is made 
may find acceptance through faith and sac- 
Tifice. 

There is not much more of large historic 
moment in the life of Abraham. One or two 
incidents, however, remain that have a tender, 
almost a religious interest. We cannot close 
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the account of the great patriarch’s career 
without noticing them. Sarah’s great work 
was completed in giving birth to Isaac, though 
she was permitted the privilege of seeing him 
grow to mature manhood. When she had 
reached the age of one hundred and twenty- 
seven, and when Isaac was thirty-seven, she 
died. On the death of Sarah it became neces- 
sary for Abraham to provide himself with a 
burial place: Here was this mighty sheik, 


‘with whom princes were confederated, who 


could from ‘‘those born in his house’’ equip 
an army, to whom the Most High God had 
sworn again and again that to him and his seed 
would he give all the land of Canaan, owning , 
nothing of the land in which he dwelt unless 
it were the wells he had dug for his cattle. 
The death of Sarah occurred in Hebron, that 
part of Canaan where Abraham spent so large 
a portion of his time. His desire was for the 
double rock cave in the field of Machpelah, 
that belonged to Ephron the Hittite. The ac- 
count that follows gives a most graphic picture 
of a very ancient form of conveyance. In the 
first place there is a formal assembly of all the 
people who could have any possible interest in 
the sale. Then there are the set questions and 
answers as in an ancient Roman mancipation. 
There were the dramatic features all intended 
to make a profound and lasting impression on 
the minds of the witnesses, as Abraham bow- 
ing himself down in the presence of the people. 
Finally the scales are brought out and the 
money is actually weighed in the sight of all, 
“400 shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant.’? All this points to a very primitive 
time, when not only registry was unknown, 
but when conveyances by writing had not been 
thought of, and when land was not the property 
of a single individual but belonged to a group 
of persons, a family, and even a tribe. Here 
is one of the indubitable witnesses of the high 
antiquity of the story. It is absolutely incredi- 
ble that at any late period of the Hebrew his- 
tory the details of this purchase could have 
been invented. None but an eyewitness of the 
scene itself, or at least one who was familiar 
with transactions as ancient and primitive as 
these could have told that tale. Moreover, the 
field and the cave still remain. From the hour 
that Abraham purchased the spot as a burial 
place for his beloved companion it has been 
held sacred alike to Jews, Mohammedans, and 
Christians ; and it is believed that to this day 
the remains of the patriarchs and their wives 
have remained undisturbed. The Cave of 
Machpelah holds great secrets which some 
time may be brought oft to confirm the faith 
of the world. 

After the death of Sarah, Abraham, feeling 
the weight of years pressing upon him, and 
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realizing that he had not much longer to stay 
upon.the earth, called his old and faithful ser- 
vant, Eliezer, to him and made him swear that 
he would not take a wife for Isaac from the 
daughters of the land, but that he would go 
back to the ancestral seats and fetch one of his 
own kindred to share with him in the perpetu- 
ation of the race. When God undertakes to 
lay the foundations of a nation or a race he 
takes great pains in the selection of the mate- 
rial. Longfellow has given poetic expression 
to the truth in the familiar lines concerning 
the Pilgrims: 


“* God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for 
this planting, 
Then had sifted the wheat, as the living seed of a 
nation.”’ 


‘The nation that was to spring from Abraham 
and his descendants was to be the most unique 
and peculiar that the world has ever witnessed ; 
and the work that was to be accomplished in 
and through it was to be the most difficult, the 
loftiest, the most delicate, sacred, and far-reach- 
ing in its consequences of any work that has 
ever been done for man. For this reason the 
race must be absolutely pure in its beginning. 
No cross between the Hebrews and the Egyp- 
tians could be tolerated. Hence, Ishmael was 
set aside, though he was the firstborn, and 
Esau, later on, was rejected for similar reasons. 
Isaac must not marry a wife from the daugh- 
ters of the laud. This is the oath that was 
exacted from the old servant, Eliezer of Damas- 
cus, the steward of Abraham’s house, that he 
would journey back by that way over which 
Abraham came into Canaan to the Syrian plain 
in which Abraham had left his kindred when, 
in obedience to the mandate of God, he came 
out of Haran. The story of that journey is 
simply but graphically told. Eliezer loaded the 
camels with precious stuffs as a bridal present 
to the damsel whom he was to bring back to be 
the wife of his young master, and went forth 
to the home of Nahor, Abraham’s brother. 
Arriving there, he waited by the well for the 
maidens to come forth in the evening to draw 
water. While waiting he prayed to God to 
enlighten him by certain signs. But before 
the prayer was fully formed in his heart, the 
beautiful Rebekah came forth with her pitcher 
upon her shoulder and tripped down the steps 
of the great well for her pitcher of water, 
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and as she came up again Eliezer hastened 
forward .and asked her for a drink. With 
gracious hospitality she complied with his re- 
quest, and not only gave him a drink, but im- 
mediately began to pour water into the troughs 
forthe camels. Then when the servant of Abra- 
ham had questioned her and found out her lin- 
eage, that she was indeed kindred to Abraham 
and his son, he made known to her the errand 
on which he had come. He takes from his rich 
treasures a beautiful nose ring for Rebekah’s 
face. He puts two heavy bracelets upon her 
wrists, and asks for entertainment. Of course, 
heis welcomed. The greedy and crafty Laban, of 
whom we shall see more later on in this history, 
the brother of Rebekah, seeing the rich jewels 
that have been bestowed upon his sister, hastens 
forth to bring Eliezer into his father’s tent. 
But it is not courtesy that the great servant of 
Abraham is seeking, but a wife for his master’s 
son. So heurges forward the business with all 
speed. The preliminaries of the betrothal are 
completed before retiring torest. In the morn- 
ing Eliezer demands an immediate. and deci- 
sive answer to his request. Of course,’ the 
opportunity for so grand a marriage for Re- 
bekah must not be lost. Moreover, Laban 
and Bethuel had seen the hand of the Lord 
in the meeting between Rebekah and Eliezer. 
Still, they would postpone the consummation 
of the business for a few days. Perhaps La- 


‘ban. thought he saw the possibility of his 


own enrichment by presents which Eliezer 
might be induced to bestow upon him while 
he waited. But Eliezer was a thorough busi- 
ness man, as we would say to-day. He had 
come on a great errand. He was ready to pay 
the stipulated price for the maiden—for women 
were really sold in marriage in Abraham’s time 
—pbut as soon as that was done he must be gone. 
Under the circumstances, then, there was noth- 
ing to be done but to summon Rebekah and 
ask her if she was ready to accompany this 
man into Canaan. With characteristic eager- 
ness and impetuosity, when the question was 
put to her if she would go with him whom the 
Lord had sent to her, she said: ‘‘I will go.” 
So the caravan started, bearing Rebekah on as 
momentous a journey as ever woman took in 
this world, carrying with her the blessing of 
her family, with the petition sounding in her 
ears that she might become the mother of 
thousands of millions. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ISAAC AND REBEKAH. 


HE fact that both Abraham and Isaac 
were awaiting his return with impa- 
tience contributed no doubt to the haste 

of Eliezer. The death of Sarah had admon- 
ished the patriarch that whatever he was to do 
in his own person, to make sure of the succes- 
sion and fulfill the promise made at the birth 
of Isaac, must be done quickly. Isaac himself 
was in sadness and dejection of spirit on ac- 
count of the loss of the mother who had lay- 
ished upon him the affection of her old age, 
and needed the comfort which only the love of 
a true heart could bring. His mother’s tent 
standing silent and empty emphasized the des- 
olation and loneliness of his spirit. These 
things were a lodestone to draw Eliezer back to 
Canaan with all speed. Likewise the signs 
that had attended the performance of his er- 
rand, the almost miraculous finding of Rebekah, 
the fact that she was of Abraham’s near kin- 
dred, her beauty and high spirit, and her readi- 
ness to accept the proffer of his young master, 
above all the confusion and consequent compli- 
ance of Laban and Bethuel in the face of the 
portents, and their frank acknowledgment that 
the thing proceeded from the Lord and they 





could not speak either good or bad, all had the’ 


effect of making Eliezer feel that he, too, was 
in the hand of God Most High, and was his 
chosen agent to assist in carrying out the sub- 
lime purposes of the call? By what route he 
traveled, eitherin going into Syria or returning 
to Canaan, it is impossible to tell. He may 
have followed the one which Abraham took on 
his departure from Haran, which was most 
likely the longer way along the foothills of 
Northern Syria and Palestine as affording pas- 
turage for his flocks and herds on the road, or 
he may have taken the shortest course over the 
desert. From the evidences of haste afforded 
by the narrative, and from the fact that the 
caravan was composed only of camels to bear 
the burdens and carry the people, it is likely 
that the latter was the route chosen in both 
going and returning. The distance from Beer- 
sheba to Haran, across the desert by the way 
of Damascus and the oasis of Tadmor, was 
about 450 miles—possibly 500 miles. The 
fleeter variety of camels in our time, when not 
too heavily laden, can travel fifty miles a day 
for many days in succession. It is not improb- 
- able that the ancients were as careful in breed- 
ing their animals for speed as the moderns. In 
that case, about twenty to twenty-five days 
would have been occupied in the round jour- 
ney. At all events, whatever the time, it could 
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be easily calculated. It is evident that Isaac 
was expecting the return of his father’s ser- 
vant, and as the owner of a vessel bound on an 
important voyage looks out in due season for 
its appearance in port, so Isaac went out not 
only to meditate but to watch for the coming 
of those ships of the desert ‘‘ that bore such a 
precious freight for him.’’ At last he discerns 
them, far off, probably on the edge of the hori- 
zon, and hastens forward to meet them. As he 
draws near, Rebekah inquires of Eliezer who is 
the distinguished-looking stranger approach- 
ing. On being informed that it is his young 
master, the very man whom he has brought her 
out of Syria to marry, she alights from her 
camel and covers herself with a veil. This 
action is prompted by two reasons, first, be- 
cause in that country, then as now, no maiden 
might meet a man of high distinction and 
noble bearing while riding, and, secondly, be- 
cause, then, as now, in that quarter of the 
world, no virgin might lawfully be seen un- 
veiled by the man who was to become her hus- 
band until after the consummation of the mar- 
riage. Isaac, according to oriental custom, 
addressed himself not to the maiden but to the 
servant, who gave him an account of his enter- 
prise and of the divine portents by which it 
had been attended. Then Isaac took Rebekah 
and led her in to his mother’s tent and she be- 
came his wife, and when he beheld her beauty 
and recalled what she had forsaken for his sake 
he loved her with a love that was to last till 
death, 

The characters of Isaac and Rebekah are in 
strange and strong contrast. The account of 
their lives, very uneventful for the most part 
no doubt, is much more meagerly given in the 
sacred narrative than we could wish. Nor 
does tradition help us out much, Still, we 
have sufficient data for a pretty reliable portrait 
of this wonderful pair whom God had united 
for the working out of his most wonderful and 
far-reaching designs. Itisalmost beyond ques- 
tion that Rebekah was one of the most re- 
markable women of whom history has made 
record. No one can read the brief story of the 
Book of Genesis without reaching the conyic- 
tion that she was endowed with an extraordi- 
nary beauty. Her personal charms, however, 
only served to heighten an extraordinary char- 
acter. Enterprising, ardent, high-spirited, 
proud, every vein in her body filled with the 
warmest oriental blood, she seemed to be en- 
dowed with some lofty sense of the call, and 
to recognize her responsibility under it. At 
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the same time, we are obliged to confess that 
she manifested something of the greed and 
craft of her brother Laban, and had some of his 
unscrupulousness in her method of securing 
the fulfillment of the promise through the line 
of her favored son. Perhaps we ought not to 
be surprised at this. It would be manifestly 
unfair, in view of her birth and early surround- 
ings, to judge her as if she were a daughter 
of Abraham. Unquestionably her energetic 
spirit and unyielding determination have 
stamped themselves upon the thousands of mil- 
lions of. whom she is the mother. We cannot, 
therefore, read the strange and eventful his- 
tories of the Israelitish people without behold- 
ing, more or less distinctly, everywhere a re- 
flection of the woman of glorious beauty and 
haughty spirit whose blood courses in all their 
veins. Isaac evidently was the very antipode 
of his wife, a man of contemplation, a man of 
_ peace, a man of meek and lowly mind, desti- 
tute of the enterprise that had made his father 
a mighty prince whom other princes were only 
too glad to be ‘‘ confederate with,’’ more ready 
to suffer wrong than to right it—content to 
enter into the patrimony of his father, and to 
keep it by a quiet and conservative adherence 
to the ancient ways. Still, I think we are 
amply justified in regarding him as a man of 
devout habit and spiritual temper. He main- 
tained the ancient altars and performed the 
worship which his father had taught him. He 
was not destitute of the high vision and un- 
questioning faith that had given his father a 
place apart from all other men. At the same 
time he appears to have given himself almost 
exclusively to the care of his flocks and herds, 
so that he is very appropriately the connecting 
link between that life of faith which saw the 
blessing of God reaching out to include all na- 
‘tions and kindreds of mankind, and those nar- 
rower phases of religious conviction and wor- 
ship, together with a peculiar absorption in 
secular things, that were indispensable to the 
development of a particular race. However, 
therefore, we look at Isaac, we see him stand- 
ing midway between the father of the faithful 
on the one hand and that other strange being 
whose life, beginning in low cunning and de- 
ceit ends on the very heights of prophecy, cry- 
ing, ‘‘gather yourselves together, ye sons of 
Jacob, and hearken unto Israel your father.” 
Twenty years elapsed without any fruit to 
bless the union of Isaac and Rebekah. It was 
a long and anxious waiting. But at length in 
answer to prayer and sacrifice, Rebekah’s womb 
was opened and two sons were born, The first 
came forth all red and hairy, and accordingly 
to him was given the name of Esau. The sec- 
ond came forth grasping his brother’s heel, and 
to him, therefore, was given the name of Jacob, 


“ever, was not in the appointed way. 
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‘the supplanter.’’ These children as they grew 
were even more unlike in character than were 
father and mother Esau was a wild and law- 
less youth, careless of the feelings and hopes 
of others and equally careless of his own inter- 
ests. Following the polygamous practices of 
the times, he made various alliances with the 
Canaanitish women, ‘which were a grief of 
mind unto Isaac and Rebekah.’ With Abraham 
alive to utter his warning against it, with the 
remembrance of the reason for sending Eliezer 
to Haran for Rebekah strong in their thought, 
they must have been fully persuaded that the 
succession could not proceed in that way. The 
conduct of Esau was undoubtedly the occasion 
of much earnest expostulatior# on the part of 
father and mother. Finally, by way of defer- 
ence to the Hebrew stock, Esau took a wife 
from the descendants of Ishmael. This, how- 
Ishmael 
had been previously rejected in his own person 
and he could not be brought into the inher- 
itance through his descendants. There are 
many things that bear witness to the reckless 
and untamable spirit of Esau. He wasa hunter. 
Coming in from the chase hungry and seeing 
his brother with a savory mess ready for the 
table, he asks that his hunger may be satisfied 
with it. Jacob offers it to him for his birthright. 
Precisely what the birthright was it 1s impossi- 
ble to say. Most commentators treat the birth- 
right of Esau and the ‘‘blessing’’ of Isaac as 
if they were one andthe samething. But they 
are not. They are plainly distinguished by 
Esau himself. Moreover, most writers appear 
to think that primogeniture was the prevailing 
custom in patriarchal times, but it was not. 
Abraham was not the oldest, but the youngest 
son of Terah. Isaac, the secondborn, was pre- 
ferred before Ishmael, the firstborn. Jacob, the 
secondborn, was accepted in the place of Esau, 
the firstborn. Reuben, the firstborn of Jacob, 
was cast out and cursed for iniquity. Again, 
Ephraim, the secondborn of Joseph, was dis- 
tinctly chosen instead of Manasseh. At the 
same time there was a special tenderness for the 
firstborn son. Undoubtedly he had certain pre- 
rogatives and privileges which belonged to him 
by reason of his birth—just what we cannot 
now sdy—and it was these that Esau ‘‘des- 
pised,”’ in comparison with the soup of lentils. 
Notwithstanding his lawless spirit, Isaac evi- 
dently had a particular fondness for Esau. Be- 
yond question he was not the first nor the last 
parent whose heart has gone out with a deep 
yearning for a wayward, impetuous, and un- 
governable child. Perhaps the very contrast of 
Esau’s temper with his own made him love 
him all the more. It can scarcely be that the 
finger of God had made it plain to Isaac that 
the succession was to be in Jacob. But Rebekah, 
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perhaps under the instruction partly of Abra- 
ham, who lived until Jacob was fifteen years 
old, saw more clearly. The quiet, gentle youth, 
domestic in his habits, contented with the 
flocks and herds of the field, the young man 
of meditative mind, planning for and forecast- 
ing the future, had in him the elements out of 
which God would be more likely to make a 
nation. It is not strange that she should watch 
between these two children with increasing 
_ vigilance. 

At length the supreme moment arrived. In 
his old age, when his vision and strength had 
failed, Isaac thinks of the succession. Who is 
to have charge of what the ancient Romans 
called the Sacra? Who is to be intrusted with 
the implements of worship? Who is to per- 
form the sacrifices of the family and hold com- 
munion with Jehovah? In other words, who 
was to continue the patriarchate? ‘That, be it 
remembered, and not property, was the vital 
thing. So far as appears from the record, 
Jacob never received any of Isaac’s property. 
What he had in the way of goods he had earned 
himself by long years of painful toil and ser- 
vice. The foregoing were the questions which, 
in his old age, lay heavily on Isaac’s soul. In 
his weakness it was but natural that he should 
turn wistfully to the beloved child of the 
chase. Calling Esau, therefore, and bidding 
him go forth and capture venison for him, he 
promises to give him the ‘‘blessing.’? But 
Rebekah, hearing the colloquy, immediately 
prepares to circumvent it. By the device that 
is familiar to everybody, Jacob is substituted 
for Esau in the ‘‘ blessing’ of his father. The 
question now is—the question no doubt that 
has been raised by countless readers —why 
should a blessing obtained by fraud stand ? 
Why should not a blessing so given have been 
recalled? Above all, why should not Isaac, in 
obedience to the bitter cry of Esau, have given 
a second blessing to Esau? The answer to 
these questions is simple. In the first place, 
the designation of the succession was a solemn 
thing. It was done with great formality, and 
that by ancient custom could not be recalled, 
no matter how it was obtained. The second 
blessing could not be given, because the bless- 
ing that carried with it the succession or head- 
ship of the family could only be for one. 
Jacob having secured it, there was no place for 
Esau. It was only natural that Esau should 
feel a deep resentment at the subtlety of his 
brother, so much as to make it dangerous for 
the latter to remain in the saine tents with him. 
We can readily appreciate the motherly solici- 
tude of Rebekah, in preparing for Jacob’s 
flight. It will be noticed that Isaac himself, 
after recovering from the sharp disappointment 
occasioned by the subterfuge, entered heartily 
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into the plan of sending Jacob back to the an- 
cestral seats for a suitable marriage. The old 
feeling of resentment at Esau’s conduct in de- 
fying the conditions by which the purity and 
permanence of the family were to be secured 
remained. Isaac saw, when he came to reflect, 
as he was undoubtedly led to do by the expos- 
tulation of Rebekah, that the hope of the 
future was vested in Jacob, and so he did not 
hesitate to repeat to his second son the injunc- 
tion which Abraham gave in his own case to 
Eliezer: ‘‘ Arise, go to Padan-aram, to the 
house of Bethuel, thy mother’s father; and 
take thee a wife from thence of the daughters. 
of Laban, thy mother’s brother. And God 
Almighty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, 
and multiply thee, that thou mayest be a mul- 
titude of people; and give thee the blessing of 
Abraham, to thee and to thy seed with thee; 
that thou mayest inherit the land wherein thou 
art a stranger, which God gave unto Abra- 
ham.’’? Thus Isaac rises to a full appreciation 
of the significance of the call and performs his. 
part in bringing it to a successful issue. 
Perhaps we ought not to dismiss this account. 
altogether without some reference to the col- 
loquy between Isaac and Esau after the discov- 
ery of the deceit that had been practiced by 
Jacob and Rebekah. Esau inquires, ‘‘ Hast 
thou not reserved a blessing for me?’’ And 
Isaac answers: ‘‘ Behold, I have made him thy 
lord, and all his brethren have I given to him 
for servants.’? Then Esau, almost in despair, 
cries, ‘‘ Hast thou but one blessing, my father > 
bless me, even me, O my father.’? Then it is 
that Isaac rises to the height of prophecy and 
says: ‘‘ Behold, thy dwelling shall be the fat- 
ness of the earth, and of the dew of heaven 
from above ; and by thy sword shalt thou live, 
and shalt serve thy brother; and it shall come 
to pass when thou shalt have the dominion, 
that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy 
neck.’? Here is a wonderful epitome of the 
subsequent history of Edom. Esau was nota 
nonentity. He was brave, restless, and enter- 
prising. These qualities he stamped upon his 
descendants to a remarkable degree. They 
were as unstable as water. But they were fear- 
less as they were fickle. In the language of 
Josephus, ‘‘A tumultuous and, disorderly na- 
tion, always on the watch upon every motion, 
delighting in mutations; and upon your flat- 
tering them, ever so little, and petitioning 
them, they soon take up arms, and put them- 
selves in motion, and make haste to a battle as 
if it were a feast.’? Sometimes they were in 
alliance with the Israelites, sometimes they 
were arrayed in arms against them. Some- 
times they believed the prophets and some- 
times they rejected them altogether. The 
Herodian family were of this stock, and in 
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‘them we see depicted their variations of tem- 
per and attitude —the cruel destroyer of the 
innocents, the eager listener to the message of 
John the Baptist, and Agrippa, almost per- 
suaded by the eloquence of Paul to be a Chris- 
tian. Truly, that was a far-reaching vision of 


the aged patriarch which saw the qualities of’ 


his son in his descendants to their remotest 
generation. It is strange, indeed, that in these 
earlier Old Testament characters we find the 
types of the nations that proceeded from them 
and followed in their steps. But it was so in 
the case-of Esau no more, and no less, than in 
the case of Jacob. Both of them were proto- 
types of the peoples who have borne their 
names; both of them left the indelible marks 
of their characters upon their descendants; 
both of them live in the pages of human his- 
tory by the qualities they have transmitted to 
posterity. In the case of Jacob, as having 
greater patience, pertinacity, and persistency of 
spirit which nothing can break — the unflinch- 
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ing determination that rises dauntless and vic- 
torious even from every defeat—a race has 
been created, bearing his name, that has passed 
through every vicissitude of freedom and op- 
pression, of exaltation and humiliation, of 
prosperity and poverty, of glory and reproach ; 
sometimes grasping the scepter of power, and 
again deprived of it altogether; sometimes 
intrenched in the land which God gave by 
promise to Abraham, and again scattered 
abroad as fugitives and strangers over the face 
of the whole earth, but continuing, neverthe- 
less, and bidding fair to continue, with all their 
peculiarities, as a distinct people, while time 
shall last. The history, therefore, of the 
founder of such a people, apart even from any 
religious significance arising from his connec- 
tion with the call of Abraham, is of the utmost 
importance and the deepest interest. On sec- 
ular grounds alone the past ages of the world 
present no name that is more worthy of care- 
ful and profound study than Jacob. 


CHAPTER VIE: 
THE FLIGHT OF JACOB. 


HE flight of Jacob marks a distinct turn- 

ing point in the history. In the first 

place, the migration seems to return upon 
itself. The movement is for a time reversed. 
Whereas Abraham was bidden to go out from 
his kindred and his father’s house, Jacob re- 
turned to the ancestral seats. He leaves the 
land which God had sworn to give him and 
his seed and becomes a Syrian. Looking back 
upon it as we do over the long vista of subse- 
quent history, we see only the temporary aspects 
of the event. If we could take a contemporary 
view it would seem almost like a deliberate 
abandonment of thecall. Moreover, when the 
call is again accepted it ison lines that are dis- 
tinctly narrower than those pursued by Abra- 
ham. It no longer has the world-wide, nor 
even the Messianic aspects it had before. It 
pertains rather to the sons of Jacob, the people 
of Israel. In passing. over, therefore, in our 
account from Abraham, ‘‘the friend of God,”’ 
to, Jacob, ‘‘the plain man dwelling in tents,” 
we seem to be passing from one to whom the 
divine mind was open, and who was indeed the 
executor of the divine purpose, to one who, 
while governed by ordinary human motives and 
seeking the ends which common mortals strive 
to attain, was yet directed and controlled by an 
infinite providence. 

The movement of Jacob has some of the as- 
pects of a flight, as if he were trying to escape the 
avenging presence of his brother. Before his 
departure he presents himself once more to his 





father, whose anger seems to have subsided, and 
who gives him a renewal of the blessing, repeat- 
ing the very words that before had been used 
in designating Abraham as the founder of a new 
race and a new religion. Moreover, as far as 
Isaac is concerned, he does not appear to be 
conscious of sending his son merely to a place 
of safety, but rather is marking him out as his 
successor in the divine trust, and as such send- 
ing him to Padan-aram for a wife according to the 
limitation imposed by Jehovah in the original 
call. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
though Isaac lived sixty-three years longer, his 
life dropped entirely into the background, and 
only momentarily appeared again in the most 
inconsequential way. Jacob is henceforth the 
one prominent figure in the patriarchal story 
in whom the designs of providence are centered. 
Some commentators seem to think that Jacob 
must have taken with him at least a small reti- 
nue of servants. Remembering the wealth of 
Isaac in ‘‘servants and cattle,’ it would seem 
to be almost inherently improbable that he 
should not. The record, however, does not say 
so. Indeed, from the beginning of the account 
to the time of his arrival at ‘“ Laban’s house”’ 
there is no hint of either servants to bear him 
company, or camels or asses to lighten his 
journey. ‘The distinct impression is rather that 
he wasalone. Nay, he himselfsays, ‘‘ with my 
staff I passed over this Jordan.’’! If this be: 


1 Genesis xxxii, Io. 
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true, as it seems to me it must be, the impres- 
siveness of the story is greatly heightened. . 
The point of departure was Beersheba, the 
country abounding in wells of sweet water in 
the far south of Palestine, where both Abraham 
and Isaac delighted to sojourn. The first halt- 
ing place mentioned in the narrative was in the 
mountains of Ephraim, about. twelve miles 
north of the subsequent site of Jerusalem, and 
at least four days’ journey from Beersheba. 
This halt, however, deserves historic preserva- 
tion because it was the scene of the wonderful 
vision, the most striking account of angelic ap- 
pearance and revelation contained in the Old 
Testament ; and because, also, it marks the be- 
ginning of a life-long consecration to the will 
of Jehovah and the lofty and far-reaching pur- 
poses of the call. While Jacob rested, with one 
of the stones of the place for a pillow, he saw a 
ladder or staircase reaching from earth to 
heaven. At the head of the staircase was God 
himself, while traversing up and down over the 
steps of that mystic ladder were the shining 
forms of angels. Where, even in the New Tes- 
tament, do we havea more distinct, impressive, 
and beautiful account of the spiritual nature of 
man, of the communion of saints, of the reality 
of heavenly intercourse, and the possibility of 
human access to God? No wonder that Jacob 
should have recognized this as a great event 
which denoted a turning point in his career, 
How it opened his mind, too, to the divine 
omnipresence: ‘‘ Surely the Lord is in this place 
and I knew it not!’’ A holy awe takes posses- 
sion of him as hesees hiniselfas something other 
than the mere patriarchal successor of Isaac and 


Abraham, going forth into a strange land to , 


seek a wife and fortune, as he recognizes that 
God is calling him, as aforetime he had called 
Abraham, to be his minister and do his will. It 
may not be that Jacob had all the largeness of 
view of the spirituality of providence that is 
possible to those who have had the advantage 
in their training of the three or four thousand 
years that have elapsed since the event occurred. 
It may be that into the covenant he was about 
to make with God there entered something of 
his human selfishness and ambition. How could 
we reasonably expect it to be otherwise, in view 
of the nature and training of the man? It is 
enough for us to know that he rose from that 
slumber and the vision that came to him in his 
sleep, as Saint Paul did from the light that 
shone upon him in the Damascus road —as, in- 
deed, everyone must from a heavenly vision and 
a holy call—a changed man. Life meant more 
to him than it had ever meant before. A wholly 
new relation had been established between him 
and his God, and he must do his work hence- 
forth in a different spirit and purpose from any 
he had yet cherished. Therefore it was that 











GOD APPEARS TO JACOB IN A DREAM. 


he called the place Bethel, the house of God. 
Therefore it was that he took the stone that had 
served as his pillow and transformed it into an 
altar. He set it up as a memorial to remind 
him, when he should return to the land of 
promise, of the glory that had shone upon him 
there. He poured oil upon it, that it might be 
rendered sacred in the sight of men, and vowed 
that when he should come again he would per- 
form his worship on that spot. Not only to 
Jacob, but to the Hebrews ever after, that was 
a sacred spot. 

But perhaps the most interesting and im- 
pressive part of the whole narration of the 
halt at Luz or Bethel was the vow which Jacob 
made. 
and that he was, indeed, in his very presence ; 
believing that thus far he had directed his 
steps, he felt impelled to declare that, if God 
would continue with him as his guide and 
guardian, he would enter into his service and 
pay to him a regularand stated worship. Here 
we note the beginning of that mighty and 
majestic ritual, which in due time was set up at 
Jerusalem, and which has been transmitted, 
with many accretions and modifications, 
through priests of the Levitical order, and 


prophets and devout men of diverse nations’ 


and tongues, to the Christian Church. Some 
men have been disposed to sneer at this vow of 
Jacob, because he made his promise of worship 
conditional on the divine care and guidance, 
and because he promised if God would give 
him prosperity he would return to him a tenth 
part of his increase. In reply to the criticism 
it may be said, putting ourselves in the place 
of Jacob, how could he know that Jehovah was 
his God unless he did guide and help him ; 
and again, where, among even the more en- 
lightened Christian communities, have there 
been any that were willing to devote more 
than a tenth of their possessions to religious 
uses? Ought we not rather to feel— admitting 
that Jacob was crafty, that greed was some- 
times an overmastering passion with him — 
that it was a great triumph for one walking in 
a light so dim to rise to so lofty a height of 
spiritual perception, and to set apart so large a 
portion of his goods to holy uses? Surely it 
was a point of wide departure, the initial step 
in that movement which has had highest sig- 
nificance in the religious development of the 
human race. Here, in the misty morning of 
patriarchal times, we have more than a faint 
intimation of that doctrine which the greatest 
of Israel’s sons taught to the Samaritan woman, 
namely, that ‘‘God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.’ 

After this episode, ‘Jacob went on his jour- 
ney.”? By what route he traveled, or how long 


Feeling that God had met him there, . 


he was in reaching his destination, we have no 
means of knowing. But if he went alone and 
on foot, it would have been almost essential 
that he should keep somewhat close to the 
haunts of men. Unless he had fleet camels 
and experienced drivers, it would be almost 
certain death to take the short road across the 
desert. Moreover, there being no occasion for 
haste, as in the case of Eliezer going to bring 
home a bride for his young master, it is alto- 
gether probable that he took the longer route 
by the way of the foothills, going first north- 
erly, and then turning to the eastward as he 
approached Syria. 

Although there is no mention of it in Scrip- 
ture, it is altogether likely that some commu- 
nication was kept up between Rebekah and her 
family. When the time came for the departure 
of Jacob she seemed to be aware of the condi- 
tion of the family of Laban. He was enjoined 
to find a wife among the daughters of Laban. 
Jacob knew, therefore, as well as Eliezer before 
him, how to direct his steps in order to reach 
the abode of his kinsman. Familiar with 
the habits of the country, he did not shape 
his course to the well outside the city gate 
where Abraham’s servant first met his mother. 
He seemed to be aware that the family of La- 
ban was engaged in feeding their flocks in the 
pastures remote from the city, and hence he 
aimed for the well that was in the field, know- 
ing that sooner or later someone in authority 
would come to the well to water the flocks. 
How was his heart rejoiced when he beheld the 
daughter of the house, the beautiful «Rachel ! 
With what eagerness he sprang forward to 
assist her in removing from the mouth of the 
well the great stone placed there for protection 
against the drifting sands of the desert! This 
surely was a momentous meeting, one of the 
most momentous in the history of the human 
race; for it was the meeting between the man 
whose name was to be indelibly stamped upon 
one of the greatest nations of mankind, and 
the woman who by him was to be the mother 
of one of the most remarkable men whom the 
world ever saw, the man who was to change 
the political constitution of the mightiest em- 
pire then in existence, and, by virtue of his 
authority and power in Egypt, to preserve the 
whole Hebrew stock from extinction. Whata 
touch of our human nature we have here also! 
As soon as Jacob saw the face of Rachel he loved 
her with a love that never wavered nor waned 
to the hour of his death. That circumstance, 
taken in connection with the joy he felt that 
he had found at last, after his long and weary 
journey, his mother’s kindred, completely over- 
came him, so that he burst forth into weeping. 
It was the natural overflow of feelings long 
pent up. Laban, when he learned that his 
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sister’s son had come from Canaan, gave him 
a true oriental welcome. Doubtless he recog- 
nized a marked difference between this empty- 
handed stripling and the rich steward of Abra- 
ham’s house, who came with costly gifts to 
purchase Rebekah for his young master. But 
he keeps his own counsel, and for a month 
makes Jacob his guest. By that time he is 
ready for a bargain. By that time, too, no 
doubt, Jacob had given proof of his capacity. 
Laban asks his nephew on what terms he will 
serve him. In Jacob’s heart there is but one 
desire, and that is Rachel; and so he answers 
that he will serve seven years for her. Some 
commentators say that was a common price for 
a man who had no money to pay for a wife. 
At all events, it was a price that Jacob was per- 
fectly willing to give, and which was satisfac- 
tory to her father. He entered at once upon 
the service, and the seven years seemed but a 
few days because of the love he had for her. 
At length the time arrives for the discharge 
of the debt arising from his service, and [a- 
ban prepares the marriage feast. But, instead 
of rewarding Jacob with the maiden whom he 
has purchased, he adopts a subterfuge and 
gives Leah in the place of her sister. This was 
possible because by the oriental marriage cus- 
tom the bride goes to the husband’s tent heay- 
ily veiled. Of course, Leah must have been a 
party to the fraud. Nor is it altogether sur- 
prising ; for, while Jacob’s affection was for 
Rachel, it is evident that Leah loved Jacob. 
When the latter discovered the deception that 
had been practiced upon him, he was indignant 
and called Laban to account. But Laban ex- 
cused himself on the ground that the custom 
of the country required the elder daughter’s 
marriage before that of the younger, and he 
proposed to make amends by offering the sec- 
ond daughter also for another seven years of 
service. Jacob agreed to that and took Rachel 
also. In a polygamous country there did not 
seem to be anything strange in the proceeding. 
But as we read the record we perceive that the 
marriage of the two sisters and the concubin- 
age of the two handmaids Bilhah and Zilpah 
were the cause of unutterable heartache and 
misery toall concerned. The only relief to the 
sadness of the situation was the fruitfulness of 
Leah and the concubines, so that a troop of 
children came to play round the patriarch’s 
knees. As for Rachel, notwithstanding her 
beauty, and the love which Jacob bore her, she 
was haughty, high-tempered, jealous, and pet- 
ulant, and, as if it were a judgment upon her 
for these qualities, the time of her fruitfulness 
was long delayed. She had been married twen- 
ty-six years before Joseph was born —a period 
of long and hopeless waiting, repeating the 
experience over again of Sarah and Rebekah 
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—and when the child is finally given it appears 
to be in answer to devout supplication. We 
need not pause at this point over the details of 
the family history. Suffice it to say that we 
have as the total outcome of Jacob’s marriages 
and his alliances with the concubines, Bilhah 
and Zilpah, twelve sons. One daughter, Dinah, 
is also mentioned because of certain historic 
relations to the patriarchal group; but, no 
doubt, other daughters of whom no mention 
was made were born. Indeed, there are two 
allusions to daughters.1 But daughters were 
not considered of any account in the historic 
development of a family, because under the 
patriarchal system women belonged rather to 
their husband’s family than to the family of 
their father. 

The business of Jacob in Padan-aram was the 
care of the flocks and herds of Laban. It is 
not unlikely that he had, also, large commer- 
cial dealings. Evidently, under his thrifty and 
skillful management the Syrian found prosper- 
ity and profit. It was his intention to avail 
himself to the full of Jacob’s ability and to 
leave him as little as possible for himself. No 
doubt Jacob had from the very beginning cher- 
ished the purpose of returning to the promised 
land, and he must have chafed uneasily as he 
saw that through Laban’s craft he was deprived 
of the means of setting up an independent 
household. After the birth of Joseph, Jacob 
besought his father-in-law to let him depart ; 
but Laban, knowing how valuable Jacob’s ser- 
vices were to him, refused his consent. But 
he made a new bargain with Jacob and uninten- 
tionally, probably, put it within the means of 
Jacob to become independent. Not knowing 
how skillful Jacob was in the breeding and 
rearing of sheep and goats, he was ready to 
consent that only those that bore certain marks 
should be Jacob’s share. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this would have been a small toll 
and the great increase would still have been 
Laban’s. A wide space was put between the 
flocks in the charge of Jacob and those under 
the care of Laban and his sons —a fact which 
shows the enormous increase that had come to 
Laban in consequence of Jacob’s energy. The 
separation helped Jacob’s purpose. He imime- 
diately instituted devices which brought the 
larger share of the increase of the healthy por- 
tion of the flocks to him, leaving only the 
smaller and poorer portions to Laban. By de- 
voting himself thus with great assiduity to the 
task he had undertaken, it was not long before 
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Jacob began to increase greatly in wealth and 
power. Assoon as this fact was discovered it 
was very displeasing to Laban, and his sons as 
well. Notwithstanding he was of their kin- 
dred, and was allied to them by multiple mar- 
riages, they could not brook his prosperity. 
But Jacob kept on, as he had now a grand ob- 
ject that seemed to be worthy of all his ener- 
gies ; and not until he felt that he had acquired 
enough to carry him again into Canaan with 
dignity, and with such power that he need not 
fear to meet his brother, did he relax his 
efforts. f 

Meanwhile the opposition of Laban and his 
sons had manifestly increased, and Jacob felt . 
that the time had come for his departure. So, ° 
choosing the most favorable time of year, both 
for the driving of the flocks and for their sus- 
tenance by the way, he calls his wives to him 
in the field and unfolds his plans tothem. Not 
relishing the treatment of their father to them- 
selves, they are only too ready to assent to the 
proposition to depart. Therefore the proper 
measures are taken. The flocks are sent for- 
ward under the care of the older sons of Jacob, 
some of whom are already grown to manhood. 
Everything is made ready for a flight that will 
put many days’ journey between them and_ 
their point of departure before the fact that 
they have gone at all shall become known to 
Laban. Then the movement begins and the 
sojourn of the Hebrews in Haran is ended for- 
ever. The time occupied by this sojourn is not 
easily computed; but in the very nature of the 
case it must have been a long while. Sufficient 
time had elapsed not only to enrich Laban and 
secure a fortune for Jacob, but for the birth and 
rearing of a large family of children. Many 
of his sons at the time of his departure had 
already grown to manhood, and he served 
seven years before his marriage. It is difficult 
to see, therefore, how all this could be accom- 
plished in.a period less than forty years. In 
our English version there are two references 
by Jacob to a period of twenty years. A scru- 
tiny of the original discloses that these refer- 
ences may be to two different twenties. Putting 
these twenties together, we have the requisite 
forty years, which is the shortest possible time 
for the accomplishment of the results that had 
been achieved when the great Hebrew patriarch 
separated permanently from his father-in-law, 
and returned again to Canaan for the enact- 
ment of the scenes which, to this day, we must 
regard as among the most memorable in the 
history of the chosen people. 
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CHAPTER “1X. 
JOSEPH SOLD INTO SLAVERY. 


ANY important reflections are suggested 
MI by the return of Jacob to Canaan. 
There is one that must not be wholly 
overlooked. This return signalizes the com- 
plete and permanent separation between mono- 
theism and polytheism. Abraham was called 
to go forth and become the founder of a new 
religion. He obeyed the call. Still, some 
communication was maintained between the 
migrating people and the old stoek. But now, 
when Jacob takes his family and his substance 
and turns his face to the west, the sign is given 
for all the relations to cease. Henceforth the 
race is to be compacted and solidified through 
the descendants of Jacob, and the worship is 
to be of Elohim,.or Jehovah, only. To be 
sure Rachel, who may not have been fully con- 
verted to monotheism, stole and carried away 
in secret her father’s teraphim. This thing 
was done wholly without the knowledge or 
approval of Jacob, and upon his discovery of 
the images he promptly buried them. To him, 
scarcely less than to Moses, are we indebted for 
the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.” 
With increasing fidelity to the end of his life 
he kept the vow he had made at Bethel. 
Turning now to Laban, we can imagine the 
consternation and anger with which he learned 
of the flight of Jacob. A space of forty miles 
separated the pasture grounds of Jacob from 
those of Laban. Some days, therefore, must 
have elapsed — three days the record says— as 
Jacob kept his own counsel and only imparted 
his purpose to his wives when the plan was 
ripe for execution, before the tidings of the 
departure were carried to Laban. Preparation 
had probably been made by sending the flocks 


and herds far on, ostensibly to feed around the: 


foothills of Western Syria. Then Jacob, gath- 
ering his stuff hastily together, mounts his 
wives and children upon camels and commences 
a rapid journey toward the land of his nativity. 
Before Laban could complete preparations for 
the pursuit Jacob was already a long distance 
on the road, so that, even by forced marches, 
Laban could not come up with him before he 
had passed beyond the jurisdiction within 
which he might compel his return. Jacob set 
his face toward the mountains of Gilead —the 
high rocky ridges that constituted the bound- 
ary between the Aramean territory and Canaan. 
Once there he was safe from the pursuit of 
Laban. This, apparently, he easily accom- 
plished by reason of the distance traversed 
before his kinsman could begin the chase. 
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The meeting between Jacob and Laban, if not 
friendly, is at least a meeting of treaty. Laban 
rehearses at length his grievances, under which 
there is for the most part a basis of truth. He 
claims that Jacob’s property is his property, 
and that his wives, their servants, and children 
are his. Under the patriarchal system, all this 
was strictly true. Jacob himself was but an 
adopted son, and he could, therefore, have 


neither property nor family that was absolutely . 


his own. 
recognize that the longing of Jacob for his 
father’s house was natural, and if he were to 
pass out from under his authority, it would be 
only creditable to him that he should not go 
empty-handed. Therefore, he signifies his 
willingness to confirm him in his possessions 
and make a covenant with him that he will not 
pass beyond the boundaries of Gilead to molest 
him. The treaty having been made and cele- 
brated with proper ceremonies, Laban kisses 
his children and departs again to his own coun- 


At the same time Laban seems to 


“a 


try, while Jacob takes up his journey again, 


toward Canaan. 

But, having escaped the danger that threat- 
ened in the rear, he now begins to contemplate 
the peril he is approaching. He -remembers 
that, when he passed out of Canaan forty years 
before, he was fleeing from the wrath of his 
brother, Esau, who felt that he had suffered an 
irreparable injury at his hands. He wonders 
now whether that anger has subsided or 
whether, notwithstanding the lapse of years, 
Esau will seek to be avenged. As he goes for- 
ward he has some signs of angelic protection. 
The vision of heavenly ministration which com- 
forted him long before at Bethel is repeated in 
a different form; and yet, not so much for his 
own sake and the sake of his property as for the 
sake of his wives and children, he is anxious to 
placate the heart of Esau and be reconciled to 
him, Therefore, he sends messengers before to 
announce his coming to his brother, and follows 
the herald by other messengers with rich pres- 
ents from his numerous flocks and herds. Long 
ago, however, the fickle Esau had forgotten the 
affront that had been put upon him. Perhaps 
the oblivion of the unhappy event had been 
hastened by the fact that Jacob had gone forth 
with his staff only, and, as far as the patriarchal 
succession was concerned, Jacob had been so 
long absent that even that had failed to make 
any impression upon him. He could only view 
the munificent presents of Jacob, the evidence 
of uncommon wealth, with astonishment. 

Before, however, Jacob beheld the face of his 
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brother, there occurred one of the strangest 
episodes of his whole career. He had sent for- 
ward in the care of trusty servants the more 
vigorous of his flocks and herds. ‘Those that 
were unsuited for fast travel remained behind, 
together with the women and young children. 
These Jacob had seen safely across the wady, or 
brook, as it is called in the English version. 
Returning, probably for a few last things, he 
was overtaken by darkness and was obliged to 
pass the night inthe valley. Instead of finding 
a peaceful and refreshing slumber, he was forced 
to an all-night struggle with a strange visitor. 
All sorts of conjectures*have been offered con- 
cerning this wrestler. Some have supposed this 
was the Almighty God in the form of a man. 
Some have maintained that this was the divine 
Son of God. Others have declared that it was 
anangel. Still others have thought that it was 
not a real person at all; that it was a spiritual 
struggle, induced first, perhaps, by a dream, and 
then by the consciousness of the sin of his life. 
All this, however, is conjecture. We have 
nothing but the record to guide us, and it is 
pretty hard to get out of the record more than 
it contains. That gives an account of a real 
struggle, with a palpable result. Indeed, the 
struggle had been so fierce that in the morning 
Jacob’s thigh was out of joint. But notwith- 
standing that fact Jacob had prevailed. It is 
clear, also, that he felt that his antagonist was 
endowed with mysterious power. He regarded 
that struggle as a new vision, teaching him that 
God abides not only in the heavenly glory, but 
in the sweat and agony of daily toil. Therefore, 
he rises to a new consecration of patience that 
will not let him forget God even in the hour of 
humiliation and sorrow. This is what, gives 
him his new name and secures for him a new 
blessing, higher and more precious than any 
that comes through worldly prosperity and 
happiness. In obedience to Jacob’s importun- 
ity, the stranger said: ‘‘Thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob, but Israel, for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed.’’? With this new name, no longer 
as the supplanter, but as a veritable prince of 
righteousness, he goes forth to meet his brother. 
This is what his long years of alienage from 
his father’s house and hard discipline with 
Laban have wrought in his character. 

It is delightful to observe that the meeting 
with Ksau is one of amity and affection. All 
vestiges of hostility and hatred appear to have 
vanished from the brother’s heart. He bids 
Jacob a cordial welcome to Canaan and urges 
him to accept his escort into the presence of his 
father. But Jacob excuses himself. He has 
under his immediate charge the more tender 
portion of the flocks and the women and chil- 
dren, and he must proceed slowly. Indeed, he 
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is incapable of pursuing his journey by reason 
of his lameness. He remains, therefore, where 
he is at the forks of the river where there 
is both pasturage and water, and even builds 
booths for the shelter of the herds, which be- 
tokens a residence of some permanence. But 
when he is recovered from his lameness, he 
moves forward as far as Shechem, which was 
the first camping ground of Abraham when he 
came into Canaan. It is here that all the im- 
plements of the idolatrous Syrian worship are 
gathered together and buried. Here, also, he 
purchases a piece of ground for his tents and 
for an altar. This shows that the country was 
somewhat settled —to what extent we cannot 
tell, but probably from the nature of the event 
recorded as taking place here, not very numer- 
ously. Dinah, the only one of his daughters 
whose name finds mention in Scripture —al- 
though, as has been said, it is probable from cer- 
tain statements that there were others— went 
out of the camp, probably in secret, to see the 
daughters of the land. She was beguiled or 
captured by the son of the chief man of the city 
and dishonored. This produced a crisis. Two 
of her brothers by the same mother, Simeon 
and Levi, felt themselves called upon to avenge 
the wrong that had been put upon her. Accord- 
ingly by a stratagem, aided no doubt by the 
more warlike portion of their father’s servants, 
they put to the sword the whole city, and either 
killed or captured the greater part of the inhab- 
itants. This act naturally filled the mind of 
Jacob with consternation and horror. He be- 
lieved that after such an outrage it would no 
longer be safe for him to remain in that place. It 
is likely that he feared, although his sons were 
victorious, either that the friends and allies 
of the defeated Shechemites would attempt to 
avenge the indignity that had been put upon 
them by reprisals, or that the surrounding 
tribes, mistrusting the object of his advent into 
Canaan, would make war upon him for the pur- 
pose of exterminating him or driving him back 
intoSyria. Gathering his possessions together 
he passed on to Bethel. His march was unmo- 
lested, the occupants of the land, perhaps, being 
filled with fear because of the relentless slaugh- 
ter of the Shechemites. At Bethel he-kept the 
vow which he had made to God when he beheld 
the vision of the angels ascending and descend- 
ing between earthand heaven. Here Deborah, 
the beloved nurse’and servant of Rebekah, died, 
and was buried under what was thenceforth 
called the oak of weeping. This circumstance 
leads to the conclusion that Jacob had already 
visited his father at Hebron and had brought 
Deborah back with him. No mention is made 
of the death of Rebekah, perhaps because 
many years had elapsed since the event oc- 
curred. It is impossible to suppress a feeling 
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of sorrow that the woman who had sent him 
forth to her brother’s house to find a wife 
could not have survived to welcome him on 
his return to fulfill the destiny which she 
had been so important a human instrument 
in marking out for him. The stop at Bethel 
does not appear to have been for long. Evi- 
dently Jacob was pressing forward to get near 
to his father who still survived, although at 
a great age. On his way to Ephrath, which 
was as nearas he could come with his immense 
retinue to Hebron, when he had reached Bethle- 
hem, Rachel travailed and died in giving birth 
to Benjamin. Thus the woman whom he had 
gone out of his father’s house to seek, whom 
he had loved with tender and unfaltering devo- 
tion for more than forty years, was neyer to 
receive the welcome of that house. Truly the 
afflictions of Jacob were beginning to multiply, 
and were fast becoming as numerous as his 
blessings. But he had learned, through fiery 
discipline and trial, to believe in God in sorrow 
as wellas injoy. This was a mighty step for- 
ward, not only for Jacob, but for the human race. 

Isaac died at 180, when Jacob must have been 
120. He was buried by his sons, Esau. and 
Jacob, in the cave of Machpelah, where had 
already been buried Abraham and Sarah, and 
Rebekah. To this august list in due time was 
to be added the bones of Leah and Jacob’s own 
body, embalmed in Egypt and borne thither by 
a mighty caravan with all the pageantry and 
pomp that could attend the burial of a prince. 
But a dozen years before the death of Isaac 
there occurred an event of far greater signifi- 
cance to Jacob and the people that were to bear 
his name. The firstborn of Rachel’s children, 
when Jacob came to Ephrath, was a lad of 
seventeen. As the child of his first and only 
deep love, he was exceedingly precious, and 
was distinguished in many ways above the 
children of Leah and the concubines. Doubt- 
less it seemed to the other sons that his 
father already designed him for the patriarchal 
succession. ‘This of itself would be sufficient 


to excite their animosity toward him. ‘There 


were doubtless other reasons for their jealousy. | 


One of the worst phases of polygamy is that 
the children invariably championed the cause 
of their respective mothers. We know that 
Leah, at least, had great cause of enmity to- 
ward Rachel, and it is altogether likely that 
both the concubines had an even stronger reason 
to hate the haughty mistress of Jacob’s affec- 
tion; and, while they might be very cautious 
about manifesting their animosity openly, their 
children would not be so backward. But in 
addition to all these reasons there was another 
still more potent. Whoever reads the story 
with any attentiveness must see that Joseph 
was an uncommon youth. He was already en- 
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gaged in those meditations which are the sure 
tokens of genius. He was superior to his 
brethren, not only in the affection of his father, 
but in his intellectual endowment. The vision 
that he had of his brethren doing obeisance to 
him was only the expression of a preéminence 
which they must have recognized already. It 
is scarcely to be wondered at that his brethren 
should have formed a conspiracy to kill him. 
Of course, it was a horrible crime; but we 
have already had some taste of the bloodthirst- 
iness and relentless cruelty of at least a portion 
of Jacob’s children, who lived in. an age in 
which fratricide was common, and very lightly 
regarded if the victim were born from a differ- 
ent mother. Every indication of the superi- 
ority of Joseph only whetted their wrath 
toward him. It is said ‘‘ they could not speak 
peaceably unto him,’’ and as their hatred grew 
they formed a conspiracy to put him to death. 
His father having sent him to Shechem, where 
they were feeding the flocks, to make inquiries 
concerning them and bring him tidings, they 
proceed to put their plot into execution. Had 
it not been for Reuben, who, whatever other 
faults he had, was not bloodthirsty, Joseph 
would have been murdered ruthlessly. But 
through Reuben’s entreaties he was merely ° 
stripped of his coat of many colors, which his 
father had given him as a token of his special 
affection, and cast into an empty cistern that 
was in the field, with the intention, doubtless, 
of leaving him to perish with hunger, although 
it would seem that Reuben cherished the pur- 
pose of rescuing him. In the absence, how- 
ever, of Reuben, the others, at the suggestion 
of Judah, concluded to sell him asa slave toa 
company of Ishmaelite merchants who were 
going down into Egypt. - This was done for 
twenty pieces— probably shekels—of silver, 
equivalent to about twelve dollars of our 
money. Then the coat which they had taken 
from him was dipped in the blood of a kid, and 
taken to his father as the proof that his son 
had been killed by an evil beast. Jacob does 
not appear to have suspected the brethren of 
Joseph, and he accepted the bloody garment as 
adequate proof of the death of Joseph. He 


| said, ‘It is my son’s coat; an evil beast hath 


devoured him ; Joseph is without doubt rent in 
pieces. And Jacob rent his clothes, and put 
sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned for his 
son many days. .And all his sons and all his 
daughters rose up to comfort him; but he re- 
fused to be comforted ; and he said, For I wiil 
go down into the grave unto my son mourn- 
ing.’’ Surely there is no grander touch of 
human nature than this in all history. Human 
ingenuity could not invent anything that 
would afford such commanding and invincible 
proof of the genuineness of the story. 
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At this point the interest of the narrative 
shifts. Instructive accounts of other members 
of the patriarchal family intervene. But the 
real interest centers hereafter in Joseph. The 
mind is drawn irresistibly to follow the fortunes 
of the slave lad, in the hands of an alien race, 
going to do service in a strange land. What 
an awful thing that one born to freedom and 
high privilege should be sold like an ox! But 
such was oriental slavery. Such is slavery 
everywhere. There is this to be said of an- 
cient slavery in general, however, and of orien- 
tal slavery in particular: The door to freedom 
was not absolutely shut. The fact that one was 
a slave was no bar to even the highest station, 
provided one had the genius for it. We won- 
der what was in the mind of the Hebrew youth 
as he found himself a bondman going down to 
Egypt. Doubtless he thought that preferable 
to being in the hands of his cruel brethren. It 
is, moreover, true ofall great souls that they 
are indifferent to their surroundings. As far 
as the record goes the condition of Joseph from 
the moment of his captivity onward seems to 
have been one of perfect serenity. On the 
arrival of the caravan in Egypt Joseph was sold 
to Potiphar, a high officer of the court, and 
appears to have been almost immediately placed 
in charge of his household. At first we are 
disposed to marvel at that. But perhaps it is 
not so Strange after all. It has been generally 
supposed that the time of Joseph’s arrival in 
Egypt was during the reign of the last of the 
Hyksos, or shepherd kings. These kings were 
probably of Aramean descent, very closely re- 
sembling Hebrews in their physical character- 
istics, and, some have thought, in their lan- 
guage. As far as race went, therefore, Joseph 
was under no disability. Possibly the Ishmael- 
ites may haye told how they came into posses- 
sion of this slave. At all events he probably 
showed that he was well born and bred. Un- 
doubtedly he manifested, even in his servitude, 
some of those rare executive abilities for which 
in mature life he was so distinguished. Poti- 
phar made him his steward and intrusted him 
with everything. He used the trust so well 
that all the business of Potiphar prospered in 
his hand. 

This continued until Potiphar’s wife falsely 
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accused him of attempting upon her an infa- 
mous crime. Whereupon he was thrown into 
prison. There is ground for believing that 
Potiphar distrusted the accusation of his wife 
against Joseph, inasmuch as he exalted him in 
the prison, and gave him charge of all the pris- 
oners. Here, then, again we have evidence 
that great minds are but slightly affected by 
their surroundings. Genius will manifest itself 
in slavery and in prison. There are no bars 
that can circumscribe or confine the expanding 
and soaring mind. With the coming into the 
prison of high officers of Pharaoh, Joseph had 
an opportunity through the interpretation of 
their dreams to convey, though after the lapse 
of years, to Pharaoh what manner of man he 
was. The time came when Pharaoh sorely 
needed someone to interpret a dream that was 
troubling him greatly. The wisest men of the 
realm had tried it and failed signally. Then it 
was that the chief butler remembered the sery- 
ice that Joseph had rendered to him when he 
was in great need. He told the story to his 
royal master and Joseph was immediately 
brought forth fromthe prison to give that won- 
derful interpretation which made him prime 
minister of Egypt, with power to introduce a 
policy of taxation which changed the constitu- 
tion of the realm. Here certainly was a mar- 
velous exaltation—a young man lifted from 
slavery and prison to be the second person in 
the mightiest empire on the face of the earth! 
The act of Pharaoh, however, proved to be 
one not merely of caprice. The Hebrew boy 
showed that he was worthy of the vast respon- 
sibility and power that had been placed in his 
hands. He saw at a glance the danger that 
threatened Egypt. He devised the measures 
that were necessary to avert it. With plenty 
of practical wisdom such as belongs only to 
the highest order of statesmanship, he pro- 
ceeded to put those measures into execution. 
With unparalleled foresight he began to fortify 
the State against the long famine which he 
knew was sure to come; and when his breth- 
ren, who, in their hatred, had tried to destroy 
him, next saw him, he was so installed and in- 
trenched in the confidence and affection of 
Pharaoh that there was none mightier than he 
in all the world. 


CHAPTER X. 
JOSEPH’S CHARACTER— ARRIVAL OF HIS ‘BRETHREN—COMING OF JACOB. 


OSEPH was thirty years old when he came 
into power in Egypt. Supposing him to 
have been seventeen when he was sold 

into slavery, he must have been thirteen years 
in servitude. He was a devout soul, true to 
the religion of his father. He attributed every- 
thing in his career to God. He looked to God 
for counsel, and he knew that God guided him 
in all things. Reading the story as we do at 
this distance in time, we see, perhaps; even 
more clearly than he could the ruling hand of 
divine providence in making the wrath of his 
brethren a testimony of God’s righteousness, 
and lifting him from a position of servitude to 
almost unlimited sway in Egypt. It is inher- 
ently incredible that such results, with such 
far-reaching and beneficent consequences, could 
have been accomplished by human ability alone, 
however transcendent. But to say this does 
not derogate from the extraordinary acumen of 
Joseph. He was in every way fitted by natural 
endowment, and by discipline and training, for 
the great responsibility he was called upon to 
assume. Even in his childhood he gave evi- 
dence of uncommon genius. His brethren 
called him a ‘‘ dreamer ’”’ by reason of his med- 
itative and prophetic spirit. Even then he 
was forecasting the future; even then he saw 
how his life, by reason of certain qualities that 
were stamped upon his mind, was separated 
from and lifted above the common life around 
him. Unquestionably these qualities were, to 
some extent, developed by suffering and by 
the exercise of that self-reliance he was com- 
pelled to exhibit in the difficult and trying 
positions in which he was placed as the servant 
of Potiphar ; so that, in the supreme crisis of 
his life, when he was summoned into the pres- 
“ence of Pharaoh, he could, with the aid of the 
divine counsel, not merely interpret a dream, 
but could show a larger wisdom, a profounder 
knowledge of statecraft, than the most learned, 
experienced, and trusted of the Egyptians. 
Instantly, therefore, Pharaoh saw that this 
was the man of his counsel —the man for the 
office and the hour —to institute and carry to 
perfection the reforms that were essential to 
the preservation of the empire. With a bold- 
ness such as is not often manifested by rulers 
in this world, Pharaoh resolved to make him 
the instrument of the work he had to do; and, 
that there might be no possibility of failure, 
he placed in his hands unlimited authority to 
carry out his purposes. Moreover, in actual 
trial Joseph showed that he had the qualities 
for which his master had given him credit. 
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The details of the policy inaugurated by him 
are not, as far as we know, given in the Scrip- 
ture or elsewhere. What the mummy cases 
and monuments yet to be unearthed have to 
reveal no one can tell. All we know is that 
this new minister, chosen and exalted by Pha- 
raoh, went forward, laying a new and heavier 
tribute upon the people — which does not seem 
to have been hard for them to bear, by reason 
of the great harvests and the consequent pros- 
perity of the nation—and laying up a store 
against the time of predicted famine. The 
means he adopted were so wise, so salutary, 
and so effective that the course could but com- 
mand the approval and even the admiration of 
Pharaoh. Indeed, we are compelled to believe 
from the way the account runs that the more 
the monarch knew his minister the more he es- 
teemed him. As far as appears during the 
whole of the life of either of them, nothing 
occurred to interrupt the harmony of their re- 
lations, or to weaken the confidence of the 
monarch in Joseph. They seem to have been 
even on terms of intimate and close friendship. 
Nothing that Joseph could ask was withheld. 
Pharaoh was instrumental in assisting him to 
enter into marriage relations with an Egyptian 
woman of high family. All this is testimony 
of the strongest sort to the extraordinary char- 
acter of Joseph as a statesman and a man. In 
the ranks of great men of the ages, probably — 
few have equaled and perhaps none have ever 
surpassed him. 

Of course, Joseph’s policy was most triumph- 
antly vindicated by the coming on of the years 
of the famine as he had predicted. As the 
years went by his astuteness was attested still 
further when it was seen that through his fore- 
sight Pharaoh was able not only to preserve the 
lives of the people but to secure such conces- 
sions from them in regard to their estates as 
would strengthen and confirm his power, weak- 
ening the authority of the nobles and petty 
princes and making the people directly depend- 
ent upon him. Pharaoh, therefore, had reason 
for the deepest gratitude and most abiding af- 
fection for Joseph. It is conjectured by many 
authorities that the monarch under whom Jo- 
seph wrought was the one who planned and 
carried to execution the system of dams and 
other devices designed to regulate the flow of 
the Nile. It is not improbable that the sug- 
gestion of these works came from Joseph him- 
self, and perhaps he was the officer intrusted 
with their construction. Certainly no one 
would be more likely than he to recognize the 
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causes of the protracted drought to which 
Egypt was periodically subject, or to conceive 
of the measures requisite to prevent their re- 
currence ; undoubtedly the prediction of years 
of drought was based, to some extent, on the 
past experience of the nation; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the man who had 
the capacity of such wide observation and large 
induction would be the one of all others best 
fitted to consider the means of prevention. 
Moreover, having, as the minister of both agri- 
culture and finance during the years of the na- 
tion’s plenty and prosperity, gathered together 
and compacted the surplus wealth of the na- 
tion, he would be the one vested with fhe re- 
sources necessary for the inception and car- 
rying out of so vast an undertaking. “ The 
strongest a priori considerations, therefore, 
point to this reign, and even to this extraordi- 
nary man, for the conception and consumma- 
tion of the improvement that was of such im- 
mense and far-reaching consequence to the 
prosperity of Egypt. But for the confirmation 
of these conceptions we shall be compelled to 
wait for what the researches and discoveries of 
scholars may reveal to us. The wreath which 
the record alone puts upon the brow of Joseph 
is ample for his future and abiding fame. By 
appeal simply to the record, we see that he was 
not only the savior of Egypt, but of other peo- 
ples as well. We are told’ that ‘‘ the famine 
was over the face of the earth,’ and that, be- 
sides: the Egyptians, ‘‘all countries came into 
Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn; because that 
the famine was so sore in all lands.’”’ The pri- 
mary cause of the dearth in Egypt was, of 
course, the failure of moisture in the moun- 
tains from which the Nile receives its supply 
of water. Such a cause would, in the nature 
of the case, be widespread in its operation. A 
failure of moisture there would be accompanied 
by its failure in a much wider area; so that we 
perceive that people far removed from the bor- 
ders of Egypt would in the same manner, and 
perhaps to an even greater extent, suffer from 
the effects of the drought. Still further, as 
this drought was a protracted one, confined in 
its operations not to a single year, but spread 
over several years, the suffering would become 
widespread and terrible, causing the surround- 
ing countries to look to Egypt for relief. It 
was to be expected, therefore, that Canaan 
would be affected with the other countries. 
Indeed, Canaan often suffered from an insuffi- 
cient supply of moisture. Abraham had been 
compelled to go down into Egypt on account 
of famine in Canaan. Isaac had been driven 
as far south as Gerah to find water and forage, 
and would have gone fnto Egypt had he not 
been restrained by the divine hand. It is not 
strange, therefore, that Jacob should have 
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turned in the same direction, in his distress, 
for relief. ‘ 

It will not be without profit to go back a 
little in our narration and see how it has fared 
with the patriarch since Joseph was taken from 
him. At first, as we have seen, his sojourn was 
at Ephrath. Here, within a convenient dis- 
tance of his father’s abode, he busied himself 
with the care of his flocks and herds, receiving 
the active assistance of his sons. His object 
was évidently to strengthen and compact his 
fortunes so as to make ample provision for his 
numerous family. In due time Isaac died and 
‘“‘was gathered to his fathers.’”? Then Esau, 
who had for the most part resided with his 
father, removed to the region of Mount Seir, 
and Jacob removed to Hebron. What was done 
with Isaac’s possessions the record does not 
state.. Whether they were divided between 
Esau and Jacob, or whether the fact that they 
had fallen mainly to Jacob was the principal 
reason for his going to Hebron to reside, we 
cannot tell. But we do know that the years 
were full of sorrow for the patriarch. The 
loss of Rachel had filled the whole remainder 
of his life with sadness. The loss of Joseph he 
felt to be irreparable. Then, too, somewhere 
in these years, not only Isaac, but Leah, to 
whom he doubtless turned with more affection 
after the death of Rachel, died and was buried ; 
so that he must have felt that he was in a pass- 
ing world. In addition to this, he must have 
been troubled more or less about the succes- 
sion, and was casting about in his own mind to 
determine which of his remaining sons was 
best fitted for the great trust. There is reason 
for believing that the sons, after their great 
crime, and especially after observing the terri- 
ble sorrow it had produced in their father, 
were somewhat chastened and were more dis- 
posed to do what they could to lighten his 
burdens. Hence there was some compensation 
in his manifold afflictions. 

Then came the famine, and Jacob saw the 
fruit of all his years of toil and anguish likely 
to vanish away. The flocks and herds were 
like to die for want of sustenance. Sickness, 
which is one of the inseparable aceompani- 
ments of famine, was doubtless beginning to 
assail his servants, and possibly his children. 
The sons were beginning to ‘look one upon 
another’? with a kind of superstitious dread. 
They were beginning to feel that a terrible 
calamity — perhaps total extinction — was im- 
pending over them. But Jacob’s heart never 
failed in emergencies. He had the quality of 
all great souls, which triumph in adversity. 
The more terrible the threatened evil, the more 
irresistibly his courage rises to meet and over- 
come it. He who had wrestled all night with 
the mysterious stranger at Peniel and come off 
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victorious, although he carried marks of the 
conflict that would follow him to his grave, 
was not likely to be dismayed by famine. So 
when he sees the anxiety of his sons he bids 
them go down into Egypt, where there is still 
an abundance, and buy food for their house- 
holds. 

In obedience to their father’s injunction, all 
the sons except Benjamin went down to Egypt. 
Benjamin was kept at home to comfort and 
care for his father. Since the loss of Joseph 
the heart of Jacob had turned with increasing 
fondness to the only remaining child of Rachel. 
He did not feel, therefore, that he could quite 
spare Benjamin for so long and dangerous an 
expedition. The question may arise why it 
was necessary for so many as ten to go. The 
answer is plainly that the number of people to 
be relieved, not to speak of the flocks and 
herds, was very great, requiring a large supply 
of grain — much larger, no doubt, than appears 
from a casual reading of the record. It was 
unquestionably the large and important cara- 
van coming from a distant country like Canaan 
that secured an audience with the minister of 
the realm. Possibly he had been expecting 
their advent, and was on the lookout for them. 
As soon as they came into his presence he knew 
them. They had changed but little. He had 
grown from a mere lad to a man in middle life. 
Clad, too, in the robes of high office there 
would be nothing in his appearance to suggest 
to them the stripling whom they had sold to 
the Ishmaelites fifteen years before. As they 
bowed in abject humility before him he was 
reminded of his dream in Canaan for which 
they had upbraided him. Yet in.a measure his 
heart yearned toward them. He was impatient 
to get tidings of his father and his younger 
brother. By harsh treatment and compelling 
them to give an account of themselves he 
learns what he desires to know — that his father 
is still alive and that Benjamin is the stay and 
comfort of his old age. Then, while he grants 
their request for food, he insists on keeping 
one of their number as a hostage that the 
younger brother shall be brought down. Evi- 
dently his desire is to see Benjamin, his own 
mother’s son. But while he seems to be so 
harsh and relentless, in reality he is very tender, 
concealing the money which they had brought 
to pay for their food in the grain which they 
were to carry back. 

Having left Simeon behind them in prison, 
and being commanded to fetch Benjamin, they 
returned with heavy and downcast spirits. 
When they reported to Jacob what had befallen 
them he was filled with consternation. But he 
could not part with Benjamin. Not until the 
famine began to press sorely again ‘would he 
even discuss the subject with his sons. Indeed 
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the cry he uttered when they proposed to take 
Benjamin and go down again must have cut 
them to the quick. ‘‘ Me have ye bereaved of 
my children: Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, 
and ye will take Benjamin away: all these 
things are against me.’’ Still the exigency 
became more and more imperative. ‘‘ The 
famine was sore in the land.’’ Though he had 
resolved that Benjamin should not go down 
with them, the time came when Jacob was 
forced to consider the question. Indeed, it 
was getting to be a matter of life and death. 
While there was apparently some food for the 
live stock, enough to keep them from perish- 
ing altogether, yet for human beings there 
was nothing. The crops had failed and food 
must be had. Jacob, therefore, urges his sons 
to go down again. But they are resolute, be- 
cause they are sure it will be a hopeless jour- 
ney unless they can take Benjamin. 

After a feeble opposition Jacob accepts the 
inevitable, and the brethren go down again, 
taking their youngest brother with them. It 
is pretty evident that Joseph had awaited their 
coming with some impatience. The eagerness . 
with which he made arrangements to receive 
them at his own house shows how his mind 
had dwelt on the reception of Benjamin. In- 
deed, he finds it hard to suppress his feelings 
in their presence. The uneasiness of their con- 
sciences, on account of the great wrong they 
had done to him so many years before, takes 
away all resentment from his mind. He dis- 
tinguishes Benjamin in so marked a manner 
above all the rest that it is a marvel that some 
hint of his identity did not flash upon them. 
But apparently they had not the faintest sus- 
picion that it was Joseph. How strange it 
must have seemed to him to hear them talking 
in his own vernacular of himself, his father, 
and all their home affairs without once imagin- 
ing that he could understand them! But he 
restrained himself and made no sign. He pre- 
ferred, in true oriental taste, to make the an- 
nouncement in a more dramatic fashion. He 
orders his steward to conceal his drinking cup 
in Benjamin’s sack and when the brethren are 
well on their journey he sends after them and 
charges them with theft. They, of course, are 
indignant, and make some very rash promises 
in case it shall be found in the effects of any 
one of them. A search, of course, reveals it 
with Benjamin. Now they are completely un- 
done, and return to the house of the minister 
with hearts ready to break. When it is pro- 
posed by Joseph to retain Benjamin in custody 
because of the theft, then they unfold the 
whole story of their life, showing how deep 
their contrition is for their great sin, how they 
have sought to make amends for it by superior 
devotion to their father, and how deeply they 
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are troubled, not so much by what has befallen 
themselves as by the sorrow that will come to 
him. Then Joseph can restrain himself no 
longer, but, sending out all the attendants 
from the room, he makes known to them that 
heis Joseph. Naturally they are more troubled 
than ever, for now they are in the presence of 
the man who has an unbounded right to punish 
them. But he reassures them, saying, ‘‘ Be not 
grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye 
sold me hither; for God did send me before 
you to preserve life. For these two years hath 
the famine been in the land; and yet there are 
five years, in the which there shall neither be 
earing nor harvest. And God sent me before 
you to preserve you a posterity in the earth, 
and to save your lives by a great deliverance. 
So now it was not you that sent me hither, but 
God.» How splendid is not only the magna- 
nimity of this man, but his faith in the one liv- 
ing and true God! ‘It is hardly the voice of 
human wisdom speaking in him, but the voice 
of prophecy, as if his tongue had been touched 
by a living coal from the heavenly altar. The 
strange worship of the Egyptians, though he 
had married the daughter of a priest, had not 
turned him from the simple faith of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, but there, in a strange land, 
far from his kindred and his father’s house, he 
was true to the religion which Abraham had 
been called from Ur of the Chaldees to set up 
and maintain, and which he himself had re- 
ceived as the grandest inheritance of that 
majestic line of patriarchs. 

But now he bids them hasten and be gone. 
The eagerness which he before had to see Ben- 
jamin is intensified to see his father. He bids 
them to report to Jacob his state and power in 
Egypt, and urge him to come with all speed, 
’ disregarding his substance, because out of the 
abundance with which Pharaoh has rewarded 
him he can supply all his wants. With what 
feelings of mingled shame, humility, and joy 
they must have taken that journey back to 
Canaan! Now they must make known to their 
father, who had never suspected them of wrong- 
doing, their perfidy. Now their.consciences are 
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smarting for the evil they have done. There is 
no more striking instance, in the Bible or else- 
where, of the certainty and terribleness of ret- 
ribution. ‘‘Though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not be unpunished.’’ We may re- 
member in this connection that not only in the 
hour of Joseph’s revelation to them, but later 
on when Jacob was dead, the consciousness of 
the wrong they had done to their brother re- 
vived and overcame them in his presence, show- 
ing that a wound had been imprinted upon their 
spirits which time was almost powerless to heal. 
At the same time there was a surpassing joy in 
their hearts because Joseph had not shown any 
resentment to them, because they were going to. 
save their families and their flocks and herds. 
from destruction, and, above all, because they 
were carrying to their father the tidings that 
Joseph was alive. One can hardly doubt that, 
when they thought of the transport of delight - 
that would take possession of Jacob as they 
should break the news to him, they could 
scarcely keep their feet from flying over the 
ground. The record, however, gives us no de- 
tails. Weare told in the briefest possible terms. 
that they went back to Canaan. Still the Scrip- 
ture does not fail to tell us that, when they re- 
ported to Jacob that Joseph was alive and that 
he was ruler over all Egypt, the father could 
not believe their report. It was only when they 
had told him their story with particularity of 
detail that he was convinced. Then his soul 
overflows, and his joy breaks forth like a song 
of triumph. ‘‘Itis enough; Joseph, my son, is 
yet alive; I will go down and see him before I 
die.’ Then preparations for the journey were 
made. The several families and all their be- 
longings were gathered together and all went 
forth on what may well be called a new migra— 
tion. For, though Jacob called it a sojourn, 
and doubtless thought it was to be only for a 
few years, centuries were really to elapse before 
any of the stock of Israel should again see 
Canaan. The steps of the company were di- 
rected to Goshen, a rich pasture ground on the 
northeasterly side of the Nile, and there Joseph 
went in his chariot to meet his father. 


CHAPTHRXI: 
JACOB AND 


HE land of Goshen was well adapted to 
grazing. Notwithstanding the drought 
which was prevailing, there was much 

low ground in that region that yielded a coarse 
herbage that would sustain the flocks. It was, 
moreover, an unsettled country, and there 
was room in abundance, for both the animals 
and the people. There were other reasons for 
not taking the company of Israelites into the 
amore settled parts of Egypt. A great preju- 
dice— growing, perhaps, out of the fact that 
the reigning dynasty, which was a usurping 
dynasty, belonged to the shepherd race — ex- 
isted against shepherds. For some reason Pha- 
raoh does not seem to have shared the prejudice 
of the Egyptian people. It is hard to account 
for this except on the ground that he inherited 
a different tradition and belonged to a different 
race from the Egyptians. At all events Pha- 
raoh desired to see Jacob. This may have been 
an act of courtesy to his prime minister. But 
it is more likely that some fame of Jacob had 
reached his ear and he desired to see him and 
perhaps talk with him. So Jacob is sent for 
to come into the presence of the monarch of 
Egypt. One can hardly repress a smile as he 
detects in the narrative a kind of condescension 
onthe part of Pharaoh. Doubtless there seemed 
to be a wide disparity between them. Pharaoh 
ruled over the greatest empire in the world, 
and his word was law everywhere within his 
dominions. Jacob was only a humble Canaan- 
itish shepherd. But the really great man, the 
mighty prince who had power with God and 
with men, was Jacob. The very name of the 
Pharaoh has perished, and the wisest scholars 
are still in doubt as to the dynasty to which he 
belonged. But the memory of Jacob is green. 
Wherever man worships Jehovah his name is 
revered, while one of the most remarkable races 
the world has ever seen traces ‘with pride its 
lineage from him. Instructed by Joseph be- 
forehand how to behave and what to say, Jacob, 
when asked, gives some account of his life and 
blesses Pharaoh twice over and goes out. Pha- 
raoh is evidently well pleased with Jacob and 
his sons, and readily not only grants them per- 
mission to take up their abode in Goshen, but 
requests that the more capable among them be 
appointed to have charge of the royal herds. 
Thus begins the long residence of the chosen 
people in Egypt, which is to end only when 
Moses shall lead them forth from bondage to 
freedom. 

The history of Jacob and his sons is now 
drawing to aclose. Indeed, we may conceive 
that in the main the great patriarchal mission 
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had been fulfilled. It is exceedingly grateful 
to feel, also, that after all his trials he was to 
have a long season of profound peace. The 
children of Jacob, if they reflected at all, must 
have seen that by the over-ruling power of Je- 
hovah, the evil which they meant had been 
turned to good. It must have been a joy to 
them to witness the comfort and happiness of 
their father as he drew near to the end of life. 
To be there so near his favorite son, to live 
under his protection and to observe his exalta- 
tion and power, must have afforded him a sat- 
isfaction such as few men in ‘this world have 
ever been privileged to feel. He richly merited 
it, too, after all his years of suffering and sor- 
row. No doubt the growth of the family in 
Goshen was rapid. Though it was not the 
part of Egypt best adapted to the more settled 
forms of agriculture, it was, as has been said, 
well suited to grazing, and the flocks and herds 
would naturally multiply rapidly. Being, also, 
near a great market, the breeding operations 
must have been a source of profit. The in- 
crease of the population must also have been 
very marked. Indeed, it was no small com- 
pany of people that went down with Jacob into 
Egypt. The record mentions nearly seventy. 
But this enumeration embraces mainly the 
male descendants of Jacob— only two or three 
women find any mention whatever. Nearly all 
these males were married and brought their 
wives with them. Moreover, it is hardly rea- 
sonable to suppose that Jacob had not as many 
female descendants as male. But these could 
not have constituted the whole body of people 
that went with the patriarch to settle in 
Goshen. We must not forget the great body 
of servants, who spoke the same language and 
were largely of the same blood. If Abraham, 
in his time, could arm 300 men “‘born in his 
house,’’? how can we well suppose that Jacob 
was the head of a smaller tribe than his grand- 
father? It is impossible to account for the 
princély character ascribed to Jacob except on 
the supposition that he was the head of a nu- 
merous. band. The term Israel, as applied to 
the people, meant a great deal even then. Nor 
can it be inferred that all the people of kindred 
speech and blood came down with Jacob from 
Canaan. Weknow tothe contrary. There were 
the descendants of both Ishmael and Esau, in 
great numbers, left behind. Any of these com- 
ing down to Egypt would naturally come 
through the land of Goshen. Thus the great 
Hebrew colony would be in the way of impor- 
tant augmentation, so that in the very lifetime 
of Jacob there must have been a vast expansion 
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of the population, justifying in a purely worldly 
sense the high honor that was bestowed upon 
him asa prince at his death. Those seventeen 
years of Jacob in the land which Pharaoh had 
assigned to him were of the highest signifi- 
cance, and must have afforded to the brethren 
of Joseph a lesson of the profoundest meaning. 
They must have felt that, indeed, a nation was 
growing up that would bear the name of their 
father, and would have an important part to 
play in the history of the world. It is un- 
likely, however, that any ‘but Jacob himself 
realized the religious import of what was going 
on. He doubtless meditated deeply upon it. 
With prophetic vision he saw much of what 
was to be. He foresaw something of the bond- 
age that was coming, and understood the con- 
flicts and trials through which the Hebrew race 
was to attain its glory. He recognized, as no 
one else could, that the hand of God was not 
only in his own life, but in the life of the peo- 
ple, to the end that the blessing promised to 
Abraham, and repeated to Isaac and himself, 
might be fulfilled. There are some indications 
that he had even a Messianic forecast and con- 
viction. He never lost sight of Canaan as the 
ultimate home of the people, as the place where 
the ultimate glory of Israel was to be achieved 
and where the promise of God to him and his 
ancestors was to be fully entered into. 
Accordingly, as Jacob’s: strength failed him 
and the time was manifestly drawing near 
when he must die, he sent for Joseph. The 
desire of his heart was not to be buried in 
Egypt. Following a great instinct of our na- 
ture he wanted to appoint the place where his 
bones should finally repose. There was the 
tomb of his fathers in Hebron, the field, and 
the cave therein, which Abraham bought of 
Ephron the Hittite for a burial place for Sarah, 
and which was the only piece of ground which 
Abraham ever owned in the land that had been 
given by divine promise to him and his seed 
after him forever. In that tomb were buried 
Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah and 
Leah, and Jacob desired to lie beside his 
kindred. Possibly there may have been a 
higher reason in the divine purpose. Jacob’s 
body was to be embalmed after the manner of 
the Egyptians. If that body has lain undis- 
turbed where it was deposited by Joseph and 
his brethren the world may yet behold the 
face of the great patriarch, as it has looked 
upon the face of Rameses II., the great Pha- 
raoh who oppressed the Israelites, and who, by 
the cruelties he instituted, compelled them to 
seek once more the Canaan of their prom- 
ise. It is impossible, of ‘course, to tell what 
the Mosque at Hebron covers. In view of the 
ages of violence that intervened between the 
burial of Jacob and the setting up of a stable 
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government in Palestine there is every possi- 
bility — perhaps probability —that the tomb 
has been rifled. Still, there is also the possi- 
bility that the graves have been undisturbed, 
and if so, when that territory shall come under 
the control of Christian powers, there is await- 
ing the supreme moment of discovery a contri- 
bution to history and archeology surpassing 
anything that has yet been discovered. Think 
what it would be to look into the mummy 
case of Jacob and to read the mystic symbols 
inscribed upon it by order of his almost royal 
son! There is not an archzologist alive who 
would not give the best years of his life for 
such a privilege. 

But putting all this aside, for reasons that 
are pertectly natural Jacob desired to be laid in 
death in the cave of Machpelah. As the time 
of his departure drew near he sent for Joseph, 
and Joseph came. We can imagine him com- 
ing in royal state, in a chariot such as we see 
figured upon the monuments. A retinue of 


‘servants undoubtedly accompanied him, and 


very likely, also, an escort of soldiers. His 
coming must have been an event in Goshen, and 
whenever his brethren saw his glittering equi- 
page they must have remembered the dream 
in which their sheaves bowed down and did 
obeisance to the sheaf of Joseph. On his arrival 
in his father’s chamber, Jacob makes known to 
his son his last wishes and said unto him, ‘‘If 
now I have found grace in thy sight put, I 
pray thee, thy hand under my thigh, and deal 
kindly and truly with me ; bury me not, I pray 
thee, in Egypt. But I will lie with my fathers, 
and thou shalt carry me out of Egypt, and bury 
me in their burying place. And he said, I will 
do as thou hast said. And he said, Swear unto 
me. And he sware unto him. And _ Israel 
bowed himself upon the bed’s head.’ This, 
however, was not the last interview of the 
patriarch with Rachel’s elder son. Some time 
probably intervened between this vow of Joseph 
and the final scene in Jacob’s ‘chamber, when, 
after setting Ephraim the younger of Joseph’s 
children above Manasseh, and after blessing 
Joseph and giving him above his brethren as a 
portion the field of Shechem, he called unto 
him his sons, and said ‘“‘ Gather yourselves to- 
gether, and hear, ye sons of Jacob; and harken 
unto Israel your father.’? This was the last 
and most impressive of all the colloquies of 
Jacob with his descendants. Indeed, the proph- 
ecies which he then uttered are among the 
loftiest and most impressive of the recorded 
utterances of man. Though Jacob is in the last 
extremity of life he showed his sense of his 
son’s dignity by strengthening himself and 
sitting upon the bed to receive him. Then he 
proceeds, in prophetic language, not only to 
sketch the characters of his several sons, but 
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to point out the career which is to be achieved | shall be carried up to Canaan when their pos- 


by their descendants. The most remarkable of 
these prophecies is that relating to Judah, the 
fourth son of Leah. ‘Thou art he whom thy 
brethren shall praise ; thy hand shall be in the 
neck of thine enemies; thy father’s children 
shall bow down before thee. Judah is a lion’s 
whelp: from the prey, my son, thou art gone 
up: he stooped down, he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion; who shall rouse him up? 
The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
law-giver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come ; and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be. Binding his foal unto the vine, and 
his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he washed 
his garments in wine, and his clothes in the 
blood of grapes; his eyes shall be red with 
wine, and his teeth white with milk.” 
Whether Jacob was fully conscious of the im- 
port of his words or not, there is not in the 
Old Testament a passage of clearer, stronger or 
more emphatic Messianic intent than this. 
“And when Jacob had made an end of com- 
manding his sons, he gathered up his feet into 
the bed, and yielded up the ghost, and was 
gathered unto his people. And Joseph fell 
upon his father’s face, and wept upon him, and 
kissed him.’? Then the process of embalming 
the body, occupying forty days, took place. 
When that was completed the funeral proces- 
sion was prepared. ‘‘The asses and camels of 
the pastoral tribe,’’ says Dean Stanley, ‘‘min- 
gled with the chariots and horsemen charac- 
teristic of Egypt.’’? A martial escort such as 
would one day accompany the remains of Pha- 
raoh himself to their resting place in pyramid 
or rock-hewn tomb, began its long march from 
Egypt to the banks of the Jordan bearing the 
dust of Israel, ‘‘the prince of God”’; and for 
the last time the Israelites looked upon the 


familiar scenes of the promised land until, cen-" 


turies after, led by Joshua, their posterity 
should come to take possession of it and build 
therein a nation. 

At this point we might very properly draw 
the curtain, having followed the story of the 
patriarchs from that point where Abraham was 
called to part from his kindred and his father’s 
house, that he might set up an altar of worship 
to the one living and true God, to the final 
gathering in of Jacob. Indeed, there is not 
much more to tell. On the death of Jacob, the 
fears of the brethren naturally revived once 
more. Now that their father is no longer 
present to plead their cause, Joseph may call 
them to account for the evil they did. But he 
reassures them again that God was in the 
event, directing and guiding it for a great and 
noble end. Moreover, he gives evidence that 
he is a true Israelite and not an Egyptian, by 
exacting from them a promise that his bones 








terity shall go up to enter into their great in- 
heritance. Joseph’s life was prolonged after 
his father’s death for fifty years, during which 
time his brethren prospered under his protec- 
tion, and the colony grew and multiplied 
amazingly What happened after that no man 
can tell. But it is pretty well understood that 
about this time a revolution occurred in Egypt. 
The dynasty to which the Pharaoh who be- 
friended Joseph belonged was overthrown and 
there succeeded a new dynasty, which did not 
recognize the obligations of Egypt to Joseph 
for his industrial wisdom and foresight, his 
financial policy, and his marvelous system of 
public works. Nay, if, as is now commonly 
supposed, the Pharaoh who gave audience to 
Jacob and showed no resentment when he told 
him that the business of himself and his 
brethren was about cattle, belonged to the 
Hyksos dynasty, or, in other words, to the 
Hittite race, nothing would be more natural 
than that the new occupants of the throne 
should identify the Goshen colony with them, 
coming as they did from the same general 
region of country and. speaking, perhaps, a 
kindred language. That was how, it is most 
likely, the oppression began, gradually, at first, 
by a curtailment of privileges and by a dis- 
placement from a post of honor to one of con- 
tempt, but growing more insulting and onerous 
from year to year and from generation to gen- 
eration, until their complete enslavement was 
effected. So slowly was the pressure. brought 
to bear upon them that no restraint was put 
upon the fecundity of the people, and they 
grew and multiplied at such a constant and 
steady rate that, in the time of Rameses the 
Great, they had become so numerous as to ap- 


_pal by their very numbers the Egyptians them- 


selves. Indeed, if we were to give credence to. 
the account of their oppressors, their habita- 
tions had become so overcrowded and their 
habits in copsequence so objectionable, that 
Jeprosy was with them a national disease, so 
that Pharaoh, in self-defense, was obliged to 
exclude them from his dominions. Doubtless 
there is some truth in this Egyptian view of 
the case. Still, until indisputable evidence is 
given to the contrary, the Scripture account 
must stand. Judging by that, it is true be- 
yond question that the stock had suffered great 
deterioration physically, intellectually, and 
morally, by reason alike of their numbers and 
their privations. But while there are instances 
of leprosy among them—both Moses and his 
sister being afflicted with it— the disease does 
not appear to have been general or widespread. 
On the contrary, it is clear that the hand of 
God was in all their affairs, and that in like 
manner as he brought them down to Egypt to 
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“save life’? and secure the beginning of a 
nation, so, though it were through tribulation 
and anguish of spirit, through humiliation and 
contempt, through disappointment and de- 
ferred hope, he was bringing them forth again 
to become a great people and play a mighty 
part in the salvation of humanity. 

As to Joseph, it must be said that he does 
not belong to the order of the patriarchs. 
Though Jacob, in the partiality of his thoughts 
and affection, would have gladly made him his 
successor, though he did all in his power to 
exalt him above his brethren, yet by the evi- 
dent design of God he was compelled to occupy 
a distinctly lower place. Neither the power 
nor the glory of Israel in the great story of its 
development is traceable to Ephraim but to 
Judah. Yet there can be no question that he 
was a divine instrument set to accomplish a 
divine purpose. He fully recognized: himself 
as such. His strange experiences must have 
that interpretation, or they must remain with- 
out rational interpretation forever. Many 
writers have delighted to trace certain resem- 
blances between Joseph and Jesus. But it is 
most doubtful whether there is any just war- 
rant for such treatment. It is true he was the 
best beloved son of his father; that he had in 
his youth wonderful visions which almost be- 
tokened conversation with God; that he bore 
his sufferings in, meekness and without re- 
proach; that in prison he waited for the hand 
of the King to exalt and lift him up; that he 
descended from Canaan — which, in both Jew- 
ish and Christian thought, has ever been re- 
garded as the figure of heaven—to Egypt; 
that he went down into that pagan realm, even 
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as Jesus went to hades; that he suffered his 
bones to remain there in the hope that his 
brethren would in due time carry them back 
to Canaan. Doubtless some of these resem- 
blances were of prophetic import. Doubtless, 
too, ina higher sense than any other Hebrew 
from Abraham to John the Baptist, Joseph was 
the spiritual ancestor of those who were to 
constitute the kingdom of God. But it is not 
wise to press these analogies farther than they 
will bear. It is better to accept him as a man, 
on the natural side of his life, of the most ex- 
traordinary intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
equipment. Few men have ever lived who 
could stand beside him as his equal. In this 
respect he is a true descendant of Abraham. 
Yet no man can candidly study the record of 
the Book of Genesis without perceiving that 
he is more than that. He is scarcely less the 
favored and favorite son of Jacob than of God 
himself. He was raised up to do a work with- 
out which not only would Israel have perished, 
but the very way by which the Son of God 
was to come into this world would have been 
torn up and destroyed. No doubt God would 
have found other means of declaring himself 
to the world, but this was the means chosen 
and as such deserves our thoughtful and devout 
attention. So everywhere throughout this 
wonderful story of the patriarchs and their 
children, from the call of Abraham to the 
bondage of Israel, the tender but steadfast and 
triumphant purpose of Jehovah runs like a 
golden thread, ever becoming more distinct, 
and bright, and glorious as we steadily behold 
and profoundly examine it. 
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FROM THE BIRTH OF MOSES TO THE BEGINNINGS OF FREEDOM 


BY REV. FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, D.D. 


CHAPTER I. 
“THE CRADLE OF THE HEBREW NATION.” 


HERE are two majestic silences in the 

story of the Bible. One stretches from 

that hour whose chronicle we have in the 
closing words of the Book of Genesis, to that 
later hour, separated from the earlier by three 
hundred and fifty years, with which the Book 
of Exodus opens; the other, four centuries 
long, measures the distance between the utter- 
ance of the last prophet in the Old Testament 
and the outpoured melody of angels at the 
birth of Jesus in the New. In the lights and 
shadows of this first silence, we behold dimly 
outlined by the side of the dreamy Nile and 
the solemn pyramid, revealed only by the flash 
lights of a few short sentences written in a 
later period, the almost formless Israelitish 
host, around them that strange air invested 
with the purposes of Almighty God, and over 
them his distinct word of promise :‘‘‘ Fear not 
to go down into Egypt; for I will there make 
of thee a great nation.’’! Recent readings of 
ancient monuments, the deciphering of molder- 
ing papyri, the pages of the Greek historians 
or Egyptian priests, vie with that magnificence 
of nature and of art which salutes the modern 
traveler, and that indubitable record made in 
the life and character of Israel, to show how 
admirably Egypt at that hour was fitted to be 
“‘the cradle of the Hebrew nation.’’ The gift 
which, Herodotus says, was made to humanity 
by the Nile, was a seed bag containing the 
world’s former harvestings. 

The significance of all nature blooms into its 
fullness in the life and destiny of man. The 
equatorial rains creating the sluice-way for 
their outflow to the Mediterranean were minis- 
ters of him who sees the end from the begin- 
ning, and the delta thus created, as the tor- 
rents faded with the recession of the Nile, pro- 
duced a civilization as opulent and various in 
its forces as were those material deposits on 
whose fertile surface it grew and flourished. 
But without a soul like Moses, and a people 
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educated to be led forth by such a leadership, 
despite what civilization had thus far achieved, 
these unrelated. and unimpersonal energies 
were impotent. Egyptian life and idealism 
were able to preserve only as a memorial and a 
school for some divinely inspired people this 
wealth of the past, and this splendid present 
rapidly identifying itself with the past. 

One of the facts which were certainly invali- 
dating the intellectual and moral power of the 
throne of the Pharaohs to deal hopefully and 
in statesmanlike way with the possibilities of 
land and population was this enslaved mass of 
Jews. No other race could have contributed a 
multitude of bondmen so likely, even in the 
opinion of the Egyptian, to rebel, to incite 
trouble, and even to bring about revolution. 
For ages, Egypt and Israel had been hostile on 
every field. For centuries of Israel’s sojourn, 
Egypt had beheld the people grow, develop a 
fierce independence in numerous predatory ex- 
cursions into Canaan, and exhibit a far-sighted 
mastery of radical ideas. Taxes and burdens 
of incredible weight, seizures of ancient rights 
guaranteed by Joseph, and offenses against their 
old dream of freedom under God, only served 
to intensify a proud spirit of revolt. The op- 
pressors feared the oppressed, as they were seen 
to assume new dignity with each new outrage 
visited upon them. ‘The system of slavery was 
working its own destruction, largely by enslay- 
ing the throne with a wholesome dread of the 
enslaved. Conservatism, such as held visible 
empire but failed of real supremacy, then and 
there did, and always, indeed, does count up its 
traditions and wealth, its franchises and institu- 
tions, with such self-bewilderment that all 
young and righteous opposition, especially if it 
be in chains, appears as did the agitation of the 
American slave question in 1850 even to Daniel 
Webster, who called it a ‘‘rub-a-dub”’ agita- 
tion. Ancient privilege and crowned wrong 
are always being asked by the progressive and 
radical Christ of history to behold its institu- 
tions, while he says: ‘‘See ye not all these 
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things ?”’ and, because they are ¢hings and man 
is a soul, the Christ of history adds somewhere 
and sometime: ‘‘There shall not be left here 
one stone upon another, that shall not be 
thrown down.’’! 

Egypt was rich in “‘¢hings.’? She had wealth 
of soil and unbounded capacity of production. 
If ever slave labor may be called cheap—a 
proposition which the history of every slave- 
holding dynasty refutes — then did Egypt have 
cheap labor, which, with abundant food easily 
obtained from the luxuriant breast of nature, 
helped to make her a dowered queen in the 
company of half-fed oriental peoples. As day 
by day the spirit of freedom, grown up out of 
a sense of God’s purpose, brought them nearer 
to the hour when the pilgrim children of Israel 
should look back upon all the past, there was 
deepening a richer material background, not the 
least impressive of whose elements was the Nile, 
teeming with fish, lakes brilliant with the 
plumage of birds, great stretches of garden 
land furnishing ‘‘ the cucumbers and the melons 
and the leeks and the onions and the garlic’’; 
roadways trodden by caravans of laden camels 
moving between fertile and succulent pastures, 
and the yellow wheatfields in which the shep- 
herds of Israel had become agriculturists ; wide 
channels for irrigation, near whose banks flour- 
ished the fig and date trees, and over whose en- 
riching currents bended the sycamore and the 
palm. That portion of Egypt in which Israel 
was cradled and trained might well be worthy 
of the praise which the reigning Pharaoh be- 
stowed upon it, when he addressed Joseph, 
calling it ‘‘ the best land.’ 

In peace and war, commerce had added large 
wealth, material and mental, to Egypt. In the 
fourteen dynasties which had lived and perished 
before Joseph’s day, ships had entered the har- 
bors from every land; the beer of Galilee came 
in Palestinian galleys; cattle and rare woods, 
furs and perfumes, negroes and precious metals, 
were floated down the Nile to her cities; the 
products of Libya burdened the dusty caravans. 
The Nile valley had always been attractive to 
the shepherd tribes. Cushites and the nomadic 
races joined with Phcenicians, and probably 
Syrians, to open this opportunity to enterpris- 
ing power. The conquered Hittites contributed 
vases of gold, artistic material and products for 
temple and residence, war chariots and woven 
silks. Egyptian greed never forgot the hour, 
when, under the powerful Thothmes, she im- 
posed tribute, like some earlier Rome, upon 
the whole world. Fourteen campaigns against 
Western Asia have left a record of their booty 
on the walls of the temple at Karnak. Even 
Ethiopia was despoiled of treasure. But, 
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greatest of all the gifts for the future of hu- 
manity, the commercial spirit at its basest 
moment had given to this land, Joseph to be 
Grand Vizier; and now in his bones was 
Israel’s imperishable hope. 

To her own thought, Egypt had a finer 
wealth than all this. This very district is its 
fragmentary memorial. Ghostlike and sub- 
lime, the gigantic wreck of a great artistic life 
is beheld in the multitude of sphinxes and col- 
umns which dot the weary monotony of sand. 
The ancient canal is dry, but the granite fea- 
tures of the king still command from the com- 
pany of the gods. While the wealth of tur- 
quoise from the mines of Sinai, or gold ore from 
the desert of Nubia, was borne slowly upon the 
Nile, and large dykes guarded the arable land, 
architecture had already employed millions of 
human beings, in the quarries, at the cataracts, 
with huge instruments of engineering, with 
fine tools for cutting and polishing, to complete 
the most astonishing results that now challenge 
the wonder of our race. Abraham had prob- 
ably mused and pondered there of the strength 
of man, as sixty pyramids rose up to assure 
him that certainly the princes of Pharaoh were 
descendants of men of power.! Joseph had be- 
held a whole realm of art in the multitude of 
sepulchers and huge relics— the burial place of 
kings and cities. Sanctuaries were there whose 
wilderness of columns and overwritten walls 
were only surpassed in splendor by their vast 
and gorgeous approaches. For ten centuries 
the pyramid of Cheops had given promise that, 
twenty centuries later, western culture might 
look upon it with increased surprise. The one 
city, Memphis, the capital, was so magnificent 
as to continue its fascination for a millennium 
and a half, until the Father of History might 
be taught within her walls. Obelisks and pil- 
lars, giant statues and wonderful carvings com- 
pel the belief that still finer and grander was 
the capital of the Middle Empire, Thebes, 
while the City of the Sun remained at once 
the religious and educational metropolis, a 
veritable Vatican of priests and an Oxford of 
scholars, the memorial of Joseph’s love for the 
Egyptian maiden.and the spot where the He- 
brew student was to become ‘‘ learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians.’’? Like the sphinx 
itself, cut from a single enormous rock, stands 
out for the amazement of to-day the unique 
art-movement of this people. 

Egypt was the college of the nations. Here 
was the academy in which the Platos and Ba- 
cons of the period held high converse — the 
birthplace of what is most attractive to the in- 
tellect in all human culture. This very fact 
was wealth. Egypt had the haughty self-con- 
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fidence which sprang from the fact that her 
people were the most refined and cultured, if, 
indeed, they were not the only educated peo- 
ple in the known world. Greater than the 
builders of the capacious granaries and oil cel- 
lars, more deft and subtle than the artists of 
the wardrobes of all her thousand dignitaries 
in religion and government, partially account- 
ing for her unmatched engineers, astronomers, 
chemists, architects, physicians, and philoso- 
phers, were Egypt’s common-school teachers, 
a republic of primary pedagogues, which made 
her able to give to the first-grade boy in our 
schools his arithmetic as easily as she gave 
back to Greece her Pythagoras, but not until 
he was able to send a Plato to the City of On. 
A lettered class was formed of the scribes. 
The priest was the instructor. From. the 
knowledge of the scales of notation, the stu- 
dent advanced to geometry and trigonoinetry. 
Civil engineering and mechanical engineering 
point to the aqueducts, and the huge stones 
lifted to their places in pyramids six hundred 
feet high, as proofs that the Egyptians under- 
stood not a little of their secrets. It is con- 
tended that their astronomy has left its memo- 
rial in the great pyramids; and it is certain 
that the year of three hundred and sixty-five 
days and a quarter was measured with a schol- 
arship equal to our own. Our metallurgists 
have not scorned the blowpipe and bellows used 
at Thebes. The hydraulic engineer does not 
disdain the practical Egyptian’s siphon; and 
the Israelites themselves became witnesses of 
what Egypt could give to slaves, in quite an- 
other direction of applied science and art, as 
they afterward manufactured beautiful works 
in gold and silver, embroidery and the setting 
of gems. 

Egypt had government and religion. A long 
line of able rulers, a most brilliant career as a 
progressive people and the instinct for organi- 
zation had furnished her with political tradi- 
tions and revered methods of procedure. Her- 
der insists that her pyramids and sepulchers 
are to be considered proof that her people had 
reached a misery and degradation incredible to 
us. Certainly, however, at an earlier time, 
very vital and energetic must have been the 
autonomy and self-dependence of the popula- 
tion to have produced such a specimen of what 
is called ‘‘a strong government.’’ 

Ancient paintings and sculptures reveal a 
high and firm civilization, as perhaps the 
earliest. At the time with which we are most 
concerned, Egyptian statecraft and politics 
added much to the richness of that background 
against which we may behold the portrait of 
Israel. The power to enslave foreign peoples 
was almost equalled by the finer strength 
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which wrought out of dissimilar populations 
such results as were achieved for government 
when Egyptian scribes, by a dominance of 
ideas, reconquered the rude shepherd kings. 
Such a warrior as Amenemhat I. enabled his 
successor to found such a city as Heliopolis. 
Her kings builded fortresses at the south and 
reservoirs for the Nile, while her priests 
crowded the cloisters with students. Her mul- 
titude of officials and her elaborate court cere- 
monial are to be considered along with a devel- 
oping literature, a prophetic art-movement, 
and the career of a Thothmes who made Egypt 
the center of the world. Yet it was a states- 
manship which dealt less earnestly with man 
than with ‘‘ things.” 

As much may be said of her religion. Rich . 
enough to contribute to Israel, it was, like her 
statesmanship, to afford by contrast a startling 
picture of the inherent supremacy of even an 
enslaved truth. If it had granted woman a 
high place, it had preached pious exercises of 
almost shameless beastliness. If it enthroned 
the Invisible and fostered some lofty ideas of 
God, it could deify cats and crocodiles, and 
prostrate itself before a golden bull or a chat- 
tering ape. Osiris might sit in the Judgment 
Hall of the two truths, himself a picture of 
justice ; but vice was rampant under the bless- 
ings of the priesthood, and in the use of the 
Ritual for the Dead, while confession was made 
of the truths of divine self-existence and the 
soul’s immortality, the pilgrim soul, on escap- 
ing a debased body, protested its virtue and 
righteousness. All this huge anomaly was 
made gorgeous in magnificent temples, musical 
or eloquent in a rich service, vital in the eager 
orthodoxy of countless priests, inclusive of 
astonishing achievements of science, and iden- 
tical in methods and hope with a powerful 
government. 

Against all these, wrapped up in the form of 
a helpless baby, lying in tears amidst the tall 
flags and lotus blossoms of the Nile, were the 
unredressed wrongs of a whole people, and the 
purposes of the unforgetting God. Asa man- 
child of manacled Hebrewdom, he encoun- 
tered the command of Pharaoh in the first 
breath he drew: ‘Avery son that ts born ye 
shall cast into the river.’ Doubtless many sons 
had perished, as mother after mother sighed 
near the bank of that river where a large por- 
tion of Israel had its dwelling; but the cause 
of the oppressed had ‘not been drowned, and 
here, at this moment, that cause was identical 
with divine providence and human pity in say- 
ing for the leadership of the bondmen, Moses, 
the Captain, the Lawgiver, the Prophet, and 
the Emancipator of his people. 


1 Exodus i, 22. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE YOUTH OF MOSES. 


‘ X HEN Amram was joined in holy wed- 
lock with Jochebed, there was con- 
summated an alliance of great signifi- 

cance to human history. The name Jochebed 

was one of those anticipations, of that of 
which much has elsewhere been said — Israel’s 
perpetually widening and enriching revelation 
of the character of God—a prophetic revela- 
tion of the covenant-making Lord, of whom 

Moses, their son, was soon to ‘have a fuller 

vision — for her name means ‘She whose glory 

ts Jehovah.’ Amram, whose name signifies 

“Kin of the High One,’ was of the tribe of 

Levi, the offspring of Kohath, who was the 

second son of the head of the Levitic priest- 

hood. Any child of this marriage, therefore, 
belonged to the truest aristocracy of God. 

This blood had thrilled to the commands and 

inspirations of the purest faith. Their creed 

was continually alive with promises made to 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Almost alone, 

amidst the corrupting influences of Egyptian 

mythology and worship, the tribe of Levi had 
kept the faith. Already, Miriam and Aaron 
had been born, and the daughter was a grown- 
up girl of twelve or fourteen, the son a child of 
three, when God blessed their union again, and 
Moses, a child of ‘‘exceeding fairness,’ lay in 
his mother’s arms. Probably Aaron had come 
to them before the inhuman tyrant had issued 
his desperate command that the male children 
of Hebrewdom should be drowned. But, here 
and now, motherhood meets this dreadful order 
with her fair babe. Three months of hiding 
her child made Jochebed more heroic in her 
faithin God, Trusting the ‘‘ eternal womanly” 
in woman, she really trusted God. There were 
the growing rushes; they could be made into a 
waterproof ark by the use of slime and a coat- 
ing of pitch. Silently and lovingly Jochebed 
might deposit the treasure of her love and 
hope in the Nile’s shadows amidst the bul- 
rushes, There Pharaoh’s daughter would come 
to bathe with her attendant maidens. And 
there—it was motherhood’s dearest dream — 
the child would be safe, because of God. Then 
occurred the most marvelous of ‘the marvel- 
ous things’’ ‘‘in the field of Zoan.’?! No 
vicious crocodile infested its beautiful waters, 
almost shadowed by the ancient royal resi- 
dence ; and, as the princess bathed, the cry of 
the babe, which she could not yet interpret as 
the cry of an enslaved race through her to God, 
came to her pitiful soul. The Egyptian Ritual 
for the Dead compelled any spirit to answer at 

the last: ‘‘I have not afflicted any man: I 

have not made any man weep: I have not 
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withheld milk from the mouth of sucklings.”’ 
Besides, in spite of the evident fact that this, 
by Pharaoh’s law, was a doomed child of the 
hated and feared Hebrews, here was a woman’s 
responsive heart ready to reécho the baby’s 
cry. Humanity has shaken many a dynasty 
into dust. At the moment when the discovery 
became a problem, and Pharaoh’s daughter was 
perhaps pondering the words: ‘‘I have not 
withheld milk from the mouth of sucklings,”’ 
the sister, furnishing for all ages a delicately 
and strongly drawn portrait of true sisterhood, 
naively offered the love-begotten proposition 
that some Hebrew woman be asked to nurse 
him. What the Nile-god had given to Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, the Almighty One had first 
given to Jochebed and Hebrewdom. Consent 
was easily obtained ; the mother of Moses was 
chosen —and that night he lay in Jochebed’s 
bosom. 

Ebers has devoted many of his brilliant sen- 
tences to the description of the appearance of 
the princess, who probably was, as he insists, 
none other than the sister of that young Ram- 
eses who was at that time associated king 
with SetiI. Traditions and inscriptions give 
her the names of Thermouthis and Merris. It 
is of more importance that Moses, whose name 
signifies ‘“‘Zaken from the water,’ became, in 
due course of events, a member of the royal 
household. Here, and at the institutions of 
learning frequented by such distinguished 
youth, he was to be ‘‘ instructed in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians.’? He had soon entered 
the priestly caste. We have already referred 
to the fact that Egypt was herself a. university 
in which every docile youth was matriculated. 
To know Egypt, as any bright young boy 
would know that superb memorial and grand 
workshop of scholars, was to be ‘learned.’ 
But Moses was vouchsafed all the unique ad- 
vantages which were offered by the throne and 
the priesthood in which he was at least a noy- 
ice. He trod the cloisters and sat in the lec- 
ture rooms where intelligence was imparted 
from the lips of illustrious professors. He 
mused in the libraries where eminent scribes 
were reproducing for such bibliographical mu- 
seums as that of famous Alexandria was to be, 
the results of human thought and discovery ; 
he was inducted into the art of song and the 
knowledge of the sacred physicians and astrol- 
ogers, horoscopers and idol dressers, amidst 
the perpetual pageant of the palaces and the 
temples; but, more important still, he became 
the scholar of the ‘Wisdom of Egypt.’ This 
was the sacred possession of a small circle of 
the intellectual and religious aristocracy. Into 
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the secrets of that treasure, of which we learn 
both so little and so much from the glimpses 
of Greek and Roman philosophers hundreds of 
years afterward, Moses entered with such do- 
cility and thoroughness that, through all the 
pilgrim march, at Sinai, and in his earnest ap- 
peals in the wilderness, he is still the debtor to 
the culture obtained in the land of his youth. 
Probably the university at Heliopolis took him 
for a large portion of his youth from the im- 
perial palace, but it was only the residence of a 
king’s favorite at the spot where more kingly 
iminds than Pharaoh’s contributed their science 
and philosophy to his large and open soul. 
_ Along with this, another culture grew. Am- 
ram and Jochebed and Hebrewdom, through 
' solemn memory, ancient psalm, and inspiring 
promise, had obtained the start of the throne 
and university of the City of the Sun. The 
mother’s knee is the altar at which the child- 
soul makes the sacrifice of itself to the learning 
which is life’s chief resource and highest com- 
mandment. Against all this culture from 
Egypt, over it and through it, supple and 
strong enough to master and to use it, was the 
home culture of the Hebrew hearthstone. Then 
and there came what Principal Fairbairn calls 
“the conflict of the two natures, the native 
and the acquired in him; the victory of the 
Hebrew over the Egyptian.”’ 

On one of those days when slavery sullenly 
vaunted its hateful prerogative, the patriot Jew 
flashed forth from the scholarly courtier, as 
afterward William the Silent was to rise, with 
asword in his hand, from out the sometime 
easy-going and compliant inmate of the palace 
of Charles V. One of the native masters was 
beating a Hebrew slave. In his wrath, Moses 
slew the Egyptian taskmaster. Of course, this 
conduct was murder, and it courted death as pun- 
ishment. It separated him from his brethren. 
He added to his crime, in the eye of the Egyp- 
tian law, for, by concealing the corpse, he had 
prevented embalmment; and Egypt believed 
that the soul of the dead could not enter heaven. 
- Nothing but exile remained for Moses, if he 
desired to live. Away to the craggy Sinaitic 
peninsula he hurried for refuge. The Almighty 
One was guiding Israel in every step which 
Moses took. Elsewhere, especially if he had 
fled to the south of Palestine, the authorities, 
acting under the Hittite treaty, would have 
returned him an extradited prisoner. No; God 
would acquaint Israel’s emancipator with that 
set of facts of which neither Amram’s house- 
hold nor Egypt’s university possessed the req- 
uisite knowledge. ‘The Moses of Israel’s eman- 
cipation was to need all he could acquire of the 
knowledge of Sinai. Barren Midian is better, 
at this stage in the education of any Moses, than 
Thebes or On, or even the feast of the Jews. 








TRAINING OF MOSES— HIS MARRIAGE TO ZIPPORAH. 


Cromwell must drain the fen country. So did 
God give Washington the English colonial ter- 
ritory to win, or to survey, before and after 
Braddock’s defeat, that he might save it to the 
cause of the Continental army; so also did God 
educate Lincoln in the Midian of Kentucky, 
where hecould know American slavery and sur- 
vey the actual intellectual and spiritual terri- 
tory through which he was to lead a race to the 
Canaan of liberty —a Canaan which, like Moses, 
he saw from afar as he died on Nebo. 

Here in Midian, where he met Abraham and 
Keturah’s wandering descendants, the man 
Moses, now forty years of age, was certain to 
obtain, not only from the nomadic race, but also 
from the vast solitudes of nature, a nobler and 
clearer idea of the Almighty One. -Moses was 
full of fiery quality which was to temper his 
character, while now and then it burst forth, as 
it did at one of the ancient wells. Base and 
insulting shepherds had offended the daughters 
of the priest of Midian, driving away their 
flocks. The chivalric Moses protected them 
with a strong hand. Every such act deepens 
the soul’s receptiveness for the truer vision of 
the Eternal Righteousness. Out of this came 
the invitation to their father’s house and the 
marriage of Moses to Zipporah, his daughter. 
Slight indeed is the record of those forty years ; 
but there is much evident, though it be unre- 
corded, history in these silences. Zipporah 
afterward proved to be strong-willed and high- 
tempered ; and with her the soul of Moses was 
wifeless. When at length he went to Pharaoh, 
Zipporah was sent away. Doubtless the house 
of the rich sheik, Jethro, served Moses best, as 
it sent him back into the resources of his own 
spirit and the worship of God. His two sons 
seem by their very names to indicate that, while 
there, he was also exiled from the real business 
ofhislife. Their names were Gershom — ‘‘ ban- 
ishment’’; Aliezer—‘‘My God is help.”’ All 
this while, Moses was moving toward God and 
divine destinies. Here were the Horeb moun- 
tains and there was Sinai—to them he would 
return, Here he was making definite and larger 
the knowledge of that land, many of whose val- 
leys and heights, roadways, wells and streams 
would, at a future day, challenge or assist his 
ability to lead a nation to liberty. Those sand- 
stone hills, purple and red in their craggy sub- 
limity, lit by every variation of light ; the vague 
and wide desert, less barren then than now; the 
numerous wadies, shadowed by pinnacles and 
cliffs ; the eagle flying with her young — these 
all deepened the solemnity of human life; and 
the musing man found here the majesty of God. 
All of these, like 8o many nourishing forces, 
prepared him for that event in whose mysterious 
lights the Hebrew nation found its torch lit for 
revolution, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BURNING BUSH AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


him in a flame of fire out of the midst 

of a bush; and he looked, and, behold, 
the bush burned with fire, and the bush was 
not consumed. And Moses said, I will now 
turn aside and see this great sight, why the 
bush is not burnt. And when the Lord saw 
that he turned aside to see, God called unto him 
out of the midst of the bush, and said, Moses, 
Moses. And he said, Here am I. And he 
said, Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. Moreover, he said, 
I am the God of thy father, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
And Moses hid his face; for he was afraid to 
look upon God.”! 

Such is the divine narrative of the event 
most genetic and formative in the character of 
the Hebrew chieftain. Moses never before had 
an intelligent hold upon himself; never before 
had he a just conception of how his own life 
took hold of other lives and bound itself up 
with the fate of human society and the reign 
of God in the world. In the vision of God he 
gained the vision of himself. It is interesting 
to study the inner life of Moses before the vi- 
sion of this burning bush and afterward. Noth- 
ing in the whole Bible, so truly as this, gives 
the portrait of a man’s spiritual self in those 
moments of mingled hot-headedness and indif- 
ference, before he finds God and himself in 
some hour of vision, and the portrait of that 
other self when by that vision he has become 
an intelligent and conscientious force which 
knows no wasteful outburst of energy nor has 
a moment in which its constant vitality is not 
at work. Years before he had felt, in that un- 
intelligent way in which men feel the pressure 
of great wrongs, the atrocity of Egyptian 
bondage, and when the Hebrew was receiving 
the cruel stroke, he dispatched the Egyptian 
taskmaster. It was anunregulated outburst of 
indignation which, so far as we know, did not 
leave a single great purpose in his heart. In- 
deed, it had left him poorer in all the require- 
ments of a constructive reformer, rather than 
richer. There is always something enervating 
and dissipating in those fire-sweeping move- 
ments of the soul, when the blaze has not come 
from a great flaming truth or a torch-like prin- 
ciple lighting men on to a definite goal. Moses 
fled from the court of the king, and after years 
of love and exile, wherein no word is spoken, 


“s \” the angel of the Lord appeared unto 
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so far as we know, of the mighty problem 
which he encountered in that beaten slave, and 
which he does not seem at all to try to solve, 
we find him an oriental shepherd. He is well 
married ; why should he trouble himself about 
the great world and its perplexing questions? 
He reclines on the soft turf and sees the feed- 
ing flocks of a rich father-in-law ; why should 
he worry about the people who are unfortunate 
enough to be in slavery? Let the fanatics take 
care of those matters. He once was all on fire, 
too. And he thinks, as he looks out from the 
mountain-side over the delightful valley, that 
his enthusiasm cost dearly enough. But yet, 
before that wretched self-content which keeps 
many a well-housed son-in-law and many an 
untroubled man from being of service to his 
race —just before that self-satisfied, comfort- 
able and easy life puts its crown on — the native 
man in this shepherd wakes to behold the 
vision of God, the burning bush, the revealing 
omnipotence of righteousness, and the glowing 
but perpetual victory of truth. 

Many a man has had all this experience, save 
the recognition of the burning bush. He, too, 
has been living in a world full of sin, and 
cruelty, and crime. In his ardent youth, he 
has seen some proud iniquity beat its slave, and 
he has hurled himself against it to put it out of 
existence. There has been no great principle 
at the bottom of his act; no peerless truth lay 
like a revelation in his soul ; no profound right- 
eousness shone like a star above the swelling 
anger of his indignant spirit. And that expe- 
rience of trying to help thé world has left him 
much less strong. It has exiled him from the 
very society in which he might be expected to 
shine. It has so thoroughly impressed him 
with the littleness of his power and the loneli- 
ness of his effort, that he is half ashamed that 
he has tried to doanything atall. Like Moses, 
domestic life is probably his chief concern. 
To be well fed and well clothed mean more 
than they meant then. To have a respectable 
income, even if it comes only by a fortunate 
marriage ; to be sure of an easy, quiet life; to 
muse about nature, and, at a great distance, to 
pity the unfortunate — these are now of price- 
less value. When men talk about enthusiasm 
and the flaming truths of God, it is enough to 
remind them that once he was on fire too, and 
that he burned out with great rapidity; that 
these glowing moments are very brilliant, but 
full of dangerous heat and consuming flame. 
His dead Egyptian did not save Israel. But 
here Moses is transformed. He has found God; 
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he has found himself. Before, he was easy and 
content; now there blazes in his spirit the 


flame of glowing truth which shall furnish en- | 


signs for the great revolution. No longer shall 
the beautiful pastures enchant his spirit; no 
foot of land shall be but cursed to him so long 
as Egypt bears the footstep of a slave. Before, 
he was isolated and knew no feeling which 
made the life he lived and the life his kinsmen 
lived one; now the full responsibility of hu- 
manity is upon him, and, with a consciousness 
of being in the presence of God, the luxuriant 
and selfish individualism goes out as the true 
personality comes into him. How strange was 
everything! Over the splendid sky under 
which he was delightedly watching the flock, 
was written, ‘‘Zet my people go!’’' On the 
rock against which he leaned, or in whose 
shade he fell asleep aforetime, blazed the words, 
“Let my people go!’ Into the playful brook 
and along the rapid river on whose banks he 
had stood in easy grace and pastoral mood, 
there sounded the alarm to Pharaoh, the tocsin 
of war to the Egyptian throne, the first move- 
ment of freedom to the hapless slave. ‘‘ Let 
my people go!’ God had revealed himself, 
and Moses was a transformed man. 

Truth will burn, and by its burning illumi- 
nate, yet it is inconsumable; principles will 
flame with living fire and make the very air to 
glow and quiver with heat, yet they are indes- 
tructible; right, love of God and love of man 
will blaze in their significance and tremble 
with their withering or beneficent fire, but 
they will know no consumption or waste; 
they cannot be reduced to ashes; they are as 
eternal as God. That little thorn bush which 
Moses saw has gone down into history as the 
teacher of these things. But it is not alone. 
Wherever any noble creature of God has seen 
the truth, which, through a thousand heated 
struggles, has burned its way into the air men 
breathe and perpetuated its existence while it 
made the tropics in some polar region of pub- 
lic sentiment, safe after all the fury of fire, still 
standing and still burning with a divine glory 
—there has been the vision of the burning 
bush. When any soul has seen a flaming prin- 
ciple, which, through dark and dismal times, 
has sent its illumination afar, still blazing after 
the eyes of men haye been entranced by its 
revelation, waiting while it glows with the 
fervor of God to light up a new era, or scatter 
the darkness of some new danger—there has 
been the vision of the burning bush. Where- 
ever the quenchless right which has trembled 
with fire divine through long ages, and warmed 
the damp air and made bright the landscape 
around it, still is seen to abide in the furnace 
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heat of its old splendor and’ wait to rouse mcu 
to new duties—there is the burning Lush. 
Wherever some great heart feels the inextin- 
guishable love of humanity which has felt the 
drenching rains of centuries of doubt and de- 
spair, and still believes that man is God’s child, 
and still is ready with the old inconsumable 
enthusiasm to brave defeat and endure danger 
for man’s sake—there the burning bush of 
Moses stands, and there a new Moses finds God. 

Israel here found her greatness through the 
experience of her greatest soul. The revela- 
tion of himself in the commonplace is one of 
the most interesting facts of God’s dealings 
with men. And the more we see of the nature 
of this burning bush, the more we discover of 


-the fitness of this characteristic of the event. 


If that point in every man’s history, where he 
becomes the true and earnest man he ought to 
be, is where he is fascinated with the perma- 
nency and missionary quality of truth, and 
right, and love, it is certain that God must get 
him to feel all this, in perfect independence of 
the circumstances in which it comes to him. 
To be great, a nation through its leaders must 
see God in the least of its events. There was 
just as much in the episode with the Egyptian 
to make a reformer ; there was just as much of _ 
principle and righteousness involved as there 
was in the burning bush. Why did the bush 
arouse this man? The answer is: God was in 
it, to the eye of Moses. Of course, the years 
lying between had trained his vision to depth 
and spirituality. Never before did Moses see 
God shining in the truth that he was to use 
through that whole revolution; never before 
did he see the Omnipotent One behind the im- 
personal principle, which, because it was un- 
illuminated and cold without God, had not yet 
roused him ; never before did he know that Azs 
love for than was God’s love for man in him. 
God might have spoken to Moses by some great 
event, in some huge way, which would have 
fitly shown how vast God’s hand or voice was, 
but that would not have found the interior and 
essential Moses which the exigent future would 
demand. Moses had work before him to do, 
as has every man, of the sort which is not to 
be done by a soul whose sight is not fine 
enough to discover the significance of that 
flaming little bush, whose ear was not deft 
enough to catch the voice which spake in the 
midst of its flame. It must bea ‘ great sight’* 
to him. Never has there been a great leader, 
or a real helper of men, who has not been able 
to see that truth, principle, right, each is one. 
That eye alone can ‘see the larger which sees 
intelligently the less. A man must know the 
infinity inside the right, burning but incon- 
sumable, which is trampled upon, or struggled 
for, in the least conspicuous event of human 


GOD'S TRAINING OF MOSES—THE MEMORIAL NAME. 


life. He must be able to see the divine self in- 
side the principle which shines above some 
little transaction of man with men. He must 
know the God in the right, or the truth, which 
is begging for championship in some insignifi- 
cant occurrence in the whirl of business, the 
rush of trade, the movement of society, the 
action of each man toward his neighbor. To 
see that, is to see the burning bush. 

God’s training of the eye of Moses began 
where, by his grace, all training for great 
deeds ought to be begun. Give the child, 
Israel, the ability to discover the presence of 
God as ruler, as judge, as inspirer, in every. 
truth, every principle, wherever he finds it; let 
him learn to hear the divine voice speaking out 
of it, in the very least event where the right 
burns and is not consumed —and his soul is 
fitted for the loftiest duties of the earth. When 
he comes to Sinai’s thunder and lightning, his 
foremost man, Moses, shall understand them. 

It is very characteristic of so rare a spirit as 
Moses that he should say, ‘‘I will now turn 
aside and see this great sight, why the bush is 
not burnt.’? For when Moses first noticed it, 
it was simply ‘‘a great sight ’’—a flame which 
did not consume. Every quality of mind, 


which the study of his after-life reveals, was. 


aroused. Always the deeper the nature the 
more genuine is its wonder, the more profound 
is its sense of mystery. Just that questioning 
adyance which Moses made toward that bush 
will be made by any true soul, when first it 
sees, somewhere along life’s pathway, some 
principle flashing with flame and blazing with 
heat in some contest of right with wrong, and 
yet yielding nothing to the combustion, losing 
nothing in the fiercest fire. Heisa dull man 
who, unlike Moses, does not feel that it is thus 
far ‘‘ the great sight” of his life. 
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Israel, through Moses, met another method 
of God the moment he advanced toward the 
bush. God said to him what, at some time in 
the study of such mysteries, God says to every 
thoughtful soul: ‘* Moses, Moses.’? He touched 
for the first time the personal se/f of the He- 
brew leader with his own personal self. “Here 
am I,’ said Moses. In his discovery of God, 
Moses had found himself, as every soul must. 
Then comes into action the old method of God 
with the human soul, when he says to it: 
“This mystery is the mystery which inheres 
in me and my presence in the good, the true, 
and the beautiful. It is not yours to under- 
stand, but to wse. You are standing on holy 
ground now. Draw not nigh hither: put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet.’’ The use of this 
inspiring wonder characterizes the life of Israel, 
and that alone differentiates Israel from all 
other ancient peoples. 

It is a great step in the progress of any soul, 
or nation, toward the practical, useful under- 
standing of God, when it obeys this voice from 
out the heat of the flame. Many a soul stands 
by that bush and loses all the benefit of God’s 
revelation of himself in the good, the true, the 
beautiful, blazing yet unconsumed, because it 
will not recognize that the mystery of it is to 
be used asa mystery, not to be analyzed into 
the category of life’s comprehended facts. God 
says to our speculation and rationalism : ‘‘Draw 
not nigh hither: put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet.” It is profanity, and no soul or na- 
tion is deep, so long as it is irreverent and 
unawed. Heaven pity the soul or nation 
which, especially in its beginnings, has no holy 
ground. After all, it is the reserve of all noble 
life. Men and governments are great by the 
length and breadth of ‘‘ holy ground” in their 
lives., 


CHOAP TERY: 
THE MEMORIAL NAME AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


T is not too much to say that the majestic 
possibilities afterward unfolded in the 
character of this people inhered in the 

call of Moses which was communicated to him 
before he returned to Egypt. ‘‘The great 
events of the world,’”’ says the penetrative 
Amiel, ‘‘take place in the intellect.’’ The 
author of the kingdom of love, himself a re- 
fashioner of man’s life and conduct by means 
of inculcating a larger and truer conception of 
God, always spoke of the divine order of prog- 
ress as ‘from above.’’ First, ‘‘ the. new 
heavens”’’ of thought and worship, then ‘‘the 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.”’ 
“ Progress,’ says Hegel, ‘‘ first in the idea, 





then in the thing.’’ This consideration, so 
variously stated, helps us to see that the re- 
source which every great and reforming soul 
draws upon for strength is that which he calls 
supreme —the power that rules the worlds. 
The character and potency of that which gov- 
erns is the base of supplies for every soul un- 
dertaking a task worthy of himself. If the 
task is greater than any preceding it, it is so 
partly because it involves greater truths. It 
must, therefore, call upon deeper fountains of 
inspiration and, guidance. Every Moses makes 
new tasks command him, and every Moses 
goes deeper into the nature of God for the sup- 
ply of his intellectual and spiritual necessities. 
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God discloses some hitherto unknown tract of 
himself: He renames Moses by renaming him- 
self in the experience of his prophet. This is 
the significance of that episode in the life of 
mankind — for his was a contribution to the 
race’s theology and statesmanship —in which 
Moses beholds the burning bush. 

Nothing can excel in simple strength the ac- 
count in the Bible :! ‘‘ Now Moses was keeping 
the flock of Jethro, his father-in-law, the priest 
of Midian: and he led the flock to the back of 
the wilderness, and came to the mountain of 
God, unto Horeb. And the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush: and he looked, and, behold, 
the bush burned with fire, and the bush was 
not consumed. And Moses said, I will turn 
aside now, and see this great sight, why the 
bush is not burnt. And when the Lord saw 
that he turned aside to see, God called unto 
him out of the midst of the bush, and said, 
Moses, Moses. And he said, HereamI. And 
he said, Draw not nigh hither: put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground. Moreover he 
said, I am the God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob. And Moses hid his face; for he was 
afraid to look upon God. And the Lord said, 
I have surely seen the affliction of my people 
which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry 
by reason of their taskmasters; for I know 
their sorrows; and I am come down to deliver 
them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to 
bring them up out of that land unto a good 
land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk 
and honey; unto the place of the Canaanite, 
and the Hittite, and the Amorite, and the 
Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. 
And now, behold, the cry of the children of 
Israel is come unto me: moreover I have seen 
the oppression wherewith the Egyptians op- 
press them, Come now, therefore, and I will 
send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth my people the children of Israel 
out of Egypt. And Moses said unto God, Who 
am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that 
I should bring forth the children of Israel out 
of Egypt? And he said, Certainly I will be 
with thee; and this shall be the token unto 
thee, that I sent thee : when thou hast brought 
forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve 
God upon this mountain. And Moses said 
unto God, Behold, when I come unto the 
children of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
The God of your fathers hath sent me unto 
you; and they shall say to me, What is his 
name? What shall Isay unto them? And God 
said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and he 
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said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you. And 
God said moreover unto Moses, Thus shalt 
thou say unto the children of Israel, The Lord, 
the God of your fathers, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath 
sent me unto you: this is my name forever, 
and this is my memorial unto all generations.” 

All these incidents led, with that naturalness 
which characterizes the divine method of edu- 
cation, to an event of the supremest impor- 
tance. The hour had come for God to give to 
his servant a new name for the supreme power 
sabove him—a name so profoundly related to 
the deeps this task might call upon, so inti- 
mately close to the heart of the people whose 
every throbbing energy it must tax, that it 
would stand as a memorial name. ‘‘And Moses 
said, Who am I that I should go unto Pharaoh, 
and that. I should bring forth the children of 
Israel out of Egypt?’’ That question ‘‘ Who 
am I?” is not fundamental. God does not 
answer it to any hesitant soul. It isnot so im- 
portant to know ‘‘Who am I?” as to know 
‘‘Who art thou, O God?”’? The resources and 
inspirations of every great task are not in 
Moses, but in the power which he calls su- 
preme. No man sees himself, or knows him- . 
self, except as he knows the life that is his life, 
the spirit that inspirits him. It was not strange 
that Moses should find his own personality 
only in finding the surer lines of the personal- 
ity of God. Moses then and there asked for 
the new name. And God answered: ‘‘I AM 
THAT I AM.’’ In order to strengthen the 
idea which doubtless leaped into being, that 
he might wse this new name, and that it had 
an inherent authority, God added: ‘‘7elJ Js- 
rael; | AM hath sent me unto you.”’ 

Already God’s name, as Israel knew it, had 
served as a protection against the entrance into 
their worship of the animals of Egypt and the 
monsters of the river. In his exile in Midian, 
Moses had found, still more grand and awe- 
inspiring than ever before, the Almighty One. 
There was enough in that name by which his 
fathers had worshiped God, and enough in 
their deeper experiences in obeying and sery- 
ing him, to suggest, even in the time men- 
tioned in the Book of Genesis, the name /eho- 
vah, But, at this hour, Moses was really to 
reveal its meaning, as past ran through present 
into future events, and to hear God utter to 
the growing life of Israel the truth of any pro- 
phetic idea of him. It was to the life of Israel 
a new name. From henceforth, they were 
‘‘the people,’’? not only of the Almighty, cer- 
tainlysnot of Baal or Moloch: they were “the 
people of Jehovah.’? A long step had been 
taken toward that far-off hour when the greater 
Jew, whose life was a burning bush, would 
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teach his followers to say: ‘‘ Our Father who 
art in heaven.” 

Moses might now build loftily, because he 
had gone to the foundation of all being. His 
first stone of the edifice rested on the self-de- 
pendent. His appeal was to the cause of causes. 
Out of that name would arise commandments 
and codes, government and prophetic visions, 
as the blossoms from a seed. Pharaoh was 
right when he said: ‘“‘Who is Jehovah? TI 
&now not Jehovah.’’ To name the power of 
powers Jehovah, was the declaration that the 
soul of all history and all hope zs. All true 
philosophy of history begins in that moment 
of which God gives the account in the words: 
‘““And God spake unto Moses and said, I am 
Jehovah ; and I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of £/ 
Shaddai [The Omnipotent], but by the name 
Jehovah did I not make myself known unto 
them.’’ 

“‘T am the God of thy fathers, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.”? Here, then, is the covenanting God 
—the supreme God of promises. One fact 
connects and relates the ages. ““I AM THAT 
I AM”’ is himself both the promise and the 
promiser, to every Moses of civilization. This 
personal and care-taking God puts a soul into 
all the apparent chaos of ideas and things. 
These burning bushes are the beacon fires of 
the race’s pilgrimage. Alone they last, while 
generations come and go. Man is never out of 
sight of their ardent glow. His children come 
to hear the same voice from the center of the 
flame, which has scarcely died away on the ears 
of their fathers. The ages of human life are 
thus, under Jehovah, one and indivisible. 

With this resource, with this light illumina- 
ting the past, the present and the future, Israel 
could now speak, through Moses, to saint or to 
tyrant. The dead Joseph lived again in the 
words with which Moses addressed the elders 
of Israel. The dying words of the patriarch 
were: ‘‘God will surely visit you, and bring 
you out of this land unto the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob,’’! 
Now, nearly four hundred years later, they 
trembled again on the unquiet air, when Moses 
spake: ‘‘The Lord God of your fathers, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, ap- 
peared unto me, saying : I have surely visited 
you.’’? Joseph had made an oath: ‘“ Ye shall 
carry up my bones from hence.’’* In the 
ampler eloquence of Moses, the glad and heroic 
funeral procession was already forming. In 
this steady and sagacious leader, what a differ- 
ent man lives than was the self-confident, law- 
less, and rash avenger of that beaten slave! 
3 Genesis 1, 25. 
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Moses’ ardor, however, while it had cooled, 
had permanently contributed, to the intensity 
of his purpose to do something for his own 
people. In that exile of forty years, conse- 
quent upon his rash act, the slaves had been 
growing readier for noble revolt, and when 
their unknown leader returned, the very de- 
pendence he placed in the elders of Israel 
showed that he appreciated the value of organ- 
ization in his enterprise. All the old fire was 
there, but now it played upon the resources, 


_ developing every cold drop into propulsive 


steam. 

But, through the eyes of the leader, Israel 
must behold God’s will in the most suggestive 
signs. Surely the method of God’s training 
at such hours helps us to understand the 
prophet, ages afterward, when he says: ‘‘ When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my sou out of Egypt.’’?! Moses was com- 
manded to cast his shepherd’s staff on the 
ground. It was transformed into a sliddering 
serpent, and Moses was terrified and fled. God 
bids him to take it by the tail, and lo, it is ‘‘a 
rod in his hand.’’ So the Lord was leading 
Israel; so also does the Lord lead his Israel 
evermore. It was more than the announce- 
ment to Moses that, as he had hitherto used 
the ordinary crook of the shepherd, so he was 
henceforth to use for sovereign purposes the 
power of Egypt. Even Pharaoh’s diadem 
shone with the serpent — the symbol of royalty, 
the emblem of Egyptian power. It is true 
that when, once again, he seized it, his thought 
would apprehend Israel as his flock and this 
‘‘rod of God”’ should be his staff of authority 
and affection. But more than this is to be 
learned here. The secret of all masterful man- 
hood is here an open one. Every man is a vic- 
tim of his power, or the victor over it—the 
victor by it and through it. The ambition of a 
life, if it be thrown on the ground, is a hissing 
serpent from which any frightened and timid 
soul flees; that ambition seized by the strong 
hand of faith becomes the rod of strength. 
Whatever authority over his fellows the man 
who possesses it is to have in this world must 
come from this very factor in his existence. A 
weakness is only a power cast down on the 
earth ; a power is only a weakness seized and 
handled by the courage of faith. Jehovah con- 
tinued this teaching of his children of Israel by 
Moses. He placed his hand in his bosom, and 
it became leprous; when he placed it there 
again it was restored to health and strength. 
The priestly power in his devotion to Israel 
brings out the leprous relationship in which 
they stand to Egypt, and that same power de- 
livers them from this contagion. Again, the 
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water of the Nile shall become blood as he 
pours it on the dry land.. Here, God seems to 
say, is a cause to which all the fruitful energies 
,of the Nile are to be submissive. Surely, as 
Lange suggests, here are seen the prophetic, 
the priestly, and the kingly qualities of the 
deliverer. God gave these to him and devel- 
oped these in him; and, in their growth, 
Moses was less self-confident ; he was modest 
in the presence of new energies. 

What could be more natural to such a concen- 
trated soul, in the midst of so much din and 
confusion, than a desire to possess the orator’s 
guerdon of strength? He bemoaned the slow. 
ness of his tongue. Here was the Cromwell of 
the period with what Sir Philip Warwick called 
a ‘‘sharp and untunable voice’”’ and ‘‘no grace 
of speech.’’ Like the stern Oliver, Moses was 
to change empires by saying ‘‘ Yea’? and 
“Nay,” at the right.times and with just em- 
phasis, though he should also leave to the lit- 
erature of eloquence some of its finest passages. 
No greater orator lives than he whose words, 
like his deeds, are God’s utterances through 
him. 

It must be confessed that Pharaoh heard a 
trumpet-tone within the words which soon left 
the lips of Moses and fell.upon the ruler’s ears: 
‘“‘The God of the Hebrews hath met with us: 
and now let us go, we beseech thee, three days’ 
journey into the wilderness, that we may sacri- 
fice unto the Lord our God.’! ‘The God of 
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the Hebrews!’ This expression echoed the 
arms of ancient battles and whispered of other 
and future fields of contest. We must remem- 
ber that Moses was not always beyond reproach; 
God was delivering men by a man like unto. 
themselves. But, at least, here was no shrewd 
diplomat seeking only the escape of Israel by 
way of false pretenses ; the earnest-eyed Hebrew 
leader had not forgotten Israel’s ancient rights; 
and, indeed, in this matter, he was regardful of 
the rights and religious sensitiveness of Egypt. 
It must be remembered that Israel had never 
been captured, or rightfully bound, even accord- 
ing to Egyptian jurisprudence. Under Joseph, 


it was understood that they ‘‘sojourned there.” . 
Besides in this case, their worship, in which ° 


they were granted such privileges, must be an 
abominable thing to Egyptian piety. This re- 
quest on the part of Moses and Israel gave the 
government of Pharaoh an opportunity for wise 
and just concession. ‘‘ All government,’’ says. 
Burke, ‘‘is possible only by compromise.’”? A 
righteous compromise is truest statesmanship. 
Would he, cou/d he, exercise the statesmanship 
which looked toward an assimilation of this 
people with the Egyptian nationalit} ? Toneg- 
lect to do this involved, here and now, such an 
act of despotism as could indicate nothing else 


oe 


to Israel than a determination to abolish the 


worship of Jehovah and stamp out the Hebrew. 
Pharaoh refused. So, and only so, does God 
“ harden Pharaoh’s heart.”’ 


CHAPTER; 
LAST DAYS IN EGYPT. 


as Pharaoh dimly saw, a war with Jeho- 

vah also, He had felt the force of the 
Hebrew’s vision of God. ‘Jehovah,’ said 
Moses, ‘‘God of Israel, saith: Let my people 
go that they may hold a feast in the wilder- 
ness.’? ‘Who is Jehovah?’ protested the 
startled devotee of the golden bull — ‘‘ Who is 
Jehovah that I should obey his voice?’’? The 
King of Egypt had already lost his slaves. 
Statesmanship without the “ 7 am that lam”? 
has no future. It can only say to the strained 
institution, as Pharaoh said to that mass of 
bondmen, ‘‘Get you to your burdens.’? All 
revolution is repressed evolution. ‘‘States- 
manship,’’ says Goldwin Smith, ‘‘is not the art 
of making a revolution, but the art of avoiding 
one.’’ Moses seemed to be the revolutionist ; 
he was only pleading for evolution. Pharaoh 
was the spring of the great revolt; and God 
said of him: ‘‘With a strong hand shall he 


la | AHE war of the great exile was on. It was, 
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drive them out of his land. I am Jehovah !’’! 
Pilgrims with Mayflower compacts in their 
cabins owe to Pharaoh their glorious exile. ‘I 
am Jehovah!’’ They alone bear republics and 
democracies into unsubdued wildernesses or 
lands of Canaan. ‘I am Jehovah!’ 

Too much honor is not likely to be paid to 
the less conspicuous and unrecorded forces in 
any beneficent revolution ; and we are always 
likely to underestimate even so strong a spirit 
as Aaron, the elder brother of this divinely led 
man. While Moses had been in Midian, Aaron 
had been so sympathetic with God’s purpose 
and so earnest in pushing it to achievement, 
that, at length, just before Moses returned to 
Egypt, Aaron journeyed to meet him at Sinai. 
In that forty years, Israel had grown ripe for 
revolt. The elders had fostered and guided 
the growing desire for freedom. As they came 
to understand God, they understood more truly 
man and his problem. With the development 
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of a sense of Jehovah’s righteousness had come 
the development of a sense of the wrongs they 
had been suffering. Heavier burdens had cre- 
ated only clearer convictions; the lash of the 
oppressor had intensified a passionate devotion 
to the cause into whose deeper meanings their 
as yet unacknowledged leader had been look- 
ing. The hour for a shrinking leader had 
passed. Aaron had already been mentioned to 
the timid and awed Moses asa person more apt 
at public speech, and he was ready to go with 
Moses to Pharaoh —each of the brothers pos- 
‘sessed of a new eloquence. Jethro had said to 
Moses, as he left Midian: ‘‘ Go in peace!’’ but 
now there was no peace before his footsteps. 
God had told him that his personal enemies 
were dead ; the foe of freedom was never more 
powerful ; and Pharaoh would not let the peo- 
ple go. Before the man Moses was worthy to 
utter a command to Pharaoh, Jehovah had been 
compelled to strip Moses of all unworthiness ; 
personalities must be lost in causes. It was a 
terrible culture ; great souls may be wedded to 
great aims, not otherwise. A violent death, 
the impending of a fearful disease —God’s 
threatened judgments — made him perceive 
the value of divine command above his own 
hesitant individualism and the disobedient 
whim of Zipporah, his wife. Herself compelled 
to perform the rite of circumcision upon the 
younger son, according to the covenant with 
Abraham, she had only this to say to Moses, 
** Surely a bloody husband art thou to me.’’! 
Only on the boy’s quick recovery did she utter 
words of delayed gratefulness. The mighty 
words of God to Moses had been exchanged 
for Aaron’s report of the condition of the He- 
brews, as the brothers had conversed together. 
Pharaoh had offered them only his defiance. 
Back to their labors the children of Jehovah’s 
covenant had been sent, no longer to be fur- 
nished with the usual chopped straw with which 
they had been manufacturing clay into bricks, 
no longer able to search for straw and keep up 
their tale of bricks, therefore no longer able to 
escape the beatings of the overseers —alas, no 
longer proof against the taunts of the ruler 
alleging their idleness. Though so recently 
the elders of Hebrewdom had expressed joy 
that the crisis had come, now, to train them 
more thoroughly, Moses and Aaron were 
charged by the united voice of Israel with 
being the authors of Israel’s woes. Nothing 
could have given a harder blow. Yet God fol- 
lowed this apparently pitiless stroke against 
Moses by giving him additional assurances, all 
of them ringing with the old theme, ‘ 7 am 
Jehovah !”’ Command, however, preceded 
only their failure to reach Pharaoh’s heart. 
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Assurance from God swiftly followed defeat 
with man. At length, Moses and Aaron alone 
have utterly failed ; and now let the Almighty 
One, whose new name is Jehovah, speak to 
him. 

The Pharaoh of this date was, if the conclu- 
sions of scholars are right, Menephtah I., son 
of Rameses II., with whom Moses had doubt- 
less been associated in his childhood within the 
royal palace. Why should fe listen, even to 
this interesting and learned Jew? But his 
attention was now to be engaged by the power 
behind the Hebrew : 


“ Right forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne,— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the 
dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above his own.” 


There rang through the mazes of the prob- 
lem a divine word : ‘“‘Against the gods of Egypt 
I will execute judgment; I am Jehovah!’’! 
Moses and his eloquent brother Aaron again 
confronted the despot. The leader’s mission 
was attested by wondrous signs. The rod be- 
came a serpent; but Pharaoh was unmoved, 
for he knew the Egyptian magicians might 
surpass this marvel. Great was the meaning 
of the serpent to idolatrous Egypt, but Aaron’s 
rod swallowed up all the others. . That rod 
symbolized the fact that God’s purpose is all- 
inclusive. But such a lesson is too difficult for 
an unteachable ruler to learn. The worshiping 
Pharaoh, probably more than ever attentive to 
the Nile-god Osiris, is met at the river bank by 
Moses, just as always human plans that are 
wrong are met and judged by some lonely but 
omnipotent truth. Man is more deeply super- 
stitious toward the old gods, when the com- 
mand of unacknowledged truth is offensive to 
him. But the Nile is turned into blood. His- 
tory has many such events, of which this is 
the symbol. The pride and wealth of evil— 
all its productiveness and profits—are sud- 
denly made a loathing and hateful asset, when 
the hour comes for goodness to execute its 
plans for humanity and God. Many a people, 
refusing the true ideal, as did Pharaoh, have 
been unable to drink inspiration from an old 
one, which, perhaps, had become as much an 
idol to reactionary wrong as had the Nile to 
Pharaoh. It is not to the purpose to explain 
this phenomenon by reference to the transform- 
ing influences of the vanishing year upon the 
river, or to those still more evident influences 
of the setting sun upon the languid stream. 
All these Pharaoh understood. Even to ex- 
plain the event by reference to the “ rapid 
growth of infusoria and minute cryptogamous 
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plants of a red color,’? making the water red, 
is to miss the spiritual and perennial fact that, 
whether these accounts are valid or not, even 
the best idol — be it a constitution or a man — 
when it has been made to represent crowned 
unrighteousness, will inevitably be made a 
curse by the first appearance of uncrowned 
righteousness. 

As much may be said of the spiritual truths 
conveyed to any but the disobedient mind of 
Egypt, in the other plagues visited upon the 
land and people of Pharaoh. The frog hada 
high place in the animalistic worship of the 
realm. Probably the mud consequent on the 
annual inundation of the Nile had produced 
vast multitudes of these.. Magicians could 
imitate Moses to a slight extent. But only 
Moses — only the supremacy of righteousness 
—can ever make the life of man worth living 
and the air he breathes pure. Again, God was 
Jehovah. ’ 

Sir Samuel Baker informs us that, after the 
rice harvest, it often seems that ‘‘ the very dust 
is turned into lice.’’ But, in remembering the 
plague of lice which followed the plague of 
frogs in Egypt, he must not forget the fact that 
Aaron’s rod had touched the dusty earth. 
‘“‘Beware,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘when God lets 
loose a thinker on the planet: then all things 
are at a risk.’’ Aaron’s rod was full of the 
divine vitality of truth, even to the point of 
budding. One living idea, touching a world of 
things out of harmony with its command, 
turns them all into curses. The very dust be- 
comes lice. No magician can imitate this mir- 
acle, as those of Egypt could not. It is of 
God’s true magic ; only the genius of progres- 
sive righteousness may perform it; and it is 
performed all the while, whenever an unobeyed 
truth comes into contact with recalcitrant un- 
truth. Old saws of obsolescent. wisdom roused 
into a kind of life by a fresh, inherently su- 
preme purpose in history, are the lice whose 
presence ‘‘ hardens Pharaoh’s heart.’? Even 
the magicians of the dull-eyed time sometimes 
say, as did those of Pharaoh’s court, ‘‘It is the 
fimger of Hlohim.’’ ‘This is only part of the 
truth. It is more sympathetic with the whole 
truth to say, ‘‘It is the finger of /Jehovah.”’ 
But Pharaoh had not been led far enough to 
utter the new and memorial name: ‘ /eho- 
vah.’’ The very name involved a statesman- 
ship which meant ruin to his empire. 

Another utterance of God —and other small, 
pestiferous, winged creatures swarmed in the 
air. This was a heavy stroke against the pop- 
ular worship. This plague infests the land to 
this day; but it can never have such signifi- 
cance. These insects were the nation’s very 
symbols of ‘‘the creative principle, its em- 
blems of the sun,’? The profanity was that 
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they had become noxious vermin. Every re- 
former, perforce, by his introducing contrasting 
justice into unjust life or society, is a Moses 
whose power no Pharaoh suspects. Still the 
tyrant cries, ‘‘It is Elohim.’ ‘‘Yea,’’ Moses 
would have added, ‘‘and Jehovah /”’ ‘‘ Let the 
Hebrews zo,’’ said Pharaoh, at last ; but on the 
cessation of the plague, he ‘‘hardened his 
heart’! again. 

Following upon these, was the murrain, with 
its extensive desolation of death amongst the 
cattle. This stroke against the religiousness 
of Pharaoh’s nation was severe. The cow and 
ox in Egypt were sacred ; and, therefore, Isis 
and Osiris were offended gods. By this im- 
mense event, Apis and Mnevis had been in- 
sulted and profaned. Deities of evil are al- 
ways dethroned by goodness ; and the iconoclast 
is thought a nuisance, insolent and rebellious. 


- 


And now man is touched. First, the ¢hzmgs he . 


worships, or prizes, are smitten by any progres- 
sive truth to which man is disobedient — first, 
his profits, or his ancient and outworn institu- 
tions; then the man himself is stricken. Itis 
the method of progress. Even the magicians 
yielded before the ulcers and tumors of the 
people. Political and ecclesiastical magic goes 
down before realities. 
not hide unpleasant facts. When Moses and 
Aaron threw into the air the ashes from the 
huge furnaces, which were the emblems of 
their slavery, the spirit of freedom used the 
magic of their visible chains, as later, in writ- 
ing ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ that spirit was able 
to bring a nation to its better ideal. Still /e- 
hovah was unacknowledged by the throne of 
Egypt. Any victory without that acknowl- 
edgment, Moses knew, was a spiritual defeat. 
All real progress is by the advance of ideas. 
The harvest-growing fields of Egypt were 
swept with storm. 


“ For what avails the plough or sail, 
Or land, or life, if freedom fail?” 


Man is not made for grain —grain exists for 
man; and at such crises, man untrue to his 
destiny is worthless. Let the grain fail! “J 
am Jehovah.’’? 

Again the humbled Pharaoh listened awhile 
to the warning voices. Moses was instant up- 
on the essential thing: ‘‘Ye will not yet fear 
JSehovah-Elohim.”’* It is significant that the 
reformer tries to help Pharaoh from one step to 
the next, using what he Aas acknowledged in 
connection with what he ought to acknowledge 
—‘‘ Jehovah-Elohim,” he says. It was more 
evident than ever that Moses could not afford, 
and was not seeking, a personal triumph. God 
had said to Pharaoh through him : ‘* How long 
wilt thou refuse to humble thyself before 
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Liberty and truth can- > 


THE TRIUMPH OF JEHOVAH. 


me?’’! Moses had seen God in the bush; he 
was getting into the habit of realizing that the 
meaning in things is God. The apostle’s ac- 
count of him strikes the secret and opens it. 
It was summed up in this: ‘‘ He endured, as 
seeing him who ts invisible.’* It must be 
God’s victory over Pharaoh, or it is worthless 
to Moses and Israel. 

Even Pharaoh’s servants now labor with the 
stubborn ruler. Compromises are offered by 
the throne; but to have accepted them, on the 
part of Moses, would have been for him to have 
lost what, Burke says, the statesman always 
must guard in any compromise — ‘‘ the imme- 
diate jewel of the soul.’? The men of Israel 
would not go without their families and flocks. 
No irony of the king moved them, as he prated 
of their seeking to do evil. ‘Jehovah will be 
with you!’’’ was his sneer. The visitation of 
locusts came. The earth was beclouded and 
the fields were a desolation. Formerly Israel 
had asked only to go away to her feast—an 
event which was attended with such sacrifice 
of rams and oxen as would have offended the 
devotees of Apis, Osiris, and Isis; but now, 
they Say boldly that their cattle must go with 
them ; and it is a journey from which a return 
is not mentioned any more. Still Pharaoh 
resisted. Moses and Aaron were ordered from 
his sight. 

Once more Jehovah made the attack, and this 
time, upon the loftiest bulwark of rebellious 
antagonism. Supreme above all gods, in the 
thought of Egypt, was the sun. According to 
their religious ideas and devotion, Pharaoh was 
the Incarnate Sun-god. Heliopolis was to this 
deity what Athens was to Athené of Greece. 
There flashed the waters of the sacred spring of 
healing ; there, in contrast with the lonely obe- 
lisk of to-day, shadowing the tamarind and fig 
tree, rose the gorgeous edifice near the sacred 
Jake and grove, itsapproach gleaming with yel- 
low marble; its main gateway ornamented with 
a vast and brilliant disk of the sun. And now 
the god supreme within all the Egyptian pan- 
theon was hidden. The whole of Egypt except 
Goshen was covered with darkness. Surely 
there is much to learn here. The very earth, 
life itself, is meaningless, in all history —man 
sees nothing and can do nothing truly, when 
right is unobeyed, pleading for liberty. One 
radiant beam of unconfessed truth has often put 
the idolized sun of a generation into eclipse. 
Then Pharaoh again summoned Moses to his 
throne. The earlier Lorenzo de Medici calls 
for his Savonarola. Stern, as was the Floren- 
tine idealist when he cried: ‘‘ Restore the lib- 
erties of Florence!’’ Moses refused his offered 
compromise. As the calm and stalwart Jew 
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left the angered Egyptian alone, he said: “I 
will see thy face again no more.’?! 

Now that the false strength of the idolatry of 
Egypt had been made apparent and the faith of 
the Jewish population had received the needed 
education which these events imparted, there 
was but one thing likely and needful to come 
into the life of the Hebrews from whose dwell- 
ings in Goshen the sunlight had not vanished. 
That one object lesson God would now give 
them; it would unify them, and at the same 
time it would distract their foes. The event 
was at hand that would make even Pharaoh 
rejoice in Israel’s departure at any cost and in 
any way. When, in obedience to God’s com- 
mand, the Hebrews had asked presents from 
the Egyptians, ‘‘ jewels of silver and jewels of 
gold, and raiment,’’? they were given many 
things which were sure to be of value to them. 
But Egypt could make novsuch priceless con- 
tribution as came to their spiritual life and 
hope in the institution of the Passover feast. 
A new calendar was created by this fact, each 
year thereafter beginning with the commemor- 
ation of their birthday as a nation. Out of 
great travail was Israel to come forth from — 
Egypt. To Israel, it was an hour of joy. On 
the tenth day of the ‘‘ month of ears,’ Abib,® 
each family must choose its sacrifice —an un- 
blemished male kid or lamb. Each sacrifice 
should be no more than a meal for a household, 
or, if a household were too small, then it 
should not be too large for the household and 
others properly invited to consume it. ‘‘ Be- 
tween the evenings ’’ — that is, between sunset 
and moonrise, or starlight — the kids or lambs 
chosen were to be killed by the congregation. 
Each family was to sprinkle some of the blood 
‘on the side posts and the upper doorposts of 
the houses.’’4 For this, a branch of the cleans- 
ing hyssop was to be used. Then the feast was 
to be consumed. Sandaled and girdled, pre- 
pared also for instant departure with staff in 
hand, they were to eat hastily and refuse to 
leave the house that night. All the flesh not 
eaten was to be consumed with fire. That 
night the Lord was to pass through the land 
of Egypt. In his visitation, every firstborn 
child and the firstborn offspring of the beasts 
would be smitten, save those in the houses. 
whose lintels bore the blood mark. That feast 
should signify Israel’s redemption from Egypt’s 
death, by the blood of innocence. It was to 
foreshadow the coming sacrifice, the Christ of 
God who is our Passover. Every householder 
was as yet the only priest of his family. They 
were also to observe at this hour the feast of 
unleavened bread. Later on, through the un- 
leavened bread, they were to look back to an 
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hour when, in haste, ‘‘they took their dough 
before it was leavened, their kneading troughs 
being ‘bound up in their clothes upon their 
shoulders.’’! 

The night came. Jehovah moved through 
Egypt, and the midnight air echoed with the 
ery of death. At last, Jehovah was triumphant 
over the gods of Egypt. In this desperate 
hour Moses and Aaron were sought by the 
king. The people of his realm had at length 
beseeched him, ‘‘ Let them go, else we be all 
dead men!’ ‘Go,’ cried out Pharaoh, ‘‘ go 
and serve Jehovah. Take your flocks and 
herds, as ye have said, and begone.’’? At last 
he had acknowledged Jehovah. Then, as if 
his heart felt the foregleam of that bright 
noon, streaming from Canaan through the long 
years, over wandering and exile, and falling 
over the grave of his own firstborn who had 
perished that night, he added: ‘‘And bless me 
also!?’? No one can look upon the monument, 
now in the museum at Berlin, which is said to 
“commemorate this child of the bereaved Egyp- 
tian monarch, without hearing in his heart the 
echo of that pathetic appeal, ‘And bless me 
also !”? 

In all comparative study of crowned heads, 
Pharaoh appears to be most like a seventeenth 
century Charles I. or an eighteenth century 
Marie Antoinette. It is as impossible not to 
sympathize with his sorrow and perplexity 
when he cries, ‘‘ And bless me also!’ as it is 
to withhold a generous fellow-feeling when the 
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finely bred English king is brought to the 
block, or the pride of the French palaces is 
carted to execution. It is also impossible, 
amidst even such scenes as those, to forget that 
the Egyptian monarch commanded weary Is- 
rael to make bricks without straw; the cava- 
lier king annulled parliamentary government, 
and the haughty queen set her dainty foot 
upon popular right. 

Egypt had lost her slaves; in the echo of 
that wail, they slipped from her grasp. It had 
been impossible for Menephtah to succeed in 
holding a progressive people, leagued as were 
the Hebrews with the progressive Jehovah. 
Had the ruler granted their demands, his 
throne would have been a toy; but perhaps 
such thrones are most valuable only as toys. 
To neglect to do this was to offend the Al- 
mighty One. Now the great exodus had be- 
gun. More than two millions of Egypt’s pro- 
ductive human chattels had gone; but, far 
more wonderful than that fact alone, this mul- 
titude of slaves had been so educated by pov- 
erty and visions, so trained by sorrow and 
hope, that on that paschal night, as a mass 
penetrated, but not yet pervaded, with a con- 
ception of the supreme idea of liberty under 
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law, they had stepped from bondage to free- . 


dom ; and, rallying round the bones of Joseph, 
they leaped into the form of the noblest na- 
tionality of ancient times. It was the noblest, 
because the ideal for which it stood was fullest 
of creative and transforming hope. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FOLLOWING THE PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE. 


UCH a stupendous movement attracted to 
S its multitude a crowd, made up not alone 
of Hebrews who joined them at point after 
point on their line of march, but also of peoples 
variously nurtured and moved by different mo- 
tives. There were slaves, outcasts, and exiles, 
wandering shepherds, and, doubtless, here and 
there, came and followed a lover of liberty. 
Succoth furnished the great army with a halt- 
ing place for the first night. Here, where the 
leafy booths offered them a new sort of hospi- 
tality, the world of the Orient beheld the first 
peaceful assemblage of so many devotees of 
the nobility of labor, the pricelessness of hu- 
man beings; and here slept the largest army 
the world has ever seen, which has accom- 
plished such a step toward freedom with hands 
unstained by blood. As in the next few hours 
they baked their unleavened bread, and the 
leader made his plans and purposes more com- 
plete and apparent to the elders, they were the 
1 Exodus xii, 34. 
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first representatives of the idea which has 
created for later days the ten dooms of every 
Alfred, the great remonstrance of Pym and 
Hampden, the declaration of independence of 
every Jefferson and Hancock, the emancipation 
proclamation of every Lincoln. Dean Stanley 
fitly reminds us how deeply Succoth, this 
‘‘place of booths, or tabernacles,’? must have 
impressed them, inasmuch as, later on, they 
used this very name to designate the gladsome 
Feast of Tabernacles. Indeed, it ought to be 
said here that mo man more than Moses, no 
nation more than Hebrewdom, incarnates more 
truly the truth spoken by the English novelist 
and poet: ‘‘ Our finest hope is finest memory,” 
while, at the same time, being a witness to the 
truth which Emerson utters: “‘ The contest be- 
tween the Future and the Past is one between 
Divinity entering and Divinity departing.’ In 
his death hour, Moses begs for the “ good will 
of him who dwelt in the bush.’’ In the chap- 
ter of the Book of Exodus describing the events 
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immediately succeeding the departure of Israel 
from Egypt, we are told that Jehovah spake of 
the eating of the unleayened bread, saying, 
““Thou shalt tell thy son: This is done because 
of that which Jehovah did unto me when I 
_ came forth out of Egypt.’’! In the light of 
such memories as these — each a matrix of per- 
sonal or national hope—lIsrael was able to 
reécho that startling and early proclamation of 
the equal rights of men: ‘One law shall be to 
him that is homeborn, and unto the stranger 
that sojourneth among you.’’? Noble memory 
is always prophecy. But the comprehensive 
understanding of all that Israel had been led 
to undertake and all that Jehovah and his 
prophets had uttered was not, by any means, 
as yet a national possession. Therefore, the 
“wanderings ’’ began, as they were to continue. 
Not to Canaan, by a route through Gaza, short 
and direct, would Jehovah lead them. They 
must be educated in the desert. As only by 
long and wearisome spiritual routes, which, 
indeed, often revert and cross each other, a 
man ora nation may reach a great truth and 
be able to see it, and willing devotedly to de- 
fend it, so the courage and intelligence, the 
faith and idealism equal to the future task of 
Hebrewdom in universal history had to be in- 
spired, trained, and refined in their forty years 
of journeying in the wilderness. 

There is no straight road for any God-in- 
spired soul to any Canaan. Forward, then, to 
Etham. By ‘taking this route, Israel was es- 
caping the fierce Philistines, and nothing could 
have been more unfortunate than for the exiles 
to have been compelled to fight this strong 
people at such a moment in their march. At 
Etham in the edge of the wilderness, where 
the sand areas stretch away from the old green 
fields, rose before them the symbol of the 
guiding Jehovah. ‘‘And Jehovah went before 
them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them 
the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, to 
give them light ; to go by day and night.’’? 

Just as Moses found his source of ideals and 
aims in the burning bush of Horeb, so Israel 
found a perpetual commandment and culture 
for the long wilderness journey in this pillar of 
cloud and fire. It was more to Israel than was 
to Greece the great Alexander’s brazier, whose 
combustibles, lit for illumination, flamed from 
the top of a lofty pole, elevated at the spot 
where the mighty captain had his pavilion 
whence he directed his army. It may have 
been connected with some older ideas which 
made fire a sacred symbol; it doubtless was re- 
lated to the symbolism of the burning bush. 
It was, as we shall see, the second in the series 
of God’s educative emblems. By being at 
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once a flame at night and a cloud by day, it 
told of truth, righteousness, love, beauty, 
which lead and protect, each of which furnishes 
an ensign by which the devoted soul may 
march on from duty to duty at all times. 

In this and in all uses of* its meanings, we 
must see that, as the value of every lawgiver, 
like Moses, lies in his ability to get man on to 
the Christ, in whom we find the “ law of lib- 
erty,’’?! so every symbol which has progress in 
it for those who follow it must contain an an- 
ticipation of that complete symbol of God, his 
Christ. This is God’s child-garden system of 
education. ‘‘ The law was our tutor, leading us 
to Christ.”” In that tutoring, as in the use of 
all symbols of truths or realities in any true 
system of culture, each early emblem leads 
into, and so foretells each that succeeds, until 
the consummate symbol is reached. So the 
burning bush is, so far as it is a symbol worthy 
of being obeyed at all, significant of a still 
more rich symbolism which at length presents 
the truth of God in its highest form. The 
highest form of truth is not a burning bush, or 
a pillar of cloud and flame, not even Sinai’s 
law or a holy institution ; but the highest form 
of truth is personal humanity. Everything in 
God’s system of education tends toward the 
incarnation of God in man. At last, as the 
Revelation says, even ‘‘the Tabernacle of God 
is with men’’? and the revelator, beholding a 
picture ot complete civilization, writes: ‘‘I saw 
no temple therein.’’? Incarnation is the high- 
est form of reality under God. The Incarnate 
may say : ‘‘I and the Father are one.’?* Jesus 
Christ is, therefore, the reality to which, for 
example, the burning bush leads by its symbol- 
ism. Ve is the one personality ever burning 
with love, faith, truth, holiness, yet not con- 
sumed. As much is true of the pillar of cloud 
and flame. It is more than a relic of fire wor- 
ship, if, indeed, that enters into it at all. It is 
a waymark to divine humanity, earlier than the 
Shekinah, leading up to and into the Sheki- 
nah which, in due course, because it is higher, 
is still more close to the highest symbol in this 
divine culture. That pillar of cloud and fire 
afterward rested upon the Most Holy Place, 
and the prophet Isaiah saw it, as in perfect 
accord with this developing scheme, ‘‘ upon 
every dwelling place of Mount Zion.’’® There- 
fore, Saint Augustine touched the core of Chris- 
tianity as a consummate stage in God’s culture 
of humanity, after this method, when he said: 
“The true Shekinah is man.’’ Thus, there is 
no more penetrative or sympathetic statement 
of the connection between local Israel and uni- 
versal humanity, in this history, than the 
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apostle’s words, when he says: ‘‘ All these 
things happened to them by way of figure.’’ 4 
Before that sacred wonder, they mused of 
Canaan by day, and beneath its splendor they 
dreamed of its milk and honey by night. Be- 
cause they thus dreamed and often forgot the 
vision of something higher than milk and 
honey, they needed this kindergarten-like em- 
blem as they had needed many other symbols 
of God’s education before. Israel was yet ‘‘a 
Chile? 

_ Allhad gone well thus far, for water and food 
were in abundance, and the loneliness and peril 
of their situation, as in this state of contesting 
ignorance and intelligence they marched far- 
ther from the old scenes, and the surety of 
‘‘three meals a day and a place to sleep in,”’ 
had not yet fallen like a shadow upon them to 
oppress their hearts. Nothing in this world 
costs so much as liberty, save righteousness, 
and without righteousness there is no liberty. 
All this Israel had to learn in forty years —a 
lesson which thousands of years of efforts at 
civilization have as yet failed to teach the hu- 
man race thoroughly. Man reverts. Safety as 
to food and drink and a bed to sleep in, the 
first of the good things of life, is an old goal to 
which all idealists are wont to look back long- 
ingly, in the first lonely confronting of those 
problems which come with every effort for true 
freedom. Dull compliance with any situation 
which guarantees these bodily comforts seems 
half a heroism, especially when the past, which 
has always furnished them, is turned into a foe. 
All efforts at liberty mean the enthronement of 
the soul above the body ; and slavery had .em- 
phasized the value of the body in the life of 
these Hebrews; and under the fortress walls 
of. Etham the soul’s concern — freedom — ap- 
peared less sublime than when the body was 
stung with a slave-whip. The soul of Israel 
trembled on her new throne. The command 
came: ‘‘Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they turn back.’?® Backward to ‘‘ encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the 
sea, over against Baal-Zephon !’’+ Moses knew 
Israel’s weakness and strength at a point like 
this. Enemies, were everywhere, the fortress 
soldiery of Etham, the rulers of the South who 
were as yet unexcited; Pharaoh was sure to 
repent of his act of permission, and Moses 
could already hear the war-chariots of Egypt 
in the rear. The somewhat extemporaneous 
courage of Israel was not to be depended upon. 
The huge caravans were as yet orderless and un- 
disciplined ; and now they were murmuring, 
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while their petty misunderstandings and little 
selfishnesses were leading them at length to 
complaining criticism and base clamor against 
Moses ; the gleaming chariots of Pharaoh were 
rolling toward them in hot pursuit. The value 
of liberty was vanishing. They had felt the 
oppression of the fact that something had com- 
pelled them to turn back. Progress comes 
often by apparent retreat. Then the wilderness 
seems a huge and fearful place of death. 

For fifty miles they had journeyed to the 
‘‘place where the reeds grow,’’ and from that 
camp, near to the present Suez, they sent up 
their wail. The Egyptian army, thinking that 
Moses had become ‘‘entangled in the land,’ 
and that ‘‘the wilderness’’ had ‘‘shut them 
in,’’?! enraged that the evident intention of * 
Israel was to escape from bondage, and prob- 
ably relying on news from the garrison, sent its 
cavalry to bring back or destroy the exiles. It 
was a great opportunity for a force which was 
at that hour at its finest condition. The chiv- 
alry of Egypt, driving highly bred horses and 
riding in chariots which roll yet -in the incised 
temple-tale at Karnak, had now their moment 
of glory. Probably the long days of mourn- 
ing over the deaths of Egypt’s firstborn had 
added to the fierceness of their attack, after , 
having delayed it for seventy days. Ebbtide, 
the hour for the receding flood in the Red Sea, 
which was now immediately in front of Israel, 
came as slowly as their caravans approached. 
There was no other path for them, save the 
way through the waters. Mountains frowned 
from west and south; the rush of dust-cov- 
ered royal cavalry mingled with the lisping 
of the waves on the beach. ‘‘ Because there 
were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken us 
away to die in the wilderness? wherefore hast 
thou dealt thus with us, to carry us forth out 
of Egypt? Is not this the word that we did 
tell thee in Egypt, saying: Let us alone, that 
we may serve the Egyptians? For it had-been 
better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that 
we should die in the wilderness.’’?. This was 
all that Israel had to give to the sorely per- 
plexed and burdened commander. Never did 
a feeble faithlessness in the worth of freedom, 
or a’ cheap cynicism in the presence of Jeho- 
vah’s invisible resources, more offensively be- 
deck itself in its own rags. 


\ 


“ Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply, 
*Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


This voice, as yet, they were not able to 
hear. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE RED SEA. 


ONDERFUL as is the weakness of hu- 
manity, it is never quite so wonder- 
fulas the strength ofGod. As human 

history reveals mankind, it does not appear 
marvelous that ‘‘they were sore afraid,’’! and 
that Egypt, which had taught them by its cities 
of the dead an almost fantastic belief as to the 
value of sepulture, should come before them 
as a fitter place to die in than was this desert. 
The hour had now come when that rod, once a 
serpent — the emblem of power seized for noble 
purposes — must be lifted up in dauntless faith. 
Night came, as night full of doubt and full of 
vision always comes when any soul or nation, 
led by divine influences, comes up to a circum- 
stance apparently fatal to its progress. That 
night gave to the host of Israel a deeper mean- 
ing for the pillar of cloud and fire. Such times 
of trial to human faith in the supreme value of 
righteousness and freedom always disclose a fact 
which comes, as did the fiery cloud, between 
the hosts of Israel and the hosts of Egypt. 
That fact is Jesus Christ. This hour with Israel 
held a foregleam of him; and it gives an inti- 
mation of his place in the philosophy of history. 
His personality, Lis life, his ideal—these are 
pillars of cloud and fire in the process of his- 
tory. History is largely the record of a per- 
petual flight of Israel out of Egypt, toward 
freedom. Always to Egyptlike conservatism 
and despotism this personal fact, Christ Jesus, is 
a cloud that bewilders and darkens —for unad- 
vancing antiquity and selfishness never under- 
stands him; while, to Israel’s faith in progress, 
even though it falters, this same fact, inextin- 
guishable and serene, is a perpetual and kindly 
illumination. ‘‘It was a cloud and darkness 
to them, but it gave light by night to these, so 
that the one came not near the other all the 
night.’’? 

Israel had followed the emblem to the sea’s 
edge. ‘‘ Wherefore criest thou unto me?” said 
the resourceful God, who would be trusted only 
by action; ‘‘speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they go forward.’’® Over the sea the rod 
was lifted up, by the calm faith of Moses. 
Over the path left beneath its shadow, as the 
waves rolled back on either hand, the solemn 
and wondering Hebrews marched dry-shod. 
Their advance, however, was not enough. It 
is never enough that good may conquer; evil 
must be extirpated. The pursuing Egyptians 
followed into the midst of the sea. The later 
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song of the Psalmist indicates that a tersific 
thunderstorm burst upon them. This is the 
account in the Book of Exodus: ‘‘And it came 
to pass, that in the morning watch Jehovah 
looked unto the host of the Egyptians through 
the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and troubled 
the host of the Egyptians, and took off their 
chariot wheels, that they drave them heavily : 
so that the Egyptians said, Let usflee from the 
face of Israel; for Jehovah fighteth for them 
against the Egyptians. And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Stretch out thine hand over the sea, that 
the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, 
upon their chariots, and upon their horsemen. 
And Moses stretched forth his hand over the 
sea, and the sea returned to his strength when 
the morning appeared; and the Egyptians fled 
against it; and Jehovah overthrew the Egyp- 
tians in the midst of the sea. And the waters 
returned and covered the chariots, and the 
horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh that 
came into the sea after them.’’! 

Saint Paul, who seems to be attracted con- 
stantly to state and restate the problem and 
triumph of Israel, puts it all into these eloquent 
words: ‘‘They were all baptized unto Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea.’’? 

So much for Israel, and so much for Egypt. 
A national tragedy, almost fatal to the throne 
of Egypt, had at length succeeded the long and 
agonizing years of Israel’s bondage. Retribu- 
tion came, and every anguish had its compen- 
sation in the scales of Jehovah. Looked at 
from the point of view already taken, it does 
not at all detract from the present and perma- 
nent meaning to mankind of such a disaster to 
Egypt, which was also a victory for Jehovah 
and a deliverance to Israel, if any of the many 
explanations of the occurrence of the awful 
event be adopted, wholly or in part. None of 
them, however, appear to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. Travelers and scholars of the first rank 
have given the most thorough research and 
wide learning to this fragment of the world. 
From Strabo, and Josephus, and Diodorus of 
Sicily to Napoleon I., Niebuhr, Stanley, and 
Professor Palmer, every scrap of information 
concerning the past and present condition and 
location of these waters and mountains has been 
drawn into service, to make it less difficult for 
less believing minds to account for these un- 
matched incidents. Doubtless, the waters of 
the Red Sea, at that date, may have occupied a 
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larger area. The ebb and flood tides have been 
shown to be almost obedient to the strong 
northeast winds. Islets that look like huge 
stepping stones, with narrow and deep waters 
between, are still seen when the wind drives 
the waters southward. Sandbanks and fords 
have been found that might have felt the trem- 
bling feet of the Hebrew exiles. Traditions 
tell of hours when, as Diodorus says, ‘‘the 
whole bay at the head of the sea was laid bare.”’ 
A Greek historian of Hebrewdom speaks of the 
opinion of the priests of Memphis that Moses 
here called into service his accurate knowledge 
of the tides. This writer alludes also to the 
opposite opinion of the priests of Hierapolis, 
which leaves the event a miracle in which fire 
balls blinded the Egyptians when they essayed 
to follow the Hebrews. Geikie, who admirably 
gathers these and other opinions and facts, does 
well to quote the wise remark of Niebuhr: ‘‘It 
would be a great mistake to imagine that the 
passage of such a great caravan could have been 
effected by purely natural means.’ It is well 
to reflect that even if the event were in due 
course of nature, as we understand nature, 
God’s will and action are not ruled out, and 
the fact is fully as significant as before. Not 
the extraordinary, but the ordinary processes 
of nature and life are those which God has 
chosen most often to be his ministers and his 
revelation. 

From that hour, the throne of the Pharaohs 
was falling to pieces. The permanent fact 
which all this history contributes is that the 
righteous progress of man under God has met 
and will ever meet indubitable difficulty, Red 

eas of peril that appear fatal; and in these, 
somehow and sometime, Jehovah executes judg- 
ment, saves the hosts of right, and brings dis- 
aster to the hosts of wrong. 

Out of this peril came forth the richest na- 
tional anthem in the annals of time. ‘‘Then 
sang Moses and the children of Israel.’’! 

It is a saying as old as Fletcher of Saltoun : 
“‘Let me make the songs of a nation, and I 
care not who makes their laws.’? William 
Pitt confessed the unique value of Dibdin’s sea 
songs in the hour whcn England needed some- 
thing besides his genius for finance and the 
Iron Duke’s sword. It is well-nigh impossible, 
in this connection and in view of the echoes of 
music which come to us from its use on fields 
of battle and in the more difficult crises of 
peace at later times in Hebrew history, to over- 
state the value of that unequaled ode of tri- 
umph which, at this glad hour, burst forth 
from the heart of Israel. Grand moments 
grandly apprehended and used by grand souls 
—these alone may produce grand poems. As 
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the Divine Comedy of Dante and the “ Para- 
dise Lost’ of John Milton were the utterances 
of a later Puritanism, so was this magnificent 


.song of Moses the outpouring of that earlier 


Puritanism which made all recent victories of 
the same spirit possible. It is not only the 
oldest triumphal ode in any literature ; it is the 
richest deposit of gems shining upon the dia- 
dem of any young nation. It not only sounds 
the deeps and heights of the genius of He- 
brewdom ; it has furnished to her succeeding 
ages the noblest currents of prophecy. Psalms 
and battle cries, mystic foretellings and solemn 
anthems, have grown resonant with melody, by 
catching for a theme some single strain, or ech- 
oing to other times some separate chord of its 
harmony. It possesses the historic spirit and 
the poetic manner of the ‘‘Iliad’’ of Homer, 
who was as yet unborn, and the urgent faith 
and particular yearning of the ‘‘ Ein’ Feste Burg 
ist Unser Gott’’ of Martin Luther — the Moses 
of German song and piety. It is closer to the 
soul of Israel than the Marseillaise is to that of 
France, and its measures are as much more 
rich in creative power as was that revolution 
above the revolution of 1789. ‘‘ Rule Britan- 
nia’’ of England and the ‘‘ Heil Dir Im Sieges- 
kranz’’ of Germany were not born out of any 
such matrix of divine energy, and they seem as 
patriotic lays in comparison with this trumpet- 
toned hymn of Ged’s delivered ones. America 
has met two revolutions and crossed two Red 
Seas, without producing a soul equal to the 
task of so justly singing her joy and hope. 
The craggy elevation from which the leader of 
that vast choir uttered the first words is not 
known; the dancing maidens whose happy lips 
caught the refrain have been dust for thou- 
sands of years; Miriam and her choral multi- 
tude, the wave-like mass of chanting Hebrew 
soldiers, the solemn instruments strung with 
such intensity of feeling—all these have van- 
ished ; but so poetically and potently does this 
great lyric enshrine the life of the Jew in all 
time, so strenuous with involved hope for all 
mankind is this triumphal poem, that to-day it 
is repeated each sabbath in Hebrew temples, 
sung in Christian cathedrals, and yonder in 
heaven they who have overcome by the blood 
of the Lamh ‘‘ sing the song of Moses, the sery- 
ant of God, and the song of the Lamb.” 
Israel had taken another vast stride toward 
nationality. She was possessed of a national 
hymn, at once her declaration of independence 
and her song. With the utterance of its 
strophes, not only was the antiphony instituted 
in Hebrew music, but theocratic government 
found a surer place in universal politics. It is 
not to the purpose to say that it was a compi- 
lation of fragments, or that it is a collection of 
earlier psalms, The genius of Homer probably 
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_made the ‘‘Iliad”’ of the ballads sung upon 
Grecian streets; and Taine says: ‘‘It is the 
Grecian Bible.’ It required a fiery soul’ to 
fuse these materials into such an imperish- 
able monument of literature; and the ‘ Iliad”’ 
is certainly not more Homeric than this ode is 
Mosaic. Even the negative critical spirit of 
Bleek allows that ‘‘a genuinely Mosaic song 
lies at the foundation”? of the poem. The 
important fact is that it is the heart-beat of 
Israel throbbing with all the significance of the 
hour in which her nationality was conscious of 
itself. 


“‘T will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed glo- 

tiously: 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 

The Lord is my strength and song, 

And he is become my salvation : 

This is my God, and I will praise him ; 

My father’s God, and I will exalt him. 

The Lord is a man of war: 

The Lord is his name, 

Pharaoh’s chariots and’ his host kath he cast into the 
sea: | } 

And his chosen captains are sunk j in the Red Sea. 

The deep cover them: 

They went down into the depths like a stone. 

Thy right hand, O Lord, is glorious in power : 

Thy right hand, O Lord, dasheth in pieces the enemy. 

And in the greatness of thine excellency thou over- 
throwest them that rise up against thee : 

Thou sendest forth thy wrath, it consumeth them as 
stubble, 





THE ODE QUOTED—HEBREW TRAINING GROUND. 


And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were 
piled up, 

The floods stood upright as an heap ; 

The deeps were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

The enemy said, 

I will pursue, I will overtake, I will divide the spoil: 

My lust shall be satisfied upon them ; 

I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them. 

Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered 
them: 

They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? 

Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 

Fearful in praises, doing wonders? 

Thou stretchest out thy right hand, 

The earth swallowed them. 

Thou in thy mercy hast led the people which thou 
hast redeemed : 

Thou hast guided them in thy strength to thy holy 
habitation. 

The peoples have heard, they tremble: 

Pangs have taken hold on the inhabitants of = ese 

Then were the dukes of Edom amazed ; 

The mighty men of Moab, trembling taketh hold upon 
them: 

All the inhabitants of Canaan are melted away. 

Terror and dread falleth upon them ; 

By the greatness of thine arm they are as still as a 

vy stone; 4 

, Till thy people pass over, O Lord, 

Till the people pass over which thou hast purchased. 

Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the 

‘ mountain of thine inheritance, 

The place, O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to 
dwell in, 

The sanctuary, O Tord, which thy hands have estab- 
lished. 

The Lord shall reign for ever and ever,” 1 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE WILDERNESS OF SHUR—MARAH AND ELIM—THE MANNA. 


sula of Sinai: he and Israel knew 

Jehovah now better than ever before. 
Again the Hebrew and Midian — the man and 
his circumstances—-confronted one another. 
With what different and larger responsibilities 
did the leader look again upon that apparent 
confusion of broken mountains, sandy plains, 
nestling patches of verdure, torrent paths, 
dwarfed and stunted trees, and the few peren- 
nial springs —the very territory in whose val- 
leys he had tended the pasturing flocks of 
Jethro years before, now the training ground 
for the Hebrew nation. 

Nations are born in the hour of some great 
agony, at the moment where wrong over- 
reaches itself; they become conscious of their 
own individual vitality at some Red Sea. At 
such moments, they feel themselves possessed 
of their own melody which is to be fully ex- 
pressed in years of national progress and 
achievement, This is the hour of song, of po- 
etic vision, of transcendental faith. After this 
experience is passed, the finest statesmanship 
has always foreseen Sinai. Liberty is not a 
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gift vouchsafed at once, at the beginning of a 
life, or at the commencement of a nation’s ca- 
reer. It is a fruit —the latest and best of time. 
It is an end toward which each songful decla- 
ration of independence, such as was this tri- 
umphal ode, or the American Declaration of 
Independence, is only an early and long stride. 
Between the hour of that outburst of song — 
which is always largely a protest and a faith 
—and the far-off hour when freedom is safe 
because freedom is true, there is no spot so 
sacred, because so necessary, as a Sinai where 
law establishes its authority. From the hour 
of the revelation of law, constitutionalism 
dates its molding and restraining operation on 
any people. Declarations of independence and 
songs of national birthtime make the atmos- 
phere which the new commonwealth breathes. 
Law creates a pathway, makes the mass inter- 
dependent, and transforms what is only a mob 
into a government. Law is the source of pre- 
cedents; and a crude 

“Freedom slowly broadens down from precedent to 

precedent,” 


1 Exodus xv, 1-18 (Revised Version). 


THE WATERS OF MARAH. 


at last reaching toward a finer freedom in which 
at length is possible ‘‘the parliament of man, 
the federation of the world.” 

Every step was now a step toward. Sinai. 
These days were as important to these wander- 
ers as the days between the Fourth of July, 
1776, and the day of the meeting of the conven- 
tion which wrought out the constitution were 
to the American Republic. The Wilderness of 
Shur, into which Israel was now led from the 
camp of Ayun Misa, was truly the wilderness 
of ‘the wall.’’ Behind them was Africa; be- 
fore them were the desert and the future. A 
gigantic range of peaks, now known as Jebel- 
er-Rahah, formed the wall which, coming close 
to the Red Sea, continues in the greater chain 
of Jebel-et-Tih on the north. Standing with 
memories of the green fields of Egypt imme- 
diately behind them, this mass of rock, desert, 
and dificulty directly confronted them. Three 
days had passed, and the weary marchers had 
exhausted the supplies of water obtained at 
Ayun Musa. Following the pillar of cloud 
and flame, they had come to wady after wady, 
each a dry torrent-bed, serviceable only as 
offering them away through the masses of 
stone, silent gravel-wastes and the few green 
patches which were as thirsty as the pilgrims. 
Again it was demonstrated that, as yet, they 
set no high value upon liberty. True freedom 
faded in minds at that moment not sufficiently 
cultured to comprehend or appreciate. In their 
complaining, one hears the footsteps of forty 
years which must come and go before they get 
to the true ideas of what liberty really is and 
what it is worth. God puts Canaan farther 
away, at every occasion in the life of a nation 
or a soul, when it is certain that there is no 
conviction that liberty is faith in the divine 
order and that it is worth all it costs. The 
Ayun Misa, which is now a beautiful summer 
resort, with its nineteen wells, seemed the last 
spot of the golden age which is ever behind us 
when we doubt God. Israel was living so as 
to teach all men. Every rich life, the career 
of every highly inspired people, in proportion 
as life is subject to divine enriching, or the na- 
tion is visited with divine inspirations, seems 
to be an oscillation between hours where some 
Red Sea furnishes too much water and a desert 
where there is too little. There was a con- 
fronting sea; here is severe thirst. 

But yonder is a green spot. It is, however, 
at this moment, bitter. ’ The name is Marah — 
‘“‘bitter.”’1_ And it is not remarkable that Is- 
rael was disappointed there. ‘The fierce light 
of the sun beating upon the hills fell, as from a 
heated wall, upon their suffering caravans. At 
Marah, which is the Huwarah of our day, even 
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yet the expectant traveler is met with the na- 
tives shouting to him, as he seeks refreshing, 
“Bitter! Bitter!’” The geography of the soul 
likewise changes in no important particular. 
Just as that soil, filled with nitre, makes the 
spring umit for quenching thirst, however sweet 
and refreshing the water itself might be if the 
solution might only rid itself of that which is 
within it ; so the circumstances out of which, or 
through which many a healthful impulse or en- 
nobling emotion comes makes it bitter and worse 
than useless. What does God do for his Israel, 
in such a case? Israel always murmurs here. 
The soul, at such a pass, usually looks back to 
its old chains, where at least water was plenti- 
ful, and complains that following an ideal costs 
too much. Moses shared in their want and 
suffering ; the best that is in us feels the agony 
as much as the worst, even if, like Moses, it 
has always the support which comes of a devoted 
love of high aims and has counted their cost. It 
nevertheless has to pay the expense of having 
an ideal. Then, as if in contrast, the less open- 
eyed and faithful qualities of our nature, like 
the children of Israel, cry out —it is all they 
know; it indicates the level at which they live— 
‘What shall we drink??? Man is always ask- 
ing this question at the brink of some bitter 
problem. So rich, however, is God’s universe, 
and so thorough is his education of souls that 
somewhere near the problem itself is something, 
which, if cast into it, will make it sweet. Here 
is the ancient record: ‘‘ Jehovah showed him a 
tree, which, when he had cast into the waters 
the waters were made sweet.’’?! The Arab na- 
tives assured Lesseps that it was their practice 
to put barberry branches into such pools and 
that they made the water fit to drink. Josephus 
asserts that ‘‘bad water was once purified by 
throwing in certain split pieces of wood.’ Life’s 
bitterest experiences exist to be sweetened by 
the use of unsuspected and medicinal facts, 
which also have no value until they are used 
in connection with difficulties. 

It must be noted that hitherto, and far be- 
yond this hour, Israel had found nothing of 
what our earthy political economy, with its 
fatal worship of statistics, calls wealth. Rich 
land and fortune-bearing streams do not appear. 
Jehovah builds the greatness of a people out of 
spiritual discoveries. Part of the permanent 
wealth of Israel lay in the bitterness of Marah 
and the healing barberry branches. It was real- 
ized, as such wealth is always coined, by the 
commanding influence of an idea; even as the 
rocks and thin soil of New England responded 
at a later day to the same Puritan spirit and 
made rich and heroic the New England char- 
acter. 


1 Exodus xv, 25. 
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Another birth-hour for an everlasting princi- 
ple, capable of being wrought into life and 
statesmanship, had come. The Lord ‘‘ made 
for them a statute and an ordinance.’”’! ‘This 
was the ordinance: ‘‘If thou wilt diligently 
hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and 
wilt do that which is right in his sight, and will 
give ear to his commandments, and keep all his 
statutes, I will put none of these diseases upon 
thee which I have brought upon the Egyptians; 
for Iam Jehovah, thy physician.’’? Here isa 
forelook toward Sinai and the lawgiving. That 
is a suggestive phrase: ‘‘all his statutes.’’ This 
statute which was then given was the statute 
which really included all succeeding statutes. 
Liberty is a child of law; and the deliverance 
of any people from the diseases of a despotism 
is first a deliverance of that people Zo a law that 
orders their conduct. There is no common- 
wealth where it is not true that duty is as im- 
portant a word as privilege, and the responsi- 
bilities of citizens are as large as their rights. 
This is accomplished only dy and through law. 
Obedience of law is fundamental to freedom. 
“‘T will walk at liberty,’’ says the Psalmist, 
‘for I seek thy precepts.’’? ‘‘ There,’’ says the 
sacred record, ‘‘ he proved them.’’ Moses never 
showed forth the divine statesmanship to bet- 
teradvantage. Not with prating about liberty, 
not with shouting about rights, but with alle- 
giance to constitutional forms, seeking even de- 
sirable changes by constitutional methods, is 
any people ‘“‘ froved’’ worthy to take the next 
step Canaanward. To be ‘‘proved’’ unworthy, 
to fall into loud-mouthed praise of lawlessness, 
which is often miscalled freedom, is ultimately 
to contract the diseases of the Egyptians. The 
despotism of anarchy is the most leprous of all 
despotisms. In this way, among many others, 
God says: ‘‘I am Jehovah—Rophrek:’’— /Jeho- 
vah — Physician. * 

Immediately before them, now, lay the green 
plot toward which the pillar guided their 
steps. It was a veritable oasis, Elim. Fortu- 
nate, indeed, for their education in that con- 
structive idealism which looks ever Canaan- 
ward, as it wanders in the desert, was the fact 
that they came to Marah before reaching Elim. 
This Elim was the most important of the 
desert’s water courses, ‘‘ where were twelve 
wells of water, and three-score and ten palm 
trees.” ° There ‘they encamped by the 
waters.’’ A whole month went by, as their 
herds fed upon the fertile pastures. It was 
probably what is now Wady Gharandel. On 
they journeyed into the delightful Wady Tai- 
yibeh. As was Elim, so all this route was in 


1 Exodus xv, 25. 

3 Psalm cxix, 45. 

4Our Revised Version says: ‘Jam the Lord that heal- 
eth thee.’ 5 Exodus xv, 27. 
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beautiful contrast with bitter Marah. For a 
time by the Red Sea they had encamped ; the 
tamarisks were in bloom ; the cattle had been 
well fed, but before them their path now en- 
tered a vast sandy plain, stretching to the end 
of the peninsula, called the Wilderness of Siz. 
Passing out of the Murkhah, through the 
Wady-en-Nasb, they had found sweet waters, 
but at the edge of the wilderness they saw 
only famine and death. The last remnant of 
Egypt’s plenty was gone. Provisions had 
failed. Moses was equal to the crisis. Still 
the bush that burned with fire did not consume 
away. The great leader, who knew the wilder- 
ness so well, knew also Jehovah. ‘‘ Would to 
God,’’ they cried to Moses and Aaron, ‘‘ that 
we had died by the hand of the Lord in the 
land of Egypt, when we sat by the fleshpots 
and when we did eat bread to the full ; for ye 
have brought us forth into this wilderness, to 
kill this whole assembly with hunger.’’! 

“Would to God’’ !—this marked the level 
of their faith. They had even dropped the 
memorial nawne, /ehovah, out of their vocab- 
ulary in the violence of their complaint. With- 
out that idea of God in the mind, all progress 
toward civilization costs more than it comes to. 
Some one fact must hopefully relate past, 
present, future, else the jostling events crash 
against one another, or they are so separate 
that courage and faith are drowned in the un- 
known abysses thgt yawn between. God had 
proposed to build their nationality out of the 
motives and inspirations contained in the new 
and memorial name, Jehovah —‘‘I am that I 
am.’ Under that new name they were to be 
educated. At this crisis they had forgotten it. 
Surely, Canaan is faraway. Egypt lay like a 
beautiful and vanished dream in yonder mist. 
This is an affair with Jehovah, as all human 
life is. Never has the whole congregation mur- 
mured before against 40/2 Moses and Aaron; 
now their complaining is unanimous. So does 
the stalwart captain understand it. Then said 
Jehovah to Moses, ‘‘I will rain bread from 
heaven for you; and the people shall go out 
and gather a certain rate every day, that I may 
prove them, whether they walk in my law or 
no.’’?, And Moses and Aaron, true to the in- 
spiration flowing out of the memorial name, 
said to all the children of Israel: ‘At even, 
then shall ye know that Jehovah hath brought 
you out of the land of Egypt. And in the 
morning, then ye shall see the glory of Jeho- 
vah; for that he heareth your murmurings 
against Jehovah: and what are we, that ye 
murmur against us?’?? 

What a transformation is to be noted here in 
the soul of the chieftain; he is eloquent; he 

1 Exodus xvi, 3. 
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Was once conscious only of being “slow of 
speech.’’! Moses has found that true personal- 
ity which is strongest only when it has lost its 
self-consciousness in Jehovah. We may almost 
hear Jesus of Nazareth saying: ‘Not I, but 
the Father; he doth the works.’’ 

At evening, the air was filled with enormous 
numbers of flying quail. They faltered and 
fell upon the ground, until it was alive with 
wings. This does not seem to have been a 
strange thing in Egypt. Huge migratory flights 
of these birds often occur, and the weary birds 
fall in such numbers that they are easily taken, 
or killed by hand. The moment of their ar- 
rival, however, was divinely opportune; but 
perhaps not more so than is the moment of the 
most apparently commonplace event. Israel’s 
eye was not spiritually quick enough to behold 
God in the ordinary; the burning bush had 
impressed Moses alone. Surely Jehovah is not 
less interesting and wonderful because he is pres- 
ent in all history, and utters his will through 
all nature and natural processes. This is part 
of the teaching of the long exodus. Next day, 
“when the dew that lay was gone up, behold 
upon the face of the wilderness there lay a 
small, round thing, as small as the hoar frost 
on the ground. And when the children of 
Israel saw it, they said one to another: It is 
manna: for they wist not what it was. And 
Moses said unto them, This is the bread which 
Jehovah hath given you to eat.’’? 

It was natural that they said, ‘‘ It is manna,’ 
for the word manna means, ‘‘ What is this ?”’ 
Certainly the Hebrews did not think that it was 
only the ‘‘sugary exudation from the twigs of 
the tamarisk tree,’’ though this has, as Geikie 
says, been called ‘‘man, or manna, from the 
earliest ages.’? ‘‘Possibly,’’ as Ritter says, 
“the objection to this, that this tamarisk 
manna is only found for a month or two in 
spring,’’ is answered by the fact that the Bible 
does not say that it fell every day in the year, 
but was, on the other hand, probably only an 
addition to the food that the Hebrews obtained 
in large quantities elsewhere. They made too 
much out of the event to allow us to think 
that it was only a ‘‘rain of manna,’”’ such as is 
known inthe Orient. ‘‘ There is,’’ says Geikie, 
“an edible lichen which sometimes falls in 
showers several inches deep, the wind having 
blown it from the spots where it grew and car- 
ried it onwards.’ It has been suggested that 
both these theories have truth, inasmuch as 
there must have been two kinds of manna, one 
of which was ‘‘ground in mills or beaten in 
mortars,’ another of which would ‘‘melt in 
the sun.’? None of these, however, comport 
with the statement that a double quantity fell 
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on the sixth day; and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that, later on, the pot containing an omer 
of manna would have been preserved in the 
sanctuary, or that the sabbath should have had 
its history so bound yp with the double portion 
which does not become corrupt, if, to their 
thought, this was by any means an event less 
than miraculous. 

It is more to the point, for us who have our 
lives to live, that we be assured of the rich 
teaching unto all ages contained in this story. 
The history of Israel is not only the history of 
a people and the ideas and inspirations which 
made them a nation, but it is also the history 
of the process by which, at least with one- 
people, God reveals his will and educational 
method. In the attainment of genuine free- 
dom, the only definition of liberty which en- 
dures is that which Jesus Christ gave and which 
the whole life of Israel proves true: ‘‘ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.’’?1 Man is made free by the truth he 
knows in living experience. He knows it, only 
by trusting it. Of the coming of truth to man, 
and of the use of truth on this wilderness 
march, this history is perennially descriptive. 
A man, or a nation, gets just enough truth on 
hand for every day’s supply, and the law of 
truth is that, if it is not used, like the manna, 
it grows untrue. The most untrue souls in our 
world are those who are like the children of 
Israel who disobeyed Moses’ command, and 
sought to hoard the manna from day to day. 
These overwise persons pack truth up in the 
warehouses of accepted opinion, to be used at 
some future time, when the world shall hunger 
for it. Truth itself becomes a lie, unless it gets. 
into flesh and blood at once. It is thus with 
all generous impulses, sweet sentiments, and 
blessed inspirations ; they are most full of bless- 
ing when they are fresh from God’s hands. 
The greatest people is the people that trusts 
the truth it sees absolutely and at once. No. 
wise economy, or shrewd hoarding of truth, 
ever made a nation true. All fatal corruption 
of public sentiment comes from a heaven-sent 
truth, acknowledged and yet unobeyed—the 
omers of manna that wiseacres are keeping, 
because it is too valuable to be used up at 
present. 

Again, this whole procedure of God was a 
forelooking to the creation and growth of that 
divine humanity whose life is in Christ Jesus, 
for the production of which every government 
exists and to which what we call civilization is 
ministering —a humanity that lives ‘‘not by 
bread alone.’? How significant this episode of 
Israel’s life is in the life of mankind may be 
but partially understood when we read the 
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words of the Book of Deuteronomy, assuring 
us that this was its meaning: ‘‘ By every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord, 
doth man live.’’! It may be entirely under- 
stood when we go with the Son of Man into 
the wilderness where Christ was tempted. 
Here, as in the Wilderness of Sim, we feel 
the solidarity of the race: ‘‘ Who is weak, and 
Iam not weak?’’? Satan has challenged the 
Christ of God and Man to make the stones into 
bread. It isa long way this side of that hour 
when the Hebrew exiles are gathering their 
manna, but Christ’s victory was wrapped up in 
God’s proving of them and humanity there. 
The old words come to his lips, ‘‘It is writ- 
ten,’ he says, ‘‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.’* It was, indeed, a 





SYMBOLISM OF ‘THE ROCK AND THE ROD; 


great hour of ‘‘ proving” for all highest human 
interests in all time, when Jehovah gave Israel 
manna, and the law of its gathering and use ; 
and Moses said: ‘‘ He will prove you, whether 
ye walk in his law, or no.’’! It led on to the 
hour when One such as was Savior came; and 
so heaven-sent and truth-incarnating was he, 
that he justly said: ‘‘Your fathers did eat 
manna in the Wilderness, and are dead. This 
is the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, and not die. I 
am the living bread which came down from 
heaven.’’? It is not to be wondered at, that 
this training by symbols should afterward keep 
“the golden pot,’’ with its omer of manna, 
in the holiest of all, close by the rod of Aaron 
that budded and the tables of the eines 
beneath the shining cherubim. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FROM THE FIRST BATTLEFIELD TO SINAI. 


through the grandeur and beauty of 

Wady Feiran, entered their first battle- 
field. They had escaped Philistines and south- 
ern princes by their obedience of Moses; now, 
however, on the high plain opening out before 
them, walled by mountains, they were to meet 
Amalek, who held the springs. The table-land 
was called Rephidim. The great peaks of Sinai 
were lit up with all their many-colored splen- 
dors; and these gorgeous walls had long been 
in sight as they had led their flocks and herds, 
children and women, through Wady Maghara, 
near one of whose neighboring mountains, 
Dophkah, they had encamped. This spot was 
for ages the center of the Egyptian copper- 
mining region. From this place they had gone 
up to Alush. Here was nothing to compensate 
them for that weariness of body and soul which, 
amidst all this waste of rock and sand, had 
overtaken them. Perhaps here were found, in 
the ancient mines, some suggestions of the 
wealth which Egypt had drawn upon; but it 
was the Egypt now hopelessly lost. Again the 
cry, ‘Water! Water!’ rose like a pathetic 
wail, and Moses heard it. Again, when they 
murmured, he reminded them of Jehovah. In 
accord with the divine command, he took the 
elders and the rod, which never meant so much 
as at that crisis, and as they approached a 
bare, brown rock, heated by the fierce sun, 
the rod was solemnly lifted up again. This 
time it smote the hardness of an apparently 
heartless circumstance; and a rivulet of water 
running forth was the testimony that the most 
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granitic fact which confronts human progress 
under God, has God’s overflowing heart throb- 
bing within it. 

Another lesson had been taught to human 
faith. As the multitude behind heard the 
plash of waters, so gracious in their music, 
and they rushed with shouts to partake of its 
refreshing, they became the ancient representa- 
tives of the multitudes in all ages, who, with- 
out knowing of the perpetual miracle, are yet 
blessed with the results of obedient faith of the 
faithful. In whatsoever hard and bare fact 
to which Jehovah has ever led any nation, or 
man, by that pillar of cloud and flame, there 
lie to be revealed and to be used the hidden re- 
sources of the divine. Only a rod, like that of 
Moses, may open its treasure —a rod which is 
the emblem of power used for noble ends. 
That rod is a serpent when thrown on the 
ground, evil as Egyptian despotism; but it isa 
scepter of beneficent strength, when exalted 
by the hand of faith, gracious as God’s love. 
Faith in the heart of a people, hardened by 
conservatism and unproductive as stone of any 
generous enthusiasm, has madea great financier 
the conqueror of Napoleon, by the treasure of 
England which flowed forth at his word. 
Webster said most truly of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, when the latter stood before the barren 
and hard poverty of the early American nation- 
ality: ‘‘He smote the rock of the national 
resources, and abundant streams of revenue 
gushed forth.’”? Everything yields to noble 
ideas and loving sentiments. Even the human 
heart, often as hard and apparently fruitless as 
that rock in Horeb, pours forth its concealed 
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THE FIRST BATTLEFIELD—VISIT OF JETHRO. 


wealth of hope and love at the touch of a rod 
embodying a worthy ideal. Still more pro- 
found is this history with its proclamation of 
human hope. Saint Paul, again reverting to his 
favorite chapter of the story of mankind for 
an explanation of Jesus Christ and his unique 
place as the central and organizing fact of his- 
tory, tells us that this Horeb rock was only an 
emblem, that it followed them, and that they 
drank of that spiritual rock that epee 
them, and that rock was Christ.’ ! 

It was while they were drinking of the 
stream that Israel’s rear, where all the feeble 
and faint and weary were huddled together, 
was fiercely attacked by a tribe of natives. 
They were probably Edomites, descendants of 
Ksau, through his grandson, Amalek. It was 
a religious war—they ‘‘feared not God.’ 2 
Here the descendants of Esau might have 
vengeance on the descendants of Jacob. Moses 
saw and understood. Against Jehovah, his 
plans and purposes, the enemy had come. 
Joshua was called into conspicuous service for 
the first time. He was commanded to fight 
against them with a picked band from Israel’s 


most courageous men. Again Moses found the | 


rod of power. 
prayer, as every true power is. 


That rod was to be, also, a | 
Ascending the | 


height with Aaron and Hur, he saw the battle | 


waged, its fortune turning with the position of 
his rod. When the rod, once a serpent — that 
emblem of power seized and used for noble 
purposes — was uplifted, all was well for Israel ; 
when it fell, all seemed lost. His strong arms 


grew weary; Aaron and Hur stayed his hands. | 


- Sundown came. The Amalekites were routed, 
and the Lord proclaimed the utter destruction 
of the foe of Israel. Another and earlier Crisis 
had added a new line and a touch of affection- 
ate color to the portrait of the supreme power, 
which portrait was making itself on the soul of 
Israel, when God said: ‘‘I am Jehovah that 
healeth thee ’’— Jehovah, the Physician. Here 
and now, the mental picture received a similar 
addition. The Amalekites had despised the 
flag of Israel, on which /ehovah was written 
and rewritten by every experience. Because 
“the hand.of Amalek was upon the banner of 
the Lord,’’ Moses built a monument altar, and 
called it ‘‘Jehovah-Nissi,’’—‘‘/ehovah, the Ban- 


ner.’ ® So, in all ages, the evolution of the 
complete idea of God has come, through 
human experience. ‘‘ Physician ’’ — ‘‘ Ban- 


ner’’; and all the other ideas and hopes which 
have been uttered by man’s need, or yearning, 
or love, have been prophecies of Christ, who 
truly said, because he embodied each of them 
in his infinite glory: ‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.’’* 

2Deuteronomy xxv, 18. 

4 John xiv, 9. 
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The successful battle with the Amalekites, a 
proud and numerous people called by Balaam 
“the first of the nations,’’?! doubtless tended 
to solidify the mass of Hebrew fugitives, and, 
by giving them a new trust in God and a crude 
self-respect, prepared them for nationality. 
Sinai was very near—they must have law 
and government. But before the momentous 
hour came to Moses, he was permitted a most 
interesting incident in the strenuous life he 
was living. ‘The Little Bird’’— Zipporah, 
his wife—and the two sons, Gershom and 
Eliezer, had been left with Jethro, his father-in- 
Jaw, in Midian. To the Wilderness where 
Moses ‘‘encamped at the Mount of God”? 
now came this priest of Midian, bringing his 
daughter, Zipporah, and the two sons. Jethro 
‘rejoiced for all the goodness which Jehovah 
had done to Israel.’’?* Whatever was Zippo- 
rah’s opinion of the man who had declined to 
have her accompany him in his severe task, 
Jethro sent his servant before him to Moses, 
who received him with oriental courtesy and 
affectionateness. The Midianitish priest had a 
profound sense of the greatness of Jehovah, 
and he'professed it. He made burnt offerings 
and sacrifices, and then sat with Moses and 
Aaron and the elders at the sacrificial meal of 
fellowship. Both Moses and Jethro showed 
themselves men of true manhood during the 
whole visit. There is, however, 
silence as to Zipporah and the sons. Moses 
will have an opportunity to prove his chivalry, 
as a husband, at a later time. But Jethro had 
a valuable contribution to make to the inan 
who was marching Sinaiward. 

‘Moses had undertaken, for the whole people, 
the settlement of each and every case in dis- 
pute. With this administration of justice 
among all the people, the judge had certainly 
been prepared for that next great act of states- 
manship which he would be called upon to per- 
form. He had been already a lawgiver. But 
what Jethro saw most clearly was ee 
son-in-law and friend was “wearing away,’ 
and the delays of justice were so many, by 
reason of the overworked condition of their 
court, that the people were administering jus- 
tice, or injustice, with their own hands. 
Never was there a more critical moment. 
Jethro offered his sagacious counsel, that Moses 
should divide these labors, appoint rulers of 
tens, of fifties, of hundreds, and of thousands, 
teach the people ordinances and laws, let the 
judges apply these to the cases brought before 
them, and, if any ‘“‘ great matters ’’ made their 
appeal beyond the wisdom of these men, who 
were provided ‘from all the people—able 
men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
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covetousness ’’! — let these be brought to Moses, 
who should bring ‘‘the causes unto God.’’? 
It was an impulse Sinaiward, modestly given 
by what has been called the Gentile world to 
that Hebrewdom which was about to receive, 
through the loftiest of her sons, a law which 
is the basis and organon of the jurisprudence 
of the civilized world. 

The modern traveler, after having examined 
the extended literature pertaining to this fasci- 
nating subject, and having reverently visited 
‘what is now known as Mount Serbal’s gigantic 
peaks, set about with pinnacles, parted only by 
abysses, and hallowed by hoary tradition, will 
probably turn to the traditional Mount Sinai, 
equally celebrated by the legends of monks and 
the presence of consecrated buildings, to find a 
sufficiently large plain for the encampment of 
Israel, while they received the law. Having 
failed to find such a vast open space, and a 
brook ‘‘ that descended out of the mount,’’ such 
as the Bible story mentions, he will follow the 
feet of other scholars through valleys and over 
smaller ranges to Horeb, as the cliffs on the 
northwest of the Jebel-Musa are called, and 
agree with Dean Stanley as he saw ‘ the wide 
yellow plain sweeping down to the very edge 
of the cliffs, exactly answering to the plain on 
which ‘the people removed and stood afar 
off,’’’ that here, after following up the Wady- 
es-Sheik until the huge plain of E]-Raheh was 
reached by all the host, Israel stood, and, in the 
neighborhood of so much grandeur and an 
hour of such imperial significance, ‘all the 
people that was in the camp trembled.’’? In 
these eloquent words, Dean Stanley describes 
the majestic scenery about Sinai, to which they 
had now come: ‘‘ At each successive advance, 
these cliffs disengaged themselves from the in- 
tervening and surrounding hills, and at last 
they stood out—TI should rather say, the col- 
umnar mass, which they form, stood out — 
alone against the sky. On each side, the infi- 
nite complications of twisted and jagged moun- 
tains fell away from it. On each side the sky 
compassed it around as though it were alone in 
the wilderness. And to this great mass we 
approached through a wide valley, a long con- 
tinuous plain, which, inclosed as it was between 
two precipitous mountain ranges of black and 
yellow granite, and having almost at its end 
this prodigious mountain-block, I could com- 
pare to nothing else than the immense avenue 
through which the approach was made to the 
great Egyptian temples.’’ ‘‘ The low lines of 
alluvial mounds at the foot of the cliff exactly 
answer to the ‘bounds’ which were to keep the 
people off from ‘touching the mount.’ The 
plain itself is not broken, and unevenly and 
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narrowly shut in, like almost all others in the 
range, but presents a long retiring sweep, 
against which the people could remove and 
stand afar off. ~The cliff, rising like a huge 
altar in front of the whole congregation and 
visible against the sky in lonely grandeur, 
from end to end of the whole plain, is the very 
image of the ‘mount that might be touched” 
and from which the voice of God might be 
heard, far and wide, over the stillness of the 
plain below, widened at that point to its utmost 
extent by the confluence of all the contiguous 
valleys.’? Here one may see how Moses might 
have descended from the height, as the sacred 


narrative relates, the host of Israel unseen, yet - 


their shouting heard before he apprehended its 
real cause ; and here also is a brook “‘ flowing 
down out of the mount.”’ 

More than four thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea’s level, the plain is confronted by 
the Horeb mountains, the loftiest peak attain- 


* 


ing an altitude nearly three thousand feet 


greater than this, and between this plain and 
that height juts out the less lofty and altar-like 
elevation of Ras Sufsdfeh, where Moses took 
leave of the elders. Members of the Ordnance 
Survey found peaks behind this mountain, 


whereupon Moses, having been forty days. 


alone with God, might have come down into 
the vale, heard the shouting, and been unable 
clearly to perceive operations in the camp. At 
a spring which flows here, crystalline and cool, 
the Bedouin tradition does not hesitate to say 
that Moses watered the flocks of Jethro, in 
those days when he was not an emancipator, 
but only a son-in-law of Jethro. 

The imperial hour in the history of jurispru- 
dence—the date of the revealing and the 
statement of those deepest and most fundamen- 
tal laws which assure the success of the noble 
experiment of civilization, the opening moment 
of the era wherein justice itself became suffi- 
ciently just in human thought to be fearlessly 
trusted —this had almost come. As _ Israel 
drew near to it, the very approach of the reve- 
lation began to promise that specialization of 
Israel’s life by granting to them a unique vision 
of God’s ideal-and thus imposing upon the 
Hebrew people a task so august and determin- 
ative in civilization that Jehovah said to them, 
in many ways, ‘‘ Ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me above all people: for all the earth is 
mine. And ye shall be unto:me a kingdom of 
priests, and an holy nation.”’?! This utterance 
was a stride toward the revelation of the ideal 
contained in Christianity. It was definitely to 
place the foundations of all civilization 72 saz 
—not in things, not even in institutions, save 
as man’s servants and helpers. It was also to 
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GREEK AND HEBREW CIVILIZATION CONTRASTED, 


intimate the sacredness of all humanity — 
“The earth is mine.’’! It was to create a fer- 
vor of patriotism, accentuating in the Jew the 
gift of his genius and its particular visions, as 
not only royal, but priestly : not alone was he 
to rule, but to minister; and he was to rule, 
not primarily by might of institution, or by 
grant of invaluable territory, but by the sov- 
ereignty of organizing ideas and the gift of 
their realm of power. So was their kingdom 
to be priestly — ‘‘a kingdom of priests.’’?2 

Every nation has failed of genuine kingship 
which has failed to exercise such priestly func- 
tions as these. In quite another manner, as 
characteristic of God’s providence, as truly em- 
phasizing the gift of the genius of the Greek, 
did Jehovah call the Greek to a royal priest- 
hood. Hellenic kingship did not vanish at the 
approach of Roman strength ; for the Greek 
had made it a true priesthood unto all men. 
His life’s inherent ideas were at once regula- 
tions, legislations, and ministrations to the life 
of the race. The Greek really separated him- 
self from the barbarians, as truly as did the 
Hebrew from the Gentile world ; not by a pro- 
test of words against barbarism, but by the 
force of his ideals. Discriminations founded 
on any other assumption than the possession of 
spiritual or intellectual treasures which they 
held in trust, always failed with both peoples. 
Ideas entering tasks as distinct as are the char- 
acters of nations alone preserve national indi- 
viduality. God called the Greek to be an in- 
tellectual aristocracy, as he called the Hebrew 
to be a spiritual aristocracy, and both did he 
call to minister to all humanity. In each ease, 
the unique and precious stream flowed between 
firm banks of patriotic conviction. The Greek 
was called to be an artistic nation — his Sinai 
revealed the law of beauty; God called the 
Hebrew, as we have seen, to be ‘‘an holy na- 
tion’? —his Sinai revealed the laws of right- 
eousness. Because holiness is the highest con- 
cern of all life, Jehovah has said, not alone in 
that hour, but as well in all history, before and 
after Sinai: ‘‘ Ye shall be a peculiar treasure to 
me above ail people.’’* We never so truly ap- 
preciate the divine distinctions in the charac- 
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ter and tasks of great peoples as at such places 
as this in the geography of the soul. ‘The 
great truth known to Israel,’’ says Rothe, ‘is 
that God—the great truths known to the 
Greeks is that man —is a moral, an ethical be- 
ing ; therefore, either cycle of historical devel- 
opment belongs essentially to the other, and 
that, too, because both form an essential prep- 
aration for Christianity.’ ‘What the new 
idea of God and the new notion of religion 
have done for man,” says Principal Fairbairn, 
“we may not attempt to tell. They have 
changed him within and without, strengthened 
all his moral qualities, created in him a nobler 
and sterner ethical spirit, exalted his ideal of 
manhood, brought elements into his social and 
collective life that have enormously enriched 
his civilization. Our order is not the Greek 
cosmos — the beautiful but merciless harmony 
that man could not but admire, that yet crushed 
without pity the man who touched it. Our 
order is the moral, the reign of the living and 
righteous will, which never spares guilt, but is 
ever merciful to the guilty. Our conception of 
the universe, of providence, of the law that is 
supreme over man and his destiny, is pene- 
trated through and through with moral ideas. 
Jehovah called Israel out of Egypt 
to serve him, and Israel’s service of Jehovah 
has been in the noblest sense service of man.’’ 
Eloquently, indeed, does Gladstone also utter 
this truth : ‘‘ Palestine was weak and despised, 
always obscure, ofttimes and long tredden 
down beneath the feet of imperious masters. 
On the other hand, Greece, for a thousand 
years, repelled every invader from her shores. 
Fostering her strength in the keen air of free- 
dom, she defied, and at length overthrew, the 
mightiest of existing empires; and when, fi- 
nally, she felt the resistless grasp of the masters 
of all the world, them, too, at the very moment 
of her subjugation, she herself subdued to her 
literature, language, arts, and manners. Pal- 
estine, in a word, had no share of the glories of 
our race: while they blaze on every page of 
the history of Greece with an overpowering 
splendor. Greece had valor, policy, renown, 
genius, wisdom, wit—she had all, in a word, 
that this world could give her; but the flowers 
of Paradise, which blossom at the best but 
thinly, blossomed in Palestine alone.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE GIVING OF THE LAW. 


‘ Y OW Israel trembled on the edge of a new 
\ era. ‘‘And Mount Sinai was altogether 
on a smoke because the Lord descended 

upon it in fire. And the smoke thereof as- 
eended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly.”! For many 
wondrous hours, in the awe-inspiring atmos- 
phere of the promise and command of Jehovah, 
the whole congregation had listened to its own 
echoed pledge made by its leader. ‘‘All that 
Jehovah hath spoken will we do.”? Three 
days of solemn preparation had passed. Amidst 
all these hours of purification and sanctifica- 
tion, they had mused upon God’s goodness. 
‘‘T bare you on eagles’ wings,’ said Jehovah, 
‘“and brought you unto myself.”’3 At length, 
having gone up to the top of the first elevation, 
Moses had asked Jehovah’s command. It was 
at once a covenant and a revelation — every 
newly discovered truth is a covenant between 
God and man, exacting the performance of the 
higher duties which it discloses; and it is also 
a revelation of God’s conception of man’s capa- 
bilities as well as a revelation of God himself. 
The bounds had been sacredly observed, and 
not an Israelite sought to ‘break through to 
touch the mount that burned with fire.’’4 
Moses had already taken the pledge of Hebrew- 
dom up to the mysterious height. 
the sight of all the people,’’> Jehovah will 
rome down again. The ‘thick cloud’’® coy- 
ered the mount. Thunders shook the crags 
and lightnings flamed and vanished above the 
awful place. Jehovah called his servant, and 
the eyes of Israel followed him up into the 
cloud. But lest any Israelite might transgress 
beyond the bound, he was sent down again. 
Moses and Aaron alone might come up into the 
presence chamber of Jehovah. Then over the 
mighty host, standing as one expectant man 
upon the plain, the voice of Jehovah sounded 
forth. Even Israel, exalted by sublime events, 
had not been trained to endure the grandeur of 
such a moment. At the utterance of the ‘* Ten 
Words,”’ the proclamation of Israel’s constitu- 
tion, the publishing of that Jewish code each 
of whose words establishes a principle for the 
whole race, ‘‘the people reeled backward and 
stood afar off.’ ‘And they said unto Moses: 
Speak thou with us, and we will hear; but let 
not God speak with us, lest we die. And 
Moses said unto the people, Fear not : for God 
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is come to prove you, and that his fear may be 
before your faces, that ye sin not. And the 
people stood afar off. And Moses drew near 
unto the thick darkness where God was.’’! 

It is to be noticed that the penetrative sou! 
of Moses was not hesitant in saying that all 
the sublime accompaniment to the issuing of 
this song-theme of civilization had not been 
given to inspire or foster fear in Israel’s heart. 
It had all come, that they might learn the 
supreme grandeur of holiness. The organific 
ordinances had been spoken in the ‘Ten 
Words.’’ Now that the foundations were laid 
and the constitutive principles enshrined in 
these commandments, the structure of civil 
law and judicial procedure might fitly rise 
upon them. As the people tremblingly had 
asked for the mediatorship of Moses, they 
made prophecy of that clearer demand which 
prophets and psalmists would discover in the 
human soul beseeching the mediatorship of the 
Christ of God. In this expressed desire for 
mediation, they were only going deeper still 
into the true conception of that almighty 
power whom they had called Jehovah. Indeed, 
the ‘‘Ten Words’’ were and are the complete 
utterance of that profoundidea of God. They 
simply open up and restate that distinctive 
conception, as its behests and the hopes it en- 
kindles reveal themselves in the life and con- 
duct of man. They are the interpretation of 
the memorial name, just as the colors and tints 
of grasses and flowers are the loyal and logical 
explication of the sunlight, revealing itself in 
the life which it touches and influences. The 
memorial name is not only the soul and reason 
of the ‘‘Ten Words,”’ but it involves all that 
vast collection of ordinances, laws, codes, pro- 
cedures, precedents, prohibitions, rules, and 
judicial statutes which their application to hu- 
man life has furnished in the flight of more 
than thirty centuries. In their simplest form, 
they appear as follows: 

“Tam Jehovah, thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage.’’? 


TABLE I. 


Thou shalt have no other Gods before me, 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain. 

Thou shalt remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. 

Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother. 


1 Exodus xx, 19-21. 2Exodus xx, 2. 


THE DIVINE PRECEPTS ANALYZED. 


TABLE, I}. 


Thou shalt do no murder. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, 


Upon these, the whole system of worship and 
civil economy rose, and, naturally enough, 
these commands are inspirational to the civili- 
zations inspired and guided by the most pro- 
gressive and constructive forces, for they are 
fundamental; they appeal to the deeps of hu- 
man possibility and to the heights of divine 
providence. They alsocreated a new era. For, 
in these ‘‘Ten Words,’ closest sympathy is 
revealed between religion — man’s attitude and 
action toward God—and morality — man’s at- 
titude and action toward his fellow-man. 

It may be permitted here, briefly, to pause 
with these ideas and their new expression in 
the Jewish constitution. The prefatory decla- 
ration: ‘7 am Jehovah, thy God, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 
nf bondage,” is itself a statement of the ‘fact 
that stable and just social organization has its 
genesis and birth in God. Such a background 
of history is an abundant and, indeed, indis- 
pensable resource and inspiration. It con- 
stantly invests a people with the presence of 
divine ideals — greater than they alone have 
been, or are ; and it bids them march under the 
inspiration of a theory of government which 
summons every possibility within them into 
harmony with Jehovah’s infinite plan. Thus 
this early declaration was the expression of 
that noblest Puritanism which has made the 
State one with the Church of God, in aim and 
achievement. Back of all human schemes or 
purposes, to give dignity and nobility to all 
their own ideals and movements, was the divine 
will, which, once at least, and in the nation’s 
very birth-hour, had proven itself the soul of 
victory. To this will all their policies and am- 
bitions, if they be worthy, must make appeal. 

One by one, the five majestic commands of 
the first table unfold the true notion of Jeho- 
vah, and indicate the kind of worship due unto 
him. Monotheism had never so grandly uttered 
itself, as in that first command, ‘‘7hou shalt 
have no other gods before me.’’* Jehovah must 
be unique and alone in Israel’s life, or Israel’s 
life would vanish; besides this, the fact abided : 
Only the Jehovah of their worship is the ‘‘I 
AM THAT I AM,’’® in the whole universe. 
The second word was a divine provision for the 
spirituality of religion; and thus it was a plea 
for man’s higher self. It does both of these 
services by its attack upon idolatry. Egypt 
had concealed the Eternal One in a multitude 
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of symbols. Images of the infinite had not 
only failed to represent God; they had posi- 
tively left the higher regions of man’s thought, 
and aspiration, and faith without a God worthy 
of worship. Sense had cheated spirit in creat- 
ing countless images. ‘Thou shalt not make 
to thyself any graven image,” said Jehovah; 
and then only had the idea of God in the word 
an infinite future within the mind of man. 

With such a new vision of the real signifi- 
cance of the memorial name Jehovah, in human 
thought and life, how natural and, indeed, 
consequential, is the third of these ‘‘ Ten 
Words,” enforcing the duty of reverence for 
the all-sacred and all-supreme. ‘Thou shali 
not lift up the name of the Lord thy God to a 
vanity.’ This laid the foundation for the 
noble and ennobling awe in. the presence of 
the divine, which has uplifted humanity as 
nothing else ever has exalted, or may exalt, 
man’s mind from low and vulgar associations. 
It was not alone a command against the pro- 
fanity,of a curse with God’s sacred name; it 
was an effort of Jehovah to guard humanity 
against the desecration of that which is sacred 
anywhere and at any time. It makes man’s 
soul sacred to live with awe in the presence of 
that which is truly majestic and awe-inspiring: 
Maurice was not less a statesman than a theo: 
logian when he said: ‘“‘I hold no command: 
ment to be more permanent, or more necessary 
for my nation and for me, than this one.” 
Quite as logical was the next utterance and 
quite as consequential is its command: ‘Re: 
member the sabbath day, to keep it holy.’ No 
more truly gracious does this word of God 
seem than when, ages later, we hear Jesus of 
Nazareth say: ‘‘The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath.’ For this 
word of Jehovah, concerning his sabbaths, was 
to provide a mainstay for a nation of slaves, 
in their effort to realize the ideal of Jehovah, 
amidst the countless needs, and cares, and dis- 
couragements of their life. One day was set 
amongst the rest, to make man surer of his 
divine pedigree, to thrill him with divine 
hopes, to bring him up again out of life’s com- 
monplaces into sympathy with divine plans 
and make him able to look forward to his 
loftier self when the whole earth shall be the 
sabbath of the Lord God. ‘‘Rest’’—that one 
word, spoken at that time, held infinite treas- 
ures for man; it has poured its fragrance of 
peace into all time. It was the bloom of this 
command. ‘This law was not a whim of Jeho- 
vah; it sounded the deeps of human nature 
and builded on their foundations, As no true 
civilization then was possible without the sab- 
bath, so to-day without it no apparently strong 
civilization is safe. The sabbath belongs to all 
time, so long as man endures. 
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Naturally, out of all this reverence for what 
is essentially sacred, came the command for 
the revering of the foundation stones underly- 
ing family life; and the last duty unto God is 
thus mentioned: “Honor thy father and thy 
mother.’ There is no reverence for Jehovah, 
or for anything that sanctifies life and exalts 
man, where there is no reverence for parents. 
This is a duty to Jehovah; for they alone 
stand for Jehovah in the opening life of Jeno- 
vah’s human children. The family is tle dear- 
est and noblest organism in human civilization. 
It is the splendid distinction of Hebrewdom 
that, in Israel’s life and in this command, pro- 
gressive mankind escaped the baneful immor- 
ality of the old religions, learned the love of 
children, and made the household the source 
of a life so enduring and resilient as to leave 
this people unmatched in ali human history. 

On the second table were inscribed, in a very 

brief and rudimentary manner, that series of 
obligations constituting a code which for all 
time has bound religion with morality, and has 
taught mankind that the duties toward God are 
never performed except along with the duties 
toward man. Jehovah is behind a// life. There 
is no “looking up” without ‘lifting up.’ 
The first of these obligations touches human- 
ity at those crises in life when the relations 
of man and man produce friction, and the first 
impulse following opposition is to avenge a 
wrong done, or satisfy the demands of anger. 
“Thou shalt not kill’’—this was the divine 
announcement of the fact that human life is 
always sacred. Protection for man’s existence 
liere, to work out his destiny, to fulfill his 
iight to be and to be free on this earth — rev- 
erence for such a rich and divine gift as human 
life — these are all enjoined by this command- 
ment. 
» How naturally, with that divine idea of the 
place of the househoid and family to which 
reference has already been made, proceeded the 
next commandment: ‘‘7hou shalt not commit 
adullery.’’ ‘The home had its inviolable foun- 
dations made secure in this word of Jehovah. 
The future of human society could not have 
been guaranteed otherwise. All relationships 
of human beings, all the precious outflow of 
what is best and fairest in human life, all that 
is truest and sweetest in human memory or 
hope, were made sacred, guarded by a divine 
utterance, in hiscommand. Out of pure house- 
holds rises the loved golden age. 

Next to this must be established the sanctity 
of property. In an age like our own, we ap- 
preciate the statesmanship which uttered this 
commandment. Civil society, even after these 
other questions are settled by the command- 
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ments of Jehovah, has no future, except when 
this foundation is placed beneath property : 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 

But there is something besides a man’s pos- 
sessions to be kept. Dear, indeed, to all human 
society is truth; and justice is the bulwark of 
civilized life. ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness,’ said Jehovah. Public righteousness is 
private reverence for truth and justice. A lie 
is the foe of social unity. Untruth in men 
makes the organism of civil economy untrue. 
Truth in every man as to every other man 
makes any man’s life and honor safe. 

At last, the law touched the very soul of all 
true life and social well-being. Selfishness had 
made and’ still was making Paradise a lost 
Eden. Only the noblest regard for others’ 
lives, others’ possessions, others’ rights, may 
be able to make society worthy of its hopes 
and existence. ‘Zhou shalt not covet,’’ said 
the Jehovah of Israel. Benevolence in every 
citizen is the atmosphere of a safe and stable 
social state; greed is ifs poison and death. 
Besides this, no soul may reach its rich and 
full power, with the evil demon of covetous- 
ness in the bosom; and it is the mission of 
society to bring out all there is of a man. 
From murder, the most brutal, to covetous- 
ness, the least rude — the law of Jehovah swept 
the scale. In the law’s attitude toward this 
last sin, it touched the heart of man’s moral 
life ; Judaism had almost reached Christianity. 
It forbade even the feeling that would appro- 
priate anything of any man’s goods. It struck 
at the very intents of the heart. It prophesied 
a human society which is stable and glorious, 
only because man’s heart is right. 

Thus did the significance of the new and 
memorial name unfold itself to the genius of 
Moses on the sacred mount. God was no 
longer a name, but a power of righteousness 
in man’s life. Jehovah was henceforth the liv- 
ing foe of iniquity, the reason of universal 
order, the pledge of ultimate and just civiliza- 
tion. His people’s business in the world, ever 
after that moment, as they moved against the 
dark background of contemporary religiosity 
and pompous superstition, was to ‘‘make for 
righteousness.’’ Standing for this, Israel was 
the sublimest spectacle in all the world. Israel 
possessed the ideals for both the Church and 
the State. These inhered in the law which 
was to be : 

“ Sovereign law, that state’s collected will, 
* * * * * * * 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Smit by her sacred frown 
The fiend dissension like a vapor sinks, 
And e’en the all-dazzling crown 
Hides his faint rays and at her bidding shrinks.’ 


ho CHAPTER XI. 
© ISRAEL’S SIN AND THE RENEWAL OF THE CODE. 


NGRAVED, as these ‘* Ten Words’’ were 
to be, on tables of stone, this body of 
law was also to be kept in the sacred ark, 

while into the many-sided life of Israel their 
regnant influence should proceed through the 
subordinate laws, or ordinances, founded upon 
them. Elsewhere, in this work, these and the 
suggestive illustration they have are treated 
more at length. But we may be permitted, 
here, to say that these statutes, given by the 
hand of Moses, were really the terms of the 
covenant which Jehovah made. This covenant 
had its inauguration in solemn sacrifice, the 
renewal to their minds of that passover night 
in Egypt, and the meal of sacrifice. Moses 


himself sprinkled the altar with half of the 


blood, read the laws and ordinances, and the 
people answered: ‘‘All that Jehovah hath 
commanded will we do, and be obedient.’’! 
Then the rest of the blood was sprinkled over 
the representatives of the tribes. Truly it was 
‘‘the blood of the covenant which God hath 
made’’? with them. 

Back to the sacred mount the great leader 
went with Aaron, his nephews Nadab and 
Abihu, and the seventy tribal representatives. 
The glory of God now revealed itself. Where 
a little time before was thick darkness, it now 
seemed ‘‘a paved work of sapphire stone, and 
as it were the body of heaven in itsclearness,’’? 
““They saw God, and did eat and drink.’ 
Sending Aaron and Hur back to the people, 
Moses took Joshua and approached the presence 
chamber of Jehovah. Then, alone, the law- 
giver of Israel entered the cloud that covered 
the mount, and there he remained for forty 
days. Those forty days of absence put an in- 
tense strain upon Israel’s spirituality and faith. 
It is easy to see them looking at the altar at 
the foot of the mountain, remembering the cove- 
nant made with Jehovah, counting the twelve 
pillars, while now and then the o’crstrained 
eye searches the distant cloud for a glimpse 
of Moses. All that heathenism possessed of 


charm, or dignity, now swept in upon the 


trembling heart of Hebrewdom. In the soli- 
tude and splendor of yonder cloud, Jehovah 
was giving to Moses and his pcoy le two tables 
of stone on which the law was wri‘ten by the 
finger of God, and there Moses was beholding 
the pattern of the tabernacle. Here, below, 
thronged the memories and enchantments of 
Egyptian worship; and, having lost their me- 
diator, the defenses of their souls were eas- 
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ily overcome; the visions of the old idolatry 
ruled; God must be made visible; and so did 
circumstances and panic, loneliness and desire 
flow into one another that it seemed that a 
golden calf came of itself to their fancied need. 
Aaron shows how unconsciously he himself 
yielded to the pressure of the stream, when he 
answered Moses and said: ‘*They gave me 
gold. I cast it into the fire and there came out 
this calf.’?! 

He had at first resisted. In vain had Aaron 
thought Israel would halt at the point where 
their golden ornaments were to be melted. 
But Israel only cried out in a riot of joy, when 
the form of the Egyptian god came forth: 
““These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt.’’? It wasa fate- 
ful compromise, in which:they were glad to 
worship Jehovah under theidolatrous Egyptian 
symkol. Even Aaron was willing to say of the 
feast which accompanied the event : ‘‘ Tomor- 
row is a feast to Jehovah.’ § 

As Moses descended from the mount, though 
he held in his soul the pattern of the taber- 
nucle, its priesthood and services and the 
divinely graven decalogue, all seemed lost. 
He would not wait to consider that it had per- 
haps been asking too much that a throng of 
Hebrew slaves, who, until recently, had blindly 
worshiped Apis and Mnevis, should so soon 
become a nation steadily enwrapt with its 
vision of the Invisible. Truly, the leader had 
hiuself alone Lecn close enough to the fiery 
cloud to k-Lp its meaning clear. He looked 
with pitiful dismay and holy wrath upon the 
orzies which followed the feast presented to 
the calf. He had come down from the solitude 
of Jehovah, with a hint which Jehovah gave 
lita of their peril, to behold this shameless din 
of idolatrous humanity. It was an awful dis- 
tince spiritually —Tut it is traveled by every 
true lawgiver and reformer —from God’s pres- 
ence, where the source of law and the taber- 
nicle of hope are, to the presence and condition 
of t11t dis ppointing humanity which they are 
to rule and to redeem. Even the mind of 
Moses was not comprehensive enouvh— only 
thei ‘nd of Jehovah as revealed in Christ has 
prov d to be comprehensive enourh —to hold 
in one faith and hope both the law and the 
luwl ss. Moses hurled from his arms the two 
tabl-s of stone and broke them to pieces on the 

It was an hour for righteous indigna- 
He approached the detestable golden 





earth. 
tion. 
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calf and ‘‘burned it in the fire, and ground 
it to powder, and strewed it upon the water 
and made the children of Israel drink of it.’’! 
Always do we, in returning to our idols, repeat 
this ancient history. The circumstances see 
to create the calf. Our religion becomes a low 
feast. We make our very lust devout and it 
utters pious phrases. Then the ashes of our 
idol are cast, as these were, into the brook that 
flows out of Sinai. We must get back to Sinai. 
The law we break is to be reckoned with. Law 
itself is full of grace. Each bears his sin’s con- 
sequences: we drink of the water of that brook 
where the ruined idols are thrown. _ 

But more than this must the stern lawgiver 
and emancipator, in that stern crisis, accom- 
plish. He called the faithful ones ; the sons of 
Levi responded with their naked swords. Jus- 
tice is to be done. Here was a trial for the 
tender heart ; but authority has gone. Govern- 
ment has perished. It must be restored and 
the rebellion crushed. That these were done, 
instantly, was testified in the 3,000 dead men 
at the camp of Israel, and the ascent of Moses, 
pleading, as he made his way up Sinai again, 
for the pardon of Israel and Aaron. Only a 
great nation can slay its real foes and then for- 
give. Again, God had said—and this time he 
“waxed hot against them.” :? ‘I will make of 
thee a great nalion.””> He would bind them 
ounce more to the cost of a great idea. 

Israel was now in grief. Jehovah would not 
approach them, even for their own sakes; the 
glory would have consumed them. Loud la- 
mentations were uttered and habiliments of 
sorrowful penitence were worn ; and from Ho- 
reb even to Canaan, there were no ornaments 
upon them. Moses’ tent was now more remote 
from the camp. Still salvation was at ‘the 
tent of meeting.’’ The cloud was no longer in 
their midst; it.was graciously in sight. 

It is the story of a leader of which the soul 
is unworthy, an ideal in which for an hour the 
heart has lost its trust. Joshua was in charge 
of the leader’s tent. At last, the pardon was 
granted. The old covenant was again full of 
vital forces and gracious influences. Once more 
Moses was ready to lead on; and, as though 
Jehovah would start him anew, with something 
like the encouraging impulse given aforetime 
at the bush that burned and was not consumed, 
he was placed in a crevice of the mountain of 
God. More and more did his penetrative mind 
and full heart say: ‘‘If thy presence go not 
with me, carry us not up hence.’’?* He was 
where he had been when he saw that his per- 
sonal victory over Pharaoh was not worth hav- 
ing. Heknew that Pharaoh must acknowledge 
Jehovah; it must be Jehovah’s triumph; and 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF IDOLATRY. 


Moses must now be sure that Jehovah is the 
soul of the advance ; he knows that otherwise 
it is not progressat all. ‘‘I beseech thee, show 
me thy glory,’’! prayed the leader. The di- 
vine answer came: ‘‘I will make all my good- 
ness pass before thee ; and I will proclaim the 
name of Jehovah hefore thee.’?? Hidden in 
the cleft of the rock, Moses saw the “ back 
parts’’? of him, just as always the goodness 
that comes to us is the testimony that God zs 
and is gone, to leave goodness elsewhere. God’s 
glory is his goodness —not his power, not his 
wisdom, not even his justice, not even his 
truth, related as these are in character; but his 
goodness is the deepest, truest reflection of Je- 
hovah. Moses was leading to Christ, in whom 
“God is love.’’# 

Just as, at the hour of the burning bush, £/- 
Shaddat, God Almighty, became to a great soul 
in acrisis, Jehovah, ‘I AM THAT I AM,” and 
as the evolution of the idea of God came nearer 
to that full conception and description of him 
contained in his Son’s saying: ‘‘Our Father 
which art in heaven,”’*® so here, ata new crisis 
in the faith of Moses and Israel, indeed, of 
mankind —a crisis quite as serious as the for- 
mer — there came another forward impulse and 
movement toward the conception of Jesus 
Christ, for here the goodness of God was shown 
to be his real glory. It marks astage in the 
race’s theology. The test ofa theology—which 
is man’s view of the power that is supreme in 
the universe, the power with which, or with 
whom, he has toreckon — here and forever — is 
found in the morality, the conduct, which it in- 
spires and establishes. Up to this later hour, 
the morality of Israel was not satisfactory even 
in such an essential point as worship; it had 
broken down amidst a glorious, though a trying 
series of events. For Israel had not yet an- 
swered to Israel’s own heart the question : ‘‘ O 
Jehovah, what is thy real glory?’? Other na- 
tions before had made the power, or the wzsdom, 
or the justice, or the truth of the Supreme One, 
to be its, or his, glory. No Sinai code could en- 
force itself in human nature, trained toward 
some better idea.of their own life, as Israel had 
been, if human nature felt nothing better behind 
that law as authority, than power, or wisdom, 
or justice, or truth. Israel, through Israel’s lof- 
tiest and deepest soul, had felt the influence of 
goodness in Jehovah, the covenanting God. The 
law alone was impotent, for there was, as yet, 
not enough of the Christly element — goodness 
—shining through it, to command and win 
loyalty. ‘‘ All law,’’ says Burke, ‘‘is benevo- 
lence acting by rule.’’ Thatis to say, as history 
proves, Sinai’s utterances are successful in pro- 
ducing morality by sympathetically attaching 
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STRANGE FIRE—A BLASPHEMER PUNISHED. 


the governed to the energy behind the law. 
Thus this whole event is a Christian triumph, 
before Christianity was born. The law here, in 
its failure, is a tutor leading to Christ — good- 
ness embodied—Jehoyah incarnate. Moses had 
led the race’s theology and theodicy to a loftier 
discovery. Behind the law of Sinai was infi- 
nite power, wisdom, justice, truth, with what is 
dearer and greater, for it included them all— 
goodness. Uenceforth, as Moses descended 
from Sinai again with the law, again written on 
two tables of stone, his face did shine, and the 
decalogue had fortunes in human nature which 
it had not possessed before. 

It does not belong to this part of this work 
to speak at length of the tabernacle, whose pat- 
tern Moses saw in the Mount of God. Its very 
building was such an atonement as bound Israel 
unto Jehovah. On the first day of the second 
year from the date of their departure it stood 
inthe camp. The fiery cloud abided upon it; 
Jehovah was near. A special-class of Hebrews 
was, of course, necessarily set apart, at once, 
for the performance of the duties consequent 
upon this new and important procedure. Moses 
had been the mediator; but his face had been 
covered, as he spake to Israel. Now steps were 
taken toward that day when the veil was to be 
_ “done away in Christ.’! The glory of Jehovah 
had ‘‘filled the tabernacle.’’? We may almost 
hear the triumphant saying of John: ‘‘ The 
tabernacle of God is with men.’ The whole 
Book of Leviticus has been called the code of 
Hebrewdom ; it certainly represents the most 
wise and profound statesmanship, along with 
the truest religious spirit. 
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It was almost inevitable that even the priest 
should fail, at times, to illustrate this high 
spiritual economy. We soon find Nadab and 
Abihu, Aaron’s sons, attempting to offer 
‘strange fire before Jehovah.’’! Even these 
of the tribe of Levi had faltered. Seven days 
of ceremonial at their consecration had not 
averted this awful event. Swift was the flame 
of Jehovah upon them, and Nadab and Abihu 
were lo more. ‘Cat it be,’’ says Geikie, 
‘that the prohibition of the priesthood from 
tasting wine, or strong drink, before entering 
the tabernacle, which immediately follows the 
mention of the catastrophe, is a hint as to its 
cause ?”? 

Another sorrowful event occurred before they 
left Sinai. The throng had included those who 
were gathered in the campof Dan. One of the 
women, Shelomith, had a son whose father was 
a man of Egypt. Grown up and a member of 
the camp, at this time, he blasphemed the 
Name, and cursed. It was a shocking profan- 
ity, and —as if forever to show us that we are 
not ourselves to profane Jehovah in creating ex 
post facto law without ascertaining his will, 
thus making our ideas only human law with- 
out a divine sanction—the people, in the ab- 
sence of any ordinance on the subject, appealed 
to Jehovah through Moses. The answer came ; 
the blasphemer was taken out from the camp 
and stoned by the congregation. To profane the 
supreme power which is above all life zs, even 
now, treason to any government: it ultimately 
makes authority impossible. And, as though 
this were to be recognized by Israelite and for 
eigner alike, it was proclaimed that this pun 
ishment would come to any blasphemer, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE CENSUS—THE WILDERNESS OF PARAN—THE SPIES. 


HE annual feast of the Passover had 

come, and it was duly celebrated. A 

census of those constituting the host of 
Israel was taken, and the number reached 
603,550. This would certainly indicate a total 
population of at least 2,000,000. Edersheim 
compares this census with that taken just be- 
fore entering Canaan, as follows: 


First Census.1 





tions to make ‘‘a great nation’’! that, when 
any Canaan comes in sight, it is only a rich 
incident : the making of the mation is the es- 
sential thing. At most, a large and fair coun- 
try is only an opportunity to be met and used 
by intellectual and moral power. Thirty-eight 
years have a short chronicle in comparison 
with that which recites the conception, birth, 


Second Census.2 
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The firstborn, 22,273, were hallowed. The 
Levites were separately numbered, and became 
the helpers of Aaron in the tabernacle service. 
One family, the Gershomites, took charge of 
the tabernacle; the Merarites attended to the 
tent and its belongings ; the contents and sanc- 
tuary vessels were looked after by the Kohath- 
ites. Moses had found a true friend in Hobab. 
The princes of Israel had offered rich gifts. 
The branched candlestick had been .lit; the 
Levites were set apart. The twentieth day of 
the second month had come. The cloud of 
God’s presence and the silver trumpets of 
Aaron were ready to give the command to 
march. The Ark was on the shoulders of the 
sons of Kohath. 


“ Arise, O Jehovah, let thine enemies be scattered ! 
Let them also that hate thee flee before thee,” 2 


This song, sung ages later by Savonarola in 
his cell at Florence, and, later still, by Oliver 
Cromwell as he mounted the heights of Dun- 
bar, poured its melody forth from the lips of 
Moses, and Israel was again on the march. 

So great was the deposit of ideas which Je- 
hovah had granted to Hebrewdom, and so rich 
were the treasures which Israel was to put in 
current coin, for all the social, political, and 
religious future of the race, that Jehovah 
counted upon thirty-eight years of their wan- 
dering, under his guidance, before Canaan 
should be theirs. So much does Jehovah de- 
pend upon the realization of ideas and aspira- 
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and culture of the power to meet that oppor- ° 
tunity which Israel now but half possessed. 

They had become a nation; they had hold of 

the theocracy. All these years could do was 

but to teach them what it meant to humanity, 

and still means. Only thus could they truly 

possess Canaan. 

They moved toward the wilderness of Paran. 
Three days, and the pillar halted. They were 
murmuring, not in ignorance, as aforetime, as 
at Marah and Sin: better things ought now to 
have come from them; and a conflagration 
broke out in one of the encampments. Again 
they cried unto Moses; again Moses cried unto 
Jehovah. The fire was quenched; but from its 
embers was lit the hateful spirit of mutiny; 
and now they were to pay the penalty for such 
associations as they had permitted with the 
mixed multitude which had come along. 
These adventurers demanded flesh to eat. 
They pictured the garden they had left to the 
hungry Hebrews. It was contagious; and the 
cry for flesh to eat came to the discouraged 
Moses. At length he said to Jehovah: ‘Iam 
not able to bear all this people alone. If thou 
deal thus with me, kill me.’?? Such men as 
Moses, and only such large souls, cast such 
heavy shadows, and have to look through 
them, when the sun is at their backs. Moses’ 
mediatorship was not that of Christ. Its very 
breakdown, asits success, led to Christ. Neces- 
sities like these are the mother of governmental 
inventions. The senate of seventy, with Hur 
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at the head, had been chosen by the people. 
It wasa sublime step. Already the theocracy 
had shown itself to be the pledge of all thor- 
ough and safe democracy. But the people 
were crying for meat. The Edomites were on 
one side; the Amalekites were on the other; 
the Amorites were in front; behind was Sinai 
and—Egypt’s garden of plenty. They were 
on a chalky plain, waterless, save for a few 
springs; flinty, also, and alive with scorpions 
and serpents.. Their previous history, quoted 
and explained by Moses, did not feed them. 
In their semicircle, sat the senate of seventy ; 
and lo, the spirit of prophecy came upon them, 
and upon Eldad and Medad, who had been des- 
ignated, but had not been chosen. Even Joshua 
himself missed Jehovah’s meaning, for he came 
to Moses with a scheme to forbid them to 
prophesy. Then, as a jewel which was har- 
dened by this dreadful experience but was 
worth all that it cost, came the magnanimous 
utterance of Moses, opposing all jealousy. 
‘«Enviest thou for my sake? Would to God,” 
said he, ‘“‘that all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them.’”’! A really great man is 
never jealous. And now the bread question 
was settled. The quail came in flocks; and, 
so truly did lust become its own punishment, 
that Israelite and Egyptian gained a pestilence 
from their surfeit of food. The place was 
called Kibroth-Hattaavah — “‘Graves of Greed- 
mess.?* Verily, it is a long way to any true 
Canaan. ‘He gave them their request, but he 
sent leanness into their soul.”’ 

Only our loved ones are able to hurt our 
hearts. Yet it is never far, for any Moses, from 
Kibroth-Hattaavah to Hazeroth—the name of 
Israel’s next station. .Probably Moses had been 
married a second time; and, if so, his wife, an 
Egyptian, was no more satisfactory to his sister 
Miriam than Zipporah, his first wife, had been 
helpful to the leader of the Hebrews. Miriam 
began to talk against her brother, on his wife’s 
account, and soon Aaron joined his utterances 
to the abominable scandal. They had lost 
something of their interest in worthy themes, 
as persons always do when they begin to look 
out after the family matters of their friends 
and relatives. The prophetic gift had not made 
them humble; and a not unusual method was 
adopted to discredit the unique character of the 
person criticised. ‘Hath not the Lord spoken, | 
also, by us?’’® they said. Older than Moses, | 
of the same family, his importance they could 
not bear. ‘Their action stung the modest, chiy- 
alrous soul of the man who had always avoided 
preéminence. They were his foes. On the | 
other hand, he had made them all they were. | 
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Moses was silent ; but Jehovah spoke to them 
from the pillar of cloud: ‘Hear now my words: 
If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord 
will make myself known unto him in a vision, 
and will speak unto him in a dream. My serv- 
ant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine 
house. With him willI speak mouth to mouth, 
even apparently, and not in dark speeches; and 
the similitude of the Lord shall he behold; 
wherefore then were ye not afraid to speak 
against my servant Moses?’’! But more than 
speech, when the cloud removed, Miriam was 
white with leprosy. Such a spirit, in anyone zs 
leprosy —loathsome, contagious; and, as here, 
Aaron, who shares it, is usually doomed, as was 
he to declare Miriam leprous. The only thing 
to do, in such cases, is to follow this example, 
and put Miriam out of the camp. Then love 
and pity worked. The great-hearted Moses in- 
terceded, and, seven days after, Miriam came 
back restored. 

Then followed an event which marks a turn- 
ing point in Hebrew history. They were in 
the Wilderness of Paran, Aadesh-Barnea. Ey- 
ery step of their advance has been followed by 
modern travelers. It was “the stronghold of 
the Amorites,’’ and a little north of it begins the 
Negeb, or the ‘‘south country’’ of Palestine, 
which reaches nearly to ‘‘ Beersheba, where the 
Promised Land really begins.’? There is even 
yet every witness that it was then fertile and 
fruitful. Out of a rough and mountainous dis- 
trict they had come to this series of plateaus. 
Eyery eye strained Canaanward, as they came 
to the wady famous from Abraham’s day to 
ours, where they rallied the host. Moses had 
not yet become used to disappointment, even 
though he found its value through his year’s 
stay at Sinai; and he now anticipated project- 
ing an invasion straight through to the goal. 
But before giving the order to advance to Ca- 
naan, he concluded with the people to send 
spies from Kadesh—a picked band of chiefs 
from the twelve tribes. They were duly in- 
structed and clothed with all the dignity of the 
hour and purpose. Every item of information 
as to land and water, roads and peoples, was to 
be obtained. ‘The embassy started. Avoiding 
the warriors of Canaan, making a detour by 
leaving Ain Gadis to the north, entering the 
mountain district, Caleb and Joshua led “unto | 
Rehob, as men come to Hamath.’’* Descend- 
ing by Hebron, they reached the route to the 
Negeb; and lo, the vine-clad country was lus- 
cious with grapes. Forty days had elapsed, 
and they returned, laden with the enormous 
clusters of Eshcol. Before Israel’s joy uttered 
all its excitement, the commissioners, who had 
been sent forth solely because the Israelites 
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were not courageous enough to make the inya- 
sion in Jehovah’s name, related to them a series 
of facts which showed Israel’s lack of true 
valor and faith. ‘‘Only the people is strong 
which occupieth the land, and: the cities forti- 
fied, very great, and also descendants of the 
Anak have we seen there’?! —this was their 
hesitant message to timid Hebrews. Caleb and 
Joshua, faithful to the idea that Jehovah is all 
and in all, did their utmost to stay their panic ; 


but, so great was the general despair, that | 


“‘the congregation lifted up their voice and 
cried ’’? the whole night long. It was the old 
pitiful unbelief that again put Canaan far away, 
though its edge might have been seen from 
yonder mountain tops. They moaned for the 
low securities and safeties of Egypt’s slavery. 
Their fear of death at the hands of Canaanites 
made them wish they had met death under 
Pharaoh —so strange is the introversion of 
doubt. They proposed to choose another gen- 
eral, that they might return. Moses and Aaron 
could only prostrate themselves, dumb before 
Jehovah, almost disheartened by the din of 
mutiny about them. When Caleb and Joshua 
ventured to speak words of faith in Jehovah 
and his power to lead them against all foes 
whatsoever, Israel demanded that they should 
be stoned. It was a rejection of the Almighty 
One which outraged Jehovah’s forbearance. 
He declared he would smite them with a pesti- 
lence; and, faithful still to his promise that 
“a great nation ’’ should be made, he proposed 
to make it out of Moses—‘‘a minority of one 
with God.” Quality, not quantity, makes 
greatness rather than bigness. This roused 
the mediator, and brought out his real great- 
ness. ‘‘ The glory of Jehovah appeared in the 
tent of meeting to all Israel.’’?* Moses pleaded, 
and his argument before Jehovah —a prayer of 
eager faith, shot through and through with 
javelins of doubt—is an heroic appeal. It 
goes deep into the nature of Jehovah—the 
God of the covenant. It claims all the resources 
of goodness, which is Jehovah’s glory; and it 
claims them for disobedient Israel. The answer 
was: ‘Jehovah will preserve the nation ’’; but 
not a man of age, save Caleb and Joshua, will 
be permitted to enter Canaan; and, according 
to the number of the days which the spies 
spent in searching, shall be the number of their 
years of wandering. The old stock must die off. 
A more valiant nation must grow up to enter 
Canaan. The other ten spies were smitten by 
the plague.’ Jehovah’s judgments are not ar- 
bitrary ; they coinhere with the nature of truth, 
and man and God. Responsible and rebellious 
belief cannot enter any Canaan. The impossi- 
bilities rise out of the nature of the mind it- 
1 Numbers xiii, 28. 
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ISRAEL'S REBELLION PUNISHED. 


self. Doubt isa death-laden plague to all souls 
that have already heen at Sinai and heard the 
law. 

Now the pendulum swung from this utter 
faithlessness to audacious, unguided presump- 
tion. They leaped at the Amalekites and were 
sorely repulsed. Moses and the Ark of the 
Covenant of Jehovah had not gone with them, 
First, they had forgotten 
Jehovah in the faithless weakness which feared 
such as were the Amalekites; now they had 
forgotten Jehovah in their self-willed asser- 
tion of power. The result was, Canaan was 
theirs but yesterday; to-day it is thirty-eight 
years away. 

Of that thirty and eight years we have but 
the slightest chronicle; but the events which 
have come to us from the hands of the his- 
torian are all determinative and character-mak- 
ing in the life of Israel and Moses. From Ka- 
desh, ‘‘after many days,’’ they moved ‘‘ by the 
way to the Red Sea.’’! Across this great series 
of plains, broken with chains of hills and many 
wadies, the loftiest plain being about 2,000 feet 
above the sea, the vast procession marched, 
slowly learning the nature and cost of freedom. 
Modern travelers have found how easily this 
wilderness could have sustained the multitude 
of Israel and their flocks and herds. Water 


is easily obtained, reservoirs were doubtless” 


made in the torrent-beds, and Egypt had 
taught Hebrewdom the practice of irrigation. 
Doves flew thick through the summer air; and 
herds of camels, goats, sheep and asses fed 
along the uplands and valleys. Here they 
would not utterly perish, although they must 
wait long to learn that the freedom and self- 
government, which, with Jehovah, is not 
heroic enough to overcome the Anak-children 
of passion and sordid ambition, and the Ca- 
naanite prejudices and hostilities which every 
truth encounters, as well as to enjoy the Esh- 
col clusters of blessing, is not worth having 
even as an unearned gift. 

Two rebellions—each of which deepened 
the character of the loyalists of Israel and 
helped to exemplify the real nature of just 
government — occurred in the wilderness. A 
man was caught gathering sticks on the sab- 
bath day. Amidst our contemporary sabbath 
breaking, little knowing how surely the life of 
man grows unsacred with the decay of such 
institutions, and that, in consequence, much of 
the anarchy of the day may be its product, we 
are amazed at the instant and awful punish- 
ment which came upon the offender. The law 
was inexorable. There it stood on the statute 
books of Israel. The sinner suffered the pun- 
ishment of death. Perhaps soon, either by 
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revolution in society, or by the evolution of a 
true social morality, we may see that such 
punishment is merciful, as compared with the 


slaughter of men and hope consequent upon 
our forgetting man’s right to a day of rest 
and his duty to use it as God ordained. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
KORAW’S REBELLION — MOSES’ SIN—DEATH OF MIRIAM AND AARON—BALAAM, 


HE government of Israel under Moses was 
to meet a fresh peril. Korah, a Levite, 
was a full cousin of Moses. It was almost 

natural that he should claim priestly rights 
and privileges. Other firstborn‘Israelites made 
like demands. Soon, 250 like-minded men, 
chiefs from the tribes, joined him in conspiracy. 
Dothan and Abiram, and, for a while, On, who 
were of the tribe of Reuben (first son of Jacob), 
added their power to the movement against 
Moses and Aaron. It was hateful envy utter- 
ing its criticism, when the conspiracy spake to 
the leaders of Israel. They paraded their con- 
servatism, and asked for the old ways. Moses 
was unshaken in his trust of Jehovah. Next 
day, according to his arranging, the contuma- 
cious rebels were made silent. Before the altar 
of Jehovah, Korah and his troop assembled, 
and taking their censers, made the attempt to 
prove before Jehovah their right to the priest- 
hood. The censers were ready ; Jehovah spoke 
to Moses and Aaron: ‘‘Separate yourselves 
from among this congregation, that I may con- 
sume themina moment.’’! The magnanimous 
Moses could only beg in intercession. Aaron 
joined in the prayer. The congregation was 
saved; but Dothan and Abiram were swallowed 
up as the earth opened beneath them; Korah 
was destroyed; and the 250 chiefs of Israel 
were consumed before Jehovah’s tabernacle. 
The entire camp had waited, in sympathy with 
the revolt. They cried out upon Moses and 
Aaron: ‘Ye have killed the people of Jeho- 
vah!’?2 Jehovah answered their disloyalty 
with a plague, and, as if to picture for us One 
who is even now our High Priest and Savior, 
Aaron himself, with a censer filled from the 
altar, ran ‘‘ into the midst of the congregation ’’* 
‘cand put on incense, and made atonement for 
the people.’’* Nearly 15,000 had perished, but 
the plague was stayed. 

Peace after storm! Up in the most holy 
place, in the ark of the covenant with Jehovah, 
were laid the rods of rulership. Each rod was 
an emblem of government, and tribal unity, 
and hope. Each bore the name of the prince 
of that people. Dawn had come after the day 
of death, and ‘behold, the rod of Aaron for 
the house of Levi had budded, and brought 
forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and yielded 
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almonds.”’! True priesthood is always full of 
unsuspected vitality ; and history, like Israel, 
preserves Aaron’s budding rod in the ark of 
the covenant with the pot of manna. 

The weary-footed years came and went, as 
this pilgrim throng met the perpetually new 
demands of social life, compelling them to add 
to the statute book the laws accordant with 
the ‘‘Ten Words.’? They were thus giving 
fresh illustration of the vitality of those prin- 
ciples, as their life developed unforeseen crises 
in the commonweal. Thirty-seven years of 


‘wandering did nothing to create an antidote for 


old age, as Moses journeyed with them ; and in 
the assertion of Jehovah that a new generation 
must come to enter Canaan, with Caleb and 
Joshua, even the great emancipator’s hope was 
swept away. As yet, there seems to have been 
no realization of this. But his heart-fiber had 
been most cruelly worn by the people unrespon- 
sive to the call of Jehovah. They had, at 
length, swung round through these thirty- 
seven years, and again they camped in the 
region of Kadesh. A new generation had 
come; the old was nearly gone. Only five 
remained to talk over the memories and hopes 
of that first footstep taken toward freedom — 
Moses, Aaron, Miriam, Caleb, and Joshua. 
Miriam’s voice had led their exultation and 
song for the last time. Now, with solemn 
pageant and general lamentation, the brothers 
joined the procession which bore her dust to 
the tomb. The cords which bound the aged 
lawgiver to earth were breaking; and yet it 
was as though Jehovah had imposed upon 
him a new task, to lead this younger band to 
Canaan. Kadesh, years ago, as we have seen, 
had been the place of God’s judgment against 
Israel’s unbelief; just there Israel’s new faith 
must now begin its militant career. The be- 
lief with which we finally triumph has its 
birthplace where the unbelief by which we 
failed was smitten down. 

At such places, even a Moses is in peril. The 
people are again thirsty ; springs had vanished, 
and the torrent-beds were dry. The old cry of 
disappointment, reproach and censure came to 
the strained and tired leader. What could be 
done? Was not the rock struck at Rephidim ? 
But Moses and Aaron are commanded this time 
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to speak, not to stvike—first the natural; after- 
ward and zow, the spiritual. The people 
seemed so rebellious that the temper of Moses 
was lost. ‘He spake unadvisedly with his 
lips’’! to the stupid, faithless throng. In this, 
he showed his lack of faith in Jehovah; and 
more, he exemplified a strange doubt by de- 
clining to command the crag. He struck it, as 
aforetime, with his rod. The water came, but 
Moses had lost a more valuable treasure. He 
had struck it; and he had struck it twice. It 
was a defeat of Jehovah’s purpose in the heart 
of his servant Moses. Jehovah had a right to 
a faith, upon the part of Moses, that had 
grown to perfectly trust the Infinite, in method 
and result. Anger with men is, at root, infi- 
delity with God. 

Canaan was far away from the noble leader : 
only so majestic a character could have made 
so vast and limitless a distance between him- 
self and his goal. The consequence canie ; 
Moses and Aaron were excluded from entering 
Canaan. At length, the mediatorship of Moses 
has drawn toward its end, as human mediator- 
ship must. It is with the aid of such a single 
dark moment of his faltering faith that we be- 
hold the grandeur of his life. 


Again he proves his kingliness of soul and | 


the fact that Jehovah uses the humanity which 
has once failed, as he asks the kings of Edom 
and Moab to allow Israel to pass through these 
dominions. It was the easiest and nearest way 
to the entrance of Palestine. Moses pleaded 
kinship with them and God’s providence to a 
suffering people, but in vain. He promised, 
also, to use only the great roadway. Esau’s 
children were stubborn to Jacob’s descendants, 
and they gathered their warriors. But while 
the commissioners of Israel tarried, Israel 
moved eastward through Wady Murreh to Mo- 
serah, or Mount Hor. Here the roads opened 
for them. : But, before they advance farther, 
the breaking of a still more tender cord was to 
prepare Moses for his own departure. Here 
Aaron died. The picture is pathetic and sub- 
lime. Two old men ascend the height witha 
young man; they are Moses and Aaron with 
Eleazar. Afar below them is Hebrewdom; 
beyond is the land of hope. Slowly and sol- 
emnly the great priest is unclothed; the sa- 
cred garments of his august office one by one 
are taken from Aaron, the’ man who is to die, 
and presented to Eleazar, his son and successor, 
who is to live. The splendid past is passing 
into the hands of the glorious present. At last 
his soul has gone to Jehovah's presence. 
‘“And when all the congregation saw. that 
Aaron was dead, they mourned for Aaron 
thirty days, even all the house of Israel.’’ 2 
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| peaceful passage, but in vain. 


Meantime the messengers returned, and hos- 
tile Edom was upon them.’ The foe was so 
situated. that Israel must retreat. A detour 
was made which took the Hebrew army far to 
the south, by Gudgodah and Jotbath. Here at 
a turn in the route, the Canaanitish ‘‘king of 
Arad, which dwelt in the South, fought against 
Israel and took some of them prisoners.’’! 
This dreadful fate rankled in the hearts of the 
Hebrews; and there the vow was made, to be 
kept in bloody history after many years, that 
the cities of Canaan should be utterly de- 
stroyed. 

They now moved along the head of the gulf 
of Akaba, north of Ezion-Geber, toward Moab. 


It was in this region that, once again, the hosts ~. 


of Hebrews knew the horrors of thirst. Again 
they failed to rely on Jehovah; and the bitter 
reproaches rose to heaven. It is a land where 
travelers of to-day encounter multitudes of red 
and fiery spotted serpents. At that hour these 
venomous creatures fell upon the helpless army, 
wounding them to death. Moses was here com- 
manded to make a brazen serpent — perhaps 
more nearly copper-colored — and place it upon 
a pole; and Jehovah promised that whoever 
looked upon it should be healed. Christianity 
has found in this a richly suggestive prophecy 
of Christ —human as sin, healing quickly and 
perfectly, the one freely-offered remedy for sin. 
Surely, the seed of the woman has bruised the 
serpent’s head, though the serpent has stung 
his heel. 

On toward the goal the throng advanced, 
probably along the very track which is still 
the path of commerce from the city associated 
with the conversion of Saul of Tarsus to the 
city associated with the prophet of Islam. 
Crossing Zered, a brook, they found pastures 
in Moab. Rejoicing in the luscious green along 
the banks of Arnon, they could see Engedi; 
and, as they advanced from well to well, they 
filled the ravines with echoes of their singing. 
As out of the triumphant feeling which swelled 
in Israel’s breast when the Red Sea was passed, 
there came their national anthem: so here, in 
Moab, where the wells were crystal fountains, 
some of the finest of the Hebrew lyrics were 
born. Commanded to leave Moab unharmed 


| and the descendants of Lot unhurt, they be- 


sought Moab and the land of Ammon for a 
The Ammonites 
were in no condition for war. Sihon of the 
Amorites had just despoiled them of a large 
territory. They asked safe passage.of him, 
also in vain. From their camp at Kedemoth 
they were compelled to go as hostiles. Sihon 
was defeated. Israel was supreme over a large 
area between the Arnon and Jabbok, and the 
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height of Hesbon was theirs. Songs broke 
forth, to echo through the poetry of all time. 
Another invasion followed to the north. Og 
of Gilead and Bashan, the ruler over a rich 
pasture and woodland, fell before the men of 
Reuben, and Gad, and Manasseh, who had 
leagued themselves with Ammon. At last, the 
capital, Edrei, fell: and even Kenath — yield- 
ing to the hornets (a common plague) and 
Israel—succumbed with sixty fallen cities, 
which, one by one, made it possible for the 
Hebrews to claim the whole of the land east of 
the Jordan. The camp was pitched near the 
junction of the Jordan with the Dead Sea; and 
it appeared that a complete conquest was only 
a question of a short time. 

At this moment, terrorized Moab employed 
the weird and magic arts which only such a 
man as Balak, ‘‘the Spoiler,’? might summon. 
The darksome art and artifices were potent, at 
least in the fancy of the age. A hundred in- 
cantations and imprecations have drifted down 
to us from that credulous and fearful time. 
The last energy of Moses was to be employed 
against this fascinating superstition and the 
genius of one of its masters. Balak, king of 
Moab, sent for Balaam, the subtlest and most 
acute of soothsayers. He came from the old 
land of Abraham. He had abundance of ortho- 
dox phraseology, and a clear title to the realm 
of divination. God had not, even in Balaam’s 
section of humanity, left himself unwitnessed. 
He had every quality and aspect, habit and 
method, of a real prophet of Jehovah. He was 
as much an enigma to Israel as he is to the 
scholar of to-day. He behaved entirely and 
heroically faithful to Jehovah, for only what 
Jehovah gave him to say, would he say. He 
seemed, even when he would, to be unable to 
charm or bewilder Israel by enchantments. 
His life and its outflow was a mixture, like 
his character, of paganism and true religion. 
He was ready for any sacrifice to Jehovah ; yet 
he actually sacrificed to idols and ate their 
feasts. He said piously enough to the mes- 
senger of Balak ; ‘‘Get you into your land: for 
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THE: PROPHECY OF BAALAM. 


the Lord refuseth to give me leave to go with 
you;’’! and yet his evident desire to go bore 
fruit finally, for the heathen anger suggested 
the means of injuring the people of Jehovah. 
When he refused to join his forces to Balak’s 
scheme, the Midianitish sheiks came to the lat- 
ter’s help. Israel was to be seduced by their 
obedient women. The abomination was awfully 
effective. It was a frightfully dark moment for 
Moses; for nameless iniquity through impure 
and shameful rites threatened again to place 
Canaan farther away. The ugly evil imperiled 
Israel’s hope; time was short for the old states- 
man; it was the hour for the surgeon’s knife, 
and Moses commanded the hanging of their 
heads before the sun. A dreadful plague came 
also and left 24,000 Hebrew corpses. It was’ 
stayed only by Phinehas, the high priest, a, 
grandson of Aaron, who slew two of the sin- 
ners in their riot of evil. Midian also was 
humbled, all her male population being made 
a sacrifice. Kings and princes fell; and the 
most significant death of all was that of Balaam 
the soothsayer. Unable any longer to remain 
both pagan and believer, magician and servant 
of Jehovah, he perished with the royal house 
of Midian. Clear-headed and courageous in- 
deed were the sagacity and statesmanship of 
the man who dealt thus with such a man and 
such a crisis. Yet Balaam must be called a 
prophet, if ever the foregleams that describe 
future events of supreme meaning may be said 
to indicate the prophetic power. As he falls, 
his lips tremble with the foreseen fate of Israel 
made captive by Assyria; and we of this nine- 
teenth century of Christianity find him increas- 
ingly eloquent, as time moves on, saying: 
‘““There shall come a Star out of Jacob, and 
a Scepter shall rise out of Israel, and shall 
smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Sheth.’’? Any less comprehensive 
and self-poised soul than was Moses would have 
been amazed into powerlessness or dazzled into 
unfaithfulness; but the situation and the foe 
were grasped by the hand of trained power. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A GREAT CAREER CLOSING— THE CHARACTER OF MOSES. 


HE Hebrew chieftain had met his last 
distinguished foe. These last years had 
deepened and exalted him; and nothing 

in all their flight did more to make him recep- 
tive of Jehovah’s call to final judgment than 
that event, so dark and yet so flooded with 
light, which had prevented his entering Ca- 
naan, before entering heaven. Moses sinned, 
yet Moses was a man of genuine sainthood. 
Not until the experience of victory over sin 
anda triumph over the consequences of some 
special sin, like that of the Hebrew leader at 
the Rock of Kadesh, have come to a soul, has 
that soul met and found the real meaning of 
human life. Such men as Moses are of those 
who at last walk upon ‘‘the sea of glass min- 
gled with fire.’’! Principle is so permeated 
with passion, passion is so clarified and crystal- 
lized by principle, that such a character is at 
once the most perilous and the most safe of 
God’s creations. 

The last intimation given to Moses by God 
that the prophet would not be permitted to en- 
ter Canaan, on account of this sin, was met by 
that loyalty which besought God to appoint his 
successor. Joshua was set apart, by Moses lay- 
ing on his hands. He was to be the captain of 
Israel, but directed in all his larger activity by 
Urim and Thummim. This direction of the 
younger general made Moses ‘all the more 
lonely and sublime. He had been on such 
terms with Jehovah as to speak with him face 
to face. His work, however, was done. Pa- 
thetic indeed is the entreaty of Moses to ‘‘ see 
the good land.”’* Like many others—the 
greatest of the sons of men—the inspirers of 
progress, the workers in invention, the heralds 
of discoveries, the searchers for truth, the foes 
of evil, the lovers of righteousness—he could 
not have Canaan; but Pisgah —beneath whose 
height the landscapes stretched from memory 
to hope, from history to prophecy — Pisgah 
was his. From the summit, looking westward, 
he saw far away the regions about the sacred 
city; yonder was Bethlehem, to be known as 
the birthplace of Jesus; and, resting his eye on 
a nearer spot, he beheld the heights of Hebron. 
Yonder, on the south, rose Mount Hor, and 
from the adjacent valley came voiceful mem- 
ories. Toward the east, there unfolded a 
boundless meadow and harvest field. On the 
north were the plains and mountains, Esdrae- 
lon, Gerizim, Tabor, Gilboa, to be remembered, 
or to be hallowed, by the prophets, singers, 
kings, and saints of Israel; and everywhere, 
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from the far-off mists hanging over Arabia to 
the summits of Benjamin, and from the purple 
line of Bozrah to the frowning bastions of 
Mount Seir, there was for the eye of the old 
warrior-statesman, who now sat on Pisgah, a 
vision of the land which must have suggested 
to him the future opportunities of the race, as 
Israel might lead and inspire it. His ascent 
had been slow. The people below had followed 
him, every eye straining to behold him through 
the tears of an orphaned nation. They had al- 
ready been echoing in their hearts the wondrous 
song which the leader of Israel had uttered — 
asong which makes prophecy out of history, 
completing its harmony with such melodies of 
nature and life as 120 years of life had given to 
the singer. They felt the air trembling still 
with the farewell address of the father of his 
country —an address unequaled by any Wash- 
ington, filled with that comprehensive states- 
manship and holy hope which made Charle- 
magnes, Alfreds, and Washingtons possible. 
But now he vanished from Pisgah. He had 
died ‘‘at the mouth of Jehovah,”’ or, as Hebrew 
story has said, ‘‘by the kiss of the Lord.”’ 
‘And no man knoweth the place of his burial 
unto this day.’’! 

At the edge of that unknown grave, the man 
of ideas, devoted to their championship and 
fearless in their supremacy, stands at this day 
to count over the names of earth’s true ideal- 
ists, and to find Moses’ stature growing more 
sublime, as glittering errors fade, outgrown in- 
stitutions crumble, prejudices retreat, and 
truth finds her throne. Hither come and camp 
on heroic ground the soldiers of earth, and, 
losing nothing of admiration for the resolute 
sagacity of Alexander, the sober accuracy 
joined with intuitive power of calculation in 
Ceesar, the calm contempt for foes which rose 
from the religious faith of Oliver Cromwell, 
the constant energy and unfailing readiness of 
Frederick the Great, the splendid audacity 
which throbbed from the unequaled egotism of 
Bonaparte, they agree that a man who, at the 
Red Sea, at Marah, and Horeb, having gath- 
ered a formless and untrained mass of men, to 
whose hands hundreds of thousands of women 
and children were clinging, and having trans- 
formed them into a sword to crush Egyptian 
despotism, created a path over deserts and 
mountain ranges, through the Amalekites, 
Edomites and Canaanites, unto the goal of his 
hopes, must have possessed the highest qual- 
ities of a great captain. To that unmarked 


1 Deuteronomy xxxiv, 6. 
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sepulcher journey the souls whose fiber has 
been made for freedom, aid whose instinct is 
liberty ; and, surveying the relics of empires 
whose law was only an arbitrary command- 
ment, studying the chaos that hurtles on to 
ruin with the anarchy which eulogizes license, 
they consider that figure at Sinai the noblest in 
the history of jurisprudence and civil liberty, 
that mountain the tallest of earth’s heights spir- 
itually, until there were revealed the figure of 
One whose love is law, and that mountain, 
named Calvary, where equal rights and an ideal 
of perfect freedom began to write the state 
papers of Christendom. Our common manhood 
rears in that valley, where God buried Moses, 
its memorial, more enduring than brass, more 
white than marble, more .rich than gold. He 
had sublime self-restraint with mighty passions. 
He was jealous for God, and he rebuked jeal- 
ousy for himself. He was modest without los- 
ing his self-respect, humble without fearing the 
face of armies, or of men. He was kingly in 
the hours when most men are commonplace, 
and sympathetic with weakness when most men 
are irresponsive and unapproachable. His dig- 
nity was the result of that selfcommand which 
is the result of being commanded by the Al- 
mighty alone. His intellect lay so close to his 
conscience that his insight into moral problems 
was unerring, and its judgment was the voice 
of Jehovah. His will was so enfolded with a 
will diviner than his own, that it made its ap- 
peal to the Infinite Resource.and rested on 
Omnipotence. With majestic tread, he entered 
on the path to spiritual discoveries; and the 
weight of his character and the importance of 
the need of constantly greater supplies from 
God, as he advanced, were answered by such 
unfoldings of the divine nature and such gifts 
of hitherto unrevealed truth, as furnished in- 
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spirations and sanctions to the laws which have 
guided humanity for 3,oco0 years. His personal 
disinterestedness was that which proceeds from 
a life fixed upon the interests of mankind and 
Jehovah. His patience was no unthinking, 
nerveless consent to the slow progress of dumb 
and blind events: it was the peace of power 
counting on a force which made every event 
the manifestation of God and all Hebrew his- 
tory his revelation. In him were blended the 
poetical and the practical; indeed, in his life, 
so did the poetical and practical relate them- 
selves in duty, that the dreamer was always 
lifting the doer to his vision and the doer was 
always receiving the dreamer’s vision into his 
work. 


“And now beneath the sky the watchers all, - 
Angels that keep the homes of Israel, 
Or on high purpose wander o’er the world 
Leading the Gentiles, feit a dark eclipse: 
The greatest ruler among men was gone. 
And from the westward sea was heard a wail, 
A dirge as from the isles of Javanim, 
Crying, ‘Who now is left upon the earth 
Like him to teach the right and smite the wrong?” 
And from the East, far o’er the Syrian waste, 
Came slower, sadlier the answering dirge: 
*No prophet like him lives or shall arise 
In Israel or the world forevermore.’ 
a 
But Israel waited, looking toward the mount, 
‘Till with the deepening eve the elders came 
Saying, ‘His burial is hid with God. 
We stood far off and saw the angels lift 
His corpse aloft until they seemed a star 
That burnt itself away within the sky.’ 


“ The people answered with mute orphaned gaze, 
Looking for what had vanished evermore. 
‘Then through the gioom without them and within 
The spirit’s shaping light, nrysterious speech, 
Invisible Will wrought clear in sculptured sound, 
The thought-begotten daughter of the voice, 
‘Thrilled on their listening sense : ‘He has no temb, 
He dwells not with you dead, but lives as law.’ ” 
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FROM THE PATRIARCHAL TENT TO THE PRIESTLY TABERNACLE 


BY REV. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


COAPTER =I, 
PRIMITIVE RELIGIONS. 


HERE is a disposition in certain quar- 
ters, among a special class of so-called 
scientists and culturists, to ignore re- 

ligion as being at best a superstition, and un- 
worthy of serious consideration. This cava- 
lier method of disposing of religion is one 
which really scientific and serious minds can- 
not accept. Religion will not down at the 
bidding of those who, like the fool, say in 
their hearts ‘‘there is no God.’’! It is true 
that religion cannot be weighed in a balance or 
measured by a foot rule. It cannot be discov- 
ered by the telescope, discerned with the micro- 
scope, analyzed in a retort, nor resolved by the 
use of solutions. But it does not follow, there- 
fore, that because religion is not a matter for 
the investigation of material science, it does 
not exist as part and parcel of human history 
—the religious instinct being inseparable from 
the constitution of man. 

We might just as well ignore man’s con- 
sciousness as man’s religion, for wherever there 
is consciousness there is found religion. We 
might as well ignore civilization as religion, 
for wherever there is a history of civilization 
open to our study and investigation, there we 
find religion. Nor is religion confined to the 
Civilized races of mankind, for it is present as 
really among barbarous as among cultured 
peoples; but as the modern culturists deal 
more exclusively with the civilized nations of 
the past, we confine our remarks to that section 
of the human family in this inquiry. 

The more deeply we look into this matter, 
with the abundant materials furnished for our 
study by the archeologist and the philologist, 
the more we discover that religion and civil- 
ization march together. Thisalso we find to be 
true, that religion is not so much the out- 
growth of civilization as that civilization and 
all mental culture are the outgrowth of reli- 
gion. In fact, religion has been, as it still is, 
the great inspiration and formative motive un- 
derlying all civilization. Moreover, we find 


1 Psalm xiv, I. 
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upon closer study that racial characteristics do 
not account for the differences in the underly- 
ing ideas of the various religious cults of the 
world. On the other hand, religious ideas 
most likely account for the characteristic dif- 
ferences in races and civilizations. Any exam- 
ination, therefore, into the worships of primi- 
tive times, especially into the worship charac- 
terizing those who were from the earliest days 
the followers of the true God, ought to be pre- 
ceded by some inquiry into the nature of the 
cults that differentiated the apostate races from 
the chosen people of God. Attention is, there- 
fore, invited to the question of religion as it 
existed and was developed in the families of 
the three sons of Noah, who practically divided 
the world between them, after the dispersion 
following the confusion of tongues at Babel.! 
It is fairly admitted by all scholars that the 
tenth chapter of Genesis gives us the best clue 
to the origin of the three great divisions of 
the human family among whom religion has 
been most perfectly developed. The families 
of Shem, Ham, and Japheth were the progen- 
itors of the races with which we have most to 
do, and whose monuments and histories are 
coming more and more under our easy inspec- 
tion. It is true that Genesis does not give us 
any account of the Chinese, Negroes, or the 
North and South American Indians. But we 
are not to suppose that that wonderful chapter 
was intended to give us a complete scientific 
account of the whole human family for the 
purpose of a putely scientific, ethnological, and 
genealogical study ; but that the intention was 
to treat only of those families in which the 
main current of history is found, and for the 
purpose of comparison with reference to the de- 
velopment of the religion of the true God. It 
does teach us however, that the whole human 
race was of one blood and one speech.? No 
doubt the Mongolian, the Negro, the American 

1 Genesis ix, 19, X, 32, xi, 8, 9. 

2 Genesis iii, 20, ix, 19, xi, 1; compare with Acts xvii, 
26)) 27/6 
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Indian, and some other peoples were the col- 
lateral offspring of the sons of Noah. But as 
the chosen people of God did not come in 
contact with them in the course of their reli- 
gious development, they are left out of the 
tables as having no immediate relevancy to the 
matter in hand ; just as the people of the land 
of Nod! are not genealogically traced in the 
records preserved to us, though it is intimated 
that they, also, were descendants of Adam who 
had wandered away to the east of Eden. In 


the final outworking of the purpose of God, | 


however, these most distant and far-lost tribes 
of men are included in the covenant promise 
given to Abraham.? Indeed, now that the 
western sons of Japheth—the Indo-Germanic 
peoples — have largely returned to the tents of 
Shem,’ they are becoming the great instru- 
ments in the hands of God for carrying the 
coyenant promise of salvation back to the orig- 
inal and main stock of that family — the Indo- 
Hindus—as also to those far-dispersed fam- 
ilies, the Mongolians, the Negroes, the Amer- 
ican Indians, and other scattered races, who are 
also being gathered in by the same agencies. 

Instead of dividing the human race, for the 
purpose of this study, into two main streams as 
we are in the habit of doing with respect to the 
true people of God and the heathen nations, we 
should bear in mind rather that the race parted 
into three main streams—the Shemites, the 
Hamites, and the Japhethites. We, therefore, 
find three distinct types of religious develop- 
ment set forth to us, not only in the Bible ac- 
count, but in that furnished by the historical 
monuments and ancient libraries now being so 
wonderfully opened up by the indomitable pa- 
tience and labor of the archzeologist and philol- 
ogist. 

In tracing these three families we discover 
geographical, linguistic, civilizing, moral, and 
religious tendencies which characterize them 
severally. It will be of interest and profit to 
take up each of these branches in turn and note 
some of their chief characteristics, especially as 
to their religious and moral developments. It 
is only Ly so doing that we can arrive at a clear 
idea of what is involved in the worship which 
characterized the people of God in the most 
primitive times, and thus fairly contrast it with 
the false religions with which they were sur- 
rounded and had to contend. In this way we 
shall perceive, in some measure, how the 
~ 1Genesis iv; 16. 

8 Genesis ix, 27. 


2Genesis xii, 2, 3. 
4In Genesis unnamed, 











SPREAD OF THE DESCENDANTS OF NOAH. 


| same conflict between the true and false in re- 


ligion, morals, and civilization is still present 
and progressing in our own day and generation. 
It requires but little investigation to follow the 
descendants of Ham into the southern belt of 
country. where they developed their religion 
and civilization, namely, chiefly in Egypt, on 
the plains about. Babylon and Nineveh, in Ca- 
naan, and on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean among the Phcenicians. The descend- 
ants of Japheth went northward and thence 
spread away toward the west over Eastern Eu- 
rope, downward toward and past the Black Sea, 
over the Isles of Greece, and thence to Italy 
and northward over Germany, France, and the 
British Isles, even as far north as Sweden and 
Norway. In other words, the sons of Japheth 
constitute the great Indo-Germanic races of 
the North. The Shemites occupied a middle 
ground, and were for the most part confined 
to the peninsula of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
northward un<il they reached the borders of 
Japheth. It will be seen from this that for 
practical purposes we might draw three belts 
of color across the map of Central and Western 
Asia, Northern Africa and Europe, and locate 
the descendants of these three sons of Noah 
respectively in the Northern, Middle, and 
Southern zones.! 

Thus, the family of Ham were the ancient 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Canaanites, and Phce- 
nicians ; the family, of Japheth, as we have seen, 
were the Indo-Germanic people, or the old and 
Western Aryans; the family of Shem, the 
Arabs proper, and later that remarkable people 
called out from them into separation unto Je- 
hovah, the family of Abraham — the Hebrews, 
or Israelites. 

The Hamites were the most advanced in civil- 
ization, the most aggressive and dominating 
of the three families. The Japhethites were 
the most numerous, migratory, and intellec- 
tually versatile. The Shemites were fewest in 
numbers, the most conservative, stationary and 
least progressive, being, in fact, almost sur- 
rounded and inclosed by their more powerful 
neighbors, particularly by the descendants of 
Ham, by whom, indeed, they were dominated 
in everything except religious ideas, and in this 
respect they only escaped extinction. 

We shall take a very brief glance at the re- 
ligious characteristics of these three families, 
and note some of their other peculiarities. 


1 See chapter ii. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE THREE RELIGIONS. 


tlement and seat of the Hamite family 

and power was in Egypt, whence they 
2vidently recrossed the eastern peninsula of 
Arabia very early in their history. The vast 
material remains of that great civilization, es- 
pecially the more recent discoveries, together 
with the writings of the ancients so lately 
brought to light, enable us to get a very fair 
and clear idea of the. Hamite religion, which 
is easily identified with the other branches of 
the family, namely, the Assyrian, the Phceni- 
cian, and the Canaanite. It is to Egypt, how- 
ever, that we first go to study their peculiar- 
ities. We cannot, of course, in this limited 
survey go very deeply into detail, but can only 
sketch an outline of these important matters, 
so as to enable us to get clearly before us the 
difference between their religion and that of 
the chosen people. 

That the Egyptians were originally monothe- 
ists seems pretty evident. Among other rea- 
sons for this conclusion I mention the fact of 
their god Ammon (which is said etymologically 
to mean the ‘concealed god’’) being their 
chief deity. The idea of Ammon was that of a 
recondite, incomprehensible divinity, remote 
from man, hidden, mysterious, ‘‘the proper 
object of profoundest reverence.’”? Ammon 
was undoubtedly just the fading shadow of the 
true God, the tradition of whom was dying 
out among those apostate people.. They could 
not comprehend him, neither could they dis- 
miss nim from their minds. They, therefore, 
built no temple for him, but associated him 
with their god Ra (or the Sun-god) calling 
him Ammon-Ra. From this god Ra (or the 
sun) the Egyptians developed their polytheistic 
system, with all its ramification of doctrine 
and cult. It is not our purpose to follow them 
through this labyrinth of gods, but simply to 
trace the principal doctrine of their religion, 
which is essentially a materialistic nature-wor- 
ship. All the deities of the Egyptians were 
simply different manifestations of the great 
god Ra—that is, each, in his or her place, 
stood for some principle or attribute of mate- 
rial nature. As, for instance, Osiris represented 
the light of the lower world or the sun from 
the time of its sinking in the west until its ris- 
ing again. The Egyptians conceived that 
from Ra all visible and invisible powers of na- 
ture proceeded or were developed. The essen- 
tial idea in their doctrine of creation, and 
hence in all the development of their religious 
ideas, was based on the generative and con- 


\ has already been intimated, the chief set- 
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ceptive principles of nature. For our purpose 
we may set aside all the other gods, save only 
Osiris’ and Isis, who, under one name or an- 
other, were the chief objects of worship among 
these Hamites. These two reappear among 
the Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Canaanites 
as Bel or Baal, and Ashtoreth or Astarte, stand- 
ing for the male and female principles in na- 
ture, from which all things have been pro- 
duced. The great prominence given to this 
doctrine accounts for all the abominations 
connected with the worship of these gods, 
and against which the prophets of the Lord sé 
bitterly inveighed. It was the introduction of 
this licentious and degrading worship among 
the children of Israel, chiefly by Jezebel, the 
wife of Ahab and the daughter of the high 
priest of the Zidonian Bel, which brought on 
the fearful conflict between Elijah and Ahab, 
and led to the overthrow, captivity, and final 
dispersion among the nations of the ten tribes, 
to be gathered no more. At a later period the 
Greeks borrowed these gods and accepted their 
doctrines, though at the first their worship was 
neither gross nor sensual. The worship of the 
generative and conceptive principle in nature 
the Indo-Hindus also borrowed from the Ham- 
ites. This cult was that which led to the 
grossest corruptions found in all the false re- 
ligions, leading ultimately to the downfall of 
their national life and the destruction of their 
civilization. It was especially this Isis wor- 
ship which finally corrupted and brought to 
the dust the splendid civilization and once 
beautiful and poetic religion of the Greeks. 
It is this same sensual worship which has de- 
graded the otherwise comparatively pure re- 
ligion of the ancient Aryans who settled in 
India. The trailing mark of this loathsome 
pair, Osiris and Isis—Baal and Astarte —is 
now over all the land of India, has invaded 
every temple and household, and utterly cor- 
rupted and debased the entire Hindu cult. 

But, leaving this disgusting feature of the 
religion of the Hamites, let us turn to another 
phase of the Egyptian conception of God. Both 
Osiris and Isis were children of Ra; and ulti- 
mately Isis became the wife, as well as the sis- 
ter, of Osiris. No wonder religion falls when 
such a relation is true of the gods. It was early 
conceived that all life proceeded from the sun: 
therefore he was deified. It was also observed 
that all products came from the soil; therefore 
the soil was deified. Now, the sun is Osiris, and 
the soil is Isis, though as the consort of Osiris 
she is the moon. Osiris is incarnated in the 
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river Nile, which, as the father of all the pro- 
ductiveness of Egypt, of course, was a chief 
object of worship among the people. Isis or 
the moon was incarnated in the fertile soil of 
Egypt and hence was worshiped as the mother 
of good things. The Nile overflowing the soil 
of Egypt became the generative principle, and 
the earth or soil the conceptive principle, from 
which conjointly all the fruits of the earth 
sprang forth to sustain and bless the life of man. 
This principle was carried into everything that 
had life. Later on the chief god Ra became 
incarnate in certain animals, especially in the 
bull— Apis—and then in all living creatures: 
and so they all became objects of worship. In- 
deed, all nature, whether animate or inanimate, 
finally became but an incarnation of god, and 
the ultimate philosophical cult of the Egyp- 
tians was that of gross materialistic pantheism 
—the father and mother ’of our present day 
agnosticism and atheistic materialism. Gradu- 
ally, from worshiping life in animals (for which 
the bull and cow stood forth as chief representa- 
tives), it became apparent that human life was 
a higher manifestation of God than a mere 
animal life. But as it was not possible to de- 
scend by a leap to self-worship, and not con- 
sistent with the dignity of the higher classes 
to pay worship to the hordes of poor, down- 
trodden slaves, nor to their captives in war, 
the worship of the Egyptians was gradually 
restricted to the ruling classes, and finally cen- 
tered in the supreme ruler or the Pharaoh who 
became, later, to all intents and purposes, the 
only god the Egyptians had. *The same was 
true in the great Mesopotamian kingdoms, and 
afterward became true among the Romans, who 
gradually adopted the religion of Egypt. The 
worship of the Caesars was the last. downward 
step in the apostasy of classic Rome, and im- 
mediately preceded its utter downfall. In this 
king-worship we find the culmination of human 
apostasy from the true God. It was this ten- 
dency to ‘‘king-worship’’ which was the 
ground upon which God forbade the children 
of Israel to havea king, like the nations around 
them. So, when they insisted on having a 
king as had Babylon and Egypt, ‘God first 
gave them a king in his anger and then took 
him away in his wrath.”?! We can thus under- 
stand the meaning of God’s word to Samuel on 
the occasion of the demand of Israel for a king : 
‘And the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken 
unto the voice of the people in all that they say 
unto thee: for they have not rejected thee 
[their judge and captain], but they have re- 
jected me [their God and only King], that I 
should not reign over them.’?? What untold 
misery has come upon the human race from 


1 Hosea xiii, 11. 21, Samuel viii, 7. 
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this Hamite principle of caste and the deifi- 
cation of mere earthly rulers; and yet, even 
in Christian lands, this worship of kings and 
high caste men, though gradually dying out, 
continues with us until this day! 

The Egyptians believed that god was the 
author of evil as well as good, on the same 
principle that the sun in his rising made the 
light, and in his setting brought on the dark- 
ness. They, therefore, worshiped the rising 
and the setting sun under different names. 
And as all things were generated from god, 
why, then, evil as well as good was‘a part of 
god’s creation and a part of himself. Hence, a 
great multitude of evil deities, but all repre- 
senting god. Again, they sought to account 
for the chief tragedy of human existence — 
death. They early observed that the sun, 
which caused all life to spring out of the earth, 
also passed over it in the dry season and burnt 
all vegetation to death. The glorious Nile, 
the incarnation of the father of gods and of 
nature, the life-giving god, gradually lost it- 
self in the sea. The Nile died away into the 
Mediterranean. The fruits died off the earth. 
Man died, and was no more. Therefore, there 
must be a god to represent this phase of na-°. 
ture, and that god was Typhon. The corre- 
sponding god among the Mesopotamian king- 
doms was Adar Malik, or ‘‘King Adar,’’ or, 
again, as in the Scriptures, ‘‘ Adrammelech.’’! 
Among the Canaanites this awful god is known 
and familiar to us under the name Moloch, a 
variation of Malik.2. The dreadful and abom- 
inable rite which chiefly characterized the wor- 
ship of this god was the offering up of little 
children to him by casting them alive into the 
fiery furnace which burned in the midst of the 
hideous idol. This’ god also appears in the 
Tarsus Hercules, in the Indian ‘‘ Siva, the de- 
stroyer,’’ and in the popular Indian goddess, 
Kali. But in connection with death in nature 
there was ol served the perpetual coming to life 
again, as in the fertile soil the field which 
burned to death by the sun in the dry season, 
revived again by the overflowing of the Nile. 
The Nile that ’ran out and lost itself in the 
Mediterranean came to life again by the rising 
of the vapors from the sea, which, returning in 
rain and snow, fed the sources of the Nile and 
in turn brought again its life-giving waters to 
the thirsty land. The fabled Phcenix, which 
burned itself to death and then revived again 
out of its own ashes, is a symbol of this prin- 
ciple of death and life in the gods. Strange 
that the gods of a people should be forever 
dying and coming to life again ! 


These, then, are the chief points of the 

1II. Kings xvii, 31. 2 Leviticus xviii, 21, xx, 2; 
I. Kings xi, 7; Il. Kings xxiii, 10; Jeremiah xxxii, 35 ; 
Amos v, 26; compare with Acts vii, 45. 
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religious cult of the Hamite family. Resolved 
into more simple language, we should say that 
it was the worship of material nature. A gross 
and grotesque pantheism in connection with a 
monistic polytheism —that is, the worship of 
one god under many forms and images, each 
one of the various gods having all the attri- 
butes of the others, the sum of all being the 
essence of the one God whom they could not 
abstractly grasp and who was too remote and 
dreamy for them to approach. 

The Japhethites, as already’ noted, are the 
great Indo-Germanic people, of whom we are 
the descendants. This family went originally 
to the far north. We have comparatively few 
historical records or monuments of their early 
religion — that is, of the religious ideas devel- 
oped by them after having been broken off 
from their brethren at the time of the disper- 
sion from Babel. Yet we are not altogether 
without traditional knowledge of their cult, as 
it is preserved to us in the noble Sanskrit rec- 
ords—the Vedas. The Japhethites seem to have 
been a superior race of people, versatile, ideal- 
istic, poetic, and simple-minded. They in- 
creased with great rapidity, and according to 
their genius began early to emigrate and spread 
themselves abroad over the face of the earth 
northward and westward. The early tradition 
of their religion is preserved by that branch of 
the family which passed down from Northern 
and Central Asia through the Khyber pass into 
the Punjaub about the time Abraham was 
called out from the land of Ur of the Chaldees. 
They were a fair-faced people originally, and of 
a roaming and restless disposition. The flower 
of this race is seen in the settlers of Greece, 
where a later development of their religious 
idea is noted. Among the German and North- 
ern peoples is seen the heroic qualities of their 
family. Of their early religious idea— for, like 
the Hamites, they seem in their dispersion to 
have lost the traditional revelation of God as 
handed down to them by Noah—the Vedas 
gives us some account. Their chief and su- 
preme god was Varuna or the god of light. 
They did not associate this supreme being with 
the sun, or even directly with the sunlight, but 
he was that original light that streams from 
behind all things and fills all the creation with 
its glory. The sun may have been thought of 
in later times as the burning eye of the Light- 
god, just as the rushing wind, roaring over 
their mountains, sighing through the trees, or 
gently fanning the cheek, was his breath. 
They were essentially a poetic people. All 
their worship and thought about God was 
light, airy, imaginative, poetic. Associated 
with Varuna were a number of minor deities or 
attendants, which were in effect only names for 
the attributes and characteristics of the Light- 
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god, Varuna, ‘They were not! idolaters, and 
had no temples. They worshiped not the light 
of the sun, the moon, or the stars, but that 
primitive light which was before and different 
from either of these. This conception seems to 
have been a lingering remembrance of the 
earliest revelation contained in Genesis.! 

By and by, according to a very natural tend- 
ency of the human mind and heart when it 
loses touch with the true God, materialistic 
ideas began to manifest themselves among the 
old Aryans, and they thought of earthly fire as 
the most fitting symbol of Varuna— Agni. 
Yet it was not the material fire that they 
thought so much of as it was the glow of the 
fire, the warmth of it, its beneficent powers 
exerted in cookery, ete. The Aryans were 
never properly materialistic, but rather always 
idealistic and poetic. To fire—Agni—they 
presently added another earthly symbol of the 
“Intelligent Friend and Benefactor of Man,” 
namely, Soma, a mildly intoxicating drink, 
distilled from the soma plant. Now, as it was 
not fire, but Agni, the spirit of fire, that was 
worshiped, so it was not Soma the intoxicant, 
but rather that mysterious something which 
exhilarated and made them ‘‘happy.” The 
early Aryans, as we have said, were not idola- 
ters; they had, at first, neither priest nor tem- 
ple. Their worship was domestic and private. 
Theirs was the poetic habit of dreaming about 
the mysterious powers of nature as being the 
sign of the presence of Varuna, who made the 
universe; who sighed in the winds; who 
burned in the sun by day and glowed in the 
planets by night; who caused the rain to fall 
and the rivers to rush along ; whose garments 
were visible in the shadows as they flitted 
hither and yonder. They not only thought 
more of the invisible forces than of visible phe- 
nomena, bait they soon began, like true poets 
as they were, to attribute moral characteristics 
to these forces. Then they began to give them 
names, and these names, being of both the 
masculine and the feminine order, began to 
suggest the characteristics of the masculine 
and feminine in the gods. With them, how- 
ever, it was never sex, but the other character- 
istics such as strength and gentleness. The 
old Aryans were entirely free from the grossly 
sensual ideas of the Hamites. It is true that, 
in later times, after their descent into India, 
they soon came into contact with the Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian Hamites, from whom they 
borrowed their ideas of caste, the grosser ideas 
of sexuality in the gods, and, indeed, all the 
debasing features which have entered into the 
originally pure and beautiful nature-worship of 
our Japhethic fathers’ religion. 
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There are very distinct traces of high moral 
teaching among these primitive Aryans. Truth, 
‘purity, and hospitality, were virtures incul- 
cated. There are evidences of a deep sense of 
personal sin and transgression which led them 
to seek Varuna for mercy. Later, we find vari- 
ous ideas of sacrifice, offered to Varuna through 
Agni, or the hearth fire, or a fire built out in 
front of the house. Sometimes it was the fruit 
of the field, the fruit of the cow ; sometimes it 
was life, as the goat, the buffalo, and finally 
the horse. Where they got their idea of medi- 
ation through sacrifice is not clear, beyond 
many concealed suggestions that it must have 
been the remaining memory of a yet more 
primitive revelation. A close study even of 
the grossest forms of later Hinduism shows 
many a trace of the primitive revelation and 
history, of which we have not space to write 
more fully. A study of the characteristics of 
the primitive worship of our Aryan fathers can 
but leave on our minds a feeling of its original 
simplicity and beauty, nor can we help believ- 
ing that there were many worshipers of the 
true God, though they knew him not —chil- 
dren worshiping in the dark, feeling after God, 
if haply they might find him; and who shall 
say that many did not find him, who is ever 
seeking such to worship him—that is, truly 
spiritual men ? 

Passing from the older branch of the Aryan 
family, or the Japhethites, we see in their Greek 
descendants all the beautiful and splendid 
characteristics of the family genius breaking 
forth into most perfect flower. In Zeus we 
have the great god of light and the father of all 
the gods. In their idealism and poetry we see 
all the characteristics of their fathers. The re- 
ligion of the Greeks was essentially a worship 
of the unseen forces of nature —not of its 
phenomena. Originally there was no gross- 
ness in it; much less was there any of the 
coarse materialism of the Egyptians. To them, 
god was not in the visible phenomena, but in the 
mysterious and eternal invisible powers lying 
behind all of phenomena. We must look for 
their religion as it is embodied chiefly in the 
glorious sculptures in which the people recog- 
nized their gods — not the material marble, but 
the form into which it had been sculptured — 
Beauty, Grace and Strength, and in the beauti- 
ful myths in which these characteristics are set 
forth ; in their poetry, tragic and otherwise, in 
which the ideal and not the material is seen 
and recognized. Jike their Aryan ancestors, it 
is always the invisible, and mysterious, and 
beautiful that they see and worship. Not the 
water of the rushing torrent, but the force and 
motion of it. Not the water of the murmuring 
brook, but the gentleness of its motion, and 
the music which it makes rippling over its 
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pebbly bed. Not the light of the morning, but 
the dawn of the day. Not the night, but the 
mystery of the creeping shadows. Not the 
wind or the zephyr, but the noise of the wind 
and the whisper and kiss of the zephyr. Even 
after the Egyptians and the Phoenicians had 
made a great impact upon these Aryan Greeks, 
who borrowed from them their Hamite gods, 
it was not the grosser conceptions. For in- 
stance, in Aphrodite, we scarcely, at the be- 
ginning, see anything of Isis, or the sexual 
idea of womanhood and the conceptive prin- 
ciple of nature, but only the grace and beauty 
of the female form and the gentleness and 
charm of the female character. 

These same characteristics —I mean the ideal 
and poetical— may be seen in the sterner con- 
ceptions of the German and Norseman. Origi- 
nally, it was never with them the materialistic 
and gross, but the idealistic and the poetic. 
With them the powers of nature rather than 
nature are worshiped, and all these idealized 
and set forth in most charming myths, legends, 
and fairy stories. The nymphs of the woods 
and waters, of the darkness and the shadows, 
and all the delightful fairy stories these poetic 
people gave birth to and incorporated with 
their religion. It is true that there are some 
awfully stern and terrible aspects of God in 
Thor and Woden, but none of the gross and 
bestial traits of the gods of Egypt and Babylon, 
of Phoenicia and Canaan. 

The Greeks were finally corrupted, first in 
their religious ideas by contact with Egypt and 
Pheenicia, and later on in morals and life, and 
so fell from their high estate into the mire and 
filth of Hamitism. Even so did Israel fall 
from her high estate into the arms of Baal and 
Astarte. The Greek god Zeus is, undoubtedly, 
of Aryan, or primitive Indo-Germanic origin, 
but later corruptions, borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, degraded this immortal god to a human 
or mortal being, subject to birth and death—a 
mere nature-god. This remark is also true of 
others of the Greek deities of the first rank. 

Considering the whole Greek conception of 
religion and worship, we find that in primitive 
times it was not only infinitely purer and higher 
than the Egyptian, but that it carried with it 
all the characteristics of the genius of the Ar- 
yan family. Idealism, poetry, art, intellectual- 
ity of the higher sort, and even spirituality. 
We may say that the fundamental religious 
ideas of the Greeks found expression in their 
art, their poetry, their philosophy, their love of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good : but their 
evil communications with the Egyptians and 
the Pheenicians corrupted their morals as well 
as their civilization, and ultimately led to their 
downfall. Considered from their own point of 
view, we see all the proper characteristics of 
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the Indo-European religion. A most careful 
student of this matter remarks of the Greek : 
He ‘‘is a most decided idealist, in direct con- 
trast to the blank materialism of more recent 
times [the final result of Egyptian ideas early 
communicated through contact with their reli- 
gious conception of the gods]. In mountain, 
grotto, river, waves, and the like, the material 
part interests him not at all; in his sight it 
entirely fades away. What does concern him, 
what interests and affects him, is the grace, 
the clearness, and the movement of the foun- 
tain, the unchanging might of the river, the 
shady darkness of the grove, the luxuriant 
moisture of the meadow, the play of color on 
the waves of the ocean—in short, it is these, 
and other similar spiritual qualities, as it were, 
which react upon his soul. These he does not 
regard as qualities belonging to the body, but 
he feels them to be manifestations of life, forms 
of divine activity ; and these divine energies 
at once become to him divine figures and divine 
persons. In Helios, the Greek did not worship 
the sun, but the god who causes the sun to rise 
and bestows upon men the benefits of light. 
In Zeus he did not worship the heavens, but 
the high, ethical, divine personality that gained 
by lot the heavens in ether and clouds. Among 
the Greeks, in the bloom of Indo-European 
mythology, there was preserved, and at the 
same time developed in a peculiar manner, 
precisely that ideal and ethical character which 
we ascribe to the Indo-European genius in 
general.” 

It is a pleasure to turn from this. review of 
the religion of the Hamites and Japhethites, in 
the former of which families all is so gross and 
bestial, and in the latter all so vague and un- 
real, though to a certain extent pure and enno- 
bling, to consider the fundamental idea of the 
Shemites, from whom sprang the Hebrew na- 
tion, and to whom, in an especial manner, per- 

_taimed the covenants and promises of God. The 
Shemites, as we have seen, were mainly settled 
in Upper Arabia and Mesopotamia. They were 
almost entirely dominated by the Hamites, as 
far as their civilization and material condition 
were concerned; but there is every reason to 
believe that they kept and maintained in com- 
parative purity their traditional religious and 
moral life. At least there is no evidence that 
they were idolaters or polytheists, except when 
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apostatized to the Hamites. For a record of 
the religious cult of this family of the human 
race, we must depend almost exclusively upon 
the Bible, the most ancient and authentic rec- 
ord of primitive times. The name Shem is 
significant, as, indeed, are also the names of 
Ham and Japheth. Ham, meaning ‘hot,’ and 
probably pointing to human passions which so 
largely characterized the religion of his de- 
scendants. Japheth, meaning ‘“ enlargement,’’ 
points to that vast Indo-European population 
which sprang from him, coupled with the activ- 
ity of temperament which was so characteristic 
of his family. Shem signifies ‘‘name,’’? and 
probably points to that ‘‘ Name’ above all 
names, which from the first was the object of 
his contemplation. 

The Harnites were dwellers in cities and great 
and mighty builders, and were devoted to the 
arts and sciences. They were great astrono- 
mersand mathematicians. They cultivated the 
soil and increased its productiveness. The 
Japhethites, originally nomadic, became trav- 
elers, soldiers, artists and poets, philosophers 
and civilizers, rather as culturists than mate- 
rialists. We need only to contrast the architec- 
ture of the Egyptians with that of the Greeks 
to see the vast and essential difference between 
the civilization developed by the one religious 
idea and that of the other. The one is earthly 
and heavy; the other is heavenly and light. 
The one is from beneath, the other from above. 
The Shemites were never city builders. They 
were not even agriculturists. They were no- 
madic — shepherds and herdsmen — perhaps in 
some cases merchants, traveling from one part 
of the world to another. They lived in tents, 
not in houses—in the open fields, and not in 
towns and cities. Their temple was the open 
heavens — their god was an invisible NAME, 
whom they adored and worshiped in spirit, 
without even an attempt to embody or identify 
him with any visible phenomena, He was the 
creator, but never the creature. He was overall, 
above all, and blessed. The three cults were 
as follows: Hamites, materialists ; Japhethites, 
idealists; Shemites, spiritualists. Their reli- 
gious ideas were derived, probably, as follows : 
Hamites, from observation —miaterial science ; 
Japhethites, from speculation — philosophical 
culture ; Shemites, from inspiration —reyela- 
tion. 


CHAPTER III. 
WORSHIP IN PRIMITIVE TIMES. 


HERE can be hardly a doubt that the 
first and happy pair whom God created 
and placed in the Gardén of Eden wor- 

shiped him there for the brief period of their 
primeval innocence; though no specific account 
is given us. That they knew the “ voice of the 
Lord?’ and that he was in the habit of ‘ walk- 
ing with them in the Garden in the cool of the 
day, and talking with them,’’! we most assur- 
edly gather from the Scriptures. How God 
appeared to them we do not know, but most 
likely as he did in later times in some form as 
of the ‘‘ Angel of the Lord,’’ of whose first ap- 
pearance we read in Genesis xvi, where he came 
and spoke words of comfort and cheer to poor, 
outeast Hagar.? All such appearances were 
but the foreshadowings of the final incarnation 
of God among men in the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

What the manner of this primeval worship 
was, we have no means of knowing; but it 
was, most likely, adoration and the sweet com- 
munion of simplicity; for sin had not yet en- 
tered in, and there was no need of sacrifice or 
any kind of propitiation, no confession of sin, 
and probably not even prayer, for the Lord 
God was ever present. But after sin entered 
in, and man had awakened to the full con- 
sciousness of his moral nature and ali its ter- 
rible responsibilities, there came in a new form 
of worship. In his abounding mercy God did 
not cut man off on account of his sin, but pro- 
ceeded at once to reclaim him. In this act of 
grace we have the first glimpse of the inau- 
guration of sacrifice as a means of approach to 
God, and as underlying all subsequent wor- 
ship. To the guilty pair God spoke words of 
hope and encouragement, taking their part as 
against the serpent who beguiled them, and 
promising that in due time there should arise 
from among their descendants one who should 
bruise the head of the serpent*® and so deliver 
them, and bring them back to God in reconcil- 
iation and peace. At this time we are told 
that .God made them ‘‘coats of skins, and 
clothed them.’ Up to this time death had 
not entered into the world. But, in order to 
clothe the sinful pair with coats of skins, some 
animal or animals had to be slain, and from 
them the skins were taken. There can be no 
doubt that the animals thus slain were used in 
sacrifice, and their skins taken for clothing — 
not only in the physical sense, but also in a 
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deeper spiritual and moral sense. ‘The sacri- 
fice thus offered was undoubtedly the first 
great type of the sacrifice of Christ, that ‘‘seed 
of the woman,’ before promised, and the skin- 
clothing representing that righteousness of 
Christ which is still our only covering. Isaiah 
beautifully sings of this divine clothing, in 
connection with the great promise of the com- 
ing Messiah: ‘‘I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God; for 
he hath clothed me with the garments of salva- 
tion, he hath covered me with the robe of 
righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh him- 
self with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth 
herself with her jewels.’?! Later on in the 
story of man, in his relation to God, as a reli- 
gious being, we find Cain and Abel approaching 
God to worship him, each with an offering. 
Cain bringing his offering from the fruits of 
the earth, while Abel brought his sacrifice from 
the flock.? Of these two offerings and offerers, 
one was accepted and the other was rejected. 
Abel’s offering was accepted because it was. 
offered in faith*—that is, in obedience to di- 
rections which God had given, and in confi- 
dence that he would be accepted through his 
obedience or faith in the matter of the offering. 
That there was at least, on Abel’s part, confes- 
sion of sin, praise, and prayer we must assume 
from what we know of the nature of worship, 
as developed later on, all which had connec- 
tion with these earliest acts of faith and wor- 
ship. We know, further, that about this time 
there occurred a schism in the human family, 
the one part worshiping God according to the 
rule of faith, the other part apostatizing from 
God according to the unbelief and pride of 
Cain. In the days of the third son of Adam 
(that is, the third whose genealogy is given) we 
read ; ‘*Then began men to call upon the name 
of the Lord,’’ or more literally, ‘to call them- 
selves by the name of the Lord.’’4 ‘This re- 
minds us of what is said of the early disciples 
of Christ: ‘And the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch.’”’® At that time, 
when men first began to call themselves by the 
naine of the Lord, they certainly, also, with this 
confession of faith called upon his name in 
confession and prayer, and no doubt in adora- 
tion and praise. At any rate, there was evi- 
dently a very definite habit of worship, in 
which apparently the worshipers acknowledged 
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their sins, and cast themselves upon God for 
his mercy. This worship continued in a lessen- 
ing number of people during the antediluvian 
period until apparently very few were left. 
Among these were Enoch ‘‘ who walked with 
God,”’! and obtained ‘this witness that he 
pleased God.”?? Noah also walked with God, 
having “found grace with him.’ All this 
implies worship — that is, communication with 
God in respect of man’s needs, moral and spir- 
itual. And this is true worship! That Noah 
was familiar with, and habituated to, sacrificial 
worship is plain from the fact that the first 
thing he did after coming out of the ark with 
his household was to build an altar unto the 
Lord, and ‘‘took of every clean beast, and of 
every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings 
on the altar.’’* Surely, it is impossible not to 
conclude that such acts of worship were even 
continued during the time of their imprison- 
ment in the ark. At least, if the sacrifices 
were not continued while in the ark, worship 
was. That Noah called upon the name of the 
Lord, and ordered what we would call “ family 
worship’? with his household day by day, we 
cannot but think. 

After the great spiritual rebellion in the 
family of Ham, which culminated in the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel, the confusion of 
tongues by the Lord, and the subsequent scat- 
tering of the people, there seems to have been 
a great general apostasy. The Japhethites 
seem to have migrated toward the north, the 
Hamites westward and southward, settling in 
Egypt; while the Shemites took to the plains 
of Mesopotamia and Upper Arabia. In course 
of time, the Hamites largely flowed back upon 
the Shemites, and the two families became to 
a certain extent mixed, the Hamites largely 
dominating the children of Shem. In the 
opening chapter of this book, we have already 
seen in detail something of this race move- 

“ment. The Shemites were much corrupted by 
the gross idolatry of the Hamites, which they 
gradually adopted, together with their civili- 
zation; so that we see that even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, had become an idolater. 
How long an interval of time had elapsed be- 
tween the overthrow of the conspiracy at Babel 
and the call of Abraham, we have no certain 
means of knowing. It must have been a much 
longer period of time than we are wont to 
think from the simple and fragmentary char- 
acter of Bible history, which does not pretend 
to give us complete history, but only so much 
of it as is necessary for the purpose of setting 
forth God’s revelation to us. In any case, we 
are safe in saying, that, though Ham and his 
descendants had completely apostatized from 
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God and given themselves up to gross and car- 
nal ‘‘nature-worship,” and Japheth and his 
descendants (though at the time of Abraham 
they had not yet fallen into the materialism 
and bestiality of Ham) had, in a large measure, 
lost the earlier and more spiritual tradition of 
God, and had begun only through a very fine 
and poetic idealism to seek God, “if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him” 
again, there were those in the family of Shem 
who had preserved the tradition of God as he 
was known before the flood, and by their 
father, the son of Noah. ‘These few, no doubt, 
preserved a true and spiritual worship of God, 
holding to the unity and spirituality of his 
being, and worshiping him as the Creator of 
the world and the Preserver of men; as the 
One against whom sin is committed, and from 
whom forgiveness must come. ‘There is reason 
to believe, from the most recent discoveries, 
that in the great and splendid city of Ur of the 
Chaldees, from whence Abraham came, though 
wholly given over to the Hamite worship, tra- 
ditions of the creation, the flood, the confusion 
of tongues at Babel were still retained, and 
especially is it noteworthy that at least one 
ordinance of God was somehow preserved and 
still held sacred out of the ruin of revelation, 
namely, the sanctification of the Sabbath day. 
“Other sacred usages, originally of divine 
origin, but sadly corrupted in Abraham’s day, 
also survived. The summits of all the mighty 
towers and temples, with which the country 
abounded, had their altars, on which sacrifices 
were offered to their gods.’’ Their gods, in- 
deed, were mere creatures of their imagination 
or the powers of nature which they had per- 
sonified; but their sacrifices were the corrupted 
and degenerated remains of a once pure and 
spiritual worship, offered to the true and only 
Jehovah. Whatever of pure and spiritual con- 
ception of God remained at this age of the 
world was preserved by the descendants of 
Shem. Abraham, though reared amidst all 
these splendid and sensuous idolatries, seems 
to have been one who still retained in compar- 
ative, if not in absolute purity, a faith in one 
only and true God, and he refused to bow 
down to and worship the false gods of the 
heathen people around him. ‘The traditions 
of Abraham’s struggles with his idolatrous 
neighbors, and even of his conflict with his 
father, as preserved by the Jews, are full of 
interest, but we have not the space to allow 
of their rehearsal, Abraham did preserve his 
soul in purity, as the lily does its beauty 
though resting in the pools of blackest water. 
Abraham was, perhaps, the last of his race to 
whom the knowledge of God remained in any- 
thing like purity and simplicity. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that God called him out from 
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among the heathen of Ur, as he did Lot out of 
Sodom, that with him there might be a new 
beginning of worship in the knowledge of God. 
It is almost certain that the exodus of Abra- 
ham and his kindred was about contemporary 
with the founding of Babylon — in other words, 
just before the enormous populations of these 
parts had slidden down hopelessly into the 
utter darkness and degradation of the Hamitic 
worship. 

We do not lose sight of the fact, however, 
that in the land toward which Abraham mi- 
grated, and in which he had an actual home, 

_God still had his witnesses — or at least one wit- 
ness. For in this land, and just after he had 
returned from the pursuit and victory over the 
confederate kings from whom he rescued his 
nephew, Lot, and other chief citizens of Sodom, 
and recovered all the spoil taken from the city, 
Abraham met with that strange and mysterious 
personality, Melchizedek, priest of the Most 
High God.! In Melchizedek Abraham met 
with one who was even in advance of him in 
knowledge, and above him in spiritual relation. 
Here, also, we get a glimpse of some other 
external elements in primitive worship. The 
king of Salem brought forth bread and wine, 
which, without question, were used, as we say, 
eucharistically, or in any case spiritually; and 
here, also, we find Abraham giving to Melchiz- 
edek tithes of all he possessed. The account 
is very meager, but it helps us to understand 
something of the fundamentals of primitive 
worship. Who this Melchizedek was, it is dif- 
ficult to say. Whether a solitary priest of God 
in those dark and apostate regions, or whether 
he was an early manifestation of our Lord Jesus, 
come down to meet with and instruct Abraham, 
who had been chosenas the progenitor of a new 
race of believing men, we do not know. I am 
inclined to think he was a supernatural being— 
even Jehovah himself— appearing to Abraham 
to teach him the way of life and godliness ; and 
the more so that, up to this time, we have no 
suggestion of any priesthood among the Semitic 
people. 

Before the time of meeting with Melchiz- 
edek, we find Abraham building altars at sev- 
eral places on his line of march and journey- 
ings.2, What was offered upon these altars we 
do not know, as no account is given. Doubt- 
less, a lamb from the flock, as being in accord- 
ance with the early traditions; or, at most, 
some birds or beasts from among the ‘clean’? 
creatures. That the offering was an act of wor- 
ship, and was accompanied by words spoken by 
the worshiper there is no doubt; for we read 
that on Abraham’s return from Egypt, whither 
he had gone down on account of the famine, he 
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returned to the place where he had first set up 
an altar, and ‘‘there he called on the name of 
the Lord.’ It will be no stretch of the imag- 
ination to supply the simple service that took 
place at that altar where Abraham tarried on his 
way up out ot Egypt. In the days of Seth, the 
third from Adam, we have seen that men ‘‘ be- 
gan to call upon the name of the Lord.’? They 
must have had the very same warrant then that 
the psalmist had, centuries later, when he de- 
clared of the Lord that he ‘‘is nigh unto all 
them that call upon him, to all that call upon 
him in truth. He will fulfill the desire of them 
that fear him: he also will hear their cry, and 
will save them.’’! Wecan fancy Abraham rev- 
erently drawing near to the altar on which he 
had placed his offering, either standing or 
kneeling, with face upturned toward heaven 
and saying: ‘‘O Lord, truly I am thy servant ; 
I am thy servant, and the son of thine hand- 
maid; thou hast loosed my bonds. I will offer 
to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, and will 
call upon the name of the Lord.’” 

In this land of Canaan, where Abraham was 
sojourning, and where he subsequently re- 
mained after Isaac had been given to him, the 
Hamites, in their idolatrous worship, mingled 
the blood of their own children in the sacrifices 
to their false gods, especially to Moloch. Abra- 
ham was familiar with the rite of human sacri- 
fice as practiced by the heathen, both in Canaan 
and in the city of Ur from whence he had been 
called out. »* Once and for all God tried his 
faith in this matter, and stayed his hand as it 
was uplifted to slay his son, and said unto him : 
‘Now I know that thou fearest God, seeing 
thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
from me. And Abraham lifted up his eyes, 
and looked, and behold behind him a ram, 
caught in a thicket by his horns: and Abra- 
ham went and took the ram, and offered 
him up for a burnt offering in the stead of 
his son.’’* This was God’s way of at once 
trying the faith of Abraham, and forever put- 
ting away from him and his descendants the 
awful crime of human sacrifice, and at the same 
time, by the combined offering of Isaac and 
the final slaying of the ram, we have a proph- 
ecy of the coming great Sacrifice which Christ, 
through the eternai Spirit, made of himself, 
when he offered himself a sacrifice for sin to 
God. The sons of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
followed in the footsteps of their father in their 
manner of worship. 

Before attempting any summary of the ele- 
ments which entered into the primitive worship 
of those who knew the true God, it is necessary 
that we include in our data the simple story of 
the worship practiced by the patriarch Job. 
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We read that at that time, say, about midway 
between Abraham and Moses, it was the custom 
of ‘‘the sons of God to present themselves be- 
fore the Lord.’”’'! This may have been some 
solemn annual feast, at which all the pious peo- 
ple of the countryside gathered to worship. 
But what is more interesting still is the fact 
that Job himself was in the habit of connect- 
ing with his worship a solemn sacrifice for sin. 
It was the custom in those days and in that 
country to celebrate with feasting and mirth 
the birthdays of the children of a family. Job 
had a large family of seven sons and three 
daughters. On the recurring birthdays of these 
sons, they in turn would all assemble to cele- 
brate them with eating and drinking wine. 
There is every reason to believe that these chil- 
dren of Job were piously brought up, and wor- 
shipful children. Job did not join them in 
their feasting, as either being too old, or as 
haying no particular taste for such mirthful- 
ness, though he was not unwilling that his 
children should have a happy and joyous time. 
He was not afraid of their going to any length 
of deliberate sinfulness, but he was afraid that, 
in the midst of their merriment, they might 
“curse God’’—that is, forget or ‘‘ renounce 
God ’’—by falling into that overconfidence of 
youth and under the power of the present. He, 
therefore, after the round of feasting was over, 
“sent and sanctified them, and rose up early 
in the morning, and offered burnt offerings ac- 
cording to the number of them all: for Job 
said, It may Le that my sons have sinned and 
cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job con- 
tinually.’’? ‘“No more lovely scene of simple 
faith and religious peace has ever been con- 
ceived than that which the historian discovers 
to us in these five verses.’? This lets us into 
two facts. That the sacrifices offered in these 
primitive times were in part expiatory in their 
nature, and were offered, not by a specially 
appointed priest but either by the individual 
worshiper on his own behalf, or Ly the father, 
as priest of his own household there. Religion 
with the Se: ites was not a national and state 
affair. It was no elaborate cult for priests and 
temples, with all the ritual of a priesthood at- 
tached, Lut a simple approach to God by the 
individual, or at most by a father in behalf of 
his family. This simplicity obtained among 
the early people of God until the time of the 
Exodus, when they were taken up out of Egypt 
and ini the Wilderness organized into a nation 
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with a national religion to be observed formally 
and continuously until the great Antitype— 
the Eternal Son of God—should come and 
take up into himself all these sensuous and 
visible ceremonials by fulfilling them. 

We may now very well gather together in a 
few sentences what we have learned of the 
most primitive worship : 

1. A belief in one only and true God whom 


.they worshiped as the Creator and Preserver of 


men, 

2. An acknowledgment of human sin and 
transgression, on account of which appeal for 
forgiveness must be made to God. 

3. A belief that with God there was mercy 
and forgiveness for sinful men. 

4. That in order to obtain the divine for- 
giveness, sin must be confessed and a sacrifice 
offered in the blood of some animal, by which 
the demerit of sin was expressed in the death 
of the sacrifice, and acceptance of the sacrifice 
acknowledged by the rising smoke from the 
altar. 

5. That the worship of God also included 
the expression of glad thanksgiving to him for 
all the common mercies of life. 

6. The character of God as holy and just, as 
the Overseer of his people, was clearly irecog- 
nized ; and that he was also a living Redeemer 
who would, in full time, take up and avenge 
our wrongs and vindicate his acs apane in 
his dealings with us. : 

7. That he is a being infinitely near to us, 
though also infinitely separated and apart from 

$s; yet so cognizant of all our affairs, so ten- 
der and regardful of, so absolutely incapable of 
doing us any wrong or of allowing any wrong 
to be done to us that is permanent, ‘that, 
“though he should seem to slay us, or in fact 
should do so, as far as this life is concerned, 
we may still trust him, and that without being 
able to understand or fathom his ways.”’ 

8. That two worlds are ours, one in which 
we now live and one into which we shall come 
after the life that now is has been lived out. 

g. The very existence of God transcendent 
to us, and yet to whom we are bound as the 
subject of love and worship, is the absolute 
ground of our faith ina life to come. We, in- 
deed, see this more clearly than did the early 
worshipers of God, yet they also did discern it 
and rejoiced init. ‘‘Godisnot the God of the 
dead, but of the living ;’’ and not of the present 
living inhabitants of this earth, but of those 
living ones who were once dead, as Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 


CHAPTER IV: 
THE STORY OF JOB. 


Y common consent of all critics the Book 
of Job, if not the very oldest, is the 
finest poem in the world. Both Gibbon, 

the historian, and Carlyle, that master of criti- 
cism in literary matters, agree that in all the 
literature of the world there is no work with 
which it can be compared, its excellency in 
every direction is so preéminent. And yet it 
is a book that is not generally read, even by 
Bible readers; perhaps because the argument 
is sometimes difficult to follow; perhaps be- 
cause few have come to understand that, though 
written in proverbial form, its argument is sus- 
tained with perfect continuity from beginning 
toend. It ought to be read through, if not at 
a single sitting, at least with a careful remem- 
brance of what has gone before, if the reading 
is to be broken, or taken up at intervals. 

- That Job wasa real person it seems to me 
there ought not to be any reasonable doubt. 
Like Abraham, he is altogether too human to 
be an invention, too much like ourselves, es- 
pecially in his weaknesses, to be a myth. It 
would be difficult to understand how Ezekiel 
could have referred to him in connection with 
Noah and Daniel, two undoubted historical 
characters, if he had not been known as a his- 
torical personage; or how James could have 
referred to him as the greatest example of pa- 
tience, if there had been any suspicion that he 
was a mere fiction.! Nevertheless, there are 
some able critics who maintain that the whole 
book —characters and all—is a purely ficti- 
tious work, designed to serve the purpose of 
teaching, much like our Lord’s parables. But 
we must remember that the best canon for the 
settlement of all such questions is that one 
which assumes that the obvious impression 
which Scripture makes upon the common mind 
is the true one. If we should follow all the 
mazes of modern criticism as to the historical 
truth of the various books of the Bible, their 
genuineness, authenticity, dates, etc., we should 
be absolutely landed in confusion worse con- 
founded in respect to almost every separate book 
in the Bible. I do not say that, should it be 
proved that this sublime book is a pure work of 
fiction, a parabolic drama worked out for the 
purpose of setting before us in this concrete way 
the most difficult problems of life, such a fact 
would in any way invalidate the book as a part 
of the teaching which God has given us for our 
learning and comfort, but only there is no proof 
that such is the case. ‘The story itself may be 
either a literal history in all its details, or it 
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may be a dramatized history, based on sub- 
stantial facts, much as Shakespeare has drama- 
tized the personal histories of some of the 
English kings. In either case, the story is 
equally valuable. I am inclined strongly to 
the opinion, after doing my best through many 
years of study, that the story is a true and lit- 
eral one, preserved by the good providence of 
God and handed down to us from those long- 
ago centuries in which Job lived, first by oral 
tradition, and subsequently written by some 
unknown author whose genius was directed by 
the inspiring and guiding Spirit of God, much 
in the same way, as to mode, as the Homeric 
tales have been preserved to us, first by oral 
tradition, and later by some great poet who 
edited and then wrote them down. It is quite 
possible that, in editing the story of Job and 
his friends, the editor has taken a lawful lit- 
erary license in the construction and movement 
of this great life drama. 

Assuming, then, the reality of the characters 
set forth in the book, we are still left much in 
the dark as to the exact locality of Uz, the 
dwelling place of our great patriarch. The 
topographical references, as well as allusions, 
to the various natural phenomena throughout 
the poem cannot be taken as a certain guide. 
It is most likely that Job was an Arab prince, a 
Semite who never lost the knowledge of the 
true God, and who held fast by the primitive 
revelation handed down by Noah, not always 
without loss or additions, but in the main suf- 
ficiently pure to save those who heeded it from 
idolatry and polytheism. The whole book 
goes to show that not only Job, but his friends, 
had a most exalted and pure conception of God 
as the transcendent Creator and Moral Govy- 
ernor of the world, as well as the Preserver of 


men. The land of Uz, it would seem from many 


Scriptural references, was to the east of Pales- 
tine, and north of Edom, and bordering on the 
western confines of Chaldea. Job himself was 
no doubt a patriarch of that middle era to 
which Abraham belonged — certainly he lived 
long before Moses. The great longevity to 
which he attained—an hundred and forty 
years'—the mention of only one kind of 
money,” and the fact that only the three most 
ancient musical instruments are mentioned,? all 
point to the fact that Job lived in a very early 
age after the dispersion of the three families of 
Noah from the plains of Babel. He lived, 
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therefore, in an age long before Moses had 


written the law, or instituted the Hebrew wor- 
- ship. The absence of all reference to any 
former Scripture, to Jerusalem, to the Law, or 
to any ceremonial observance known to the 
Hebrews, is sufficient evidence of this fact. 
Moreover, there is in all Job’s utterances a con- 
tinual undertone and outcry for a revelation of 
God, which seems never to have been given up 
to the time Jehovah spoke toward the close of 
the book. The piety and worship of Job was 
either the result of the highest type of natural 
religion —not nature-worship— or the result, 
as we have said, of a knowledge of God ob- 
tained from the primitive revelation handed 
down by Noah. The latter supposition is the 
more probable. In no other religion than that 
of the Semites do we find anything like such 
pure and exalted ideas of God. That Job knew 
something of the law of righteousness and the 
meaning of sacrifice, in connection with wor- 
ship on account of sin, is another evidence of 
the comparative purity of his conception of 
God. The Noachian traditions must have been 
still comparatively fresh in Job’s time; and if 
he lived contemporarily with or immediately 
after Abraham, it is not improbable that some 
of the knowledge vouchsafed to Abraham was 
imparted to Job and to those men who, like 
him—his three friends, and doubtless many 
others who lived in the same times—were the 
worshipers of the true God. The book in its 
present form was most probably written in the 
Solomonic age — that is, the history preserved 
for us in the book belonged to an age about 
sixteen centuries before Christ, whereas the 
poem itself was composed something like 700 
or 800 years before the advent of our Lord. 

To give a perfect analysis of the book —or 
rather, we should say, this sublime drama — 
would require more space than is at our dis- 
posal, though I regard it as one of the most 
important books in the Bible. Yet we must be 
content with the merest outline of this story of 
human suffering and struggle after God. Let 
it be first understood that there is in this book 
no mere philosophical conception of God. God 
is known either from an original revelation of 
himself, or from a moral and spiritual appre- 
hension of him through the religious nature. 
Job is essentially a religious, not simply a moral 
book. In it we find religion pure and simple — 
that is, it has to do with the relations existing 
between God and man, the human and the 

_divine. Itis a highly individualized statement 
of religion; for while there is an occasional 
reference to other persons, and even to man in 
general — indeed, ‘‘ there is,’’ as Carlyle says, a 
“noble universality’? about it—it has to do 
solely with the question of God’s dealings with 
this one man Job, as a man known to him and 
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in whom he has the deepest interest. So, on 
the other hand, God was to him a God person- 
ally and individually related to him — his Days- 
man, his Kinsman, his Redeemer— upon whom 
he passionately laid a personal claim for help 
and deliverance out of his miseries, especially 
out of the miseries arising from the tormenting 
mental and spiritual problems which were riot- 
ing in his soul, while he was groping about in 
impenetrable darkness. The movement of the 
great religious inquiry is, indeed, from beneath 
upward —that is, Job starts from himself and 
his own misfortunes and seeks to reach upward 
to God. Heis constantly interpreting God by 
his experiences, rather than interpreting his 
experience by God. A more lofty phase of reli- 
gion comes later on when God fully reveals 
himself to Job and comforts him with a fuller 
and diviner knowledge of the truth than he 
had before. 

The book is divided into three parts: The 
Prologue, the Argument, and the Postlude. 
The first and the last are in prose, while the 
body of the book is in the most classic poetry — 
a poetry which the late Mr. Froude said ‘will 
one day be seen towering up alone, far above 
all the poetry of the world.’? The argument 
is in three cycles, conducted between Job and 
his three friends, each friend appearing in each 
of the cycles except the last, in which one of 
them retires. In general, we may be content 
with saying that the argument turns on the re- 
lation of affliction to the sins of those afflicted, 
and on the use of suffering as an instrument for 
the sanctification and discipline of the right- 
eous, without regard to any particular sin com- 
mitted by the afflicted one, but rather with re- 
gard to the inherent sinfulness of the nature 
of man, and with reference to his future and 
higher standing and communion with God. It 
has been called the book of individual disci- 
pline for the learning of self. It has sometimes 
been allegorized and dealt with as a parable of 
man, as such, in relation to sin and God. An 
acute student of this school of interpreters gives 
us this point of view: (a) Job the righteous 
man (Adam) before his trial; (6) Job (Adam) 
under trial; (c) Job’s (Adam’s) fall or failure 
under trial ; (d) the failure of Experience, Tra- 
dition, and Law, the three points of view of the 
three friends, taken in their argument with Job 
to humble Job (the natural man) and bring him 
to a confession of not only sin but sinfulness 
before God; (e) Job’s (man’s) self-righteous- 
ness; (f) Job (man) under revelation; (g) Job ~ 
(man) under God’s direct and personal teach- 
ing; (#) Job (man) under conviction and thor- 
oughly penitent; (7) Job (penitent man) for- 
given; and (7) Job restored and glorified. This 
is suggestive but fanciful, and certainly detracts 
from the sublimer teachings of the book. 
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1. THE Crux. The whole meaning of the 
Book of Job turns upon the historical incident 
set forth in the prologue. Here we find God 
pointing Job out to Satan (who had come up 
with the sons of God) as ‘‘a perfect and an 
upright man,” and ‘‘one that feared God and 
eschewed evil.’ To this elogium of Job Sa- 
tan made reply: ‘‘ Doth Job serve God for 
naught??? That is, this ‘‘ accuser of the breth- 
ren’? at once denied the genuineness of Job’s 
piety, and grounded it in selfishness. He 
served God because it was profitable for him to 
do so. His piety was, Satan insinuated, of a 
purely commercial character. This insinuation 
God rejected and allowed Satan to put the mat- 
ter to test. Then follows the terrible loss of 
property and of all Job’s children. A perfect 
hurricane of trouble this! Yet Job sinned not, 
but held fast his integrity; instead of being 
tempted by his afflictions to renounce God, he 
nobly bowed to the storm and answered, with 
his mantle rent and his face on the ground in an 
attitude of worship: ‘‘The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.”?! Again Satan appeared before God, 
and the integrity of Job was pointed out, not- 
withstanding the terrible and unmerited afflic- 
tions which had been permitted to fall upon 
him. To this Satan made reply, turning even 
Job’s piety into an account against him: 
‘‘Skin for skin; yea all that a man hath will 
he give for his life.’”’ That is, Job is a selfish 
man, indifferent to the loss of children, caring 
only for himself. As long as he keep his 
own skin whole and his life to himself he will 
do very well; ‘‘but put forth thine hand now, 
and touch his bone, and his flesh, and he will 
curse thee to thy face.’’?? The Lord delivered 
him a second time into the hand of Satan to do 
his worst, short of taking his life, which would 
have been fatal to the trial. Satan did his 
worst, smiting him with boils from head to 
feet. The disease was probably the most loath- 
some form of leprosy known as elephantiasis. 
We read that it was a burning and wasting 
fever in his flesh, and that it struck in even to 
his bones. It banished him from his house and 
family, and drove him to one of the huge ash- 
heaps common in oriental countries. There 
he became a byword and a reproach to every- 
one—even the little children mocked him, 
To his wife, who taunted him, he replied with 
sublime meekness : ‘‘ What! Shall we receive 
good at the hands of God, and shall we not re- 
‘ceive evil?”’? ‘In all this did not Job sin with 
his lips.’ This, then, is the question to be 
tried to a conclusion: Is religion, where it 
really exists, a matter of selfishness, dependent 
upon any measure of profit or reward? When 
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a soul is truly related to God, will the integ- 
rity of that relation stand in spite of all trials 
which the man may have to undergo? The ° 
service of God is not without reward, but it 
is not for reward. ‘‘ Godliness is profitable for 
the life that now is and that which is to come,’’ 
but truly religious men are not religious for 
the sake of the profit; they will gladly suffer 
the loss of all things and ‘‘count them but 
dung,’ if only they may win God and Christ 
and be found in him, not having their own 
righteousness but the righteousness, commun- 
ion, and companionship of God. 

The other great matter growing out of this 
trial of Job is one that naturally follows, 
namely, that true religion has its strength in 
that old and often repeated declaration : ‘‘ The 
just shall live by faith.’? According to the 
accepted theology of Job and his friends, prof- 
itableness was closely associated with piety. 
God was conceived of as holy and just, deal- 
ing with men solely on principles of retributive 
justice. The good would be rewarded with all 
manner of temporal blessings, and the wicked 
would be followed in this life with disaster and 
overthrow, so that righteousness and wicked- 
ness alike were rewarded and punished in this 
life. This was a ‘‘sight’’ theology; and it 
was on this basis that Satan framed his attack 
upon Job. It was the overthrow of this the- 
ology which brought Job into his deepest 
darkness, threw him into the most profound 
distress of mind, and tormented him most, 
leading him almost to blaspheme God and 
charge him with injustice in allowing such 
suffering to come upon him without any just 
cause for it. For in the madness of Job’s bit- 
ter complaint, frantic with trouble, he charges 
God with injustice, not only toward him but 
toward man in general, if a righteous man, 
such as he confessedly should be and con- 
sciously was, was allowed to suffer as he was 
suffering, and especially if God took no notice 
of it, nor came to his relief. He also craves at 
the same time vindication from the false accu- 
sation under which he was compelled to lie by 
reason of the charges of his three friends. In 
fact, Job, in this time of mental disturbance 
and spiritual darkness, accuses God of injustice 
in two different ways ; first, that he was unjust 
in his dealings with men, in respect of suffering, 
where there was no direct reason for it, as in his 
case —for he knew that he had committed no 
special iniquity and knew that his conscience 
was good in God’s sight —and, secondly, that 
it was of no adyantage fora man to be right- 
eous since evil followed the righteous even as 
the wicked man In this he came near justi- 
fying Satan’s taunt, that religious men served 
God for profit and not out of pure devotion. 
The remarkable thing is that in all this mael- 
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strom of temptation, under these frightful 
trials and mental distress, Job never renounced 
God. Even when he charged him with in- 
justice in a moment of passion, he fell at his 
feet in the next sentence, and cried out: ‘O 
not that, my God! Ido not know, I do not 
understand! In any case, whatever be the 
truth, and however deep be the darkness; 
however sorely thou mayest afflict me, it seems 
as without a cause; yea, though thou slay me, 
yet will I trust thee.’’! This, then, is the an- 
swer to Satan. The true man serves God not 
with sight, or because it is profitable, and be- 
cause he understands all his dealings with him, 
but because he believes God and trusts him, 
without profit, without present blessedness, 
without understanding. ‘The just shall live 
by faith.” 

2. JoB’s TEMPTATIONS. The temptations 
or trials of Job were, as above intimated, three- 
fold. (a) The sudden downcoming of the 
storm which swept away at one stroke all his 
wealth and robbed him of all his children. A 
greater calamity, at first thought, it would 
seem impossible for any man to suffer. Sucha 
tornado of trouble coming, as it were, like a 
bolt out of a clear blue sky, was enough to lift 
the best of men off his feet. Looked at from 
the point of view of a man who, like Job, 
‘‘feared God and eschewed evil,’’? whose whole 
life was one continuous act of devotion, it is not 
surprising that even the astute Satan concluded 
that religion would not survive such a shock. 
It is never once intimated that Job ever 
thought that Satan had a hand in these calami- 
ties. His religious belief did not give to Satan 
such sovereign power as would make it possible 
for him to do such a thing without divine per- 
mission. Thus from the start Job attributed 
the stroke to God’s own hand. ‘‘The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away.’’ So 
neither could Job know nor understand that 
God was trying him under challenge, only that 
his gold might be refined and the true glory of 
religious faith and character be brought more 
clearly to light. Had he known what was (so 
to speak) going on behind the scenes, the trial 
might have been painful for the moment, but it 
would not have moved him, more especially 
could he have seen what God had in reserve 
for him as disclosed finally in the epilogue of 
the story. But itis not given to us to know 
all things, especially God’s ‘‘ whys and where- 
fores.”? It is the part and office of faith for us 
to trust God without knowing what his coun- 
sels are. 

(6) Job’s second trial was when Satan put 
forth his hand to afflict his body. How griev- 
ous this affliction was, we have already noted. 
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Not only in itself, but coming upon the back 
of the other trial, it was worse than if it had 
stood alone. ‘The first might haye been an in- 
scrutable providence that faith might, with 
comparative ease, have overcome as being ex- 
ceptional. Then Job might have pointed to 
his spared family, his own health, and been 
comforted with the natural and kindly sympa- 
thy of his friends, while by his industry and 
wisdom he could have repaired his losses. 
But, coming as a second stroke, it seemed all 
too convincing that it was mysteriously from 


.God and had in it some retributive meaning. 


Especially would this be the interpretation 
of Job’s friends and neighbors. It was this, in 
fact, that turned against Job his neighbors, 
who had once been in the constant habit of 
honoring him—the young men and the old 
men, and especially the children and his many 
servants. Now they all look upon him as one 
whom God had forsaken and punished as for 
some unknowncrime. This, indeed, was hard 
to bear. Even his wife refused to recognize 
him any longer; and he was left alone in his 
misery, scraping himself with a potsnerd as 
he sat all day, and lay all night long, on the 
huge village ash heap, the refuse ground of 
all the community, bemoaning himself in the 
midst of this impenetrable affliction, the chief- 
est element in his grief being that he could 
not understand God. In fact, there is in this 
situation the undertone of that awful cry that, 
in after centuries, burst from the lips of the 
Son of God: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?”? 

(c) The third affliction and trial was the com- 
pletion of the one that has just been described. 
From a distance there came three eniinent, 
wise, and pious men, all of Job’s own cliss and 
all his close friends. They had heard of Job’s 
first great trial, but as it was merely a matter 
affecting his property and his own immediate 
family, they had refrained from intruding on 
his trouble. Later on, perhaps after the lapse 
of some months, or even a year, as is most 
probable, this second stroke, under wiich Job’s 
body was so terribly afflicted, was reported to 
them. They then began to talk the matter 
over. They were truly sympathetic and deeply 
troubled. According to the accepted theology 
of that day, they at once concluded that these 
things were the judgment of God in retributive 
justice upon Jo» for some grievous s.1rs — some 
dark and hidden hypocrisy it may Le—and 
they set out to ‘‘comfort him ’’; while at the 
same time they would gratify their curiosity. 
Perhaps something worse prompted tiem to 
study the fall of this great and good man, 
whose fame was throughout all the land. It 
does not seem charitable to suppose that any 
other motive than that of sympathy brought 


them to ‘‘comfort’? Job; yet it is not alto- 
gether contrary to human nature that there 
was in them some curiosity to see how Job 
took these things, and what he would say for 
himself, and how this greatest man among 
them all would bear himself under circum- 
stances which had reduced him to poverty, 
stripped him of his children, branded his body 
with a loathsome disease, and driven him an 
outcast from his kind. A. great philosopher 
has said that there is that vein of depravity in 
every man that causesa little secret satisfaction 
in the misfortunes of even one’s best friend, 
especially if that friend be a little above us in 
rank and reputation. It is to be hoped that 
this is not universally true, yet it is to be 
feared that it is so far true that it behooves the 
best of men to guard themselves against the 
movement in their hearts of so subtle and 
devilish a meanness. It is certain that these 
three men, whatever their motive in coming to 
Job, turned out to be ‘‘ miserable comforters.”’ 
Their sympathy turned into reproof; their re- 
proof into dark insinuations of wrongdoing ; 
their insinuation into the bitterest and most 
unjust accusations, for ‘‘ they spoke all manner 
of evil against him, falsely.’? Assuming to be 
the champions of God’s justice, they thought 
it necessary to heap reproach upon Job in order 
to justify their theories of God’s dealings. 
Failing of any proof of crime on Job’s part 
which would explain his terrible sufferings, 
and being met from first to last with the most 
explicit denial on Job’s part of any iniquity in 
him, they were compelled to fall back on their 
“theory,” and, rather than yield a point there, 
they finally charged Job with being a desperate 
hypocrite, so hardened that, even under the 
mighty hand of God, he adhered to his false- 
hood and refused to confess his sins. Their 
auger at Job was no doubt heightened by the 
fact that, masters as they were in argument, 
and learned as they were in the theology of the 
day, Job out-argued them and overmastered 
them all through. A more splendid debate 
than that between Job and his friends is not 
on record in the annals of man. It is a debate 
the reading and study of which would enrich 
any debater. 

3. THE ACCEPTED THEOLOGY. In order to 
understand the whole argument, and to follow 
Job through this third and most terrible of his 
temptations, we must first get a clear idea of 
the accepted theology of that day among those 
who, like Job and his friends, were worshipers 
of the one only and true God. It was a theol- 
ogy based upon the traditional primitive reve- 
lation of God which had become more or less 
dim and corrupted—the speculations of hon- 
est hearts reasoning from their own religious 
nature and spiritual aspirations, and from the 
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observation of the course of things in the world, 
especially with reference to what seemed to 
them to be the moral government of the uni- 
verse. This latter source was derived largely 
from the relative progress and end of good and 
bad men. Sumuined up, the theology of their 
day was this: That God was a God of exact 
and unvarying justice; that he rewarded good 
men with prosperity and earthly favor, while 
bad men ‘received in this life the just recom— 
pense for their wickedness in suffering and 
misfortune; that all God’s dealings were in 
fact retributive. The problem under discus— 
sion, Job being the personal and concrete em- 
bodiment of it, was, ‘‘ human suffering in con- 
nection with God’s moral government.’’ Here 
was a man who had heretofore been greatly 
blessed and prospered. He had the reputation 
of being ‘‘just and upright,’’ which was based 
not only upon what was obvious in the life of 
Job, but upon the fact that he was so largely 
prosperous. But now this man, hitherto so 
famous for his righteousness and his great favor 
with God, was suddenly stripped of his pros- 
perity, hurled down from his high pinnacle, 
bereft of his children, and given over to most 
loathsome bodily affliction. There could be but 
one conclusion: Job’s afflictions were retrib- 
utive punishments from the hand of a just 
God who never failed to prosper the upright 
and to afflict the wicked. Job, therefore, must 
after all be a bad man, and this was the expla- 
nation of the matter. The arguments of the 
three friends were based upon these premises, 
and may be reduced to this formula : 

God is just who taketh vengeance. 

He afflicts those with whom he is angry. 

He is only angry with wicked men. 

He has grievously afflicted Job. 

Therefore, 

He must be angry with Job. 

Job must be a wicked man. 

On these strings of reasoning the three 
friends played continually. They brought 
their several arguments from three sources. 
The first of the three, Eliphaz the Temanite, 
argues from observation in support of the prop- 
ositions above. ‘‘ Remember, I pray thee, who- 
ever perished being innocent ? or where were 
the righteous cut off? Even as I have seen, 
they that plow iniquity, and sow wickedness, 
reap the same.’?! Then comes Bildad the Shu- 
hite, with the same argument. God is just. 
He does not pervert justice. Your children 
have been swept away because of wickedness : 
and your other misfortunes are to be explained 
on the same ground. Better acknowledge 
your sin, and then God will ‘‘awake for thee 
and make the habitation of thy righteousness. 
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prosperous.’? “He enforces this argument by 
an appeal to tradition. ‘‘ Inquire, I pray thee, 
of the former age, and prepare thyself to the 
search of their fathers. Shall not they 
teach thee, and tell thee, and utter words out 
of their hearts?’’! Then comes Zophar the 
Naamathite, and takes up much the saine argu- 
ment, only he appeals to the law: ‘ Know, 
therefore, that God exacteth from thee less 
than thine iniquity deserveth.’’? Job met all 
these arguments as best he could, only he 
always stoutly denied that there was any wick- 
edness in his life with which to explain his 
afflictions on the theory of retributive justice. 
He was bewildered with the mystery of God’s 
dealings with him, for he held the same theol- 
ogy as his friends. It was this confusion of 
reason in respect to the God whom he loved 
and worshiped, and who seemed to be contra- 
dicting himself and acting unjustly by Job, 
that gave him the bitterest suffering. 

4. Jos’s DinEMMA. Job was, indeed, in.a 
dreadful dilemma. He knew and held fast to 
the truth that God was just. He knew that he 
was not a bad man; that the wickedness at- 
tributed to him by his friends was a false accu- 
sation. He had a good conscience toward God, 
and he could no more deny his good conscience 
than he could the justice of God. He could 
not, therefore, reconcile God’s dealings with 
him according to the theory which he also 
held, that God only afflicted retributively. He 
must even give up his belief in the integrity of 
God’s justice or deny the conscious integrity 
of his own life. It seems never to have occurred 
to him that his and their theory of the moral 
government of God might be wrong, and that 
affliction did not always imply God’s anger and 
the wickedness of the afflicted one. To do 
either the one or the other was to plunge him- 
self into moral anarchy. All through the con- 
tention Job upheld these two facts, nor could 
he see his way out of-the terrible dilemmas 
they, with his suffering, made for him. ‘‘God 
is just; I am not wicked; and yet I am af- 
flicted, and in so grievous a manner and so 
clearly from heaven that I cannot lay it to any 
hand but God’s.’? He will not say God is un- 
just; he will not admit that he is wicked be- 
cause he knows to the contrary. Yet he is 
afflicted. Here are his afflictions standing be- 
tween the justice of God and his own righteous- 
ness. How to explain this mystery was the 
problem. In vain he called upon God, but got 
no answer. In vain, he sought God for an ex- 
planation, but God was afar off and he could not 
find him. ‘To lose faith either in God or his own 
integrity was alike maddening to him; and out 
of this madness Job uttered many rash, almost 
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blasphemous, things. He at times seemed on 
the point of justifying the Devil by ‘cursing 
God.” In his misery he turned to his friends, 
but they only heaped reproach upon him. 
From them he turned to God only to be met 
with silence. Thus the wretched man, con- 
fused in mind, torn and distracted in heart, 
first fled from God to man for sympathy, and 
then back again from the hard and manifest 
ignorance and dogmatism of men who would 
logically make him a transgressor, when he 
knew, as a matter of fact, he was not, to God, 
passionately calling upon him to rise up out of 
his silence and come near from his distance and 
vindicate both his own action in afflicting him 
without a cause and, at the same time, vindi- 
cate his (Job’s) own righteousness’ from the 
foul and scandalous aspersions of his three 
friends. He vainly longed to die. He almost 
gave up the whole matter to take refuge in the 
wild anarchy of thought which seemed to sur- 
round him, and yet he so profoundly believed 
in God that, though God should slay him, even 
if his integrity and the mystery of his dealings 
were never discovered, he would still trust in 
him. In the celebrated nineteenth chapter we 
find him crouching at the feet of his friends, 
who were so bitterly wronging him, passion- 
ately affirming his faith in a divine Redeemer 
who would in the end vindicate him ; if not in 
this world then in another. ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.’’? Here we have a dawning 
of that better hope and clearer understanding, 
which has come so fully to us, of life and im- 
mortality brought to light by the Gospel. Job 
saw it only ‘‘as in a glass, darkly,’? and in 
his deepest extremity it comforted him. His 
friends maddened him by their arguments, the 
fallacy of which he,could not utterly expose 
but which at the same time he felt. They were 
justifying God, even as Job would and did jus- 
tify him; only their defense of God made it 
necessary for them to accuse Job of having 
committed heinous sins, of which he knew he 
had never been guilty. But why had God so 
afflicted him? why did he not explain the 
ground on which these afflictions were admin- 
istered? why did he not answer his ery for 
light? why did he not vindicate him before 
these false accusers ? why did he keep at a dis- 
tance from him, in the hour of his bitterest 
trouble and need? ‘These were the elements in 
the confusion that filled Job’s soul. 

5. JoB’Ss ARGUMENT AND FaitH, Through 
thirty chapters the battle raged between Job 
and his ‘‘miserable comforters,’’ between his 
bewildered soul and the darkness in which God 
was hiding himself. Job often broke off from 
arguing with his friends, as if in his deeper 
agony he had totally forgotten them, and flung 
himself at God’s feet and cried out in the bit- 
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terness of his heart for God. His soul thirsted 
for God—yea, for the living God—pbut he 
could not find him. Throughout the whole 
argument the three friends contended for their 
dogmatic creed—that rewards and punish- 
ments were meted out in this world — that sin 
brought with it in this life its terrible conse- 
quences, and that virtue was sure to be vindi- 
cated in a corresponding compensation of bless- 
ing. Because Job was so sorely afflicted, they 
argued over and over again, he must be a great 
sinner, guilty of some unparalleled wickedness 
which he was concealing from their knowledge. 
It is true, they could point to no sin of which 
he was guilty, but they argued there must be 
sin or there could not be such affliction, God 
being just. To admit that such affliction could 
be found in a good man’s life would argue the 
injustice of God —a proposition which neither 
Job nor his friends would admit. The differ- 
ence between Job’s position and theirs was 
that, while Job stoutly upheld the absolute jus- 
tice of God, he as stoutly denied iniquity in his 
life and maintained his own integrity. These 
two positions, with his unparalleled afflictions 
between, seemed inconsistent with each other. 
The friends seized on this inconsistency and 
assailed Job with arguments drawn from a com- 
monly held theology, and reinforced those ar- 
guments, as we have seen, from observation, 
tradition, and law. Job, on the other hand, still 
maintaining his integrity, admitted that in the 
present case God was, for some inexplicable 
reason, his ‘‘ adversary,’’ but not, he contended, 
from any wickedness in him. The friends re- 
plied that such a position was insulting to God 
and blasphemous in Job, and that his stubborn- 
ness in maintaining his integrity was only an 
aggravation of his sin. In the course of the 
argument, which must have lasted over many 
days, we notice that the friends intrench them- 
selves more and more behind dogma, steadily 
lose their calmness, and grow bitter, unjust, 
and vindictive toward Job. Foiled in their 
efforts to convince Job of sin and bring him 
to their views of the matter, they assail him 
cruelly, and seem more intent at last on main- 
taining their creed than on justifying God. 
This is ever the case with mere dogiatists. 
On the other hand, Job, still overwhelmed with 
his afflictions, utterly unable to comprehend 
them, confident of his integrity (which is the 
only thing he absolutely knows), and equally 
‘confident of the ultimate justice of God, draws 
nearer and nearer to God; continues his ap- 
peals to him for vindication and to justification 
of his own dealings with him. ‘This is one of 
the most remarkable features in Job’s argu- 
ment. He has such an uncompromising con- 
viction of the justice of God that he appeals 
to God, against God, in respect of the wrongs 








done to him. Inall his arguments and outcries 
his face is steadily toward God and his appeal 
directed to God. He turns his back, with 
considerable contempt and disgust, upon his 
“miserable comforters,’’ and will listen to no 
one else, argue no longer, and look nowhere 
else but to God for vindication. This is sublime 
faith, even though there be in it, apparently, a 
kind of impertinent irreverence. ‘‘ My friends 
scorn me: but mine eye poureth out tears to 
God.”’! He is very bold in his argument. 
‘“‘Thou knowest that I am not wicked; and 
there is none that can deliver out of thine 
hand.’’? ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him: but I will maintain mine own ways 
before him. He also shall be my salvation ; 
for an hypocrite shall not come before him.” * 
A conscious sinner would not dare approach 
into God’s presence with such an argument ; 
but Job longs for nothing so much as for the 
privilege of facing God and requiring of him 
an explanation and justification of his ways 
with him. If God be just and he be innocent, 
then God must vindicate him. This he con- 
stantly argues, entreats, and demands. 
Another thing is apparent in the course of 
the whole argument, and that is, that Job is 
gradually changing his theological views, and 
reaching conclusions from the premises of his 
own suffering, which were not in his creed at 
the beginning. He is no longer sure that suf 
fering is the necessary consequence of sinning. 
How could he hold fast by that old view while 
he was still conscious that there was no iniquity 
in him and that God was still and always per- 
fectly just—that is, no such iniquity as that 
attributed to him by his friends and inferred 
from his sufferings? Then, again, he is begin- 
ning to perceive that the sphere of God’s provi- 
dence, the working of his ways, are wider than 
his own individual case, and are not limited to 
this world. He suggests that God let him die 
and hide him in the grave (sheol) until he be 
ready to vindicate him and bring forth his 
righteousness. He promises to rest quietly in 
that middle world, until God’s time shall come, 
and then at his first call he will respond to the 
sumimons.* God has more than one world in 
which to make his ways plain, his promises 
good, and his unfailing justice manifest. The 
new and open vision of a future life, and the 
arbitration of human affairs beyond the con- 
fines of this life, rises to its culminating point 
in the nineteenth chapter (before referred to) 
where he bursts out with that magnificent 
declaration of his new creed: ‘I know that 
my Redeemer [my Kinsman and Avenger ] 
liveth ; and though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
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Isee God.” Job had reached that state both 
of body and mind when he despaired of the re- 
covery of one, and the peace of the other, in an 
earthly vindication, and so longed for death, 
but not as once he had done in bitterness, 
wishing he had never been born, or that death 
might annihilate him. He now wished that he 
might die and get into the presence of that Re- 
deemer whom he was sure would vindicate 
him. He had nothing more to live for. His 
body was being eaten to the bone with the foul 
and leprous sores which covered him; his 
friends had turned from him; he was the ob- 
ject of their bitter injustice; his wife had for- 
saken him; and he had become the object of 
universal loathing and foulest suspicions. Not 
only was he charged with unknown and fancied 
crimes, but because he maintained integrity he 
was pronounced a monumental hypocrite and 
even a blasphemer, since he appealed to God 
for vindication, and charged the Almighty 
with visiting these afflictions upon him with- 
out due cause. He was rapidly growing quiet 
with the increasing conviction that in another 
world he would be fully vindicated. He had 
lost all hope for this one. From the end of the 
first colloquy Job discerns a faint ray of hope 
in the possibility of an immortality of future 
life, in which things which seem most wrong 
will turn out to have been most right. Ifa 
tree die it may live again. That is, a new tree 
will shoot up out of the old roots at the scent 
of water;! soit may be with a man. At the 
end of the second colloquy this hope of immor- 
tality rises into full-orbed splendor, for there 
he sees and confesses that Redeemer whom he 
knows to be alive, and whom he shall see out 
of his mortal flesh, and who will both vindicate 
him from the false accusations of his friends 
and avenge him of the wrongs he has suffered. 
In the twenty-second chapter, the second 
one in the last colloquy, we see the Temanite 
throwing his last spear, firing his last arrow. 
‘He makes one more attack, and then, like a 
cuttle-fish, retires amid a cloud of accusation 
which he throws over Job. In yain had his 
friends sought to convict Job of crime, or point 
out even one sin against righteousness which 
Job had committed. Yet their theory of sin 
and punishment required that sin be found in 
Job. ‘‘ According to our theory you ought to 
be a sinner. We cannot change our theory. 
Therefore, you are a sinner. And since your 
afflictions are unparalleled, you must be an un- 
paralleled sinner.’? Thus they reasoned; thus, 
practically, Eliphaz spoke. They had been 
unable to pierce Job’s armor of integrity by all 
the arts of argument and cunning insinuation ; 
therefore, the last desperate charge of the 
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Temanite. Without a scrap of evidence, he 
opens his batteries and charges Job with every 
heinous sin, every namable iniquity of which 
the worst wretch could be guilty ; and then calls 
upon him to repent of these crimes which he 
had not committed, turn to God and confess 
his sins, and takes upon himself to promise 
that God will forgive him, and if he return to 
righteousness, will restore to him prosperity. 
Here the Temanite uses a bribe, the very argu- 
ment the devil has used, when disputing be- 
fore God the sincerity of Job’s righteousness.! 
Job answers, indeed, but he does not attempt 
to rebut these arguments, or further refute the 
calumnies of his friends. He has practically 
turned away from man. The whole argument 
has been more than threshed out; and he is 
more and more disposed to turn the whole mat- 
ter over to God for solution. From the begin- 
ning, Job, like a child to its mother, creeps 
closer and closer to God—to the hand that 
chastises. _Friendless in this world, weary of 
life, overwhelmed with afflictions which seem 
to him to have come upon him without cause, 
distressed beyond measure because he cannot 
reconcile God’s dealings with him with what 
he ever firmly believes to be his unchanging 
character —his goodness and justice —he yet 
longs for God and lays himself at his feet, and 
casts all his care and trouble upon him. He 
is not afraid of God, though he cannot under- 
stand his ways. ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him.’’ 

We now reach the conclusion of this mag- 
nificent historic poem. The controversy be- 
tween Job and his friends came to a natural 
end, both for the reason that they had ex- 
hausted every argument they could think of, 
and failed to move Job from his stubborn 
double position. ‘I have not sinned ; and God 
is just.’’ Job was quite sure of his own integ- 
rity, and thoroughly loyal to his conscience. 
He was also absolutely sure of God’s integrity. 
His anguish was between these two positions. 
The friends were sure of their theory and, 
therefore, could do naught else than infer Job’s 
guilt. The difference between their position 
and Job’s was that Job certainly knew his in- 
tegrity, while they only inferred his guilt. 
Throughout the whole course of the debate 
the friends grew more haughty, hard, bitter, 
and unfeeling toward Job, while he grew stead- 
ily more quiet, gentle, and trustful. Zophar, 
the most narrow-minded of the three friends, 
dropped out of the debate altogether, and Eli- 
phaz, the wisest and ablest of the three, re- 
sorted at last, with an utter loss of temper, to 
those open and despicable charges against Job 
of which we have spoken and for which he had 
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not the slightest proof. It never occurred to 
him that his theory of God and his dealings 
with men might be altogether wrong. On the 
other hand, Job, starting with the same theol- 
ogy as that held by his friends, yet knowing 
that, in his case, the theory did not hold good, 
steadily drew nearer to’ God, accusing him 
at times of injustice, even pitting his own 
righteousness agaist God’s dealings, and pas- 
sionately calling on God to vindicate himself, 
thus venturing even to judge God; yet all the 
time flinging himself on God, and proclaiming 
his entire justice, although he could not under- 
stand it. There is, in spite of these outbreaks 
of passion, a sublime reverence in his attitude 
toward God. His own sufferings at times 
seemed much less to him than his trouble 
about God. His afflictions were not so much a 
reproach to him as to God, for they laid God 
seemingly under a charge of injustice from 
which Job could not, except by a blind faith, 
vindicate him. This conflict drove Job to sus- 
pect the correctness of his theology — the theol- 
ogy of the time, which both he and his friends 
held. He came to suspect that God had other 
amodes of procedure than those upon which all 
their theories were based. ‘Thus, afflictions 
not only broadened his mind and enlarged his 
heart, but also broadened his theology. 

We now come to a new act in the drama. 
Elihu appears, and takes part in the contro- 
versy. He was a younger man than either of 
the four, and had, during the controversy, kept 
silence, through that modesty which character- 
izes the youth of the oriental countries. It 
seems that during the long debate between Job 
and his friends, a large company of wise and 
thoughtful men had gathered about the dispu- 
tants, deeply interested in the arguments ad- 
vanced by them in respect of the profound 
questions under discussion. To these as well 
as to Job does Elihu address his arguments. 
There is this peculiarity about Elihu’s address, 
apart from its great eloquence and its calm 
philosophical and discriminating character : he 
practically tells us that he is speaking not only 
his own convictions on the matter, but prac. 
tically the truths as he had received them from 
the Spirit of God. The inspiration he claims 
for them is of that sort which is suggested by 
the psalmist when he tells us that the ‘‘ secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him.’’ It is 
impossible not to be struck, with the sincerity 
and candid fairness of Elihu in his discourses 
— his anxiety not to wound Job but to convince 
him and lead him to God in a way at once 
humble and uplifting. His kindness of man- 
ner and sincere solicitude for Job are in strik- 
ing contrast with the hardness and unbending 
bitterness of the three friends. That Elihu 
contributes very materially to the wealth of 
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the poem, and advances and enlarges the whole 
character of it, there is absolutely no doubt. 
We can but summarize his teaching. 

He opened his discourse with an apology for 
his youth, but denies that wisdom must neces- 
sarily be confined to age ; and maintains by im- 
plication that true wisdom comes from the Spirit 
of God and, therefore, may come to a young 
man even as to one of maturer years, especially 
if it has been sought in connection with a godly 
walk with God. He at once condemns Job for 
his over-assertion of sinlessness, and for his 
rash and hasty judgment of God and his ways. 
He condemns the friends because, with all their 
fierce argumentation, they had failed utterly to 
answer Job. Then, turning to Job, he points 
out that he had erred greatly in many of his 
assertions in regard to God’s dealing with men 
and with himself. Job had complained not 
only that God had deserted him, and so, by 
implication, men in general when they were in 
trouble, but that he did not in any way com- 
municate with man. To this Elihu replies that 
God does speak to man. By dreams, afflictions, 
experience, and even by messengers, “‘angels”’ 
or teachers, such as he himself was—that is, 
by prophets, holy men moved to speak by the 
Holy Ghost. And here he intimates that it 
is not true that God’s afflictions are always 
in anger; indeed, he maintains that they are 
always in love; that, even when they are sent 
on account of sins done, the purpose of God is 
still one of love and for salvation and not for 
destruction. 

He refutes Job’s charge against God that 
he is indifferent to the moral conduct of men, 
and maintains that he is always and exactly 
just ; that he has no motive for being otherwise 
than just. He had made man of his own free 
will; he had maintained him in life and sup- 
plied him with breath. Why should God have 
done this if he had not loved man for himself. 
Moreover, man’s sins cannot hurt God, nor can 
his virtues enrich him. God has nothing either 
to revenge himself for or to reward man for. 
Nevertheless, he is pleased with man’s virtue, 
and grieves over his vice, but this more for man’s 
sake than forhisown. Besides all this, it is still 
true (although Job had denied it), that a man’s 
virtue does in the long run bring him happi- 
ness, while his vice does in the long run bring 
him tomisery. It is, therefore, profitable to be 
godly, and it is disastrous to follow after wicked- 
ness. God does strike down the wicked and he 
does vindicate the righteous. Not to adminis- 
ter the moral government of the universe on 
principles of absolute justice would be to bring 
abcuta state of anarchy that would end in the 
destruction of all worlds—moral as well as 
physical, If he sends afflictions upon the right- 
eous, they are not punitive but corrective. He 
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is always just, kind, and redemptive in his deal- 
ings with men, and especially so with those men 
who are following after righteousness. Afflic- 
tions are to teach and purge men. Where there 
is no open sin, as there was not in Job’s case, 
there was yet latent sin, or sin of nature, and 
perhaps unconscious and unintentional sins. 
These have to be brought to light and purged 
away. Afflictions are God’s ministers for this 
work; in kindness and not in wrath he discoy- 
ers man to himself. God delivers men out of 
affliction by affliction. Afflictions are the means 
of revelation both of the man to himself and of 
God; for they at once move man to self-exami- 
nation and at the same time drive him to God 
for inquiry and comfort. Moreover, if afflic- 
tions deprive us of the coarser and more outside 
comforts and blessings of life, they reveal to us 
and develop in usa finer and purer joy which, 
but for afflictions, would have remained un- 
known, and for which we would have had no 
capacity. Elihualso utterly denies Job’s charge 
against God that he does not hear prayer, will 
not answer man’s cry, and hides himself. If 
God does not answer the cry of man at once, it 
is far more likely that man has asked amiss, in 
passion or anger, or out ofa mere impulse spring- 
ing from immediate suffering or discomfort, or 
even out of pride, than that God has kept si- 
lence through indifference. Man is a greater 
being than a brute ora bird. If God hears the 
ery of the raven, the lowing of the cattle, and 
the roar of the young lion, it is because they 
know no better than to cry when they are 
hungry and thirsty; but man knows more than 
this, and to demand that God shall deliver him 
out of every situation of discomfort at the very 
moment is to put himself on the level with 
beasts and birds. Again, God hears and delays 
to answer because to answer immediately in 
many cases would be to condemn man instead 
of saving him. Suppose he had appeared at 
. once in answer to Job’s furious and passionate 
challenge for vindication ; he would have had 
to expose the many imperfections of which Job 
was unconscious, and present him in a character 
which would haye been worse to bear than the 
slanderous inferences put upon him by his 
friends. Moreover, to have delivered him im- 
mediately from his afflictions would have been 
to deprive him of their ministry. God’s great 
power is of his heart rather than of his arm. 
“He is mighty by strength of heart.’’ There- 
fore, the truth is, that all God does is done 
from a motive of love. He is always just, and 
kind, and redemptive. ‘‘He exalteth by his 
power.’”? ‘That is, he uses his power to exalt, 
not to destroy men. If it ever turns out the 
other way, it is because men willfully sin 
against light and the power of love, choosing 
to keep in with sin which always destroys, 
17 
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rather than to be led in the ways of righteous- 
ness which always exalt and save. Elihu closes 
his discourses with a description of a magnifi- 
cent storm which looks so threatening and de- 


. structive, but which, upon the whole, is benefi- 


cent, and brings out the whole earth in brighter 
beauty afterward—‘‘The clear shining after 
rain,’? and the golden glory of the light after 
the storm has passed. So it shall be with the 
man who emerges out of a storm of afflictions. 
We cannot understand all of the mysteries of 
nature ; so neither can we understand all of the 
mysteries of the workings of God’s moral and 
providential government. But we can under- 
stand enough to know that the one is as benefi- 
cent as the other. Therefore, let us wait and 
trust on. ‘‘The just shall live by faith;”’ and 
he that putteth his trust in God shall never be 
confounded, but ‘‘ kept in perfect peace.”’ 

After Elihu’s discourse God speaks to Job out 
of the tempest. The discourse explains no 
mysteries, solves no problems. But that God 
should speak to him at all is the one thing that 
humbles Job and makes him ashamed. It is 
not argument or philosophical unfolding of 
theological discourse that convinces the spirit 
of man, either by humbling or exalting him; 
it is the spiritual vision of God, in the light of 
which we get a true vision of ourselves. When 
Job saw God and heard him speak to him, then 
he fell on his face and cried out: ‘I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but 
now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore, I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes:’”’ If we 
had the vision of God, we should have the 
same estimate of ourselves. After this God 
forgives Job his sins, and restores to him his 
prosperity and position. Moreover, he rebukes 
his censorious and unjust friends, and com- 
mands them to seek the benefits of Job’s in- 
tercession, the offering of an atonement for 
them, 

The lessons to be derived from the Book of 
Job, useful for all ages, are so many that it is 
impossible to enumerate them all or the half of 
them ; but a few may not be amiss : 

1. A refutation of the idea suggested by 
Satan that there is no pure righteousness in the 
world; that all religion is selfish; that man 
only serves God for gain. 

2, Arefutation of the implication by Satan 
that God is incapable of awakening pure and 
true love in the heart of man. ‘Therefore, the 
trials which Job underwent to demonstrate the 
falseness of Satan’s accusation, both of God 
and man respectively. 

3. That true religion is the fruit of faith and 
not of sight. That a really righteous man 
serves God not because he understands all his 
ways, but because he believes in him and trusts 
in him, even though he should slay him. 
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That the heart goes out to God and loves him, 
not for things received at his hand but for 
himself. 

4. That God’s afflictions are never purely 
punitive. 
corrective, and for the purpose of education 
and discipline. 

5. That, in the long run, it is profitable to 
the soul, as well as to the material interests 
of men, to live righteous lives; and disastrous 
‘to live wickedly. 

6. That, in the meantime, the wicked often 
seem to be prospered, while the righteous are 
forsaken ; nevertheless, God will vindicate the 
righteous and overthrow the wicked. If full 
and exact justice is not seen altogether in this 
world, everything will be righted in the next, 
which is the necessary complement to this one. 

7. That morality or human righteousness is 
not enough to satisfy the spiritual and ethical 
nature of man. He needs God, and will never 
be satisfied till he ‘‘ come before him.”’ 

8. That the pursuit of righteousness will not 
in itself lead a man to a true and full knowl- 
edge of God. Revelation is necessary to com- 
plete our knowledge. 

g. Our knowledge of God comes to us in 
three ways. By meditation and philosophical 
inquiry ; by observation or the study of nature 
and man; and by revelation, which is a com- 
munication to man, out and down from God to 
us by his Spirit, sometimes directly through 
dreams, or through deep convictions which 
amount to certainties; by experience as in 
afflictions ; and by holy men as they are taught 
by the Spirit. 

1o. That God is not indifferent to our suffer- 
ing or need when he does not immediately 
answer our prayers. 

11. That he uses his great power for salva- 
tion and not destruction. 


That, on the other hand, they are , 
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12. That the greatness of his power is in his 
love and not in his mere might. 

13. That God is always just, kind, and re- 
demptive, in his ways with us, always seeking 
our highest good. That to win us to himself 
to share with him the fullness and the glory of 
his eternal being is the design and the end of 
our creation, preservation, and all his provi- 
dences. 

14. That God has two worlds in which to 
make good all his purposes and promises. 
What we miss in this one, we shall find in the 
other. 

15. That out of every evil God brings some 
good ; and that he makes the wrath of man to 
praise him, and the remainder he restraineth. 

16. That Satan is finally defeated and drops 
out of the drama of our lives—is simply lost 
sight of and ignored. 

17. That God takes account of our sins, and 
that while we may not be conscious of sins we 
are nevertheless surely sinful. 

18. That it is only a spiritual vision of God 
that will enable us to see ourselves as we are. 

19. That it is our duty and ought to be our 
privilege to ‘“‘wait patiently on the Lord,” 
whose thoughts for us are never evil, but 
always good, and who will surely bring our 
true and right desires to pass. 

20. The inviolability of conscience. We must 
stand by our own conscience; but not against 
God, who is greater than our conscience; also 
remembering that the work of the conscience is 
to a large degree dependent upon our knowl- 
edge both of God and ourselves. Conscience 
cannot, therefore, be the final arbiter of moral 
questions, 

21. In all our difficulties and afflictions, the 
only safe way is to keep our faces toward God 
and argue everything out with him as it were 
face to face. 


CHAPTER. V. 
THE TRANSITION TO CEREMONIAL, 


ROM Abraham to Moses may be called 
the middle period of the Hebrew devel- 
opment. In Abraham’s day there was no 

formal priesthood and no elaborate ritual. He 
was, as we have already seen, the priest of his 
own family. The ceremonial consisted in a 
simple sacrifice in connection with which sin 
was confessed and atonement for sin was typi- 
fied. There is little doubt but that Abraham, 
who is said to have ‘seen Christ’s day,’’ had 
some comprehension of the great atonement, 
though he could not have fully understood it. 
The tragic act in which he offered up his only 
son Isaac—that son who came to him out of 





the course of nature, and in fulfillment of the 
promise of the Almighty (the miracle-working 
God), and for whom a substitute was provided 
at the last moment — must have suggested to 
him something wonderful in connection with 
Christ (whose ‘‘ day he saw’’) ; even as the sav- 
ing of Isaac, by the interposition of God after 
the knife was lifted to slay him and he was to 
his father as already dead, was to him as a 
resurrection from the dead.! 

The same simple forms of worship which 
characterized the house of Abraham and Job, 
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and no doubt dicen Semites of their day, con- 
tinued in the succeeding generation and were 
found in the family of Jacob, the grandson of 
Abraham, the father of the twelve patriarchs, 
and the founder of the Hebrew people. When 
the children of Jacob, or Israel, went down into 
Egypt, in the days of Joseph’s ascendancy, 
they, without doubt, carried with them their 
simple worship of the one only and true God. 
Subsequently, after the rise of the Pharaoh who 
knew not Joseph and who enslaved the He- 
brews, we have reason to fear that their simple 
and pure worship was greatly contaminated by 
contact with the Egyptian or Hamitic religion, 
if not entirely superseded by it.! At the time 
of the Exodus, and especially in connection 
with the inauguration of the Passover feast,? 
the worship of the true God was revived in that 
ceremonial, which was the bridge by which 
they returned from Egyptian idolatry to the 
simple cult of the Semitic worship. Moses, 
during his controversy with Pharaoh, an- 
nounced to him that by the command of God 
the children of Israel must go into the wilder- 
ness to hold a feast unto Jehovah. It was 
probable that in this command there was the 
intimation that a true cult or ritual would be 
inaugurated, about which the Israelites or He- 
brews would develop their national life. That 
Moses was ignorant of what this ceremonial 
worship would be is clear from his reply to 
Pharaoh : ‘‘ We know not with what we must 
serve the Lord, until we come thither.”’? The 
problem before him was a most serious one. 
‘‘God is a Spirit : and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.’’ And 
yet in that age and with the limited knowledge 
of God which the people had, it was more nec- 
essary for them than for us that there should 
be a ceremonial more or less elaborate —a cere- 
monial which would at once present some out- 
ward symbol of God and at the same time keep 
the truth of his invisible and spiritual person- 
ality — separate and apart from all material 
and seen things—always before them. More 
than that, the’ people were to be organized as a 
nation and their religious cult must take on 
such forms as would have significance in re- 
spect to everything which entered into national 
life; for in that age religion was never separa- 
ble from the commonwealth, and, in fact, was 
rather a state or national affair than a personal 
matter. Moses knew well that the material- 
istic worship of Egypt, with all the rights and 
ceremonies of that cult, would not do, and, in- 
deed, must be wholly abandoned ; but how to 
constitute a ritual apart from all known forms, 
and, we may even say, apart from some most 
natural forms which enter into worship either 


1 Joshua xxiv, 14-23, 2 Exodus xii. 
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true or false, was surely a difficult problem. 
Clearly, God himself must reveal the essential 
underlying principles and give direction as to 
the ritual. Moses must, then, wait upon the 
Lord and be guided by whatever revelation 
might come. For three months the children 
of Israel continued in the desert, learning pri- 
mary lessons of dependence upon God, espe- 
cially as to temporal proyidences. They were 
in a wilderness without food or water, a vast 
host of some millions of men, women, and 
children, with flocks and herds, besides camp 
equipages and all the spoil they had brought 
ought of Egypt. During this time God fed 
them from heaven, and gave them drink from 
the smitten rock. He also taught them how 
he would fight for them, defend them, and give 
them victory over their enemies. All this ex- 
perience was most necessary to bring them to 
understand and know that their God was not 
as the gods of the heathen or of Egypt — that 
he was a real God, ever present with them, to 
be reverenced, feared, and obeyed. It was 
during this time of instruction and discipline 
that that most important first principle of eth- 
ical teaching was brought home to them. God 
must be obeyed. Swift punishment followed 
upon disobedience, while obedience was fol- 
lowed by God’s good pleasure. Sometimes the 
punishment was as terrible as it was swift, be- 
cause they could only be taught in that way. 
Not only prosperity and adversity, but life and 
death hang upon our obedience to God. This 
is not the highest truth in revelation, but it is 
the initial truth in religion.’ 

After the bitter but triumphant experience 
at Rephidim,® Moses erected an altar upon 
which, presumably, he offered a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to Jehovah and called ‘‘ the name 
of it Jehovah-nissi,’? that is ‘‘The Lord my 
Banner,” or ‘*The Captain of my Salvation,’’ 
or my ‘‘ Deliverer.”?* This.act of worship was 
no doubt the simple old worship of Abraham, 
Job, and other early Semite patriarchs. But it 
showed a distinct advance in knowledge of 
God, Then came Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
the father-in-law of Moses, who brought with 
him Moses’ wife and two sons. Jethro was no 
doubt a God-fearing man, 
‘truth seekers’? found in all the ages, who, 
upon admitting Moses into his family forty 
years before, had received from him the knowl- 
edge of the true God, which knowledge was 
now confirmed upon the occasion of his visit 
to Moses, from whom he heard all the things 
which God had done for Israel. Jethro was 
not only convinced, but, we should say in the 
truest sense, converted; upon which he con- 
fessed God in the burnt offering (the offering 
2See Exodus xvi-xviii. 

4 Exodus xvii, 15, 16. 


1 Leviticus x, 2. 
3 Exodus xvii, 8-13. 
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of consecration) which he offered unto the 
Lord. His conversion was celebrated by a kind 
of communion service, for ‘‘ Aaron came, and 
all the eiders of Israel, to.eat bread with 
Moses’ father-in-law before God.’?! These and 
similar acts of worship were maintained during 
this early part of the Wilderness sojourn. 

The Pillar of the Cloud, the visible symbol 
of God’s presence, was always present in the 
camp, but no revelation touching ritual serv- 
ice had, up to this time, been given. Jethro 
persuaded Moses of the wisdom of organizing 
the children of Israel into a civil community, 
over which ‘‘ able men, such as fear God, men 
of truth, hating covetousness,’’ were to rule, 
and especially to judge between them in re- 
spect of mutual rights under the command- 
ments and statutes of the Lord as they had 
been revealed to Moses up to that time.? We 
see in all this the beginnings of national 
life, and the increasing and pressing neces- 
sity for some more permanent and compre- 
hensive religious ritual. Here, then, at the 
foot of Sinai, they camped, after the victory 
over Amalek and the civil arrangements above 
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spoken of had been made. The Lord began to 
speak to Moses definitely and in detail respect- 
ing his purposes concerning Israel, and gave to 
him there in the mountain, in outline at least, 
the civil and ceremonial laws of the new com- 
monwealth. The characteristic features of this 
revelation were: (1) The graciousness of all 
God’s purposes, and (2) The symbolic char- 
acter of the revelation and ritual.! The famil- 
iar twentieth chapter contains a record of the 
“Ten Words,’’? or, as we know them more 
familiarly, the Ten Commandments, and the 
beginning of the symbolism contained in the 
altar to be thereafter used in worship.2 The 
following chapters contain a great variety of 
laws and regulations for the future government 
of Israel.’ From the twenty-fifth to the thirty- 
first, inclusive, we have minute and detailed 
instructions for the building of the tabernacle, 
with all its furniture; also directions for the 
setting apart of Aaron and his sons for the 
priesthood, with a description of their cloth- 
ing, including the wonderful Urim and Thum- 
mim, and the nature of the service they should 
render. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LAW AND THE TABERNACLE. 


HESE remarkable Words or Command- 
ments were thrice given. Once to Moses 
orally, and twice again to Moses written 

or engraved on tables, or rather tablets, of 
stone.? This first pair of tablets were broken 
by Moses on his descent from the mountain, in 
his indignation at the people’s apostasy in the 
matter of the golden calf.t The breaking of 
these tables of the Law would indicate that the 
people had now come under a broken law, and 
were henceforth living under a covenant broken 


on their part, though not annulled; which | 
involve them in the constant neces- | 


would 
sity of grace ministered, not through broken 
law, but through sacrifice and intercession. 
The tables were renewed and again given to 
Moses, in connection with a most glorious 


revelation of the person and grace of Jehovah.? | 


The rest of the Book of Exodus is taken up 
with a detailed account of the construction of 
the tabernacle, and the institution of a priest- 
hood ‘‘according to the pattern which Moses 
had received in the mount.’’ 

Of these wonderful Ten Words it is impossi- 
ble for us to speak adequately. They are the 
most outstanding statement of righteousness 
the world has ever had, The centuries which 

1 Bxodus xviii, 12. 2 Exodus xviii, 21, 22, 

3 Exodus xx, 2-17, xxxi, 18, xxxii, 16. 


4 Exodus xxxii, 19, 5 Exodus xxxiv, 4-9, 
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have passed since, with all their advance of 
knowledge and culture, have never been able 
to improve or amend them, either by way of 
addition or subtraction. These words were 
most wonderfully summed up by our Lord 
himself in one of his answers to a scribe who 
questioned him concerning them: ‘‘Hear, O 
Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord: and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength: this is 
the first commandment. And the second is 
like, namely, this: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these.’ To account 
for this compendium of righteousness and 
religion apart from revelation is a hopeless 
task for any who may undertake it. Could it 
have originated with Moses in the Wilder- 
ness? This would be to ascribe to him an 
ethical genius and an intellectual mastery be- 
yond that which is human, and as much out 
of the sequence of human nature as is the ex- 
planation of their origin contained in the book. 
Moses certainly did not learn these Words 
from the priests of Egypt, for they had no 
conception of such a law of righteousness, and 


1 Exodus xix, 4-6, 18, 19, with Galatians iv, 24. 
2 Exodus xx, 24-26. 8 Exodus xxi-xxiv. 
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especially had they no conception of God or of 
religion, whose first word is love. They imply 
that the God who gives such a command must 
himself be the God of Love; and that all re- 
ligion must be its expression. Behold! here, 
indeed, is a revelation worthy of the highest 
conception of God and religion. These words 
were spoken to Moses by God, and are forever- 
more, as they have been all down the ages, the 
pillar and ground of religious truth. They do 
not, indeed, contain the whole truth of God. 
They have been called a transcript of the divine 
mind; but that is not an accurate statement. 
There is much more in the mind of God than 
isreyealed in these Ten Words. ‘ For the Law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.” The Ten Words, then, are 
more properly defined as being the transcript 
of the divine mind as.to what man ought to 
be. They are the standard of righteousness, 
and so become the revealer of sin in man when 
he measures himself by them, ‘“‘ for by the law 
‘is the knowledge of sin.’?! Farther on we 
shall see how even this law, so perfect and so 
inexorable in its demand of righteousness, be- 
comes the very foundation and life of that 
mercy of God which is freely administered to 
sinful man from off the mercy seat. For when 
the law is met by the great atonement it will 
be seen that God is ‘‘ faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins.’’? 

The law was engraved on two tables, or tab- 
lets of stone. This is usually taken as symbolic 
of the fact that religion or righteousness has 
to do with both heaven and earth, with God 
and man. The number of the commandments, 
ten, is not without significance, as throughout 
the Bible, as is still true in all oriental coun- 
tries, the number Zen symbolized perfection or 
completeness. There is also significance in the 
division of the commandments into two sets of 
five each. Five being a symbol of imperfec- 
- tion shows that to keep either table to the ex- 
clusion of the other would be ethically imper- 
fect. ‘‘The Lord thy God,” and ‘‘ thy neighbor 
as thyself’? must be considered together. The 
division of the ten commandments into two 
sets of five each is the common way of looking 
at them. Five were engraved on either of the 
two tablets, the first five referring to God, and 
the second five referring to obligations from 
mantoman. The fifth commandment, which 
enjoins obedience from children to their par- 
ents, has by many been supposed to belong 
more properly to the group which enjoins obli- 
gation upon man to his fellow man, but to the 
Jewish mind obedience to parents was an act 
of piety rather than the discharge of mutual 
obligation. It, therefore, takes its place with 
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the four preceding commandments having refer- 
ence to piety. A disobedient child, either son 
or daughter, could in no case be considered a 
pious person, even in respect of the claims of 
God. It ought also to be observed that all the 
commandments, with the possible exception of 
the fourth, which refers to the sabbath, are 
grounded not on an arbitrary will of God but 
in the very moral constitution of man. The 
worship prescribed toward God conforms with 
the religious instincts of man; so does the 
piety due to parents, so do all the obligations 
toward our neighbor conform to our own in- 
herent sense of right. Even the rest prescribed 
upon the seventh day is found to be in har- 
mony with the best moral, spiritual, and phys- 
ical conditions of life, though, in the nature 
of the case, the sabbath observance is not so 
obviously a duty as are the others. Whether 
we look up to the heavens or abroad upon the 
earth, whether we consider our duty to God or 
our obligations to our fellow men, we cannot 
possibly get on religiously, ethically, or even 
civilly, without the law given on Sinai. If we 
consider this law as the work of man, how bold 
was that man who assumed to utter a law at 
once worthy of God and comprehensive of all 
the rights of man! And yet how perfect is this 
law, in both these respects! Who will add to 
it and who will take from it, by pointing out 
deficiencies or superfluities? 

Hitherto the children of Israel had worshiped 
under the blue sky. Their temple compre- 
hended all space. Now God, having given 
them his law, by which their relations to him 
and to their neighbors are clearly defined, calls 
upon them to build him a tabernacle in which 
he may dwell among them. ‘‘Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they bring me an offer- 
ing: of every man that giveth it willingly with 
his heart, ye shall take my offering. And this 
is the offering which ye shall take of them: 
gold, and silver, and brass, and blue, and pur- 
ple, and scarlet, and fine linen,” etc., ‘ And let 
them make me a Sanctuary; that I may dwell 
among them.’’! This command for a Sanctuary 
in which the Ark of the Covenant was to dwell, 
and over which the glory of God was to rest, 
was, as has been said, ‘‘the passing symbol of 
an eternal truth.’? That is, God has come 
down to dwell amongst us; he has ‘‘ mixed 
himself up with us and our sins for our salva- 
tion.’ In other words, the central truth sym- 
bolized by the tabernacle in which God dwelt, 
and whose glory lived concealed in its Most 
Holy Place, is that of the incarnation. ‘‘ The 
word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father), full of grace and 
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truth.” ! If any have the thought that the 
change from worshiping God under the whole 
canopy of heaven, with the stars for lamps and 
the sun for the glory of it, to a comparatively 
small, though exquisitely constructed, tent, 
was a movement in the direction of limitation 
rather than of progress and enlargement, let 
them consider for a moment the utter impossi- 
bility of our comprehending God without limi- 
tation and the necessity of his coming nigh 
unto us and limiting himself, that we might 
know him and draw nigh to him. The incar- 
nation of God in Christ was a limitation, and 
yet it was an advance in revelation and a great 
unfolding of the final purpose of God in our 
creation. Was the world ever able to know 
God without the limitations of the incarnation, 
as it has done since that great and transcendent 
event? Limitation is not always a contraction 
ora loss. We can conceive of unlimited license 
of thought and action; and we can conceive of 
a liberty of action controlled by certain limita- 
tions which is infinitely more adapted to our 
advancement than the unbridled license. For 
who does not recognize the superiority of lib- 
erty over license? 

The outward history of the tabernacle begins 
with Exodus xxy. It was finished in about 
nine months, and the first formal act of worship 
in connection with it was on the first day of the 
second year of the Exodus from Egypt.2, When 
it was finished and set up on that first day of 
the first month of the second year of the Exo- 
dus, the cloud that had accompanied them all 
through their journeyings covered the tent of 
the congregation and ‘the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle ’’— that is, the Most Holy 
Place.? For a minute description of the taber- 
nacle, its furniture and service, we must refer 
the reader to the chapters in Exodus from the 
twenty-fifth onward to the close of the book. 
It was henceforth to be the meeting place be- 
tween God and the people. The whole camp of 
Israel was now arranged in due order around 
this holy tent,* God dwelling ‘in the midst of 
them,’’ unseen, indeed, and yet in a true and 
mysterious sense visibly present with them. 
When the cloud which rested upon the taber- 
nacle moved, then all the camp struck their 
tents, the tabernacle was taken down, all its 
parts covered and all Israel followed the cloud 
until it stopped, and then the camp was re- 
formed with the tabernacle again in their 
midst. Thus for forty years the children of 
Israel wandered in the Wilderness, God in the 
midst of them even in their wanderings and 
sins. 

The following brief outline of the whole 
structure, and its contents, must suffice for the 
nee John i, 14. 2 Exodus xl, 17. 
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want of more space. The reader, with these 
hints, will be able to follow the subject farther 
by a direct study of the Scriptures. 

I. OF THE TABERNACLE ITSELF. Its dimen- 
sions were thirty cubits in length, by ten in 
height, and ten in width. Reckoning’ a cubit 
at eighteen inches, we Have the dimensions as 
follows for length, breadth, and height, 45 by 
15 by 15 feet. The Holy of Holies, in which 
were the Ark and the mercy seat (where the 
glory of God dwelt), occupied the western end 
of the tabernacle and was one-third of the 
whole—that is, it was a square room, without 
other light than the glory of God. The whole 
tabernacle was surrounded by a great court of 
which mention will be made farther on. It was 
constructed with sockets, boards, pillars, veils, 
and coverings. The boards were placed on end 
resting in sockets of brass which were buried 
—or partly buried—in the ground. These 
boards, of shittim wood, constituted the frame- 
work of the structure, being closely joined and 
held together by bars of wood passing through 
rings, two rows of which were at the top and 
two at the bottom. The upright boards were 
kept in place by cords, or, as we would say, 
guy ropes. The entrance to the tabernacle was 
from the west, which was supplied with six 
pillars, instead of being inclosed solidly by 
boards as on the two sides and eastern end. 
This framework was covered with four cover- 
ings. The first one —that is, the one first laid 
over — was made of linen, in which was 
wrought with the needle blue, and purple, and 
scarlet threads. Besides this, it had represen- 
tations of the cherubim wrought or embroid- 
ered on it, probably with+thread of gold. The 
next covering over this was made of goats’ 
hair. The next, again, was made of rams’ 
skins dyed red. The outer covering was made 
of badger skins — probably seal skins.!. The 
tabernacle was divided on the inside into 
two chambers. The Most Holy Place, in the 
western end, was ten cubits square, and the 
height being also ten cubits, made it a perfect 
cube — fifteen feet each way (taking the cubit 
to be eighteen inches). The Holy Place was a 
room twice the size of the Most Holy Place; 
that is, twenty cubits long from east to west, 
by fifteen cubits wide from north to south; or, 
in our measurement, thirty by fifteen feet, and 
fifteen feet in height. The Holy Place was 
divided from the Most Holy Place by a beauti- 
ful veil or curtain which was never passed, ex- 
cept once a year, by the high priest on the day 
of atonement. This Holy Place was again di- 
vided from the outer court by a curtain hung 
over the pillars at the west end of the taber- 

“nacle, and was the sanctuary where the daily 


1 For details see Exodus xxvi, 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES—THE HOLY PLACE. 


~ services of the tabernacle were discharged. 
The whole tabernacle was a beautiful, and, in 
every part, and in all its furniture and service, 
a significant type of our Lord Jesus Christ.!. In 
the fullness of time, God was manifested in the 
flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld his 
glory. Jesus, in his ministry and death, ful- 
filled all the typical prophecies of him con- 
tained in the tabernacle and its service. At the 
time of our Lord’s crucifixion, the veil of the 
temple was rent from top to bottom and the 
Holy: of Holies exposed to view, revealing the 
fact that henceforth God and the mercy seat 
Were not there. But it is said that he ‘‘hath 
consecrated for us a new and living way.” 
“‘Into the heavens he has entered with hisown 
blood.” 

THE HoLy-or Honies. This has been al- 
ready briefly described. In this Most Holy 
Place God commanded the ‘‘ Ark of the testi- 
mony ’’ was to be set, and the veil drawn. The 
ark of the testimony was an oblong chest in 
which the two tables of stone were placed, with 
a pot containing manna, and the rod of Aaron 
that budded. The cover of this chest was over- 
laid with pure gold, and of the same precious 
material two cherubim—one on either end — 
were beaten out and placed. This golden lid 
was called the ‘‘mercy seat,’? and on this 
mercy seat, when the tabernacle was at rest, 
the glory of the Lord rested. Here he dwelt. 
And from this propitiatory, he communed with 
the people through the high priest, who en- 
tered ‘‘once every year’’ with the blood of 
atonement, and with the golden censer.? The 
thoughtful student can easily see the signifi- 
cance of all this. The tables of stone in the 
ark of the testimony show us how all God’s 
dealings with us are founded upon his everlast- 
ing law of righteousness. The pot of manna 
tells of his proyidential care for us, as a part of 
his goodness. The rod of Aaron that budded 
teaches us that priesthood is not an indifferent 
matter, but fundamental to the whole plan of 
salvation, and may neither be usurped nor dis- 
pensed with. The mercy seat points us di- 
rectly to Christ, ‘‘who is our mercy seat,’’ or 
propitiation.? The whole clearly points to the 
plan of salvation as fully wrought out for us by 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Since the law was 
broken as soon as it was given, it is evident 
that with and under that alone we could ex- 
pect nothing but death. But with the mercy 
seat over and upon the law, and bound to- 
gether in the same covenant ark, we under- 
stand how God can ‘‘still be just and yet the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.’’* The 
first ten chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews 


1John i, 14; Matthew xxvii, 51; Hebrews x, 20. 
2 Exodus xxv, 10-22 ; Hebrews ix, x; I. Peter i, 12. 
8Romans iii, 25; I. John ii, 2. 4 Romans iii, 20-26. 
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is devoted to the exposition of this tabernacle 
service and its significance. We earnestly com- 
mend our readers to a careful study of this 
most wonderful epistle, in connection with this 
account of the tabernacle and the service there- 
with connected, as set forth in Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, and Numbers. No Christian can afford to 
live and not give time and prayerful study to 
these books of the Bible. 

THE Hoty Prack. As we have already 
indicated, this was the eastern and largest 
room in the tabernacle. In this room was or- 
dered to be placed the golden table for the 
‘«shewbread,”’ with the golden candlestick and 
the golden altar of incense. (a) The bread.} 
Twelve loaves were placed fresh upon the table 
every sabbath, and the old bread eaten only by 
the priests in the Holy Place. We know what 
this bread typifies.. Jesus is the bread of life, 
and as, under. the New Testament dispensation, 
all the Lord’s people are priests, having access 
by his blood, it tells us that there is now un- 
broken communion between God and his peo- 
ple through our Lord Jesus Christ. (6) The 
golden candlestick. This was a beautiful lamp- 
stand, having one central stem with six 
branches, three on either side. It was made of 
pure gold, containing a talent of that precious 
metal, and worth in our money more than 
$25,000. A lamp of olive oil was placed on 
each branch, as well as on the central stem. It 
was the duty of the high priest to trim and fill 
these lamps every morning, and they burned 
continually day and night, and furnished the 
only light in the Holy Place— none being ad- 
mitted from the outer world. Here we have 
Jesus set before us again as our Light, the 
“true light, which lighteth every’ man that 
cometh into the world.”’? (e) The altar of in- 
cense. This was the third article of furniture 
in the Holy Place, also made of gold. On this 
altar was burned continually, with fire taken 
from the brazen altar outside the tabernacle 
first kindled from heaven, sweet spices which 
rose heayenward, filling the whole place witha 
sweet smell. The high priest commenced the 
morning and evening worship by offering in- 
cense upon this altar, The time of offering 
incense was the time of public prayer,’ and the 
burning of incense was the type of prayer. 
David used it as such.® John speaks of this 
service, linking it with ‘‘the prayers of the 
saints.’”?7 No doubt there is also a deep sig- 
nificance in this service, as relating to the pray- 
ers of our Lord Jesus Christ on our behalf. 





1For particulars concerning the table of shewbread, 
see Exodus xxv, 23-30, xxvi, 35; Leviticus ii, 13, xxi, 
6, 8, 17, 21, 22, XXiv, 5, 7-9. 

2 Exodus xxv, 31-39, XXvii, 20-21, xxx, 7-8. 

8 John i, 9, viii, 12, 1x, 5. 4 Exodus xxx, 1-8, 

5 Luke i, 10. 6 Psalm exli, 2. 

7 Revelation v, 8, viii, 3, 4. 
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Indeed, our prayers can only ascend to God 
as odors of sweet incense, when they go up 
through him, and with his prayers for us, ‘‘who 
ever liveth to make intercession.”’ 

THE Cour?T. Round about the tabernacle 
there was a court or open space, inclosed by a 
curtain of linen, or possibly open work, sus- 
pended from sixty pillars, which were placed 


_in sockets and held in place by cords attached 


to the capitals of the pillars and made secure 
by tent-pins made of brass, driven into the 
ground on either side. This court was one 
hundred cubits by fifty, or one hundred and 
fifty feet long by seventy-five feet in width.! 
A curtain of superior needlework was suspended 
from the pillars in front of the court, corre- 
sponding with the door to the tabernacle. 
Within this court was placed: (a) The altar of 
burnt offering —not immediately before the 
door, but in line with.the door; for between 
this altar and the door was the “ brazen laver.’?” 
This altar was made of wood, covered with 
plates of brass, having hooks (called horns) at 
each corner, probably to denote strength. They 
were sometimes used for securing victims, pre- 
vious to sacrificing them.’ It was ‘‘to make 
reconciliation upon’’—that is, between God 
and his offending people. It fittingly sets 
forth to us the work of our Lord on the 
cross.# 

This altar was the central point of service in 
connection with the tabernacle. More impor- 
tance is attached to it than to any other. It 
was ‘‘¢he altar’? preéminently. No one could 
pass into the tabernacle except he first passed 
this altar. It stood guard, as it were, not ‘only 
over the tabernacle, but especially over the 
Most Holy Place.’ It was the place of trans- 
ference of the guilt of the people from them- 
selves to their offerings, while the virtue and 
excellence of the offerings were imputed to 
them. Weturn from this brazen altar to Christ 
himself, ‘‘ who is his only altar,’’ and sing with 
our hymnist : 

My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of thine; 


While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 


My soul looks back to see 
The burdens thou did’st bear 
While hanging on the cursed tree, 
And knows her guilt was there. 


(6) The laver of brass. This was placed be- 
tween the altar and the tabernacle.® In this 
laver the priests were to wash their hands and 
feet before going into the tabernacle— thus 
denoting the necessity of holiness in worship- 

1E}xodus xxvii, 9, 18. 2Exodus xxx, 18, 

38Exodus xxvii, 1-8; Leviticus viii, 15. 

4Colossians i, 20, 22. 

5 Exodus xxix, 37; Matthew xxiii, 19. 

6 Exodus xxx, 18-21. 





THE COURT—CEREMONIAL ADJUNCTS. 


ing, and especially in the service of God. The 
neglect of this duty was visited with the pen- 
alty of death. The spiritual significance of 
this is further seen, no doubt, in the cleansing 
work of the Holy Ghost in connection with the 
sacrificial work of Christ.! Not only must we 
partake of the righteousness of Christ through 
his voluntary sacrifice for us, but we must be 
born again and sanctified by the work of the 
Holy Ghost, before we may either worship or 
serve God in the tabernacle, much less draw 
near and commune with him from off the mercy 
seat. 

THE ANOINTING O1L. Having erected the 
tabernacle, placed its furniture, built the court, 
and set therein the altar and laver, the next 
thing in order was to take the anointing oil, 
and anoint the tabernacle and all that was 
therein, the altar and all its vessels, the brazen 
laver, and its foot. All was to be holy unto 
the Lord, and, therefore, everything was hal- 
lowed by the oil. This oil was a peculiar com- 
pound.? It was very precious, and very sweet 
in its perfume ; it was made by a recipe handed 
down from God himself, was forbidden to be 
compounded or used except for the sole pur- 
pose of holy anointing oil for the tabernacle 
and the priests, and a portion of it was laid up 
before the ark of the testimony. This undoubt- 
edly sets forth to us, in type, the Holy Spirit 
and his work. Here we see how the blood of 
the offerings and the oil for anointing went, as 
it were, hand in hand, just as in the present 
dispensation, the work of Christ for atonement 
and the work of the Holy Ghost for sanctifica- 
tion and endowment with power must go to- 
gether. Jesus, when he entered upon his pub- 
lic ministry, was anointed by the Holy Ghost, 
and wrought all his work in that Great Power. 
‘He was anointed with the oil of gladness 
above his fellows,’ and God gave him the 
Spirit ‘without measure.’? So, also, are we 
sharers in this anointing, and without it we 
are not, and cannot be, his true disciples or 
servants.’ Thus we see how all things are con- 
secrated by the Spirit of God—not only the 
priests, but all the instruments of service. We 
are all baptized by one Spirit into one body, 
and are made to drink into that one Spirit. 

LESSONS FROM THE WHOLE. We have seen 
how the tabernacle was built, from the central 
Most Holy Place to the curtain hanging over 
the gate of the court. Let us now return by 
the way. God has builded and furnished his 
house, and we may learn how to come into his 
presence and live. First, we stand at the court 


1 Ephesians v, 23-27; Titus iii, 5, 6. 

2 Exodus xxx, 23-38. 

3Hebrews i, 9; John iii, 34, xx, 22; Acts ii, 4, 38; 
Romans viii; Ephesians i, 13, ii, 18-22, iii, 5-16, iv, 3, 4, 
30, vi, 17. 


gate. That is the door by which we must 
enter. There we are met by apriest, who holds 
it aside for us. That door and that priest is 
Christ; by him we may enter in, and without 
him there is no way to the Father.) Next we 
stand by the brazen altar, and there our offer- 
ing is made and we are reconciled to God. 
That Altar and the Offering thereon is Christ, 
who is Altar, Priest, and Sacrifice to us. Then 
we pass on to the Brazen Laver: there we are 
sanctified, ‘‘for without holiness no man can 
see the Lord.’’ That Laver is the Holy Ghost 
taking the things of Christ, and showing them 
to us; and ‘‘shedding on us abundantly the 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost by Jesus Christ.’? Then we are 
admitted into the Holy Place, where prayer 
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and communion are carried on through the 
priest, in the light of the Golden Candle- 
stick, we eating the shewbread, and burning 
the incense of prayer upon the golden altar. 
At last we come to the Holiest of All. Thank 
God! the veil that hitherto has separated us 
from the very presence and glory of God has 
been, once for all, ‘‘rent asunder”? from the 
top to the bottom, and we may come ‘‘ boldly 
into his presence,’ ‘‘with full assurance of 
faith,” and have ‘fellowship with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ,’? and with the 
blessed Holy Spirit. Under the law it was 
death to enter that Holy of Holies. Now that 
the veil is rent asunder and the way inte the 
Holiest of All opened to us, it is death if we do 
not enter. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PRIESTHOOD.! 


given for the building and furnishing 

of the tabernacle,, minute directions 

were also given for the setting apart, through 
ordination and consecration, of certain men for 
the priesthood. The elaborate ritual in con- 
nection with the tabernacle would require the 
services of specially trained and educated men. 
_ The history of the Hebrew priesthood is very 
interesting. We have seen that in primitive 
times the priesthood was not confined to any 
caste or official position. The father was the 
priest of the family, and this function de- 
scended with the birthright. Abraham and 
Job were both priests in their own families, 
and so it was and had been among the people 
who knew God in the pre-Abrahamic days. 
The contact of the Hebrews with the Egyptian 
priesthood no doubt greatly influenced them in 
the acceptance of an order of priests who 
should minister for them in the holy offices, 
and mediate for them with God. Joseph was 
married to a priest’s daughter in Egypt, and 
Moses was educated and trained by the Egyp- 
tian priests. That he was perfectly familiar 
with their dress, clothing and all that apper- 
tained to their service, there is no doubt. Pos- 
sibly in the inauguration of the Hebrew priest- 
hood not a few suggestions were borrowed, as 
without doubt the same was done in the matter 
of the construction and furnishing of the tab- 
ernacle ; but, at the same time, there are such 
radical differences observed that we are certain 
that many of the vile and superstitious prac- 
tices and customs of the Egyptians were pro- 


Ke the same time that instructions were 


tested against —as, for instance, the Hebrew | 
priests were so clothed and so served that their | 


1 John xiv, 6. 





nakedness should not be apparent to the wor- 
shipers who claimed their service.2 Many of 
the rites of the Egyptians in the exposition 
of their nature worship were very obscene; 
whereas Moses’was careful that the utmost 
purity and chastity should characterize all that 
pertained to the worship of God. The fun- 
damental doctrine inculcated in the Hebrew 
worship was the holiness of God. 

The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth chap- 
ters of Exodus and the eighth chapter of Levit- 
icus contain the main particulars of the call 
and consecration of the Aaronic priesthood. 
‘‘And take thou unto thee Aaron, thy brother, 
and his sons with him, from among the chil- 
dren of Israel, that he may minister unto me 
in the priest’s office, even Aaron, Nadab, and 
Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar, Aaron’s sons.’’* 
Aaron was the high priest, as was subsequently 
shown, while his four sons were associated with 
him. The high priesthood descended with the 
birthright. In the mean time, the sons of the 
high priest seemed to have exercised all the 
functions of their father except that of entering 
into the Holiest of All on the annual day of 
atonement. 

The functions of the priest were essentially 
those of a mediator between the congregation 
and God. Very early in the history of religion 
the sense of sin suggested to worshipers —no 
doubt the suggestion was a remnant of a primi-. 
tive revelation — the need of someone to inter- 
cede and mediate for them with God. Job did 
so for his children when he offered sacrifices 
for them in case they had sinned through care- 
lessness or forgetfulness. The priest went 


1 Exodus xxvii-xxix ; Leviticus viii, 2 Exodus xx, 26; 
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with the sacrifice to God, on behalf of those 
for whom he mediated. In the Hebrew ritual, 
as will be seen when we come to examine the 
various offerings, the priest was at once the 
representative of the offerers and their media- 
tor with God. This is particularly seen in con- 
nection with the great annual atonement when 
the priest went into the Holiest of All to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for the people, 
and receive for them the forgiveness of their 
sins.! It was the business of the priests, and 
particularly of the associated priests, to meet 
the people at the gate of the tabernacle and 
receive their offerings for sacrifice, hear their 
confessions, and make their offerings for them. 
It was also their business to meet the people 
and transact any business for them where ques- 
tions of wrong and trespass occurred between 
man and man. later on, their functions took 
on an ethical character. They were the teach- 
ers of the people, particularly of the children ; 
in fact, the office of prophet was not altogether 
disassociated from theirs, especially in the ear- 
lier days of the priesthood, before the order of 
prophets arose. 

The ceremonies in connection with their se- 
lection, qualification, and consecration, were 
very minute and circumstantial, all having a 
symbolical and instructive significance in re- 
spect of the Holiness of God, the exceeding 
sinfulness of men, and the necessity of being 
made clean from all sin before coming into 
God’s presence. We can only point out some 
of the more marked characteristics of these 
ceremonials, leaving the reader to follow up 
‘the study in the Bible itself. 

The twenty-eighth chapter of Exodus gives 
us a detailed description of the high priest’s 
robes and his clothing, as also the less complete 
clothing of the associate priests. There were 
eight pieces in the dress of the high priest. 
The breeches of linen to hide his nakedness ;? 
the inner coat, or linen shirt or tunic; the 
linen girdle; the robe of the ephod; the eph- 
od; the breastplate and shoulder pieces; the 
bonnet or turban ; and the golden mitre. The 
ephod was the chief article of this clothing. 
It was woven of gold, blue, purple, and fine- 
twined linen, the whole beautifully embroid- 
ered.’ It was made of two pieces joined at the 
shoulders, and thus hung down on the back 
and over the breast of the high priest. This 
was emphatically the ‘‘ garment of salvation ”’ 
to set forth our Lord’s perfect righteousness, 
and the “robe of righteousness,’’ in which his 
people are clothed ‘‘for his sake.’? On the 
shoulders where the ephod was joined were 
fastened two onyx stones, on either of which 
were engraved the names of the twelve tribes 
~ 1Compare Leviticus xvi with Hebrews ix, x, 
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VESTMENTS OF THE PRIESTS. 


of Israel; on the front of the ephod there was 
the beautiful breastplate, composed of four 
rows of precious stones—three in each row. 
On each of these stones there was engraved the 
name of one of the tribes. These were hung by 
a curious and ingenious device upon the eph- 
od. The shoulder pieces were called, or said 
to be for, ‘‘a memorial of Israel,’’ to be borne 
on the shoulders of Aaron before the Lord. 
The breastplate, with its twelve glorious and 
shining stones, lay upon Aaron’s breast and 
was called the ‘‘breastplate of judgment.’’ 
Nothing could be more symbolically beautiful 
than the position and meaning of these stones. 
The high priest represents our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the true and Only Living High Priest, 
who always stands in presence of God for us. 
On his shoulders he bears up his people, even 
as the government is upon his shoulders.! He 
takes the responsibility of bearing us always be, 
fore the Lord. He is our strength to bear us up. 
On his breast, as it were over and in his heart, 
he carries us always for judgment or justifica. 
tion —a justification which rests upon his love 
for us, who gave himself a sacrifice for our 
sins. The preciousness and the ever-shining 
qualities of these stones, resting upon the 
shoulders and upon the heart of the high 
priest, showed to Israel the place God had 
given them by grace. This is our true stand- 
ing with God in Christ. Most precious is the 
saying of Peter that all who believe have a like 
honor with Christ in God’s sight. The nearer 
and more the light is shed upon precious 
stones, the more the precious stones shine and 
glisten. So the nearer we come to God in 
Christ the more precious are we seen to be and 
the more beautiful in Christ. It is for us to 
apprehend all this by faith.2. Then there was 
the Urim and the Thummim. ‘‘And thou 
shalt put in the breastplate of judgment the 
Urim and the Thummim ; and they shall be 
upon Aaron’s heart when he goeth in before 
the Lord: and Aaron shall bear the judgment 
of the children of Israel upon his heart before 
the Lord continually.’’’ Various passages of 
Scripture teach us that the object and use of 
the Urim and Thummim was to get the judg- 
ment of the Lord upon various matters which 
affected the details of Israel’s walk and life. It 
was an ifstrument for the revelation or com- 
munication of the will of God to Israel, or to 
any individual who appealed to it upon any 
matter upon which they wished divine guid- 
ance. It would seem from this that the high 
priest not only carried the judgment of the 
people before the Lord on his heart always, but 
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brought the judgment of the Lord from the 
Lord to the people. Jesus not only justifies us 
by bearing us in his own righteousness before 
God, but he reveals the will of God to us in re- 
spect of our walk. The Holy Spirit does for 
us who walk in the spirit what the Urim and 
Thummim did for Israel of old. Over all this 
was placed or worn the ‘‘ the robe of the eph- 
od, all of blue,’’ upon the hem of which were 
embroidered pomegranates, and between every 
two pomegranates there was hung a golden 
bell, which went tinkling as the high priest 
walked in and out before the Lord.! The pome- 
granates and the bells alternated with each 
other, and are emblems of testimony and fruit. 
Even so ought we to walk and live before the 
Lord, both going out and coming in, bearing in 
our lives ‘‘the fruits of the spirit,’? and giving 
forth the testimony of our lips—that is, as 
Jesus was both seen and heard, so, also, ought 
we to sound forth his testimony and show forth 
the fruit of his life and his virtues. Next we 
have the plate of pure gold placed in the front 
of the high priest’s mitre or turban, on which 
is engraved ‘‘ HOLINESS TO THE LORD.” 
“Tt shall be always upon his forehead, that 
they may be accepted before the Lord.’’? The 
high priest was always before the Lord, and 
the people in him were always accepted. He 
stood for them. So are we always represented 
and always accepted before the Lord in our 
Great High Priest. 

The clothing of the other priests, Aaron’s 
sons, is set forth in verses 40 to 43—coats, gir- 
dles, and bonnets, and breeches of fine linen, 
all for glory and beauty. The clothing of the 
ordinary priest was like the clothing of the 
high priest, who alone had the ephod, and 
what pertained to that wonderful garment be- 
sides. The whole clothing, as I have said, is 
the garment of selection which sets forth the 
merit and work of our Lord for us, and which 
we put on when we put him on by faith. 

We pass now to the consideration of the con- 
secration of the priests, recorded in the twenty- 
ninth chapter of Exodus and the eighth chap- 
ter of Leviticus. ‘And this is the thing that 
thou shalt do unto them to hallow them to 
minister unto me in the priest’s office.’’® Be- 
fore looking at two or three particulars in con- 
nection with the consecration of the priests in 
this chapter, I may remark that it was neces- 
sary that every man, even of the family of 
Aaron, who ministered in the priest’s office 
should be ‘‘ without blemish ’? —that is, a per- 
fect man physically. Since the high priest 
represents our Lord Jesus Christ and the priests 
the Church, they must in the first instance 
stand for perfection, both as regards our Lord, 
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who was a perfect man in every respect, and 
the Church which in Christ shares his perfec- 
tion and is destined actually to be presented 
finally ‘‘a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish.’”’ We are, 
therefore, told that no one might come nigh 
to God in the priest’s office to offer anything 
unto God who had any sort of physical blemish, 
or was in any, wise deformed.? This is most 
interesting and instructive, and certainly points 
to the essential perfection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the true Priest of his people, who, in 
the fullness of time was to take up and fulfili 
in his own person, once for all, these signifi- 
cant types. For the same reason the priests, 
though they might marry, could marry only 
a virgin of Israel; no profane or divorced 
woman could be the wife of a priest. So strict 
was the rule of personal and ceremonial purity 
that if a sister of a priest should be or become 
unchaste it disqualified the priest. 

Having duly examined them as to physical 
perfection, Moses proceeded to consecrate his 
brother and his sons, beginning by providing a 
young bullock and two rams, without blemish ; 
some unleavened bread and cakes tempered 
with oil, and wafers of wheaten flour, unleav- 
ened and anointed with oil. These latter were 
placed in a basket and brought, with the bul- 
lock and the rams, to the door of the taber- 
nacle with the priests. Here the priests were 
divested of their common clothing or old 
clothes, and washed with water. Then they 
were clothed with the special garments pro- 
vided for them, those for the high priest and 
those for his sons and associates. The high 
priest in the meantime, having been clothed, 
was anointed with oil. This was the sign and 
mark of his preéminence, even as Christ was 
anointed with oil above his fellows. Then fol- 
lowed the ceremony of slaying the bullock for 
a sin offering, touching the horns of the altar 
with the blood and pouring out the residue at 
the bottom of the altar and burning the carcass 
outside the camp.* The priests, under this 
law, of course, being men and types of Christ, 
must need be purged of sin before they could 
take the place of the Sinless Priest to offer for 
the sinful people. After the sin offering, there 
followed the sacrifice of two rams. The one 
was for a burnt offering, which set forth that 
the priest was wholly consecrated to God in all 
his service.t The other ram was slain and 
offered as ‘‘a ram of consecration.’’®> The 
blood of this ram was taken and a portion of it 
applied to the right ear, and to the thumb of 
the right hand, and the great toe of the right 
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2 Leviticus xxi, 16-23. 
4 Exodus xxix, 15-18. 


OFFERING OF THE FIRST SACRIFICE. 


foot, thus especially consecrating every part of 
the priest to the service of God. If the ear is 
consecrated to hear the word of God, the hand 
to do the will of God in all holy service, and 
the foot to maintain a holy walk, then, indeed, 
is the salvation of man come. After this, a 
portion of the blood, with the anointing oil, 
was taken and sprinkled alike upon both 
Aaron and his sons, thus showing their re- 
demption, consecration, and _ sanctification. 
The atonement and the Holy Spirit thus being 
signified in connection with these ceremonies, 
_ then followed the offering of the meat offer- 
ings and the peace offerings, and instructions 
for the daily offering of atonement upon the 
altar, and the daily sacrifice of the two lambs 
as a continual burnt offering during the year. 
I have omitted to give very close attention to 
details here in respect of these offerings in 
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connection with the consecration of the priests, 
because later on the whole subject of the offer- 
ings will come before us for consideration as 
they are set forth in the Book of Leviticus, 
which is the book of redemption. 

The consecration of the priests having been 
accomplished, the Lord graciously concluded 
his instructions with this great promise: 
“There I will meet with the children of Israel, 
and the tabernacle shall be sanctified by my 
glory. And I will sanctify the tabernacle of 
the congregation and the altar: I will sanctify 
also both Aaron and his sons, to minister unto 
me in the priest’s office. And I will dwell 
among the children of Israel, and will be their 
God. And they shall know that I am the Lord 
their God, that brought them forth out of the 
land of Egypt, that I may dwell among them: 
I am the Lord their God.’’! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
STRANGE FIRE. 


in connection with the inauguration of 
the ceremonial worship of the Hebrew 
people is recorded in Leviticus.! After the con- 
secration of himself and his sons, Aaron pro- 


Cys of the most solemn and awful events 


ceeded to offer upon the altar the burnt offer-_ 


ing, the meat offering, the peace offering, and 
the sin offering, on behalf of the people.? 
Then, the offerings having been waved before 
the Lord, Moses and Aaron went into the 
tabernacle and came out again and ‘“‘ blessed 
the people.’”’ Then befell a glorious wonder. 
‘““The glory of the Lord appeared to all the 
people. And there came a fire out from before 
the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt 
offering and the fat : which, when all the peo- 
ple saw they shouted, and fell on their faces.’’ * 
The glory of the Lord—what was it? Let it 
be remembered that the mysterious pillar of 
cloud which followed the children of Israel 
always dwelt or hung over the tabernacle, or 
else stood beside it. At night it became like a 
lambent flame of fire. This cloud was the sign 
of God’s presence. The glory of the Lord was 
manifested when this cloud became red and 
fiery —when it glowed with supernatural fire 
—as in later times the glory of the Lord an- 
swered by the Urim and Thummim. When 


everything was complete, and the new ceremo- | 


nial was about to be inaugurated, the cloud 
took on its fiery glory, which signified the 
Lord’s pleasure with it all. Whilst they were 
beholding, lo! aflame of fire leaped from that 
Shekinah glory and fell upon the burnt offering 


1Leviticus x, I-7. 2 Leviticus ix. 


8 Leviticus ix, 6, 23, 24. 





lying upon the altar and consumed it. That is, 
the fire which consumed the first burnt offer- 
ing, offered according to the divinely directed 
and instituted ceremonial, was kindled from 
heaven. ‘Thenceforth that supernatural fire 
burned upon the altar ; no other fire than that 
must thereafter be used in the ceremonial wor- 
ship of God. ‘‘ Ye shall offer no strange in- 
cense thereon,’’ that is, incense kindled, with 
“strange fire,’’ ‘‘which the Lord commanded 
them not.’’? Now, it seems that some time 
after the solemn inauguration of worship, Na- 
dab and Abihu, two of the sons of Aaron, 
‘took either of them his censer, and put fire 
therein, and put incense thereon, and offered 
strange fire before the Lord, which he com- 
manded them not.’’? No sooner had they thus 
disobeyed the Lord and desecrated the holy 
service by ‘‘strange fire,’’ than a flame of su- 
pernatural fire burst out from the cloudy pillar 
and consumed these sacrilegious priests upon 
the spot. ‘And there went out fire from be- 
fore the Lord, and devoured them; and they 
died before the Lord. Then Moses said unto 
Aaron, This is it that the Lord spake saying, I 
will be sanctified‘ in them that come nigh me, 
and before all the people I will be glorified.’ ® 
Aaron held his peace before this awful visitation 
upon his sons, who had presumed to disobey 
the Lord and approach him with ‘strange 
fire’’-—that is common, natural fire — instead 
of kindling their censers with the supernatural 





1 Exodus xxix, 43-46. 
2 Exodus xxx, 9; Leviticus x, 1, xvi,12; Numbers xvi, 
18, 46. 3 Leviticus x, I. 

4 Exodus xix, 22. 5 Leviticus x, 2, 3. 
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fire which the Lord had kindled upon the altar, 
and which he required should be used in all the 
worship of the tabernacle. The dead bodies 
of these two offending priests were carried out- 
side of the camp and buried. Aaron was not 
permitted so much as to uncover his head or 
show any sign of mourning, under pain of 
being himself consumed. 

The question naturally arises as to the sig- 
nificance of this supernatural fire, the strange 
fire, and the awful punishment which befell 
the two priests. It seems to me that the ex- 
planation and profound typical significance are 
not far to seek, and that there is a very great 
and important lesson in it for our own day. 
Let us, therefore, seek the explanation. 

1. There are those who maintain that Moses 
borrowed his ceremonials from Egypt; that 
the tabernacle, and the priesthood, and the 
offerings were all patterned after Egyptian 
models. Without discussing this question here, 
let it be admitted for the moment that there 
was a similarity, more or less extensive, in 
the outward forms used in the ceremonials of 
Israel and those used by the Egyptian priest- 
hood. For that very reason the Hebrew cere- 
monial and ritual service was, from the very 
beginning, distinguished by the addition of a 
supernatural element. That supernatural ele- 
ment was the ‘‘ fire out from before the Lord,”’ 
which ‘‘ consumed upon the altar the fat of the 
burnt offering.’’? It was this supernatural ele- 
ment in the Hebrew worship which distin- 
guished it, not only from the Egyptian wor- 
ship but from all other cults of the world. It 
was the offering of worship (the burning of the 
censers with the incense before the Lord) with 
‘‘strange’’ or natural ‘‘fire’?—fire of their 
own, or of human kindling—which consti- 
tuted the grave offense on the part of Nadab 
and Abihu. In fact, this offering of ‘strange 
fire’? was the denial of the whole difference 
between the natural and the supernatural in 
the service of God. All men are religious, and 
religious service of some sort or another is 
common to all people. God has given to usa 
supernatural revelation of himself and of his 
will concerning us, by the Spirit of God, and 
he requires from us a worship which shall be 
supernaturally directed and energized by the 
Holy Spirit. To make the application of this 
whole matter level to our Christian time, we 
may say that the whole, or almost the whole, 
difference between the religion of Christ and 
all the other religions of the world is this: 
The Christian religion is a supernatural religion 
—supernatural in its Scriptures ; supernatural 
in the manifestation of God in Christ —in in- 
carnation ; supernatural in the atonement and 
resurrection; supernatural in the gift of the 
Holy Spirit ; supernatural in the new creation, 





SUPERNATURAL ELEMENTS IN RELIGION. 2 


or regeneration, of all true believers; and su- 
pernatural in that, without the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, nothing can be done 
acceptable with God. The Gospel cannot be 
effectually preached, except with the Holy 
Spirit sent down from heaven; the Christian 
can neither pray, nor maintain a Christian 
walk, nor do any acceptable Christian work ex- 
cept he be energized by the Holy Spirit. On 
the other hand, there are those who say it does 
not matter what you believe or how you serve 
God, if only you be sincere. The natural rea- 
son and the religious energy of the flesh (the ~ 
strange fire) are just as good, as revelation, as 
the Holy Spirit (the fire sent from God) with 
which to perform our worship and service. 
Nadab and Abihu were the progenitors of a 
merely carnal worship under divinely revealed 
forms. They had the form of godliness but 
not the power. They said to themselves, What 
difference will it make whether our censers be 
kindled with fire from off the altar or by natu- 
ral fire? The incense will burn just as well, 
and smell just as sweet, and the smoke of it 
will rise as high, if kindled with natural fire, 
as if it were burnt with the God-given fire from 
off the altar. So men say to-day who deny 
the supernatural in religion. A good work 
done without the Holy Spirit is just as good as 
a good work done by the Holy Spirit. That is, 


_ the energy of the flesh in religion is just as 


good as the power of the Spirit. To follow 
the example of a human Christ is just as good 
as to believe in and follow a supernatural 
Christ. Indeed, it is the controversy between 
rationalism under a hundred forms and revealed 
religion, which is foreshadowed here in these 
long-ago times when God would be sanctified 
in this matter. 

2. Fire has always been the sign of God’s 
presence and the symbol of his energy among 
men. As far back as the time of Cain and Abel 
this controversy between strict obedience to 
God and the will worship of man was settled 
by fire. God commanded a certain kind of 
sacrifice. Abel obeyed God and brought an 
offering from the flock. Cain also worshiped 
the Lord, but he brought a “‘strange”’ offering 
—that is, from the earth, an offering of fruits. 
Why was it not just as good as Abel’s lamb? 
Did he not offer it to the Lord, and was he not 
as devout as Abel? What difference did it 
make whether one offered a lamb or a handful 
of fruit? God answered by fire and accepted 
Abel’s offering. ‘‘And the Lord had respect 
unto Abel and to his offering: but unto Cain 
and to his offering he had not respect.’’! How 
did the Lord signify his respect or acceptance 
of Abel’s offering? Exactly as he did when he 


1Genesis iv, 3-5. 


THE FIRE OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


sent fire out from before him and kindled the 
burnt offering before the tabernacle, at the 
time of the inauguration of the Hebrew ritual. 
That this burning with fire from heaven was 
the sign of God's presence and acceptance is so 
well known to every Bible student that a sim- 
ple reference to a few cases will suffice. Here 
are a few fit and sample illustrations of this 
great truth: ‘The Lord hear thee in the day 
of trouble; the name of the God of Jacob de- 
fend thee ; send thee help from the sanctuary, 
and strengthen thee out of Zion; remember all 
thy offerings, and accept thy burnt sacrifice.’ ! 
When Gideon doubted whether the young man 
who stood by him with a commission from God 
to deliver Israel was the Angel of the Lord, the 
test was made by supernatural fire. ‘‘And the 
Angel of God said unto him, Take flesh and the 
unleavened cakes, and lay them upon this rock, 
and pour out the broth. And he didso. Then 
the Angel of the Lord put forth the end of the 
staff that was in his hand, and touched the 
flesh and the unleavened cakes; and there rose 
up fire out of the rock, and consumed the flesh 
and the unleavened cakes. Then the Angel of 
the Lord departed out of his sight.’’? The 
same thing happened substantially with Ma- 
noah and the angel, in respect to the com- 
munication from heaven about the birth of 
Samson.* The test by fire in case of the con- 
troversy between Elijah and the priests of Baal, 
as to who was the Lord, is so well known that 
I need only refer to it. ‘‘The God that an- 
swereth by fire let him be God.’’* We know 
the result of this appeal. God answered by 
fire, and for the time at least the priests of 
Baal were overthrown and Israel recovered to 
their loyalty to Jehovah. The case of David’s 
offering, also, on the threshing floor of Ornan, 
strongly supports the fact that supernatural 
fire was the constant test of the presence of 
God and God’s acceptance of man’s offering 
_and service. ‘‘And David built there an altar 
unto the Lord, and offered burnt offerings and 
peace offerings, and called upon the Lord; and 
he answered him by fire from heaven upon the 
altar of burnt offering.’’® I mention one other 
case which confirms the view that supernatural 
fire from heayen was the one great feature in 
the ritual of the Hebrews that distinguished 
and differentiated it from that of any other cult 
in the world. We have seen God manifesting 
himself in fire in the ‘Garden of Eden, by the 
‘‘flaming sword ’’; in accepting the sacrifice of 
Abel, by consuming it with fire from heaven ; 
in the Burning Bush, out of which he mani- 
fested and declared himself to Moses as the 


1Psalm xx, 1-3. Literally, see margin: ‘‘turn to 
ashes’? or burn up ‘the fat of thy burnt offering. 

2Judges vi, 20, 21. 3 Judges xiii, 18-21. 
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God of Incarnation and Grace;! in kindling 
the first altar fire in connection with the inau- 
guration of the ritual in Israel; in connection 
with his appearance as the Angel of the Lord 
to Gideon and Manoah; in the conflict between 
Elijah and the priests of Baal; in connection 
with David's celebrated offering on the thresh- 
ing floor of Ornan; and now, at last, we come 
to the dedication of the great and glorious 
Temple of Solomon, which took the place in 
Israel of the tabernacle, after her national life 
was fixed and consolidated. When Solomon 
had finished his dedicatory prayer and offered 
the house and all its furniture and appoint- 
ments to Jehovah, and besought his continued 
mercy upon Israel, Jehovah gave him answer 
by fire from heaven. ‘‘Now when Solomon 
had made an end of praying, the fire came 
down from heaven and consumed the burnt 
offering and the sacrifices; and the glory of 
the Lord filled the house.’ ? 

That this supernatural fire refers symbolically 
to the supernatural element in Christianity — 
namely, the Holy Spirit—there seems not the 
least doubt. In Malachi’s prophecy it was de- 
clared that the Messiah should come as a re- 
finer’s fire. When John the Baptist proclaimed 
the appearance of Jesus he declared that he 
would baptize the people with the Holy Ghost 
and with five. We know that on the day of 
Pentecost the apostles and believers gathered in 
that upper room were all so baptized with the 
Holy Ghost, his invisible presence being testi- 
fied by the appearance of tongues of five. Fire 
is the especial symbol of energy and enthu- 
siasm. It is with this divine energy that God 
has accomplished his great work of redemp- 
tion. By it (the Holy Spirit) Christ was incar- 
nated, offered himself up a sacrifice for our sins 
and was raised again from the dead. He now 
carries on his work from heaven with the same 
energy or power-with which he did his mighty 
works while on earth. By it he regenerates and 
sanctifies his people; by it he breathes power 
upon and into his people, enabling them to 
preach the Gospel and finish his work upon the 
earth. By it Christians are enabled to pray, to 
walk and to work for God; and without this 
heavenly fire, the Holy Ghost, it is all in vain 
that we seek to worship him. 

The symbolism of “ strange fire’”’ is, of course, 
what we have already hinted at—the denial 
of the supernatural, the quenching of the Holy 
Spirit, and the substitution of natural energy 
in the worship and work of God for the super- 
natural Spirit. It was for this that Nadab and 
Abihu were so summarily punished ; it is for 
the same offense under the wide and blessed 
dispensation of the spirit that death comes so 





1 Exodus iii. 211, Chronicles vii, 1. 
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often and so terribly to our churches. It is true, 
that God does not now consume men who deny 
the supernatural and substitute natural energy 
for the Spirit’s power, as he did those offend- 
ing, disobedient, and presumptuous priests at 
the beginning, but he does leave them dead 
while they seem to live. Hence, we have dead 
men in the pulpit, dead teachers before their 
Sunday classes; dead office-bearers in the 
church; dead worshipers in the pews; dead 
works everywhere, because the Holy Spirit is 
ignored and religion is attempted in the energy 
of the flesh alone. 

The terrible severity of the punishment 
which fell upon Nadab and Abihu may to some 
seem harsh and unmerciful. But not so. God 
_was inaugurating a system of worship which 
was to lead that whole people up to life, and 
was at the same time pointing out the way in 
which he would save the world. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that at the very outset the 
people should be impressed with the great fact 
that they were dealing with God and not man ; 
that obedience to God was the very first thing 
to be observed; and, therefore, that any con- 
tempt of his ordinances or disobedience to his 
commands would mean death. God has mer- 
cifully placed such beacon lights at the thresh- 
old of and all along every new and forward 
development of revelation and redemption. 
Thus, he caused Achan and his household to 
be slain for their covetous theft of the wedge 
of gold and the Babylonish garment from the 
spoils of Jericho, which had been solemnly 
consecrated to God.! Thus he smote down 
those presumptuous people who would pry into 
the Ark, and Uzzah who put forth his hands to 
steady it, which he had commanded them not 
to do.? Thus he smote King Uzziah, whose 

heart ‘‘was strong and lifted up,’? and who 
' transgressed against the Lord his God, and 
went into the temple to burn incense before 
the Lord, and thus presumptuously sought to 
usurp the office of the priest. ‘‘Then Uzziah 
was wroth, and had a censer in his hand to 
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burn incense: and while he was wroth with 
the priests, the leprosy even rose up in his 
forehead before the priests in the house of the 
Lord, from beside the incense altar.’? Thus 
the Lord smote him with a foul leprosy for 
his disobedience and sacrilege, ‘‘and Uzziah 
the king was a leper until the day of his death, 
and dwelt in a several house, being a leper; 
for he was cut off from the house of the Lord.’’! 
How King Saul lost his kingdom through de- 
liberate disobedience, and how Ananias and 
Sapphira were cut down in an instant, because 
of their covetous practice and for lying to the 
Holy Ghost, is also well known to the reader. 
Thus God teaches by this great and terrible 
severity that he is a Holy God and will be 
sanctified by the people and before the people, 
not out of any tyrannical whim, as do some 
earthly monarchs, but because the salvation of 
the people depends upon their obedience to the 
law of righteousness. It is so under the Gospel 
as it was under the Law. If men died without 
mercy under Moses’ law at the mouth of two 
or three witnesses, how much sorer shall be 
the punishment of those under the Gospel who 
trample under foot the Son of God, count the 
blood of the covenant wherewith they are 


sanctified an unholy thing, and do despite to 


the Holy Ghost!? Truly it is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God, for 
he ‘‘is a consuming fire’? wherever sin and 
disobedience are persisted in. From all this 
severity we learn that it is a dangerous thing, 
in the service of God, to go contrary to his 
express commands. We have to do with a 
God who is used to prescribe his own wor- 
ship—not arbitrarily, but in love, grace, and 
wisdom —just to require what he has pre- 
scribed, and powerful to avenge what he has 
not prescribed. ‘‘ Béhold therefore the good- 
ness and severity of God: on them which fell 
[through disobedience and unbelief], severity ; 
but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue 
in his goodness: otherwise, thou also shalt be 
cut lon. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LAW OF OFFERINGS. 


HE Book of Leviticus is divided into four 
parts. Part First, chapters i-vii, is de- 
voted to the law of offerings, or sacri- 

fices as we often call them; Part Second, chap- 
ters vill-x, to the institution of the priesthood ; 
Part Third, chapters xi-xxii, to moral and cere- 
monial uncleanness, its removal and punish- 
ment; Part Fourth, chapters xxiii-xxvii, to the 
1Joshua vii, 16-26. 
21. Samuel vi, 19, 20; II. Samuel vi, 7. 





institution of solemn feasts, and various other 
laws, exhortations, and promises. For the 
present we have to do with the first part, which 
relates to the principal and great offerings or- 
dained by God for the worship and sanctifica- 
tion of the people. Having caused the taber- 
nacle to be built, in which he took up his 
dwelling amongst the people, and made all 
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OFFERINGS OF THE TABERNACLE. 


ceremonial provisions for a proper and intelli- 
gent approach to him in solemn worship, obvi- 
ously the next thing to be done was to institute 
by ordination the sacrifices or offerings which 
were to be made. Hitherto a single offering 
had been made, namely, an offering of blood 
or life, which was for sin rather than for wor- 
ship; but now the time had come when the 
offerings should be clearly defined as to their 
significance and object. 

1. Looking at the offerings as a whole we 
perceive that there are five: the Burnt Offer- 
ing, the Meat Offering, and the Peace Offering; 
the Sin Offering and the Trespass Offering. 
These belong really to two groups. The first 
three are ‘‘offerings of a sweet smell,’ and 
were offered on the brazen altar within the 
court of the tabernacle, and, as we shall pres- 
ently see, had in them no suggestion of sin. In 
this particular they differed from the Sin and 
Trespass Offerings, which were burned outside 
the camp, and were not offerings of a sweet 
smell. Different words are used to designate 
the burning of either class of offerings. The 
one used in case of the “‘ offerings of a sweet 
smell’ indicates acceptance, the other indi- 
cates wrath. The meaning of this will become 
apparent as we examine them in their order. 

2. The next thing to be observed is, that 
these five offerings, taken together, represent 
the entire ministry of Christ for us, in his great 
work of redemption. The Israelites probably 
saw this dimly, and only the most spiritual of 
them discerned even so much. But we need 
only to read the Epistle to the Hebrews to un- 
derstand clearly the typical and symbolical 
meaning of these offerings. The tenth chapter 
of Hebrews undoubtedly had these five offer- 
ings in view, speaking of them as a whole. 
They were the ‘‘shadows of good things to 
come and not the very substance.’’? Christ is 
the true substance of these shadows which were 

cast before him as he approached, in time, the 
' earth and the place of man’s sin, moving forth 
*“from the bosom of the Father.”’ 
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3. The five offerings, taken separately, repre- 
sent various aspects of the work of Christ. No 
one offering or sacrifice could possibly do that. 
Therefore, there are here represented five 
phases of his work. (a) In the burnt offering 
we shall see an offering without sin, given or 
offered to God. In this offering man had no 
part. It was offered wholly to God. ‘This sets 
forth the truth, that God requires of a mana 
whole and complete obedience or offering up of 
himself. In fact, this offering presents to us 
Christ entirely meeting and satisfying the first 
table of the Law: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart.’? The meat offer- 
ing differed from the burnt offering in that, 
while it was also offered unto the Lord, it was 
only partly consumed and the rest was eaten by 
the priests. The substance of this offering was 
altogether different. In the burnt offering a 
life was offered ; in the meat offering food was 
offered —flour, frankincense, green ears of 
corn, and oil. This was, in fact, an offering 
made to God for man’s sake. In other words, 
it was that phase of our Lord’s work in which 
he perfectly met the requirements of the second 
table of the Law: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’” The peace offering sets forth - 
the idea of perfect reconciliation and fellowship 
between God and man _ A part was offered to 
God ; the rest was eaten by the priests and the 
offerer. Coming to the sin. and trespass offer- 
ings, we see an entirely different aspect of 
Christ’s work. Here we deal with sin. The 
first, the sin offering, recognizes the sinfulness 
of our nature, while the second, the trespass 
offering, represents the sins or transgressions of 
the life. Both natural and actual sins had to 
be atoned for, and they were so atoned for by 
the offerings of the proper victims ‘‘ outside 
the camp’ while the blood was sprinkled be- 
fore the Lord and poured out at the bottom 
of the altar of the burnt offering. I append 
the following diagram in order that the reader 
may more clearly understand these various 
offerings : 








NAMES. SACRIFICE OFFERED, 


DISPOSITION OF, TYPICAL TEACHINGS, 








Bullock, sheep, goat, dove or 
pigeon. 


Burnt Offering. 


Meat Offering. Flour, oil, frankincense. 


Wholly consumed. 


Part only consumed; the rest 
eaten by priests. 


Entire surrender to God. ‘ 
Fulfillment of First Table. 
Fulfillment of the Law. 


Pure and holy walk amongst 
men. ‘The fulfillment of 
the Second Table of the 


Peace Offering 


Sin Offering. 


Trespass Offering. 





Sheep, lamb, goat. 


Bullock, goat, lamb, turtle- 
doves, flour. 


Ram, money, compensation, 





Law. 
Fat only consumed; the rest | Peace, Reconciliation, Fel- 
eaten by offerer and priest. lowship. 


Fat consumed; rest burned 
outside the camp. 


Fat consumed; rest of ram 
eaten by the priests. 





Perfect sacrifice for sin, No 
condemnation to the of- 
ferer. 

Restitution and confession of 
sin. 
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4. The next thing to be noted is the order in 
which these offerings are set forth. If we con- 
template Christ coming forth ftom the taber- 
nacle to us, we see him first in the burnt offer- 
ing, fulfilling man’s perfect dutyto God. Then 
we see him in the next offering perfectly ful- 
filling man’s duty to man. ‘Then, in the peace 
offering we see how these two offerings have 
made the basis of a perfect fellowship between 
God and man. Next we see him in the sin 
offering, putting away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself. In the trespass offering we see him 
the constant Advocate with the Father, by rea- 
son of his atoning sacrifice for our transgres- 
sions. ‘‘If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.’’ 
On the other hand, if we consider the offerings 
as the way of our approach to God, we start 
from outside the camp, first confessing our sins, 
then our sin (the sinfulness of our nature)— 
this brings us ‘into peace with both God and 
man (the peace offering); then at the meat 
offering we take up and discharge our duties to 
our neighbor, and the consummation of our life 
is in the burnt offering where we present our 
“bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is’? our ‘‘ reasonable service.’’ 

5. Finally, for general consideration, we 
must keep in mind that the sacrifice or offering, 
the offerer, and the priest, are all types of 
Christ. He is the offering, he is the offerer, 
and he is the priest — that is, he is all these to 
us. We accept him as our representative and 
substitute. What can we offer but himself? 
who can offer for us but himself? and how can 
we come except in him? Thus is ‘“ Christ all 
and in all.’”’ There are many details which 
we must omit and be content with an outline 
study. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. For the details of 
this great offering reference is made to Leviti- 
cus, chapter i. It is both interesting and sin- 
gularly comforting to notice the place from 
which the Lord gave these special directions to 
Moses. ‘‘The Lord called unto Moses, and 
spake unto him out of the tabernacle of the 
congregation.’’? Hitherto all God’s commands 
had been spoken from the Mount of Sinai: the 
place of fire, and blackness, and tempest, and 
cloud. But now how different the cireum- 
stances! ‘‘From the fiery mount went the 
the fiery law,’’? but here, from the tabernacle, 
we hear the Lord speaking, not of law, but of 
grace. Here he had taken up his abode and 
dwelt among ‘‘a stiff-necked people,’ only to 
recover them from sin by atonement, and not 
to destroy them under law. It is true that God 
is just as holy in the tabernacle as he was on the 
mount. But there his holiness was manifested 
only in connection with the holy law; while 
here, though relaxing his holiness not a whit, 
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he manifests it in connection ‘with the per- 
fect grace which characterizes the redemption 
which is in Jesus Christ, our Lord.’ It is one 
thing to hear God speaking to us from the 
mount in the midst of a fire that consumes, and 
quite another to hear him speak to us from a 
tabernacle surrounded with all the provisions 
of grace and the means of putting away sin—in 
fact, from a mercy seat upon which the blood of 
acceptable sacrifice has been sprinkled. ‘‘ The 
law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.’ God speaking from the 
tabernacle to the children of Israel was the 
same to them as when, in these last days, God 
has spoken tous by his Son. There they ‘‘ be- 
held him full of grace and truth,’’ even as we 
do in the face of Jesus Christ.! 

It is necessary to remember that this offering 
refers, in the first place, to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He is seen in it as offerer, sacrifice, 
and priest for us. That is, we identify our- 
selves with him by offering or laying our hands 
upon him, claiming him as ours, and standing 
with him as he stands for us. 

The Offering. ‘‘Wet him offer a male with- 
out blemish.’? This was the first consideration 
in all the offerings. Viewed in respect to our 
Lord Jesus, it points out to us that, before he 
could make an offering acceptable to God, he 
must be without sin. ‘‘ He was holy, harmless, 
and separate from sinners ’’ — ‘‘a lamb without 
spot or blemish.’? There was no fault found in 
him by God, and no fault found in him by men, 
though they found fault with him. Satan him- 
self came searching him, and trying him with 
‘all manner of temptations,’’ but ‘found 
nothing in him’’ upon which he might lay any 
“‘accusation’’ against him, or on account of 
which he could impeach his holiness and right- 
eousness before God. He ‘‘ always pleased the 
Father.’? There are several interesting partic- 
ulars noted in the second section of the text, 
where the work of the priest is described in 
making the offering. (a) ‘‘ And they shall flay 
thy burnt offering ’’ — that is, take the skin off. 
This act revealed the perfect health and abso- 
lute spotlessness of the offering, within as well 
as without. Our Lord was not only perfect in 
his outward life, but there was no imperfection 
hidden in him. (6) ‘‘ And they shall cut it in 
pieces.’ Here its perfections are seen in every 
part. Not only was it without blemish as a 
whole, but taken piece by piece there was no 
fault in it. Each several act of Christ was as 
perfect as the sum of his whole life. There were 
no “buts”? or “ ifs’? about him. As the bul- 
lock was perfect in its head, perfect in its legs, 
perfect in the inwards and fat of its whole be- 
ing, so was Christ in thought, in walk, and in 
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the secret energy of his being. (c) ‘‘ His in- 
wards and his legs shall they wash with water.” 
This was a further search after blemishes. ‘‘Be- 
hold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts.” 
There is more difficulty in discovering sin in 
the inward parts of a man than in his outward 
parts— that is, it is more difficult to detect 
motive than it is to discover action. There- 
fore, were the inward parts and the legs washed 
with water. This action also rendered the of- 
fering ceremonially clean (as it was actually 
clean). When the leper was cleansed, he was 
washed to declare him clean. So this offering, 
having been searched in every part, was thus 
declared to be perfectly clean, and without the 
taint of evil about it. (d) It was a voluntary 
act. There was no compulsion on the part of 
the offerer to make this offering. This is fun- 
damental in considering the sacrifice of Christ 
ferus. ‘‘He gave himself,” and ‘‘ through the 
Eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to 
God.’’?! No man took his life from him, ‘I 
have power to lay it [his life] down, and I have 
power to take it again.’’? It was his delight, 
in the matter of redeeming sinners, to do the 
will of God.* The voluntary act of Christ in 
giving himself up to God for the salvation of 
sinners constitutes no small part of the value 
of the sacrifice—indeed, it was essential to 
any value at all. What a glorious sight it is to 
the believer to stand at the foot of the cross, 
and behold Christ, not as a sin offering, but 
only accomplishing the will of God, and de- 
lighting to do so, rendering to him a voluntary 
obedience even unto the death, because as man 
he owed that to God, withholding no part of his 
being from him! What a contrast this to the 
first Adam, and to all men since then! In this 
voluntary act of Christ, he tells out to God his 
own deep love to him, apart entirely from the 
chief end of his mission. There was a pro- 
found and unbroken communion between Jesus 
_ and the Father in all the work he did. When 
our salvation is completed, and worked out in 
us, it will be so, also, with us. All duty will 
be lost in love, and all service will be the high- 
est pleasure. 

The Offering in Respect to God. It was a 
whole burnt offering. In this offering every- 
thing was given to God. The priest who of- 
fered it had no lot nor part in it, as far as their 
usual portion was concerned. Here we see 
Christ fulfilling the first table of the decalogue: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart.’ And here all was given to God— 
the head, the legs, the inwards, and the fat, or, 
as has been suggested, the mind, the walk, the 
heart and the energy of them all. It was to 
this offering that the apostle alluded when he 
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exhorted the Romans, ‘‘ by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.”’ ‘It was an offering made 
by fire of a sweet savor unto the Lord.” I have 
already pointed this out as peculiar to the first 
three offerings. This offering lay upon that 
brazen altar (as incense lay upon the golden 
altar) inside the tabernacle, and was received 
as incense with a sweet smell by God. He was 
pleased and delighted with it. There is no ex- 
piation of sin here; only perfect obedience on 
the part of the offerer. And shall we not 
gladly delight in the work of Christ in this re- 
spect? Shall we only consider his work from 
our own selfish point of view, and love him 
only because he puts away our sin? He is the 
holy and perfectly obedient Son before he be- 
comes our ‘‘servaut’’ in redemption. Is there 
not in him, in this respect, that which calls out 
our highest adoration and strongest affections, 
as well as when we view him as our sin offering, 
burning under the wrath of God’s holy justice 
—a being dealt with as the sinner’s substitute? 


- Here he is, the sinner’s model and pattern, the 


firstborn among the many brethren whom he 
will finally bring to glory as whole and com- 
plete as himself. Our Lord begins his work on 
the cross as a whole burnt offering — an offer- 
ing of a sweet smell; he ends it as sin and 
trespass offering. We first apprehend Christ as 
trespass offering; then as sin offering; then, 
as we go farther on with hm, we apprehend 
him as our peace offering; then as our meat 
offering, and, finally, we know him as our 
whole burnt offering. As we thus go on, grow- 
ing ‘in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ,’’ we may hope 
some day to stand before God ourselves, purged 
of allsin, ‘‘without spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing,’? whole burnt offerings ourselves, 
offerings of sweet smell to God. 

The Offering in Respect to the Offerer. We 
have seen that this offering was made wholly 
to God, as an expression of perfect love and 
perfect obedience, keeping back no part and 
giving even the very life, in the blood that was 
sprinkled on the altar. We have now to notice 
two particulars in which the offerer himself is 
said to be benefited by his offering. (a) ‘‘ And 
it shall be accepted for him.’’? This is not to 
be understood in a vicarious sense. The mean- 
ing here is that his offering shall be accepted. 
Now, since there is no offering for or acknow]- 
edgment of sin in this offering, but only an 
offering of ‘‘a sweet savor unto the Lord,”’ the 
question arises: Can any man come into the 
presence’ of God and offer himself wholly to 
him, and be accepted? Certainly this cannot 
be true of any man of Adam’s sinful race ;. but 
it was true of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
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the Father twice said: ‘‘ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’’ He lived 
out his perfect life, and at last came before his 
Father and offered himself, longing to be ac- 
cepted; and he was accepted. Concerning 
ourselves, our hope is that we may be and are 
‘accepted in the beloved’’ now, and shall be, 
by and by, presented to the Father ‘‘ without 
spot or wrinkle,’’ and ‘‘ faultless before the pres- 
ence of his glory with exceeding joy.’? We 
may well bless God that Jesus was able, in the 
likeness of our sinful flesh, to make a perfect 
and acceptable offering to God of himself, even 
after his fearful trials under the law and under 
the stress of Satan’s power. This is the first 
part of our completed redemption. His ac- 
ceptance with God as a perfect man sets him, 
the man Christ Jesus, on high, and enables us 
to see the possibility —nay, the absolute cer- 
tainty —of our final place with him in the 
glory. (d) ‘And it shall be to make atone- 
ment for him.’? This expression naturally 
leads the superficial reader to doubt what I 
have previously said, that in this. offering there 


is no suggestion of sin, either in the acknowl. - 


edgment of sin, or in expiation of it. A closer 
study of it, however, establishes, rather than 
undermines, the view I have taken. Granting 
. that the word atonement in the Old Testament 
always carries with it the idea of making satis- 
faction, we still have no difficulty. God may 
be satisfied in two ways —that is, there is in 
God’s sight more than one matter about which 
to be satisfied. His loving and holy require- 
ments under the law may be satisfied, or his 
offended justice may be satisfied. In the burnt 
offering we see the former satisfaction rendered 
to God, and this is testified by the savor of the 
sweet smell. Jesus, in offering himself to God 
without spot or blemish in character or act, 
perfectly satisfied, or atoned, the loving re- 
quirements of God from man under the law. 
This he did before rendering that other satis- 
faction or atonement for our sin and transgres- 
sion, when he offered himself alike as sin and 
trespass offering. Thus we may read the 
clause. This offering was accepted in order 
that he might make the other atonement of 
satisfaction. This brings out a line of truth 
which is most precious to all believers who 
have desired to look into the glorious mystery 
of our redemption. : 

Such is the teaching of the burnt offering in 
its principal features. How gladly do we come 
to Jesus Christ and recognize in him the Vol- 
untary Man who came to our world and to our 
race to make, on our behalf, perfect satisfaction 
to God in respect of our obedience. 

THER MEAT OFFERING. For the account of 
the institution of the Meat Offering the reader 
is referred to the second chapter of Leviticus. 
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I have endeavored to set forth some of the 
main features of the burnt offering — enough to 
put the reader in possession of its chief typical 
significance. The space at my disposal does 
not allow a full exposition of these interesting 
and important ceremonial offerings, but, even 
briefly as I shall have to discuss the balance of 
them, no doubt sufficient can be said to set the 
meaning of each clearly before the reader, and, 
I trust, to induce him to pursue the subject 
farther for himself. The variety in the victims 
and material offered I do not discuss, as these 
are not material to the chief teaching contained 
in the various offerings. Before entering upon 
the details of the meat offering, it may be well 
to call attention again to the fact that all these 
offerings represent and typify the work of our 
Lord Jesus Christ for us, and in each feature — 
that is, alike as offering, offerer, and priest — 
we are first of all to see him. It is as we ap- 
propriate him, that we are united to him in all 
that he does. In the burnt offering we see him 
fulfilling the requirements of the first table of 
the Law—that is, loving God with all his 
heart, and soul, and mind, and making that 
love manifest in the entire surrender of himself 
to God in perfect obedience. In the meat offer- 
ing we shall see him perfectly fulfilling the 
second table of the Law—that is, loving his 
neighbor as himself, and rendering to him a 
perfect love and service. 

1. The material used in this offering is not 
life as we see in the burnt offering, but the 
fruit of the ground —flour, oil, and frankin- 
cense. These are the food of man. We may, 
therefore, expect to see man having some por- 
tion —even the chief, portion—of this offer- 
ing. ‘‘And the remnant of the meat offering 
shall be Aaron’s and his sons’.’? Our Lord had 
to fulfill the whole law in its righteous require- 
ments before he could enter upon his redemp- 
tive or atoning work as the sin bearer. That is, 
he must offer to God a perfect life, wholly sur- 
rendered in obedience; then he must, as man 
also, give to his fellow man a perfect brotherly 
service. When God created man he gave for his 
meat, ‘‘every herb bearing seed, which is upon 
the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the 
which is the fruit of the tree yielding seed.’’! 
This, then, is man’s portion, the ‘‘ meat offer- 
ing.’’ At the same time God has forbidden 
man to eat blood, for that ‘‘ the life is in the 
blood,’’ and God’s portion in the creation is the 
life. When our Lord was on earth going about 
doing good, healing and blessing all who had 
need of him, he was offering to God on our 
behalf the meat offering Had Christ only 
offered to God a perfect obedience he would 
have satisfied God apart from man; but this 
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would not have sufficed, for God has identified 
himself with man and so man must have his 
portion. God will not accept his own portion 
without also seeing that man, his creature, has 
his. On the other hand, had Christ only given 
himself up to the service of man and made no 
offering to God, this would have been to rob 
and dishonor God. So it was that the burnt 
offering and the meat offering were always 
offered together.! The meat offering was the 
complement of the burnt offering; they be- 
longed to each other. No service offered to 
God which does not include good will to man 
is acceptable with him; on the other hand, no 
devotion to man which ignores God is accept- 
able. Cornelius the centurion seemed to have 
a true conception of that which was fitting in 
the service of God. His ‘‘prayers’’ and “ his 
alms went up for a memorial before God.” 
Thus he offered in spirit both the burnt and 
the meat offering and they are called a memo- 
rial, the very word that is used in connection 
with these offerings. ‘And the priest shall 
burn the memorial of it upon the altar.” 

2. In the various substances used in this 
offering we note, first, the flour, which is the 
proper food for man. The flour also sets forth 
to us how Christ is our true bread ; the grind- 
ing of the corn, in order to its proper use as 
food for man, points to the breaking of Christ’s 
body, while the baking of the flour with fire 
points to his sufferings for us. He has given 
to us his broken body for bread. The oil sug- 
gests the Holy Spirit with which our Lord was 
anointed, and in the power of which he lived 
his life among men and wrought all his mighty 
works. The frankincense, that most perfect of 
all perfumes, indicates how sweet the whole 
service rendered by our Lord was to God. It 
is noticed that the frankincense was burnt with 
the memorial on the altar and did not pass to 
Aaron and his sons. The frankincense made 
the odor of the sweet smell. No leaven or 
honey was permitted in any meat offering, as 
the one was the type of sin and the other of 
things sweet, indeed, but liable to ferment and 
turn sour. On the other hand, every meat 
offering was to be mingled with salt.? Salt, as 
we know, was the symbol of grace, and of that 
which preserves and keeps. Therefore, we are 
exhorted to season our conversation with salt.’ 
Thus we see how perfect was our Lord’s offer- 
ing. The flour was fine, the oil was of the best, 
the frankincense of the sweetest, no leaven or 
honey in it, and the whole seasoned with salt. 

3. We note in the second place that the meat 
offering was one of the ‘‘ sweet savor offerings ”’ 
made to the Lord. That is to say, there was 
no suggestion of sin or the putting away of sin 
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in it. It simply represented Christ perfectly 
fulfilling man’s duty to man, 

4. This Offering was not Wholly Burnt. A 
part was offered to the Lord by fire, but the 
greater portion of it was consumed by Aaron 
and his sons. The symbolism is simply this: 
in our relations to man we also have relations 
with God. The difference between philan- 
thropy and Christian charity is this, that phil- 
anthropy simply recognizes man’s need and our 
obligation. God is excluded. But Christian 
charity teaches that no perfect good can be 
done to than that is not first offered to God. 
We love our brother, and seek to serve him, 
because of the love which God hath to us, and 
we offer our service to him on the altar of our 
devotion to our God. In the much-vaunted 
religion of the Buddhist we behold service to 
man but no recognition of God—no offering 
to him in our offering to man. Any separation 
of duty to God and to man is fatal to both 
services. They stand and fall together. 

5. The Meat Offering was Eaten by the 
Priest and His Sons. No doubt these repre- 
sent both the servants and the sons of God, 
who both worship and serve him. To them 
Christ our Lord is meat, indeed, and we in our 
measure are also to be meat to each other. We 
are, therefore, exhorted, as we have ‘‘oppor- 
tunity,’ to ‘‘do good unto all men, especially 
unto them who are of the household of faith.” 
With these very brief remarks we must leave 
the meat offering and pass on to the considera- 
tion of the peace offering, the third in the series 
of ‘offerings of a sweet smell.’’ 

THE PEACE OFFERING. This, as already re- 
marked, was ‘‘a sweet savor’? offering like the 
burnt and meat offering, and so with them 
stands in contrast with the sin and trespass 
offerings. The point of most importance, how- 
ever, in this offering is that God, the priests, 
and the offerer all had a part. God had his 
portion ;' the offerer had his portion ;* and 
the priest and his sons had their portion.’ If 
our Lord is seen in the high priest, and the 
priest’s sons stand for the Church—and that 
is our title as believers —then we see a perfect 
communion between all the parties concerned 
in the offering. In the former offering there 
was no participation on the part of the offerer 
in so far as eating a portion of the offerings 
was concerned. Inthe burnt offering God had 
the whole. In the meat offering God had his 
portion and the high priest and his sons had 
the rest. But in ‘this offering we see God, the 
high priest and his sons, and the offerer each 
having a portion. When our Lord satisfied 
God with respect to the first table of the Law, 
and then satisfied man (through God) with 
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respect to the second table of the Law, we are 
not surprised to find a third offering in which 
Christ is represented as bringing about perfect 
' communion between God, himself (the high 
priest), and the man on whose behalf the offer- 
ings are all made. 

Taken together, the three offerings ‘‘of a 
sweet smell’? show us a perfect reconciliation 
or rather union between God and man, brought 
about by the work of our Lord Jesus Christ — 
man communing with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, as our High Priest, has 
offered up to God for us his own body, with all 
its wealth of life. This is a much higher truth 
to apprehend than that whichis shown in the 
sin and trespass offerings. There we find man 
reconciled to God on the ground of the remis- 
sion of sins. But here we find man rejoicing, 
not simply in the remission of sins and the 
avoiding of the consequences of sin, but re- 
joicing in God and in Christ. Here there is no 
question of sin, but just communion. When 
we learn how to ground our communion with 
God on himself alone, and not on the mere de- 
liverance from wrath, we shall reach a much 
higher spiritual life. The sin and trespass 
offerings are absolutely acceptable, and to know 
Christ in these relations is most precious; but 
after passing these we should come to the three 
offerings of a sweet smell in order to come in- 
to the sphere of perfect spiritual communion. 
Our religious experience is found in the appre- 
hension of God in Christ, and in all the high 
and blessed offices he fulfills for us. This I 
cannot emphasize too strongly, inasmuch as so 
many Christians are seeking spiritual experi- 
ences in some kind of effort to arouse their 
emotions, whereas experience depends entirely 
upon our right apprehension of Christ, and our 
position in him, and so of our proper relation 
to God and man. 

THE SIN AND TRESPASS OFFERINGS. For 
information concerning this group of offerings 
the reader is referred to Leviticus, chapters iv- 
vi. We must treat of these two offerings very 
briefly. As the first three offerings formed the 
group of sweet savor offerings, so these two 
stand by themselves and are offerings without 
asweet savor. The first three had no sugges- 
tion of sin in connection with them and, there- 
fore, the offerer and his offerings were for ac- 
ceptance; whereas, in both these offerings we 
find sin, confessed, judged, expiated, and par- 
doned. ‘The further details will be pointed out 
as far as the main features are concerned. 

Let us go back to the Law for a moment, in 
order to show the connection between these 
offerings and that great revelation of God’s 
righteousness. ‘The first table of the Law re- 
quired perfect obedience to God. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
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with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength.’? The second table of 
the Law, summed up in the words of our 
Savior, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ is no less a part of our obedience to God. 
for God is the protector and defender of all 
men, and he exacts and demands that every 
man shall be true to all his human as to his 
divine relations aud obligations. To refuse 
what is meet and due from us to each other 
is to refuse what is due from us to God on 
man’s behalf. So great and good is God in his 
Creator-Fatherhood to all men, however untrue 
and disobedient they may be to him. Every - 
man is God’s man and, therefore, every sin 
or trespass of one man against another is a sin 
and trespass against God. It was this truth, 
deeply impressed by conviction on the heart 
and conscience of David, that led him, in con- 
fessing his sin against the Hittite, to cry out to 
God : ‘‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done this evil in thy sight.’?! To show, 
therefore, the double obligation which every 
Israelite owed to Jehovah under the law of per- | 
fect righteousness, the burnt offering and the © 
meat offering were instituted. These offerings 
were made on the brazen altar at the door of 
the tabernacle and were ‘‘for his acceptance’’ 
— that is, to show that his offering, and, there- 
fore, himself, was accepted of God. It was, 
therefore, ‘‘an offering of a sweet savor unto 
the Lord.’? In addition, he brought his meat 
offering, which showed his obligation to his 
fellow man, and offered it likewise through the 
priest on the brazen altar. It was accepted as 
an offering of a sweet smell, The result of 
these two offerings is set forth in the third, the 
peace offering, in which is shown (God having 
had his perfect portion in the burnt offering 
and man his perfect portion in the meat offer- 
ing) how, where the whole law is fulfilled, both 
Godward and manward, there is perfect com- 
munion and peace. The peace offering, there- 
fore, complements and completes the symbol- 
ism of the two former offerings. 

We come now to offerings totally different in 
their character as to method, place, and intent. 
If the burnt and meat offerings represented the 
actual facts in the case of man, as they did in 
the case of Jesus the Antitype of these offer- 
ings—that is, if man were perfect in respect of 
the requirements of both tables of the Law 
then there would have been no need of sin and 
trespdss offerings, for there would have been 
no sin and no trespass. But since man has 
sinned and failed, both in obedience to God 
and in his righteous obligation to his fellow 
man, there must be some way in which he can 
come to God in peace, else he must forever be 
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excluded from all communion with God and 
forever bear the curse and wrath of the broken 
Law. In these two offerings, as in the former 
three, we see Jesus offering himself in man’s 
stead, here not as a sacrifice for acceptance, 
“fa sacrifice of sweet smell,’’ but, outside the 
camp, for expiation of sin. 

1. The Sin Offering. We notice in the first 
place (a) that the sin offered for in this offering 
is what is called the sin of ignorance, the sin 
that lies deeper than the human conscience. 
This is the sin of the nature, that inherent sin 
of which we are ignorant as a personal act, 
but which God sees and knows and which is 
pointed out to us by the Law, and, indeed, 
may only be thus known. ‘‘ By the law is the 
knowledge of sin.’? It is the sin of the heart 
out of which proceeds evil thoughts, etc. We 
constantly hear men saying that they are not 
responsible for, or conscious of, what is some- 
times called Adam’s sin or the natural deprav- 
ity of the nature. But God sees that and has 
pointed it out to us, and as we get on in the 
knowledge of God and of self, this sinfulness 
of nature is oftentimes a deeper grief than that 
of mere transgression. When David’s great 
sin was brought home to his conscience by the 
reproof of Nathan the prophet, and he came to 
confession, he perceived that his transgression 
in the matter of the Hittite was an ultimate 
consequence of a sinful nature out of which 
came his wicked transgression. Therefore, he 
confesses before God that sin: ‘‘ Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.’’! This is, also, what the lament 
of Jeremiah meant when he said, ‘‘ The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked: who can know it? I the Lord search 
the heart, I try the reins.’?? Of the same John 
speaks when he says: ‘‘If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us.’? This is in contrast to the next 
verse but one where he says: ‘‘If we say that 
we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and 
his word is not in us.’’* This is a distinction 
everywhere maintained in the Scripture. It is, 
therefore, for ‘‘sin’’ that Christ, the true Sin 
Offering, first makes provision. When he was 
first introduced to the world by the Baptist, it 
was in these words: ‘‘Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world’’# 
—not our sins. It is necessary to keep this 
distinction in mind in order to understand 
these offerings and rightly to appreciate the 
perfect work of Christ of which they are the 
types. (6) It will be noticed that this sin offer- 
ing was to be made alike for the priest, for the 
congregation, for the rulers, and for the com- 
mon people, and for each man severally ; show- 
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ing that, without regard to any known or con- 
scious transgression, all men were sinners, even 
though they were ignorant of it when tried by 
the law of conscience. (c) The offering in this 
case for the priest and the congregation was a 
young bullock ; fora ruler it was a kid of the 
goats, a male without blemish ; for one of the 
common people it must be a female of either of 
the goats or of the flock ; or, if any were too 
poor to offer a kid of the goats or of the flock, 
a turtledove or a handful of fine flour. The 
living sacrifices were slain and their blood 
sprinkled before the Lord. 

Even when the offering was of flour, the 


‘very fact of its being flour shows that it in- 


volved suffering or death by means of the 
grinding. ‘‘Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission.’? (d@) In making this 
offering the priest, either for himself, for the 
congregation, or for the individtial, ruler, or 
common man, caused the offerer to place his 
hands on the head of the victim and there by 
implication confess and transfer his sin to his 
‘sin offering ’’ or ‘‘sin bearer,’’ which was to 
be slain for him. (e) This offering was slain 
but was not burnt upon the brazen altar where 
the sweet savor offerings were presented, but 
the carcass was carried ‘‘ without the camp 
where the ashes were poured out and burnt 
with fire on a clean spot of earth.’’ In this we 
see clearly, in the light of the inspired: com- 
mentary, what was meant. ‘‘ For the bodies 
of those beasts, whose blood is brought into 
the sanctuary by the high priest for sin are 
burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus 
also, that he might sanctify the people with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate.’’! 
This passage settles the ultimate meaning of 
the sin offering. (/) The blood of the victim 
was carried by the high priest and sprinkled 
before the Lord—that is, seven times before 
the veil which covered the Holy of Holies. 
Though the offering was burned outside the 
camp to show God’s detestation of sin, the 
blood was offered to God as an atonement for 
it. (g) That the offering in any case was to be 
without blemish is the setting forth of the 
deep and precious truth always preserved in 
these ceremonials, that when Christ the true 
Offerer and Offering came he would be a sin- 
less sacrifice, though made to ‘‘be sin for us.” 
Had there been so much as a single sinful word 
or thought in Jesus, he never could have be- 
come the sin offering for his people. And yet 
how solemn it is that, when he went forth out- 
side the camp, his offering sinless, and well 
beloved as he was, he was not received as one 
of a sweet smell! On the contrary, as the sin 
offering of old was cast out as something to be 
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loathed, and hated, and burned on the ground, 
so was he. Deserted by friends, surrounded 
by enemies who heaped every reproach upon 
him, he was even forsaken by God; hence that 
bitter and awful cry: ‘‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’’. The answer is: 
“Because thou art made sin for the people, 
and as such must bear their shame and re- 
proach as their penalties, as well as feel the 
abhorrence of God, who hates sin with a per- 
fect hatred and cannot look upon it.’ (4) In 
this offering there is no acceptance with God 
by a sweet smell; there is no meting out of 
neighborly obligations to man; there is no 
sweet communion and feeding together as in 
the peace offering; for here sin was being dealt 
with. (z) The last thing to be noticed in this 
offering is that all the inward fat was taken 
away with the kidneys and offered or burnt on 
the altar of the burnt offering. This may be 
taken to indicate that the energy, health, and 
vigor of the whole were offered to God. That 
is, though the body of the sin offering was 
burnt without the camp, the person of the sac- 
rifice in himself was accepted of God. Jesus 
Christ as the sin offering for his people, was 
cast out, but he himself was always beloved 
and accepted of God; and, indeed, the great 
sacrifice which he made for atonement was 
offered to God, else it would not have availed 
for us. 

2. The Trespass Offering. We need not 
say much about this offering, not because it is 
‘of minor importance, but because its character- 
istic and meaning must be already clearly dis- 
cerned from a consideration of the other offer- 
ings. (a) Like the sin offering, it differed 
from the first three, in that it was not an offer- 
ing for a sweet smell, because in it we see sin 
being dealt with, and sin can never come up to 
God with pleasure and delight. (4) We notice 
that it differs from the sin offering in that it is 
for sins and not for sin —that is, this offering 
has to do not with the deep and hidden foun. 
tain of sin, but with the outcome of that foun- 
tain, with sins, or acts of transgression. ‘These 
are defined as wrong done to God and wrong 
done to his neighbor.! It has been observed 
that in this offering no particular notice is 
taken of the person offering, but of the wrong 
thing done. In the sin offering we see the 
person dealt with—the priest, the congrega- 
tion of Israel, the ruler, and the common per- 
son; but in this we have all the emphasis laid 
on the wrong thing or act done, whether in 
the matter of the ‘holy things of the Lord” 
or in the matter of ‘‘ violent getting,’’ ‘ deceit- 
ful taking,’’ or ‘‘swearing falsely about that 
which is found.’ It is also remarked that 
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every sinful act or wrong done to one’s neigh- 
bor is also counted as a wrong done to God. 
‘“‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and 
done this evil in thy sight,’ was David’s con- 
ception of a sinful action. The evil was done 
against his neighbor, but the sin of it was 
against God. There it must be atoned for. 
Jesus not only bore our sin, but he also bore 
our sins. ‘‘ He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions’’ and ‘‘ bruised for our iniquities.’”? He 
“bare our sins in his own body on the tree.’’ 
He was ‘‘delivered for our offenses.’’ These 
passages point to sinful acts and atonement 
made for sins; while it is said that God ‘‘ made 
him to be sin for us,’? and that his soul was 
made ‘‘an offering for sin.’ (¢) Practically 
the same offering was made for trespasses or 
sins, as was made for sin. Asa matter of fact, 
it was the same and treated in the same way, 
the whole difference lying in the distinction 
made between sinfulness of character and sin- 
fulness of action. Both had to be and both 
were atoned for. (d) There is a remarkable 
addition made in the requirements of the man 
who offers for trespass, beyond that which is 
made for sin. The offering for sin recognizes 
only wrong being while the trespass offering 
notices wrong doing. There must, therefore, 
not only be confession and atonement made for 
wrong doing, but there must be money paid by 
way of restitution. ‘‘ He shall even restore it 
in the principal [that is, the thing in which he 
has defrauded his neighbor], and shall add the 
fifth part more thereto, and give it unto him 
to whom it appertaineth, in the day of his 
trespass offering.’’?! Notice that this restitu- 
tion has to be made before the trespass offering 
is brought, and that a fifth part more has 
to be given. Here is a fine lesson. It is of 
no use for a transgressor who has wronged 
his neighbor to go to God for forgiveness, even 
though he confess his transgression and tres- 
pass, without first having made restitution. 
Zaccheus had learned this lesson. This was 
the fruit meet for repentance when he declared 
that if he found he had wronged anyone in the 
discharge of his duty as a publican, he restored 
to such an one fourfold? It is not straining- 
the Scriptures, in the light of all that might be 
brought to bear, to say that when Jesus, in his 
one offering which he made for us (in which 
was included all the five offerings), not only 
made up to God fourfold all the wrong which 
he had suffered by our sin, but also made up to 
us a thousandfold all we have suffered at the 
hands of all sinners. (e) The last remark 
about this offering is, that no matter what 
a man’s sins and transgressions were, if he 
brought the trespass offering, ‘‘the priest shall 
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make an atonement for him before the Lord; 
and it shall be forgiven him for anything of all 
that he hath done in trespassing therein,” ! 
How blessed this is! We cannot but turn to 
our great Trespass Offering and listen to these 
words: ‘The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin. If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness.’’ For ‘‘we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.’’? 
Before leaving this subject, we must remind 
the reader again that these five offerings were 
five aspects of man’s position before God for 
acceptance; that, it being impossible for him 
to fulfill these requirements himself, by reason 
of sin and ‘‘ weakness of the flesh,’’ he was per- 
mitted to do so by offerings, in which he was 
accounted as accepted. That these offerings, 
one and all, were fulfilled by Jesus Christ our 
Lord, as they pointed to him, is clearly seen by 
reading Hebrews x, in which these are shown 
to be but the shadows, while Jesus is the true 
substance. Asa matter of fact, Jesus has filled 
every function of these sacrifices or offerings 
for us, once for all, and by One offering. Yet 
these many-sided offerings in the ceremonial 
of Israel enable us to see how many-sided was 
the sacrifice of Christ. Approaching us from 
the tabernacle, we see him at first as burnt 
offering, then as meat offering, and then as 
peace offering —all of which was the picture 
of his perfect obedience to God, his perfect 
service to man, and the perfect communion set 
up thereby. He is now enabled to turn to the 
sinner and bring him into the tabernacle to 
have all this holy communion in peace. First, 
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he undertakes by the sin offering to deal with 
our sinful natures; then by the trespass offer- 
ing to deal with our sinful actions; and all this 
he has done for us once for all, and there re- 
maineth, therefore, ‘‘no more offering for 
sin,’’ for the whole case has been met. There- 
fore, the writer of the Hebrews exhorts his 
readers, having explained the relation between 
the types and Christ himself, as follows: 
“Having therefore, brethren, boldness to en- 
ter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a 
new and living way, which he hath conse- 
crated for us, through the veil, that is to say, 
his flesh; let us hold fast the profes- 
sion of our faith without wavering; for he is 
faithful that promised.’’! 

It is full of interest, also, to observe that as 
the sinner approaches God the order of the 
offerings is reversed. Jesus appeared to us 
beginning with the burnt offering and ending 
with the sin and trespass offerings. But in our 
approach to God we pass back by the way he 
came. The first thing an awakened sinner 
feels is the consciousness of his sins, his wrong 
doings; then he comes to know that wrong 
doing is the result of wrong being. When 
these two necessities are met by the blood of 
Christ, he passes on to communion through 
the peace offering; then to a high appreciation 
of his obligatious to his brother whom he hath 
seen, and finally he attains to the rank of son- 
ship when he offers himself to God, whom he 
hath not seen, in the burnt offering, which is 
his high and reasonable service.? These are 
the five foundation offerings. Every Christian 
and every intelligent student of the Bible 
should ponder them well. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SEVEN GREAT FEASTS OF ISRAEL. 


HE twenty-third chapter of Leviticus is 

one of the most interesting and sig- 

nificant in the books of the law, espe- 
cially in respect of the ceremonial observances 
of Israel. In addition to the celebration of 
the sabbath,*® there are seven great feasts pro- 
vided for, as follows: The Feast of the Pass- 
over; of Unleavened Bread;* the First Fruits;® 
the Pentecost;? the Feast of Trumpets; * the 
Day of Atonement;® the Feast of Tabernacles." 
Beyond these seven, there is the great Year of 
Jubilee, an account of the establishment and 
significance of which we find in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Leviticus. Each of these 
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feasts was deeply significant and had much 
to do with the development of the religious, 
social, and national life. They are all highly 
symbolic of great events and epochs of time in 
connection with the further unfolding of God’s 
purpose of redemption; and all of them are 
closely related to some phases of the redemp- 
Our space does not 
permit of a full unfolding of these significant 
ceremonials, but we shall just glance at them 
in passing, and must be content with expatiat- 
ing on the two most important ones, namely, 
the Day of Atonement and the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles. The Atonement is the foundation 
upon which everything rests as between God 
and man, and, indeed, between man and man; 
and the Feast of Tabernacles points to the 
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millennial glory of God’s people. After these 
have been looked at somewhat in detail, we 
shall refer to the great feast of the Jubilee. 

It is scarcely necessary to note in particular 
the sabbath, which is so well understood as 
pointing to the final rest of God’s people 
founded on the finished work of Christ and 
into which “we which believe do enter.’’ 
Jesus could only give us rest from our sins and 
all the unrest growing out of them by himself 
bearing them in his own body on the tree, 
where he ‘‘finished’’ the new creation and 
entered into rest through resurrection, as God 
finished the old creation and rested on the 
seventh day and hallowed it. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews we have a reference to the sab- 
bath which shows its chief symbolic signifi- 
cance so far as we are concerned.! 

1. The Feast of the Passover» This was 
to commemorate the deliverance of the chil- 
dren of Israel out of the hand of Pharaoh and 
out of the land of bondage, and from the 
judgment of God upon sin on the night when 
the firstborn ones were all slain in Egypt. 
That it has a special significance to us in Christ 
is seen in the fact that it was on the night of 
that feast that our Lord, the true Passover 
Lamb who was slain for us,? inaugurated the 
Lord’s Supper, which has ever since taken in 
the Christian Church the place of the passover 
feast among the Jews. 

2. The Feast of Unleavened Bread.* This 
feast followed on the Feast of the Passover, 
and was designed to set forth the necessity of 
holiness in the people of God. The unleav- 
ened bread —that is bread made without 
leaven (always the type of sin in the Scrip- 
tures)— was the principal article of food dur- 
ing the feast. Reference to this feast, in its 
symbolic and doctrinal téaching, is seen in the 
New Testament. ‘Purge out therefore the 
old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye 
are unleayened. For even Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us: Therefore let us keep the 
feast, not with old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness; but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.’ 

3. The Offering of the First Fruits.® In 
this celebration we have the significant teach- 
ing that the harvest about to be gathered and 
from which a first fruit was taken and waved 
before the Lord was his bountiful gift, and 
that the wave sheaf laid up before the Lord 
was the pledge and guarantee of the forthcom- 
ing harvest. Its symbolical reference is to the 
resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
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a ‘“‘kind of first fruit’? of the people of God, 
“the firstborn among many brethren,’ and 
the “‘ first fruits of them that slept.’”’! This is 
very beautiful; and just so far as we shall 
grasp the truth comprehended in it, we shall 
be always praising God for gathering out from 
among the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, who in 
his ascension was waved as a “first fruit’’ of 
the great harvest of redeemed men and women 
which shall be gathered when he comes the 
second time to gather in his harvest. 

4. The Feast of Pentecost.» This feast is 
also most significant in its symbolism. It was 
celebrated fifty days after the bringing of the 
wave sheaf to offer it before the Lord. Sym- 
bolically it refers to the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit and the gathering of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. We read in the second chap- 
ter of Acts how the Holy Spirit was poured 
out upon the disciples and the people and the 
Church of the Firstborn was gathered in. 
This was the fulfillment of the feast of pen- 
tecost or, as it is sometimes called, the feast 
of weeks, Pentecost taking place fifty days 
after the Resurrection, or the fulfilled symbol 
and type of the wave offering of the first 
fruits. The wave loaves, mixed with leaven, 
indicating the sinfulness of the people who 
were gathered into the Church on that occa- 
sion, but the lambs without blemish, with the 
young bullock and two rams, for a burnt offer- 
ing, and also the kid of the goats for a sin 
offering, and the two lambs for a sacrifice of 
peace offering, show how God could and did 
receive sinners into his Church through the 
merits of Christ, our perfect burnt offering and 
our sin offering, and bring all into peace. In 
no other way could a leavened loaf be accepted 
as a wave offering before the Lord. 

5. Lhe Feast of Trumpets’ This feast of 
trumpets, which occurs after a considerable 
interval following the feast of pentecost and 
the gleaning of the fields by the poor and 
the strangers, is believed to point to the final 
gathering in of the scattered and dispersed — 
the spiritually blinded and wandering Jews— 
when the ransomed of the Lord shall return 
and come with everlasting joy upon their 
heads, and sorrow and crying shall flee away 
forever. ‘‘And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that the great trumpet shall be blown, 
and they shall come which were ready to perish 
in the land of Assyria, and the outcasts in the 
land of Egypt, and shall worship the Lord in 
the holy Mount at Jerusalem.’’* Space does 
not allow further reference to this significant 
feast and.to the great truth which it points to 
of God’s faithfulness to his ancient covenant 
people, in preserving them through all their 
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wanderings, and his calling them in at last and 


returning them to their land, when their iniq- 
uity shall be pardoned and they shall receive 
the double (or title deeds of their ancient pos- 
sessions) in the land, all through the fountain 
opened in the house of Israel for all sin and 
uncleanness. 

The next two feasts, those of the great day 
of atonement and tabernacles, we shall now 
treat of more at length, as they are much more 
significant to us as pointing to that which is 
always present with us—the basis of our rec- 
onciliation with God and the coming glory of 
the Church. In connection with these elabo- 
rate ceremonials and feasts, it is only right to 
remark that it is more than probable that they 
were not all of them strictly carried out by the 
Hebrews. What commandment of God is, by 
men? We know that many of them lapsed 
and fell entirely into desuetude, and, perhaps, 
notably the feast of tabernacles, until after the 
return from Captivity, when it was restored 
and reéstablished with great pomp by Nehe- 
miah. The sabbath, the pentecost, the harvest, 
and atonement festivals were more or less 
faithfully kept. The point of view is not so 
much how faithfully these festivals were kept, 
but what did God intend they should -signify 
to the Hebrews, and what place they should 
have in those significant symbolic prophecies 
which pointed to the coming and the work of 
Christ our Lord. It is easily seen that almost 
every phase of our salvation and eternal hope 
is typified in the offerings and feasts of Israel. 
The study of these types and shadows of good 
things to come, in connection with the first ten 
chapters of the Epistle of the Hebrews, will be 
most helpful and instructive to the thoughtful 
student of God’s Word. 

THE Day OF ATONEMENT.! In each of the 
first four books of Moses, there is one preémi- 
nent chapter in which the very central truth 
of our redemption is taught. In Genesis, 
twenty-second chapter, we have an account of 
the offering of Isaac by Abraham, which surely 
points to the great sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
God’s only begotten Son. In Exodus, twelfth 
chapter, we have an account of the slaying of 
the paschal lamb, whose blood was sprinkled 
on the door posts and lintels of the Hebrew 
cottages, and saved them from the destroying 
angel; which surely points to the great sacri- 
fice of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is ‘‘our 
Passover, slain for us.’’ In the book before 
us? we have an account of the institution of 
the great sacrifice of the day of atonement, in 
which the central mystery of God’s way of 
putting away sin from his house and from his 
people is set forth; which, of course, points to 
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the great atonement which our Lord Jesus has 
made for us once and for all. In Numbers, 
nineteenth chapter, we have an account of 
‘‘the waters of purification,’ and the ‘‘ ashes 
of an heifer,’ which is another most signifi- 
cant type of the power of Christ’s blood to 
purify us from all sin.! 

All the ceremonial sacrifices of this and the 
other books of Moses, and all the subsequent 
ceremonial observances of the Law by the Jew- 
ish people, had a double significance. First, 
they testified to them the fact of their sin, and 
their need of atonement and purification; sec- 
ondly, they pointed typically to the final and 
complete sacrifice of Christ, who ‘‘once in the 
end of the world appeared to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.’ The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is the divine commen- 
tary upon all these types and shadows, and 
ought to be carefully read and compared with 
the various ceremonials mentioned by Moses 
in the three books in which he has especially 
set forth the law of offerings, namely: Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers. The ninth and tenth 
chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews should 
be carefully studied in this connection. 

“The great day of atonement ’’ stood out in 
unique prominence among all other days in 
Israel. It had its human occasion in the sin of 
the sons of Aaron, in offering ‘‘ strange fire ”’ 
before the Lord, for which they were immedi- 
ately slain by him. This account is found in 
the tenth chapter of Leviticus. Their sin 
seems to have grown out of an imperfect ap- 
prehension of the absolute holiness of God 
and the necessity of recognizing that fact, and 
observing all his commandments in reference 
to approaching him, with punctilious exact- 
ness. Immediately thereafter the Lord spake 
to Moses, and gave him a detailed account of 
things clean and unclean, both in man and 
beast, and in inanimate things; and special 
ceremonial sacrifices and offerings for their 
cleansing. These directions occupy the five 
chapters between the tenth and that which 
contains our present lesson. The great day of 
atonement was the culmination of these in- 
structions, and was instituted to purge the tab- 
ernacle, the priesthood, and the camp and 
people of all sin and uncleanliness which must 
have accumulated during the year, in spite of 
all the care which they could possibly take. It 
points out to us the sublety and deep-seated 
character of sin, and shows us that nothing 
short of an entire covering of sin, by means of 
atonement, could avail to bring us into the 
presence of God ‘without dying.’? This 
somewhat lengthy explanation of the matter 
is made necessary by the rather fragmentary 
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character of our studies in these first books of 
the Bible. 

1. The Way Into the Holiest. Referring to 
the death of Nadab and Abihu,! who lost their 
lives. by carelessly and willfully coming into 
the presence of the Lord with strange fire, 
Moses, at the command of the Lord, forbade 
Aaron ‘to go into the Holiest of Holies ‘‘at all 
times’’ or carelessly, lest he, also, should die 
before the Lord, like his sons. Once a year 
only must he enter therein, and then only with 
the ‘‘blood of atonement,’’ shed according to 
minute instructions, together with other ob- 
servances, to-wit: the special clothing prepared 
for Aaron, and the burning censer.? The care- 
ful way in which the holiest of all was guarded 
and hedged about from the approach even of 
the high priest, and the fact that even then he 
might only enter on one day in each year, and 
that the entire congregation of Israel devoted 
that day to the observance of this single cere- 
mony, signified to them the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, the utter holiness of God, and the 
certainty of death overtaking any sinner who 
might essay to come into his presence with any 
taint of sin upon or about him, either without 
or within, in connection with priest or people, 
or even the furniture of the tabernacle and its 
instruments of worship. To us it signifies 
that ‘‘the way into the holiest of all was not 
yet made manifest,’’ and points us to Christ, 
who, ‘“‘being come an High Priest of good 
[perfect] things to come, by a greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, by his 
own blood, entered in once [for all] into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemp- 
tion for us.’? The perfection of Christ’s 
atonement was signified to us in this respect 
by the rending of the veil of the Temple on 
the day of his crucifixion, which tells us that 
now we may all come ‘‘ boldly into the presence 
of God through him.’”’ This is most precious 
to us, and though we are as sinful in ourselves 
as the most sinful of the Hebrews, yet since 
Christ has perfectly put away sin and opened 
up a new and living way for us ‘‘ through the 
veil of his flesh,’’ we need now have no fear of 
‘dying before the Lord’’ when we draw near 
to him. 

2. The Atonement for the High Priest. 
The ceremony of atonement begins with the 
atonement ordered and made by the high 
priest himself. This was because he must 
offer for the people. But a sinful priest cannot 
make atonement for a sinful people. Unless 
he be first free from sin, he may not come into 
the presence of God, and, therefore, cannot 
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ple. This ceremonial purification of Aaron 
points us to Christ, who in himself was ‘‘ holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners,’’ and 
needed not to make an atonement for his own 
sins! We have seen how Christ offered him- 
self as a whole burnt offering in which there 
was no confession of sin, but an offering ac- 
cepted on the ground of its perfection as a sat- 
isfaction to the holy requirements of God as to 
righteousness under the Law; and that he 
miglit subsequently offer himself as a sin offer- 
ing to make atonement for us — that is, satis- 
faction to the justice of God in respect to our 
sin and transgressions. Aaron had to do more 
than this, as will be observed in the following 
particulars. 

3. A Bullock for a Sin Offering. Aaron 
must first make acknowledgment of his own 
sin and that of his house, by offering the pre- 
scribed sin offering, and so make atonement.? 
This purged him from all guilt, and set him 
justified before God. He was now ceremonially 
sinless. 

4. A Ram for a Burnt Offering. Waving 
first purged his own sin, he next appeared 
before God with a burnt offering, which he 
offered in token of the entire surrender of 
himself to God, as was due under the Law, 
which required the whole and unbroken obedi- 
ence of man, and also, in token that he gave 
himself up according to the will of God, as 
our Lord Jesus did, to become the atoning 
High Priest for his people, and to make recon- 
ciliation for their sins.2 In all this we see 
how, step by step, the high priest took, both 
ceremonially and typically, the place of Jesus 
Christ in the great work of atonement. 

5. The Holy Linen Garmenis. These, to- 
gether with the washing of his flesh, are men- 
tioned last—as a matter of fact, they were 
first in order. Laying aside his garments of 
‘“‘glory,’’ in which he discharged his ordinary 
daily service, he bathed his flesh in water, and 
clothed himself in the pure white garments of 
the common priest, thus in all points making 
himself like unto his brethren. In this attire 
he proceeded to make atonement for himself, 
an afterward for the people. This washing 
and clothing in white was to declare him char- 
acteristically, as well as ceremonially, clean — 
clean as to his flesh, and clean as he stood in 
the sight of God and men. Only so could he 
discharge the office of priest for the people on 
this ‘‘ great day of atonement.’’ It is all very 
beautiful, and, rightly understood, makes the 
character and work of our Lord Jesus most 
precious to us. 

6. The Atonement for the People. Waving 
made atonement for himself, the high priest 
1 Hebrews vii, 26, 27. 

3 Hebrews ii, 17. 
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proceeded to make atonement for the people, 
which he did in the manner that is now to 
be described. 

7. Two Kids of the Goats for a Sin Offering. 
‘These were also first presented at the door of 
the tabernacle before the Lord. Here we have 
a perfectly unique sacrifice. The two goats are 
considered as one in the offering, and the man- 
ner in which they are disposed of presents for 
our contemplation the two great phases of our 
Savior’s sacrificial death ‘‘ before the Lord.”’ 
These two goats being presented before the 
Lord, a lot was cast to determine which should 
stand for the Lord and which for the people. 
‘The one upon which the Lord’s lot fell was to 
be offered to him asa sin offering, in satisfac- 
tion to his justice for the sins of the people; 
while the one which fell to the people was to 
be ‘‘ the scapegoat,’’ to bear away the sin of 
the people, which the Lord’s goat had already 
expiated, ‘‘into the wilderness,’’ elsewhere 
spoken of as the ‘‘land of forgetfulness.”’ 
‘This double phase of the atonement is most 
important, and merits further explanation. (a) 
The Lord’s lot. It is significant that a literal 
translation of the ninth verse would read thus: 
««And Aaron shall bring the goat on which the 
Lord’s lot went up, and shall make it sin.”’ 
This is deeply instructive, teaching us that 
there is, in the matter of atonement, a part 
which belongs to God only, and which is 
offered to God only. Sinisa guilty thing, for 
which satisfaction must be made. This satis- 
faction is rendered to God. In this transac- 
tion man has no part whatever. The blood 
of atonement is not offered to man, but to 
God. Here judgment and death are put upon 
the goat offered to the Lord, and man’s sin is 
punished and expiated. There are those who 
would have us believe that there is nothing in 
the nature or character of God which requires 
from us any expiation of sin; and, therefore, 
_ there is nothing so inherently sinful and guilty 
that God may not pass it by in simple forgive- 
ness. But we learn from this that God’s holi- 
ness and justice require that he should punish 
sin by judgment and death. This has been 
done by the one offering which Christ made of 
himself, ‘‘ through the eternal spirit,’’? for our 
sin. This is that which he did when ‘‘he 
purged our sin,’’ before he ‘‘sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.’’! Let it 
be clearly understood that sin is something 
which God must take account of, wholly apart 
from the question of man’s salvation. Sin 
must be met and expiated,; whether man be 
saved or not. It isa part of the gracious pur- 
pose of God in dealing with man, to give him 
the benefit of this expiation and provide for 
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his return through the open door of forgive- 
ness in connection with the putting away of 
sin. Therefore, we are prepared to under- 
stand how the expiation of sin by Christ “ for 
the whole world,” and ‘for every man,’ is 
made efficient for salvation only for those who, 
through faith and repentance, come back to 
God. ‘There is no waste in this work of Christ 
because some do not believe, since it is some- 
thing done unto God entirely apart from man’s 
acceptance. God’s glory could not be purged 
of the affront offered to it until sin had been 
put away by the amazing sacrifice which Christ 
accomplished. The punishment of the sinner 
does not glorify God in this respect, but the 
work of Christ does. A right understanding of 
this will clear up many of the popular objec- 
tions to the atonement as it is objectively con- 
sidered, or in its Godward aspect. (6) The 
people’s lot. ‘‘ The goat, on which the lot fell 
to be the scapegoat, shall be presented alive 
before the Lord, to make an atonement with 
him, and let him go for a scapegoat into the 
wilderness.”?! Here we have man’s side and 
share in the atonement. This goat was offered 
to the people as the former one was offered to 
the Lord. This transaction tells us how the 
sin of the people, which had been expiated by 
‘‘the Lord’s lot,” is now carried away into the 
wilderness by ‘‘the people’s lot.’’ Beautiful 
type of that utter forgiveness and forgetfulness 
of our sin by the Lord whenever we accept his 
atonement and make it ours! ‘Be it known 
unto you therefore men and brethren, that 
through this man [who was offered up to God 
as a sin offering] is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins [a scapegoat to bear away your 
sin]: and by him all that believe are justified 
from all things from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses.’’? If we might 
imagine any one man of Israel declaring that 
he would have nothing to do with either the 
Lord’s lot or the people’s lot, we should still 
see that both transactions (which are to be 
counted as one) would still have gone forward; 
while the man who repudiated both would be 
left to bear his own sin as though nothing had 
been done for him. So it is possible, though 
Jesus be set forth as the expiation for our sins 
and forgiveness freely declared through him, 
that the unbeliever is left for that to come 
upon him which was declared by the proph- 
ets: “Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and 
perish.’ 

8. The Ram for the Burnt Offering. We 
merely mention this since it belongs to the 
atonement for the people, as well as for the 
The meaning of it has been already 
It teaches us that not only must 


priests. 
explained. 

1 Leviticus xvi, Io, 2 Acts xiii, 38, 39. 
3 Acts xiii, 41. 
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our sins be expiated and borne away by the 
scapegoat, but that every believer is expected, 
in virtue of his redemption, to offer himself 
in entire surrender and consecration to God. 
Forgiveness and justification are not enough. 
God requires that all his people be a whole 
burnt offering to him. We need not carry this 
thought farther. 

The Order of the Atonement. Having ex- 
plained the underlying facts of the great atone- 
ment, it is well worth our while to look briefly 
into the order in which this atonement was 
accomplished. 

The High Priest's Atonement. Before attend- 
ing to the sins of the people, Aaron makes com- 
plete atonement for himself. Having cleansed 
himself and put on his linen garments, he takes 
his sin offering, and, with its blood, approaches 
the holiest of all. On the way he takes the 
golden censer, and, with fire from off the brazen 
altar, he goes into the: holiest of all and burns 
it before the mercy seat, and sprinkles the 
blood before the mercy seat seven times.! This 
completes his offering. Our Lord is supposed 
to have passed into the heavens to accomplish 
this high-priestly function, just after his resur- 
rection and before his appearance to his breth- 
ren.? The High Priest was thus first accepted 
for himself with God. 


The People’s Atonement. Having completed 
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his own atonement, the high priest next pro- 
ceeds to make atonement for the people. This 
he does by first offering the Lord’s lot. With 
the blood of this sin offering he passes into the 
holiest of all, as he had done before for him- 
self. On his way out he sprinkles the veil, and 
all the instruments and altars of the tabernacle, 
to show that the uncleanness which has come 
upon all things for man’s sake must also be 
put away. Then he comes out, having offered 
the blood of the Lord’s lot to him, and takes 
the live goat — the scapegoat — and sends him 
away into the wilderness. This shows us that 
there can come no forgiveness or putting away 
of our sin until the question of sin itself has 
been first thoroughly settled by the sin offering 
in the person of the Lord’s lot. This is a mat- 
ter well worth our observation and attention, 
and puts our Lord’s sacrificial work and his 
ministry of forgiveness in its true light before 
us. 

The whole action of the high priest is beau- 
tifully summed up in the three appearings of 
our Lord, referred to in the Epistle to the He- 
brews.! First he appears to put away sin, and 
then passes into the holiest of all to appear in 
the presence of God for us, that, finally, to 
those who look and wait for him, he may 
appear “the second time without sin unto 
salvation.’’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE FEAST OF 


- | \HE Book of Leviticus is divided into 
four parts (see Chapter IX). Our pres- 
ent study les in the fourth section of 

this wonderful book and has to do with but 

one of the holy seasons— the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. It is a part of our embarrassment that 
there is a very vital and significant connection 
between all the feasts and holy days, which 
ought to be carried in one’s thought when 
studying any one of them separately. The 
same embarrassment met us in attempting to 
explain and apply the burnt offering, which 
was but one of five great offerings. In Levit- 
icus, chapter xxiii, we have the account of 
eight holy days and seasons, inclusive of the 
sabbath, which has a unique place in Israel’s 
history, and does not properly belong to the 
enumeration of what are called their ‘ feasts.’’ 

There are properly seven, as follows: The 

Feast of the Passover, the Feast of Unleavened 

Bread (which is joined to the Passover feast), 

the Feast of the First Fruits, the Feast of 

Pentecost, the Feast of Trumpets, the Feast 

of Atonement, and the Feast of Tabernacles. 


1 Leviticus xvi, 11-14. 2John xx, 17. 
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The feast of the passover was properly the 
first great feast in order, since it celebrated 
the deliverance from Egypt in connection with 
the slaying of the paschal lamb. The feast of 
tabernacles was the last and the “ great feast,” 
as it came in the end of the year, after all their 
fruits were gathered in. This feast is entirely 
Jewish, and both in its present practical im- 
port and in its typical prophecy refers only to 
them. It is, incidentally, very important to us 
Gentile Christians, in that it helps us to under- 
stand the order of God’s purpose in respect 
to the Jews, and so enables us to understand 
our relations to that wonderful people, and to 
find our true place in the great consummation 
of things when the full typical significance of 
the feast is seen in its antitypical fulfillment.2 

1. The Celebration of the Feast. We have 
in this chapter (Leviticus xxiii), and in the 
twenty-ninth chapter of Numbers, almost full 
details of its celebration. Some details not 
given in these Scriptures are added by Moses 


1 Hebrews ix, 24, 26. 
2Exodus xxiii, 16; Exodus xxxiv, 22; Deuteronomy 
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in Deuteronomy, and by Ezra and Nehemiah. 
For our purpose, however, we shall practically 
confine ourselves to the text before us. 

2. As to Time and Place. ‘The fifteenth 
day of the seventh month shall be the feast of 
tabernacles.’”’ This date corresponds to our 
month of October. It was the ‘feast of in- 
gathering, which is in the end of the year, 
when thou hast gathered in thy labors out of 
the field,’’! ‘‘after that thou hast gathered in 
thy corn and thy wine.’’? This should be 
borne in mind when we come to point out the 
typical significance of this feast. It was not 
only the last feast in the year, but the crown- 
ing feast in the order of celebrating all the 
Lord’s dealings with Israel. As to the place in 
which it was celebrated, it is manifest that it 
was not in the Wilderness, but in the “good 
land into which the Lord had brought them,” 
though it looks backward to the day in which 
God brought them out of Egypt, and caused 
them to dwell in ‘‘ booths,’’ during the first 
part of their journeyings in the Wilderness, 
before they had made for themselves more 
permanent tents. The time during which this 
feast lasted was eight days, including the sab- 
baths on which it began and ended. More 
properly, it was seven days, since there is rea- 
son to believe that the feast proper ended on 
the seventh day from the first sabbath, the sec- 
ond sabbath marking the termination of the 
feast by some peculiar rites not observed on 
the ordinary sabbath. 

3. “Ve shall do no servile work therein.” 
This was peculiar to all the feasts. It is emi- 
mently proper that, on days and during feasts 
in which the goodness and grace of God are 
commemorated, no servile work should be 
done. God’s people are not given over to 
servile work. All their work is worship, done 
in the liberty and freedom which belongs to 
sons and not to slaves. ‘‘We are not under 
_ law, but under grace.’? ‘‘The holy service of 
God’s people is not servile labor, but the 
sweet unfolding of Christ’s life and character.”’ 
Therefore, ‘‘ for me to live is Christ.’’ This is 
truly characteristic of all the employments of 
those of God’s people who rightly understand 
their relation to him through grace. It ap- 
plies not only to the so-called ‘‘ religious and 
spiritual service ’’ done on Sundays or at other 
times, but to all our labor and employments. 
‘““Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we 
do,’? we do it ‘‘unto the Lord,” as a joyful 
expression of our oneness with him, and our 
deliverance from law and from oppressive care. 
We do not, indeed, suspend our ordinary occu- 
pations when we. become Christians, as the 
Jews did on their sabbaths, but we should carry 
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our sabbath into all our life and work. All 
time is holy to the Christian, and, therefore, 
all work is holy. We break the sabbath not in - 
the non-observance of a day, but in the un- 
sanctification of our lives, and in the spirit of 
our employments and recreations. - 

4. ‘Ye shall offer an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord.” During the whole seven days 
and on the eighth day, there was to’ be special 
and abundant offerings of the class distin- 
guished by the sweet smell; that is, their feast- 
ing and worship were characterized especially 
by obedience, love to each other, and fellow- : 
ship —a beautiful type of the condition of life 
and worship in the millennial time, of which 
this feast was typical, as we shall see presently. 
In the account of the offerings given,! we note 
that on the first day there were thirteen bul- 
locks offered for burnt offering, and on each 
succeeding day one less, which may signify 
the gradual disappearance of these offerings or 
the complete fulfillment of them in the perfect 
sacrifice to which they pointed. On each day 
there was one kid offered for a sin offering, 
which indicates that even among the holiest of 
God’s people, and at the holiest of seasons, 
there is still sin which must be confessed and 
put away. 

5. ‘Ve shall take you on the first day the 
boughs [or fruit] of goodly trees, and branches 
of palm trees,” etc. These were both for the 
purpose of building booths in which they were 
to dwell during the celebration of this feast in 
memory of their former pilgrim state, and to 
remind them of the fact that, though they 
now dwelt in houses, they were still to regard 
themselves as pilgrims and strangers, having 
‘Chere no continuing city.’’ This custom was 
actually revived by Ezra when the people 
came back to their land from the long Cap- 
tivity.2 It is a matter of wonder to us that, 
notwithstanding the explicit commandment 
given for the celebration of this feast, it was 
never celebrated —at least not this particular 
feature of it—from the days of Joshua till 
after the return from Captivity, as is noted in 
the Book of Nehemiah, in the passage just 
referred to. This may indicate typically the 
great apostasy of the Jews from the faith in 
their final millennial glory, while as yet they 
were in the Land of Promise. It was, indeed, 
revived by Ezra, and the feast continued to be 
regularly and carefully celebrated down to the 
days of our Savior’s advent on the earth, 
though latterly with little spiritual under- 
standing. It was probably in imitation of this 
custom during the feast of tabernacles that the 
people broke off boughs of trees and strewed 
them before Jesus as he entered Jerusalem.* 


1 Numbers xxix. 
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Thus the observance of what is called ‘‘ Palm 
Sunday,’’ commemorating our Lord’s entry 
into Jerusalem, a few days before his crucifix- 
ion, may be regarded as, in part, an echo of 
Israel’s joyous thanksgiving festival. 

6. “Ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God seven days.” In this we see the general 
character of the feast. It was essentially a 
time of thanksgiving. Neighbors and friends 
came together who had been parted during the 
year; and general fellowship and communion 
were indulged. The abundant harvest was 
gathered, and all the goodness of the Lord 
was talked over; in a word, this was a time of 
thanksgiving in which all Israel participated. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FEAST. We 
have already anticipated this branch of the 
subject in some particulars, but it will help 
us to understand it better, even if we repeat 
a little of what has been said. 

1. Lts Present Significance. This is seen in 
the time and occasion of the feast. It was the 
Jewish thanksgiving festival. The ground, 
under the blessing of the Lord, had brought 
forth plentifully. They had gathered in their 
corn, their wine, and all the fruits of the field. 
Their time of hard labor had passed, and they 
were made secure in basket and store. It was 
meet that they should set apart a time in 
which to recognize the good hand of God, who 
had fulfilled his promises to them in the land 
which he had given them. Nothing is, or can 
be, of more practical value to any people than 
the practice of grateful thanksgiving to God. 
It reminds them that the supply for their need 
comes from God, and not from their own toil 
alone; and thus prevents pride of heart and 
selfishness of conduct. It turns their thoughts 
away, for awhile, from sordid occupations and 
“servile work,’’ and lifts up their hearts to the 
thought of better and higher joys than those 
which come from mere possession. ‘Their 
feasting, and visiting, and mutual congratula- 
tions served to bind the Israelites together 
alike in family, national, and spiritual bonds. 
The weakness of most of our lives is seen in 
the barrenness of our hearts in gratitude and 
thanksgiving to God, and in the lack of spir- 
itual feasting and fellowship one with another. 

2. Lts Retrospective Significance. ‘*That your 
generations may know that I made the chil- 
dren of Israel dwell in booths, when I brought 
them out of the land of Egypt.’? The Israel- 
ites were taught here how God had dealt with 
them in the past, and how his providences had 
led them up to present blessing and affluence. 
It also reminded them that, though they were 
now in the enjoyment of earth’s richest bless- 
ings, they were not of the earth, earthy; but 
were, in fact, pilgrims and strangers looking 
forward to a better country, even an heavenly; 
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and must not allow themselves to be bou1id too 
fast to the earth, or fixed too permanently in 
‘houses made with hands.” 

3. Lts Typical Significance. In this regard 
we see its highest meaning. There is no 
doubt that this great feast pointed to a time 
and a condition of things which has not as yet 
been realized by the Jews as a people. In 
order to understand this, we must take at least 
a brief glance at three other feasts mentioned 
in the chapter before us, and note how they 
have been fulfilled as to their typical meaning. 
First: The Passover Feast undoubtedly pointed 
to the coming into the world of Jesus Christ, 
who fulfilled in himself the prophecy of the 
paschal lamb which was the foundation of that 
feast. As the children of Israel were delivered 
from the bondage of Egypt by the shedding 
of the blood of their passover lamb, so have 
we and they been delivered from the corrup- 
tion and bondage of sin by the slaying of 
‘« Christ our Passover.’’! Secondly: The Feast 
of the First Fruits. ‘‘Then ye shall bring a 
sheaf of the first fruits of your harvest unto 
the priest: and he shall wave the sheaf before 
the Lord, to be accepted for you: on the mor- 
row after the sabbath the priest shall wave 
it.”’? This was typical of the resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus, which occurred ‘‘on the mor- 
row after the sabbath.” Christ is the First 
Fruit of the great harvest of resurrection and 
of the ingathering of his people.* There can 
be little doubt of this in the mind of the 
thoughtful and careful student of God’s 
blessed Word. Thirdly: The Feast of Pente- 
cost. This occurred just fifty days after the 
Feast of the First Fruits. Just so, on the 
fiftieth day after the resurrection of our Lord, 
on the day of Pentecost, the Holy Ghost was 
poured out and the great harvest of his people 
began to be gathered in. The work is still 
going on, and will continue through the 
preaching of the Gospel until the whole har- 
vest is gathered. Then will roll in the great 
feast of tabernacles, when of all the remnant 
of God’s ancient people will be gathered in. 
Thus the feast under consideration points to 
the ‘restitution of things,’? when the ‘times 
of refreshing shall come from the presence of 
the Lord’; when God shall send Jesus ‘‘ whem 
the heaven must receive’? until then. It is 
undoubtedly the feast that typifies the millen- 
nial reign of the Jews on the earth—a view 
that is still further strengthened when we 
remember that there was a great apostasy of 
the Jews from the observance of the feast, 
from the days of Joshua until the time of 
Ezra, when a little remnant of God’s people 
returned from their long Captivity. It was 
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then that, in reading the Law, the command- 
ment concerning this feast was discovered, and 
the feast restored with great joy.! If there 
remains any doubt in the minds of any as to 
this typical reference, they need only to turn 
to the Book of Zechariah, where we have a 
glimpse of Israel in future millennial glory and 
power. ‘‘And every one that is 
left of all the nations shall go up every year to 
worship the King, the Lord of Hosts, and to 
keep the feast of tabernacles.’”?2 We have not 
dared, in our attempt to expound this impor- 
tant passage of Scripture, to follow the beaten 
paths of the “ spiritualizers,’’ and cover out of 
sight what we believe to be the true meaning 
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of the Spirit in this matter. We know that 
those who are wise in the Scriptures will see 
the truth and rejoice, and can only pray that 
thoughtful students who have not as yet seen 
this truth may be persuaded to ‘search the 
Scriptures” and see ‘if these things be so.” 
In the meantime, for ourselves, we will keep 
this feast in our hearts for the sake of “the 
brethren of the Lord’’ who are at this time 
dispersed ‘with the veil over their hearts,” 
but who shall at last come to see and acknowl- 
edge their rejected Messiah and King, and 
with everlasting joy enter again into their 
land, evermore to keep the feast of tabernacles 
in inillennial glory and power. 


CHAPTER XII, 
THE YEAR OF JUBILEE. 


N many respects the Year of Jubilee was the 
most remarkable and significant civil and 
religious institution of the Hebrew people. 

A careful reading of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Leviticus cannot but impress every reader with 
the wonderful wisdom and divine goodness 
manifested in the law of the Jubilee. The Lord 
commanded that, upon entering upon their 
possessions in the land which he gave them, 
they were to observe first the sabbath day; but 
besides this they were to observe a sabbatic 
year — that is every seventh year the land was 
to rest; neither sowing, nor planting, nor reap- 
ing, nor gathering was allowed. The land 
must rest. If there was a doubt as to how 
the people were to survive without one whole 
year’s produce from the land, the Lord com- 
forted and reassured them as follows: ‘‘And if 
ye shall say, what shall we eat the seventh 
year? behold, we shall not sow, nor gather in 
our increase: Then I will command my bless- 
ing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall 
‘bring forth fruit for three years. And ye shall 
sow the eighth year, and eat yet of old fruit 
until the ninth year; until her fruits shall come 
in ye shall eat of the old store.”’* Here is a 
wonderful provision made for those who serve 
and obey. the Lord. Man is always asking: 
‘‘ What shall we do?’’ and God is always say- 
ing to them who trust him: ‘I will command 
my blessing.’”’ God sets his blessing over 
against man’s need and nature’s inability. He 
is able to do much more for us than we ask or 
think. Nature is not our sole provider. God is 
over and above nature. By herself nature is a 
bountiful mother, but when God commands his 
blessing upon nature there will be wonderful 
increase. Early in their history God taught 
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his people that he was the Almighty and that 
he could do for them through nature what na- 
ture could not do without his quickening. Na- 
ture could not bring forth a son to Abraham 
and Sarah in their old age, but God is greater 
than nature and at his word nature wrought 
through him that was as good as dead, and her 
who was barren, and gave them the Son of 
Promise. ‘They that are in the way of God’s 
commandments need not fear for either the 
famine or the pestilence. 

The jubilee year was the fiftieth year from 
the first celebration of the day of atonement 
after they entered into the land—a complete 
round of seven sabbatical year periods. The 
year was ushered in with the sound of the 
trumpets which were blown just as the atone- 
ment was completed, and with that blast the 
whole land of Israel awakened with joy. We 
can well imagine the scene and the unspeak- 
able gladness. For fifty years man had been 
getting his affairs into disorder. The poor and 
unthrifty had lost their lands and patrimony; 
some were deeply in debt; others were sold 
into bondage; families were separated by these 
unhappy circumstances. The thrifty were 
growing more rich, having bought the land 
of their poorer neighbors and taken their sery- 
ice in lieu of moneys borrowed and not paid; 
but God was over all. He had said: ‘‘ The 
land shall not be sold forever: for the land 
is mine; for ye are strangers and sojourners 
with me.’’?! As soon as the priest minister- 
ing at the atonement had finished the offering 
and came forth and blessed the people, the 
trumpet was placed to his lips, and liberty was 
proclaimed “throughout the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.’’? This first bugle blast 
and proclamation of liberty was taken up by 


1Leviticus xxv, 23. 2 Leviticus, xxv, Io. 
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the Levites and spread from hilltop to hilltop, 
until the sound of the glad jubilee was quickly 
sent throughout the land. All prison houses 
were opened, all debtors were set free, all 
slaves, save those of the bored ear, returned to 
their families; and all men- who had parted 
with their possessions were privileged to return 
to them, and did so return. Everything was 
set in order according to God’s mind. It is 
difficult to conceive of any provision so com- 
plete as that made by the jubilee for the 
straightening out of crooked things and the 
righting of all wrong things; for bringing 
order out of the confusion created by the 
thriftlessness and sinfulness of some men and 
the greed and overreaching avarice of others. 

1. The chief feature of the jubilee was its 
association with the atonement. ‘‘Then shalt 
thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee to sound 
on the tenth day of the seventh month; in the 
day of atonement shall ye make the trumpet 
sound throughout all your land.’’! It is the 
atonement which is the basis for the settlement 
of all things which have gone wrong, both as 
between God and man, .and man and man. 
Has man sold himself unto sin? Then it is 
God’s blessed atonement which makes it pos- 
sible for him to proclaim forgivewess for all 
sin and the deliverance of the soul from the 
_ bondage of corruption. Has man gotten all 
earthly things into confusion and hopeless in- 
equalities, and intentionally or otherwise for- 
feited his earthly privileges or grasped more 
than his share? It is the atonement of God 
which is the basis of settlement for all disputes 
between man and man. We first learn to prize 
God’s forgiveness of our debts to him, and 
then we are made willing to forgive all those 
who are indebted to us. It is only when man 
is made right with God that he can make 
things right with his fellowman. 

2. The jubilee was also intimately connected 
with the Sabbath of the Lord. The Jubilee 
Year was a sabbatic year. It tells us that we 
shall not always toil and sweat for our bread, 
but that God has a sabbath in store for us. 
Here, again, it is the finished work of Christ 
which constitutes the true atonement and 
brings in rest to us, so that ‘‘ we which have 
believed do enter into rest.’?? Moreover, the 
land itself, which is to share in the final resti- 
tution of all things, rested in the jubilee as a 
foretaste of the time when its fair bosom shall 
no longer be torn by the plow or pierced by the 
spade; when the fields and the vineyards shall 
bear in their season, without the pruning and 
cutting which goes on now. 

3. The poor and unfortunate and sinful were 
redeemed out of all their trouble and took their 
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places as the Lord’s freemen, upon their own 
patrimony and in their own homesteads, and 
thus were not disgraced but dignified by the 
jubilee deliverance. 

4. The rich were taught that God stood be- 
tween them and the poor, and was the redeemer 
of such as had need, and that the land was the 
Lord’s and not man’s; and further, that he 
would not allow any one man permanently to 
take advantage of any other one man’s misfor- 
tune. Ina-word, the rich were reminded that 
the poor and unfortunate and afflicted had 
rights which they were bound to respect. It 
was also a great lesson in moderation to the 
grasping. They could not get possession of the 
land permanently. However they may have 
added field to field and house to house, at the 
jubilee they had to relax their grasp and be 
content with their own patrimony. 

5. That God’s grace and mercy were over all 
was another teaching of the Year of Jubilee. 
God was man’s redeemer and friend, and, in 
due time, would right all wrongs. He was the 
redeemer and friend of the poor, but none the 
less also of the rich, for by the same token with 
which he protected the poor he also saved the 
rich from making shipwreck of faith and from 
falling into the temptations and snares which 
overtake so many rich men. 

6. The Year of Jubilee shows us how superior 
God’s day ts to man’s day. All values were 
regulated by that day. If a man bought a 
piece of land the first year after jubilee, it was. 
worth only what he might produce in the next 
forty-nine years. If bought the year before the 
jubilee, it was worth only its products for one 
year. And soof service from slaves and value 
from money lent. 

7. The significance of the jubilee, prophetic- 
ally, to the Jews was very great. It pointed to 
the time when the whole Hebrew people would 
be, as it were, banished ones, even as they are 
to-day; driven from their possessions in the 
land which the Lord their God gave them, and 
scattered among the nations. Not only are 
they banished from their land, but the land is 
in the hands of aliens and strangers. But this 
is not forever. The land is the Lord’s and the 
Jewish people are his tenants forever. There- 
fore, the time will come when the trumpet 
shall sound throughout the world and his ban- 
ished ones shall hear the sound and_ shall 
return again to their own land. This is the 
burden of all prophecy.! 

8. The typical significance of the Jubilee in 
respect of the Gospel. The blowing of the 
jubilee trumpet upon the finishing of the 
atonement is nothing less than the sounding 
forth of the Gospel throughout the whole 
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world upon the finishing of the great work of 
atonement by Jesus. In the beautiful sixty- 
first chapter of Isaiah, the prophet makes the 
coming Messiah to say ‘‘the Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me; because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted; to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison doors to them 
that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable 
[forgiveness, or jubilee] year of the Lord.” 
This passage Jesus appropriated to himself and 
said it was that day fulfilled in the hearts of 
the people to whom he preached the glad tid- 
ings.! His commission to preach the Gospel 
to every creature was the proclamation of 
jubilee to the whole world. On the day of 
pentecost the trumpet-was sounded and the 
captives and the prison-bound, the poor and 
the penitent, began'to go free, and in virtue 
of this jubilee proclamation ‘the banished ones 
have been returning all-through the long and 
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blessed jubilee time of grace. ‘‘ Now is the 
accepted time; behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion [jubilee ].’’! 

9. The final significance of the jubilee is seen 


-in the restitution of all things —when the dead 


shall be brought forth from their prison- 
houses —the graves — both in the land and in 
the sea; when the long-parted shall be united, 
and the earth and the Church, with the con- 
verted Jews reclaimed by the ceming the 
second time of Christ, shall rejoice together.” 

For ourselves we might do well to remember 
and give place in our lives to the lessons of the 
jubilee — to remember the poor, not to oppress 
them; to moderate our greed of gain, remem- 
bering that the Lord Jesus is coming and that 
the value of all things is regulated by his 
near approach; and especially to see that we 
do not suffer our ears to be bored so that at 
the sound of the .Gospel Jubilee we cannot 
go out with the rest of the sin debtors and 
prisoners. 


CHAPTER ; XIII. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF HEBREW SOCIETY. 


T is interesting to note the steady develop- 
ment of the Hebrew people, who came out 
of Egypt a huge mob of recently released 

slaves, into a perfectly organized common- 
wealth or State. Ordinarily, communities are 
organized about the person of some masterful 
man who'has made himself king or governor 
by his superior wisdom or his sheer might. 
Such were the ancient kings and such were the 
ancient communities. In later times we note 
that communities have been organized upon 
some basis of philosophical government in 


classes, have been recognized and safeguarded, 


and the whole constructed on principles of | 


utilitarianism, the. greatest good to the great- 
est number being often urged, not overlooking 
the’ preservation of the State in domestic peace 
and from foreign invasion. The organization 
of Hebrew society or the Hebrew common- 


wealth differed from all these, for it was a | 


purely ‘‘ theocratic’? commonwealth. The tab- 


ernacle was the visible center of its organiza- | 


tion. From the door of the tabernacle all 
laws. were proclaimed, and there, also, all 
questions at issue between man and man were 
settled. In that tabernacle and over the mercy 
seat dwelt the visible ‘‘shekinah’’ of Ged, 
who was, in fact, the King of Israel, All. the 
' laws of the Hebrews,.civil, criminal, domestic, 
and religious, were promulgated from the 
throne of Jehovah, and all of them had a 


1Luke iv, 16-21, 





direct bearing upon the religious life of the 
people. All of them had reference to the spir- 
itual and ethical training of the people, and all 
of them pointed to a higher and more lasting 
state of existence. 

In fact, we may say that Hebrew society was 
theocratic socialism pure and simple. The 
tenure of the land, the laws concerning debts, 
profit, bondsmen, taxes, interest, and all sani- 
tary and dietetic laws were under divine and 
religious regulation, and all were so con- 


| structed as to make for the spiritual welfare of 
which the rights of men, especially of the upper | 


the people. God was ‘‘all and in all’’ not only 
in the more strictly religious ceremonials, but 
in the commonest detail of life at home, in the 
fields, and in the market, as well as about the 
tabernacle. 

The land belonged to God and the holder of 
the land was God’s tenant. It seems to have 
been the purpose of God to promote agricul- 
tural and rural life more than city life. This 
may be seen in the regulations touching the 
tenure of the land. When Israel was num- 
bered just before entering the land of Canaan, 
which God had given to them, it was found 
that there were 600,000 men, exclusive of the 
Levites. These were not left to go up and pos- 
sess the land, as it were indiscriminately, as did 
the Normans when they conquered England. 


111, Corinthians vi, 2 
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They were placed in possession of the land 
under a strict and equal division. Cities were 
not mentioned in the division, but every man 
had a portion of land for himself, which was 
his under divine leasehold. He might not 
permanently alienate it from himself or his 
family. For, even if he did sell his land, it 
was restored to him or to his heirs at the time 
of the jubilee year. The universa! release of 
land and property at the jubilee did not apply 
to cities. For in cities, if houses were sold 
and were not redeemed within one year, they 
were alienated forever.! The discrimination in 
favor of the country land, as against the city 
property, had a tendency to make the land of 
more value than city property. There was in 
this law an*entailment of land certainly; but 
the working of the law of entail among the 
Hebrews was utterly different from the law of 
entail in England, for instance. In the first 
place, inasmuch. as there could be no perma- 
nent alienation of land from one proprietor to 
another, there could be no extension of estates, 
and so no class of vast landholders. The 
whole land was divided into small holdings; 
the people were kept in comparative pastoral, 
or, at least, agricultural content, and the mod- 
ern tendency to gather in cities was avoided. 

The tenants of this land of Jehovah paid to 
him, as.it were, a kind of rent in the tithe (to 
be spoken of more particularly), which went 
for the maintenance of the public worship of 
the nation, and for the support of the Levites. 
Every freeholder of land under this splendid 
land system was obliged to render military 
service under his own chief or the head of his 
tribe.2. Thus the agrarian system of the He- 
brews tended to the highest cultivation of the 
land and to promote patriotism, and at the 
same time kept down internal ambitions and 
strife for power and provided for the defense of 
the country against foreign aggression. 

With regard to town or city life, the Hebrew 
genius, or rather the final cause of the Hebrew 
society, did not encourage it. God’s people 
from the earliest times had never been builders 
of cities. That employment seems to have 
been the peculiar prerogative of those who 
wished to throw off God’s yoke, from the days 
of Cain downward. The earliest account of 
city building is that of the City of Enoch by 
Cain, and all the subsequent mention of city 
building is in connection with the apostate 
families of the earth, such as Nimrod and his 
descendants, the Canaanites and the Egyptians. 
Sodom is one of the earliest mentioned cities 
properly so called, and the story of it is not 
encouraging for the people of God. Lot, who 

1See Leviticus xxv, 23-37; Numbers xxvi, 33-54, Xxxvi; 


Deuteronomy xv, I-11. 
2Deuteronomy xx, 5; Exodus xviii; Numbers xxxi, 14. 
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took up his residence there, escaped ‘‘so as by 
fire’’ after ‘‘ vexing his righteous soul’? with 
the wickedness of its inhabitants. It is true 
that, upon entering the land, the cities which 
were not destroyed—such as Jericho and others 
—were occupied by the people. Later on, 
Jerusalem became the capital of the kingdom, 
but it was not till after the kingdom of Israel 
succeeded to the commonwealth proper. The 
internal government of Jewish cities was vested 
in a “council of elders, with judges who were 
required to be priests.’? Josephus says there 
were ‘‘seven judges with two Levites as offi- 
cers.’’?! In the time of Samuel it was his prov- 
ince to go from city to city, to hold a kind of 
circuit court and to offer sacrifice. Still later, 
under the kings, further regulations were inau- 
gurated, upon which it is beyond my province 
to enter. But, all things considered, the safe- 
guarding of the rights of the people was care- 
fully provided for, and the municipal life and 
government of the cities of Israel might well 
be followed in our day. 

The Levites among the tribes of Israel were 
set apart for special service about the taberna- 
cle. They were a kind of lay priesthood; not 
allowed, indeed, to enter the tabernacle proper, 
but they served in the court and did ail the 
manual labor in connection with the ceremo- 
nial law. It was their business to bear the 
tabernacle furniture from place to place, taking 
it down and erecting it again. This was the 
tribe of which Moses and Aaron were distin- 
guished members. Because they were thus 
set apart for special service, no share in the 
divided land was given them, since they had 
other business to occupy them than agricul- 
tural pursuits and soldiering. To them, there- 
fore, were given cities in the land to dwell in 
and a suburban portion of land extending 
1,000 cubits from the walls of the city outward 
round about.? They had forty-eight cities in 
all. Of these six—three on either side of Jor- 
dan — were specially set apart to be “cities of 
refuge’’ for the involuntary manslayer, to 
which he might flee from the ‘avenger of 
blood”’ and be safe. The privilege of refuge 
or sanctuary was extended alike to the stranger 
and the sojourner in the land, according to 
that large charity which characterized the 
Hebrew society. The cities of refuge were 
Kedesh, Shechem, Hebron, Bezer, Ramoth 
Gilead, and Golan.’ The object of these asy- 
lums was that the hasty revenge by the avenger 
of blood —the next of kin to the slain man — 
might be stayed until the case could be in- 
quired into. Before being admitted to perma- 
nent residence the fleer from vengeance was 


1 Deuteronomy xvi, 18, xix, 17, xxi, 5, 19; Ruth LV 
2 Numbers xxxv, 1-8, 
3 Numbers xxxv, 10-34; Joshua xx, 
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subjected to a rigid inquiry. If it was found 
that the killing had been in malice or with 
murderous intent, then he was denied asylum 
and delivered over to the avenger. If it was 
shown that the killing was by accident or in 
self-defense, then he was given asylum in the 
city to which he fled, and a convenient resi- 
dence assigned him, and he was provided for 
by the Levites. He was allowed to go about 
within the 1,000 yards’ boundary without fear 
of the avenger; but if he went beyond these 
limits, he did so at his own risk. Upon the 
death of the high priest he was permitted to 
leave the city under perfect protection of the 
Jaw and return to his own land. If he should 
a second time slay a man, he must flee to 
another city than that one in which. he had 
already once had asylum. It is said by Jew- 
ish writers that the roads leading to these six 
cities, which were well placed so as to be 
within comparatively easy reach from all parts 
of the land, were kept in perfect repair, not 
less than thirty-two cubits broad —that is, 


forty-six feet—and every inequality on the~ 


surface was carefully taken away, so that a 
runner might not stumble in his flight. The 
rivers and streams were all bridged, and at 
every turning of the road there was a clear 
and largely written sign board marked ‘‘Ref- 
uge! Refuge! !”’ so that the manslayer might 
not lose time by inquiry. This is probably the 
origin of the expression, ‘‘ He that runs may 
read.”’! That is, the letters on the sign post 
were so large that the runner need not stop to 
spell it out, but might read it running, or, 
reading it running, need not stop or stay his 
flight. Perhaps, also, this suggested the prov- 
erb, ‘‘I have taught thee in the way of wis- 
dom; I have led thee in right paths. When 
thou goest, thy steps shall not be straightened; 
and when thou runnest, thou shalt not stum- 
ble.’’?? It is not surprising that all readers of 
_ the Bible have found in this wise, humane, and 
just provision for the manslayer in the cities of 
refuge, a type of Christ and his salvation for 
sinners. He is accessible to all; there is a 
highway, the teaching is plain, and the refuge 
is perfect. 

The most perfect arrangements were made 
for the protection of the health of the people, 
in ordinances coyering personal habits of clean- 
liness, the removal from their houses and 
camps of all effete matter that might breed dis- 
ease, and the careful regulation of their food, 
especially as to the kinds of animal food which 
they might eat. Certain kinds of flesh, fish, 
and birds were prohibited as unclean. The 
distinction between the clean and unclean was 
no doubt to a large extent based upon the in- 


1 See Habakkuk ii, 2: ‘that he may run that readeth 
it.” 2Proverbs iv. 11 12. 
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herent unfitness of the prohibited kinds for 
wholesome food. But there was ethical and 
spiritual teaching in these laws, as well as san- 
itary protection. Everything pointed to and 
reminded the people of God’s holiness and 
their own obligations to holiness as the pe- 
culiar people of God. These regulations also 
served to mark them off from the surrounding 
nations. 

The laws in respect of debt and usury were 
made to prevent the poor and improvident man 
from becoming the prey of the rich and thrifty, 
and to restrain the natural tendencies of the 
strong and prosperous to make gain of their 
poorer brethren. 

Vows were made most sacred. One might 
not make a vow and break it with impunity. 
This was both for protection in all transactions 
between man and God and between man and 
man, and also to teach the sanctity of one’s 
plighted troth or word.! For details in respect 
of all these things the Book of Leviticus is 
especially referred to. 

In order that the whole system upon which 
the Hebrew society was founded may be 
brought before the reader so classified that it 
may be seen at a glance, the following compen- 
dium and analysis is appended. 


I.—THE CIVIL LAWS. 


A. IN RESPECT OF PERSONS. 1. The Father 
and Son. (a) The power of the father was 
to be held sacred. Cursing or smiting, and 
stubborn or willful disobedience on the part of 
a son was held as a capital crime and punish- 
able by death.? But the uncontrolled power of 
life and death was not absolutely in the hands 
of the father. It must be sanctioned by the 
congregation— that is, the ruling elders of 
the people.’ (4) The right of the firstborn to 
a double portion of the inheritance might not 
be set aside by mere partiality. (c) Inherit- 
ance by daughters was to be allowed where 
there was a default of a son—provided the 
daughter so inheriting married in her own 
tribe.2 .(d@) Unmarried daughters were to be 
entirely dependent on their fathers.6 2. AYus- 
band and Wife. (a) The power of the hus- 
band was so great that the wife could never, 
by herself, enter independently into any en- 
gagement, even before God.’ A widow or di- 
vorced wife became independent, and did not 
fall again under her father’s authority.’ (6) 
Divorce for unfaithfulness to the marriage re- 


1 Hebrews vi, 16-18. 

2Exodus xxi, 15-17; Leviticus xx, 9. 

3 Deuteronomy xxi, 18-21. 

4 Deuteronomy xxi, 15-17; compare Jeremiah xxxiv, 
5-16, 

5 Numbers xxvii, 6-8; compare xxxvi. 

6 Numbers xxx, 3-5. 7 Numbers xxx, 6-15. 
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lation was allowed, but was formal and irrevo- 
cable.! (c) Marriage within certain degrees of 
relationship was forbidden.? (d) A slave wife, 
whether bought or a captive, could not be 
actual property, nor sold; and if ill treated 
that, was ipso facto her freedom.’ (e) Slander 
against a wife’s virginity was punishable by 
fine and the deprival of the right of divorce; 
on the other hand, ante-connubial unchastity 
on her part was punishable by death.t (/) 
The raising up of seed (the levirate law), was 
a formal right to be claimed by the widow, 
under pain of infamy, with a view to the 
preservation of families.® 3. Master and Slave. 
(a) The power of the master was so far limited 
that death under actual chastisement was pun- 
ishable; and maiming was to give liberty.® 
(6) The Hebrew slave was to be liberated in 
the sabbatical year, his wife and children to go 
with him only if they came to his master with 
him, unless by his own formal act he consented 
to.a perpetual slavery.’ In any case he was 
freed at the jubilee with his children.* If sold 
to a resident alien, he was always redeemable 
at a price in proportion to the distance from the 
jubilee.® (c) Foreign slaves were to be held 
and inherited as slaves forever,!® and fugitive 
slaves from foreign nations were never to be 
given up.!' 4. Strangers seem to have been 
apart—sui jJuris—without law and able to 
protect themselves; but, and perhaps, there- 
fore, protection, kindness toward them was 
particularly enjoined as a sacred duty. 

B. THE Law or Toincs. 1. Of Land and 
Property. (a) All land was the property of 
God and its holders to be deemed his tenants.” 
(6) All land sold was to return to its original 
owners at the jubilee, and the price of sale to 
be calculated accordingly; and redemption on 
equitable terms was to be allowed at all times.' 
(c) A house in a city was redeemable within a 
year; and if not redeemed within that time 
passed away forever.!> (d) The houses of the 
Levites and those dwelling in unwalled vil- 
lages— farm settlements — were redeemable at 
all times in the same way as lands;‘and the 
Levitical suburbs were inalienable.’  (e) 
Houses or lands sanctified, or tithes, or unclean 
firstlings, were capable of being redeemed at 
five-sixths of their value (calculated, according 
to the distance from the jubilee year, by the 
priest); if devoted by the owner and unre- 


1 Deuteronomy Xxiv, I-4. 2Leviticus xviii. 
Exodus xxi, 7-9; Deuteronomy xxi, 10-14. 

4 Deuteronomy xxii, 13-21. 
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deemed, they were to be hallowed at the. jubi- 
lee forever, and given to the priests; but if 
devoted only by the possessor, they were to 
return to the owner at the jubilee! (/) In- 
heritance was in the following order of succes- 
sion: (i) Sons. (ii) Daughters. (ili) Broth- 
ers. (iv) Uncles on the father’s side. (v) 
Next kinsman, generally. 

2. Laws of Debt. (a) All debts of an Israel- 
ite were to be released at the seventh (sab- 
batical) year; a blessing was promised to obe- 
dience and a curse on refusal to lend.? (4) 
Usury, from Israelites, was not to be taken.* 
(c) Pledges were not to be insolently or ruin- 
ously exacted. 

3. Taxation. (a) Census-money, a poll tax 
of half-a shekel, was to be paid for the service 
of the tabernacle.® (6) All spoils in war were 
to be halved: of the combatants’ half, one five- 
thousandth; of the peoples’, one-fiftieth; to be 
paid for a heave offering for Jehovah. (c) 
Tithes of all produce were to be given for the 
maintenance of the Levites.® Of this one-tenth 
was to be paid as a heave offering for the main- 
tenance of the priests.’ A second tithe was to 
be bestowed in feasting and religious charity, 
either at the holy place or every third year at 
home.* (@) First fruit of corn, wine, and oil, 
at least one-sixtieth — generally one-fortieth 
for the priests— was to be offered at Jerusalem, 
together with a solemn declaration of depend- 
ence upon God, the King of Israel.® First- 
lings of clean beasts, the redemption money 
(five shekels) of a man, and (one-half shekel 
or one shekel) of unclean beasts, were to be 
given to the priests after sacrifice.” (e) For 
the poor. (i) Gleanings in the field or vine- 
yard, were to be the legal right of the poor. 
(ii) Slight trespass, to be eaten on the spot, 
was to be allowed.” (iii) The second tithe was 
to be given in charity (see above). (iv) Wages 
were to be paid daily.’ (/) Maintenance of 
the priests. (i) One-tenth of Levites’ tithes 
(see above). (ii) The heave and wave offering 
—breast and right shoulder of all peace offer- 
ings. (iii) The meat and sin offering were to 
be eaten solemnly in the holy place. (iv) First 
fruit and redemption money (see above). (v) 
Price of all devoted things, unless given for 
special service. A man’s service or that of his 
household was to be redeemed at 50 shekels 








1 Leviticus xxvii, 14-33. 
2 Deuteronomy xv, I-1T, 
8 Exodus xxii, 25-27; Deuteronomy xxiii, 19-20. 
4 Deuteronomy xxiv, 6, 10-13, 17, 18. 

5 Wxodus xxx, 12-16, 

6 Numbers xviii, 18-24. 

8 Deuteronomy xiv, 22-28, 
9 Deuteronomy xxvi, 1-15; Numbers xviii, 12-13. 
10 Numbers xviii, 15-18. 

11 Leviticus xix, 9-10; Deuteronomy xxiv, 19-22. 
12 Deuteronomy xxiii, 24, 25. 
13 Deuteronomy xxiv, 15. 


1 Ibid, 24-32. 
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CRIMINAL, JUDICIAL, AND CEREMONIAL LAWS. 


for a man, 30 for a woman, 20 for a boy, and 10 
for a girl. 
II.— CRIMINAL, LAWS. 

A. OFFENSES AGAINST Gop (of the nature 
of treason). 1. Acknowledgment of false 
gods,’ as, e. g., Moloch,? and generally all 
idolatry. 2. Witchcraft and false prophecy.‘ 
3. Blasphemy.® 4. Sabbath breaking.’ Pun- 
ishment in all these cases was death by stoning. 
Idolatrous cities were to be utterly destroyed. 

B. OFFENSES AGAINST MAN. 1. Jmpiety 
toward parents,’ was to be punished by death, 
by stoning, to be publicly adjudged and in- 
flicted; also disobedience to priests (as judges) 
or Supreme Judge.’ 2. Murder was to be 
punished by death, without sanctuary, or re- 
prieve or satisfaction.® (i) The death of a 
slave actually under the rod was to be pun- 
ished.” (ii) Death by negligence was pun- 
-ishable by death." (iii) Accidental homicide. 
The avenger of blood was to be escaped by 
flight to the cities of refuge till the death of 
the high priest.” (iv) Uncertain murder was 
to be expiated by disavowal and sacrifices by 
the elders of the nearest city.’ (v) Assault 
was to be punished by /ex ¢alionis, or dam- 
ages.!* 3. Adultery was punishable by death 
of both offenders; the rape of a married or 
betrothed woman by death of the offender. 
(ii) The rape or seduction of an unbetrothed 
virgin was to be compensated by marriage, 
with dowry —50 shekels—and without power 
of divorce; or, if she be refused, by payment 
of full dowry.'® (ili) Unlawful marriages— 
incestuous —were to be punished; some by 
death, some by childlessness. 4. Theft was 
to be punished by fourfold or double restitu- 
tion. A nocturnal robber might be slain as an 
outlaw.!8 (ii) Trespass and injury of things 
lent were to be compensated.!% (iii) Perversion 
of justice — by bribes, threats, etc.— and espe- 
cially oppression of strangers, were strictly 
- forbidden.” (iv) Kidnapping was punishable 
by death.” 5. Halse witnesses were to be pun- 
ished by dex dalionis;* slander of a wife’s chas- 
tity, by fine and loss of power of divorce.” 


1 Exodus xxii, 20. 2 Leviticus xx, I-5, 

4 Deuteronomy xiii, XVii, 2-5. 

4Exodus xxii, 18; Deuteronomy xviii, 9-22; Leviticus 
mix, 3! 5 Leviticus xxiv, 15-16. 6 Numbers xv, 32-36. 

7Exodus xxi, 15-17; Leviticus xx, 9; Deuteronomy 
xxi, 18-21. S%Compare I. Kings xxi, 10-14; II. Chronicles 
XXiV, 21. 9 Exodus xxi, 12-14; Deuteronomy xix, 11-13. 

10 Kxodus xxi, 20, 21. 11 Exodus xxi, 28, 30. 

12Numbers xxxv, 9-28; Deuteronomy iv, 41-43; xix, 
4-10. 13 Deuteronomy xxi, I-9, 

14 Exodus xxi, 18, 19, 22, 25; Leviticus xxiv, 19, 20. 

15 Deuteronomy xxii, 13-27. 

16 Exodus xxii, 16, 17; Deuteronomy xxii, 28, 29. 

17 Leviticus xx. 18 Exodus xxii, 1-4. 

19 Hxodus xxii, 5-15. 20 Exodus xxiii, 9, ef seq. 

21Deuteronomy xxiv, 7. 

22 Exodus xxiii, 1-3; Deuteronomy xix, 16-21, 

23 Deuteronomy xxii, 13-19. 
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Ill.—LAWS, JUDICIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL, 

A. JUDICIAL. (a) Local judges— generally 
Levites, as being more skilled in the Law — 
were appointed for all ordinary matters by the 
people, with the approbation of the supreme 
authority (as of Moses in the Wilderness), 
throughout the land.! (6) Appeal to the 
priests, at the holy place, or to the judge. 
Their sentence was final and to be accepted 
under pain of death.? (c) Two witnesses at 
least were required in capital matters.’ (d) 
Punishment, except by special command, was 
to be personal and not to extend to the fam- 
ily. Stripes were allowed,® but limited to 
avoid outrage on human frame. These regula- 
tions were set aside to a great extent in later 
times under the kings of Israel, and in still 
later times by the Sanhedrim, as the supreme 
court of the nation, after the return from Cap- 
tivity. : 

B. OF THE ROYAL PowER. This was lim- 
ited by law as written and formally accepted by 
the king; and directly forbidden to be des- 
potic;® yet he had power of taxation (one- 
tenth); and of compulsory service;’ and could 
declare war.§ There are distant traces of 
‘mutual contract,’’ as in the leagues of David® 
and Joash! with their people, the remon- 
strance with Rehoboam being not extraordi- 
nary.!! The princes of the congregation or 
heads of tribes!’ seem to have had authority 
under Joshua to act for the people; and in later 
times ‘‘the princes of Judah ’”’ seem to have 
controlled both the king and the priests. 


IV.— ECCLESIASTICAL AND CEREMONIAL LAW. 


A. THE LAWS PERTAINING TO SACRIFICE, » 
considered as the sign and the appointed means 
of reconciliation and union with God, on which 
communion with him depended and as a means 
to maintaining the holiness of the people. 

1. The ordinary sacrifices—of which we 
have fully treated, namely: The burnt offer- 
ing; the meat offering; the peace offering; the 
sin and trespass offerings, for sins of trespass 
and of nature.'* 

2. Extraordinary sacrifices. (i) At the con- 
secration of the priests.!° (ii) The purification 
of women.’ (iii) The cleansing of lepers.” 
(iv) On the great day of atonement.’ (v) On 
the great festivals.! 


1 Deuteronomy xvi, 18. 

2 Deuteronomy xvii, 8-13; compare Exodus xviii, 26. 
8 Numbers xxxv, 30; Deuteronomy xvii, 6, 7. 

4 Deuteronomy xxiv, 16. 5 Deuteronomy XxvV, I-3. 
6 Deuteronomy xvii, 14-20; compare I. Samuel x, 25. 
71, Samuel viii, 10-18. 81. Samuel xi, 5-7. 

911. Samuel vy, 3. 10TI, Kings xi, 17. 

111, Kings xii, 1-6. 12 Joshua ix, 15. 

13 Jeremiah xxvi, 10-24, XXXVIil, 4, 5. 

14 Leviticus i-vi. 15 Leviticus viii, ix. 

16 Leviticus xii. 17 Leviticus xiii. 

18 Leviticus xvi. 19 Leviticus xxill. 
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B. LAws OF HOLINESS — arising from union 
with God through sacrifice. 

1. Holiness of Fersons. (a) Holiness of the 
whole people, as ‘‘children of God;’’! as 
shown in: (i) The dedication of the firstborn; ? 
and the offering of all firstlings and first fruits.® 
(6) Distinction between clean and unclean food. 
(¢) Provision for purification.’ (d@) Laws against 
disfigurement; against excessive scourging.® 
(é) Laws against unnatural marriage and lust.’ 

2. Fffoliness of the Priests and Levites. (a) 
Their consecration.’ (4) Their special quali- 
fications and restrictions.’ (c) Their authority 
and rights." 

3. Holiness of Places and Things. (a) The 
tabernacle, with the ark, the veil, the altar, the 
laver, the candlesticks, etc., and the priestly 

1Exodus xix, 5,6; Leviticus xi, xv, xvii, xviii; Deu- 
teronomy Xiv, I-27. 

2Exodus xiii, 2, 12, 13, xxii, 29, 30. 

3 Deuteronomy xxvi. 

4Leviticus xi; Deuteronomy xiv. 

5 Leviticus xii-xv; Deuteronomy xxiii, 1-14. 

6 Leviticus xix, 27; Deuteronomy xiv, I, xxv, I-3. 

TLeviticus xviii, xx. 8 Exodus xxix; Leviticus viii, ix. 

9 Leviticus xxi, xxii, I-9. 

10 Numbers xviii; Deuteronomy xvii, 1-6, 8-13. 
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robes.! (46) The holy place chosen for the per- 
manent erection of the tabernacle, where only 
all sacrifices were to be offered, and all tithes, 
first fruits, vows, etc., to be given or eaten.” 

4. Ffoliness of Times. (a) The sabbath.’ 
(6) The sabbatical year. (c) The year of jubi- 
lee. (d) The passover.6 (e) The feast of 
weeks—that of pentecost.’ (/) The feast of 
tabernacles.§ (g) The feast of trumpets.’ (/) 
The day of atonement.!° 

The above is a fair compendium of the vari- 
ous laws —civil, criminal, ecclesiastical — of the 
Hebrew people. It will be seen how full and 
comprehensive they are, and especially how 
they all tend to holiness of life, obedience to 
God, and all righteousness toward men. It is 
not surprising that many of the laws of the 
Hebrew people survive on our own statute 
books to this day, nothing so good or complete 


having ever been devised by man. 
1 Exodus xxv-xxviii, xxx. 2 Numbers xviii. 

8 Exodus xx, 9-II, xxiii, 12. 

4 Exodus xxiii, 10, 11; Leviticus xxv, 1-7. 

5 Leviticus xxv, 8-16. 6 Exodus xii, 3-27, xiii, 4-16. 

7 Leviticus xxiii, 15, etc. 8 Leviticus xxili, 33-43. 
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AND ABIGAIL, 


BOOK V1: 


FROM THE INVASION OF CANAAN TO THE LAST OF THE JUDGES 


BY REV. R. S. MAacARTHUR, D.D. 


CHAP LEaRe 
THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 


HE conquest of Canaan marks a new era 
in the history of civilization and reli- 
gion. It was a conquest not only for 

Israel, but also for all humanity. It was the 
turning point in the history of our race; it 
was the triumph of civilization over barbarism, 
and of true religion over a gross heathenism. 
Every intelligent student of history must be 
interested in a chapter so replete with instruc- 
tion and warning as the story of the conquest 
of Palestine. It is true that in this history we 
are brought into a more secular and human 
atmosphere than that which prevails in most 
parts of the Bible; still all history is. sacred 
history to the devout believer, and it ought to 
be equally so to the philosophical student. 
The distinction between profane and sacred 
history is imaginary and not real. God’s hand 
is never withdrawn from the affairs of men; at 
certain times its presence may be more marked 
than at others, but whether seen by us or not 
it is ever present, moving armies, controlling 


nations, and governing empires for the glory of 


God and for the good of men. Rightly under- 
stood, all things are tending toward the tri- 
umiph of truth and the establishment of right- 
eousness. Before the advent of Christ all 
-events converged toward his coming, and since 
that coming all have diverged from his cradle 
and his cross. Christ’s advent is the pivotal 
point around which all historical events re- 
volve in smaller or larger orbits. There ought, 
therefore, to be no unwillingness to use such 
a phrase as ‘‘ The Conquest of Palestine’’; for 
while it is true that in studying this subject we 
are concerned with the conquest of a country 
only a little larger than the State of New 
Hampshire, and a little larger than Wales, and 
only about one-third the size of Scotland, still 
its conquest was a most important part of a 
great human and divine movement for uplift- 
ing the nations of the earth. We, therefore, 
utterly miss the meaning of this invasion if we 
think of it as only one of many migrations 
from one country to another. That element it 
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possessed, for those who were displaced by the 
Israelites had once themselves been invaders 
and had displaced still earlier invaders; but 
this conquest is unique among the great provi- 
dential movements in the world’s history. 

The old race of ‘‘ giants’?! comes to us from 
the dim light of primeval ages. Doubtless the 
Ammonites, the Moabites, and the Edomites 
had united with the Philistines to invade and 
largely to destroy former populations; then 
came the Israelites; and the land was after- 
ward invaded by Egyptians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Crusaders, 
French, and English;? and perhaps other inva- 
sions may yet take place. But the conquest of 
Canaan by Joshua had a larger purpose and a 
wider influence than such invasions as we have 
just named. In this purpose and influence this 
conquest stands quite alone. Like some of the 
invasions made later, it was the fulfillment of 
divine prophecy, the infliction of threatened 
punishment, and the bestowal of promised 
blessing. The victories of Joshua, further- 
more, are types and prophecies of still greater 
spiritual blessings which God had promised to 
his chosen people. Not to have this larger 
view of this conquest is to miss its most sig- 
nificant lessons. He is but a prejudiced stu- 
dent of history who refuses to recognize the 
purpose of the Almighty in the invasion made 
by Joshua. 

There were several stages in the conquest of 
Palestine. Strictly speaking, the beginning of 
this conquest extended beyond the time of 
Joshua; it began when the passage of the 
brook Zered was accomplished under the lead- 
ership of Moses.’ The final conquest was not 
made until hundreds of years after, when 
David entered Jerusalem in triumph. But we 
may with propriety speak of the conquest in 
connection with the territory afterward known 
as Palestine, when it became, in a general 


1 Deuteronomy, ii, 20; Joshua xiii, 12. 
2Introduction to Joshua in “‘ Pulpit Commentary.” 
3 Deuteronomy ii, 13. 411. Samuel vy, 6, 7. 
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sense, subject to Joshua. The first stage in 
this conquest was the occupation of the dis- 
trict east of the Jordan; then came the vic- 
tories over the original inhabitants on the 
western side of the river, covering its three 
great divisions, the valley of the Jordan, the 
southern and central mountains, later known 
as Judea and Samaria, and the northern moun- 
tains, finally known as Galilee.’ The conquest 
of eastern Palestine prepared the way for 
crossing the river and winning victories on the 
western shore. The territory east of the Jor- 
dan has always been romantic, beautiful, and 
mysterious. On that side lived portions of the 
aboriginal race, under the name of ‘ Emim’”’ 
and “‘Zamzummim,’’? or simply ‘‘Zuzim.’’? 
These aboriginal tribes were once expelled by 
the tribes of Moab and Ammon, and they, in 
turn, were dispossessed by two Canaanitish 
chiefs, who manifested much ambition and 
acquired much power.* 

The approaching Israelites were preceded by 
thrilling stories of God’s dealings with them 
and of his promises on their behalf. Their 
attack on the Canaanitish kings was assisted 
by immense swarms of hornets which, though 
never uncommon in Palestine,t seemed to have 
been miraculously multiplied and employed on 
this occasion.’ The rough mountaineers were 
forced by the hornets into the plains, and there 
the conflict began, and there the victory was 
won. Sihon, who occupied the district be- 
tween the Arnon and Jabbok, having wrested 
it from Balak’s predecessor, had established 
himself at Heshbon.® The victory over him 
was duly celebrated in a thrilling war song, 
which was often sung in later times as illus- 
trative of power and bravery on the part of 
God’s people.’ At Jahaz, near the rich pas- 
tures of Moab, the decisive battle was fought.8 
There the slingers and archers of Israel dis- 
played wonderful valor, matched by corre- 
sponding skill. Sihon was overthrown, the 
army retreated, and, seeking to stay its thirst, 
was finally destroyed in the bed of a mountain 
stream.® 

Long did the memory of the contrast be- 
tween the former glory and the present defeat 
of the great chief survive in the triumphant 
songs of Israel. The five Arabian chiefs of the 
tribe of Midian, who had been the vassals of 
Sihon, urged the king of Moab to destroy the 
invaders by the curse of Balaam; but he was 
powerless to accomplish their wish.!°. But the 
licentious rites of the Midianites were likely to 


1Stanley, ‘Jewish Church,” I, p. 230. 

2Deuteronomy ii, To. 

3Stanley, ‘“ Jewish Church,” I, Lecture IX, 

4 Deuteronomy i, 44. 5 Exodus xxiii, 28. 

6 Numbers xxi, 26; Joshua xii, 2, 3. 

7 Numbers xxi, 27, ef seq. 8 Numbers xxi, 23. 

9 Josephus, “Antiquities,” IV, v. 10 Numbers xxii. 
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lead the people of God into degrading forms 
of sin. They were, however, saved by the 
sacred war headed by the priest Phinehas." 
The Ark was brought out, a blast from the 
sacred trumpet was heard, and the people were 
religiously aroused. The chiefs of Midian 
were slain, and the mysterious prophet shared 
their fate.2. Their pastoral possessions became 
the property of the conquerors, much wealth 
in gold and oxen, sheep and asses was secured, 
and, in harmony with the customs of war at 
the time, a terrible slaughter of the conquered 
tribe took place. It is thought that about this 
time Rameses III.,? of Egypt, made an incur- 
sion into Canaan, and thus Sihon was pre- 
vented from obtaining help from his kinsmen 
on the west of the Jordan. On marched the 
triumphant hosts toward the Jordan. Soon 
Og, the king of a territory extending from the 
Jabbok to the base of Hermon, was attacked 
by the invaders. His ‘‘ iron bedstead,’’ what- 
ever this was, was carried off by the Ammon- 
ites as their trophy, and very soon the whole 
country, part of which was known then and 
afterward as Gilead, with its walled and forti- 
fied cities, was in possession of Israel, while 
other chiefs and tribes also fell before their 
resistless power.? 

The tribes of Reuben and Gad were nomadic 
to a marked degree. They possessed a great 
multitude of cattle, and so desired the land 
east of the Jordan as their territory. These 
tribes never entirely threw off the peculiarities 
of their patriarchal ancestors. They divided 
the kingdom of Sihon between them, thus oc- ~ 
cupying the territory between the Arnon and 
the Jabbok, and the eastern side of the Jordan 
valley all the way up to the Sea of Galilee.® 
Reuben was strictly pastoral, and his tribe 
rendered but little aid in the struggles of the 
nation. ‘‘Unstable as water,’’’ he could not 
excel, and finally he vanished away like any 
desert tribe. In the song of Deborah bitter 
complaints were uttered against him for his 
indifference,’ if not cowardice. Gad occupied 
the forest region south of the Jabbok.2 From 
his tribe came the eleven valiant chiefs who 
crossed the Jordan in floodtime to assist the 
outlawed David.!? They were swift as gazelles, 
and they were fierce as lions.!! Manasseh on 
the eastern side, like their brethren on the 
western shore, possessed something of the pas- 
toral character of Reuben and Gad, but. had 
also a genuinely martial spirit. We might well 


1 Numbers xxxi, 6-8, 2 Jbid. 

3“ Bible for Learners,” I, 328. 

4“ Bible for Learners,” Drs. Oort, Hooykaas, and 
Kuenen, Vol. I, p, 328. 5 Numbers xxi, 33-35. 

6Stanley, “Jewish Church,” I, pp. 241, 242. 

7 Genesis xlix, 4. 8 Judges v, 15. 

9 Joshua xiii, 24. 101, Chronicles xii, 14. 
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expect a separation to occur between these 
pastora] tribes and those who crossed the Jor- 
dan; such a controversy was almost inevitable, 
and traces of it are found constantly in their 
history. The connection with the rest of the 
nation, however, was never entirely broken. 
Their territory was most congenial to these 
pastoral peoples. It is often described because 
of its fitness for the support of flocks and for 
its beauty and fertility. This land was often a 
place of refuge. It is wild, poetic, and mys- 
terious; and it is immortalized in thrilling 
psalms and romantic histories. 

There were inducements for the Israelites to 
remain on the eastern side of the Jordan; but 
had they so done, the whole history of Juda- 
ism, of civilization, and of Christianity would 
have been changed. Under the impulse of 
their high destiny, they pressed forward; they 
were as certainly drawn from the eastern to 
the western side as was Abraham from Meso- 
potamia, or Moses from Egypt.! They were 
now to be transformed from a nomadic to a 
settled people; from pastoral tribes to agricul- 
tural communities. They were to send out 
their influence to the western world, and to 
have their part in the great theater of progress 
to the end of time. Had they yielded to the 
charms of the fertile valleys and rugged hills 
on the eastern side of the Jordan, they would 
have missed their great opportunity, they 
would have remained insignificant tribes, in- 
stead of becoming a mighty people; they 
might all have been, like Reuben, ‘‘ unstable 
as water.’’ 

It is fitting at this point that we get a defi- 
nite idea of the land to be conquered. It has 
been known at various periods by different 
names. Sometimes it has been called ‘‘ The 
Land of Canaan,’’ from the original settler, 
Canaan, the fourth son of Ham, who’ divided 
it among his eleven sons,” and each of whom 
became finally the head of a distinct people. 

The name Canaan applied especially to the 
country west of the Jordan,*? and was op- 
posed to ‘“‘The Land of Gilead’’ on the east. 
It has also been called ‘The Land of Prom- 
ise,’’ because of the promise given to Abraham 
that it should be possessed by his posterity.‘ 
It has also been known as ‘‘The Land of the 
Hebrew,”’ as the descendants of Abraham were 
called Hebrews, the word ‘‘Hebrew’’ meaning 


‘crossed over,’’ and applied by the Canaanites | 


to Abraham upon his crossing the Euphrates; 
or perhaps the word came from Eber, the last 
of the long-lived patriarchs. Sometimes it 
was named ‘‘The Land of Israel,’ from the 
Israelites, or posterity of Jacob, who there 


1Stanley, ‘Jewish Church,” I, p. 250. 
2Genesis x, 15-18. 


3 Numbers xxxii, 32. 4 Genesis xii, 7. 
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found a home. This name occurs frequently 
in the Old Testament; it included at one time 
the tract of ground on both sides of the Jordan 
given by God to the Hebrews for an inherit- 
ance. Later, however, the term was often re- 
stricted to the territory occupied by the ten 
tribes. It is also called ‘‘The Land of Judah.” 
This title originally was limited to the terri- 
tory occupied by the tribe of Judah; but after 
the separation of the ten tribes ‘‘The Land 
of Judah”’ included the territories which be- 
longed to both Judah and Benjamin; and the 
whole country, even that beyond the Jordan, 
retained this name even under the dominion 
of the Romans. ‘‘The Holy Land” is a name 
which seems to have been used by the He- 
brews during and after their captivity in Baby- 
lon. This name, ‘‘ Terra Sancta,’’ or ‘‘ Holy 
Land,’’ was the most common one throughout 
the Middle Ages. The name “ Palestine,’”’ or 
the land of the immigrant, was derived from 
the Philistines, who probably came from Egypt 
and expelled the aboriginal inhabitants, and 
then settled on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. This name was finally given to all the 
country, although they never really were its 
masters. Heathen writers have variously used 
the names Palestine, Syria, and Phcenicia. The 
population increased so that probably it was 
not less than 5,000,000 in the most prosperous 
times in the history of Israel. Canaan was 
bounded on the west by the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the north by the high ranges of Leb- 
anon and Anti-Lebanon, on the east by Arabia 
Deserta, and on the south by Edom and the 
desert of Zin and Paran. These boundaries 
may be differently described according to the 
nomenclature which may be chosen. The size 
of the country varied at different times; but 
its extreme length seems to have been about 
140 to 180 miles, and its average width from 
4o to 60 miles. It contained an area of nearly 
11,500 square miles, more or less, according 
to the changes in its boundaries. It lay on 
the extreme western edge of the East. Asia 
seemed to have rejected this strip of land, im- 
passable deserts separating it from Mesopo- 
tamia and Arabia. It lies on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, as if waiting to send out its 
influences to the new world. [t became the 
highway for communication between Egypt 
and Assyria. Like the Netherlands in Europe, 
it was the arena on which for successive ages 
hostile powers fought their battles and con- 
tended for the control of vast empires. It lay 
in the center of the great countries of antiq- 
uity, and yet was remarkably isolated. In 
area and conformation, the country has been 
frequently compared to the State of New 
Hampshire. ‘Along the shore of the Medi- 
terranean run the Shephelah and the Maritime 
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Plain, broken only by the bold spur of Mount 
Carmel; parallel to this is a long range of 
hills; beyond the Jordan valley 
runs the straight, unbroken, purple line of the 
mountains of Moab and Gilead. The country 
from north to south may be represented by 
four parallel bands—the seaboard, the hill 
country, the Jordan valley, and the transjor- 
danic range.’’! Few countries are diversified 
more beautifully than Canaan, with its moun- 
tains, plains, rivers, and valleys. It is essen- 
tially a mountainous country; its principal 
mountains are Lebanon, Carmel, Tabor, Gilead, 
Hermon, and the Mount of Olives. The plains 
of the Mediterranean, of Esdraelon, and of 
Jericho are associated with historic events of 
the greatest importance. The chief rivers are 
the Jordan, the Leontes, the Arnon, the Sihor, 
the Jabbok, and the Kishon. The lakes or 
seas are the Dead Sea, the Sea of Galilee, and 
Lake Merom. At the northern boundary are 
the lofty peaks of Lebanon and Hermon. At 
the base of Hermon are the sources of the Jor- 
dan, ‘‘The Descender,’’ which flows south 
with innumerable windings into the Dead Sea. 


From its source to its mouth it has a descent 


of nearly 3,000 feet, and its windings are so 
numerous that in a space of sixty-five miles, in 
a straight line from the Sea of Galilee to the 
Dead Sea, it traverses, in its innumerable 
curves, at least 200 miles. 

The original inhabitants were of various 
tribes, and portions of their history are in- 
volved in great obscurity. The Canaanites, as 
we have seen, were descendants of Ham, while 
Abraham and his kindred were descendants of 
Shem. The Hivites dwelt in the northern 
part of the country at the foot of Mount Her- 
mon.? They were defeated, together with the 
united forces of northern Canaan, by Joshua.? 
The Canaanites, in the restricted meaning of 
the word, inhabited the northern valley and 
the plains west of the Jordan on the coast of 
the Mediterranean. The Girgashites also dwelt 
on the west of the Jordan. The Jebusites 
occupied the hill country around Jerusalem 
whose ancient name was ‘‘Jebus.’”?® The Ben- 
jamites, to whom this region was assigned, did 
not fully drive out the Jebusites; it was David 
who first captured the citadel of Jebus.6 The 
Amorites, in the earlier history of Palestine, 
inhabited the region south of Jerusalem on the 
western side of the Dead Sea.? Later they 
spread themselves out over the mountains 
which formed the southeastern part of Canaan. 
They had, as we have seen, before the time of 
Moses, two kingdoms on the eastern side of 


1Farrar, “ Life of Christ,” p, 67. 

2 Joshua xi, 3. 8 Joshua x, xi. 

4 Joshua xxiv, II. 5 Joshua xviii, 28. 
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Jordan. The Hittites, or children of Heth, 
dwelt among the Amorites in the mountainous 
district of the south,! the district afterward 
called the ‘‘Mountain of Judah.”’? In Abra- 
ham’s time they possessed Hebron.’ After the 
invasion of Canaan they moved farther north. 
The Perizzites seem to have occupied various 
parts of Canaan; and the name is closely asso- 
ciated with that of the Canaanites when Abra- 
ham‘ entered the land. In addition to these 
seven tribes there were others of the same par- 
entage, such as the Arkit&, Arvadites, and 
other tribes of different origins, such as the 
Anakim, the Amalekites, and still others.® 
Taking these people as a whole, at the time of 
the Israelitish invasion, their history is strik- 
ing, instructive, and interesting. The Israelites 
regarded them as monsters of iniquity. They, 
in the judgment of their conquerors, deserved 
absolute extermination; but we can see that 
they, also, in the divine providence, had a mis- 
sion to fulfill. They had their part to perform 
as parents of civilization, founders of literature, 
and pioneers of commerce. 

The Phcenician power attained its highest 
development when Israel sojourned in Egypt 
—at least so recent discoveries seem to show. 
With a comparatively high degree of civiliza- 
tion came luxury; and with luxury eventually 
came demoralization. This law finds its illus- 
tration in the history of all peoples, in all 
countries, and in all ‘centuries. Modern dis- 
coveries are giving special interest to these 
early inhabitants; and still fuller investigation 
will doubtless add results of greater value to 
those already secured. It thus comes to pass 
that much of interest gathers about this Phoe- 
nician race. The aboriginal inhabitants, in the 
view of many writers, once belonged to a 
region so dim and shadowy that they were 
called Rephaim, a word afterward used vaguely 
to describe the ghostly guardians of the under- 
world. They appear before us amid the 
shadows of that remote time, as lofty in 
stature and fierce in warfare. On the west of 
the Jordan they appear especially under two 
names, the Anakim in the southern’ mountains, 
and the Avites on the Maritime Plain.? Soon 
came powerful chiefs belonging to the Phcoeni- 
cian or Canaanitish branch of the Semitic race. 
The Canaanites, or Lowlanders, occupied the 
lowlands along the coast. But it is most inter- 
esting to remember that Canaanite is but an- 
other name for the Phoenician, and that the 
accursed race, as it appears in the books of 
Joshua and Judges, is the same as that from 

1 Joshua xi, 3. 2 Joshua xx, 7. 

8 Genesis xxili, 2. 4 Genesis xiii, 17. 

5 Genesis x, 17, 18; Numbers xiii, 29. 

6 Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,” I, p. 230, and the author- 
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which Greece received letters, commerce, and 
civilization.! Indeed, the Septuagint trans- 
lators, in two cases, use Phoenician rather than 
Canaanite.2 Had they adopted this word 
throughout, our ideas of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Palestine would be vastly more favora- 
ble than they now are. They certainly were a 
remarkable people; hints are given presenting 
them to us with their dusky complexions, their 
gigantic forms, their monarchical institutions, 
their superiority in social arts, their treasures of 
brass, iron, and gold, their ability in erecting 
fortified towns, and their observance of the rite 
of circumcision. Their religious worship ap- 
pears to have been peculiarly degrading, con- 
sisting of human sacrifices, licentious orgies, 
and the service of many divinities. As we 
might naturally suppose, the Gentile accounts 
of this people showed but little conception of 
the degrading and debasing cruelties and the 
nameless sins which true Israelites loathed — 
sins found in connection with the worship of 
Baal, Ashtoreth, and Moloch; and yet these are 
substantially the same deities so familiar to us 
under the names of Jupiter, Apollo, Venus, 
Hercules, and Adonis.* In the mythology of 
Greece we have the bright side of this heathen- 
‘ism; but in the religious worship of these early 
inhabitants of Palestine we have the horribly 
dark side. The legend of Cadmus shows us 
how they introduced letters to the Greeks; 
and probably the Hebrews, also, derived their 
letters from the same source. They founded 
colonies at Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, Asia Minor, 
Sicily, and Spain. We know, too, that Carthage 
derived its name of Punic, and probably its 
language, also, from the same people. The 
Bible presents them, according to some inter- 
preters, as a Turanian race; and their adop- 
tion of the Syrian language, authorities claim, 
does not disprove their Turanian origin. It is 
certainly interesting that under the name of 
Hittite, or Chittite, they were among the lead- 
- ing races of that early day. Carchemish was 
their capital, and they held a position of equal- 
ity with the Babylonian and Egyptian powers. 
Recent researches at Carchemish, made in 1874 
and 1875, by Mr. Skene, the British Consul at 
Aleppo, seem to establish this fact. Previous 
to these discoveries, we were dependent upon 
tradition and monuments for our knowledge of 
this people. Joshua gave their power a terrible 
blow, and Rameses III., in his expedition 
against the Syrians, gave the final blow to their 
preéminence.® Their religion seems to have 

1Stanley, ‘“ Jewish Church,” I, p. 232. 

2LXX.; Exodus xvi, 35; Joshua y, t. 

3Stanley, “ Jewish Church,” I, p. 234. 

4Genesis ix, 18, x, 15-18. 

5Introduction to Joshua in ‘“ Pulpit Commentary,” 
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been the parent of the religions of Greece and 
Rome. Baal was equivalent to Zeus; and Ash- 
toreth possessed the characteristics of Artemis 
and Aphrodite. The worship of Asherah, the 
prototype of Rhea or Cybele, combined certain 
phallic rites ‘‘with the idea of the fecundity of 
nature.’’ It is not necessary here to trace all 
the points of similarity between their worship 
and that of the classic nations; it is sufficient to 
say that the chief deities known to Greece were 
derived from the Phoenician pantheon, and 
that they probably had a similar place in Baby- 
lonian worship. They not only gave the 
Greeks the letters of the alphabet, but also 
much information in astronomy, in navigation, 
and in the manufacture of glass, purple, and 
many other things. No other people ever 
rivaled the Canaanites, or Phoenicians, in the 
mixture of bloodshed and debauchery with 
which they worshiped their deities.!_ All their 
rites were stained with blood. 

They seem to have been divided like the an- 
cient Greeks into a number of separate States; 
many of which were probably monarchical, but 
some had a republican form of government. 
Their kings seemed to have possessed auto- 
cratic power, as is implied in several references 
to them in the Book of Joshua;? and the people 
seem to have been, on the whole, peaceful in 
their habits and mercantile in their pursuits. 
There were, however, leagues formed by both 
the northern and southern tribes for offense and 
defense.* Perhaps, indeed, the great Hittite 
power was already on the wane when Joshua 
made his triumphant entry into Canaan. They 
seem, at one time, to have owed a sort of feudal 
allegiance to their Hittite head at Carchemish.¢ 
Tyre and Sidon, even to a late period, showed 
the remarkable degree of their commercial 
achievement and mercantile enterprise. For 
trading purposes they established settlements 
on the Mediterranean shore. Other nations of 
the times were not sailors; the Jews thought 
of the sea with fear, but the hardy Phoenicians 
ventured beyond the Pillars of Hercules. They 
established a large trade in tin and other met- 
als, with the inhabitants of otherwise unknown 
islands. They have left footprints in Spain 
which remain until this day. This was the 
character of the original inhabitants of Pales- 
tine. Against such a people did Joshua have 
to contend. His military skill, his personal 
bravery, and the help of God, were all needed 
in fighting so powerful a foe. The victories he 
achieved have, to a great degree, shaped the 
moral progress of the world; for both Christian- 
ity and Mohammedanism have sprung from 


1Introduction to Joshua, “ Pulpit Commentary,” p. 26. 
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these conquests. Hence, the reason for declar- 
ing that Joshua’s conquest of Canaan was an 
event of world-wide importance. It was an 
event so great in its influence that we might 
well expect God would mark it with portent 
and prodigy, and many miraculous displays of 
divine power. 

We have already seen that the task before 
Joshua was no holiday encounter. He was to 
war against one of the oldest and the greatest 
nations of antiquity. Thothmes III. brought 
much booty from Palestine and adjacent coun- 
tries, and the records of Rameses II. give evi- 
dence of the power of these people in the time 
of Moses. Valuable possessions, such as gold, 
cattle, ivory, ebony, horses, chariots inlaid with 
gold and silver, fragrant woods, gold vessels, 
ornaments of lapis lazuli, vases of silver, pre- 
cious stones, and plunder of every kind such as 
would be produced in a rich and civilized coun- 
try, were brought to Egypt from Palestine by 
Thothmes.1 It was thus no vacant territory 
that Joshua was to enter, and no savage people 
that he was to overcome. His difficulties were 
numerous and great. The Canaanites were fur- 
nished with horses and iron chariots, or at least 
chariots armed with sharp sickles at the hub of 
the wheels. Some suppose that such chariots 
were unknown at this time, but it is certain 
that there were chariots in some way strength- 
ened by iron.? Joshua had to take fortresses 
and to destroy formidable leagues of brave 
chieftains and ambitious kings. Against sol- 
diers thus equipped he could only oppose a 
rude, half-armed militia, with inadequate train- 
ing and miserable equipment. The Israelites 
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were approaching as invaders; the Canaanites 
were fighting for their homes and native land. 
The Israelites came as strangers to the intricate 
mountain paths and dangerous caves; the Ca- 
naanites were familiar with every inch of the 
soil in valley and on mountain. Every ele- 
ment within them was thus aroused to defend 
their land and save themselves from the hated 
invaders. 

But the Hebrews came with a fiery enthusi- 
asm and a holy energy; like the valiant Franks 
of the fifth century they came to seek a new 
home. They were inspired by religious fervor; 
they believed themselves to be the instruments 
of God to destroy his foes and to establish his 
truth. They had failed forty years before be- 
cause they were not wholly loyal to God. The 
forty years of wandering in the Wilderness, 
with its painful discipline and frequent punish- 
ment received because of idolatrous tendencies, 
and especially because of God’s recent display 
of righteous wrath against their partial sub- 
mission to the abominations of Baal-peor,! had 
wrought wonderful changes in their character. 
They were now recovered from their wander- 
ing, and were fierce and zealous for God. They 
were, therefore, inspired with a holy enthusi- 
asm and an irresistible energy. They believed 
that God was going before them, that he would 
fight their battles and would win their victories. 
Though marching on foot, they believed they 
could capture chariots and horses, overthrow 
walled cities, and win glorious victories for 
God. In this spirit of lofty zeal and holy in- 


‘spiration, they crossed the Jordan and entered 


the land of promise. 


CHAPTER II. 
JOSHUA AND HIS WORK. 


ITH the exception, probably, of the 

\ \ Book of Daniel, no other books in 
the Bible have given rise to more 
discussion than the Pentateuch and Joshua as 
to date and authorship. The great miracles 
of the Book of Joshua haye sometimes even 
created a suspicion regarding its reliability as 
history. The Talmud affirms that Joshua was 
its author, that Eleazar wrote the account of 
Joshua’s death, and that Phinehas gave the 
account of the death of Eleazar. The earlier 
Jewish tradition considered it a contemporary 
document, Keil and some others believe that 
it was composed twenty-five or thirty years 


1Geikie, “Hours with the Bible,” IT, p. 384, and author- 
ities there quoted, 

2Geikie, “Hours with the Bible,” II, p. 385, and his 
authorities. 





after Joshua’s, death.2 Critic follows critic, 
showing the absurdity of his predecessor’s 
opinion, only to have his opinions in turn 
reduced to similar absurdities by his succes- 
sors. It is not necessary to go into a full state- 
ment of the various theories regarding the 
authorship of this book. As a rule, the de- 
structive critics assume that there is no place 
for the supernatural in the history; that the 
parts which claim to be prophecies were writ- 
ten after the occurrence of the events which 
they assume to foretell; that all the prophecies 
are legendary additions to historic facts; that 
the book is the work of many authors; and, 
finally, that the critics may authoritatively de- 
termine the authors of the various portions of 
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the record. But the contradictions of these 
critics go far to neutralize their authority. 
The methods some of them employ, if applied 
to Hume or Macaulay, to Motley or to Pres- 
cott, to Shakespeare or to Milton, would re- 
duce their writings to hopeless confusion and 
meaningless absurdities. The lofty assump- 
tions of some of these critics regarding their 
predecessors are equaled only by the assump- 
tion of their successors regarding themselves. 
Ingenious though many of these theories are, 
those of their opponents are equally ingenious, 
and equally untrustworthy. Ewald regarded 
the Book of Joshua as ‘‘a composition of the 
Deuteronomiist in the time of Manasseh.’’ But 
where in the book can any conclusive evidence 
be found that it was written in the time of 
Manasseh? That there are many and great 
difficulties in the book all admit; but that 
there are more numerous and still greater dif- 
ficulties in the theories of some of these critics 
may be fearlessly affirmed. That the book was 
written at an early period is evident from the 
entire absence of reference to the condition of 
Israel in later periods of its history. The book 
gives no evidence of the regal state which 
marked the history in later times. It seems 
absolutely certain that it was written before 
the time of David, for it is affirmed that up to 
the time of writing the Jebusites dwelt among 
the people.!. The reference to the place which 
God should choose? indicates that the Temple 
had not then been erected, nor even its site 
selected. The reference to the Gibeonites,? 
without even mentioning Saul’s neglect of the 
promise of protection* made to them, sug- 
gests that the book was written before Saul’s 
time. Quite too much has been made by some 
critics of the phrase ‘‘until this day,’’ as sug- 
gesting a late authorship for the book. The 
writer indulges in the habit of repetition which 
is always characteristic of the early literary 
period in a nation’s history. Verbal criticism 
is seldom authoritative in fixing dates or 
authors; but there are several striking verbal 
peculiarities which greatly help us in reach- 
ing decisions both as to author and date. 

The writer’s familiarity with the history of 
the tribe of Judah indicates that he was a resi- 
dent within the limits of that tribe. A similar 
remark applics to his knowledge of the per- 
sonal history of Caleb,® and of the city of Heb- 
ron.’ The almost uniform Jewish tradition is 
that it was written by Joshua;* and several 
‘Christian writers down to recent times, among 
whom are Koning and, so far as concerns the 
1joshua xv, 63. 2 Joshua ix, 27. 
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first division of the book, Hivernick,! so be- 
lieve. No one could so well write the account 
of Joshua’s frequent intercourse with God as 
Joshua himself;? and no one was so likely as 
Joshua to commit to writing the two addresses,* 
delivered in circumstances of so great solem- 
nity, which were Joshua’s legacy to the people. 
He had, also, peculiar facilities of knowing the 
events related and for collecting documents 
and making records. The example of Moses 
in this regard, we may fairly assume, would 
have its influence on Joshua, his pupil and suc- 
cessor. The additions, undoubtedly made to 
the book* after Joshua’s death, do not invali- 
date the claim that it was substantially his 
composition; other events, some of which may 
have occurred, or at least were completed, after 
Joshua’s death, may also have been added to 
the record by another writer. It is almost cer- 
tain, therefore, that the greater part of the 
book was written by Joshua himself, and all 
parts of it soon after his death. The expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Unto this day,’ is found fourteen times 
in the book; but, as already remarked, it does 
not carry the weight of evidence which many 





have given it, for in three places,® at least, it 
undoubtedly refers to a period during the 
twenty-five years which Joshua lived in Ca- 
naan; and in other instances it clearly goes to a 
period but a little more remote.® In the other 
passages in which it is used there is no positive 
contradiction to this interpretation.’ Those 
who find difficulties in believing that Joshua 
was the author of the volume do not get rid of 
them by assigning the book to a later date, and 
attributing it to another author. 

It is important, also, that some reference be 
made to the scope and contents of the book. 
It consists of twenty-four chapters, and is di- 
vided into three main parts: (1) Conquest of 
Canaan, the first twelve chapters; (2) The Di- 
vision of Canaan, the next ten chapters; (3) 
Joshua’s Farewell, the two remaining chapters. 
The period covered by the book is probably 
about twenty-five years. The first twelve 
chapters are a continuous narrative, the ac- 
count being often so minute as to show that 
it was written by an eyewitness. The divine 
presence is continually felt in every part of the 
history. We seem to keep step with the leader- 
ship of God in the solemn preparation, the 
tremendous struggle and the glorious victory. 

The whole style of the Book of Joshua is 
simple and natural. It is free from hero-wor- 


1“MacClintock and Strong Cyclopedia,” article on 
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ship; it does not gloryin man. But still Joshua 
is its chief figure, as it opens with the account 
of his installation in his high office, and closes 
with the touching narrative of his death. At- 
tention has been called to the fact that the 

- book stands related to the Pentateuch some- 
what as the Book of the Acts of the Apostles 
does to the Gospels.! In the Pentateuch we 
have a statement of the laws of Judaism; in the 
Book of Joshua we have an illustration of the 
application of these laws to life and duty. The 

- Pentateuch and the Gospels give us the youth 
of Judaism and of Christianity; the Books of 
Joshua and the Acts of the Apostles the man- 
hood of both. In the Book of Joshua, Moses 
in a sense continued as a leader of the chosen 
people; in the Acts of the Apostles, Christ lives 
in apostles, evangelists, deacons, and martyrs, 
as the Leader of the Church. The Pentateuch 
and the Gospels are not primarily historic; they 
are the text-books of Judaism and Christian- 
ity.2. They contain history, but simply enough 
to make clearer the principles which they teach; 
but the books of Joshua and the Acts are dis- 
tinctively historical. The Book of Joshua, 
therefore, is not simply an appendix to the 
Pentateuch; and, strictly speaking, it is not a 
-preface to the books that follow; it is a link 
between the two, and yet it has an independent 

character of its own. 

It would be possible to.trace the similarity 
between Joshua and the Acts even to details.* 
As Israel was hindered by the walls of Jericho, 
so the Church was hindered by the ignorance 
and the prejudice of the men of Jerusalem. At 
these two cities war had to begin, and their 
surrender was necessary to subsequent prog- 
tess. The seven days in the one case are paral- 
leled by the ten in the other. When the day 
of Pentecost was fully come, the trumpet of the 
Gospel, blown by the Apostle Peter, caused the 
walls to fall, and gave the Church its first great 
victory. As Achan sinned and suffered, so, also, 
‘Ananias and Sapphira attempted to deceive, 
and suffered the penalty of death. As Joshua 
led the tribes to battlefields, so Jesus, as the 
true Head of the Church under such officers as 
Peter, John, Paul, and others of like faith and 
zeal, led the Church into fierce conflicts and 
secured for the Church glorious conquests. 
Antioch, Damascus, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Corinth, Ephesus, and Rome will take their 
places beside the cities conquered by the tri- 
umphant hosts under the leadership of Joshua. 
There were Canaanites still left in the land to 
corrupt the Church of God in the days of the 
apostles as in the days of Joshua. The Book 


1Dr. Donald Fraser, Lectures on ‘‘ The Books of the 
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of Joshua bears also a close relation to Chris- 
tian experience. It illustrates the trials of in- 
dividual saints in their conflicts with sin and 
Satan. At the Jordan both Jesus and Joshua 
began their public ministry. The Church also 
has its Gilgal, with its memories of neglected 
duties and its encouragements to their per- 
formance. The Church also has its corn of the 
land ready for the nourishment of the soldiers. 
of Christ. The Church has its spiritual foes as 
truly as had Israel; but while Joshua dies, the 
Captain of our Salvation lives and reigns for- 
ever, and gives us the assurance that our 
triumph shall be complete and eternal. 

‘“ Moses my servant is dead!’?! This is a 
truly startling announcement in the history of 
Israel. This is, also, the divine greeting to the 
noble Joshua. Who can be a successor to the 
great Moses? Who can take up the work 
which the illustrious leader and inspired law- 
giver lays down? Are God’s resources ex- 
hausted? Has he no other leader for his chosen 
people? He may not have another Moses; but 
another Moses is not needed. ‘‘To every man 
his work,’ ? is a divine law. A great variety of 
gifts is needed in the work of the Lord, and 
men possessing a great variety of gifts are fur- 
nished by the Lord for his work. The death of 
the greatest man does not, after all, make much 
of a gap in the plans of God; God can bury or 
translate the leaders and still continue the 
march. Great trees need to be removed some- 
times that saplings may have room to grow. 
Few would expect after reading, ‘‘ Now, after 
the death of Moses,’’ that the command would 
immediately be given, ‘‘ Now, therefore, arise, 
go over this Jordan;’’* but this is God’s method. 
He immediately calls another leader into his 
service. He practically tells the people not to 
bow their heads in too much sorrow, not to. 
spend strength and time in useless tears. The 
loss, indeed, is great, but there shall be an 
element of gain even.in the great loss. The 
shadow will not be long upon the path. TLead- 
ers die, but God lives, and his work must go 
forward. Let, then, his people arise, gird on 
the sword, and continue their march of trial 
and triumph. A new era is dawning; a new 
leader is furnished. Great as is the blank in 
the history of Israel when Moses dies, there 
shall be a leader divinely equipped, who shall 
accomplish the divinely appointed end. Nota 
priest, but a soldier, is to be the successor of 
Moses, and he is none other than the brave and 
noble Joshua, the son of Nun. He is a man of 
illustrious pedigree; it reaches back to Joseph. 
Elishama, his grandfather, marched through 
the wilderness of Sinai at the head of his tribe; 
perhaps he had special charge of the embalmed 
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body of Joseph:! It is a great gain to have 
noble ancestors; and in this honor the tribe of 
Ephraim fully shared. Moses acted personally 
in this matter and earnestly referred to the 
divine promise in the case.? Already Joshua 
has been honored as the heroic assistant of 
Moses; already as his bosom friend.’ They fur- 
nished one of the best illustrations of an un- 
selfish and beautiful friendship to be found in 
the early history of Israel. To Joshua will be 
intrusted the difficult, but successful, leader- 
ship of the chosen people. The history will 
not cease, nor will its continuity be broken, 
although a new leader is provided. This glori- 
ous promise was «given to Joshua, ‘‘ As I was 
with Moses, so will I be with thee. I will not 
fail thee nor forsake thee.’?+ Was ever a nobler 
promise given to any man? The man to whom 
such a promise is given will be strong and do 
exploits for God and for man! 

Moses and Joshua differed greatly, and no 
doubt men of widely different characteristics 
were needed. For the work now awaiting 
Israel a soldier was required, and a soldier was 
furnished —the first soldier set apart for this 
purpose in the history of God’s people. Joshua 
has not been conspicuous as a teacher; he did 
not assume the functions of a prophet. Dean 
Stanley has pointed out that he even disliked 
the extension of prophecy and ‘‘could not re- 
strain his indignation when he heard that there 
were unauthorized prophesiers within the 
camp.’ He wasa simple-hearted man, a daunt- 
less leader, and a heroic soldier. He first ap- 
pears in sacred history when appointed to repel 
the attack of Amalek.® But for a long time he 
remained in obscurity. God’s great men must 
bide their time. The true Joshua lived in 
silence for thirty years in the obscure and dis- 
honored village of Nazareth. Joshua stands on 
a sublimely historic hilltop midway between 
Moses and Samuel. His spear is ever associated 
with his name, and he appears constantly be- 
fore us with it in his hand or hanging from his 
shoulder. He was exhorted by the Lord, in 
connection with the sublime promise of which 
we have spoken, to be ‘‘ very courageous ’’;? 
and his patient labors and his wonderful 
achievements show how fully he obeyed this 
exhortation. Never did he turn to the right 
hand or to the left, however difficult and dan- 
gerous his duties were. 

We see him moving grandly forward leading 
the hosts from Jordan to Jericho,’ from Jericho 
to Ai,? from Ai to Gibeon,! from Gibeon to 
Beth-horon,!! and on at last to Merom.'’’ He 

1 Parker, ‘‘ People’s Bible,”’ V, p. 45. 
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was marked by that most uncommon sense 
which we call common sense. He wasa Napo- 
leon in his ability to make a forced march; a 
Grant in patient heroism; a Lincoln in love of 
liberty and justice; and a Gustavus Adolphus, 
a William the Silent, a Havelock, a Gordon, a 
“Stonewall’’ Jackson, and a General Howard 
in consciousness of the divine presence and . 
inspiration. Not to him, as to Moses, did the 
divine command come in the burning bush; but 
it came to him in the person, as we believe, of 
Jehovah-Jesus, appearing as Captain of the host 
of the Lord, with a drawn sword in his hand.! 
The drawn sword symbolized his form of duty, 
and bravely did he do it until the kings of 
Canaan, the enemies of the Lord and of Israel, 
lay conquered at his feet.2, If ever there was a 
name given to a man by divine prescience, it 
was the name Joshua. Originally the name 
was Hoshea, meaning ‘‘Salvation’’;* later it 
was changed to Jehoshua, or simply Joshua, 
meaning ‘‘God’s Salvation.’’ It finally took 
the form of Jason, through the Greek, but more 
often the form of that name which is above 
every name, ‘‘Jesus.’’# 

Most writers have seen a striking resem- 
blance between the lives of Joshua and Jesus. 
This analogy is not fanciful; it demands our 
considerate attention and ‘our appreciative rec- 
ognition. In that early day the name of Joshua 
suggested the deliverance which Jesus was to 
secure for his people from their enemies, and 
especially from the great enemy of the human 
race. Joshua saved Israel from Canaanitish and 
other foes; Jesus was to ‘‘save his people from 
their sins.’’?> The history of Joshua also sug- 
gests the martial and soldier-like features under 
which Christ is so often represented as‘ The 
Captain of their Salvation.’”’® Joshua began 
his life by sharing the sufferings of his breth- 
ren in Egypt; so Jesus took upon himself the 
form of a servant and suffered with his breth- 
ren. The passage of Jordan under Joshua was 
free from difficulty and danger; so Jesus robs 
the river of death of its terrors. Joshua took 
twelve stones from the bed of the Jordan as 
witnesses of the deliverance wrought by God; 
so Christ selected twelve living witnesses of his 
resurrection. Joshua also suggests Jesus as the 
Overcomer of all enemies, a character which is 
conspicuously illustrated in the writings of the 
Apostle John, both in his Gospel and in the 
Book of Revelation.’ Joshua brought Israel 
into the land of promise; Jesus brings his peo- 
ple into the heavenly Canaan, When Joshua 
completed his work he ascended the Mount of 
~ 1 Joshua vy, 13. 
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Ephraim and lived in quiet and security from 
his foes; so Jesus, having finished his final 
work, ascended to the right hand of God.! 
Joshua was the son of Nun, and of the tribe 
of Ephraim. He grew up as a slave in the 
brickfields of Egypt. He learned to govern 
wisely in manhood, because he learned to obey 
promptly in boyhood. It is evident that he 
was born about the time Moses fled into Mid- 
ian; he was, therefore, a man about forty to 
forty-four years old at the time of the Exodus 
from Egypt. Moses was skillful in knowing 
and using men, and he readily discovered the 
qualities in Joshua which would make him, for 
the time, his fitting colleague, and afterward 
his able successor. At the fight with Amalek 
at Rephidim, Moses chose Joshua to lead the 
hosts of Israel.2 When Moses ascended Mount 
Sinai to receive the tables of the law, Joshua 
accompanied him for a part of the distance,* 
and was the first to, meet him on his return. 
He was uncontaminated by the idolatry of the 
golden calf. He. was also one of the twelve 
chiefs sent to explore Canaan,* and he was one 
of the two who had courage and knowledge 
sufficient to give a favorable’ report of what 
they saw. He and Caleb were the only ones of 
the twelve exploring princes who urged the 
people at once to enter the promised land.® 
‘At the close of the forty years of wandering, 
Joshua remained as one of the few survivors of 
the earlier day, and Moses, but a little time 
before his death, solemnly inaugurated him and 
invested him with authority of headship over 
the people. He was thus chosen for the serv- 
ice which Moses forfeited at Meribah.’ Later, 
God gave an additional charge to Joshua.’ We 
shall see later in his history that his is one of 
the lives, so few in any history recorded with 
completeness, on which no stain ever rested. 
Had he lived in the Middle Ages, he would 
have been celebrated by chronicler and poet as 
a knight, warrior, and saint. He combined 
the gentleness of a pure and noble life with the 
whole-souled courage which comes from a high 
and unselfish motive. He stood near to God; 
he heard the word and saw the vision of the 
Almighty. His majestic presence inspired 
Israel with awe,? while his mildness and his 
gentleness in remonstrating with the erring 
showed the love of a father’s heart. He was 
permitted to gather the fruit of the seeds which 
Moses sowed. During his active life the He- 
brews were preéminently the people of God; 
but dark shadows fell upon the close of his lite, 
because of the worldly and idolatrous spirit of 
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the people. He was probably about eighty- 
four years of age at the time of the passage of 
the Jordan; and for the next twenty-six years 
he was actively engaged in his great work of 
conquering and dividing the land which God 
gave to him and his people. His unselfishness 
showed itself in his waiting until all others had 
received their share before he asked anything 
for himself,! and the portion which he received 
was small at best,? and was located in the 
rough mountain country which had been given 
to his own tribe of Ephraim.’ In that portion 
of the land he received Timnath-serah,‘ for 
which he had asked, and there he spent his 
remaining days. At the age.of 110 his beauti- 
ful life ended® in harmony with the spirit 
which had marked it from the beginning of his 
public career. At Shechem he summoned the 
tribes to a solemn assembly; he warned them 
against idols in the heart, and gave them a 
farewell charge to be ever faithful to God.® 
Joshua knew the fickleness, rebellion, and idol- 
atry of his own nation, and so, almost with his 
last breath, he faithfully warned them to be- 
ware of the abominations of their heathen 
neighbors. Not so much as a warrior, but 
rather as a friend and father, does he address 
them. Standing on the brink of the grave, he 
exhorts and commands them to live in the fear 
of the Lord. Thus, in simplicity of heart, in 
loyalty to his people, and in consecration to 
his God, this aged servant passed to a better 
Canaan — even an heavenly. 

But we return to the order of the narrative. 
As soon as the mourning over the death of 
Moses was over, Joshua, now the leader of the 
people, made the necessary preparations for 
crossing the Jordan. He gave command that 
provisions for three days should be prepared; 
and he also reminded the tribes east of the 
Jordan of their promise to aid their brethren.’ 
He also sent two spies to Jericho, as this was 
the first city which he intended to attack.’ 
This city they reached in safety, and there they 
abode with a woman named Rahab, who lived 
on the city wall. Their entiance, however, 
had been observed, and soon the king sent to 
Rahab, commanding her to give up her visit- 
ors as spies. But their hostess became their 
unexpected ally; and she manifested a remark- 
able degree of ingenuity in devising methods 
for their safety, and for throwing the king’s 
messengers off their track. She affirmed that 
her guests had already left her, but might be 
caught if their pursuers hastened at once for 
that purpose. But her guests were safely hid- 
den on the flat roof of her house, and were 
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covered by the flax which had been recently 
gathered and was left upon the roof to dry. 
The king’s warriors hastily left the house and 
made for the passage of the Jordan with all the 
speed which they could command, and the 
gates were soon shut behind them, as the time 
‘for closing them had come. ‘Their hostess 
then went to the spies on the house-top, telling 
them that she had rescued them because she 
feared the Lord. Already the people of 
Jericho had heard much of Jehovah, of how 
the Red Sea became dry at his command, and 
of how the lands of Sihon and Og had fallen 
before the power of God’s people. She inti- 
mated that everyone trembled before them, as 
no one could withstand the power of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, and the God also of heaven 
and earth.2 She then besought the spies to 
spare her, saying, ‘Swear unto me by the 
Lord, since I haye shewed you kindness, that 
ye will also shew kindness unto my father’s 
house, and give mea true token.’’? The spies, 
grateful for the kindness which she had shown, 
and fully believing that they were acting in 
harmony with the will of God, took the oath 
with the condition that she should prove faith- 
fulto the end. They then arranged that when 
they took the city they would shelter her and 
all her relatives in her own house, and that the 
besiegers should know the house by the sign 
of ared cord.’ The spies were then let down 
through the window over the city wall. Kor 
three days they hid among the mountains,? 
and then, having bravely swam across the Jor- 
dan, they reached the camp in safety, appar- 
ently on the fifth day, and they were able to 
make report, saying, ‘‘Jehovah has given us 
the land, for its inhabitants tremble for fear 
before us.’’® 
The pledge which the spies made to Rahab, 
Joshua and the tribes faithfully kept. We 
know that she was afterward married to 
Salmon, a prince of the tribe of Judah and son 
of Naason;7 she became the mother of Boaz, 
‘the grandfather of Jesse, the father of David. 
Thus Rahab was one of the ancestors of him 
who was David’s son and David’s Lord. Thus, 
also, she was one of the four women who are 
named in Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus — 
Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, all for- 
eigners. These were not stainless names; and 
this fact has its purpose in connection with the 
work of Christ. The relatives of Rahab also 
shared the blessings conferred upon her, lived 
permanently in Israel, and were placed on a 
footing of entire equality and hearty friendship. 
There has been much discussion regarding 
the character of Rahab, and the moral quality 
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of the act which she performed for the people 
of God. Several scholars of repute prefer the 
more modest rendering of the word usually 
translated ‘harlot,’ and make it mean simply 
a hostess; but it is no doubt useless to attempt 
to explain Rahab’s position as simply that of a 
hostess. Eastern khans, strictly speaking, are 
not controlled by hosts, far less by hostesses; 
and the custom of the country would not per- 
mit these spies to lodge at the house of any 
reputable oriental woman. It is interesting to 
see how providence codperated with various 
coincidences! in relation to the visit of the 
spies to the house of Rahab. Probably hers 
was the only house into which they could go 
without arousing the suspicion of the enemy. 
We cannot understand all of God’s purposes in 
using unworthy instruments for carrying out 
his divine designs.2- The woman was there, and 
the help she could render was needed. Of that 
help the spies took advantage at this critical 
period in their journey, and in the history of a 
great and divine movement. God can use un- 
worthy men and women to advance his divine 
purposes, and to achieve his determined results. 
We cannot trace the path of the Almighty when 
he is treading these devious and obscure ways. 
Who can say how much the character of the 
Son of Man was determined by these strains of 
Gentile, and, as we would say, of tainted blood? 
Who can determine how much this fact had to 
do with the sympathy which he manifested for 
certain classes of women during his earthly ca- 
reer? Who can tell what memories of his own 
strangely commingled national life filled his 
soul and moved his heart? Every man is his 
ancestors in remarkable ways; every man is 
his descendants in ways equally wonderful and 
mysterious. No one has yet fully understood 
the laws of heredity. Jesus Christ was the 
human race; he was, in the profoundest sense, 
the Son of Man. All the nobility of man and 
all the tenderness of woman were wrapped up 
in and manifested by this unique Man. ‘He 
knew humanity in all its temptations and 
achievements. Rahab was a student of God’s 
dealings with the nations, Perhaps she en- 
joyed special opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge of current events. Perhaps, also, 
she had her times of serious thoughtfulness 
over the possibilities of a nobler life. Even the 
most terribly lost have such times. No one, 
however, must suppose that the Word of God 
indorses the character of Rahab as a whole, or 
eyen the part which she performed in this 
strange transaction. She was guilty of false- 
hood and treason. Nowhere does the Bible 
indorse her treachery or falsehood; it narrates, 
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but does not approve, her conduct. It never 
pronounced a eulogy on either her conduct or 
her character. She had remarkable faith and 
equal intelligence regarding God’s presence 
and purpose. She seemed, in this respect, to 
rise above herself, above the life she lived, and 
above the faith even of Israel. God is ever- 
more selecting in strange ways those whom he 
divinely guides and heroically inspires for sub- 
lime faith and work. It was true in that early 
day, as often at a later time, that scarcely in 
Israel did he find so great faith and obedience. 
The Bible often approves of one quality in men 
and women, while its principles practically re- 
buke all their other characteristics. This state- 
ment finds illustration in the eleventh chapter 
of Hebrews. Let it, then, be distinctly under- 
stood that God nowhere commends the false- 
hood of Rahab. The Bible in this respect is 
absolutely clear of blame.! 

When the soldiers of the king demanded the 
messengers from Rahab, their request was in 
harmony with eastern customs, which assumed 
that no man would enter a woman’s house 





FAITH OF RAHAB—A NEW EPOCH. 


without her knowledge and permission. As it 


_was the time of the barley harvest, flax and 


barley being ripe at the same time in the Jor- 
dan valley, bundles of flax stalks were naturally 
on the roof of the house, undergoing the proc- 
ess of drying. The stalks of flax often grow 
to the height of three feet, and are as thick as. 
a cane. 

But for the introduction of this woman into 
Israel, and for her relation to our Lord, prob- 
ably: no commentator would for a moment 
question the natural interpretation of ‘the nar- 
rative regarding her character. She, however, 
became a public benefactor to the people of 
God, and has honor in the history of Israel, in 
the history of Christianity, and in the history 
even of the human race. That scarlet cord 
hanging from the window marked her house, 
and is illustrative of the scarlet line which 
runs all through Revelation, marking the 
presence of Christ as the sacrifice for men, 
and suggesting the safety which comes to all 
those who trust in the great truth thus sugges- 
tively symbolized. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE JORDAN AND JERICHO. 


E are now approaching a greater crisis 

\ \ in the history of Israel than any 

which she had experienced since she 
crossed the Red Sea. A new epoch is opening 
before her and us. Great results, for weal and 
for woe, depend upon the events of the next 
few days in the history of the people of God. 
The spies have returned, bringing the informa- 
tion that Jehovah has given Israel the land, 
and that the ‘‘inhabitants tremble for fear be- 
fore us.’’? Between the people and the Prom- 
ised Land lies the deep valley of the Jordan, 
and its gloriously historic and strangely mys- 
terious river; and they must prepare to cross it 
and to possess the land. 

It was a time of deep thankfulness on the 
part of Joshua, and on the part of all the more 
thoughtful of the people. Between them and 
the land rolled the river Jordan, whose cur- 
rent was now swollen to an unusual degree. 
This river was formed by the junction of three 
mountain streams, themselves formed by nu- 
merous fountains and springs of Lebanon. An 
order was issued that the people should ‘ sanc- 
tify ’’? themselves by legal purifications and by 
heart-examination in prospect of the wonders 
soon to be performed by God. The. cloudy 
pillar seems to have disappeared with the 
~ 1 Parker, ‘People’s Bible,” V, p 84, e¢ seq. 
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death of Moses; but the Sacred Ark was now 
in a special sense the symbol of God’s pres- 
ence. It was near the Passover. The river 
was greatly swollen because of the melting of 
the snows on Hermon, and it here and there 
overflowed its banks. To ford it was abso- 
lutely impossible; but it was not necessary. 
God was now to show Israel and the nations 
that he was still the leader of his people. The 
narrator describes the passage over the river 
with distinctness and beauty. It is a scene 
which is never forgotten by subsequent writ- 
ers; it is a scene which has been taken up into 
the hymnology of the world, and into the 
touching allegories of Bunyan and other writ- 
ers. On the bank of the swollen stream we see 
the priests with the Ark on their shoulders. 
At the appointed time they bore it forward 
until their feet touched the water of the rapid- 
flowing river. The Ark of God was not now 
occupying its secure central position, but was 
carried in the van. This movement was dan- 
gerous, though necessary to the fulfillment of 
the divine design. Joshua was apparently ex- 
posed to any sudden attack or secret ambush 
of the enemy; and had such an attack been 
made, the Sacred Ark might have been cap- 
tured and the hopes of the people would have 
been disappointed; but the Ark was borne for- 
ward in safety to the bank of the river. The 
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army followed at a distance of more than three- 
quarters of a mile! The warriors of Reuben, 


Gad, and half Manasseh left their families and ° 


flocks behind and joined in the heroic and 
pious enterprise.2- The river, swollen by the 
early rains and the melting snows on Mount 
Lebanon, rolled its full volume at the feet of 
the priests as they stood with the Ark on their 
shoulders. The Ark was borne to the river; 
below it marched the army; the women and 
children being placed, according to the Jewish 
tradition, in the center for greater protection 
_ from the force of the current. Now occurred 
an amazing miracle. The feet of the priests 

_touched the waters at the edge of the Jordan. 
Suddenly, as if the hand of God had been 

thrust into the midst of the stream, the full 

bed of the Jordan was dried up before their 

eyes. Far up the river, in Adam, the city 

. which is beside Zaretan, as far as the parts of 
Kirjath-jearim*—that is to say, at a point 

thirty miles distant from the bank on which 

the priests stood—the waters were’ arrested, 

until they stood and rose up as if they had 

been congealed at the command of God. The 

waters below flowed off into the Dead Sea, and 

the river bed, over all the intervening space, 

was left perfectly dry. Israel then passed over 

dry-footed. Motionless the priests stood in the 

middle of the channel until the entire host had 

passed over, the waters being held back until 

the bearers of the Ark had left the bed of the 

stream. The three transjordanic tribes, num- 

bering 40,000 men, marched in: front, and were 

thus the first to put foot on the shore. After 

all had passed over, the Jordan flowed on as 

before, and, as before in the month Abib (part 

of our April and May), overflowed its banks. 

This stupendous miracle gave to Joshua ad- 

ditional authority over Israel, and Israel addi- 

tional power over her foes. Two appropriate 

monuments, each built of twelve stones, in 

accordance with the number of the tribes of 

Israel, were raised to commemorate the won- 

derful event. One monument stood in the 

middle. of the Jordan where the feet of the 

priests had stood during the crossing; this 

was, to some degree, simply a tribal monu- 

ment. The other was a national memorial, and 

was built on a larger scale. As the priests left 

the river bed twelve stones, which had been 

laid bare in the bed of the river, were selected 

by the twelve chiefs of the tribes. These 

stones were placed at Gilgal, in the center of 

the first encampment of the Israelites on the 

plain of the Jordan, and became the place of 

the first Sanctuary in the promised land —the 

first place considered specially sacred in the 

Jordan valley, and the place where the Taber- 
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nacle remained until it was located at Shiloh.” 
For long years Gilgal gave evidence of the 
honor conferred upon it in connection with 
this wonderful occasion. 

The manna on which the tribes had fed dur- 
ing their desert journey ceased, as soon as the 
river was crossed.?, God never needlessly mul- 
tiplies miracles. It was best for the people 
now to eat of the last year’s corn and the other 
produce of the country; and of these sources 
of supply they partook with gratitude and joy. 
It is believed that the site thus chosen has been 
identified by the Palestine Survey, at Jiljulieh, 
which is but a slight change in the word Gil- 
gal. The name is given to a spot three miles. 
southeast of the supposed site of Jericho. 
Here, also, all who had not undergone circum- 
cision during the wilderness journey were by 
that rite introduced into the commonwealth of 
Israel. The neglect of that rite was regarded 
as a deep reproach, and that reproach was now 
to be removed.t The knives of flint used in 
the performance of the rite were long pre- 
served and regarded as relics of a peculiarly 
sacred character. A name commemorating the 
event was given to the hill where it had taken 
place, this hill being called Gilgal, a word 
whose very meaning indicated that the re- 
proach of Egypt was ‘‘rolled away.’’ This 
rite was the token of their submission to God 
as his chosen people. Dean Stanley reminds 
us that a Jewish sect is still reported to exist 
at Bozra which claims to have separated itself 
from Israel at this time because they abhor, not 
only circumcision, but everything that would 
remind them of the rite, refusing even to cut 
with knives at their meals. The PassoVer was. 
now celebrated for the first time in Canaan,°® 
and the first since leaving Sinai—the cakes 
were not made of manna but from the grain of 
Palestine, the bread being found in the houses 
of the people of the district.® 

The Jordan has been passed, memorial cairns. 
have been erected, the rite of circumcision has 
been observed, and the Passover has been kept; 
but the glorious history has only been begun. 
The people did not march out of Egypt simply 
to cross the Jordan; they are to overthrow a 
city hoary with age, venerable in appearance, 
and strongly fortified by walls and soldiers. 
In divine things, asin many human affairs, one 
victory is but the prophecy of other victories; 
each step taken implies and necessitates the 
taking of other steps. The first miracle is but 
the beginning of a series of miracles in the de- 
velopment of the divine purpose. The Jordan 
of death which God’s people shall cross is but 
the beginning of greater triumphs in the ad- 
vancing eternal life in Christ. That river the 
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great Priest of the everlasting Covenant will 
enable us to pass over dry-shod and we shall 
enter upon a still more glorious career of at- 
tainments. So with ancient Israel; in passing 
the Jordan that advance was but the beginning 
of terrible conflicts and glorious conquests. 
Gilgal became the frontier fortress. It formed 
the base of future operations, and was long the 
headquarters of the army and of the tribes. 
There the Tabernacle remained until it was 
removed to Shiloh. The people were now to 
enter upon a new career. - 

Even before crossing the Jordan, the atten- 
tion of Joshua was fixed on Jericho. It was 
the key of Palestine. It lay seven miles west 
of the Jordan, and commanded the entrance of 
the chief pass into the land of Canaan. Nature 
and art combined to make the city apparently 
impregnable. On the west side were lofty and 
apparently impassable mountains. In the city 
were springs of water, and not far distant were 
groves of palm trees. The great military prob- 
lem confronting Joshua at the beginning of his 
career was the capture of this city. Its abun- 
dant water supply, and the fertility of the 
country, so greatly increased by the heat of a 
tropical region nearly seven hundred feet be- 
low the level of the sea, were additional in- 
ducements to the people to capture this city. 
They regarded it as accursed of God, and were 
ready to be the instruments of God in inflict- 
ing the divine vengeance upon the place. It 
was also a beautiful region. luxuriant ver- 
dure, abundant moisture, and groves of palms 
gave it varied charms; and the vicinity was 
beautified by streamlets, by cultivation, and by 
variegated shrubs, so that it possessed attrac- 
tions not often found in Palestine. While in 
the camp at Gilgal, the people must have gazed 
on the groves of majestic palms— groves said 
to have been about three miles in breadth and 
eight in length.! Compared with the territory 
through which the people had passed, this 
was a sight to gratify the eye and to gladden 
the heart. The line of mountains near the city 
only increased the charm of this fruitful land- 
scape by their prominence and ruggedness. 
Near the base of these mountains rose, in the 
midst of the abounding verdure, the temples 
and palaces of Jericho. To the minds of the 
wilderness wanderers this city was as beautiful 
asadream. It was famous, also, for its wealth 
and luxury; but it was an object of hatred to 
Israel, because it was the center of idolatrous 
worship, and especially of worship associated 
with all the painful memories of Baal-peor. 
Here was the home of Ashtoreth, the consort 
of Baal. Indeed, some have interpreted the 
word Jericho to mean ‘‘City of the Moon,”’ 
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and the moon was the well-known symbol of 
that depraved goddess. It should be said, how- 
ever, that others understand the word to mean 
“place of fragrance.’? It was doubtless the 
abode of the most revolting rites of an abomi- 
nable heathenism—a heathenism which Israel 
regarded as an utter abomination to Jehovah. 
The Israelites must have regarded this city, 
notwithstanding its wealth and splendor, with 
abhorrence and loathing. Jericho was really 
the only important town in the Jordan yalley. 
Its rich temple, its gold, silver, iron, brass, 
and Babylonian hangings, indicated its wealth. 
Above the highest trees rose its lofty walls and 
towers. It was known as ‘‘Jericho, the City 
of Palms.’”! It was described as ‘‘high and 
fenced up to heaven.”’ 

All is now ready for the attack upon this 
famous city, and soon it is laid under siege. 
We feel that we are in an atmosphere charged 
with divine power. The great events which 
already have taken place, and those pressing 
now upon us, are under the guidance of the 
God of Israel, even as was the Exodus from 
Great as are the sagacity of Joshua, 
the courage of the spies, and the faithfulness 
of Rahab, we cannot but feel that behind and 
above all these human instrumentalities is the 
hand of the Almighty. The storm is about to 
break upon Jericho, encircled with its amphi- 
theatre of hills. The dwellers in Jericho pru- 
dently await behind their walls the attacks of 
the heralded foe. No one of the citizens is « 
allowed to go in or to come out. They are 
prepared to offer a desperate resistance; but to: 
their amazement no attempt is made to storm 
the walls, or force the gates. They see simply 
a peaceful procession marching in silence round 
the walls of the city. Their surprise must 
have given place to amusement, and finally 
to contempt. What could these fanatical peo- 
ple mean by such a procession? It is true, 
and they learned it with wonder, that these 
invaders had crossed the swollen river Jordan, 
and they doubtless regarded this achievement 
as a miracle strangely wrought; but the tak- 
ing of Jericho would be quite another matter. 
They considered themselves entirely safe be- 
hind their strong walls, with their full supply 
of provisions, and with their trained soldiers; 
they believed that they were thus able to defy 
the assaults of almost any foe. If amused or 
terror-stricken at the first approach of the con- 
querors of Gilead and Bashan, they would now 
be only amused and would soon cease to be at 
all alarmed as, day by day, they watched the 
strange circuits made in total silence. They 
observe the priests bearing the Ark on their 
shoulders, while they hear the sound of trump- 
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ets. We do not know with certainty whether 
these trumpets were rams’ horns or only of 
that shape. The number seven, however, im- 
presses us at once as we read this narrative. 
There are seven priests; there are seven trump- 
ets, and they go before the Ark for seven days, 
and on the seventh day they go around the city 
seven times.! Now the panic of the people 
gives place to confidence. Nothing is farther 
from their minds than that the walls are to 
give way, and that their enemies are to enter 
the city in triumph. For six successive days 
the mysterious marching goes on, and no voice 
is heard from the vast army, no sound but the 
shrill notes of the trumpets. On the last day 
six rounds are made; the seventh is begun, and 
it is now proceeding; they have neared the 
close of the last round and the whole army 
suddenly sends up a tremendous shout. Imme- 
diately the walls:of the city fall flat, and the 
triumphant invaders, flushed with victory and 
deeply conscious of the divine presence and 
power, rush over the walls and through the 
streets among the defenseless and flying people. 
Some have supposed that natural agencies in 
the form of earthquakes or volcanic convulsions 
contributed to the falling of the walls.2 We 
know that such convulsions were not uncom- 
mon in the Jordan valley. But the marvel is 
that the convulsions should occur at the right 
moment in the attack upon the city. - Even 
though it should be proved that natural agen- 
cies were employed, the supernatural element 
is by no means thus eliminated. If ever there 
was a time when miracles were appropriate in 
the history of God’s people, it was then. These 
miracles really form a part of the series which 
began with the plagues of Egypt, was continued 
in the crossing of the Red Sea, in the guidance 
of the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night, and in the daily supply of manna. It 
was the time of the establishment of a new 
epoch in the kingdom of God, and it was fit- 
ting that he should surround it with glorious 
evidences of his presence and power. God, in 
accomplishing his great purposes, may use any 
number of secondary causes; but his presence is 
clearly seen in the use of these causes at the 
right time and for the accomplishment of the 
determined end. God’s people in later days, 
through inspired psalmists, sang of the glory of 
this victory, giving all the praise to God, whose 
right hand and whose holy arm had gotten him 
and them the victory. Joshua himself was pro- 
foundly impressed with the idea that Jehovah 
was. leading his people. Before the city was 
attacked, the illustrious Being who appeared to 
him with a drawn sword in his hand answered 


1 Joshua vi, 4. 
2 See King, in his ‘‘ Morsels of Criticism,’’ III, 287, 305, 
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JERICHO CAPTURED AND DESTROYED, 


Joshua’s challenge with the assurance that he 
was the Captain of the Lord’s host,! and Joshua 
reverently threw himself at his feet awaiting his 
commands and conscious of the divine Presence. 

A terrible fate awaited the inhabitants of 
Jericho; dire punishment was to be meted out 
to this doomed people. This city had been laid 
under the ban; it was devoted wholly to the 
Lord. Everything in it, therefore, was slaugh- 
tered — not merely human beings, but also the 
beasts of burden. Not a single person, save 
Rahab and her relatives, was spared. The 
precious metals were consecrated to the Lord, 
but all else, including cattle, houses, furniture, 
everything, was consumed in one fearful sacri- 
fice. Joshua further pronounced a terrible 
curse over this scene of desolation; and a male- 
diction was uttered, also, upon the head of him 
who should rebuild this city, now reduced to 
utter desolation.? Israel was distinctly com- 
manded to smite and utterly destroy the Ca- 
naanite race, to show no mercy, and to save 
alive nothing that breathed. Perhaps this 
command was not literally obeyed, in all cases; 
for we know that, in regions named as entirely 
depopulated, strong Canaanite towns are later 
found. But, with whatever modifications we 
may understand this command, we know that 
the extermination was extensive, and that the 
penalty inflicted was terrible. 

The fall of Jericho was of vast importance to 
the subsequent victories of the invaders; it 
opened to them the passes into the neighboring 
hills. Joshua sent men from Jericho to Ai, 
which is beside Bethaven, commanding them 
to go up and view the country. We do not 
know exactly where Ai was situated, but the 
command given by Joshua indicates that it was 
near the head of the ravine running up from 
the Jordan valley. The inhabitants of Ai were 
strongly fortified, and they drove the invaders 
backward, smiting them as they went down the 
declivity.’ This defeat greatly startled Joshua 
and the children of Israel. The victory over 
Jericho had been so signal, that it was difficult 
to understand how an insignificant town like Ai 
should defeat the victorious invaders, and this 
surprising check of the two or three thousand 
men sent to take Ai led to serious inquiry. 
They were repulsed with the loss of thirty-six 
of their number; should such defeats be multi- 
plied the terror of the people would at once 
pass away, and Israel would be at a great dis- 
advantage. Joshua and the elders of the people 
rent their clothes, put dust on their heads and 
cast themselves in wonder, inquiry, and peni- 
tence before the Ark the whole day;* and all 
the people were on the point of being panic- 
stricken. But a careful inquiry revealed the 
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SIN OF ACHAN—GATHERING AT SHECHEM. 


cause of their defeat. The spoils of Jericho 
had been devoted to destruction; and the divine 
command had been disobeyed by one man. 
This man was Achan, and he was of the tribe 
of Judah. He had taken some gold and silver, 
and a Babylonian mantle, literally ‘‘a mantle 
of Shinar,’ of beautiful appearance, and of 
great value.' His offense was twofold: it wasa 
breach of military discipline, and also an act of 
religious disobedience. Joshua fully realized 
that he could not allow his soldiers to enrich 
themselves with the plunder of Jericho. 
Should he yield at this point, all discipline 
would soon be destroyed, and the holy enthusi- 
asm and lofty patriotism of the people would 
be wanting. Achan could not induce himself 
to burn this robe or to throw the gold and sil- 
ver into the treasury of the Lord. Foolish 
man! Wicked man! Did he think that Jeho- 
vah did not see his act nor know his heart? As 
a consequence of his guilt, Israel was defeated. 
No man sins alone. One man’s act may in- 
volve his family, his city, his nation in the 
consequences of his eyil conduct. By a most 
skillful process of elimination Achan was se- 
lected by lot out of all the people as the guilty 
man. The lot fell on the tribe of Judah, then 
on the family of the Zarhites, then on the 
household of Zabdi, and then of that house- 
hold on Achan, the son of Carmi.? His guilt 
was confessed, and the righteous wrath of 
Jehovah was inflicted. Achan, his daughters, 
sons, oxen, sheep, asses, tents, and all his pos- 
sessions, were brought into a neighboring val- 
ley where the terrible punishment was inflicted 
upon him and them.? He was crushed under a 
shower of stones and his body was burned with 
the furniture, the robes, and the beasts which 
he had owned, and thena huge cairn was raised 
over the spot where God’s justice had been so 
signally vindicated. The place was called ‘‘ the 
Valley of Achor,”’ ‘the Valley of Troubling.’ 4 
It isalmost certain that Achan’s family shared 
-in his guilt, and so shared in his punishment. 
By a natural law, whose operations are seen to 
this day, a man’s family shares in his social 
honors, political preferments, and intellectual 
achievements; and by the same law his family 
must suffer, to this hour, in his wrong-doing of 
whatever kind. This law is as universal as 
gravitation; it is ancient as man; it is eternal 
as God. 
The divine punishment haying been thus in- 
’ flicted upon Achan, Joshua was assured of the 
divine presence,’ should he make a fresh attack 
upon Ai. He, therefore, placed by night 5,000 
men in ambush far up the ravine between Ai 
and Bethel, and thus showed that now he 
had formed a better estimate of his enemy’s 
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strength than on the former occasion. And in 
another of the deep gorges, which abound in 
the district, he concealed 30,000 men, and ap- 
proached the city. Themen of Ai, emboldened 
by their former success, came out to meet 
them; then the Israelites, pretending to be 
panic-stricken, fled and the men of Ai pursued. 
The hidden troops, seeing their opportunity, 
dashed into the city, the gates being left open 
and undefended, and set it on fire. This hay- 
ing been done, Joshua’s men came out at the 
front gate to attack the garrison as it rushed 
back, and Joshua, facing about, also attacked 
them. The pretended retreat became a deadly 
attack both in front and rear, and the garrison 
was slain to the last man, 12,000 warriors of 
Canaan haying fallen, and of Ai nothing re- 
mained but blackened stones.! The king alone 


| was taken alive, the people having been exter- 


minated, and before night he was hanged on 
one of the trees near the town. A heap of 
stones marked the spot where the king’s body 
was cast, after hanging for a day upon a cross. 
‘The Israelites in this case were permitted to 
retain the spoil and cattle. Soon Bethel, also; 
two miles distant, fell into their hands. 

The time was now ripe for an assembly of the 
people, and for a renewal of their vows of fealty 
to God. God had given command to Moses 
that the tribes should assemble at Shechem.? 
This place was in the center of the land, and 
was already sacred in the associations of the 
people. There they were to hear once more 
their obligations to God and their duty to one 
another. At Shechem, Abraham and Jacob 
had pitched their tents, and there Jacob had 
purchased the field in which the bones of 
Joseph were to be placed, according to the com- 
mand received by their forefathers hundreds of 
years before.’ We, therefore, see the nation, 
including women and children, and even the 
representatives of other races, going on the 
pilgrimage from the banks of Jordan at Gilgal 
to the space between Mount Ebal and Mount 
Gerizim. ‘There, also, was the well Jacob had 
dug, and the oak beneath which he had buried 
the idolatrous images and other valuables be- 
longing to his family. Attention has often 
been called to the fact that this is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful spot in all Palestine. The 
valley lies north and south, with a width of 
from one-quarter to one-half a mile; it is be- 
tween the twin mountains Ebal and Gerizim, 
whose summits are two miles apart, although 
their bases are so near. This valley.is one of 
nature’s own great and glorious cathedrals. It 
was a fit place, alike because of its intrinsic 
beauty and its historical associations, for a 

1 Joshua viii, 25. 2Deuteronomy xi, 29. 
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great assembly of the chosen people. No 
fewer, it is said, than eighty springs supply the 
rivulets which pour down the slopes, cloth- 
ing the glen with a garment of greenness and 
beauty. Here are gardens musical with many 
birds. Here are the fig, the walnut, the 
orange, the lemon, the pomegranate, and many 
other shrubs, while vines and plums fill the 
scene with rich foliage ‘and luxuriant fruit. 
Here is Gerizim, rising a thousand feet above 
the valley ‘‘in a huge dome of chalk,’’ whose 
base is hollowed out into many caves. Dark 
blue limestone ridges rise with various levels 
to the summit. On the north stands Ebal, ris- 
ing in a gentle slope of steel-blue rocks, with 
cliffs 200 feet higher than those of Gerizim. 
On the north are many springs. Flowers of 
many colors and varieties spring up amid the 
luxuriant grass. The atmosphere is filled with 
particles of vapor rising from the numerous 
springs, making the air soft, hazy, and salubri- 
ous to an unusual degree. This is really the 
paradise of Palestine. This valley is a dream 
of beauty as compared with most other parts 
of the land. Here, in later times, came one 
greater than Joshua, It was at Nablus, the 
modern representative of Shechem, that Jesus 
sat by the well at the noonday hour and spoke 
of the water of life to the woman of Samaria. 

A sublime sight greets us as we gaze back upon 
the great assembly gathered under the direction 
of Joshua. He selected huge stones, covered 
them with a coating of plaster, inscribed on 
them an abstract of the law, and then placed 
them on Mount Ebal. Here, also, an altar of un- 
hewn stones was raised, which was consecrated 
by burnt sacrifices and peace offerings. The 
descendants of Jacob, by his lawful wives, 
took their place on Mount Ebal; his descend- 
ants from the handmaids of Leah and Rachel, 
with Reuben, stood on the slopes of Mount 
Gerizim. Six tribes were on one height; six 
on the other. It is common to represent Ebal 
as a barren, stony, and desolate crag, and Geri- 
zim as a lovely, fertile mountain with luxuriant 
verdure, abundant streams, and shady groves. 
If this difference between the mountains was 
real, Ebal would tell how God would smite the 
disobedient, and Gerizim how he would bless 
the obedient with abundance and happiness. 
The priests with the Ark occupied the valley 
between the two hills, and about them were 
the elders, officers, and judges of the nation. 
The great host are now assembled and are 
waiting a public proclamation. The silence is 
broken as the Law given by Moses is read 





RENEWAL OF CONSECRATION. 


aloud to the vast multitudes.. The voice of the 
reader ceases, and the tribes on Mount Ebal, 
Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naph- 
tali, respond to the readings of the curses on 
disobedience, with a loud ‘‘Amen’’; those on 
Mount Gerizim, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, 
Joseph, and Benjamin, to the recital of the 
blessings for obedience, respond with a loud 
“Amen.’’? This was a scene whose impression 
was as lasting as it was profound and solemn. 
Tests in modern times have been frequently 
made at this place which have clearly shown 
that the voice of a reciter can still be heard by 
many thousands gathered in this valley and on 
the slopes of the inclosing hills. Indeed, some 
tests have proved that speech a little louder 
than ordinary conversation can be heard per- 
fectly by persons stationed on opposite sides of 
the valley. It is thus easy to see with what 
perfect ease the commandments could have 
been recited and heard. Dr. Geikie calls atten- 
tion to the fact that such a scene enacted about 
I,200 years before the first Punic War, and 
1,000 years before Socrates, is, indeed, unique 
in the history of the world. No other nation 
ever pledged itself in this solemn way to a reli- 
gious life so high and holy. The curses as well 
as the blessings are peculiar to Israel; they in- 
clude especially such sins as idolatry, disobe- 
dience to parents, unkindness to the blind, to 
strangers, widows, and orphans, and the re- 
moval of the land-mark of a neighbor. The 
laws even of to-day, in the most enlightened 
nations of the earth, have not reached so 
unselfish, so lofty, and so noble a standard. 
The inscriptions on plaster, because of the dry- 
ness of the climate, were as lasting as they 
would be in some countries if carved in granite. 
Dr. Thomson tells us that inscriptions on the 
rocks at Sinai, though only mere scratches, are 
perfectly distinct, after the lapse of thousands 
of years; and in Egypt and Palestine inscrip- 
tions and paintings on plaster are as distinct as 
when made thousands of years ago. 

This form of consecration having taken place, 
Jehovah having thus been recognized by all the 
people, and having taken Palestine in his 
name, the people returned, doubtless with a 
deep sense of the solemnity of the occasion, to 
Gilgal, which was still the headquarters of 
the tribes. As we shall see, the peace now 
enjoyed was to be rudely disturbed; and fierce 
battles were yet to be fought, and great vic- 
tories were yet to be won. 


1 Dean Milman, ‘‘ History of the Jews,” I, p. 255. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
STANDING STILL OF SUN AND MOON. 


HE success of Israel at Jericho, Ai, and 
elsewhere, caused a general panic among 

the inhabitants of Palestine; they were 
ready to abandon all their possessions in order 
to escape the power of the advancing Hebrews. 
Indeed, it seems evident that a considerable 
proportion of the population of Central Pales- 
tine fled before they were attacked. The sub- 
division of the people into small communities 
made them incapable of united action, and the 
lack of organized troops caused general demor- 
alization. The way was now opened for great 
triumphs against the people of the land. The 
great body of the Hebrews still remained en- 
camped at Gilgal. Soon a company of travel- 
stained, men with moldy provisions, rent wine- 
skins, and worn shoes, presented themselves 
as if they had come from a distant country.! 
They declared that the fame of the Hebrew con- 
quests had reached their remote land, and that 
they had come to offer their submission. The 
Israelites entered into a treaty without due in- 
quiry, and they soon found that they had been 
imposed upon by the inhabitants of Gibeon, a 
Canaanitish city, which lay at no great distance 
from the base of Beth-horon, and immediately 
opposite the pass of Ai. Naturally this city 
would soon have fallen, in any case, into the 
hands of the Israelites. The device of the 
Gibeonites was most quaint, simple, and, 
withal, strategic. They pretended that they 
had not heard of the victories of Israel in the 
Wilderness and in Palestine, but simply of the 
great conquests made long ago over the Egyp- 
tians,? and east of the Jordan. The Israelites 
were not without their suspicions, but finally 
they made a treaty. with them, and, although it 
was made under false representations, it was 
held sacred by Joshua and his people.* The 


‘lives of the Gibeonites were spared, but they 


were doomed to a kind of slavery to the offi- 
ciating priesthood, and in that condition their 
descendants were found long afterward. David 
was loyal to the vow which Joshua made to the 
‘Gibeonites, and this adherence to plighted 
faith is worthy of all praise in the careers of 
both Joshua and David. Dean Stanley calls 


attention to it in contrast with the example of 
‘so-called Christians, who have frequently re- 


fused to keep faith with those they called here- 
tics and infidels. He cites the case of Cardinal 


Julian Cesarini, who, in an elaborate argument, 


urged Ladislaus of Hungary, when tidings had 
arrived of unexpected help for the Christian 
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host, to break the solemn compact he had made 
with Amurath II., but, as the result proved, to 
the king’s undoing; for Ladislaus, acting upon 
the cardinal’s advice, only hurried his army to 
destruction. Joshua might have found an ex- 
cuse for breaking faith with these Gibeonite 
deceivers; but although the congregation mur- 
mured against the princes, the latter said, 
‘We have sworn unto them by the Lord God 
of Israel: now, therefore, we may not touch 
them.’’! And their lives were spared, although, 
as we have seen, they were, with their own 
consent, subjected to tributary service.2 This 
incident has given a name to one of the popular 
novels of Walter Besant, whose writings have 
done so much to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor of London, of England, and also 
of America. 

The capitulation of Gibeon brought a crisis 
on the Amorite kings. A league was formed, 
including five princes of the Amoritish race 
headed by Adoni-zedek. The purpose of this 
league was twofold; it was to revenge the de- 
fection of Gibeon and to arrest, if possible, the 
further progress of these triumphant invaders. 
The five kings, or princes, united in the league 
were: The king of Jebus, the king of Hebron, 
of Jarmuth, of Lachish, and Eglon.? These 
banded together, hastened into the hill country 
and invested Gibeon. The elders sent hastily 
to Joshua for help.* Encouraged by Jehovah, 
he responded to their call for assistance and 
suddenly broke up his camp, made a rapid 
night march, at the head of a large force of 
picked men, and before sunrise reached the 
foot of the hill on which Gibeon stands.®> The 
sight of Joshua and his men struck terror into 
the foe. Uttering their terrible war cry, they 
fell on the Canaanites, utterly defeating them, 
and pursuing them with great slaughter. 
Much depended on the suddenness of Joshua’s 
blow. Ona former occasion it took three days 
to go from Gilgal to Gibeon; now, by a forced 
march, he made the journey in a night. It 
was all-important that he should break in 
pieces this confederation even before it was 
fully formed, This march and victory give 
Joshua a high place as a military leader. Je- 
hovah himself threw Israel’s enemies into con- 
fusion and defeat. They fled in frantic haste 
toward Beth-horon. A tremendous hailstorm 
increased the panic and added greatly to the 
numbers of the slain.’ Jehovah is represented 
as discomfiting them and hurling the huge 
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hailstones upon them as they fled. It is said 
that more died from the hailstones than they 
whom the children of Israel slew with the 
sword.! It was on this occasion that the mem- 
orable event, known as the standing still of the 
sun and moon in their respective courses at the 
prayer of Joshua, took place. Never before 
nor since was there a day, according to popu- 
lar belief, when Jehovah had so listened to the 
voice of a man, and Jehovah had so fought for 
Israel. This was one of the great battles of 
history; it largely determined the fortunes of 
the world and the Church. The five kings 
finally escaped from their pursuers and hid in 
a cave near Makkedah;? but they were discov- 
ered and placed under guard, and, after the 
pursuit was over and the remnant of their 
scattered forces had escaped to their own cities, 
the doom of these kings was pronounced —a 
fate sufficiently horrible to fill the mind with 
sadness even to this hour. Apparently they 
had not raised a harid against the Israelites, 
but they were dragged out of their place of 
concealment and humiliated by having five of 
the Israelite chieftains place their feet upon the 
necks of these kings, in token of the complete 
triumph of the one and the absolute overthrow 
of the other.* They were then put to death, 
and for the rest of the day the five bodies were 
hung upon five trees;+ when they were finally 
thrown into the cave which they had chosen 
as a place of refuge, and a heap of stones was 
raised at the cave’s mouth to preserve the 
memory of their destruction.® 

No one could now stand before Joshua. 
Makkedah was taken, and its inhabitants per- 
ished. The same lot befell many in southern 
Canaan. Indeed, the slaughter was complete, 
the victory was almost unlimited. City after 
city was reduced, and tribe after tribe was de- 
stroyed. Joshua finally returned to Gilgal, 
having subdued the south as far as Gaza,® with 
the exception of some very strong fortresses. 

Joshua now turned his attention to the in- 
vasion of northern Canaan. The princes of 
the north, like those of the south, united their 
forces and strove to expel the Israelites. They 
organized a powerful confederacy and assem- 
bled their countless hosts near the waters of 
Merom.’ They derived great strength from 
the number and character of their war chariots. 
In the central plains and valleys of Palestine 
cavalry and chariots could engage in battle 
with greater effect than in the more mountain- 
ous districts in the south. Joshua, however, 
with the rapidity and vigor of a Cromwell, 
fell upon them, and in a single battle decided 
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THE CANAANITES OVERTHROWN,. 


the fate of that portion of the land. He burned 
their chariots and ham-strung their horses.} 
Hazor was the headquarters of the confeder- 
acy, and was the first place to fall before the 
power of Joshua, and its inhabitants were put 
to death; with the exception of the cities situ- 
ated on the hills, all the other cities were 
burned, This war is spoken of as lasting from 
five to seven years, and during this period 
seven nations—the Canaanites, the Amorites, 
the Hittites, the Hivites, Perizzites, the Gir- 
gashites, and the Jebusites — were overthrown, 
though not extirpated, and thirty-one kings 
were defeated.2. We are not surprised to know 
that the Israelites finally grew weary of the 
war and longed to enjoy the comforts of peace. 
The tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh 
were dismissed, at their urgent request, to their 
families and possessions on the east of the Jor- 
dan. But, although Israel’s foes were defeated, 
they were not destroyed; their conquest was 
incomplete. Many of them still remained 
within the territory and were ready on every 
occasion to harass their conquerors, and were 
constantly leading the Israelites into the bar- 
barous practices and licentious rites of their 
degrading idolatries. 

Two questions are now to be answered: 
What can be said in explanation of the appar- 
ent arresting of the sun and moon in their 
respective courses? What is the justification 
of the policy of extermination, commanded by 
Jehovah and executed by Joshua? 

What is the significance of Joshua’s command 
to the sun and moon to stand still in their re- 
spective courses? This is a vexed and a vexing 
question. Jewish and Christian commentators. 
have found this to be one of the most perplex- 
ing passages in the Bible. Was it a stupendous. 
miracle, or can it be otherwise explained in 
harmony with the language of the narrative? 
That God could perform a miracle, however 
great, we do not for a moment doubt; we place 
no limit whatever to his power. It is casy for 
God to introduce into the boundless ranges of 
creation laws with which we are not familiar, 
and whose introduction seems to us a miracle 
of the most stupendous kind. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that God could make the clock of 
the universe stop, without jarring the mechan- 
ism, by introducing laws now unknown to us. 
Ne certainly could produce an apparent stop- 
page of the machinery in entire harmony with 
recognized law. This he might do through 
the laws of refraction, as many have already 
supposed, or in some other way. We know 
that by various processes we get the after-glow 
of sunset in the diverse forms familiar to tray- 
elers on lofty mountains and in high latitudes; 


1 Joshua xi, 6-9, 2 Joshua xii, 24. 
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and this might be done without resorting to 
the violent methods which some have adopted 
in explanation of this narrative. But is it nec- 
essary to introduce even this modified view of 
the miracle supposed to have been wrought? 
We have no hesitancy in accepting a miracle 
which has been wrought by. God; but we are 
unwilling to allow commentators to introduce 
their imaginary miracles into the sacred nar- 
tative. God, for wise purposes, has seen fit 
to introduce miracles into both the Old and 
the New Testament; but he has apparently 
reduced them to a minimum. Was there, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, any miracle 
here? Many able writers, whom no one would 
suspect of being opposed to revealed religion, 
doubt not only the extent but even the exist- 
ence of a miracle in this case.’ They do not 
suppose that there was even a preternatural 
refraction of the sun’s rays after it had really 
gone below the horizon. They regard the de- 
scription as that of a highly wrought poetical 
passage taken from the Book of Jasher. Let 
us look carefully at the evidence in favor of 
this opinion. 

The Book of Jasher, or ‘‘ the Upright,’’ ap- 
pears to be a collection of eulogistic odes in 
praise of national heroes. Some, indeed, kaye 
supposed that it refers to some book or books 
of the Bible itself. It is mentioned! when the 
reference is to teaching the use of the bow. It 
has been suggested, as an explanation, that 
Joshua besought God that the black clouds of 
the storm driving up from the sea should not 
blot out the sun, and thus bring on night before 
his victory was complete.?, When, according to 
this explanation, the sun shone out again from 
the tempest, and the moon stood clear in the 
sky, his prayer was supposed to be answered. 
Maimonides, whom Hengstenberg and many 
other Christian commentators follow, regarded 
_ it as simply a poetic way of saying that the day 
was long enough for the Israelites to win the 
victory and to slaughter their foes. The early 
rabbis were almost unanimous in believing that 
the sun literally stood still; but like the Chris- 
tian Fathers they differed among themselves as 
to the length of time that it remained above 
the horizon.*? Some said that it so remained 
twenty-four hours, and after its setting that the 
moon stillremained stationary. Some supposed 
it remained forty-eight hours, others thirty-six 
hours, and some twenty-eight hours. Some 
commentators favor what they call a ‘“ subjec- 
tive’? prolongation of the day, believing that 
the day was simply supposed by the Israelites 
to have been lengthened, they being too busily 
engaged to note the time. Still others suppose 

111. Samuel i, 18. 2 Rev. Samuel Cox. 


3 Introduction to Joshua in “ Pulpit Commentary,” p. 
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that the lightning which accompanied the hail- 
storm was prolonged into the night, giving the 
night the appearance of day; and that the hail- 
storm was caused by the standing still of the 
sun. These latter suppositions are among the 
curiosities of Biblical interpretation.! Which, 
then, of these views, are the more probable? 
As already implied, we distinctly dismiss, in 
our interpretation, all ideas of the impossibility 
of such a miracle. God holds the waters in the 
hollow of his hand; he metes out the heavens 
with a span. He could certainly arrest the 
progress of a great universe, though it were 
ten thousand times greater than it is. Man 
can stop, in harmony with its own laws, a 
machine vastly greater than himself. Cannot 
the Creator stop, by the introduction of higher 
laws, the machine which he has set in motion ?? 
It is simply a question as to whether or not he 
did interpose his power and perform a miracle 
in this case; and it may be a fair question as to 
whether so stupendous a miracle were necessary 
or were likely to be performed by God, who is 
always economical in his adaptation of means 
to ends. The success of the Israelites was so 
great, and the destruction of their enemies so 
immense, that it may well have been their be- 
lief that the day was lengthened miraculously 
for their advantage. It can readily be seen 
that those who believe in a literal miracle have 
some reason for that belief, because such a mir- 
acle would give a deathblow to the prevailing 
superstition of the country connected with the 
worship of the sun and moon. There is some- 
thing wonderfully sublime in supposing that 
the deities of the conquered people were thus 
arrested in their progress, and made witnesses 
of the discomfiture and overthrow of their wor- 
shipers. But we are not compelled to resort to 
any such interpretation. We need not regard 
Joshua’s prayer as more literal than the apos- 
trophe of Isaiah, ‘‘O that thou wouldst rend 
the heavens and come down, that the moun- 
tains would flow down at thy presence.’’* It 
is, perhaps, not to be regarded as more literal 
than the statement of Deborah and Barak that, 
“the stars in their courses fought against Sis- 
era’’;° not more. literal than the words, ‘‘ the 
hills melted like wax at the presence of the 
Lord’’;° ‘the mountains skipped like rams,’?7 
and ‘* All the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands.’’$ Joshua’s words remind us of Wel- 
lington’s at Waterloo, ‘‘Oh, that Bliicher or 
night would come!’ There is in the ‘“ Iliad” 
a prayer by Agamemnon, as quoted by Geikie, 

1 Michaelis arid Kénig, cited by Keil and quoted in In- 
troduction to “ Pulpit Commentary.” 

2Isaiah xl, 12, 

3 See Keil and Delitzsch “ Commentary on Joshua and 
Judah,” p, 112. 


4 Isaiah Ixiv, 1. 
6 Psalm xcvii, 5. 


5 Judges vy, 20. 


7 Psalm exiv, 4. 8 Isaiah iv, 12, 
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that is not unlike the prayer of Joshua as here 
recorded: 


“ Jove greatest, Jove most glorious, sky-dweller, cloud 
bedight, 


Let not the sun nor darkness fall and wrap the world 

in night, 

Till Priam’s stately palace I cast in ruin low.” 

Then, again, the words of the original have 
been strangely misunderstood. Literally ren- 
dered, they give an idea differing from that 
usually supposed to be taught: ‘Then spake 
Joshua to Jehovah, in the day when Jehovah 
gave the Amorites before the sons of Israel, 
and he said before the eyes of Israel, Sun, in 
Gibeon, be still! and moon in the vale of Aja- 
lon. And the sun was still, and the moon 
stood till a nation was avenged of its enemies. 
Is not this written in the book of the upright? 
And the sun stood in the midst of heaven, and 
did not haste to go down, as a perfect day. 
And there was not a day like that before or after 
it, for Jehovah to hearken to the voice of a 
man, for Jehovah fought for Israel.’”?! The 
meaning of the author, it is clear, is involved in 
some obscurity; but it is quite certain that it is 
not positively affirmed that the sun remained in 
the heavens a day, or even an hour, longer than 
its usual time. What is stated is that Joshua, 
in impassioned and poetic words, commanded 
that the sun and the moon should not set until 
his work was completed, and that this result 
was secured. The sun and moon were witnesses 
of his great deeds. They held their courses 
until his triumph was complete. These words 
are clearly seen to be poetic expressions. God 
was with Israel, and they won a glorious vic- 
tory over their foes. Great States were banded 
against Israel, with all the appliances of war- 
fare, and yet they were defeated in a single day 
with tremendous slaughter. It was eminently 
fitting that Israel should embody such a glori- 
ous victory.in their national songs, and relate 
how the sun did not set until the triumph was 
won, and how the moon continued her light 
until the defeated remnants of the mighty 
army were driven from the fields.? It would 
be strange, if this were a miracle, that it should 
not be mentioned in any other parts of Scrip- 
ture among the great things that God did for 
Israel. No allusion to this event is found ex- 
cept in one obscure passage.’ The omission of 
such an allusion seems decisive as to the view 
which inspired writers took of this passage. 
The importance of the passage seems to have 
been greatly exaggerated by both the friends 
and foes of revealed religion. Josephus makes 
but slight allusion to this supposed miracle, 


1Translation in Introduction to ‘ Pulpit Commen- 
tary.” 

2For opposite view see Doctor Crosby, “ Joshua,” 
and Doctor Blaikie, ‘‘ Joshua.’’ 

3 Habakkuk iii, I1. 
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saying only ‘‘that the day was increased, lest 
the night should check the zeal of the He- 
brews’’; and the Samaritan Book of Joshua 
simply says that ‘‘the day was prolonged at 
his prayer.’’? The traditional interpretation of 
this distinctly poetic passage invested it with 
alarming importance when the Copernican sys- 
tem was set forth by Galileo.! Around this 
miracle fierce ecclesiastical battles have been 
fought — battles almost as important as that 
fought by Joshua himself. The Vatican has 
had its share in these battles, and has had to 
confess its repeated mistakes. We may fear- 
lessly affirm that there can be no collision 
between science and Scripture when both are 
rightly interpreted. The explanation of Kep- 
ler, quoted by Dean Stanley, deeply interests 
all students of the passage.? ‘‘They will not 
understand that the only thing which Joshua 
prayed for, was that the mountains might not 
intercept the sun from him. Besides, it had 
been very unreasonable at that time to think of 
astronomy, or of the errors of sight; for if any- 
one had told him that the sun could not really 
move on the valley of Ajalon, but only in rela- 
tion to sense, would not Joshua have answered 
that his desire was that the day might be pro- 
longed, so it were by any means whatsoever ?”’ 
It is time that the great fabric of argument that 
has gathered around this passage should fall to 
the ground. It has been somewhat mistrans- 
lated; it is possibly an interpolation; it is at 
least a quotation. In no case ought it longer 
to trouble devout students of the Word of God. 

The progress of physical science in our day 
has entirely changed the earlier relation of 
miracles to divine revelation. They are not 
now considered to be of special evidential 
value. They were once believed to contribute 
greatly to the establishment of a divine reve- 
lation, and to the support of the Christian 
religion; but now many affirm that they are 
objections to faith in the Bible and obstacles to 
the progress of Christianity. The universality 
and invariability of physical laws, which have 
been emphasized in recent times, make any 
departure from the observed course of nature 
somewhat startling. What once were consid- 
ered wonderful portents are now seen, in many 
cases, to be but the natural result of higher 
laws, of whose existence, until lately, we had 
no knowledge. There are those who would 
put the miraculous events of the Bible into the 
same category with the prodigies of heathen 
fables, or with the apparitions of Lourdes, 
Knock, and Ste. Anne de Beaupré. We may 
well believe that miracles are necessary to 


1Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,’ I, p. 275. 

2Stanley, p. 277. 

8 Introduction to Joshua in ‘“‘ Pulpit Commentary,”’ p, 
15, el Seq. 
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attract attention to new developments of reli- 
gious truth. Miracles have been frequently 
called the great bell which summons the con- 
gregation, but after it has assembled it may 
hear something better than the noise of the 
bell. So with the progress of thought there is 
constantly a tendency to reduce the miraculous 
element to the lowest possible point. That ele- 
ment was certainly present during the Jewish 
history previous to the dawn of Christianity; 
that element most gloriously marked the birth 
of the Christian faith and the establishment of 
Christian truth in so many nations of the earth. 
It is not surprising that the presence of Jesus 
Christ among men should have been accom- 
panied by unusual manifestations of the divine 
presence and power; but after his ascension it 
was to be expected that the miraculous element 
should, to a great degree, disappear from sight 
and thought. He had given the fullest mani- 
festations of power necessary to the establish- 
ment of his truth! “All that man needed for 
his salvation was now made known. Faith in 
the power and mercy of God was able to trans- 
form character and to fit men for heaven. The 
modern miracles of the Roman Church will not 
bear the test of careful scrutiny. They are 
neither needed nor established. They tend 
greatly to throw suspicion upon the true mira- 
cles of Judaism and of apostolic days. The 
supposed miracles of healing, so frequently 
quoted by Roman writers, are paralleled by 
equally striking examples of healing on the 
part of devout Protestant churches or other 
religious organizations; and these, in turn, are 
paralleled by supposed cases of healing on the 
part of men and communities making no claim 
to any power but magnetism or some other oc- 
cult science. As to the question of the possi- 
bility of miracles, we are free to say that when 
we admit God we may unquestionably admit 
all that God sees necessary to be done for the 
revelation of his will and the establishment of 
his Church; and there really is neither small 
nor great with God. All the discoveries of 
modern science are making it easier than ever 
before to believe in the existence of God and in 
the manifestations of his power which have 
been usually called miraculous; the universal- 
ity and invariability of law do not eliminate 
God. Back of all laws is God, and through 
them he works. Back of all forms of evolution 
is God as the great Evolver; and nothing can 
be evolved which was not first involved. In- 
variable forces and laws are, after all, most 
plastic in the hands of men moving in harmony 
with intelligent knowledge of these laws and 
forces. The will of man is constantly working 
upon physical agencies in obedience to invari- 


1Introduction to Joshua in “ Pulpit Commentary.” 
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able laws. The hand which, holds up a book 
checks for the time being the law of gravita- 
tion by introducing another law. The law of 
preservation in salt checks the law of destruc- 
tion in meat. The higher law controls the 
lower. 

We make no greater claim for God in rela- 
tion to miracles than we may rightly make for 
man in relation to scientific progress in our 
own day. The discovery of electricity, in its 
various applications, is almost emiraculous. 
What to-day is a truism was yesterday an un- 
known phenomenon. The finger of God seems 
to drive the trolley cars through our streets; 
and we are to make in the near future discov- 
eries still more marvelous than those which 
have been made in the recent past. To-day 
thoughts instantaneously leap from America to 
England, 3,000 miles under the mighty deep. 
Here is what once would have been called a 
miracle. Here is an adaptation of law which 
is not miraculous, but perfectly natural. We 
are greatly in need of a new definition of mir- 
acles. To-day, Paris speaks to London and to 
Brussels through the telephone. To-day, New 
York speaks to Chicago, in round numbers 
1,000 miles away, through the telephone. The 
opening of this long-distance telephone marked 
an era in the history of invention. To-day tele- 
graphs girdle the world, making it a whisper- 
ing gallery. To-day telautographs reproduce 
writing between London and Paris and other 
cities hundreds of miles away; and the page- 
printing telegraph sends messages in perfect 
typescript. Ifman can talk to man 1,000 miles 
away, who will dare say that man cannot talk 
to God and that God cannot talk to man? 
Telepathy may yet explain thousands of secrets 
now profound mysteries. Perhaps communica- 
tion with God may be ina truly glorious sense 
most natural, God speaking to us and we to 
God in perfect harmony with natural laws now 
unknown by us. We are discovering new laws 
governing locomotion. We shall discover still 
more wonderful laws, in these and other re- 
spects, before many years shall pass. Weshall 
cross the Atlantic in five days, propelled by 
steam; soon, perhaps, in half that time pro- 
pelled by electricity; and not much later, per- 
haps, we shall cross the ocean in air ships in 
journeys reckoned by hours instead of days. 
We have brought lightning from the clouds; 
we use the sun to print photographs. We are 
able to register the amount of heat generated 
by the flash of a firefly. We may yet be able 
to tell the amount of good or evil which men 
exert over those who come near them. Our 
discoveries are so wonderful that they have 
ceased to excite wonder. Who will dare to 
say what God can do, without violating law, 
when man has accomplished such wonders in 
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harmony with higher laws, lately discovered ? 
All true science is the handmaid of true faith; 
all scientific discoveries make faith in God 
easy; and revelations which once were difficult, 
are now explicable and simple. Surely it is 
not so wonderful that God could arrest the 
course of a river like the Jordan, when man 
can drain seas in Holland, transforming them 
into fruitful fields. Surely it is not so wonder- 
ful that God should make a path through the 
midst of the Red Sea, when man can achieve 
the wonders of modern times. Surely it is 
not so wonderful that the Creator of heaven 
and earth should cause the walls of Jericho to 
fall to the ground, and that, perhaps, by per- 
fectly natural means, pressing into his service 
laws with whose existence and operations we 
are not familiar, when a little girl by touching 
a button caused an explosion of the rocks in 
the East River near New York, or when one 
could cause an explosion which would lay 
Chicago, New York, Paris, or London in ruins. 
Who are we that we talk about what God 
cannot do? Who are most of us that we pre- 
sume to talk of what man cannot do? Who 
are even our greatest scientists who presume 
to deny what greater scientists may accom- 
plish in the near future? The discoveries of 
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science really render faith in miracles easy, 
natural, and, one might almost say, inevita- 
ble. These discoveries put the defense of rev- 
elation in the same category with the defense 
of modern achievements by the discoveries 
of laws only recently known and employed. 
The discovery of these laws in these latter days 
has brought man into a position in which the 
vastly sublimer actions of God, in what we call 
miracles, are seen to be only the result of the 
application of higher laws which, for the time 
being, hold in check the usual operations of 
lower laws with which we are familiar. It 
could easily be shown that in one sense our 
Lord’s miracles were natural; they certainly 
were not contra-natural, even though we may 
say they were supernatural. The man who 
opposes a divine revelation because of its 
affirmations regarding natural phenomena, 
might with equal propriety oppose the affirma- 
tions of modern science regarding any-phenom- 
enal events with which he did not chance to be 
familiar. The fact is that all true science lays 
its crown at the feet of the Almighty Creator, 
and becomes the handmaid of divine revela- 
tion. In the presence alike of true science and 
divine revelation, human ignorance should be 
modest, obedient, and reverent. . 


CHAPIER Vi 


MORAL DIFFICULTIES 


N the judgment of many critics, the moral 
difficulties found in the Book of Joshua are 
greater than the astronomical, or the other 

miraculous phenomena. Why did God permit, 
or command, the extermination of the Canaan- 
ites? This question many objectors to divine 
revelation have asked, and they have answered 
it with serious reflection upon the Bible and the 
God of the Bible. Several considerations ought 
to be mentioned at this point to enable us the 
better to understand this whole question. The 
history of the partial extermination of the Ca- 
naanites is brought out very clearly in connec- 
tion with the successive massacres following 
the battle of Beth-horon. We might have con- 
sidered this matter at that point in the history; 
but there will be a gain in commenting on these 
difficulties in their relation to one another., 
Most persons who read the closing portions of 
the Book of Joshua are greatly confused by the 
divine sanction of the cruelties connected with 
these fearful massacres. One naturally asks, 
How could such massacres occur without de- 
moralizing the people who were humanly re- 
sponsible for their commission? How could a 
book claiming to be divine even seem to in- 
dorse such terrible slaughter? Some persons 


| 1t were a mere allegory. 
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have endeavored to explain the matter by a 
partial denial of the facts; while others have 
attempted to treat this part of the history as if 
And still others have 
illustrated the divine method by a reference 
to the destruction of human life in epidemics, 
in earthquakes, and in other great natural con- 
vulsions. 

The extermination of the Canaanites was in 
obedience to the command of God. In Deuter- 
onomy we read, ‘‘Thou shalt save alive noth- 
ing that breatheth; but thou shalt utterly de- 
stroy them;’’! and the reason assigned is, ‘‘that 
they teach you not to do after all their abomi- 
nations.’’2 Is such a command in harmony 
with the divine attributes of justice and mercy? 
It ought to be borne in mind that God’s revela- 
tion of himself is given in sundry parts, accord- 
ing as men are able to receive the truth. God 
has to do—it is said reverently —the best he 
can with the material in his hand.” The age of 


| Joshua was particularly marked by ignorance 


of the character of God, and was correspond- 
ingly characterized by a low ethical standard 
among men. Men were savage and brutal; acts 


1 Deuteronomy xiii, 15, xx, 16. 
2 Deuteronomy xx, 16-18. 
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were allowed, and even commanded, at that 
time which would have been utterly forbidden 
under the Gospel of Christ. Men had not 
then learned to say, ‘‘ Our Father who art in 
Heaven.’’! They thought of God as a God of 
strict justice; and no other thought was then 
fully made known. The spirit. of mercy incul- 
cated by Christ was entirely unknown. It is 
thus quite unfair to carry back from the New 
Testament the morality it teaches, and to apply 
it to the conduct of men living in this early 
age. 

It was also an age when might made right. 
Property was not an individual possession, but 
rather that of the community. And as a conse- 
quence, communities rather than individuals 
were held responsible for the acts performed. 
Punishment of the nations was, therefore, in 
harmony with the conditions of life and the 
form of justice then prevailing. Joshua thought 
himself the minister of God in punishing the 
sins of the Canaanites. The people of Canaan 
might have been punished, as were those of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, by a special divine retri- 
bution, without the sword of Joshua; but such 
punishments would have been less instructive 
than the method employed. The Israelites 
were in a sense responsible for the morality of 
the Canaanites, as for that of Israel; and no act 
of God could so impress the hatefulness of sin 
on the part of the Canaanites as the employ- 
ment of the Israelites as his instrument in 
punishing their crimes. 

It ought to be borne in mind, also, that the 
Canaanites were guilty of the most abominable 
crintes conceivable by the human mind — 
crimes heinous above those committed by 
others of their time. They sinned against the 
light of nature, against the examples of pa- 
triarchs of an earlier generation, and against 
the warnings given by God in the punishment 
of the cities of the plain. If it was wrong for 
God to punish the Canaanites by the sword of 
Joshua, it would have been wrong for him to 
punish them by an epidemic, pestilence, or 
other natural display of his righteous wrath. 
God certainly has permitted epidemics in all 
countries. He has also permitted massacres 
frequently to take place in connection with the 
movements of armies in all lands. When 
people sink into luxury and vice, they bring 
terrible punishment upon themselves, as the 
inevitable consequence of the laws of nature 
which they violate. Other conquerors, such 
as the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians, 
were far less merciful than was Joshua, The 
Greeks and Romans stained the progress of 
their armies by crimes from which Joshua was 
entirely free. These classic nations did not 
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hesitate to dedicate captive women to the im- 
pure worship of Aphrodite or Mylitta. The 
violation of women and children was almost 
universal in the case of towns sacked by armies 
of the earlier heathen and even of the later 
Christian days. In later days the severities of 
the period of Joshua find many parallels in the 
bloodshed and lust which marked the steps 
of the victorious barbarians who destroyed the 
Roman power. Goths, Vandals, Huns, Bul- 
garians, and Turks frequently surpassed Joshua 
in their pitiless cruelties.1 The conduct of the 
Duke of Alva, acting in the Netherlands in 
harmony with Philip IJ. of Spain and the Pope 
of Rome, was vastly more abominable, in its 
varied forms of atrocities, than were the con- 
quests of Joshua over the Canaanites. How 
could God permit these barbarities in later and 
more enlightened days? How could God even 
apparently, by providential opportunities, in- 
dorse the commission of these awful crimes? 
How could God permit the horrible cruelties of 
the Spanish Inquisition? We do not answer 
one difficulty by suggesting others, but we 
show at least that the problem is not peculiar 
to the time of Joshua or to the revelations 
given in the Bible. If the God of revelation 
be cruel, the God of nature must be considered 
equally cruel; for nature inflicts its wrath upon 
weak women and harmless children even in our 
own time.? 

It ought to be remembered, also, that the 
punishment inflicted by Joshua was not in- 
tended to gratify a cruel disposition on the 
part of Israel. All students of history know 
that the institutions and principles of the 
Israelites were vastly more humane than were 
those of the surrounding nations. In punish- 
ing the Canaanites God was but expressing 
his stern indignation against abominable vice. 
These vices would, by the operation of natural 
laws, have brought upon any nation guilty of 
such practices a more cruel death than that 
inflicted by Joshua. We have only to turn to 
Leviticus’ to see the awful catalogue of abom- 
inations which, we are distinctly told, were 
committed by the men of the land. Weare 
also told that God.abhorred the defilements of 
the people.? Some forms of their crimes were 
long punishable by death in Great Britain and 
her colonies, when the laws were strictly en- 


forced. No words are too strong to express the 


abhorrence which all men ought to feel, and 
which pure men do feel, against the nameless 
crimes committed by these Canaanites. The 
power of the women of the land to lead Israel 


1 Introduction to Joshua in “ Pulpit Commentary.” 

2John Stuart Mill, in his ‘‘ Essay on Nature,” accepts 
this position. See Bishop Butler’s use of this argument. 

8 Leviticus xviii, 20. 4Leviticus xviii, 23-30. 

5 Leviticus xx, 23. 
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into sin was sufficiently and terribly proved; 
indeed, there seemed to be no means of pre- 
serving Israel in purity but by the destruction 
of these impure seducers. As a matter of fact, 
whenever Israel refused to destroy these pan- 
derers of vice, she herself lapsed into the 
abominably idolatrous practices about her. 
In all such cases lust, cruelty, and bloodshed 
abounded, and soon innocent children were 
sacrificed on the altars of Moloch. Who will 
say that the utmost severity commanded by 


God and inflicted by Joshua was not, in the - 


largest sense, the greatest kindness to the 
greatest number? 

We ought also to remember, as has already 
been suggested, that the commands of God 
through Moses were greatly in advance of 
the moral education of the world at the time. 
We have often so dwelt upon the failure of the 
Israelites to carry out God’s grand designs that 
we have not adequately appreciated their help- 
fulinfluences. The history of the conquest of 
Palestine will compare favorably with the his- 
tory of most other conquests throughout the 
world. Never was a leader of conquering 
armies less governed by selfish, personal, and 
ambitious ends than was Joshua. Placed along- 
side of Ceesar, Alexander, Charles V., Philip 
II., or even Napoleon Bonaparte,! Joshua ap- 
pears conspicuous for his purity of heart, his 
unselfishness of aim, and his consideration for 
all the interests alike of conquerors and con- 
quered. Men must always be judged with ref- 
erence to the standard of morality of the times 
in which they lived. Moses and Joshua were 
far in advance of the moral standard of their 
age; they were the unworldly and the godly 
men of their time. The charge rightly made 
against Columbus is that he lived far below 
the highest standard of his time. The Jewish 
religion never introduced barbarism into the 
world; on the contrary, it greatly softened the 
spirit of cruelty wherever it was established. 

It ought also to be observed that God had 
given the Canaanites repeated warnings of ap- 
proaching judgment. Their religion, as we 
have seen, was impure and degrading almost 
beyond description. God was now to intro- 
duce the fullest manifestation of his kingdom 
yet made among men; and it was necessary 
that the foul heathenism of the nations should 
be destroyed. It was so abominable that when 
I,500 years later it spread to Rome, the satir- 
ists of that day regarded its advent as an enor- 
mous calamity. The people of God in order to 
establish a purer faith and to develop a nobler 


race, required a territory from which such evil | 


influences were absent, and in which they 
might have the opportunity of exercising their 


1 Introduction to Joshua, ‘‘ Pulpit Commentary,” p. 15. 
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noblest endeavors; but until the abominations 
of the heathen were removed entirely such 
development was an utter impossibility. God 
had given the Canaanites line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there a 
great deal. When God has great purposes to 
accomplish in national life, he requires a prop- 
erly prepared sphere in which to operate. 
Forty years had passed since the Red Sea was 
crossed. The people knew of God’s wonders 
in Egypt, and of the victories over the kings of 
Gilead and Bashan. They knew how God 
claimed universal homage, and how he had 
opposed all forms of evil among the nations. 
They knew, also, how he had chastised the 
Hebrews for participating in the abominations 
of Baal-peor. Rahab distinctly informed the 
spies that she had known of God’s mighty 
judgments, and of God’s divine purposes re- 
garding Palestine, and of God’s sublime posi- 
tion as not only the God of Israel, but also 
“God in heaven above, and in earth beneath.’’! 

It was the practice in that day among all 
the nations, to put to death prisoners of war. 
The humanity of our time, as seen in the cus- 
toms of war, is the development of thousands 
of years, and a similar spirit could not be ex- 
pected in that early day. Dr. Arnold? rightly 
teaches us that ‘‘the Israelites’ sword, in its 
bloodiest executions, wrought a work of mercy 
for all the countries of the earth, to the very 
end of the world.’ Similar truths are illus- 
trated in America. God had great purposes in 
the establishment of the American Republic. 
But in order that Pilgrim and Puritan fathers 
might have an appropriate sphere for planting 
and developing the great principles of Ameri- 
can civilization and Christianity, the Indian 
had to be driven back from his former hunting 
grounds. The process has continued until this 
day. The Indian’s territory was demanded for 
a higher civilization; and for that purpose, by 
various providential combinations, it was taken. 
The Indian has been driven back, and back, 
almost to the other edge of the continent. The 
process will go on until he is either civilized or 
exterminated. Doubtless great cruelties have 
been practiced against the Indian on our own 
continent; doubtless solemn treaties have been 
broken, and the white man has been guilty of 
much injustice toward his red brother. Never- 
theless, there is divine justice and an inevita- 
ble necessity in the operation of the law that 
the nations that will not submit to the highest 
civilization of their time shall by that very civ- 
ilization be destroyed. The greatest good of 
the greatest number necessitates the execution 
of this apparently severe but universal and eter- 
nal law. 

1 Joshua ii, 11. 

2“ Dr. Arnold’s Sermons,” VI, 35-37. 
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It ought, also, to be borne in mind that often 
apparent severity is the truest leniency in war. 
Instances are found frequently in modern times 
and in many lands. The conduct of the British 
armies in suppressing the Sepoy atrocities in 
the Indian mutiny is a case in point, although 
their terrible severity has sometimes shocked 
the world; but no doubt it contributed in the 
end to the decrease of sorrow and suffering, 
and to the speedy establishment of peace and 
prosperity. The same principle is illustrated 

‘in Cromwell’s storming of Drogheda, in Ire- 
land. He has sometimes been fiercely criticised 
for that terrible massacre, but Cromwell’s act 
received justification not only in his own day, 
but in our time as well. Carlyle does not hesi- 
tate to affirm that, terrible as was Oliver’s sur- 
gery, he believed that he simply inflicted the 
judgment of God, and prevented suffering by 
bringing the war to a speedy end, and so was 
more merciful than had he pursued a gentler 
course. Cromwell’s own words are: ‘‘I am 
persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of 
God, and that it will tend to prevent the effu- 
sion of blood for the future.’? As a matter of 
fact, his sternness speedily ended the Irish war. 
Had the Israelites followed up their first suc- 
cesses by similar crushing victories, they would 
speedily have made themselves the absolute 
masters of the whole of Palestine. But, un- 
fortunately, they left their work half done, 
and they frequently and severely suffered as 
a consequence of their disobedience to God, 
and apparent sympathy with the Canaanites. 

It ought still to be borne in mind, as already 
hinted, that the standard of moral character 
which is employed by some critics in judging 
of Joshua and these Old Testament heroes is 
derived from Christ and the New Testament. 
This course is manifestly unscientific, unphilo- 
sophic, and unhistoric; we ought not to carry 
back these standards of the New Testament 
and apply them to the conduct of Old Testa- 
ment saints. Indeed, the tenderer men are, 
the more righteously indignant do they become 
against wrong wherever found. He is only a 
being of paste and putty whose anger does not 
flash out against crimes committed against God 
and men. Jesus was a terrible preacher of 
wrath against the hypocrites of his day. There 
are times in which the severest of the impreca- 
tory psalms become the appropriate vehicles of 
the expression of the thought of the most 
righteous souls. The Psalmist could say of the 
enemies of God, ‘I hate them with a perfect 
hatred.’’! Christian charity may not use such 
language in our day, but the tenderest love can 
appreciate the element of moral indignation 
even in such language as this. We have come 


1 Psalm ecxxxix, 22. 
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toa time when we do not say, ‘‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ”’; Christ has taught 
that we are to turn the other cheek to him 
who smites us; that we are to love our enemies 
and bless them that curse us.! Attention has 
been called to the fact that during the Sepoy 
atrocities, in connection with the Indian mu- 
tiny, the Book of Joshua was read in the 
churches with a great sense of its appropriate- 
ness.2. There is need to-day of the moral indig- 
nation against evil expressed in many of the 
psalms, and illustrated in the conduct of Joshua 
and the Israelites. There is an anger that is 
not sinful. Let us not be wiser than was God; 
let us be modest in passing judgment upon 
those who were brought into contact with the 
abominable cruelties and indescribable impuri- 
ties which the Moabites committed in honor of 
Chemosh, and the Philistines in honor of Da- 
gon.’ God had his purpose all through this 
bloody period. His people were struggling, 
not for themselves only, but for us most truly. 
They were fighting, not simply against the 
enemies of Israel, but against the enemies of 
humanity. They did God’s work, and we to 
this hour are reaping good fruit from the seed 
of truth which they sowed, though often they 
sowed amid tears and blood. 

Fuller attention must be called to the reli- 
gion of the Canaanites, which was so terrible a 
snare to the Israelites at so many periods in 
their history. God intended his people to hold 
and to teach a spiritual religion. The Israel- 
ites from the earliest period of their history 
were under the tutelage of God, and were at 
the same time exposed to the dangerous influ- 
ences of surrounding heathen nations. These 
nations found it difficult to rise above the 
modes of thought and the standards of moral- 
ity of their time and enyironment. The reli- 
gion of the Canaanites was the worship of mis- 
interpreted natural phenomena, which, when 
so explained, ministered to the vilest moral 
impurity, and revealed itself in degrading 
rites and in cruel acts. Its gross conceptions 
dominated all Western Asia. The Israelites 
must have shrunk with loathing from the 
sensual passions of the Canaanites as con- 
trasted with the nobler purity of the teach- 
ings of Moses. But those of weaker religious 
faith, we can readily understand, must have 
been carried away by the seductive influences 
of this sensuous and sensual religion. Baal 
was the chief god of the Canaanites; under 
different names he was worshiped. Now he 
was Moloch, now he was Chemosh; but he was 
always fierce, cruel, sensual, degraded, and de- 
grading. ‘Their female deity was Astarte or 
Ashtoreth, the moon and the planet Venus. 


1 Matthew v, 38-44. 
2Stanley, “ Jewish Church,”’ I, p, 281. 
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This goddess was worshiped with forms and 
rites degrading beyond description, and almost 
beyond conception. Some of the Israelites 
may have fallen into the neglect of all religion; 
but others occasionally adopted the faith and 
observed the rites of their idolatrous neighbors. 
There was a remnant, even in the most lapsed 
periods, still loyal to God; and even among 
those who had drifted into idolatry there was a 
latent religious life which responded to the call 
of God’s servants for a spiritual faith and a 
purer life. Not until a much later period did 
idolatry secure a firm grip on the people of 
Israel as a whole. After the death of Joshua, 
frequently various social relations were formed 
with the people still in the land; and even 
many intermarriages occurred. It thus came 
to pass that the conquered were often in turn 
conquerers, because of their social and business 
relations with their Hebrew neighbors. 
Palestine at the time when the Israelites 
entered the country was governed by a number 
of petty but independent kings. A great 
change had taken place in the condition of the 
soil, in the methods of its cultivation, and, in- 
deed, in the entire state of the country since 
the time when the nomad patriarchs had wan- 
dered over the land. The pastoral life had, to 
a considerable extent, given way to agricultural 
pursuits; the vine and olive were extensively 
cultivated. Strongly fortified cities arose on 
the heights and dotted the plains. The Ca- 
naanites proved themselves to bea warlike 
people. Those who were heads of tribes in the 
days of Jacob were local kings in the days of 
Joshua. These local sovereigns represented 
various tribes who were united in a common 
alarm by the sudden invasion of the Israelites, 
for they came not as marauding tribes seeking 
plunder, but asa whole people with the avowed 
intention of making a permanent home in the 
land, and of reducing the country to subjection. 
The more fertile hills of the land were soon 
_ cultivated in artificial terraces; while on others 
orchards of fruit trees were planted, and the 
still more rocky hills were covered with vine- 
yards. Even to the present time the soil of 
Palestine is naturally rich; and, were it not for 
the disturbing wars and the abominable mis- 
government of many ages, Palestine would 
still be fruitful. Were it possible even now to 
drive out the present occupants of the country, 
with their poor agricultural methods and their 
poor systems of government, to introduce in- 
telligent tillers of the soil, and to establish rep- 
utable forms of government, Palestine would 
again blossom as the rose. The land in that 
early day bore within itself all that was neces- 
sary for the subsistence and comfort of those 
primitive peoples. The climate was healthful 
and the. seasons regular. The autumnal rains 





began about the last of October and prepared 
the ground for the seed; and the spring rains 
prevailed during Marck and the beginning of 
April, causing the seed to spring up with great 
rapidity. Soon after the cessation of the rains, 
the grain rapidly ripened, and might be gath- 
ered inabout the end of May. The first grapes 
ripened in July, but the vintage was not over 
till September. Although the summer months 
were dry and hot, the nights, as in so many 
tropical countries, were cool, and the dew fell 
copiously. Grains of all kinds grew abund- 
antly, and might be gathered in about the end 
of May, yielding some thirty, some sixty, and 
some one hundredfold. Besides the vine, the 
olive, the almond, the date, and many sorts of 
figs, the orange, the pomegranate, and other 
fruit trees grew luxuriantly even in that early 
day. 

The men who conquered Canaan were en- 
dowed with the noblest attributes of heroes, 
measured by the standards of their time. 
Every reader of Anglo-Saxon history is stirred 
by the story of its heroes in battle and its 
peaceful founders of enduring States. No 
American can read the early history of the 
American Republic without earnest apprecia- 
tion of the ‘‘ brave men and fair women’’ who 
crossed the stormy sea, who landed on the his- 
toric rock, and who struggled against savage 
foes, a barren soil, and a wintry climate to lay 
the enduring foundation of the American Re- 
public. These Puritan and Pilgrim fathers 
were men of lofty motive, of high endeavor, of 
unmurmuring patience, and of heroic achieve- 
ments. Doubtless, at times, they were stern 
as they were brave, severe as they were sin- 
cere; but they always meant to be loyal to God 
and helpful to man. 

Men of this character were required to con- 
quer the territory that lay west of the Jordan, 
and to establish a pure and theocratic people. 
Their wilderness experience was not. without 
its helpful influence on mind and heart. It 
transformed them from a company of tribes 
into a solid and heroic nation. Its hardships 
were the messengers of God for the develop- 
ment of a great, brave, and wise people. Still, 
it is true that many of them lacked these no- 
ble qualities; true that some of them were not 
far removed from the barbarous spirit and prac- 
tices of their heathen neighbors; true that they 
were disposed once to return to Egypt, and 
many times to lapse into idolatry. But the 
elements of a great nation were present, and 
God was developing those elements into the 
symmetrical character of a people called by him 
and consecrated to the ennoblement of the en- 
tire race. They did not literally obey the com- 
mand of God to drive out the enemy from the 
chosen territory; for it was really two and a 
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half centuries later before the accomplishment 
of the divine purpose was secured. The moun- 
tainous districts practically yielded to the 
power of the invaders; there the Canaanites 
were slaughtered or made tributary; but the 
Israelites were unable to take some cities, and 
unable to meet the war chariots of the Canaan- 
ites on the plains. God was, however, devel- 
oping the nobler qualities of his people, while 
he was restraining or eliminating their evil and 
idolatrous tendencies. This body of nomads 
became tolerably successful in gaining a home 
by conquest. They secured possession of many 
rich pastures and fertile corn lands; and mar- 
velous things, in the providence of God, were 
eventually achieved by these invaders. The 
world of that day never saw a diviner man 
than was Moses; a more heroic and knightly 
leader than Joshua, and a more honest, blame- 
less, and capable man as philosopher, states- 
man, prophet, and judge, than Samuel. 

After the great victory which Joshua and his 
brave followers accomplished at Beth. horon, 
new work pressed upon his attention. He was 
now a man of about ninety, but capable to an 
unusual degree as a soldier on the field, or asa 
leader in council. Israel had achieved great 
things; great, goodly, and strong cities, which 
she had not built, were hers. Vineyards and 
olive trees which she had not planted, and 
houses full of all good things, she possessed. 
Consequently, the great work now awaiting 
Joshua was the division of this chosen land 
among the tribes of Israel. Part of the coun- 
try was, indeed, still held by the Canaanites, 
but its complete conquest was assumed, and 
for purposes of distribution the whole land was 
considered as in the possession of Israel. But 
a little more than six years had passed since 
the crossing of the Jordan, and during that 
time great victories had been achieved. Joshua 
was still strong and heroic as when Moses had 
chosen him to be his successor. Great and 
pressing duties required the exercise of all the 
wisdom and influence which he had acquired 
during these years of public service. The di- 
vision of the land among the tribes of Israel 
will not suffer in respect to equity and fruitful 
results, when compared with the wisest divi- 
sions of conquered territory in modern times. 
A great assembly of the people was held at 
Gilgal; Joshua, Eleazar, and the elders presid- 
ing over the people. We have already seen 
that two and a half of the tribes— Reuben, 
Gad, and half of Manasseh — had secured their 
tribal allotments on the east of the Jordan. 
Still mine and one-half tribes awaited their 
share. The tribe of Joseph was now divided 
into the two sections of Ephraim and Manas- 
seh; and this tribe, because of its heroic his- 
tory, and because of Joshua’s connection with 
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it, claimed precedence. They demanded the 
best part of the country, the central portion, 
in which water abounded and whose soil was 
specially fruitful. They seemed to have acted 
promptly and to have secured their desire. 
Ephraim took possession of the country north 
and south of Shechem, with its beautiful val- 
leys and gracefully rounded hills. In Shechem 
the bones of Joseph were buried, and there 
Abraham and Jacob had long dwelt. Natu- 
rally, therefore, because of its historic associa- 
tions and central advantages, it became, in 
some sense, the capital of the land. In extent 
and importance no tribe surpassed it but Ju- 
dah. Immediately north of this district the 
half tribe of Manasseh, which joined its for- 
-tunes with Ephraim, found a home; it ex- 
tended forth of Ephraim to the plain of 
Esdraelon and Mount Carmel. 

Although they were embarrassed by the pres- 
ence of the Canaanitish fortresses in the plain 
of Esdraelon, Joshua did not sympathize with 
their desire to secure the help of other tribes in 
driving out the Canaanites. He promised that 
the hill country and the forests should be 
theirs, and assured them that eventually they 
should drive out the Canaanites, though the 
latter were so strong with their horses and 
chariots. ‘‘The house of Joseph’’ was, there- 
fore, obliged to content itself with its present 
possessions, and with these promises of future 
aggrandizement. The possessions of Dan con- 
sisted of certain cities within the original terri- 
tory of Judea. On the seacoast it extended 
some distance above Joppa, and included a por- 
tion of the plain of Sharon. It included the 
cities of Lydda, Ekron, Beth-Dagon, and Joppa. 
Finally it was forced back into the hills and 
had not sufficient space for its 64,000 fighting 
men. Dan had no patron tribe as had Simeon 
and Benjamin; it had, therefore, to lead a sort 
of camp life. Its location was known even in 
later times as the ‘‘Camp of Dan”’; this was 
near Kirjath-jearim, and a few miles west of 
Jerusalem. We shall see later that they con- 
quered some Canaanites near Mount Hermon . 
and changed the name of the town from Laish 
to Dan. Naphtali’s possession ran up into the 
delightful valleys of the Anti-Libanus; it bends 
upward from the south of the Sea of Galilee to 
meet Asher. A long, narrow strip of land on 
the seacoast was assigned to Asher, reaching 
from Carmel northward. The territory of Zeb- 
ulun was north of Issachar, west of the Jordan 
and a part of the Sea of Galilee. The tribe 
stretched across the land with one extremity 
on the sea of Galilee, and the other reaching to 
some part of the Bay of Accho. Issachar, one- 
half of Manasseh, and Ephraim occupied the 
territory extending from the Jordan to the 
Mediterranean. Issachar had, in some respects, 
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the finest part of the country; its home was in 
the rich plains of Esdraelon. It included the 
Mounts of Hermon and Gilboa. There was no 
more fertile or beautiful portion in Palestine. 
Ephraim’s territory, as we have seen, was fer- 
tile, though uneven in some parts and in others 
mountainous. It extended from the Jordan to 
the Mediterranean. Samaria and the valley of 
Sharon were included in Ephraim. On its 
northern extremity rose Ebal and Gerizim, and 
in the south was Mount Ephraim, some of 
whose passes are associated with important 
events in the military history of Israel. Eph- 
raim for four centuries was a dominant tribe; 
within its boundaries was the religious capital, 
Shiloh, and the political capital, Shechem. It 
was thus long the center of Jewish life; and after 
the death of Solomon it regained its former po- 
sition, as such a center. Benjamin, the client 
of Ephraim, received the territory which in- 
cluded the fertile plains and rich groves of Jeri- 
cho and spread over part of the valley of the 
Jordan, and the head of the Dead Sea, and ex- 
tended westward as far as Jebus, afterward Je- 
rusalem, but then a fortress in the possession of 
the enemy. The rest of the south, to the bor- 
ders of Edom, became the opulent domain of 
the great tribe of Judah, with the exception of 
a district on the southwest about Gaza, which 
was assigned to Simeon. Simeon’s possession 
consisted of certain cities rather than of a con- 
tinuous territory. We have already seen that 
the best pastures were in the romantic regions 
on the east of the Jordan, but the most produc- 
tive lands for grain were the central plains, 
while the best lands for the grape and the olive 
were the hills of Judah and Benjamin. 
Distinguished men like Joshua and Caleb re- 
ceived special grants of estates; perhaps the 
heads of the tribes enjoyed somewhat similar 
privileges, but the whole land came under gen- 
eral laws of property. Houses and walled cities 
might be sold in perpetuity, if unredeemed 
_ within the year; but the law of the inalienabil- 
ity of estates was observed, so that land could 
be sold only for a limited period. At the time 
of the Jubilee, all estates reverted, without re- 
purchase, to their original owners. The vener- 
able Caleb, a survivor of the spies of forty-five 
years before, made a special claim to Hebron, 
on the ground of a grant made to him by Moses 
when he had explored the territory, and also as 
a gift from Joshua. Doubtless Joshua, with 
genuine delight, recognized this claim and 
cheerfully granted this land to his old and hon- 
ored comrade. Caleb showed a superb spirit in 
the manner in which he claimed this territory. 
His heroic courage and exalted faith stir our 
blood as we read his brave words, remembering 
that he was so advanced in years. Joshua, with 
the self-abnegation always characteristic of his 
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desires and endeavors, took no inheritance for 
himself; but the nation honored itself by joy- 
fully assigning to him as his possession Tim- 
nath-serah, in Mount Ephraim. Six cities of 
refuge were appointed in appropriate locations. 
There were three on each side of the Jordan at 
a convenient distance from each other. One 
who had accidentally caused the death of an- 
other might fly to one of these cities, as an 
asylum from the avenger of blood, until his 
case could be properly considered. On the 
west side of the Jordan the three cities were 
Hebron, Shechem, and Kedesh of Naphtali; on 
the east the three were Golan, Ramoth Gilead, 
and Bezer. The tribes were complete without 
reckoning Levi. This tribe was separated to 
the office of religion; it therefore had no specific 
territory, but constituted the priesthood and 
was to receive its support from the community 
at large. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the spirit manifested by Joshua during all 
these important transactions. He was as wise 
in his methods as he was unselfish in his mo- 
tives; he was as skillful a ruler in peace as he 
was a successful general in war. 

The account of this division of the territory 
among the tribes forms the second part of the 
Book of Joshua,! the ‘‘ Domesday Book’’ of 
Palestine, as it has been called. The laws that 
were established for the government of the peo- 
ple were eminently wise and patriotic. God 
was recognized as the ‘‘ Lord of the Soil,’’? and 
every fifty years he resumed possession of the 
territory and then returned it to the descend- 
ants of the original owners. It has been sup- 
posed that the suggestion of this plan was of 
Egyptian origin. The king of Egypt, during 
the administration of Joseph, was recognized as 
the proprietor of the land, and leased it out on 
a rent which is supposed to correspond to the 
tithes paid by the Israelites. The people were 
thus, in a sense, an independent body, cultivat- 
ing their hereditary farms, whose boundaries 
always remained the same. A neighbor’s land- 
mark was not to be removed, and the attempt 
to remove it in later days was denounced by 
prophets with great severity. The law against 
usury was enforced. Loans, however, might 
be made as a charitable accommodation, and 
the only taxes were the two tenths, or tithes, 
and other religious offerings. The first tenth 
was given to the tribe of Leyi for maintaining 
a learned nobility, and in remuneration for 
their surrender of a twelfth of the land; the 
second tenth was the tithe of the poor. The 
only public revenue of this theocratic common- 
wealth was that of the sacred treasury, and cor- 
responding to this the only public expenditures 
were for religious worship. The commerce of 


1 Joshua xiii-xxiii. 
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the country was confined to the inland caravan 
trade. The people seem to have been blind at 
this period to the maritime advantages of their 
location. Their ports remained for a consider- 
able time in possession of their enemies, and 
were the last places conquered. The manu- 
factures of the people supplied their limited 
wants; they brought from Egypt the arts of 
weaving woolen, linen, and probably cotton 
stuffs, and also the art of dyeing and bleaching, 
of making vessels, of werking in iron and pre- 
cious metals, and of doing many kinds of orna- 
mental work which were used mostly in con- 
nection with the altars and sacred vessels of 
their religious worship. It thus came to pass 
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that the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob found a home in the land of promise; 
under his own vine and fig tree dwelt each 
man with his family. Until after the death of 
Joshua there was no serious disturbance of the 
harmony of the nation. The misunderstanding 
between the tribes on this and that side of the 
Jordan was peacefully adjusted. The tribes 
beyond the river, although they had raised a 
public altar to God, disclaimed all intention of 
doing violence to the honor of a single national 
place of worship. They raised the altar not to 
offer rival sacrifices, but with the laudable pur- 
pose of affirming to posterity that their tribes, 
also, were a part of the national confederacy. 


CHAPTER: Vi. 
JOSHUA AND JUDGES CONTRASTED. 


ITH the conquest of Canaan the tribes 
\ \/ entered on another era in their event- 
ful history. They now found them- 
selves a settled nation in the divinely appointed 
land. They were no more a wandering tribe, 
but a civilized and agricultural people. | A feel- 
ing of repose and gratitude filled their hearts. 
The festivals of the harvest and the vintage 
were commemorations of this sense of comfort 
and possession. The country, as we have seen, 
had previously been inhabited by a remarkable 
people; and the history of the Israelites down 
to the Captivity was to give evidence of their 
proximity to the Canaanite peoples, with their 
peculiar social customs and heathen rites. It 
has been well remarked that their occupancy of 
the chosen land bears a somewhat similar rela- 
tion to the entrance of the Christian Church 
into territories of the Roman empire, once 
possessed by pagan peoples. They, asa holy 
people, were occupying that territory as a holy 
land. Their land was peculiarly secluded by 
sea, by desert, and by river from the surround- 
ing world. They were a people who were to 
dwell alone among the nations of the earth, 
and yet their land was so central, lying be- 
tween Assyria and Egypt, that it already pos- 
sessed present influence and the prophecy of 
subsequent enlargement. Like Greece, it was 
small and compact, and yet large enough to 
develop a legitimate rivalry among its own va- 
rious tribes. It possessed a sufficient diversity 
of productions to stimulate the ambition of an 
agricultural people. It was peculiarly fitted by 
its conformation and its geographical position 
to give birth to a Bible for all nations, to be the 
home of him who was the Desire, and is to be 
the King, of all peoples, and to be the cradle 
of that Church which eventually is to fill the 
whole earth. 





Remnants of the Canaanite people still re- 
mained in the land. One glance at this people, 
as we pass, will be instructive. Usually the 
remnants of a partially conquered people take 
refuge among the mountains. This was true 
of the Gothic people in Spain after the invasion 
of the Moors; this has been true repeatedly 
of the brave Highlanders in Scotland. But in 
Palestine the old inhabitants took refuge not 
in the mountains but in the plains. Their iron 
chariots and war horses enabled them to pos- 
sess the plains, while the invaders were often 
driven to the mountains. Generally speaking, 
the Israelites possessed the hill country, and 
the Canaanites the plains. With only their in- 
fantry, the Israelites were no match for the 
cavalry and chariots of the Canaanites in the 
plains. Indeed, during the greater part of 
their sojourn in Palestine, they were not mas- 
ters of their own plains, but were at one time 
at the mercy of the Canaanites, and at another 
of the Syrians. The battle of Merom forms an 
exception to the general rule in that Israel’s 
victory was on the level ground against the 
cavalry of Jabin.! The old inhabitants also re- 
tained, for the most part, possession of their 
strong fortresses.. Their cities were great and 
fenced up to heaven.? At the first onset the 
invaders, carried away by fiery enthusiasm, 
overcame some of these fortresses, but later 
the older inhabitants maintained their ground 
and held their walled cities. The Avites, and 
other aboriginal peoples, also remained in the 
land. Along the seacoast were the Phcenician 
cities, The Canaanites long remained in Gezer 
under tribute; possibly they became again in- 
dependent. But they were finally dispossessed 
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his daughter, the wife of Solomon. Beth- 
shean, which was called the ‘‘Jebus of the 
North,’’? remained a heathen city under the 
name of Scythopolis to the time of the Chris- 
tian era. It was situated on the route from 
Jerusalem to Damascus. On the northern 
frontier, and in other parts of the land, there 
were races ruled by independent kings, which 
retained their independence until the time of 
David; and there were also friendly and tribu- 
tary tribes, such as the Kenites who were re- 
lated by blood; they had already settled in the 
far south on the edge of the desert. Saul 
spared them! when sent by Samuel to destroy 
the Amalekites among whom they . dwelt. 
There were other tributary tribes who seemed 
to have maintained that relationship until the 
time of Solomon. 

Judah had to struggle along for quiet posses- 
sion of the territory it had chosen. At the 
conquest it boasted more fighting men than 
Ephraim; it also had a higher military repu- 
tation. Judah held the land on all sides of 
Jerusalem except the north. Soon, her terri- 
tory being too small, she engaged in numerous 
wars in which Simeon gave valuable help. In 
these tribal campaigns Bezek was conquered.’ 
Hebron next fell before the power of the invad- 
ers.* The Canaanites had secured possession of 
it after its conquest by Joshua. But Caleb had 
claimed it and was determined to conquer it. 
Forty-five years before he had passed through 
. it on his dangerous journey asaspy. Then he 
was full of manly strength; but now, though 
he was old, he was determined to: lead the at- 
tacking forces. The finest grapes in Palestine 
grew on the slopes of its valleys; and as the 
site of the Cave of Machpelah, where lay the 
bodies of the heroic founders of the race, it was 
dear to the hearts of the Israelites. Descend- 
ants of the once-dreaded Anakim were its mas- 
ters. But heroic determination inspired the 
hearts of Caleb and his men, and soon they 
were masters of the historic town. Henceforth, 
it was the capital of the southern tribes, amid 
the varied experiences of the nation, until 
David captured Jebus and made that town im- 
mortal as the Jerusalem of song and story. As 
we shall see later, Debir had formerly been 
called ‘‘ Kirjath-sepher,”’ the ‘‘ book town,”’ It 
was located about three miles west of Heb- 
ron. 
and enkindled enthusiasm. Caleb offered the 
hand of his daughter as a prize to the brave 
leader who should take Debir. Othniel, whose 
name meant ‘‘Lion of God,’’ and a younger 
brother, or perhaps a nephew, of Caleb, became 
master of Debir and claimed Achsah as his 
bride. She, however, desired a south land in 
3 Judges i, 10-20, 
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which springs of water abounded, and her re- 
quest was granted, In this way the Kenizzites 
came to possess the higher and the lower 
springs. Zephath was now destroyed, and its 
site received the name of Hormah, ‘the 
banned”? or destruction. Judah also took Gaza, 
Askelon, and Ekron, cities of Philistia, to- 
gether with the land in which these cities 
lay; but again the chariots of the Canaanites 
were victorious and’ possession of these cities 
had to be given up and Judah retired again 
to the hills. Many of the foreign clans ranged 
themselves under the flag of Judah, and this 
tribe became very powerful. 

The first national Sanctuary in Palestine 
would naturally have been established at 
Bethel; but at the early stage of the conquest 
it was still in the hands of the Canaanites. The 
Ark, therefore, found its seat at Shiloh, where 
it remained through the period of the Judges 
until it was carried to the fatal battlefield. At 
the first, the Ark was at Gilgal, but as the con- 
querors entered farther into the country, a 
more central situation became necessary. Shi- 
loh was probably chosen, not because of the 
strength, beauty, or ancient associations of the 
place, but rather because of its comparative se- 
clusion. Shiloh is supposed to have been nine- 
teen miles north of Jerusalem, and eleven south 
of Shechem. During the period named it was 
the center of the worship of Jehovah. The 
name Shiloh was given probably because of the 
‘rest’? which now came to the weary conquer- 
ors in this quiet valley. Nevertheless, Shiloh 
was intended only as the temporary resting 
place of the Ark. The conquerors early fixed 
upon Shechem as the capital. This was the 
ancient city near which Jacob first encamped, 
when he returned from Padan-aram;! it was 
then a city of the Hivites. It was now the 
center of the great and haughty tribe of Eph- 
raim to which Joshua himself belonged. Un- 
der an oak near Shechem, Jacob buried the am- 
ulets and teraphim of his household. His sons 
returned with their flocks to this fertile region. 
After the conquest, as we have seen, Joseph’s 
bones were buried in his inheritance near 
Shechem. Alike because of its central position 
and sacred associations, it became a gathering- 
place of the tribes. Here were the two sacred 
mountains, Ebal and Gerizim, about which 
gathered the associations of the curses and 
blessings of the law. Here Joshua won the 
tribes to a solid engagement to serve Jehovah. 
Gerizim was the oldest Sanctuary in Palestine, 
reaching to the days of Abraham and Melchize- 
dek; on its summit, according to Dean Stanley,” 
are still pointed out, in Samaritan traditions, 
the twelve stones which Joshua laid in order. 
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In their traditions he is enshrined alone of the 
Jewish heroes, after the time of Moses. He is 
“‘King Joshua,’”’ and he takes up his abode on 
the ‘‘blessed mountain,’’ as Gerizim is always 
called. At Shechem, Joshua, as we shall soon 
see, appears as the representative of his tribe, 
checking its pride and warning it of approach- 
ing danger. 

It is evident that now dark shadows were be- 
ginning to fall on the heart of Joshua. He saw 
the dangers to which the people were exposed 
because of the influences exerted upon them by 
their heathen neighbors. It is touching in the 
extreme to study the history of Joshua at this 
critical and pathetic period of his life. From 
their isolated strongholds in the land, the Ca- 
naanites were still able to hold the Israelites in 
check, and by the influence of their idolatry to 
weaken their faith. A reaction soon began, 
and the Canaanites were speedily recovering 
themselves so that they drove the Israelites 
from the lowlands to the difficult mountainous 
heights. Joshua was now stricken in years. 
He had lived quietly for some time at Timnath- 
serah in Mount Ephraim. He knew that the 
end was approaching. He, therefore, ordered 
all Israel to assemble at Shechem.' This spot, 
as we have seen, was sacred in the history of 
the nation. Here Abraham erected his first 
altar in Canaan. Here was the first national 
burial place, although the sepulchers of some 
patriarchs were at Hebron. Joshua summoned 
the people to renew the covenant which had 
been made with Jehovah at Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim. He delivered two solemn addresses, 
reminding the people of God’s wonderful ful- 
fillnrent of the promises he had made to their 
fathers. He then caused them to renew their 
covenant with God. Joshua was not a great 
poet like Moses; and he uttered no words of 
farewell in poetic strains as did his mighty 
predecessor.. The prophetic spirit, however, 
rested upon him, and in his last exhortation 
he charged the people to serve Jehovah, and 
warned them against the evils, of whose com- 
ing he had sad forebodings, Here in Shechem, 
among his last acts, he set up? a pillar of stone, 
in harmony with the customs of the time, to 
remind the people of the solemnity of their 
vow to their God, and the God of their fathers. 
Then the brave soldier and knightly leader 
passed away. He, as truly as Moses, is called 
the ‘‘servant of the Lord.”® He died ‘at the 
age of 110 years, and in his own city of Tim- 
nath-serah he was buried. Dean Stanley calls 
attention to the fact that on the summit of the 
Giant’s Hill, overlooking the Bosphorus and 
the Black Sea, the vast tomb of Joshua is 
shown by the Mohammedans. But the Jewish 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OF JOSHUA. 


people cherished the rememibrance of his sep- 
ulcher with fuller knowledge. In the same 
grave in Timnath-serah, according to an an- 
cient tradition, were buried the stone knives 
used in the circumcision at Gilgal. These 
were long sought as relics by those who visited 
the tomb of Joshua. Thus he died twenty-five 
or twenty-six years after crossing the Jordan, 
full of years and full of honor, and in his death 
the light of Israel for a time went out. 

Doctor Geikie! reminds us that the investiga- 
tions of our own day have linked the present 
and the remote past by the discovery of what 
seems almost beyond question to be the tomb 
of Joshua. M. Victor Guérin has the credit 
of this remarkable discovery. And the same 
writer further affirms that in 1870 additional 
confirmation, that this was really the tomb of 
Joshua, was obtained from the discovery made 
in it by Abbé Richard. It is said in our Greek 
Bible that the Israelites when they interred 
Joshua buried with him the flint knives used 
at Gilgal. While examining the tomb with 
that thought in mind, and in company witha 
priest from Jerusalem, and the sheik of the vil- 
lage El-Birzeit, the Abbé actually found in it 
a great number of flint knives which had been 
hidden in the soil of the different chambers of 
the sepulcher. Some doubt has been thrown, 
however, upon this identification, and the 
value of these discoveries. 

Thus died the successor of Moses. He wasa 
superb example of a warrior, blameless, fear- 
less, and devout. He was such a man as would 
kindle the imagination of poets who delight to 
describe the brave, tender, and pious knights of 
the Middle Ages. In him manly strength was 
beautifully combined with womanly tender- 
ness. He led conquering armies and inflicted 
terrible judgments, because he believed him- 
self to be an obedient instrument in the hand 
of God. He is certainly one of the grandest 
characters on the page of history, ancient or 
modern, sacred or profane. He appointed no 
successor. He left the people in the land of 
milk and honey, with many of the blessings of 
freedom and with marvelous opportunities for 
growth and progress, should they remain obe- 
dient to God. But their disobedience in not 
rooting out their ancient and implacable foes 
led to continual warfare, destroying their peace 
and freedom, and, before long, to a humiliating 
and degrading captivity. 

We now breathe a new historic atmosphere. 
We are still in the time of the theocracy, and 
yet we enter a different realm as we pass from 
the rule of Joshua to that of the Judges. We 
have gone from an age of comparative law and 
of acknowledged authority into a period of 
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reckless rule and of lawless outbreaks. It is 
the heroic age of Hebrew history. It abounds 
in wild adventures, and in feats of wonderful 
valor. We have followed the nation of slaves 
until we have seen them become a people in 
the land promised to their fathers. All Scrip- 
ture is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, and 
for varied forms of instruction; but the period 
before us is disappointing as regards the moral 
and religious condition of Israel. It is, how- 
ever, rich in varied interest, in romantic inci- 
dents, in rough heroism, and in the union of 
ancient manners with national evidences of true 
faith and religious devotion. It is also a period 
marked by tragical pathos and heroic deeds, 
as is no other period of Jewish history. Per- 
sonal activity and individual daring, with 
corresponding craft, were necessary qualifica- 
tions for office on the part of those leaders 
known as Judges. We passat once into a realm 
where barbaric savagery is common, and where 
the gentler virtues are rare. We are conscious 
-of a great change from the calm majesty of 
Moses and Joshua to the reckless daring and 
turbulent authority of Gideon, Jephthah and 
Samson. These men are great in a sort of bar- 
baric chivalry as rulers, rather than as calm 
and dignified administrators of justice, as were 
Joshua and Moses. We have come into an 
atmosphere that is distinctly more human than 
divine. In some portions of the Hebrew writ- 
ings the divine element so predominates that 
we almost forget that the actors and writers 
were men of like passions with ourselves; but 
in studying the period of the Judges we almost 
wonder that men of such earthly impulses and 
unholy passions could have been used by God 
as his instruments in carrying out high and 
holy designs. These leaders were often both 
barbarous and brutal. This book recalls us 
from the high ideals of a chosen people to the 
delinquencies, irregularities, and rugged wick- 
edness of men and women who were of the 
earth and earthy. It is a part of the glory of 
divine revelation that it does not create or 
magnify the virtues of its heroes, and does not 
deny or minimize their vices. No part of the 
Bible gives so great pain as the Book of Judges. 
Idolatry, impurity, and cruelty abound; but 
the Bible nowhere sanctions any act of cruelty, 
treachery, or impurity. It merely states the 
facts, without comment, and leaves future gen- 
erations to pass their own judgments. All 
admit that the moral tone of the time was bad, 
that the light was dim, that the standard was 
low. And yet men did not live up to this dim 
light, nor this low standard. The heroes of 
that day are not models for our day. They 
were ruthless chieftains, stern swordsmen, and 
rough rulers. Their very imperfections give 
the greater glory to the divine grace which 
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could use them. One finds it difficult in read- 
ing this book to understood how such barba- 
rous men could become the deliverers of the 
children of God. Over against the Book of 
Judges, as we shall see later, is the Book of 
Ruth. The one is all wildness and roughness, 
the other all sweetness, tenderness, and beauty. 
We must not lay such undue emphasis, how- 
ever, on the human element in this book as to 
neglect the divine purpose which underlies the 
history, and which controlled the events. In 
studying the book, as in studying the life of 
him who was, in the largest measure, the Word 
of God, we are to lay just emphasis alike on 
the divine and the human elements. God, if 
we may so say, did the best he could with the 
material in his hand, Often his laws were 
shaped to the exigencies of men’s hearts. God 
takes men where he finds them, and deals with 
them on the plane whereon they stand. His 
purpose is to lift them to higher levels, and to 
make them noble. Even the best men are but 
men at best. God’s chosen people as a whole 
were occasionally in rebellion against him; and 
even those who were chosen from the chosen 
people, as God’s agents and the leaders of their 
race, were wayward and rebellious at times toa 
startling degree. There is a wild freshness 
about this period which is full of danger, and 
at the same time full of promise; it suggests 
freedom from restraint, and also inspires the 
hope that under proper guidance it may become 
an element of vast blessing to the race whom 
God is training for his service. In this period 
we move amid mountain and woodland scenery; 
we are thrilled by incidents of romance, and 
are inspired by evidences of chivalry. It has 
both its dark and its bright side. It is a time 
when liberty degenerates into license, and 
when freedom becomes violence and anarchy. 
In the atmosphere of this time, what is human 
too often becomes barbarous, savage, and even 
bestial. We have here no story of pastoral 
purity, idyllic simplicity, or personal right- 
eousness; we have here no epic of knightly 
valor associated with personal purity, and no 
saintly bravery without its unsaintly and pain- 
fully human elements. Side by side, we find 
the pathos of tragedy and the fascination of 
romance, ! 

Attention has been frequently called to the 
vein of humor, and even of drollery, which 
marks portions of this period. The men of 
Dan appear before us with a twinkle in their 
eyes, and a smile on their lips as they ask their 
conundrums. Samson is a rollicking, joking, 
dashing giant and hero. He makes a joke 
when in the last terrible scene of his life; for 
he then prays to be avenged ‘for one of my 
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two eyes.’? No fewer than four times does the 
historian remind us that ‘‘in those days there 
was no king in Israel,’’ but ‘‘every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes.’’ The 
result of this state of lawlessness was, aS we are 
told frequently, that ‘the children of Israel 
did evil in the sight of the Lord.” We are 
then told, again and again, that ‘the children 
of Israel cried unto the Lord.”’ Here we have 
cause and effect; we have sin producing pun- 
ishment, and punishment resulting in peni- 
tence, and penitence expressing itself in prayer, 
and prayer, earnestly offered, securing deliver- 
ance. We have in turn blessings leading to 
presumption, and presumption advancing to 
apostasy. There is thus here a regular cycle of 
cause and effect. Weare ina period of transi- 
tion. The restraining influences exercised by 
Moses and Joshua have ceased; and the author- 
ity later to be exercised by kings has not yet 
begun. The danger from hostile tribes has, in 
part, passed away, and the disintegrating ten- 
dency of peace without any controlling national 
bond, or religious principle, is fully manifested. 
There is danger, also, lest the conquered popu- 
lation shall make common cause against the 
invaders. These populations have never been 
fully expelled nor entirely subdued. They were 
to the Hebrews in the land what the Britons 
were to the invading Saxons, and what the 
Saxons later were to the Danes and to the Nor- 
mans. These partially conquered tribes were 
biding their time and would some day mass 
their forces and perhaps conquer their con- 
querors. Nations outside of Palestine were also 
hostile to the Hebrews. There was danger that 
much of the work done by Joshua would be 
undone by these combined influences. Within 
were apostasy and division; without were se- 
duction and hostility. At times there was dan- 
ger lest the Israelites should be driven out of 
the Promised Land. 

But the change from a wandering to a settled 
life had been made; the children of God had 
become the repository of a new religion, given 
amid cloud and flame on Mount Sinai. They 
' had secured a foothold in the Promised Land, 
They had acquired familiarity with their new 
life, and they must cease to be herdsmen and 
become agriculturalists. In this advance from 
a nomadic to a settled life, there necessarily 
was retrogression as well as progression. Hu- 
man progress is not a steadily flowing river, 
but rather a tide that ebbs and flows; but on 
the whole there is progress in the right direc- 
tion. The Hebrews had received a_ partial 
training, even while in the Wilderness, for 
their settled life in Palestine. Their long halts 
gave them opportunity to cultivate fields, to 
sow seed, and to reap harvests. They were 
then in process of training for their great ca- 
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reer. They had become already, to a large 
degree, an agricultural people. Nothing but 
the persecutions to which they have been so 
cruelly subjected, with a corresponding inse- 
curity of property, have transformed the Jews 
of to-day into a mercantile rather than an agri- 
cultural race. The Hebrews in Palestine were 
ceasing-to be a hermit nation, and were taking 
their place among the nations of the world. 

They were also to enter into certain commer- 
cial relations with the other nations who in- 
habited the seaboard of Palestine; these were 
especially ‘the Phcenicians and Philistines. 
Tyre and Sidon were already strong and pros- 
perous towns; and these and other towns were 
only too glad of the opportunity to do busi- 
ness with the Israelites. The Philistines were 
most hostile in their spirit, and less willing to 
enter into commercial relations. The Philis- 
tines had, themselves, at a very early day, been 
immigrants like the Israelites: They were 
probably descendants of Ham’s son, Mizraim; 
and probably migrated into Canaan from Caph- 
tor, which is variously understood to be Crete, - 
Cyprus, or Egypt. Without doubt they were 
the Caphtorim who supplanted the Avim and 
other early settlers. The Philistines who 
formed treaties with Abraham and Isaac were 
a pastoral people, but with a king and warlike 
organizations. They were still, in the time of 
the Judges, a warlike rather than a commier- 
cial people; and they still possessed a vigorous 
military organization. The five confederate 
cities of Philistia, Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, 
Gath, and Ekron, were sufficiently strong to 
dispossess Dan, to conquer Judah, and to make 
their power felt by other tribes as well. 

This condition of hostility, and the change 
from a nomadic to a settled life were among 
the forces which were controlling the children 
of Israel at this time. Unfortunately, they 
showed at times great rivalry among them- 
selves. Deborah complains of the apathy of 
Reuben, Dan, and Asher during the oppres- 
sion experienced by Zebulun and Naphtali. 
Judah and Ephraim are always more or less 
hostile. Judah is seldom mentioned, and the 
silence is suggestive of indifference to the wel- 
fare of the tribes as a whole, and of a selfish 
regard for its own interests. Only one, proba- 
bly, of the many Judges belonged to the tribe 
of Judah — Othniel, the Kenizzite, who was the 
first of the Judges. Asa southern tribe, Judah 
had less need of these remarkable and provi- 
dential deliverers. Although Judah did not 
entirely escape the oppression of the Amorites 
and of the Philistines, still they were not so 
continually under the heel of oppression as 
were some of the other tribes. The fuller glory 
of Judah came in connection with the brilliant 
career of David. Ephraim lost no opportunity 
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of asserting her superiority; and the seed was 
already sown which brought forth fruit in the 
subsequent division of the kingdom. The 
tribes east of the Jordan were not only sepa- 
rated from their brethren on the west, but 
were not even fully united among themselves. 
Reuben’s isolation was far from honorable, and 
the tribe finally sank into permanent obscur- 
ity. This tribe gave the people no judge, no 
hero, no prophet; and Deborah, with scorn, 
rebukes Reuben for indifference or cowardice. 
Gad and Manasseh had a more honorable rec- 
ord. We have have not, therefore, a very 
hopeful picture of the tribes at this period. On 
the west bank we have Judah and Simeon in 
comparative isolation, but, because of purity 
and discipline, the strongest of the groups. 
But the remainder of the tribes we see dis- 
united, and submitting with more or less grace 
to the superiority claimed by Ephraim. - On 
the east bank Gad and half Manasseh are on 
fairly good terms with each other and with the 
western tribes, but separated by the Jordan 
from intimate fellowship; while Reuben, as we 
have seen, remains in ignoble seclusion. For- 
tunately for Israel their foes were also divided 
among themselves. The league hastily formed 
against Joshua came to naught, as we have 
already seen. A similar fate awaited subse- 
quent leagues formed against the Hebrews. 
The accounts of their attacks and their defeats 
in detail will come before us later. 

We have thus seen that the period of the 
Judges was one of liberty, degenerating into 
license. We have seen that the people were 
rapidly passing from a pastoral to an agricul- 
tural state. We have seen that, both inside and 
outside of Palestine, the Israelites were coming 
into closer contact with their heathen neigh- 
bors. These neighbors, while superior in cul- 
ture, were vastly inferior in morality. We have 
seen that the tribes were falling apart into sel- 
fish groups, or equally selfish isolations, when 
_ the pressure of a common danger was removed; 
and we have also seen that there was a strong 
tendency to apostasy from God, and to the 
adoption of the abominations of prevalent idol- 
atries. 

The tendency toward idolatry was the sad- 
dest of all the drifts observed at this time. 
This tendency was held sharply in check while 
Israel wandered in the Wilderness; there, as 
has been well said, they lived in a religious hot- 
house. They did not breathe the common at- 
mosphere, but dwelt in a world of their own. 
Their religious faith was the result of spirit- 
ually favorable conditions. But without trial 
there can be no real virtue; mere innocence is 
not robust virtue. When the test came they 


were not equal to its severity; and when temp- | 
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mer restraints and too often yielded to the 
fascinations of idolatry. ‘Those who lived at a 
distance from the tabernacle at Shiloh might 
go up to it once a year for the most attractive 
of the feasts, that of the Tabernacles; but ab- 
sent from the tabernacle, the duties of religion 
were largely forgotten. The law was not read, 
religious ceremonies were not observed, and 
many grew up ignorant of the past glorious 
history, of the present important duty, and of 
the sublime future possibilities of the race. 
Superstitious observances soon crept into the 
worship of Jehovah. Images were introduced; 
God’s name and worship were profaned; and 
Jehovah only became oue of many gods, and 
in some instances his worship was entirely 
abandoned and that of Baal and Ashtoreth sub- 
stituted.! 

Israel experienced great dangers in mingling 
with the surrounding populations. Had Israel 
been true to God, the dark scenes in her his- 
tory, at this time, would never have been en- 
acted, and the record would be bright and 
beautiful. Israel was now planting the seed 
which was to bring forth in distant centuries 
her two captivities, with their painful experi- 
ences and enduring results. It is easy to trace 
the causes which led to these captivities, in the 
intercourse at this time with the Canaanites. 

Some writers have compared this period to 
the heroic age in Greece; and there are points 
of analogy between the two periods. There 
was in both cases an invasion of the new terri- 
tory; and in both, also, the bravery of heroes 
in resisting invaders and of invaders in seeking 
possession of desirable dominion. There was 
in both the painful mingling of virtue and vice, 
of heroic self-sacrifice with savagery and sin; 
but in the case of the children of Israel there 
was a strain of heavenly music even amid the 
wildest and most sinful revelries. There was 
some consciousness of a divine mission even in 
the commission of sinful acts, and there was 
some reliance on God, even while there was a 
recklessness in evil. The conscience of Israel 
was at times active; and such a conscience the 
pagan heroes did not and could not possess. 
An analogy has also been found between this 
period and the age of Christian chivalry in con- 
nection with the Crusades. This analogy is 
much more accurate; for over parts of this 
same territory in its later age went the crusa- 
ders to rescue the tomb of Christ from the 
hand of the infidel. These crusaders illustrated 
many of the qualities, both of nobility and of 
baseness, found in the earlier period. They 
were at times brave and noble; at other times 
mean, selfish, abominable, and brutally cruel. 
There was thusa startling mixture of good and 
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evil in both movements; often the evil tri- 
umphed, and the good was overthrown. But, 
even in their ignoble motives, there were 
times of high and noble purposes; and in both 
cases the invaders contributed directly or indi- 
rectly to the progress of the race. 

The writer of the Book of Judges is un- 
known. Some have ascribed it to Samuel; it 
may have been written by him or some other 
prophet who lived early in the reign of King 
Saul. The frequent expression ‘‘in those days 
there was no king in Israel,’’ seems to imply 
that the book was written after the kingdom 
was established. It seems clear, also, that it 
was written before the kingdom fell to David, 
because we are told in the first chapter that 
‘“‘the Jebusites dwelt with the children of Ben- 
jamin in Jerusalem, unto this day”’; but we 
know that one of the first acts of David was 
to expel the Jebusites from Jerusalem. The 
’ book traces the steps by which the people de- 
parted from God. It shows at the same time 
God’s patience with their wanderings, while he 
mingled long-suffering with timely chastise- 
ment. On four occasions the Angel-Jehovah, 
the Jesus of the Old Testament, appeared for 
the deliverance of the people.1 The chronol- 
ogy of the period is involved in obscurity. 
Clear marks of time are wanting; different 
writers vary in their estimate as to the number 
of years covered by the book. It is thus ex- 
tremely difficult to arrive at the exact facts. 
Sometimes the narratives of the Judges run 
parallel to one another, and no great reliance 
can be placed upon the recurring numbers of 
twenty, forty, and eighty. The aggregate of 
the years of alternate oppressions and deliver- 
ance gives no satisfactory result. There are no 
-quotations in the New Testament from the 
Book of Judges; but in Acts xiii, 20, and He- 
brews xi, 32, there are references to the history 
narrated in the book; and in the Psalms and in 
the Prophets there are frequent references to 
the book. 

The deliverers, who were called Judges, are 
an interesting class of men. They were a very 
different class of men from the ordinary admin- 
istrators of justice among the Hebrews. They 
were specially raised up by God to deliver his 
people from powerful foes. Their rank was not 
hereditary, and the selection of Judges was not 
limited to any one tribe. They were the unique 
rulers of Israel during the theocracy from 
Joshua to Saul. The name by which they are 
called, ‘‘Shophetim,’’ is derived from a word 
signifying “to judge.’? ‘This word bears a 
close resemblance to that which designates the 
governors or Suffetes of the Carthaginians, a 
colony of the Tyrians, who carried the name 
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from Phcenicia. Their rulers, in the time of 
the Punic War, Livy, the Roman historian, 
named Suffetes. The Hebrew Shophetim were 
military dictators rather than regularly con- 
«stituted magistrates. Their authority was ex- 
traordinary and exceptional, growing out of 
the emergencies of their time, reminding us of 
that of the Roman dictators, as it was often 
military rather than judicial. Eli and Samuel 
were exceptions, they being only civil rulers. 
The Judges have been not inaptly compared to 
Arab Sheiks, or Indian Sachems. They were 
not kings, for Jehovah was king; neither were 
they heads of tribes. In some features of their 
work they remind us of the chieftains of the 
Scotch Highlanders and of the heads of clans 
in the very early days of Russian history. 
They wore no badges of office, had no salaries, 
and their rule was not hereditary. They were 
to be reformers in peace and leaders of armies 
in war. We have already seen that the Hebrew 
people were semi-barbarians, and in this law- 
less and anarchistic period, they needed rulers 
of exceptional character and authority. These 
Judges exercised their authority within the 
limits of their own tribes. The case of De- 
borah may be an exception, as we are told that 
she sat under her palm tree and judged the 
tribes of Israel.1 But even in her gallant en- 
terprise to break the organized confederacy of 
the Canaanites, some of the tribes took no part 
and did not apparently recognize her authority. 
The Judges were of different tribes and came 
forward as the necessities of the hour de- 
manded. The dignity of the Judge was for life; 
but the succession was irregular. There were 
periods during which the people were without 
rulers; and long periods of foreign oppression 
occurred while the Hebrews groaned without 
deliverers. God sometimes, in marked ways, 
called men to the office of Judge; but the peo- 
ple usually chose, under providential guidance, 
the man most likely to lead them successfully 
against the common enemy. Fifteen Judges 
are named during a period sometime after 
Joshua to the coronation of Saul. Othniel, the 
first of the number, was probably of the great 
tribe of Judah. He delivered the people from 
the tyranny of the king of Mesopotamia, and 
he ruled in peace for forty years. Shamgar’s 
tribe is uncertain. Ehud was of the tribe of 
Benjamin. He delivered Israel from the Moab- 
ites, by slaying Eglon, their king,-at Jericho, 
and then raising an army and defeating the foe 
in battle. Deborah and Barak were of the great 
northern tribe of Ephraim. Gideon was of 
Manasseh. Tola of Issachar; Jair and Jephthah 
of the transjordanic region. Elon was of Zeb- 
ulun. Samson was of Dan, and his enemies 
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were the Philistines on the southwestern fron- 
tier. 

These were rough times in the history of 
Israel. One cannot help wondering what the 
condition of things would have been if Israel 
had not yielded to the idolatry of surrounding 
nations, but had remained loyal to Jehovah, 
establishing a strong federal government with 
its center the Sanctuary of Jehovah. We 
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should then have had a united people instead 
of an assemblage of jealous and sometimes hos- 
tile tribes. Then the whole land might have 
come into the possession of Israel; then no ene- 
mies of alien blood and faith would have re- 
mained within their borders; then they had 
gone on conquering and to conquer, with God 
as their Leader, and with his service as their 
dominant motive. 


: CHAPTER VII. 
THE FIFTEEN JUDGES. 


E have seen that, after the death of 
Joshua and the elders, there was a 
succession of Judges who exercised 
authority over the nation. Some of these 
Judges, however, were placed over only a por- 
tion of the nation. There were, as already 
stated, fifteen of them in all. In the Book of 
Judges twelve of them are named. Abimelech 
is not mentioned there, and the names of Eli 
and Samuel are omitted as they are recorded in 
the First Book of Samuel. With the exception 
of Eli, and possibly Samuel, none of them were 
taken from the tribe of Levi, and no notice is 
taken of any military service performed by 
Tola, Ibzan, Elon, or Abdon. During the time 
that they filled this office, the land seems to 
have enjoyed a condition of comparative peace. 
Jephthah and the three Judges who succeeded 
him seem to have limited their authority to 
northeastern Israel, beyond the Jordan, while 
the scene of Samson’s exploits was southwest- 
ern Israel. Some have supposed that he was 
contemporary with Eli who judged Israel at 
Shiloh. These Judges did not constitute an 
organic part of the government; their author- 
ity was exercised by the common consent of 
the people. The general affairs of the several 
' tribes were managed by their elders, partly ac- 
cording to rules contained in the Mosaic law, 
but still more largely according to various an- 
cient usages. The tribes were not bound by 
any permanent civil head; they, therefore, 
acted each one by its own decision, or a few in 
concert, and often independently of the nation 
as a whole. 

It may be well, at this point, to have a defin- 
ite statement regarding the order of the succes- 
sion of these Judges, together with the length 
of service of each one. The dignity was con- 
ferred upon the Judges for life. There were, 
however, periods when there were no Judges, 
and the commonwealth was without appointed 
tulers. There being no central government, 
each tribe acted for itself, and, indeed, ‘‘ every 
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man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.”! East of the Jordan, Ehud, Jephthah, 
Elon, and Jair delivered the people from for- 
eign foes and governed the tribes. Barak and 
Tola governed the northern tribes, Abdon the 
central, and Ibzan and Samson the southern. 
These Judges exercised an authority but little 
inferior to that of kings. They were the pro- 
tectors of the people, the defenders of religion, 
the avengers of crime, and particularly the op- 
ponents of idolatry. They received no salary 
for their service and they lived without the 
splendor of palaces, equipages, or attendants. 
We give the names of the Judges and the time 
of their service, with the length of sérvice of 
each, as far as these facts can be discovered in 
the mass of vague and sometimes contradictory 
statements accessible: 


YEARS 
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According to this the period from Othniel to 
Saul, including the years of oppression, is about 
490 years. But according to other chronolo- 
gies it is only about 310 years, of which period 
111 were under the oppression of foreign foes. 
But, doubtless, some of these periods overlap 
each other, and perhaps it is impossible to be 
certain regarding the length of the period, or 
to reconcile the statements in different books 
of the Old and New Testaments. Doubtless, 
there are facts with which we are not familiar, 
which, if known, would make all this entirely 
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clear. We are also able to give a tentative 
table of oppressors and deliverers: 


OPPRESSORS. YEARS. DELIVERERS. 
1. Mesopotamians...... 8 Othniel. 
2g Moabitesss.cess se aa 18 Ehud. 
3. North Canaanites....+ 20 Deborah and Barak, 
4. Midianites .......... 7 ° Gideon. 
5, ‘Ammonites... a5. 18 Jephthah. 
G2 Philistines ss. .cescss 40 Samson. 


All are agreed that the time from the death of 
Joshua to the election of Saul was at least a 
period over 4oo years, although the exact time 
is variously estimated by different authorities,! 
The recollection of the wonderful story of 
God’s deliverance from Egypt, and of his pro- 
tection during the Exodus and the sojourn in 
the Wilderness, was never effaced from the 
minds of the people of Israel. Although they 
often wandered far from God, they still re- 
tained memories of these remarkable displays 
of power for their protection and for the de- 
struction of their foes. They were still sur- 
rounded by warlike neighbors, anxious to re- 
conquer the fair land; and there was constant 
need of the heroic men raised up by God to be 
the deliverers of Israel. The Phcenicians and 
other Canaanites, it was to be expected, would 
be in a state of constant rebellion against the 
victorious invaders; but had the tribes re- 
mained urited under brave leaders, they 
would have driven out their foes and have pos- 
sessed the land in peace. But with the death 
of Joshua and the dispersion of the tribes to 
their respective territories, the golden oppor- 
tunity was lost forever. The Phcenicians, in 
Joshua’s days, still paid tribute to Egypt as 
they had done for 400 years previous; and 
Egypt, in turn, gave the Pheenicians great 
trading advantages. The flag of the Phceni- 
cians, it is said, waved at once in Britain and in 
the Indian Ocean, they having made an exten- 
sive immigration from Palestine to escape the 
sword of Joshua. ‘The Israelites must long 
have coveted the wealth of Sidon and other 
seaport towns; but they seemed unable to se- 
cure their possession. The long spears and the 
terrible iron chariots of the lowland races were 
too much for the valor of Israel. But their 
own hills commanded the passes by which 
commerce flowed into Egypt, Arabia, Babylon, 
and Assyria. 

The first cry of distress, however, came to 
Israel from new foes. An invader from the 
distant banks of the Euphrates spread conster- 
nation through Israel. A Mesopotainian king, 
Chushan-Nishathaim, invaded the land, and 
for eight weary years kept Israel under the 
yoke of bondage. National life and primitive 
faith had largely disappeared in Israel. The 
people intermarried with the remnants of the 
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heathen races remaining in the land, and too 
often joined with them in the worship of Baal 
together with that of Jehovah, or in the wor- 
ship of Baal to the exclusion of that of Jeho- 
vah. Of this invader, the only one from the 
far East during the period covered by this 
book, we know but little. Trouble brought 
forth its proper fruits in Israel by leading the 
sufferers back to the God of their fathers. 
God raised up for them, when they honored 
his covenant and experienced a revival of 
faith; Othniel—‘‘ the Lion of God.’’ He was 
a powerful prince or lion of the tribe of Judah. 
He drove the oppressors from the district in 


-which he ruled, and forty years of peace were 


secured by his bravery and loyalty to God and 
Israel. During his administration Israel was 
true to God; but after his death the people fell 
back into their old sins, and again suffered the 
punishment of another bondage. Othniel was 
probably the only Judge connected with the 
tribe of Judah. He is first mentioned on the 
occasion of the taking of Kirjath-sepher, ‘‘ the 
town of the book,’’ or Debir, as it was after- 
ward called. This town was in the mountain- 
ous territory about three miles west of Hebron 
within the border of Judea, and was assigned 
to Caleb, the Kenizzite. As we have seen, 
Caleb promised to give his daughter Achsah 
to him who should capture the city.' Othniel 
was the victor, and with the promised bride he 
received, in addition to her previous dowry, 
the upper and nether springs in the neighbor- 
hood. When the spirit of the Lord came upon 
Othniel victory over this foe was secured, and 
Israel had rest for forty years. 

We are now brought into contact with a new 
enemy, the king of Moab, whose name was 
Eglon, meaning ‘‘the bullock.’? This was a 
name of contempt which was probably given 
him by Israel. Associated with him were the 
Ammonites and Amalekites. With their help 
he smote Israel, and secured possession of Jeri- 
cho, which he made his seat of government. 
For eighteen years he exercised authority over 
the people. Once more Israel was brought 
into a condition of penitence, once more cried 
unto the Lord, and once more secured deliver- 
ance. These Ammonites and Amalekites were 
the old enemies of Israel. They overpowered 
Benjamin, doubtless after a bitter struggle, and 
took Jericho, which had been partially rebuilt, 
possibly on another site. The years of Eglon’s 
possession were years of great oppression. 
Then arose Ehud. He was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and was a young man of more wili- 
ness than honor, Ehud was chosen to superin- 
tend the payment at Jericho of the tribute of 
his people; but he prepared himself for a dif- 
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ferent service. Hiding his dagger, a cubit 
long, on his right thigh under his mantle, in 
which position his rank entitled him to wear 
it, he determined to end the king’s life. The 
tribute was paid to the king in person, and an 
opportunity was thus afforded Ehud to notice 
_the details of the house and all its domestic 
arrangements. 
missed to his home; he then went to the 
graven images which were set up at Gilgal, 
returned soon to Eglon, sending him a mes- 
sage of his desire to see him. The king com- 
manded silence, and all withdrew. He was in 
his summer apartment on the roof of the house 
for coolness, and there he awaited Ehud’s com- 
munication. Ehud intimated that his message 
was from God. Eglon arose, perhaps to de- 
fend himself, or perhaps in a spirit of reverence 
for the God of the Hebrews. He was thus 
exposed to the blow of the dexterous Ehud, 
who, being left-handed like many of his tribe, 
snatched from under his cloak the dagger, and 
plunged it to the hilt in Eglon’s body.! After 
the assassination, Ehud hastily passed through 
the anteroom, locked the doors, and quickly 
and quietly left without exciting suspicion. 
Not until some time later did the servants of 
the king learn of his sad fate. Ehud, in the 
meantime, had escaped to the woody slopes 
in the southern part of the hill country of 
Ephraim. With his trumpet he summoned the 
men of war, and soon a multitude of armed 
_ten were about him. Thus supported he 
rushed to the fords of the Jordan,’ and soon 
10,000 men of valor fell before his fierce at- 
tack;* being intercepted at the fords of the 
Jordan, they were slain toa man. The enemy 
was thus slaughtered or driven from the land 
and eighty years of peace followed.* 

We now come to the Philistines who made 
the next inroad on Israel. They are to appear 
often in the history from this time onward. 
They were long the bitter foes of Israel; yet it 
is a curious fact, bitter though their enmity to 

“Israel was, that their name is forever associated 
with the promised land, for the word Palestine 
is only another form of the name Philistia, 
They went from the maritime plains to-make 
their raids into the Hebrew uplands. Their 
name from this time on, for many years, was 
the synonym of all that was cruel in opposition 
to Israel, and all that roused Israel to oppose 
their oppressors. Their attack brought into 
the history one of the strongest characters of 
this unique period; for the Philistine invasion 
brings before us the huge warrior Shamgar, 
with his great ox-goad. He was the son of 
Anath, and was the third Judge of Israel.’ His 
judgeship began in a time of great insecurity 
2 Judges iii, 26-28. 
4 Judges iii, 30. 5 Judges iti, 31. 
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and distress. The highways became impassa- 
ble.’ The people were obliged to creep about 
in the night, avoiding the beaten paths and the 
open country. They dared not partake of the 
water from the public wells lest the water 
might be poisoned, and at times they could not 
even approach the wells, as the enemy had 
made them inacessible. The tributary Canaan- 
ites were in league with their independent kins- 
men, the Philistines. The people of Israel 
were finally obliged to hide themselves in the 
mouutains. It would seem that their arms were 
taken from them in harmony with the policy 
clearly adopted later by the same people. The 
whole nation was in alarm and despair. Then 
arose the rough and heroic Shamgar. He 
seems to have been plowing when the Philis- 
tines made their approach. He had no time to 
get better weapons, if such weapons were to be 
had. The ox-goad, however, in the hand of a 
man with strong arms and brave heart, was a 
powerful weapon. It was often a shaft eight 
feet long and six inches in circumference at 
the larger end. On the one end was a sharp 
prickle to keep the oxen in motion, and on the 
other end was a paddle used to remove from 
the plow the clay which naturally clung to 
it. With this weapon he made his desperate 
assault, and slew 600 of the Philistines.2 Per- 
haps we are not to understand that he slew 
them with his own hand, but rather that he put 
himself at the head of a band of peasants, also 
armed with ox-goads. It is still common to 
ascribe to a leader the victories achieved ,by 
his followers. This remarkable victory struck 
terror into the hearts of the Canaanites and 
Philistines, and gave Israel at least a temporary 
respite. This deliverance could not, in the na- 
ture of the case, be permanent. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to learn that the country 
continued still to be oppressed until after the 
deliverance which resulted from Deborah’s 
great victory. Israel was her own greatest 
enemy. She constantly tended toward the 
idolatrous practices of the surrounding tribes; 
she constantly relapsed into the habits of her 
heathen neighbors, and so brought upon her- 
self the displeasure of Jehovah. 

We now enter upon one of the most famous 
A formid- 
able confederacy was formed by Jabin, a north- 
ern king of the Canaanites.? He subdued God’s 
disobedient people, and for twenty years held 
them in apparently hopeless bondage. The 
years of peace mentioned often are limited 
only to certain portions of the country, while 
in other portions the oppressor was present and 
the people were crushed under his iron heel. 


of-the many deliverances of Israel. 


| Jabin’s military power was great; his general 
7 ° , oS ’ 
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Sisera, commanded 900 war chariots,! and Israel 
did not have even one. He, or his allies, held 
strong forces at Taanach, and Megiddo, and 
Beth-shean, on the south of Esdraelon, and 
these strongholds prevented the southern 
tribes from giving help to their brethren in 
the north in their great distress.2~ The whole 
country was reduced to a sad state of despair; 
all forms of trade practically ceased, and again 
the people hid themselves in mountains and 
valleys, or behind the strong walls of their 
towns. Elders and people alike lost heart and 
hope, and no one seemed called of God or man 
to be the deliverer in this trying hour. The 
population seemed utterly paralyzed in the 
presence of the overwhelming numbers and 
superior equipments of the Canaanites. There 
was scarcely a spear, shield or sword to be 
found among the 40,000 men.’ At this critical 
hour a woman came forward to be the deliverer 
of the people. She was the Joan of Arc of 
that early day. A lofty patriotism and an un- 
quenchable religious enthusiasm filled her soul. 
She pondered long over the misfortunes of her 
people, and while she mused the fire burned in 
her brave heart. Then, at last, her heroic soul 
burst into a flame of zeal for the overthrow of 
Israel’s foes. This brave woman’s name was 
Deborah. ‘The word means “the bee,’’ and 
she certainly was worthy of her name in her 
power to give a sting to the foes and honey to 
the friends of Israel. She was a prophetess, 
and was used by God as his instrument to 
rouse the depressed nation and to strike the 
haughty enemy. No narrow tribal loyalty 
bounded her national faith, hope, and love. 
For a while she lived in the south in the hills 
of Ephraim, between Ramah and Bethel. She 
knew of the sorrows of the northern tribes and 
sympathized with them with a tenderness as 
marked as her bravery was great. She was the 
wife of Lapidoth, and under her solitary palm 
tree she judged Israel. She sent for Barak, or 
Barca — ‘‘ the thunderbolt,” or “lightning »— 
and directed him to attack Sisera, assuring him 
of victory. He, however, refused to make the 
attempt unless she accompanied him in the ex- 
pedition; he seemed to be much less resolute 
and heroic than Deborah.® Bravely she went 
forward, but faithfully and somewhat sarcas- 
tically she reminded him that the expedition 
would be victorious, but the glory would be 
a woman’s and not a man’s. It is interesting 
to know that the palm tree under which she 
judged was near the place where the nurse of 
Rebekah, another and earlier Deborah, was 
buried under an oak. Beautiful is it that that 
early record, in which there is scarcely found a 
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place for the deeds and grayes of statesmen 
and kings, gives mention of the burial of+the 
nurse of Rebekah. Barak was a northern war- 
rior of the tribe of Naphtali which was near 
to the fortress of King Jabin, and which suf- 
fered much at his hand. To Barak she gave 
the command of the God of Israel that he 
should lead an army of patriots against the 
hosts of Sisera. Her presence roused Zebulun 
and Naphtali to join the conquering army; but 
Dan and Asher, on the seashore, failed to re- 
spond to-her stirring summons. Reuben came 
not up to the help of the Lord and Deborah 
and Barak against the mighty foe. The dwell- 
ers in Meroz, a town at the head of the pass to 
Beth-shean, did not listen to the divine voice, 
and have been stigmatized forever on the page 
of the inspired history.1 Behold Barak with 
his 10,000 infantry, marching to the battle !? 
He has already gained a reputation for bravery 
and loyalty, as his name clearly shows. His 
fame has already reached the distant confines 
of Benjamin. Messages were sent far and near, 
and 10,000 men gathered from the tribes of 
Naphtali and Zebulun to the gathering-place 
at Tabor. Issachar sent bands of volunteers; 
and the Ephraimites came from their hills, and 
the valiant sons of Benjamin, the most warlike 
of the tribes, skilled in the bow and famous 
with the sling,’ using either the right hand or 
the left with equal skill, came to do battle for 
God and Israel. Manasseh, east and west of 
the Jordan, sent loyal men and brave chiefs. 
For the first time since the early days of 
Joshua, the national spirit had been roused to 
a high pitch of patriotism and enthusiasm. 
The refusal of Meroz to participate in the stir- 
ring scenes in this historic hour brought down 
a curse which seems to have resulted in the 
destruction of her homes, if not the exter- 
mination of her people. Unfortunately the 
discussion by the brooks of Reuben ended in 
its clans leaving their brethren to fight un- 
aided, while they remained among their hills 
and pastures. Gad also refused to come. Dan 
would rather remain, with cowardly indiffer- 
ence, with his boats at Joppa and Asher in the 
bays of Acre. The great tribe of Judah, and 
the tribe of Simeon seem to have kept aloof, 
jealousy of Ephraim probably being the cause. 
All honor to Zebulun, who busily and bravely 
enrolled the volunteers! All honor to Naph- 
tali, dwelling among her hills! These tribes 
imperiled their lives; these tribes won immor- 
tal victory. 

Up the sides of Mount Tabor, rising 1,500 
feet from the plain of Esdraelon, the hosts of 
Israel climb. On its top, which is treeless and 
which forms a comparatively level circnit of 
"1 Judges v, 23. 2 Judges iv, to. 3 Judges xx, 16, 

4Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” II, p. 470. 


TRIUMPH OF BARAK. 


half an hour’s walk, they meet in battle array.! 
No more advantageous location could have 
been chosen; for here Israel could not be at- 
tacked by the chariots of the Canaanites, and 
had, moreover, a lofty watchtower from whose 
summit all movements of the Canaanites could 
easily be seen. Sisera knew that the tribes of 
Israel were assembling for battle. With him 
as allies were the Kenites, who, though now on 
terms of peace with Jabin, had hitherto been 
frequently friendly with Israel. This Arab 
tribe was in a sense the kinsmen of Israel, be- 
cause of the marriage of Moses to the daughter 
of Jethro, one of their sheiks. But now they 
betrayed Israel, and soon the wife of their chief 
was to betray Israel’s arch enemy. The word 
Sisera means ‘‘ the Leader.’? He was brave and 
heroic, and worthy of a better cause than that 


in which he was engaged. He collected his’ 


forces in Esdraelon; for he needed the open 
space which this plain afforded for the move- 
ments of his 900 chariots. His headquarters 
were at Taanach, a Canaanitish town and for- 
tress on the southwestern side of the plain, on 
a spur of the Carmel range, ‘‘now clad with 


olive trees and marked by a stone village still. 


called Taanach.’? To the northeast, sixteen 
miles away, rose Tabor. Its top was visible 
above the hills of Little Hermon. This plain, 
many writers have reminded us, has in all ages 
been the battlefield of Palestine. It lies north 
of the range of Carmel and the mountains of 
Samaria. It is twenty miles long from east to 
west, and ten to twelve in width. The Bay of 
Acre constitutes its western boundary, and- the 
mountains of Gilboa, Little Hermon, and Tabor 
define its eastern boundary. It also sends arms 
down to the valley of the Jordan. It presents 
an undulating surface of great beauty and equal 
fertility, with an average level of 400 feet above 
the sea. For thousands of years it has been 
both the highway of travel and the battlefield 
of nations. The history of what has occurred 
_ on this plain would be, in no small sense, the 
history of the world. Perhaps no territory of 
the same size under the heavens has so-often 
been fattened by the blood of the slain of so 
many nations. Here armies in many wars have 
encamped. Here fought Thothmes III.; here 
Rameses II., and Rameses III. Here Pharaoh- 
Necho won the sad battle of Megiddo in which 
the beautiful King Josiah was slain, and so ter- 
rible was the slaughter of this great battle that 
the prophetic conflict mentioned in the Book 
of Revelation is called, because of the name 
Megiddo, ‘‘Armageddon.’’? Here have fought, 
in turn, Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Arabs, 


Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Turks, Crusaders, 
1Geikie, ‘‘Hours with the Bible,” II, p. 472. See 
Stanley, and Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary.” 
2Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,’’ II, p. 473. 
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Druses, and French. On this historic plain 
they pitched their tents, and their banners 
were moistened with the dews of Hermon and 
Tabor. Napoleon Bonaparte, on his disastrous 
march from Egypt into Syria, amid all his 
experiences ot the horrors of battlefields, was 
touched by the tender memories which came 
to him of Tabor and Christ, while marching or 
camping on this plain. In the vicinity, on the 
mountains of Gilboa, the fierce battles were 
fought in which Saul and Jonathan so tragi¢ally 
perished. 

The signal for the fierce attack was given by 
the brave Deborah. Calling to Barak she said, 
‘““Up! this, this and no other is the day!” 
Her stirring words met with an instant re- 
sponse. Barak took the field with his 10,000 
infantry. The ill-armed host bravely poured 
down from the security of the mountains and 
rushed upon the chariots of the enemy drawn 
up in the terrible plain. A terrific storm of 
hail and sleet from the east burst over the 
plain, beating on the backs of the Hebrews and 
in the faces of the Canaanites. ‘‘The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera;’’* the rain 
descended in torrents, the wind blew with fury, 
and the flood came with resistless might. The 
deep red soil became a quagmire in which the 
chariots sunk, unable to move. The water- 
courses which had been dry were now filled 
with rushing torrents, and in the terrible 
confusion the Canaanites were routed, over- 
whelmed, and destroyed with fearful slaugh- 
ter. The marshy ground, and the swelling of 
the river Kishon, were divine instruments to 
punish the foes of Israel and of Israel’s God. 
Sisera leaped from his chariot and fled for his 
life to the northeast, among: the slopes of 
Tabor.*' He fled from death on the field of 
battle to be murdered in his sleep, by the Ken- 
ite woman in whose tent he sought food and 
repose. We follow the flying general as he 
hastens for his life over the plains. The tents 
of the Arabs are to-day much as they were in 
that day; they are large and held up by nine 
poles on which rest the coverings of camel’s- 
hair cloth, or the hides of oxen. The ropes 
were fixed to pegs driven into the earth by a 
huge wooden mallet. The tent is divided into 
a part on the left for the men, and the part on 
the right forming the chamber for the women. 
The bed is only a mat on the ground, and the 
cloak worn by day serves as a cover by night. 
In the chamber for women are gathered the 
cooking utensils, the water skins, the milk, 
and the butter. Such, probably, was the tent 
of Heber at this time. At its entrance Sisera in 
his haste found Jael, the wife of the sheik, and, 


1 Judges iv, 14, 2 Judges v, 20. 
3 Judges v, 21. 4 Judges iv, 15. 
5 See Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” II, p. 475. 
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as there was peace between this Kenite tribe 
and Jabin, he asked for shelter. Graciously, 
but treacherously, she received him. What her 
purpose at the first was we cannot tell; but her 
subsequent acts indicated her determination to 
betray her guest. She brought him a prepara- 
tion of curdled milk called ‘‘lebben,’’ which, 
while refreshing to the weary traveler, tends 
soon to produce deep sleep.! Instead of giving 
-him the water for which he asked, Jael brought 
him the lebben in a special dish.? Probably 
she knew the effect which it would induce. 
The wearied man, broken in spirit because of 
his defeat, eagerly partakes of the welcome 
beverage. Soon he is wrapped in deepest slum- 
ber, feeling perfectly safe in the tent of Heber. 
Carefully Jael covers him witha cloak. Itisa 
thrilling moment in her life! Shall she violate 
her repeated assurances of Arab hospitality ? 
Her tribe is now an ally of the host of Jabin; 
but she cannot forget that Israel is a race of her 
own blood. Strange thoughts come to her as 
she gazes on the sleeping Sisera, the foe of 
Israel now so unconscious and helpless. Shall 
she strike a deadly blow and deliver Israel from 
the oppressor? See her silently, restlessly 
moving about her tent! Great thoughts, cruel 
thoughts, murderous thoughts, but, withal, 
patriotic. thoughts, stir her soul. 
takes up one of the tent pegs, and now with 
mallet in hand —the mallet used to drive the 
pegs into the ground when the tents are 
erected —she stealthily creeps to the side of 
the sleeping general. She lifts the mallet with 
one hand, and holds the peg with the other 
just above his temple. What a moment in a 
woman’s life! Down comes the heavy mallet 
with a crushing blow, and through the temples 
of the sleeping man the tent pin is driven with 
such force that it pierces the ground on which 
the unconscious victim is lying! Convulsively 
he leaps, violently he groans in agony; a mo- 
ment more and all is over, and now lifeless he 
lies in the tent in which he sought food and 
shelter. See her standing over him as he sinks 
dying, and then as he lies dead ! * 

The results of this battle were immediately 
great and far-reaching. The Israelites learned 
a lesson of national union; a lesson which they 
never fully forgot in their subsequent history. 
The Canaanites learned memorable lessons 
from the heroic courage of Israel, and the re- 
sistless might of Israel’s God. This was the 
first great victory which Israel had achieved 
since the days of Joshua. With a handful of 
men and God on their side, they overcame the 
mighty hosts of trained warriors, They saw 
that their national humiliation was because of 


1See authorities referred to by Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with 
the Bible,” II, p. 475. 


2Judges v, 25. 3 Judges v, 26, 27. 
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SONG OF DEBORAH. 


their neglect of religious duty; they could not 
forget the lesson, that when they abandoned 
their idolatry they gained the favor of God, and, 
at the same time, found national deliverance. 

Deborah was the possessor of poetic genius, 
as truly as of martial valor and national loy- 
alty. On this grand occasion she embodied 
her patriotic thoughts in rhythmic verse which 
delighted the hearts of Israel then, and which 
still sings in glowing notes on the page of 
sacred history. Her song is one of wonderful 
poetic fire; it is a lyric which only a great soul, 
under the inspiration of a great occasion, could 
sing. It inspired the hearts of all the tribes, 
and gave them hope for national unity and 
glory. No wonder that Deborah secured wide 
and enduring fame for wisdom and bravery; 
and no wonder that she became the center of 


- moral and judicial power over the people whom 


she had so triumphantly delivered. Joyously 
did the children of Israel come up to her for 
judgment. It is an interesting fact that this 
‘Song of Deborah’’ is the only example of 
the outpouring of a poetic and prophetic soul 
recorded in the sacred history from the death 
of Moses to the times of Hannah and Samuel. 
This glorious song gives God the praise for the 
victory achieved; this thought is, indeed, its 
keynote from its beginning to its close. No 
one can read a literal version of the lyric with- 


out appreciating its poetic genius, its patriotic 


spirit, and its divine inspiration. Other nations 
have given the world great women in time of 
great need, and in the history of other nations, 
also, thunder and rain, lightning and hail have 
contributed to defeat of enemies and to the 
triumph of national valor; but perbaps in no 
nation was there a braver leader among women 
than Deborah, the mother of Israel, and per- 
haps in no nation did patriotic valor and divine 
benediction more fully unite with the stars in 
their courses in opposing the enemy and in 
securing victory for the national cause. 

No one can give unqualified praise to Jael for 
her violation of Arabian hospitality, in the 
treacherous murder of which she was guilty. 
But we must not judge the acts of that rude 
time by the standard of morality established by 
Jesus Christ, and -observed, partially, at least, 
even in warfare by civilized nations in modern 
times. Jael thought only of the relation of 
this cruel deed to the freedom of the people 
whose blood flowed in her own veins. All of 
us, however, are conscious of the stirring sen- 
timent evoked by the closing words of Debo- 
rah’s magnificent song: ‘‘So perish all my 
enemies, O Jehoyah; but they that love thee 
are as the sun, when he goes forth in his 
might.’?! So the land had rest for forty years. 


1 Judges v, 31. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GIDEON, “FAINT, YET PURSUING.” 


FTER the great victory won by Deborah 
oN and Barak over Sisera, forty years of 
peace ensued, This was a welcome re- 

‘pose after a time of great national excitement. 
Peace was necessary to the development of this 
new territory, and to the stability and prosper- 
ity of the people. They were now more fully 
united as a nation than they had been since the 
days of Joshua. War against foreign foes is 
often necessary to prevent the fomenting of 
dissension on domestic soil. Many a ruler in 
modern times has favored a foreign war in order 
to prevent a civil uprising. This condition of 
things often will explain the declaration of 
foreign war in European countries. Indeed, 
the war now (1895) raging between China and 
Japan is doing much to unify the latter coun- 
try, and perhaps to prevent outbreaks against 
the government in the former. The victory 
over Sisera left the people of Israel compara- 
tively united, heartily enthusiastic, and more 
generally loyal to God and country than they 
had been for many years. But now, at the end 
of the period named, new enemies arose — 
enemies who were fierce and terrible, wild 
hordes from the desert. They were also old 
foes of Israel, foes whom Israel had fought at 
Sinai, foes who defeated Israel at Hormah, 
when they first attempted to enter Palestine, 
and foes whose land in central Canaan Ephraim 
claimed as her own. These were the Midi- 
anites, Amalekites, and other nomadic tribes, 
known as the sons of the East. It is difficult 
for us to be sure of our dates while stating the 
incidents recorded in the Book of Judges. As 
we have before intimated, some of the events 
were probably contemporaneous; but it seems 
quite certain that the rise of Gideon, the great- 
est of all the Judges, belonged to a period very 
much later than that of Deborah. Unfortu- 
nately, the very blessings of providence in the 
peace and prosperity which Israel had enjoyed 
after Deborah’s victory were misused so as to 
lower the moral tone of the people. All bless- 
ings are closely akin to curses. Privileges un- 
used become evils of an exaggerated character. 
The tribes forgot the abhorrence of idolatry 
which Deborah had cherished and manifested. 
Once more they became indifferent to their na- 
tional interests, and to the claims of God, their 
true king; and so they became the easy prey 
of vigorous foes ambitious of conquest. These 
tribes of Israel once more repeat their too 
familiar history of disobedience and conse- 
quent punishment; then of penitence toward 
God and deliverance wrought by God. Asa 
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scourge for the punishment of his people, God 
used these wild sons of the Kast. The home of 
these Arab tribes had been in the east and south 
of Palestine; they were Midianites who had 
gradually spread northward from the Peninsula 
of Sinai. The rich plains and valleys of Pales- 
tine had always possessed peculiar attractions 
to these children of the desert; and they now 
swept with resistless power over large parts of 
the land. They banded together in a host of 
more than 120,000 men, capable of bearing 
arms.! Passing the fords of the Jordan with 
households and herds, they invaded Palestine, 
so that their coming was compared to a flight 
of locusts, both in numbers and in destructive- 
ness. They pitched their tents and fed their 
camels in the rich cornfields of Israel. The 
people were reduced to the most general and 
humiliating servitude ever experienced by 
Israel. They are obliged to flee to the moun- 
tains and to hide themselves in obscure caves.” 
All over the land the soil remained unculti- 
vated, the cattle were neglected or destroyed, 
a grievous famine ensued, and disease stalked 
through the land. The inroads of these in- 
vaders were thus on a gigantic scale; and they 
were repeated summer after summer. Wher- 
eyer grain was growing it was trampled under 
foot or eaten by flocks and camels. Crops that 
were threshed were carried off, as were also ~ 
sheep, oxen, and asses wherever these marau- 
ders could find them in mountain, valley, or 
plain. Two emirs, Zebah, ‘‘the man-killer,” 
and Zalmunna, ‘‘ the pitiless,’? with two sub- 
ordinate chiefs, Oreb, ‘‘ the Raven,’’ and Zeeb, 
“the Wolf,’? came arrayed in scarlet cloaks* 
with chains of gold and crescent shaped orna- 
ments adorning their camels and their own per- 
sons, A most vivid picture is given in the 
Book of Judges of the dazzling splendor of 
these primitive chiefs, as well as the gorgeous 
raiment, ear and nose jewels, of their wives and 
daughters.t They came up from the depths, of 
the Jordan valley, past the meadows of Beth- 
shean and finally pitched their tents on the 
east end of the great plain of Esdraelon. «Dr. 
Geikie quotes Leslie Porter as having seen a 
similar host, though on a smaller scale, im the 
spring of 1857, when the Bedouin Sheik, Akeil 
Agha, assembled his men in Esdraelon to divide 
the plunder secured in the massacre of the 
Kurds at Hattin. He represents them as 
spreading over the plain, countless as locusts, 
and their camels like the sand on the seashore 


1 Judges viii, ro. 2 Judges vi, 2. 3 Judges viii, 26. 
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for number; and, as he gazed on the fierce 
crowds of this disorderly army, he was re- 
minded of the great invasion of the Midianites 
in the days of Gideon.! 

Israel was finally led, in her terrible distress, 
to call upon God for succor. The people had 
long refused to listen to the voice of prophets, 
urging them penitently to return to God and so 
avert the terrible calamity from which they 
were suffering. When the tale of bricks was 
doubled, then was Moses born; when the knell 
of liberty was sounding, the trumpet of hope 
was heard; so once more man’s necessity was 
God’s opportunity. Marvelous are God’s dis- 
plays of grace and power to those who return 
in penitence to him. God always has the man 
for the hour. To-day in humble cottages in 
quiet valleys God is training up boys who will 
be the leaders of the Church in the next gen- 
eration — boys who are to be founders of re- 
publics, and leaders of kingdoms, and pillars 
in the Church of the living God. So in the 
dark days of Israel did God mercifully furnish 
deliverers for his penitent people. In one of 
the poorest, or at least feeblest, clans of western 
Manasseh, that descended from Abiezer, was 
born in the house of Joash at Ophrah, probably 
near Shechem, the future deliverer. Gideon, 
the fifth Judge of Israel, was a man of noble 
person, and of a worthy family line. Joash 
might boast of magnificent sons, ‘‘each like 
the son of a king.’’? But there was deep sor- 
row in the father’s heart, for all his brave boys 

save the youngest — the heroic Gideon — had 
- fallen on Mount Tabor in the numerous and 
terrible fights with the fierce Midianites.? The 
years of submission were marked by outbreaks 
on the part of the sons of Joash and others 
who hated the oppressor and loved their na- 
tive land. We look with gratitude and delight 
upon this youngest son, Gideon, the ‘‘ hewer’’ 
or ‘‘ tree-feller,’? who had already hewn down 
Baal’s altar and the image of Ashtoreth. He 
had already proved himself to be “a mighty 
man of valor’’;* already, it is evident, the Mid- 
ianites had felt the power of his strong arm 
and brave heart. His fields were at Ophrah, 
on the very scene of the invasion. When he 
comes before us he has grown sons, and seems 
to have been a man of considerable wealth, as 
he had his own body of servants and was ac- 
companied by his armor-bearer.6 But he was 
modest as he was brave; and he had no thought 
of heading a revolt until he was summoned by 
God to lead his followers against the foe. His 
call by God is an illustration of God’s adapta- 
tion of his methods to the spiritual infancy and 
primitive manners of the time. Gideon’s tal- 


1“ Hours with the Bible,’ II, p. 486. 
2Judges viii, 18. 3 Judges viii, 18. 
4 Judges vi, 12. 5 Judges vi, 27. 
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ents had hitherto been latent, for the most part; 
but God now appeared to him ina vision. In 
order the better to conceal his wheat from 
the Midianite marauders, he was engaged in 
threshing it in a cave. He hardly dared to 
allow the wheat to become ripe lest it should 
be stolen from the field; and he did not dare 
thresh it in the open field, but in acave. There 
would be less danger of discovery by threshing 
it with a flail on the earth than on a wooden 
floor, especially if it were trodden in public by 
the feet of oxen or threshed with a roller. We 
see him, then, thus engaged on the ground by 
the rock-hewn winepress.! Interesting preter- 
natural signs convinced him that his strange 
visitant was a celestial being. Subsequent facts 
seem to show that this visitor was none other 
than he whom we have come to know and 
adore as Jesus. Gideon offered his heayenly 
guest a present appropriate to a superior being 
—a kid and a small portion of flour.? These 
he laid.on a rock. The mysterious visitor 
touched them, and immediately fire arose from 
the rock which consumed them as a divine 
sacrifice;* and immediately, also, a new spirit 
from God came upon Gideon. The narrative 
tells us that he was clothed with this spirit.‘ 
He signalized the occasion by building an altar 
on the spot made sacred by the visit of the 
angel; and this altar he dedicated to Jehovah- 
Shalom, ‘‘Jehovah-peace,’’ Jehovah who will 
bring days of peace and prosperity.® This name 
is itself a benediction and a prophecy. Gideon 
proceeded to prove his faith by his works, and 
at once made war on the idolatry of his own 
neighborhood, throwing down the altar of Baal 
at midnight.® 

It would seem that his father, Joash, had 
yielded to the evil tendencies of his time so far 
as to have built this altar to Baal on the top of 
the cliff in which the winepress was located; 


“he seems, also, to have had an Asherah, or 


») 


“‘grove,’’? which was really a wooden pillar 
and was intended to symbolize the goddess of 
fertility, near the altar to Baal. But if an altar 
to Jehovah was to be built, all other altars 
must be cast down. So Gideon bravely threw 
down the altar of Baal, and with the help of his 
servants cut up the Asherah for fuel. He then 
laid it on the altar to Jehovah, using it as fuel 
to consume, in sacrifice to him, the bullock 
which his father seems to have consecrated to 
Baal.’ This was a daring deed. The people 
were fearful lest they should incur the wrath 
of their deities, and they were likely to stone 
Gideon when they discovered what he had 
1 Judges vi, rr. 
8 Judges vi, 21. 
5 Judges vi, 24. 
i Judges vi, 28. 
II, p. 488. 
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done in the darkness of midnight. Joash, 
however, by his ironical question saved his 
son, rebuked the people, and threw contempt 
on Baal. ‘‘Will ye plead for Baal?’’ asks 
Joash; and he answered his question by say- 
ing, ‘‘Let Baal plead for himself’?! Because 
of this circumstance Gideon was called Jerub- 
baal, meaning ‘let Baal plead.’’ The irony 
which Joash used as an argument against a god 
who could not defend himself was a common 
argument with the worshipers of the true God 
against the deities of all false religions. 

Stirring events now await our consideration. 
Great numbers of invaders are encamped on 
the plain of Jezreel, and the Arab hosts have 
come to make their annual invasion, and to 
revel in their annual depredation.2. Gideon has 
been called of God to lead the hosts of Israel; 
but he demanded a sign from heaven which 
God mercifully granted him. He shows a bold- 
ness in speaking to God which came perilously 
near being guilty unbelief; he asked for signs 
after God had given direct promises. But the 
trying circumstances in which he was placed 
may justify the otherwise culpable caution 
which he manifested. He asked that the dews, 
which fall so plenteously in that land, might 
one night fall only on a fleece which he had 
spread; and the next morning the fleece was 
saturated with dew, and the ground was dry. 
The next night the ground was steeped with 
moisture and the fleece was perfectly dry.’ 
Some have found in this double sign illustra- 
tions of Gideon’s own character, he at times 
being warm and zealous while the people were 
indifferent or cold, and he at times calm and 
cool while all about him were stirred with 
excitement.‘ 

After this test he was prepared for the inva- 
sion of the foe. He sounded the war trumpet 
through his own district, and his own clan of 
Abiezer responded with enthusiasm to his pa- 
triotic call. Messages were immediately sent 
through western Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun, 

-aud Naphtali, and these tribes promptly and 
enthusiastically obeyed their leader’s sum- 
mous. All doubt was now removed by the 
signs that had been given by God, and the re- 
sponse made by the tribes. No fewer than 
32,000 men gathered about him ready for bat- 
tle. Strangely enough the army was too large 
to achieve a victory which God designed to 
contribute to his own glory; an army of this 
size would claim the victory for itself and deny 
God the glory which is his due. Proclama- 
tions were therefore made that all who desired 
to return home —all whose valor could not be 
relied upon in trial—should have the oppor- 


1Judges vi, 32. 2Judges vi, 33. 8 Judges vi, 4o. 
4Ewald, referred to by Geikie, “Hours with the 
Bible,’’ II, p. 489. 
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tunity to leave the field and go to their homes. 
At once 22,000 men in a cowardly spirit with- 
drew.' Poor Gideon! Happy Gideon! He- 
roic and triumphant Gideon! Even the 10,000 
remaining were too many for the victory to be 
achieved. These were again to be reduced by 
a singular process, whose meaning it is not 
easy to fully understand. Near Mount Gilboa 
flows a copious spring, known as ‘‘the Spring 
of Trembling,” because of the striking event 
which then occurred in Gideon’s history. It 
forms a great pool of pure water, semi-circular 
in shape, and large enough to permit many to 
drink at the same time. Gideon’s men were 
now led to this pool to drink.2 Those who, 
with a desire for their own comfort, knelt 
down to drink, were dismissed; but those who, 
in their haste and earnest desire to engage 
with the foe, stood up, lifting the water to 
their lips in the hollow of their hand, as is still 
the custom in oriental lands, were retained.* 
The Hebrew word that is here employed, and 
which is translated ‘‘lapped,”’ is a word formed 
from the sound which dogs make when their 
tongues assume the shape of a spoon, and 
when they hurriedly satisfy their thirst. In 
Eastern lands, men passing through streams 
throw the water so rapidly into their mouths 
that the hand is after the second supply before 
the first is fully swallowed. Only 300 men lap- 
ped. Surely Gideon was now to be pitied. 
But God promised him that, with the 300 that 
lapped, he would save Israel, and deliver the 
Midianites into his hand.+ 

With these 300 Gideon resolved to assail the 
numerous hosts of the foe, in a night attack 
which was as marked by ingenuity as by dar- 
ing, by stratagem as by courage, and by a vic- 
tory as glorious as the attempt was heroic. An 
additional augury was given the leader to en- 
courage him in his great undertaking. When 
the quiet and security of the night had come, 
he and his armor-bearer, Phurah, resolved to 
make matters doubly sure by going into the 
camp of the Midianites below. Stealthily they 
crept down the hillside unnoticed by the camp, 
which, according to the custom of its people, 
was without sentinels. Thousands of Arabs 
lay wrapped in slumber, while their innumer- 
able camels lay also about them in peaceful 
repose. One of the sleepers was awake, as 
Gideon and Phurah approached, and they had 
the joy of hearing him tell his comrade of a 
strange dream which he had dreamed. How 
earnestly Gideon and his armor-bearer listened; 
and how joyously do they hear the dream and 
the interpretation thereof!® The dreamer had 
seen a thin, round barley cake, such as was 
common to the people and the time, rolling 
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into the host of the Midianites. It ceased not 
its progress till it reached’the royal tent, in the 
center of the camp, and when the tent was 
reached it fell flat upon the ground. The com- 
rade, to whom the dream was narrated, imme- 
diately replied, ‘‘This is nothing else save the 
sword of Gideon, the son of Joash, a man of 
Israel; for into his hand hath God delivered 
Midian, and all the host.’? With a joy which 
we can better imagine than describe, Gideon 
listened to this explanation of the dream. Al] 
was again quiet in the Midianite camp; sleepers 
and dreamers, unconscious of danger, sweetly 
slept to be waked a little later by the blast of 
horns, the crashing of pitchers, the flashing of 
torches, and the shouts of the Israelites. We 
watch Gideon and his companion as, with 
thankful and excited hearts, they return. We 
see them climbing back to their companies. 
Soon he sends the three companies to their re- 
spective posts, and each man is provided with 
a horn, a torch, and an earthen pot, and about 
eleven o’clock at night, as it is believed, the 
preconcerted signal is given. Instantly the 
crash of 300 pitchers is heard, the blaze of 300 
torches is seen, and the terrible shouts of Israel 
are heard, breaking the stillness of the mid- 
night hour, the voices all joining at once from 
three opposite quarters, shouting ‘‘the Sword 
of Jehovah and Gideon.’’! A terrible panic 
seizes the disorganized Midianite camp; it is 
encumbered with herds and camels as well as 
with women and children; and in a moment all 
_ arerushing hither and thither in darkness, con- 
fusion, excitement, and alarm. ‘The dissonant 
cries, still characteristic of the Arab race, are 
heard, adding much to the excitement of this 
terrible experience. The Arab soldiers know 
not friend from foe, and so, drawing their 
swords against one another, they flee headlong 
for life, the vast multitude pouring itself down 
the descent toward the fords of the Jordan in 
wildest disorder. Gideon was keenly alive to 
the importance of the moment. He followed 


up his first success with the utmost energy, en- 


thusiasm, and courage. The northern tribes, 
who had come to his help, were sent in pursuit 
of the flying foe, whose design was to cross the 
river at the fords of Bethbarah. Messengers 
were sent through all the hill country of Eph- 
raim to rouse the men of that great and 
haughty tribe to cut off the flight of the de- 
feated foe.’ Some, however, had already es- 
caped over the ford; but the men of Ephraim 
reached the lower fords in time to prevent the 
escape of the great body of the flying host. 
Although the two greater chiefs had already 
crossed, the two secondary leaders, the sheiks 
Oreb and Zeeb, were caught and slain, one at 
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a winepress, afterward known as the Winepress 
of Zeeb, or the Wolf, and the other at a rock 
which, in like manner, took its name from the 
slain chief, and was called the Rock of Oreb, 
or the Raven.! So great a part of the battle 
took place about this rock that the battle is 
called, in Isaiah, ‘‘ The slaughter of Midian at 
the Rock of Oreb.’’? In this connection Isa- 
iah expresses the common opinion as to the 
greatness of the slaughter by ranking it with 
that of Egypt at the Red Sea, or the destruc- 
tion’ of the host of Sennacherib. The author 
of the Eighty-third Psalm has this incident in 
mind when he describes the enemy as driven 
over the uplands of Gilead like chaff blown 
frém the threshing floors, or like the flames as 
they leap from tree to tree among the moun- 
tains, when in the dry season fire has been 
The Ephraimites 
dashed onward, passing the Jordan, and soon 
overtook Gideon and presented him the sey- 
ered heads of these fierce sheiks.t' They re- 
monstrated with Gideon for not having earlier 
called them to participate in the heroic strug- 
gle, and their rebuke of him was as character- 
istic of the pride of their haughty tribe as his 
gentle and tactful answer was characteristic of 
his wisdom, forbearance, and self-control.? He 
impressed upon them the fact that their glean- 
ing, in having secured the heads of the slaugh- 
tered chiefs, was of more value than the full 
vintage of the slaughter of unknown multi- 
tudes in the previous part of the battle. 
Gideon, ‘‘faint, yet pursuing,’’ pressed for- 
ward with his men.® He had gained two bat- 
tles, but a third was needed to make the vic- 
tory overwhelming. He pressed closely in the 
track of Zebah and Zalmunna, the two greater 
chiefs of whom we have already spoken. They 
exercised authority over all the host. The 
words, ‘‘faint, yet pursuing,’’ beautifully de- 
scribe Gideon’s weariness on the one hand, and 
his energy on the other. These words have 
found an appropriate place in the religious ex- 
periences of many Christians in all ages of the 
history of the Church. On, on he dashed, not- 
withstanding his exhaustion! Two halting 
places in his hasty journey are full of sugges- 
tion to all readers of this thrilling narrative — 
Succoth and Penuel, names which remind us 
of two great scenes in the earlier life of Jacob.? 
Far into the desert he pressed with haste until 
he reached Karkor, beyond the usual range of 
the nomadic tribes, and there he overtook the 
Arabian host, perhaps near Kenath, The 
remnant of the army thus defeated numbered 
15,000; * these he scattered, and the two princes 
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of all the host he captured alive. We now have 
an account of his. triumphant return, and of 
the fierce vengeance which he inflicted on two 
cities because of their indifference to the weal 
of their brethren. The elders of the two towns 
—Succoth and Penuel— were beaten to death 
with the thorny branches of the acacia, and 
the tower of Pentel was thrown down, because 
they had refused to give food to his men when 
they were so wearily pursuing the common 
enemy.! 

The two sheiks are brought before Gideon 
on their richly adorned dromedaries, and with 
other-evidences of the state of royal Arabs. 
These defeated chiefs still possess the brave 
spirit of the noblest men of the Arab race, and 
Gideon is moved as he gazes on their present 
degradation, and remembers their former splen- 
dor. He is almost disposed to yield to his ten- 
derer emotions; but when he remembers how 
his brothers had been slain on Mount Tabor 
his heart becomes steeled,? and he commands 
his boy Jether to inflict the decreed punish- 
ment on the Arab chiefs. The boy, however, 
shrinks from so terrible a task, and Gideon, at 
the request of Zebah and Zalmunna, with his 
own hand strikes the deadly blow, and’ secures 
their gorgeous robes and glittering ornaments, 
and other spoil which their camels carried.* 

The memory of this deliverance remained 
long in Israel. It gave names, as we have 
seen, to the spring of Harod, to the Rock of 
Oreb, and to the Winepress of Zeeb. Gideon 
was modest as he was heroic. His magnificent 
triumph raised him at once to the highest place 
in the leadership of the people. They offered 
him kingly rank for himself and his family,® 
but the time had not come for a monarchy. 
Few men were more fit for royal honors and 
authority than Gideon; his very appearance 
was kingly. But, instead of accepting the 
honors offered him, he asked simply for the 
golden rings taken from the Arab host, that 
he might dedicate them as an offering unto 
Jehovah. He combined, as did David in a 
later day, elements both of sacerdotal and regal 
authority; but dark superstitions mingled with 
his religious devotions. The gold thus pro- 
cured reached the great weight of 1,700 shekels, 
which was thrown as a grateful gift on his 
cloak which had been spread upon the ground.’ 
Strangely enough we find him making, out of 
this Midianite spoil, a sacred ephod to be used 
by himself in his house at Ophrah.’ This 
ephod was an unauthorized imitation of that of 
the high priest at Shiloh, and the act of Gideon 
tended to take from Shiloh its honors as the 
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center of the northern tribes. The ephod be- 
came an object of idolatrous worship, leading 
the people away from the service of the true 
God. This is a sad ending of the glorious vic- 
tory which Gideon had achieved. We all are 
conscious of the gentleness, sweetness, and no- 
bility of his character; and we also see how 
these qualities were harmoniously blended with 
heroic courage, earnest faith, and national loy- 
alty. It has been well said by Dean Stariley, 
that we have in Gideon ‘‘something of the past 
greatness of Joshua, something of the future 
grace of David.’? He was not a perfect man, 
but, on the whole, an admirable leader of 
Israel, and we are not surprised to learn that 
under him ‘‘the country was in quietness forty 
years.” ; 

He had many wives, and left seventy-one 
sons, one of whom proved to be a great curse 
to Israel. The sad story of Abimelech is in 
strange contrast with the heroic and romantic 
events in the life of Gideon; but even this story 
has lessons of its own to teach the students of 
this early and troublous period. Abimelech, 
the son of a slave woman of Shechem,! eagerly 
snatched at the sovereignty which his noble 
father had declined, and he cruelly put his 
father’s sons to death, with the exception of 
Jotham, the youngest, in order that he might 
secure the throne and reign without a rival. 
The story of Abimelech shows us, among other 
things, the great danger of polygamy, and 
the terrible jealousies which inevitably result 
among the children of numerous wives. Abim- 
elech lent himself most willingly to the jealous 
hatred of the haughty tribe of Ephraim. He 
plotted with his mother’s family in Shechem 
that the city should choose him for king. He 
led them to believe that it was better to be 
ruled over by one man than by seventy, refer- 
ring to Gideon’s other sons.” He also begged 
them to remember that he was their ‘‘ bone and 
flesh.’’? This only unworthy son inherited the 
daring of his father, but without his father’s 
sense of justice and self-control. There was, at 
the time, a tendency toward a monarchial form 
of government, but his most powerful appeal 
was to the common element of race between 
him and the people of Shechem. The people 
were caught by this appeal; they said, ‘“‘he is 
our brother.”*® The slaughter of his brothers 
is the first recorded instance of the horrible 
practices of oriental monarchs, in slaying all 
the members of families lest they should inter- 
fere with the authority of the ruler, Abimelech 
retired in triumph to Shechem, his birthplace, 
the city so famous in the previous history of 
Israel. Beside the oak under’ which Joshua 
addressed the nation in solemn assembly, and 
8 Judges ix, 3. 
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where, in later times, the princes of Israel were 
inaugurated, Abimelech received the title of 
king.! This was the first time in sacred history 
that the title was given to any man. It was 
the critical moment in the history of the entire 
nation. Jotham, one of the numerous brothers, 
had escaped when the others were slain. At 
the time that the people were hailing Abim- 
elech as king,? Jotham, with the practical wis- 
dom and wit of his father and grandfather, 
appeared on one of the rocky spurs that project 
from Gerizim into the valley. Standing amid 
these rocks he was safe from the anger of the 
multitudes below. He then broke forth in a 
remarkable address to the astonished people. 
He uttered a parable, the earliest parable re- 
corded in the history. He spoke, no doubt, in 
the chanting and lamenting style — the recita- 
tive—common to eastern story-tellers. His 
parable turned on the vegetable world. He 
described the vine, the cedar, and the thistle 
as endowed with human instinct and speech, as 
in the fables of India and Greece. ‘‘ The trees,”’ 
he went on to say, ‘‘once sought a king, and 
came in turn to the olive, the fig tree, and the 
vine, asking each successively to reign over 
them.’’ Thus he enlarged upon the thought, 
affirming that the olive declined to leave its 
fatness and to wave over the trees; so the fig 
tree, with its broad and green shade, declined; 
but the worthless thorn eagerly grasped at the 
proffered dignity and boasted its willingness to 
rule over its faithful subjects. He then re- 
minded the people that if they chose Abim- 
elech, the worst of all his father’s sons, they 
might find joy in each other. But he suggested 
the possibility that a fire might come from the 
worthless thorn bush, and perhaps, also, from 
themselves, that would destroy both them and 
him.* He then disappeared, going, it is sup- 
posed, to the far-off tribe of Benjamin. This 
was a strange interruption to the jovial pro- 





ABIMELECH PROCLAIMED KING. 


ceedings of the day when the worthless Abim- 
elech was crowned. 

Abimelech was the bramble king who under- 
took to rule. A frightful policy was inaugu- 
rated —a policy which was afterward repeated 
by Jehu in the extermination of the family of 
Ahab,! and by Athaliah in the massacre of the 
children of Ahaziah,? and a policy that pre- 
vailed in Turkey, also, until a recent time. 
Abimelech left a viceroy, Zebul, in charge of 
Shechem, while he himself lived in Arumah.* 
Abimelech’s tyranny was unendurable. Rob- 
ber bands from Shechem plundered all con- 
nected with him, and even tried to capture him. 
The people became utterly weary of their king, 
and attempted to throw off his yoke. Gaal,a 
Canaanite of Shechem, made a treasonable 
speech at a vine harvest in the temple of Baal, 
proposing to dethrone Abimelech and himself 
to rule over the people. Zebul reported this 
speech to Abimelech, who defeated Gaal and 
his men and expelled them from the town. On 
the following day, in another battle, the men 
of Shechem were overthrown, and Abimelech, 
after putting to death all whom he could reach, 
destroyed the town and sowed the ground with 
salt.4 Many who had taken refuge in the tem- 
ple of Baal were destroyed by fire, Abimelech 
and his men having piled the fuel about the 
temple, burning about I,ooo men and women.® 
The tyrant then went to Thebez determined to 
destroy its inhabitants in like manner. But 
while he was pressing close to the tower piling 
fuel about it to burn it, a woman cast down on 
him a great millstone, seriously wounding 
him;® and, disdaining to die in so ignoble a 
manner, he commanded his armor-bearer to 
pierce him through with his sword that he 
might escape the shame of dying by a woman’s 
hand.? With his strange death ended the pre- 
mature attempt to found a monarchy over a 
portion of the tribes of Israel.§ 


CHAPTER EX. 
JEPHTHAH AND SAMSON. 


ee Judges who now followed were men 


of undistinguished names, and without 

heroic fame or enduring achievements. 
The first was Tola, of the tribe of Issachar, and 
possibly a connection of Abimelech, who se- 
cured, in the confusion of the times, the lead- 
ership of Israel. It may not be too fanciful to 
see in the meaning of his name — ‘‘a worm?’ — 
a suggestion of his insignificant personality and 
unimportant official service. He dwelt at Sha- 
mir, in the mountainous country of Ephraim. 
We know but little of his deeds, either in peace 
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or in war. It is. believed, however, that for 
twenty-three years he defended the northern 
tribes. Later came Jair, a Gileadite of Manas- 
seh, who was the eighth Judge. He had thirty 
sons, who were masters of thirty cities, and, 
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like princes, rode on thirty ass colts. His 
name means ‘‘God will enlighten.’? The Gil- 
eadites, on the east of the river, were enlarging 
their boundaries. The Midianites had invaded 
their territory, but had received a decided 
check by the strong hand of the brave Gideon. 
Jair seems to have been a vigorous and success- 
ful leader. His thirty sons, as has been inti- 
mated, maintained something of royal estate. 
New territories were won during his adminis- 
tration, each territory seems to have had one of 
his sons as its ruler, and the towns were known 
as “‘Jair’s Villages’’ — Havoth-Jair. But com- 
paratively little is known of his judgeship. 

But a new invasion of the territory was made 
by the Philistines who attacked the western 
border; and the Ammonites, a more formidable 
enenly, gained victories over the tribes beyond 
the Jordan, and also challenged the combined 
forces of Ephraim, Judah, and Benjamin. The 
present was dark, and the future was growing 
darker. The patriarchal government had now 
lasted 300 years, but disaster and anarchy were 
everywhere dominant. The national spirit had 
largely died out, and the national faith was 
constantly decreasing. On the north the idols 
of Syria replaced the worship of Jehovah, or 
divided the veneration of the people. On the 
southwest the gods of the Philistines, and on 
the east those of Moab and Ammon, had nu- 
merous devotees. There was no strength, no 
union, no courage, and but little hope among 
the tribes. All felt the need of a monarchy.’ 
The enemies of Israel were under the authority 
of kings; and these enemies had grown strong 
while Israel had become weak. The Ammon- 
ites, whom the forefathers of the people had 
crushed, had now, as we have seen, so in- 
creased in number and power as to become for- 
m dable foes. The country on both sides of 
the Jordan was thus harassed by enemies seek- 
ing plunder and inflicting destruction. 

God now raised up a deliverer after this fifth 
conquest by the Ammonites and their allies, 
' who for eighteen years had held the country 
east of the Jordan in subjection. Once more 
the people turned in penitence unto Jehovah; 
once more he heard their prayer and sent them 
deliverance. The deliverer at this time was 
Jephthah, an illegitimate son of a Gileadite of 
the tribe of Manasseh. A rugged chieftain, 
a reckless freebooter, but a daring deliverer 
was Jephthah. His strange history and con- 
tradictory character are vivid illustrations of 
these troublous times. His brothers had driven 
him from home, and he then lived a maraud- 
ing life on the borders of the tribe, at the head 
of such roving bands of reckless men as could 
be easily collected in that unsettled period. 
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But when his kindred were groaning under 
foreign oppression, they looked to this lawless 
compatriot for deliverance. They sent for him 
and made him their leader; and he did not 
disappoint their hopes. His fame had spread 
over Gilead and his haughty soul deeply felt 
the humiliation of his expulsion. He con- 
sented to come only on the solemn oath sworn 
at the Sanctuary at Mizpeh that, if he drove 
out their enemies, he should be their ruler for 
life. He at once sent an embassy to the king 
of the Ammonites remonstrating with him 
on his unprovoked aggressions; but this king 
demanded the formal surrender of the trans- 
jordanic provinces. Jephthah saw that nego- 
tiations with this king would be fruitless; the 
spirit of the Lord, as a spirit of strength and 
bravery, came upon him; and he at once pre- 
pared for war, and burst on the enemy with 
such fury that he drove them before him, cap- 
turing twenty towns from Aroer on the Arnon 
to Minnith and to Abel Keramim. His creed 
was strangely made up of correct notions of 
God, mixed with dark rites of heathenism bor- 
rowed from the worship of Chemosh. While 
the prospect of battle was before him, he 
vowed to devote, as a burnt offering to God, 
whomsoever should come out of his household 
to meet him on his triumphant return.) He 
doubtless was familiar with the offering of hu- 
man sacrifices to Chemosh; possibly, also, he 
expected that some slave, or, perhaps, an ani- 
mal would be the first to greet him on his re- 
turn. He gained, as we have noticed, a superb 
victory over the Ammonites, and the news of 
his victory preceded his own return to Mizpeh; 
but, instead of being met by an animal, or by a 
slave, his only daughter, filled with pride be- 
cause of her father’s splendid conquest, came 
forth dancing in the gladness of her heart, and 
with instruments of music to welcome him 
home. The sight was enough to freeze his 
blood in his veins, and to stop his heart in 
its beating. What can it mean? The joyous 
music ceases. The maiden draws near in si- 
lence. The hero of the hour is the picture of 
despair. The wretched man rent his clothes 
in agony, but the noble young woman insisted 
that he should not disregard his solemn yow. 
Her life is the awful price of his great victory. 
The bearing of both is equally striking in this 
sad calamity in their family life. Must she 
die—she, his only child, and so young and 
beautiful? The greatness of the sacrifice he 
must make almost crushes his life; but the 
brave-spirited maiden rises with a noble gran- 
deur above her own sorrow, and above her 
father’s grief, with her mistaken conception of 
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God and duty; she glories in her father’s and 
her nation’s victory, even though it be at the 
price of her own beautiful young life. She is 
calm while rough-cheeked warriors turn pale 
and quiver with sorrow. She merely asks for 
a short period to be given her, which she will 
spend in the lonely depths of the mountains 
bewailing her sad fate —bewailing, as did the 
Antigone of Sophocles, in her special grief, that 
she must die without the hope of becoming a 
bride or mother in Israel. No doubt all eyes 
were turned in admiration on the heroic girl. 
Then came the last sad scene, for ‘‘ he did with 
her according to his vow.”’ 

We need not be surprised that this story lin- 
gered long in the memory of all the people, 
and that for generations after the maidens, in 
sympathy with the self-sacrificing spirit of 
Jephthah’s daughter, bewailed her fate. The 
story brings us into the atmosphere of classical 
times; there is often a close likeness between 
the Hebrew story and,the heathen nations of 
nearly contemporaneous days. It was an age 
of rash vows. This truth is illustrated in the 
vow of the whole nation against the tribe of 
Benjamin; in the vow of King Saul which so 
nearly cost Jonathan his life. Jonathan would 
have been slain but for the interposition of the 
army; but here there is no mention of interpo- 
sition on behalf of this heroic but misguided 
maiden. It seems almost certain that the 
darker view of this tragedy is the correct one. 
Jephthah lived in Gilead, and Gilead adjoined 
the countries of Moab and Ammon, where hu- 
man sacrifices were not uncommon. This was 
the first and last human sacrifice offered in a 
mistaken interpretation of the will of Jehovah. 
Human sacrifices were not permitted in Israel, 
and this immolation could not have been of- 
fered on the altar at the tabernacle. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that many learned writers 
have labored to relieve the sacred history of 
this sad story. They have supposed that Jeph- 
thah’s daughter was consecrated to some form 
of religious service, and was devoted to perpet- 
ual virginity. But such forced interpretations 
do not harmonize with the reckless spirit of a 
fierce freebooter and ignorant worshiper of God 
as was Jephthah. We must, also, take into 
consideration the times of anarchy, of igno- 
rance, and of cruel superstition in which he 
lived. Indeed, serious objections can rightly 
be made to the idea that this maiden was dedi- 
cated to any form of religious worship. Vows 
of celibacy were then entirely unknown among 
the Hebrews; they belong to a later period, 
and to a different condition of society. The 
maiden could not be dedicated to the services 
of the high priest, for he and the Ark were 
then at Shiloh in the territory of Ephraim, 
and Jephthah was at deadly war with that 
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tribe, which, with its usual haughty and over- 
bearing character, had resented his failure to 
summon it to leadership in the war. Two 
months after his victory over the Ammonites 
he fulfilled his terrible vow. Crowned with 
flowers, the brave girl was led with music and 
song to the altar. If the vow meant perpetual 
virginity, there was no need that the maiden 
should ask for two months of preparation; she 
would have all her life in which to bewail her 
maidenhood. Nothing seems more certain 
than that she was offered as a sacrifice. The 
act was the result of a false principle and a 
foolish vow. It was an act hateful to God; 
and, but for a natural repugnance to associate 
so terrible an act with a man whom God in cer- 
tain ways honored, probably no commentator 
on the narrative would ever have doubted the 
reality of the horrible sacrifice. 

Jephthah’s judgeship thus marks the first out- 
break of civil war in Israel. Unlike Gideon, 
Jephthah had no soft words, to turn away the 
away the wrath of the haughty Ephraimites. 
Blows followed hot words. At the ford of the 
Jordan, Jephthah defeated the Ephraimites, 
distinguishing them by their peculiar pro- 
nunciation of Shibboleth, meaning ‘water 
streams,’’ or ‘‘harvests,’’ which they pro- 
nounced as if it were spelled Sibboleth. All 
who thus betrayed themselves, even to the 
number of 42,000, he put to death without 
mercy. For six years he ruled as Judge, con- 
quering all his foes and being the undisputed 
lord of Israel. In Gideon we have the highest 
type of ruler of the time; in Jephthah and 
Samson the lowest. The Bible does not com- 
mend the cruel and superstitious acts of Jeph- 
thah. In the Epistle to the Hebrews he is 
mentioned among the heroes of faith;? but 
commendation for one worthy quality does not 
imply indorsement of his entire character and 
career. He was succeeded by a number of 
leaders of comparatively little importance — 
men of whose actions the record is silent. 
They were Ibzan of Bethlehem, who judged 
seven years; Elon of Zebulun, ten years; and 
Abdon, an Ephraimite, who ruled eight years. 

Another remarkable character comes before 
us for consideration at this point in the history 
of Israel. Like Jephthah, Samson was a man 
of mingled good and evil: he was a reflection 
of the contradictory elements of the time in 
which he lived. A new enemy to Israel had 
arisen, and a new oppression from that enemy 
was now experienced. In her eastern territory 
Israel had sunk to a low point; in her south- 
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Dictionary,’’ as taking the view of a real sacrifice. 
Joseph Kimchi, e¢ ai., the other view. See other 
authorities quoted by Smith. 2 Hebrews xi, 32. 


THE PHILISTINES— CHARACTER OF SAMSON. 


western dominion an equally humiliating con- 
dition was reached. The new enemy that had 
now arisen was destined to give great trouble 
in the future, and had given some trouble in 
the past. The Philistines on the southern bor- 
der were among the most dangerous and im- 
placable foes of Israel. They were not disposed 
to retire within their own borders, as some of 
the other enemies of Israel had done. They 
came before us as early as the distant days of 
Abraham; they had also formed a confederacy 
of five cities in the Maritime Plain in the time 
of Joshua; but now they had risen to remark- 
able power and were impelled by corresponding 
ambition. In the later period of the Judges 
these newcomers pressed very heavily on the 
small tribe of Dan, and so out of this tribe 
came the deliverer. Gaza and Askelon were 
in their power, and they pushed their posses- 
sions to the territory of Dan. The word Phil- 
istine, as already pointed out, is supposed to 
mean ‘‘strangers or immigrants,’’ and it is 
barely possible that it stands related to the 
name Pelasgi. They were sometimes called in 
Scripture Cherethites,! which by some is sup- 
posed to be derived from the island of Crete, 
which may have been their original home. 
Others think that they went from Cyprus to 
Palestine, the name of that island having been 
akin to tte word Caphtor, which place is given 
in Genesis as their former home. Successive 
arrivals came into the land in the time of Ram- 
eses IIT., who reigned about the time of Jeph- 
thah.2 Rameses III. had driven back an attack 
on Egypt by the Philistines and other tribes; 
but many of the invaders entered, as it is sup- 
posed, the service of their conquerors as mer- 
cenary soldiers. But the Philistine part of 
these invading hordes obtained permission to 
settle among their brethren of earlier immigra- 
tion in the southwest of Palestine; in that posi- 
tion they were to guard Egypt from attack on 
the north. This territory commanded the 
pass to the mountain home of Israel. The five 
‘cities of Philistia — Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, Ek- 
ron, and Gath— have come before us already 
in this history; but now they appear to be dan- 
gerously strong. Several rulers of Egypt kept 
garrisons of Semitic mercenaries at Gaza. The 
Avites, dwellers in the lowlands, had adopted 
the language and religion of their fierce mas- 
ters. In Joshua’s day the cities of the Philis- 
tines were not included among the cities held 
by Judah, although that territory was given to 
Judah.t Israel did not wish to arouse Egypt, 
nor to test the strength of the Philistines. As 
a result, the Anakim—meaning the ‘‘long- 
necked ’? — and the Amorites found a refuge in 


1Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,’’ II, p. 506. 
2 Tbid, 507. 3 Maspero, to whom Geikie refers. 
4 Joshua xv, 12. 
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these cities, whose military chiefs were called 
kings, These five cities formed a confedera- 
tion; they united in their religious rites, and in 
their frequent wars. They had a strong force 
of chariots and also archers of proverbial skill. 
They were distinguished for the strength and 
variety of their armor. The panoply of the 
Philistine warrior gives a remarkable list of 
weapons, offensive and defensive.2, The Phil- 
istines were an uncircumcised people. They 
stood on a low level of civilization. They were 
intellectually stupid, and soon became the vic- 
tims, when they were not the laughingstock, 
of men of the humor of Samson and of the 
mental brilliancy of David. Their chief deity 
was the fish-god Dagon. Against this fierce 
foe Israel was to wage war for the next 100 
years, and at this critical moment a child was 
born, who, under the providence of God, was 
to rouse his countrymen, to destroy his foes, 
and to make for himself an immortal name. It 
is not too much to say that the birth of Samson 
marks the dawn of a new era, which continued 
until it found its superb culmination in the 
brilliant reign of the immortal David. This 
era belongs partly to the gloomy age which it 
closed, and partly to the glorious period which 
it opened. 

The word Samson has been explained to 
mean, ‘littlk sun” or ‘‘sunlike’’;? but ac- 
cording tosome authorities it means ‘‘strong,” 
and according to still others it means ‘‘ awful,”’ 
in the sense of exciting astonishment or awe, 
either in the minds of the father and mother 
who looked upon the angel who announced 
Samson’s birth, or in the minds of those who 
saw his feats of heroic valor. As we have fre- 
quently had occasion to remark, God always 
has the man in training for the hour that has 
come or is coming. Samson was the son of 
Manoah of the tribe of Dan, and of the town 
of Zorah on the border of Judea. He was a 
child of miraculous birth. He served his na- 
tion as a judge, filling the office for twenty 
years. He was also a Nazarite, and was en- 
dowed with special power by the spirit of the 
Lord.t’ As a result of this clothing of the 
spirit, and the other elements entering into 
his life, he became a man of prodigious bodily 
strength. This strength, however, he often 
displayed in the wildest feats of personal dar- 
ing, and sometimes in amusements which 
involved him in perils from which only his 

1See authorities quoted by Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the 
Bible,’’ II, p. 508. 21. Samuel xvii, 5-7. 

8See discussion in ‘‘The Bible for Learners,” by 
Oort, Hooykaas, and Kuenen, pp. 411 to 414, as to 
whether the name means ‘‘ Sun-god”’ and is a survival 
of sun-worship, a worship prevalent among the Ca- 
naanites and all nations issuing from barbarism, and a 
worship suggested by such a name as Beth-shemesh, 

4 Judges xiii, 25, xiv, 6, Xv, 14, Xvi, 20-28, 
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remarkable power was able to extricate him. 
His opposition to the common foe was not dis- 
played in consistent methods of defense; for 
he never appears at the head of an army, but 
his campaigns are the result of his remarkable 
strength and his strangely constituted nature. 
He has often been compared to the Grecian 
Hercules, and sometimes to the Arabian Antar. 
We shall see that a bread vein of humor runs 
through all the early exploits of this stout- 
hearted warrior; we shall, also, see that foolish 
_and often sinful love of women, as well as the 
slaying of his Philistine foes out of mere reck- 
lessness, constantly marked his life. He was 
in many respects the most remarkable man in 
all this troublous history; but the life that be- 
gan in miracles ended in fierce tragedy. Asa 
Nazarite he was dedicated by vow to the Lord, 
and so allowed his hair to grow, and so, also, 
lived a life of rigid abstinence. We have in 
his case the first appéarance in this history of 
the ascetic vows which finally found a perma- 
nent manifestation in the religion of Israelites, 
as in all the religions of the East and of the 
West, and eventually in Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, and other faiths of more modern 
times. “Mohammedanism is still Nazaritish in 
its abstinence from wine, and even to this mo- 
ment some of the Arabian tribes never permit 
their hair to be shorn; and the hierarchy of the 
Greek Church cherish their long beards as evi- 
dences of their priestly character. We have 
already seen that at the time of Samson’s birth 
the Philistines were the masters of the Israel- 
ites; and Judah and Dan were subject to their 
dominion during the whole period of Samson’s 
judgeship. His term of office must, therefore, 
be included in the forty years of the Philistine 
possession. He is distinctly spoken of in 
Scripture as especially endowed by the spirit 
of the Lord; frequent mention is made, in dif- 
ferent connections, of the general fact that at 
times ‘the spirit of the Lord came mightily 
upon him, and the cords that were upon his 
arms became as flax burned with fire.’ The 
other side of the truth is brought out by the 
statement that when his locks were shorn, and 
his strength was taken from him, ‘‘ he wist not 
that the Lord was departed from him.’’? The 
phrase ‘‘the spirit of the Lord came upon 
him,’ is applied to Othniel and Gideon as well 
as to Samson; but to him there was special 
supernatural strength in connection with his 
keeping of the Nazarite vow. His whole char- 
acter is without a parallel in Scripture. His 
history was intended to teach the Israelites, 
among other things, that their only hope of 
possessing national strength was in their sep- 
aration from idolatry and entire consecration 
to Jehovah. He only could give them power 
over their foes and unity among themselves. 


sweetness.’’ 





RECKLESSNESS AND STRENGTH OF SAMSON. 


When Samson was grown up to youug man- 
hood, his first demand was that he might marry 
a Philistine woman. This woman he had seen 
at Timnath and at once, with a strange ming- 
ling of innocent affection and inordinate desire, 
he fell in love with her. His parents reluc- 
tantly gave their consent to his desire, thinking 
that he intended some form of opposition to 
the common oppressor. On his way to Timnath 
a young lion roared at him, and immediately 
Samson displayed his remarkable strength by 
tearing the lion asunder with his hand. When 
next he passed that way he discovered that the 
bees had made a hive in the carcass of the lion, 
and with that tendency to drollery which was 
characteristic of this great and reckless man, 
he made a riddle from this curious occurrence 
for the thirty youths who attended him at his 
bridal feast. If his friends discovered his rid- 
dle he was to pay each a sheet and a garment; 
if they failed they were to pay the same to him. 
The riddle has become familiar through all the 
generations. It is quaint in itself, and is strik- 
ing in its expression, ‘“‘Out of the eater came 
forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
Asa result of the urgency of his 
wife he betrayed the secret to her, and she in 
turn gave it to her countrymen. After rebuk- 
ing his companions, he immediately slew thirty 
Philistines. His reckless disposition showed 
itself again when, after spending some time at 
home, he revisited his wife and found her mar- 
ried to another man. This time he secured re- 
venge by catching 300 jackals, tying them tail 
to tail, placing a firebrand between them and 
turning them loose into the dry cornfields of 
the Philistines. Their cruelty was shown in 
burning his wife and her father, thus putting 
both of them to death. Samson’s wrath was 
gratified, as he fell upon them, slaying them in 
great numbers, and finally taking refuge in a 
rock called Etam. The Philistines were as- 
sembled in a pass and into their hands the tribe 
of Judah, utterly discouraged and disheartened 
by the oppression so long endured, cowardly 
determined to surrender Samson. With this 
thought in mind he was seized, bound, and 
brought to the Philistine camp. Once more 
the spirit of the Lord came upon him in mighty 
power. In his gigantic strength he burst the 
bonds that bound him as if they had been ropes 
of flax or sand. He then seized the jawbone 
of an ass, which chanced to be within reach, 
and, rushing upon the hated foe, with this 
unique weapon he slew 1,ooo men. The ground 
was suddenly cloven at his feet, and a spring of 
water flowed forth to satisfy his thirst in his 
exhaustion. It is likely that the water was 
found in the pass, which probably bore a re- 
semblance to the jawbone of an ass, and, there- 
fore, the supposed miracle of the springing up 


BETRAYAL AND DEATH OF SAMSON. 


of the water from the jawbone in his hand is a 
mere misinterpretation of the narrative. When 
the spirit of God came upon him in this re- 
markable way his strength was so great that 
he could carry away the gate of a city, and, as 
we shall see, throw down the pillars of the 
house of Dagon. We next find him visiting a 
woman of disrepute in Gaza. This city was 
the capital of his fierce enemy, the Philistines. 
His going was an evidence of recklessness and 
of uncontrolled desire which we rightly criti- 
cise as utterly unbecoming a Judge in Israel 
and an instrument in the hand of God. His 
enemies were quick to learn of his presence. 
They promptly closed their gates, and silently 
waited for the opportunity to secure their 
strange, and now apparently helpless, foe. But 
at midnight Samson arose, lifted the gates from 
their hinges, swung them upon his shoulders, 
and carried them, as if they had been the play- 
things ofa child, to a hill twenty miles distant. 

We find him again falling into the more dan- 
gerous snares of Delilah. This was a fatal step 
for the man who should have been God’s in- 
strument and the deliverer of Israel. Imme- 
diately the Philistine chiefs bribed her, that 
she might, by all her seductive arts, learn the 
secret of his supernatural power. Once he 
eluded her fascinations; twice he avoided the 
trap laid for his feet; but with the third trial of 
her artful influence he permitted himself to be 
betrayed into her power. He frankly told her 
that his secret lay in the maintenance of his 
Nazarite vow, part of which vow was that his 
hair was never to be shorn, Then he foolishly 
and wickedly slept in the lap of sin, and in his 
guilty sleep she cut his hair, and robbed him of 
his great strength. Immediately the Philis- 
tines seized him, cruelly put out his eyes, 
firmly bound him with brazen fetters, and 
humiliatingly made him grind at the mill. 
We see in this case the blinding, binding, 
and grinding power of sin. Wonderfully did 
the great Milton seize upon this part of Sam- 
son’s history, and grandly does he dress the 
ending of this foolish, brave, sinful, and con- 
tradictory life, in the nobility of heroic patience 
and patriotic resignation. The cruel Philis- 
tines, in their untamed joy, insulted him in the 
prison, and, like the fierce savages they were, 
made a publie exhibition of their long-dreaded 
but now defeated foe. They obliged him to 
contribute to their amusement in a sort of 

rimitive theater. In this area they placed 
their illustrious captive. The roof formed the 
seating place of the structure. Great crowds 
of spectators gazed with barbarous delight on 
the humiliation of Samson. He asked that he 
might lean upon the pillars which supported 
the house of Dagon; his request was granted. 
He seized these two pillars; once more the” 
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power of the Omnipotent One came upon him; 
he leaned forward with his limitless force; the 
pillars yielded to his prodigious strength, and 
in a moment more the whole building fell, 
burying Samson and all his enemies in a com- 
mon and terrific ruin. Thus wretchedly per- 
ished the unique man, raised up by God for the 
deliverance of Israel from its Philistine foes. 

It is easy to trace points of similarity be- 
tween this story and that told by Herodotus of 
the captivity of Hercules in Egypt; and they 
are numerous and marked. It is not impos- 
sible that Phcenician traders carried to Egypt, 
and other countries, especially Greece and 
Italy, stories of the great Hebrew hero. These 
stories would take the color of the national 
characteristics and the local tastes of the vari- 
ous countries in which they were repeated. 
Samson is a rare example of human strength 
and human weakness. His character partakes 
both of the elements of nobility and of weak- 
ness and wickedness, characteristic of that rude - 
time. At one moment he is swept by wild and 
ungovernable passions; at another we see him 
in a noble indignation and true patriotism 
worthy of a hero and a Judge. But while we 
discover these coincidences between Samson 
and Hercules, we still see that, while the story 
of Hercules is allegorical that of Samson is 
historical. The Word of God nowhere gives 
unqualified indorsement of this strangely con- 
tradictory life. The writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews mentions Deborah, Barak, Jephthah, 
and Samson, but not to indorse all the acts of 
the semi-barbarous lives of the latter two. The 
Word of God nowhere indorses evil; God often 
uses men not wholly.good for the carrying out 
of his divine plans. Samison is, in many re- 
spects, the most remarkable man in all this 
history. In him weakness and strength, play- 
ful humor and tragical suffering were strangely 
combined. His ending is a solemn warning to 
all men against the dangers of fleshly indul- 
gence. The voice of Delilah may be soft and 
sweet; but it only woos that the Philistine may 
destroy her victims. The pleasures of sin, at 
longest, are but for a season. Sin smites while 
it smiles, and leads evermore to the dungeon 
of blindness, to the bonds of captivity, to the 
grinding of degradation, and to tragical de- 
struction. We give Samson credit for deliver- 
ing Israel; we recognize his faith as we do that 
of Gideon, Barak, and Jephthah. Hé weak- 
ened the power of the Philistines and ‘poured, 
at the last, utter contempt on Dagon, their 
god. We may say, as we close the vivid and 
romantic history of the son of Manoah, in the 
words of the immortal Milton, 

aS . . Samson hath quit himself 


Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic.” 
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The Book of Judges properly closes with the 
sixteenth chapter. There are, however, two 
appendices which give us an account of the 
case of two Levites. What follows, beginning 
with the seventeenth chapter, is probably an 
account of what occurred long before the events 
recorded in earlier portions of the book. A 
true chronological place for these chapters 
would seem to be between the second and third 
chapters. The history found in chapters xvii 
and xviii is obviously closely related to chap- 
ter i, 34. There the reasons of the immigration 
of a part of the tribe of Dan to the northern 
quarter of Canaan are stated; for the Ammon- 
ites forced the children of. Dan into the moun- 
tain, and would not suffer them to come down 
to the valley. The result was that the children 
of Dan were greatly straitened in this only 
available place, which was quite inadequate to 
the wants of a community of 64,000 fighting 
men. Unlike Simeon and Benjamin, Dan had 
no sharply defined tribal limits. It was forced, 
therefore, to lead, for a considerable time, a 
camp life, being crowded together in a spot 
long known as the Camp of Dan,! which was 
near Kirjath-jearim, the Forest City,? a few 
miles west of Jerusalem. Desiring a more en- 
larged inheritance, for their condition was 
intolerable in their limited possessions, 600 
men, with their wives and children, wandered 
to the foot of Mount Hermon, overcame some 
Sidonians living there, took possession of their 
fertile land, and changed the name of the con- 
quered town from Laish to Dan. The detached 
Canaanite communities in the north became an 
easy prey to the marauding Danites. In con- 
nection with their possession of this territory 
the events related in these chapters took place. 
Idolatry was established in that tribe; and the 
sad story of the Levite’s concubine and the war 
with Benjamin occupy the remaining portion 








of the appendix. It is expressly stated that 


DAN DRIVEN NORTHWARD—WAR AGAINST BENJAMIN. 


these incidents occurred while Phinehas, the 
grandson of Aaron, was high priest.' The 
only connection of these events with the his- 
tory of Samson is that this portion also is con- 
cerned with the tribe of Dan. It is certainly 
one of the darkest and saddest narratives to be 
found in the Bible. It brings the blush to the 
cheek and saddens the heart with genuine sor- 
row. It is very certain that the events took 
place when there was no king in Israel, and 
when every man did that which was right in 
his own sight.2 The history of these two 
Levites abounds in romantic incidents. The 
first part of the history may be read aloud; but 
the second is to be read in secret — perhaps it 
is scarcely to be read even in secret.* But it is 
a history which ought to be fully compre- 
hended. We see here that terrible vengeance 
was dealt out to those who inflicted a scandal 
upon Israel. It is not necessary to go into de- 
tails in these chapters of surprises, contradic- 
tions, and humiliations. How strange it is that 
a layman should consecrate a priest, as did 
Micah! Idolatry is here seen to have its pa- 
thetic side. Man’s attempts to make gods and 
altars illustrate his deep need of the true God 
and. the only method of approaching his august 
presence; the soul cries out for the divine- 
human Priest. We see here that a converted 
thief elaborated a religious system.+ We have 


here, as one of the greatest surprises of this 


strangely contradictory history, an idolater ap- 
pealing to the true God.® It is not surprising 
that anarchy becomes dominant. When men 
enthrone wrong they experience grief; when 
they yield to sin they experience sorrow, for 
sin and punishment are inseparably associated. 
They are related to each other as surely as are 
shadow and substance. One gladly turns away 
from the sad details of this sinful history; and 
yet even here we can see how God can bring 
light out of darkness and good from evil. 


CHAPTER, XX: 


THE BOOK 


ROM the wild and stormy scenes with 
which the Book of Judges closed, we 
pass into the idyllic peace, feminine gen- 

tleness, and domestic piety with which the 
Book of Ruth abounds. This book gives us the 
bright and gentle side of the dark and rude 
picture presented in the Book of Judges. The 
story leads us into the primitive simplicity and 
the delightful harmony which were so strik- 
ingly absent during the preceding generations, 
It introduces us into.a quiet, green, and gentle 


1 Judges xiii, 25, xviii, 12, 





2 Joshua xix, 47; also, Judges xviii, 27-29. 


OF RUTH. 


corner of history. The starting point of the 
story is Bethlehem, and we are glad to pro- 
nounce the name of the town, which means 
‘‘House of Bread,’’ and which is prophetic of 
the life of Christ and his disciples. We are 
glad to part from stories of wickedness and 
cruelty and listen with quiet and comforted 
hearts to this sweet pastoral tale. We are 
grateful that the noise of strife and confusion, 
the hoarse shouts of victors and the grating 








1Judges xx, 28. 2Judges xvii, 6. 
3 Parker, “ People’s Bible,” VI, p. 125. 
4Parker, ‘‘Peopte’s Bible,” VI, p. 125. 
5 Judges xvii, 13. : 
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groans of the vanquished, have ceased; and for 
a time we wander in the quiet cornfields and 
hear the salutations between the reapers and 
their master, ‘‘Jehovah be with you,”’’ ‘‘Jeho- 
yah bless thee.’’ 

This story presents to us the brighter side of 
Hebrew life. It shows us how the Hebrew 
faith tended to lighten the burden of poverty 
and to comfort the heart of sorrow. It intro- 
duces us to the simple customs and affectionate 
duties of that ancient time; indeed, it reminds 
us of customs which were becoming obsolete 
when it was written, but which were ‘‘the 
manners of Israel in former times.’’ It is a 
sort of appendix to the Book of Judges; and 
the effect produced by the Book of Ruth is all 
the more marked because of the sharp contrast 
between them. From the hideous deeds of the 
men of Gibeon we turn with joy to the beauti- 
ful devotion of Ruth the Moabitess, and from 
the rugged uplands where roamed invaders and 
defenders, we turn with gratitude to the sunny 
plains of Bethlehem. The book also contains 
the genealogy of David from the time of the 
patriarchs onward to Jesse the Bethlehemite. 
This genealogy is of great value, especially in 
connection with that of the Messiah; it is also 
a guide to the chronology of the period. Sal- 
mon, the husband of Rahab, father of Boaz, 
and the first proprietor of Bethlehem, is the 
grandfather of Obed, who is the grandfather of 
David. This genealogy may have been one of 
the sources from which the evangelists drew 
their materials. We know that the book is 
also typical in its character, in its connection 
with the lineage of the Messiah. In the mar- 
riage of Ruth the Moabitess with Boaz, a man 
of the tribe of Judah, we have a prophecy of 
the union of Jew and Gentile. In the com- 
mingling of nationalities among the ancestors 
of Christ, we have an idea of the far-reaching 
and world-including nature of the kingdom 
which he came to establish. Some persons, 
doubtless, are startled at the thought that Gen- 
tile and, as we might say, tainted blood is 
found among the ancestors of Christ; but there 
was a divine purpose in having in that list the 
sinful Tamar, the harlot Rahab, and the virtu- 
ous Ruth. 

It seems fitting that before taking up the 
story in its detail, and learning the lessons 
which it so fully and beautifully teaches, we 
should say something about the book as a 
whole. The authorship of the book is entirely 
unknown; probably it never will be certainly 
known. Some have attributed it to Samuel, 
some to the writer of the Book of Joshua, others 
to Hezekiah, others to Ezra, and still others 
believe that David himself was the author.} 


1 Dr. James Morison in Introduction to Ruth in “ Pul- 
pit Commentary.” 


CHARACTER AND: DATESOF BOOK OF RUTH. 





One reason leading to the selection of David is 
that it is supposed that any other writer would, 
in the genealogical table at the close, have 
given royal honor to David’s name. It is use- 
less to hazard conjectures as to the authorship 
of the volume. We may be sure, however, 
that the striking and peaceful incidents of this 
story were preserved in the family of David, 
and must often have been narrated in his fam- 
ily circle. In the English Bible the book is 
found’ in a position according with that of the 
Septuagint, being inserted between Judges and 
First Samuel. This is a natural position; the 
book is, in a sense, a supplement to Judges and 
an introduction to Samuel. It is thus found 
between the ermine of the Judges and the 
crowns of the Kings, and forms an appropriate 
link between the period of the Judges and that 
of the monarchy. In the Hebrew Bible Ruth 
is placed between the Song of Songs and the 
Book of Lamentations. Ruth there appears 
with joy on the one hand and grief on the 
other. In the Vulgate the book appears, as 
in the Septuagint, at the close of the Book 
of Judges. It thus appears as @ sort of bio- © 
graphical addition to that book; several of the 
Fathers formed one book of the two. 

The date of the composition it is impossible 
to determine. It seems, however, to have been 
written after the birth of David,! and perhaps 
during his reign. The genealogy at the close 
of the book implies that he had attained, at 
that time, to a considerable degree of historic 
importance—an importance which suggests 
that he had at least partially completed his 
career as warrior, king, and prophet. In the 
opening sentence the writer comes down be- 
yond the age of the Judges; for he speaks of 
what occurred ‘‘in the days when the Judges 
ruled.’’ It seems certain, therefore, that these 
days were over and that another era had be- 
gun. He also, as we have already remarked, 
calls attention to customs which in former time 
obtained in Israel regarding the transfer of 
property and the surrender of rights.? A con- 
siderable period must, therefore, have elapsed 
between the time when these events occurred 
and the date of their record. The genealogy, 
at the close, is also carried down to the time of 
David.’ It is true that this statement may 
have been added at a later time, but until that 
fact is ascertained we are warranted in giving 
the natural interpretation to the words re- 
corded. Some writers have pointed out words 
and grammatical forms in the book which they 
affirm belong to compositions of a later period; 
some would even bring it down to the time of 
the Chaldaic period of Jewish history; but ar- 
guments based on verbal examples of this sort 
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are necessarily of doubtful authority. The 
number of peculiar words and phrases found 
in the book is not large; they are also, cer- 
tainly for the most part, the language not of 
the author, but of the persons who are pre- 
sented as the speakers. They may, therefore, 
be the colloquial expressions of an earlier pe- 
riod —the period perhaps of the Judges.! We 
are safe in saying that no arguments based 
upon the language of the book can carry with 
them any great weight as to the time of its 
composition.” The earlier origin of the book, 
it has been pointed out, is suggested by the in- 
termarrying between Hebrews and foreigners 
without arousing the repugnance which would 
have been felt at a later day; and no apology is 
offered for the marriage with Ruth, which does 
not seem to have given offense. In the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah such alliances would have 
called forth indignation and protest. 

“We may conclude, therefore, that the book 
belongs to the time of David. We know that 
that was a literary period in the history of the 
Hebrew people, and that David himself was as 
truly a poet as he was a soldier oraking. Men 
of like tastes would naturally gather about his 
palace and throne; for he was a man of broad 
sympathies and generous impulses. This ten- 
der and beautiful incident in the life of his an- 
cestors would doubtless arrest his thought and 
evoke his admiration. All the details would be 
familiar to him and to his household. But few 
generations had passed since the events occur- 
red, and every step in the connection between 
generation and generation he could clearly 
trace; even the words which formed the sub- 
stance of conversation between Naomi, Ruth, 
‘and Boaz could readily be remembered, and 
would be frequently repeated. The intense 
Hebrew feeling of the time of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah was such that a book like this could 
not have been written; but David and the men 
of his time were broader in their sympathies, 
and were more ready to appreciate God’s re- 
lationship with all the peoples of the earth. 
David would not be ashamed of this Moabitish 
strain in the national blood; he would not for- 
get that, during a most critical period in his 
own history, he enjoyed the friendship of the 
king of Moab. When he fled for his life from 
the presence of Saul and took refuge in the 
Cave of Adullam, he brought his father and 
mother before the king of Moab and they re- 
mained under his protection while Dayid was 


1Ewald thinks that we occasionally have an echo 
from the Book of Job, Geschichte, Vol. I, p. 155. But he 
makes Job belong to a comparatively late period, He 
would put Ruth in the exilic epoch, and Bertholdt in- 
clines to the post-exilic. 

2See excellent discussion in Introduction in ‘‘ Pulpit 
Commentary,” p.11. There is often, in discussing such 
questions, a vast amount of learned childishness. 
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in the hold. ‘This period seems as appropriate 
as any that can be named for the composition 
of this beautiful story of the ancestors of David, 
and of him who was both David’s son and 
Dayid’s Lord. Had the book been written in 
an earlier time, the custom of pulling off the 
shoe in connection with the making of con- 
tracts, which was common in the days of Boaz, 
would not have been spoken of as having 
passed away; and we can hardly believe that 
it was written at a time much later than that 
of David, for the incidents are narrated with so 
much particularity that we cannot believe that 
many generations had passed since their occur- 
rence. It is noticeable, also, that the geneol- 
ogy at the close of the fourth chapter stops 
when it has been carried down to King David. 

The object which the writer has in view has 
been differently interpreted by different stu- 
dents. Some have supposed that his chief pur- 
pose was to emphasize the authority of the 
levirate law which required a brother-in-law 
to marry his brother’s widow. But it must be 
borne in mind that that duty is assumed and is 
mentioned only as an incident in the history; 
and it is also to be borne in mind that Boaz 
was not the brother of Ruth’s husband, but 
only a distant kinsman. Neither can we sup- 
pose that the object. was merely to trace the 
genealogy of David’s family. We may .well 
believe that that object was not forgotten in 
the preparation of the book; but the aim of 
the writer is deeper than either of these pur- 
poses would suggest. Because of the differ- 
ences of opinion as to the author’s purpose, 
different titles have been given to the expo- 
sition of the book. Some have said that its 
main purpose was to set forth the rich reward 
which piety, sooner or later, will secure. The 
book sets forth the earnest theocratic spirit 
which is found in the conduct of all the actors 
in this archaic and idyllic story. We may be- 
lieve that the writer was influenced, in no 
small degree, simply by the charm of Ruth’s 

‘character, by her devotion to her mother-in- 
law, and by the reward which, in the provi- 
dence of God, she secured. She had gone to 
an unknown people; she had taken refuge 
under the protecting wings of their God, and 
she found him able and willing to grant her 
present blessings and to permit her to have a’ 
place among the ancestors of David’s house. 
There was a charm merely in the delineation 
of such a character; and we may well believe 
that the writer was under the influence of that 
charm. ‘There is a sense in which we must 
judge Bible literature simply as literature. We 
may, therefore, well suppose that in the spirit 
of literary enthusiasm, in part, at least, the 
writer began, continued, and completed his 
task. But he teaches at the same time lessons 
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of trust in God, and gives proof of the reward 
of religious devotion. The theology of Ruth 
is simple and beautiful. She had come to 
Bethlehem to put her trust ‘‘under the wings 
of the God of Israel’’; she believed that he was 
the rewarder of them that diligently sought 
him. Her love to Naomi, her mother-in-law, 
is worthy of all praise. Christ was not only 
the son of David and the son of Boaz, but also 
the son of Ruth the Moabitess. In ascending 
the genealogical ladder to Abraham, we see 
that there were other Gentile rounds therein, 
showing the relation of the patriarch with out- 
lying families of the earth, and foreshadowing 
the glory of Christ who was to be the Kinsman 
of men of all nations and times.) This writer 
does not apologize for finding commendable 
qualities among the Gentiles. There is in the 
book a beautiful absence of Hebrew bigotry, 
so often elsewhere found, but so conspicuously 
wanting in the spirit and form of the Book of 
Ruth. 

The book, as literature, is worthy of high 
commendation. It is partly history, and partly 
biography. It might be more correctly de- 
scribed as a biographical episode in a continu- 
ous history. It abounds in matchlessly inter- 
esting touches of oriental life; and they are 
described with the striking vividness expres- 
sive of reality. In the vicinity of Bethlehem, at 
the season of the year described in this volume, 
women and children may still be seen gleaning 
after the reapers. All the particulars given 
regarding the fields, the threshing floor, the 
gleaning, the parched corn, and the vinegar in 
which the eaters dipped their morsel, which 
was sour wine mingled with oil, are still a part 
of the local features of the country. It is still 
the custom for even a rich proprietor to sleep 
at night as Boaz is described as sleeping. Tie 
danger from robbers, and the unreliability of 
hired laborers necessitate the personal watch- 
fulness of such a proprietor as was Boaz. Hus- 
band, wife, and family often encamp at the 
threshing floor until the harvest is over. The 
veil in which Ruth carried home the six meas- 
ures of barley was a mantle as well as a veil, 
and was such as Eastern women wear to this 
day. Doctor Thompson tells us that he often 


has seen this veil used ‘‘for just such service as | 


that to which Ruth applied hers.’ It is rare 
that barley is used for food in Syria except by 
the very poor; the fact, therefore, of Ruth and 
Naomi being glad to secure barley is in perfect 
harmony with the great poverty ascribed to 
them in the narrative. The scene at the gate is 
in thorough accord with oriental customs; for 
the gate was the place of concourse where the 
people meet to hear the news, to dispense jus- 


lIntroduction to Ruth in ‘Pulpit Commentary,” p. 6, 





ITS TRUTHFULNESS AND TEACHINGS. 


tice, and to perform all acts which pertain to 
the good of the community. The story has on 
its face every evidence of truthfulness; one can- 
not help feeling, as he reads the book, that it is 
a narrative of facts. Its perfect simplicity, its 
crystalline clearness, and its unconscious sweet- 
ness all give evidence of it’s perfect reality. 
Had it not been true history, its untruthfulness 
could readily have been discovered and pro- 
claimed. The events narrated are of so delib- 
erate and sensitive a character that their fal- 
sity would have been inevitably revealed, were 
they false. The existence of the connection 
of David’s family with Moab must have been 
known in his time; and, as we have suggest- ° 
ed, this Moabitish connection must often have 


_ been the subject of comment in the royal pal- 


ace. The writer of this book, therefore, must 
have felt the necessity of conforming the nar 
rative to the absolute facts in the case. The 
introduction of purely imaginary events would 
have been discovered and quickly denounced 
by the supporters ef the royal family. We 
have here no historical fiction; no ‘‘ family pic- 
ture painted on a canvas of romance.’! While 
any literature is read and loved the story of 
Ruth will maintain its place among the idyls 
of this ancient time and of this remote land. 
It will sing its song of family life and love in 
all the ages to come; it will tell the story of 
the widow’s grief, of a bride’s gladness, and 
of a master’s sweet joyousness. But the book 
is far more than an interesting and touching 
story. It abounds in spiritual instruction. It 
suggests the Gospel concerning him who is the 
Kinsman and Redeemer of all men who will 
trust him, both Jew and Gentile, and it is 
sweetly prophetic of the union between the 
Church, as the Holy Bride, and Jesus Christ, 
the descendant of Boaz, as the divine Bride- 
groom. 

We are now prepared to look at the story 
itself, and to learn the lessons which it dis- 
tinctly teaches. The time of its occurrence was 
during that stormy period when the Judges 
ruled in the land. It was, also, a time when a 
famine prevailed over large districts, and the 
people were reduced to great suffering; there 
was ‘‘cleanness of teeth,’? in many parts of 
the land. This famine penetrated even to the 
most fertile districts. If Bethlehem, ‘‘ House 
of Bread,”’ suffered, then less fruitful sections 
of the country must have suffered even more 
severely, The story of this olden time begins 
at Bethlehem-Judah, or Bethlehem-Ephratah, 
“the fruitful.’’ This small town was distant 
but two hours’ journey from Jerusalem. This 


1See Introduction to Ruth in “ Pulpit Commentary,” 
p. 8, where is reference to section 551 of Einleitung,” 
by Bertholdt, which is entitled ‘‘Das Buchenthalt Dich- 
tung.” 
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is the town so tenderly mentioned in connec- 
tion with the death and burial of Rachel; and 
near it David fed his father’s flocks. This 
town has become immortal, not sintply because 
Ruth gleaned in its fields, but rather because 
there Christ was born who was ‘‘made of the 
seed of David, according to the flesh.’ Our 
attention is directed especially to one family 
among the many sufferers. This was the fam- 
ily of Elimelech, who was a proprietor in the 
locality and lived with his wife, Naomi, and 
their two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. The 
name Elimelech means ‘‘God is King.’ After 
suffering much, this family determined to emi- 
grate to the adjoining country of Moab. The 
famine may have been caused by one of the 
many ruthless invasions recorded in the Book 
of Judges; and it has been supposed that it was 
at the time of the occupation of the land by 
the Moabites under Eglon. ‘We, therefore, see 
this family of four starting from their impov- 
erished home and going to sojourn in the land 
of Moab, the hilly region southeast of the Dead 
Sea, where the descendants of Lot dwelt. Was 
Elimelech justified in leaving the people and 
altars of Jehovah to dwell among the Moabites 
in a land of idolatry? We must not pronounce 
too severely on a family dying by hunger. 


Doubtless he intended to remain there but a 


short time and then to return to the land of his 
fathers. But being, as it would seem, afflicted 
with some constitutional weakness, he soon 
died in this strange land; he left Bethlehem to 
save his life, but soon lost it among strangers. 
Great sorrow was in the heart of Naomi, now 
widowed and in a strange land. Attention is 
called both to her loneliness and comfort when 
we are reminded that ‘‘she was left and her 
two sons.” They did not immediately return 
to the land of Judea; for after the father’s 
death the two sons married in the land of 
Moab. Their wives were called Ruth and 
Orpah. Perhaps the young men had become 
attached to that land and to its people; per- 
haps, indeed, they went thither when quite 
young and so grew up with their heathen 
neighbors, and so became, in many respects, 
sons of Moah more than sons of Israel. We do 
not know whether or not their mother gave 
them careful instruction regarding the wives 
they should marry.! It would seem that there 
was no music of children in either home. The 
years passed from the time of their entrance 
into the land of Moab, and both Mahlon and 
Chilion, possessing by inheritance, as it would 
seem, delicate constitutions, sickened and died. 
Surely this family life is peculiarly sad. There 


in the land of Moab are three widows, desolate | 


and without wealth and its comforts. Naomi 


1 Donald Fraser, “ Books of the Bible,” p. 97. 





hears that there is plenty again in Judea; and 
she determines to return. But she does not 
wish to interfere with the prospects of her 
widowed daughters-in-law, They, however, re- 
solve to accompany her on her journey. It is 
beautiful to see how unselfish was the spirit of 
the mother-in-law on the one side, and of the 
daughters-in-law on the other. Naomi feared 
she could not make them comfortable in her 
old home; she, therefore, gave them the oppor- 
tunity, after they had accompanied her for a 
little way, to return to their early home, ex- 
pressing her earnest hope that soon they might 
have restful and affectionate homes of their 
own. Probably she never was in love with 
Moab as were her husband and sons. Certain 
it is that God gave her a noble spirit, and, 
although afflicted so severely, she still claimed 
God as her God, and the land of Israel as her 
homie. 

The conduct of the daughters-in-law, leaving 
their native land and journeying with her, is 
also worthy of commendation, but the time is 
now come when she must prove them. She 
gives them the opportunity to return, and sug- 
gests the possibility of a second husband and a 
second and perhaps happier home. Her pur- 
pose was to test the genuineness of their deter- 
mination in following her to the land of Judea; 
and both seemed loyal in their resolution to 
return with her to her people. So they jour- 
neyed, until, perhaps, they had reached the 
border of Moab, when Naomi paused and re- 
newed her suggestion that they return to their 
own land. Orpah yielded to her pleading and 
returned to her own country; but Ruth in- 
stantly rejected the proposal. Orpah loved 
her mother-in-law, but she did not wish to leave 
Moab and its idols and journey to Judea to 
worship Israel’s God. Beautiful is the picture 
of these three widowed women standing, per- 
haps, on the borders of Moab; the daughters 
kissing the Hebrew matron and all three shed- 
ding tears of grief for the dead and of sorrow 
at the thought-of parting from one another. 
The hour of decision has come for them, as 
come it must for us all at critical moments in 
life. Orpah kissed the mother, but went back 
to Moab —returned to the vile groves of Che- 
mosh. But Naomi and Ruth will journey. to 
Judea, and will worship Judea’s God. Ruth’s 
mind was unchangeably fixed to accompany 
her beloved mother-in-law. All that was best 
in her soul as woman, as daughter, and as 
widow, rose into a heroic and poetic mood; and 
in a spirit of beautiful and poetic pathos.she 
expresses the deepest feeling of her heart in 
words which will live forever, because of the 
circumstances of their first utterance, because 


of their unconscious rhythm, because of their 


intrinsic beauty, and especially because of their 
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loyalty to Jehovah. Often as they have been 
repeated and sung—sung in strains of lofty 
and tender music —they come to us still with 
all their original beauty, pathos, and power. 
Our readers will be glad of having the words 
of Ruth given ina form! which brings out more 
fully than a prose translation, the original 
measure and movement: 


“ {Insist not on me forsaking thee, 
To return from following thee; - 
For whither thou goest, I will go; 
And wheresoever thou lodgest, I will lodge; 
Thy people is my people, 
And thy God my God: 
Wheresoever thou diest, I will die, 
And there will I be buried. 
So may Yahveh do to me, 
And still more, 
If aught but death part thee and me.” 2 


The trial is over. Orpah has yielded to the 
attractions of Moab, but Ruth goes with Naomi 
to Judea, and thus to the home and heart of 
Boaz, to her place in Israel, and to immortality 
on the page of history, and in the speech of all 
civilized nations in all ages. Had Ruth gone 
back to Moab, her name would have been un- 
known in the history of the world, and she 
would have died in that idolatrous land with- 
out honor, without glory, without immortality. 
He who decides for God decides for all that is 
best and noblest on earth, and for all that is 
most glorious in heaven. Naomi yielded to 
the meek insistence of Ruth, and the two 
widows journeyed on, their hearts bound to- 
gether with cords of love which no disaster 
could ever break. 

Their weary journey is nearing its end; they, 
travel-worn and heart-sore, are pressing along 
the streets of Bethlehem looking for some 
humble home. Allis new to Ruth, and there 
must have been strange joy in her heart as she 
journeyed through the land which Jehovah had 
blessed, the land of which Naomi had so often 
spoken. Groups of women are gathered in the 
streets; and the news of the return of Naomi 
accompanied by the beautiful young widow is 
reported from house to house. The name 
“‘Naomi,’”? meaning ‘‘Sweetness of Jah,’ sug- 
gests painful memories and contrasts to the 
mind of the more aged widow. The people 
scarcely know her as they ask, ‘Is that Na- 
omi?’’ In her sorrow she urges them to call 
her not Naomi, but Mara, because the Lord 
had dealt bitterly with her.’ The return is at 
the beginning of the barley harvest. The need 
of the two widows is great. It is a trial for 
both that they should begin their new life in 
such poverty. It is especially a trial for Naomi, 
as she has permitted Ruth to go with her to 
Judea. But Ruth is equal to the situation. 


1 Translation in Introduction to Ruth in “ Pulpit Com- 
mentary.” 2 Ruth 1, 15-17. 83 Ruth i, 19-21, 
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She secures permission from Naomi to go out 
to the fields that she may glean for the support 
of both. Beautiful is the picture as we see the 
young widow passing out of the city gate look- 
ing over the broad and golden fields ripe for 
the sickle, and in scme of which the reapers, 
binders, and gleaners are already at work. Di- 
vine Providence causes her ‘“‘hap”’ to light on 
the field of Boaz, a wealthy proprietor and dis- 
tant kinsrfian of her father-in-law, Elimelech.! 
Perhaps the story of her kindness and faithful- 
ness to her mother-in law is partially known 
in the vicinity of Bethlehem, and so all who 
know her are the more ready to give her a 
hearty welcome. Ruth, at the moment, knows 
nothing of the relationship of this substantial 
yeoman to her late husband and his family. 
Beautiful are the salutations which pass be- 
tween the proprietor and his workers as he 
reaches them in the field during the day.? 
The. simple dignity and almost knightly cour- 
tesy of these reciprocal greetings are worthy of 
hearty appreciation. Boaz is not long in catch- 
ing sight of the beautiful and earnest gleaner 
in his field. He is struck at once by the air of 
gentleness and nobility in the beautiful widow 
—an air which he has never before noticed in 
gleaners in his fields.* In reply to his ques- 
tion, the overseer gives him considerable infor- 
mation regarding her, and especially praises 
her modest bearing and her industrious glean- 
ing. Boaz promptly urges the young men to 
treat the stranger with becoming consideration, 
and upon approaching her informs her of the in- 
structions he has given to the young men, and 
further tells her that she is to partake of the 
water which is drawn for the workers in the 
field. To be openly acknowledged by a chief 
man in Israel, such as Boaz is, fills her heart 
with equal surprise and gratitude, and, falling 
on her face, she bows herself to the ground.® 
Boaz permits her to continue gleaning in his ~ 
fields, and to share with his handmaids at 
mealtime, and he also instructs the young men 
to let handfuls of barley drop in her path. 
Upon her return she tells Naomi of the gen- 
erous treatment which she has received from 
Boaz, the owner of the harvest fields. Naomi 
then gives her full information regarding the 
relationship between Boaz and her family, urg- 
ing her to go out with his maidens and not to 
glean in any other field.6 And so, as the har- 
vest goes merrily on, day after day, Ruth con- 
tinues to glean in the fields of Boaz, sharing in 
the midday meal, with its bread and vinegar, 
and its delicious parched corn, gleaning even 
among the sheaves, and receiving now and 
then stalks which have been pulled out of the 
bundles for her special benefit, collecting her 


1Ruth ii, 3. 
4Ruth ii 4-9. 


2 Ruth ii, 4. 
5 Ruth ji, 10. 


8 Ruth ii, 8. 
6 Ruth ii, 18-23. 
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gatherings, tnreshing them, taking home the 
load, and telling her long and joyous story to 
the sympathetic Naomi. 

The harvest was over and enjoyment out of 
doors ceased; then it was that her mother-in- 
law discovered the desolation and loneliness of 


Ruth’s life as compared with the happy days | 


spent gleaning in the fields. Naomi quickly 
perceived that an attachment had sprung up 
between the noble proprietor and the hitherto 
lonely young widow. Boaz, however, was si- 
lent. Naomi must arrange and execute the 
plan which shall remove the seal from his lips, 
that he may tell of the love that is in his heart. 
She contrived a plan which could be carried 
out only where oriental customs prevailed. 
We need not be disturbed because of this plan, 
for we may be quite sure that it needs no apol- 
ogy, strangely though the story may read to us 
in our different-social conditions and with our 
different domestic manners. To those who are 
pure, all things are pure; to those who are im- 
pure nothing is pure. There was on the side 
of each absolute confidence in the incorrupt- 
ible honor of the other. The levirate law gave 
Boaz the opportunity of marrying the widow 
of the deceased Mahlon. Naomi’s plan was in 
entire harmony with the moral ideas of the 
time,’and she had perfect faith in the religious 
integrity of Boaz and the virtuous simplicity 
of Ruth. Ruth followed the suggestion of her 
mother-in-law, and laid herself by night at the 
feet of her kinsman while he slept.! Tender 
thoughts were in the hearts of both. True, he 
was comparatively old, and she comparatively 
young; but, although the disparity in their ages 
might not be an objection to their marriage, 
there was an obstacle in the way. . That ob- 
stacle was in the person of one who was nearer 
of kin to the deceased than was.Boaz. Accord- 
ing to the old law this unknown kinsman had 
a prior claim, and his rights must receive full 
consideration before Boaz could press his suit. 
Already Ruth began to rest in the certainty of 
the love which Boaz felt; but now Boaz could 
not rest until he had ascertained the intention 
of this unknown kinsman, and had made the 
effort to secure the beautiful Ruth as his bride. 
The anonymous kinsman must first have the 
opportunity of redeeming the inheritance for 
himself. After the night was passed Ruth re- 
turned home, received the salutation of Naomi, 
and further instructions from her.2. The next 
day dawns and Boaz is in his place at the gate 
of the city. We have here a peculiarly inter- 
esting picture of old Hebrew life; and we have 
a striking illustration of the operation of the 
old Mosaic law concerning inheritance. Local 
courts were held at the gate the of cities, even 





1 Ruth iii, 5-7, 2 Ruth iii, 14-18, 3 Ruth iv, 4. 
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during the troublous times in the period of 
the Judges. There is excitement, we may well 
believe, throughout the whole town. The peo- 
ple know something of what is passing be- 
tween Boaz and Ruth, and what the careful and 
skillful Naomi is designing for both; for these 
things could not take place without arousing 
the interest of all the villagers. We see the 
primitive court in the presence of the elders 
and the people at the gate of the city. On one 
of the stone benches, set for the accommoda- 
tion of the people of the town, sits Boaz in his 
quiet dignity, the gateway in the East corre- 
sponding to the forum or market-place in the 
West. He may well believe that his kinsman 
will soon be passing out to his fields, or in from 
his threshing floor, and in any case he may soon 
go through the gate of the city. Just now he is 
seen passing. We hear the call of Boaz, ‘‘ Ho, 
such a one! turn aside, sit down here.’’! And 
then we read that ‘‘he turned aside, and sat 
down.’’ If Boaz called his kinsman by name, 
the writer does not record the name. The lan- 
guage is colloquial and demonstrative to an in- 
teresting degree—so much so, indeed, that a 
literal translation is well-nigh impossible. The 
opportunity is given to the anonymous kins- 
man to secure the inheritance; but when he 
learns that with it goes also the widow, he ob- 
jects. We know not why he objects to the 
beautiful Ruth; it may be that he already has 
a wife. He assigms as a reason, ‘‘lest I mar 
mine own inheritance.’? ? 

The world has always rejoiced that this kins- 
man did not desire this widow, because the 
world has fully sympathized with the noble 
spirit and pure-hearted love of the gentle and 
generous Boaz. And now in the presence of 
the elders and others Boaz informs his friends 
that Naomi has returned from Moab and has 
determined, because of her poverty, to sell the 
property that belonged to her deceased hus- 
band. He then says, ‘‘ Buy it before the in- 
habitants, and before the elders of my peo- 
ple.’ The heart of Boaz must have throbbed 
strangely within his bosom. Great possibili- 
ties and disappointments or realizations are 
hanging in the balance! Great historic events 
are trembling on the answer of this anony- 
mous kinsman! Boaz then adds that the prop- 
erty must be purchased from Ruth as well as 
Naomi, and that Ruth is to go with it as an in- 
alienable-part thereof, in order that the name 
of her deceased husband may be raised up on 
his inheritance.t The kinsman will not have 
the widow; and his decision gives joy to Boaz, 
Ruth, and Naomi. He at once pulls off his 
shoe and hands it to his friend, indicating that 
he resigns all his rights in that friend’s favor.$ 

1 Ruth iv, 1, 

4 Ruth iv, 5. 


2 Ruth iv, 6. 
5 Ruth iv, 7, 8. 


3 Ruth iv, 4. 
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All the people gathered about are witnesses to 
the refusal on one side, and practically to the 
acceptance on the other.'! Boaz, in the pres- 
ence of the elders and the people, secures the 
estate and with it the beautiful widow as its 
most valuable possession. All the people 
shout ‘‘we are witnesses.’’ Then all lift up 
their voices and hearts, praying that the rich- 
est blessings of heaven may come upon Boaz 
and Ruth now joined in hand, as they had pre- 
viously been joined in heart.2. Thus Ruth be- 
comes the wife of Boaz; and thus we have the 
first mention of a nuptial benediction in the 
sacred history, That benediction carries us 
“back to patriarchal times in the simplicity, 
naturalness, and beauty of its family life. 
Ruth becomes the mother of a son who is 
called Obed by the matrons who give their 
congratulations and benedictions, and Naomi 
takes this boy to her heart and cares for him 
with a gentleness and tenderness beautiful to 
* behold. This boy, thus born, was the lineal 
descendant of Judah, was the head of the royal 
tribe, was the lineal ancestor of great David, 
and of Dayid’s greater Son who: was both 
David’s son and Lord. Well may art, poetry, 
and music unite to narrate the incidents, paint 
the beauty, and sing the charms of this sweet 
idyl which so beautifully tells the story of 
Naomi, of Ruth, and of Boaz, and which so 
impressively suggests the glory of David, and 
the glory of great David’s greater Son. 

We cannot but remark, as we read this story, 
on the characteristic frankness of Scripture, 
which, in tracing the origin of this earlier holy 
family, gives us the domestic stain upon its 
lineage, for both Tamar and Rahab are in the 
line from which David came. Ruth’s story is 
without a stain, but she took her place in that 
family, a striking trophy of the wonderful 
mercy of God, which snatched her from the 
doomed people of Moab and caused her to 
shine forevermore as a star of undimmed 
brightness in the resplendent firmament of 
Hebrew history. As the story closes we see 
Naomi cherishing her little grandson, the wo- 
men of the neighborhood rejoicing with her, 
and her own heart sweetly resting in the com- 
fort of this new family life, and joyously trust- 
ing in the God of Israel. Thus we reach the 
close of this delightful book, the curtain fall- 
ing on the peaceful family, the love of God 
being in their hearts, and the peace of God in 
their lives. ; 

In studying the Book of Ruth it is impossible 
not to see great spiritual truths under the veil 
of the sweet and beautiful story. A greater 
than Boaz is here. Christ, the Lord of the 
Harvest, supplies the wants of men and is the 


1 Ruth iv, 9-11. 2 Ruth iv, 11, 12. 
3 See Donald Fraser, ‘‘ Books of the Bible,’”’ pp. 104-107. 
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true Goel and Redeemer of man’s lost inherit- 
ance. He is the true Kinsman, the true Bride- 
groom. As Ruth came to Boaz with nothing 
but her own needy self, so the Church and in- 
dividual souls bring nothing but their need as 
they lay themselves at the feet of their divine 
Lord, And as Ruth soon became rich with all 
the possessions of Boaz, so the individual soul 
and the divinely-saved people become rich in 
all the unsearchable riches and glory of their 
divine Lord and King. There is also a sweet 
personal application of this book to individual 
souls. If Moab represents the condition of 
alienation from God, Naomi and Ruth’s return 
represents the coming of longing, hungry, help- 
less souls to Jesus Christ. Happy are they who 
choose in the great crisis of life to go to the 
true Canaan and to receive as the heart’s Lord, 
its divine King. There comes a time of trial 
for every man and woman—a time when the 
decision must be made between self and the 
world on the one side, and duty and God on 
the other. Happy are they who; in that crisis, 
shall choose God and his service, leaving the 
world and its beggarly elements! Unfortu- 
nately when that time of trial comes, Orpahs 
abound; there are those who start encourag- 
ingly for Canaan, for duty, for heaven; but 
they are governed by transient emotions rather 
than by abiding convictions of truth and duty. 
They follow for a time, but soon the dividing 
line between Moab and Judea is reached; and 
then the absolute and final decision must be 
made. The Lord Jesus would prove all who 
would come to him. They must leave all; 
they must take up the cross and follow him. 
Having put their hand to the plow, they are 
not even to look back, for looking back leads 
to going back, and going back is perdition. 
Only the pilgrims who persevere unto the end 
are saved. A solemn moment was that when 
these sisters-in-law were standing side by side 
on the border-line of decision! One chooses 
life; the other death. One chooses human im- 
mortality and eternal honor; the other, human 
reprobation and eternal silence. Beautiful was 
the decision of Ruth, when she determined to 
make Naomi’s God her God forevermore — de- 
termined to live, to die, to be buried, and to 
rise in glory with God’s redeemed children. A 
lesson, too, may be learned from the manner in 
which Naomi and Ruth were received in Beth- 
lehem. As Bethlehem was glad with their re- 
turn, so ought the Church to be, when men 
and women come with joy to its gates. There 
ought to be a glad welcome for all returning 
prodigals. Ruth’s experience, also, when she 
came to Bethlehem is not unlike that of many 
a Christian in the first stages of Christian ex- 
perience. There is trial in the effort to adjust 
one’s habits and thoughts to the new life; but 
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soon there comes the sweet trust under the 
wings of the Almighty. There comes the time 
of going forth and gleaning, as we read the 
Word of God and seek his service; and we 
never go forth at such times in vain. He meets 
us evermore with handfuls of grain, and per- 
mits us to be refreshed at mealtimes with his 
children, dipping our morsel in the sauce pre- 
pared for his beloved. Every day when we 
go forth we may expect God’s presence, sym- 
pathy, companionship, and inspiration. He is 
our near Kinsman. In the person of his Son 
he is bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
He is our Goél. Then comes the sweet and 
assured confidence of conscious relationship 
with the divine Kinsman. The gleaning gives 
place to resting in his love and rejoicing in his 
presence. 
down in submission and trust at his feet. He 
does not treat us with doubt and hesitancy, 
but he gives a warm welcome and a joyous as- 


Taking nothing in our hand, we he ° 
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surance. We may thus repose until the morn- 
ing when more glorious things shall be in store 
for us. Then there will come our marriage 
with the heavenly Bridegroom; there will come 
our death, our burial, our glorious resurrection 
with him; there will come our indissoluble 
union with him, even as the branch is united 
to the vine; there will come our enthronement 
with him and our ineffable. and inseparable 


communion in eternity. 

For the unique and very full Bibliography on the 
Book of Ruth, see Introduction to Ruth in ‘‘ Puipit Com- 
mentary,” pages 14-17. For a discussion of ‘‘ Levirate 
Marriage ’—levirate from the Latin /evir, ‘‘a brother- 


in-law ’’—and for a fresh setting of the story, with light ~ 


on the ancient customs, see ‘‘ The Bible for Learners,” 
by Drs. Oort, Hooykaas, and Kuenen, Volume I, pages. 
424-433. The characterization of the story by Dean Stan- 
ley is brief, but interesting — ‘‘ Jewish Church,”’ Volume 
I, page 336. See Introduction and Comments by Keil 
and Delitzsch in ‘‘ Commentary on Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth.” For excellent expository, practical and homi- 
letical work, see Parker, ‘‘ People’s Bible’? — Book of 
Ruth — Volume VI. 


CHAPTER. XI. 
ELI AND SAMUEL, THE LAST JUDGES. 


E have studied the history of Samson, 

\ \ and have seen him wasting his pro- 

digious strength in reckless exploits; 
and sometimes in sinful indulgence. His life, 
however, as a Judge in Israel was not spent in 
vain. His name struck terror into the hearts 
of the bravest Philistines, and greatly retarded 
the progress of their conquests. It also, in a 
corresponding degree, cheered the hearts of 
discouraged Israelites. But it must be admit- 
ted that his life was without permanent advan- 
tage to his countrymen. It was largely spent 
in vain; his preternatural powers were not reg- 
ulated by prudence, and his moral nature was 
not under proper control.! A wiser and more 
moral ruler was needed, in order to secure 
permanent liberty for Israel and to hold her 
foes in constant check. Such a leader was 
then growing up, with many tokens of the 
divine presence, within the sacred precincts. of 
’ the tabernacle. 

We now come to the discussion of the last 
two men who held the office of Judge of Israel. 
It is not a little singular, at first thought, that 
the history of these two Judges is not included 
in the Book of Judges. In order to study that 
history we are obliged to turn to the beginning 
of the books which in the Vulgate are called 


the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Books of 


Kings. The titles of these books, with which 
we are more fainiliar, are less appropriate than 
those just named. The First and Second Books 
of Samuel are incorrectly named. Only a part 


1Dean Milman, ‘‘ History of the Jews,” I, p. 305. 





of the first book tells us of Samuel, and the re- 
maining portions are occupied with accounts of 
the reigns of Saul and David.' It is, therefore, 
with some surprise that the student finds that 
the history of Eli and Samuel is in the first of 
these books ratHer than in the Book of Judges. 
This fact is the more remarkable if we suppose, 
as some authorities do, that all these five books 
were compiled about the same time, and possi- 
bly by the same hand. A closer examination, 
however, shows that there is wisdom in the 
present arrangement. The judgeship of Eliand 
Samuel is an altogether different office from 
that filled by Gideon, Samson, Jephthah, and 
other Judges whose histories are given in the 
Book of Judges. The true mission of Samuel 
was not so much in his closing the list of the 
Judges,.as in his opening the way for the kings. 
He stood iu special relation to David who was 
the most distinguished ancestor of the Mes- 
siah. The judgeship of these two men was 
priestly, and was intended, in some sense, to 
be hereditary. These two characteristics are 
not found in the judgeship of any of the other 
men who filled this office. Their work was ex- 
ceptional and temporary, and it had no connec- 
tion with the priesthood. None of the earlier 
Judges were of priestly descent. It is true that 
Abimelech, the son of Gideon, strove to inherit 
the powers and honors of his father, but he 
signally failed. Probably even the most earn- 
est student of this history finds it impossible 
to explain satisfactorily how the judgeship 


1 Introduction to Joshua, ‘Pulpit Commentary,” p. 17. 
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- changed its character so completely as we find 
it under Eli. There is a blank in the history 
between Samson’s overthrow of the Philistine 
temple at Gaza, and the Philistines’ overthrow 
of the Sanctuary at Shiloh. How came it to 
pass that Eli, who was of the family of Itha- 
mar, Aaron’s second son, became high priest? 
The line of Eleazar, the eldest son, was not ex- 
tinct. Howcame it to pass that Eli should have 
been both high priest and Judge?! Various 
answers have been given to these questions, 
but at most they are only conjectural. It may 
have been that Eli was elected Judge for ex- 
ploits against the Philistines early in life, and, 
as a descendant of Aaron, the prominence he 
had acquired as Judge might have led to his 
obtaining the high priesthood. It is difficult 
to think of the kind-hearted old man, whom 
we find sitting at the entrance to the Sanctuary 
at Shiloh, as the successor of Gideon, Jeph- 
thah, and Samson; and it is almost impossible 
to think of him as obtaining the office of Judge 
by fraud or force. His gentle spirit brings sad- 
ness to the heart of every reader who thinks of 
his sons going into sin and bringing ruin upon 
the family. 

The conduct of the sons of Eli shows clearly 
the degradation of the people in the time of 
the Judges: Even in the priests, in the very 
Sanctuary, we find most abominable wicked- 
ness. Hophni and Phinehas have often been 
described as the prototypes of sensual and 
degraded ministers of religion in all centuries 
and in all countries. The word ‘“‘ Eli’? means 
“‘Ascension.’’ He was the first high priest in 
the line of Ithamar; and he was also Judge of 
Israel for forty years. He was eminent for 
piety, but criminal because of his neglect of 
family discipline. His neglect of his duty in 
restraining his iniquitous sons brought upon 
his house the judgments of God.? Instead of 
setting an example of godliness, the sons of 
Eli used their office simply as a means of grati- 
fying their sensual passions. The Mosaic law 
required that burnt offerings should be con- 
sumed by fire on the altar; the sin offerings 
were eaten by the priests. The fat of the in- 
side of the peace offerings was burned on the 
altar, the breast and the shoulder were the 
property of the priest after he had waved it 
before the Lord, and the rest of the victim was 
returned to the offerer and was eaten by him 
and his family and friends. But Eli’s sons 
cared not for this divine arrangement; they 
cared neither for the claims of God nor the 
rights of the people. They sent their servants 
to places where the offerer’s share was being 
boiled, and with the flesh hook, they drew out 
for their masters whatever it caught. They 


lIntroduction to Joshua in ‘“‘ Pulpit Commentary.” 
21. Samuel iii, 11-14. 
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also demanded a share of the raw flesh before 
the fat had been offered on the altar. They 
thus desecrated the sacred offerings, and took 
away the sacred food from those to whom it 
rightly belonged. Their influence led to the 
casting of the entire service into disrepute. 
Many women were employed outside the tab- 
ernacle in preparing the sacred bread, attend- 
ing to the holy garments, and leading the 
sacred songs and dances. These women the 
sons of Eli made their victims. Their quiet, 
gentle, and humble father did not use his 
authority as Judge, priest, and father to re- 
buke, with appropriate severity, such abom- 
inable conduct onthe part of his sons. He 
merely gave godly counsel to these offenders 
against the laws of God and man. A prophet, 
and the first mentioned since the days of 
Moses, brought Eli the terrible message that 
Jehovah would inflict punishment upon his 
family. The details of this terrible prophecy 
are given us in full.! He also foretold that 
Hophni and Phinehas, Eli’s two sons, would 
perish in one day, and that the priesthood 
would continue, not in his line but in the 
elder line, while his race would sink to ob- 
scurity and want. 

A new character, and one of the most glori- 
ous in all sacred history, comes before us at 
this time in connection with the life of Eli. 
Like Moses, this remarkable man is made 
known to us from his birth. We once more 
see how God in times of depression and iniq- 
uity raises up the fitting instrument for deliv- 
erance. In Ramathaim-zophim, in the south 
of the mountains of Ephraim, lived the family 
to whom we are now introduced in the sacred 
story.2. The name of the husband was Elkanah, 
meaning ‘‘ whom God created;’’ the name of 
one of his wives was Hannah, meaning “ grace 
or favor,’’ and the name of the second wife was 
Peninnah, meaning ‘“coral.’’ Two wives are 
one too many in any home, however large. 
This double marriage did not add to the hus- 
band’s happiness. Elkanah, however, was a 
worthy. man. He was a Levite, and, even in 
those wild and wicked times, he went up 
yearly with his whole family to Shiloh at the 
Passover.’ Peninnah was the mother of his 
sons and daughters, but Hannah had neither 
son nor daughter. Peninnah, therefore, rightly 
claimed a share of the offerings for her sons and 
daughters, but the childless Hannah had only a 
single portion, although she had the larger and 
warmer place in his heart. We have before us 
the sad picture of Hannah at the door of the 
tabernacle, where Eli used to sit, after the 
family rejoicings. Her soul was bitter because 
of the taunts of her rival. Most beautifully is 


1I, Samuel ii, 27-36. 21. Samuel i, 1. 


31, Samuel i, 3. 
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the story told of her longing and praying fora 
son. She vowed that if God granted her this 
honor and blessing she would consecrate the 
infant boy to him as a Nazarite. Vows in 
oriental lands, in contemplation of the birth 
of a child, are still common. ‘The birth of a 
son is especially a cause for joy; but the birth 
of a daughter often brings such humiliation to 
the father that he refuses to see or speak to the 
mother; and her friends and relatives, especially 
the women, upbraid her and condole with him. 
Indeed, the birth of a daughter is sometimes 
given as a reason for sending the wife away in 
dishonor. In due time a boy was born to Han- 
nah. He was named Samuel, meaning ‘‘ heard 
of God,’’ because of the divine response to her 
wifely longing and her earnest prayer. This 
mother was endowed with a prophetic spirit. 
She poured out her thankful heart in a hymn 
which takes rank among the finest Hebrew 
lyrics. This song anticipates the song of Mary, 
the mother of our Lord; it directly suggested 
to her many of her noblest thoughts and some 
of her sublimest expressions. The joy of her 
heart knew no bounds; it was as great now as 
her sorrow had previously been. Beautiful was 
the devotion of Hannah to her son, and great 
her gratitude to God. Year after year, when 
Elkanah went up to Shiloh to offer sacrifices 
and to pay tithes, she staid at home with the 
boy till he should be old enough to go with her 
to the tabernacle.! When that time came she 
loaned him to Jehovah and entrusted him to 
Eli in the Sanctuary, where he ‘‘ ministered to 
the Lord in a linen ephod.’’? It was his moth- 
er’s great joy, year by year, when she came up 
to the feasts, to bring him this simple garment 
made by her own loving hands. 

Every child knows the story of Samuel wak- 
ing at night and hearing his Maker’s voice 
while he waited on the high priest in the sa- 
cred tent at Shiloh. It was difficult for Eli to 
realize that the Lord spake unto the child. In 
the stillness of the early dawn, while the seven- 
branched candlestick gave its light, the soft 
voice of the child was divinely chosen to an- 
nounce to Eli the doom of his house, because 
his sons had reviled God and their father had 
not restrained them. The word Hophni means 
“the fighter,” and Phinehas “the brazen- 
mouthed.’? Once more the implacable Philis- 
tines are invading Israel. They drive back the 
people of Israel to a spot between the western 
entrance of the pass of Beth-horon and Beth- 
shemesh. The Philistines were accustomed to 
bring images of their gods into the battlefields. 
The superstitious leaders of Israel supposed 
that the victory of the Philistines was due to 
that cause. Therefore, they went across the 


11, Samuel i, 22, 21. Samuel ii, 18. 








BIRTH OF SAMUEL—CAPTURE OF THE ARK. 


hills to Shiloh and brought back to the camp © 
the solemn symbol of the presence of God, 
with Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phinehas, as its 
priestly attendants.! As the Ark approached, 
the ‘earth rang again’’ with the shouts of joy 
on the part of the Israelites in anticipation of 
victory. The Philistines, learning the cause of 
this shouting, determined not to be the slaves 
of the Hebrews, but to fight with the des- 
peration of despair, and to ‘‘ quit themselves 
like men.’’? Terrible was the defeat of Israel— 
30,000 perished. The iron chariots of the Phil- 
istines triumphed. That day, or the next, 
up the steep path to Shiloh ran a Benjamite. 
He accomplished the distance of nearly thirty 
miles before night. All through the villages 
of the tribes the people were anxiously wait- 
ing for news from the army. In the Sanctuary 
town from which the Ark had been taken the 
anxiety was intense. Two of the townspeople 
are singled out for special mention: Eli, now 
ninety-eight years old and blind, sitting, as 
was his wont, by the gate of the tabernacle on 
the road, and the other the wife of Phinehas. 
The darkness of evening is approaching, and 
the young man rushes up the valley to the gate 
of Shiloh. Dust is on his head, his clothes are 
torn, and all who see these signs of grief know © 
his sad message. A loud wail runs all through 
the towns.? He presses his way to Eli; the ter- 
rible story must be told. Israelis beaten, and 
Hophni and Phinehas are dead; but saddest of 
all, the Ark of God is taken. The old man’s 
heart breaks with the terrible news. He falls 
backward from his seat smitten, as by the hand 
of God, and dies. The wife of Phinehas, in 
the excitement of the moment, becomes the 
mother of a living son; but the joy of this 
birth is almost forgotten because the Ark of 
God is in the hands of the Philistines. With 
her dying breath she calls that son Ichabod, 
‘“The glory is. departed.”*. These were ter- 
riblé experiences. The nation never forgot 
that sad hour. Years afterward the echo of 
this sorrow is heard in the psalms. Indeed, 
this appalling calamity was associated on the 
part of Israel with a sorrow which no words 
could adequately’.express. The Philistines 
had, as they supposed, captured the chief god 
of their fierce foe. They carried off the Ark 
and placed it as a trophy in the shrine of their 
fish-god Dagon, in the temple at Ashdod.® 
This was considered to be a victory over Jeho- 
vah himself. In later times various nations 
have captured the gods of their foes, and 
brought the statues and pictures to adorn their 
triumph. Silently the Ark was placed in the 
temple of Dagon, but when the next morning 





1I, Samuel iv, 4. 21. Samuel iv, 9. 3 See descrip- 
tion in Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” ITI, p. 28, 
41, Samuel iv, 21. 51, Samuel vy, 2. 


THE ARK RETURNED—SHILOH DESTROYED. 


dawned the image of Dagon was found lying 
on the ground, dust-covered, before the Ark of 
the Lord. It was raised again to its place, but 
on the second morning was found, not only 
cast down, but broken in its upper part. This 
sea-god was half human and half fish. The 
human part was dashed to pieces, while the 
fish half lay dishonored and in contempt on 
the threshold of the cell, on which thereafter 
no one would step, but all leaped over it—a 
custom which was found in Israel long years 
afterward. 

Soon another humiliation followed the dis- 
honor that was done to the Ark of God. A 
terrible plague broke out in Ashdod, which 
plague of hemorrhoids, or some similar pesti- 
lence, was accompanied by mice and other 
similar creatures which attacked the crops and 
produced a deadly destruction. Innumerable 
field rats still produce terrible depredations on 
fields of wheat and barley in Asia Minor; they 
also destroy vines and mulberry trees. The 
Philistines were glad to send the Ark to Gath, 
and then to Ekron;! but in both these places 
its presence produced disaster; and so the foes 
of Israel, after seven months, were glad to send 
it back to the Israelites.2, Images in gold, of 
the mice and the tumors which had afflicted 
them were made and sent back with the Ark, 
one for each city. The custom of hanging be- 
side altars in the temples models of the parts of 
the body which had been healed was common 
in Greece, and is still observed in the Greek 
churches of Russia, in the Roman churches in 
Italy, in Switzerland, and even in America.’ 
But among the Philistines these images were 
not an offering for the recovery secured, for the 
plague was still raging; they were rather proofs 
that the plague had not come by chance, but 
had been inflicted by the God of the Israelites, 
because of the dishonor which had been done 
to the Ark of the Covenant. A striking pic- 

ture is that presented to us in the sacred his- 
tory when the Ark was returned. It was placed 
inanew cart. Two milch cows—cows never 
before yoked to a vehicle — their calves having 
been left at home, drew the cart. These cows 
thus laid aside their natural instincts. The cart 
was attended by the five princes of the Philis- 
tine cities, and with its solemn load was driven 
to Beth-shemesh.t It was now the month of 
June; the reapers were in the fields when the 
strange procession approached, and their joy 
was great as the cart went slowly up the long 
valley. The Levites received the Ark with be- 
coming reverence. They laid it, with the Phil- 
istines’ offering, on a great stone, hastily built 
an altar, and, using the wood of the cart for 


1I. Samuel v, 8-12. 21. Samuel vi, 1. 


3See Geikie, ‘‘Hours with the Bible,” III, p. 32, and | 


the authorities he quotes. 4I, Samuel vi, 10-12. 
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fuel, they consumed the cows that had drawn 
it as a sacrifice to God expressive of their 
grateful joy and their devout faith. Some, 
however, who were tainted with the heathen- 
ism of the time, refused to join in these glad 
ceremonies, and many of them were smitten 
because of their unbelief. The number given 
in our version of the Scriptures, 50,070,! is no 
doubt an error of the copyist; it is given in the 
Septuagint as three score and ten men. Ina 
village the size of Beth-shemesh there could 
have been no such population as would have 
been implied in this larger number. 

The Philistines followed up the success which 
they had won when they captured the sacred 
Ark. As far north as Dan the country felt the 
power of their hand. Shiloh, with all of its 
sacred associations as the religious capital, was- 
burnt to the ground; but the Levites succeeded 
in carrying off the tabernacle in safety. Built ~ 
on a hill, with a pleasant valley to the south, 
and surrounded with high hills, Shiloh was 
beautiful for situation, and was long the sanc- 
tuary of Israel. To Shiloh the faithful had 
come year by year, as did Hannah, to the great 
feast, to pour out their hearts before God. 
Near the Sanctuary the young men and maid- 
ens had held their merry-makings season after 
season. There, too, the Ze Deum over great 
victories had often been sung. But now Shiloh 
was largely deserted and was sinking into in- 
significance and. obscurity.2 Even its site 
remained unknown until Doctor Robinson re- 
discovered it by following the exact details 
given in Judges.’ Its early associations are 
still tenderly suggested by the name Seilun, 
by which it was long known. It is said that a 
small village still crowns the hill, and some 
ancient stones are to be seen built into the 
modern walls. It is believed that the site of 
the tabernacle has been discovered in a part of 
the ground which has been leveled over a 
space 77 feet wide and 412 feet long, the rocks 
being cut into to the depth of 5 feet. On this 
spot, as Doctor Geikie suggests, in all likeli- 
hood, rose the sacred tent, the last memorial 
of the wandering life of the Desert, and the 
first real suggestion of the permanent Temple 
in Jerusalem. Here are the few memorials 
left that once marked the home of Eli and the 
tabernacle where Samuel spent, the days of his 
boyhood. The tabernacle never again boasted 
of the Ark; and its history, after its removal 
from Shiloh, is wrapped in obscurity. With 
the building of Solomon’s Temple, the tender 
memories which had gathered about the old 


1 Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” III, p. 35; I. Samuel 
vi, 19. 2Psalm xxviii, 60; Jeremiah vii, 12. 

8 Judges xxi, 19; Robinson, ‘‘ Biblical Researches,” II, 
p. 269. 4 Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” ITI, p. 37, 
and his authorities. 
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tabernacle perished, and it vanished entirely 
from history. After its return to Beth-shemesh, 
the Ark was removed to Kirjath-jearim, the 
“town of the woods.’’? There it found a rest- 
ing place in the house of a Levite named Abin- 
adab for twenty years until David finally 
brought it, amid immortal songs of rejoicing, 
to its prepared habitation—to its home in 
Jerusalem. 

Twenty years longer the Israelites must 
groan under the yoke of the Philistines. Sam- 
uel was now growing to manhood. He pos- 
sessed not merely the authority of a Judge and 
the dignity of a prophet, but also the wisdom 
of a teacher and the functions of a priest. His 
influence was acquired not by warlike exploits, 
but rather by force of natural and spiritual 
character. He exercised vast authority as he 
judged Israel at Mizpeh. We have seen that 
he was possibly of Levitical origin and had 
been brought up in the tabernacle. He had, 
however, a more spiritual conception of reli- 
gion than many in his time, for he allowed 
the Ark to remain twenty years at Kirjath- 
jearim. The duty of obedience to God he 
constantly enforced, showing the people that 
“to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.’’! His influence 
led Israel to abandon idolatry and to shake off 
the yoke of the Philistine oppression. 

All through Samuel’s life he maintained his 
lofty tone and his sacred influence. In his old 
age he was able to challenge Israel to point 
out any one instance in which he had used his 
great authority for personal or unworthy ends.? 
Unfortunately, his sons were not like their 
father.’ The elders of Israel saw the danger to 
the nation which would come from the assump- 
tion of power by these unworthy sons upon 
Samuel’s death. Fearing that the country 
would relapse into disorder, they proposed that 
they should have a king like the nations about 
them. The proposal was not the result of 
true faith, and Samuel protested against it. 
He affirmed that it was disloyalty toGod. The 
desire, however, was granted, and God over- 
ruled all its worst elements for the establish- 
ment of the kingdom and the manifestation of 
his own glory. In the kingdom, as in the com- 
monwealth, Samuel was honored for his pure 
character, his unwavering faith, and his un- 
questioning devotion to God. He was permit- 
ted to anoint the first king and the second. 
Without a murmur he surrendered the great 
political power which he had wielded. He ex- 
acted from the monarchy constitutional guar- 
antees that its power should be rightly exer- 
cised. Then Samuel retired from his promi- 
nent place in the history of the nation. His 

1I, Samuel xv, 22, 

31. Samuel viii, 3. 
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41. Samuel viii, 5, 
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last years were saddened by the unworthiness 
of King Saul; his worst misgivings when the 
elders asked for a king were more than real- 
ized. He died at Ramah, where he was born. 

With the exception of Moses, he was the 
greatest man whom Israel had produced, until 
the days of David. He was a patriot and a 
prophet, a statesman, a teacher, a ruler, and one 
who feared the face of neither God nor man be- 
cause he was conscious of his loyalty to God 
and.to duty. In his childhood he declared the 
rejection of the high priest and his son; in his 
old age he declared the rejection of the king; 
but the sorrow of this declaration was relieved 
by the knowledge that God would raise up 
David, the Bethlehemite, to reign as king over 
Israel, in place of Saul whom God had,rejected. 

In the time of Samuel, prophecy appears as 
one of the established and recognized features 
of the national life. It is true that Abraham 
and Moses are vaguely called prophets; it is 
also true that the great age of prophecy was 
to commence with Elijah, and to continue 
through the line of poet-prophets during the 
later kings. A sharp distinction is to be made 
between the primary and secondary sense of 
the word prophet. Prophecy —the foretelling 
of future events—is, in popular estimation, 
the dominant attribute of the Hebrew prophet; 
but this is not the true thought of the Hebrew 
word abi, and the Greek word fprophetes. 
These words have a much more comprehensive 
meaning. The adi is the man who speaks in 
the name and by the authority of God; he is, 
if we may so say, the voice of God to man; he 
is a foreteller, also a forthteller; but, still more 
exactly, he is a ‘‘forteller,’’ aspokesman. The 
prophet was one known by his ecstatic utter- 
ances; the verb which we translate to prophesy 
was occasionally used in the sense of being ray- 
ing mad. The word adi is generally derived 
from a word meaning ‘to bubble forth’ like a 
fountain. The prophet is discriminated from 
false prophets especially by the pure religious 
instincts in the heart of God’s people. In the 
time of Saul this office was recognized as be- 
longing to a class of men. There were schools 
of the prophets, in which a distinct and pecul- 
iar life was lived, and special training and dis- 
cipline were given. The study of the law 
doubtless formed an important part of this 
instruction. The students, like Orientals gen- 
erally, when they are, as they believe, under 
supernatural influences, were often wrought 
up to a kind of ecstatic excitement which ex- 
pressed itself in wild dances and gesticulations. 
Samuel appears in the history as a Judge, as a 
prophet, and as a teacher in the schools of 
the prophets. He probably established the 
“Schools of the Prophets.’? We have seen 
that the high priesthood passed into the older 
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branch of the family of Eli. The priesthood 
itself seemed to sink into insignificance before 
the dignity of Samuel. He was dedicated to 
God as a Nazarite, and he seems to have risen 
to the height of his great calling. He was not 
a warrior like Joshua or Gideon, and there was 
nothing in his life of the wild and reckless 
valor of Jephthah and Samson, He did not 
possess the military skill and dash of Deborah 
and Barak, but he was more than either. He 
was the founder of a school; he created an 
epoch; he was more than the Luther of his day. 

As a civil administrator, Samuel was equally 
successful. He united the tribes under his 
authority, and he united Israel once more to 
Jehovah. This was really his great achieve- 
ment; this was the crowning point of his ser- 
vice to Israel and to God. Once more the 
scattered tribes become a nation, to the joy of 
all. The old rivals, Ephraim and Judah, made 
common Cause against a common enemy, and 
even the more distant tribes gave their alle- 
giance to Samuel, the last Judge, and to Saul, 
the first king. The loss of the Ark tended to 
unite all the tribes in a common calamity; and 
the return of the Ark completed the union hy 
striking a note of hope in the heart of all of 
them. The result was that from the foot of 
Lebanon to the edge of the Desert, from the 
pastures of Gilead to the seacoast of Asher, the 
dormant religious devotion and patriotic enthu- 
siasm of the people were aroused as seldom in 
their history. Even those who may have pre- 
viously had but little devotion to God and 
much leniency toward iddlatry, were now both 
rebuked and inspired by the great movements 
of the hour. Samuel held three annual ses- 
sions of justice at Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, 
at which there is reason to believe all the tribes 
were represented. In his old age, his sons 
were installed in the judicial office, but, unlike 
their father, they were venal and corrupt. The 
people, therefore, desired a monarchial govern- 
‘ment. 
anticipated such an exigency, and had laid 
down regulations for the election of a sover- 
eign. The king was not to be a foreigner; the 
independence of the country must be preserved. 
He was not to maintain any force of cavalry, 
lest he should attempt foreign conquests and 
thus neglect the internal development and se- 
curity of the kingdom. The people asked for 
a king, avowedly that justice should be more 
certainly administered, and for a strong and 
permanent military force; that the king should 
go before them to fight their battles, as well as 
to give them just judgment. As they now had 
to resist powerful monarchies, and the formid- 
able leagues of the Philistine chieftains, the 
untrained national militia, though sufficient to 
quell temporary invasions of wandering tribes, 
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_ of monarchs in all other nations. 


Some have suggested that Moses had | 
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were not able to master and overwhelm trained 
armies, with war chariots and camels. Samu- 
el’s conduct was prudent in the extreme. He 
showed the people the danger of an oriental 
despotism, and the exactions and oppressions 
of arbitrary power, but he then left them to 
make their choice.|| The popular feeling was 
strongly in favor of electing a king. The next 
object then was to secure the election. The 
king must be chosen from one of the southern 
tribes, as they were more exposed to inroads 
from powerful and implacable foes. Divine 
wisdom and human polity beautifully harmon- 
ized in the nomination and election of the first 
king. Ifa prince of Naphtali or Asher were 
chosen, the interests of Judah and Benjamin 
might be neglected; if a prince of Ephraim or 
Judah were chosen, he would necessarily excite 
the jealousy of the rival tribe, and he might be 
in danger of exercising a domineering power 
over the weaker tribes. 

The choice of the first king is a most inter- 
esting event in the history of Israel, partly 
because of its influence upon the nation itself, 
and partly because of its relation to the history 
There comes 
before us a youth of striking beauty, of unusual 
height, and of superb bearing. He seems to 
be, as he passes before us, ‘‘every inch a 
king.’’? He is the son of a Benjamite chief- 
tain, and he has been searching for some of his 
father’s asses which were lost. To him the 
thought of Samuel is directed. He is givena 
prominent seat at a feast where thirty persons 
are present, and Samuel proceeds privately to 
anoint Saul as Israel’s first king.’ The young 
man, however, needs a course of religious train- 
ing and instruction, and his heart is deeply 
moved with patriotic enthusiasm and religious 
devotion. He goes for a time to one of the 
schools of the prophets which Samuel seems to 
have instituted. There instruction is given in 
music, poetry, patriotism, and religion. While 
at this school the character of Saul is entirely 
changed. It had been promised that the spirit 
of the Lord would come upon him, that he 
would prophecy, and that he would be so con- 
verted as to become another man. He mingled 
in the sacred dances. His former levity disap- 
peared. His wondering friends ask, ‘“‘Is Saul 
also among the prophets?’’* We are now at 
Mizpeh and a solemn assembly is attended by 
all the tribes. Little Benjamin is designated 
by lot, and Saul is at once received as king; 
not, indeed, without some opposition from 
some factious spirits, but with the approval of 
the great majority. \ 

Samuel at Gilgal assembled the people, and 
solemnly appealed to the whole country to bear 


2I. Samuel ix, 2. 


31, Samuel x, I. 41. Samuel x, 11. 
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witness to the justice and integrity of his ad- 
ministration. He invited their scrutiny, he 
defied their censure, he rebuked the people, 
both by his words and by a sign from heaven, 
for a thunderstorm came at the unusual time of 
the wheat harvest.! His rebuke of the people 
was caused by their innovation on the estab- 
lished constitution without divine authority. 
Then he surrendered his judicial authority, 
and proceeded to the inauguration of the king 
whom they had chosen. 

Samuel ‘‘stood between the dead and the 
living;’’ between the dead past and the living 
future. He gave up the convictions of a life- 
time when he consented to the election of a 
king. The real foundation of all his reforms 
was laid in the moral and religious life of the 
people. He did not depend merely on his per- 
sonality for the permanency of his work. He 


founded great institutions. What the founders: 


of great colleges in England and America have 
done for their respective countries, that Samuel 
did for Israel. He was, as has been said, prob- 
ably the first founder of great schools. Such 
schools were an absolute necessity to the train- 
ing of David and other great leaders of the na- 
tion. Naioth means Students’ Lodgings, and 
there he gathered the young men who were to 
lift Israel from her degradation into national 
honor and religious glory. The fostering of 
these schools was one great part of his life- 
work. He fostered the growth and extension 
of a system of national education. He also 
trained men to be Israel’s teachers. His ex- 
ample has been largely followed by enlightened 
Protestant ecclesiasts and rulers. His example 


11, Samuel xi, 15, xii. 
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explains the power of Britain, of Germany, and 
of América, and his example needs to be em- 
phasized to-day and followed in all the future. 
He was one of Israel’s, one of antiquity’s, one 
of the world’s great men. Even in the closing 
decade of the nineteenth century, he stands 
forth worthy of honor and glory among the 
leaders of the great nations of the world. 

We have now reached the end of the period 
of the Judges. It was one of alternate slavery 
and cruel oppression, but all the while there 
was a struggle for larger liberty and for a 
grander future. Some may affirm that the 
Mosaic polity failed in securing the happiness 
and prosperity of the people. But it ought to 
be borne in mind that the principles of the 
great lawgiver were never fully carried out, 
and that the misery of the people was the re- 
sult of their disobedience to the divine law; 
and it ought also to be said that, during this 
period of perhaps 480 years, not more than 
one-quarter was passed under the yoke of a 
foreign oppression, and that some of the op- 
pressions which marked this quarter were lo- 
cal, including but a few tribes, while the rest 
were comparatively peaceful and prosperous. 
We have, then, more than 300 years, notwith- 
standing all that may be admitted regarding 
this wild and stormy period, that were, on the 
whole, marked by national growth and pros- 
perity. 

See Milman’s description of the period, ‘‘ History of 
the Jews,’ Volume I, p. 319. For a superb account of 
Samuel’s character and work, and especially for the rise 
of the prophets, and the meaning of the word, see Stan- 
ley, ‘‘ Jewish Church.” First Series, Lectures XIX and 
XX. The critical and somewhat destructive remarks of 


Oort, Hooykaas, and Kuenen, ‘‘ The Bible for Learners,” 
Volume I, p. 433, are suggestive. 
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FROM THE RISE OF THE MONARCHY TO ITS DECLINE. 


BY REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D. 


CHAPTERS I 
THE ACCESSION OF SAUL TO THE THRONE OF ISRAEL. 


great changes occur, which involve the 

civil constitution of Israel, and finally 
the whole fabric of the national life and char- 
acter. As yet the ways of the people were sim- 
ple. The land had been entered, but was still 
to be conquered. The Canaanite had been 
evicted from many of his fair holdings, but he 
still occupied points of vantage here and there, 
and years were to pass before he could be com- 
pletely dislodged. The Philistine was in pos- 
session of a fertile tract to the south and west, 
but, since Samuel had routed him so disas- 
trously at Mizpeh, had ceased to be a scurce 
ofapprehension. The wild clangor of war was 
hushed, and the nation, aside from some sud- 
den foray from its restless neighbors, was in 
the enjoyment of comparative peace and quiet- 
ness. If a census of the population had been 
taken at this period it would have shown a 
count possibly of a million and three-quarters,! 


we the closing years of Samuel draw on, 


a material reduction from the number that | 
came in with Joshua. That there had been loss | 


instead of gain since entering the land may be 
accounted for by the withdrawal of the allies, 
who had come up with Moses out of Egypt. 
and by the decimation resulting from the pro- 
tracted Canaanitish wars. 

The occupations of the people were grazing 
and the tillage of the soil, varied by a few 
handicrafts of the most primitive sort. For 
dwellings, they were still living under tents, or 
in the rndest of huts. For a long time we 
note no attempt at building. When at length 
the era of construction commences, it is neces- 
sary to import architects and skilled workmen 


from another country; from which circum- | 


stance it is sufficiently clear that the Jew was 
not yet master of the building art. 

But the interval of peace was making the na- 
tion prosperous. In that mild climate, with 
their simplicity of manners, their wants were 
few, and were far more than met by the natural 


1This estimate is based on the number of fighting 
men whom Saul led to Jabesh. I. Samuel xi, 7, 8. 
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| Lawgiver and Judge. 


increase of flock and field, the surplus of which 
was accumulating a store of popular wealth. 
In this way, strangely enough, the wise rule of 
Samuel, which had discomfited the invader and 
given tranquility to Israel, became the occasion 
of its own subversion, darkening the last days 
of the grand old seer with cloud and storm. It 
had been foretold, under the poetical figure 
of Jeshurun the fattened ox,! that prosperity 
would render the nation restive, and, in accord- 
ance with the prediction, the enjoyment of 
peace and the increase of resources and power 
become promoters of disturbance and upheaval. 
At first there is the rising murmur of dissatis- 
faction, which, unrestrained, presently bursts 
forth into a wide-spread clamor for radical 
changes in the mode of government. 

As already observed in another book,? after 
the entrance into Canaan, the established rule 
had been by chiefs of families and tribes; while 
concerns of high moment lay in the hands of 
the mam who for the time being stood nearest 
to God, who in all difficult cases inquired of 
God, and who was the Almighty’s chosen in- 
termediary with Israel. Moses had been sucha 
Joshua, and Gideon, and 
Barak, Jephthah, and Samson, and Eli, and now 
Samuel, had been such leaders, with God as 
king overall. It was government not only by 
divine right, but also by divine rule, a theoc- 
racy, God ministering directly in civic affairs. 
In the eyes of the people, however, the human 
agent was the more conspicuous, and so, pres- 
ently, with a strange forgetfulness of services 
which a later generation could better value, 
they call upon Samuel to step aside, and yield 
place for the appointment of a king. 

Had the demand been less general, the per- 
sonal influence of God’s servant might have 


| sufficed to preserve the old status; but now 


many influences were combining to force his 
consent to what, in effect, was a revolution, 
1 Deuferonomy xxxii, 15. 


2 Book V, p. 262, ‘‘ The internal government of Jewish 
cities,’’ etc.; p. 265, III, B. 
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though happily no blood was spilled in bringing 
it to pass. One class of those importuning for 
the new order was possibly seeking a change 
from sheer weariness with settled conditions, 
and from love of the stir and excitement that 
must attend the creation of a throne. The ad-_ 
venturers, no small part of the populationg as 
subsequent events demonstrated, were eager 
for the opportunities for advancement which 
offer in the antechambers of an oriental court. 
The great chieftains, among whom choice of 
the coming monarch would be assumed to fall, 
were willing to indorse a movement in which 
one of their number might secure the coveted 
prize. But a still stronger motive impelled the 
body of the people in their headlong preference 
for royalty over the simpler forms of the the- 
ocracy. The Oriental is the child of custom. 
He clings with amazing tenacity to the ways of 
his neighbors and his ancestors. The sheik of 
the desert to-day wears his caftan and turban, 
cut and twined after the fashion of Father Ish- 
mael, and gathers his household into a tent, 
the counterpart of Abraham’s, which the patri- 
arch pitched under the terebinth in Mamre. 
With such passion of imitativeness as an innate 
characteristic, it was difficult for him to differ 
in any marked degree from his neighbors. 
Israelitish history shows the repeatedly recur- 
ring phases of relapse into the customs and 
ways of the nations, and the explanation lies in 
the tendency of the Oriental to be like with 
like. And, as the nations were governed by 
kings, there soon rose a great longing for roy- 
alty, and for a king with all his regal state and 
consequence. 

But behind all these mixed motives and self- 
ish ambitions there lay a legitimate anxiety 
for the national welfare. It was a critical 
period for the Hebrew name. Dangers were 
beginning to menace on the frontier. The rich 
grain fields, and pasture lands overflowing with 
flocks, tempted the cupidity of the Spoiler, 
who was all the bolder, as Israel had so long 
refrained from active warfare. On the east the 
children of Ammon were pressing sharply, 
while along the west and south the Philistines 
were multiplying their periodical forays. If 
peace was to be purchased with the sword, 
there must be some headship for the tribes; 
some central authority to which all should sub- 
mit; a leader whom all must obey. It is thus, 
through the sense of weakness, and the need 
of a strong arm, that kingship takes its rise. 
Dryden puts it none too strongly in his verse, 

“Kings’ titles generally begin by force.” 

The savage who. wields the heaviest club, 
commands the tribe. The chief who can mar- 
shal the clans for battle and overpower the 
adversary holds the preéminence, which he 





transmits to his eldest, who is presumably his | 
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strongest son. The menace of disaster is the 
usurper’s opportunity. Rome guarded herself 
for generations against the tyrant by requiring 
her dictator, after saving the republic from 
detriment, to surrender his prerogative and 
become again the humble citizen. But she 
learned this wisdom only after endurance of 
the intolerable oppressions of the Tarquins. 
France sought by her Revolution to abolish 
the rule of kings, but the Revolution itself 
gave chance for the Three Consuls, for the 
First Consul, for the Emperor. The firm pa- 
triotism of a Washington, who was resolved 
that America should be self-governing, ren- 
dered possible the establishment of our Consti- 
tution, so admirable in its safeguards for the 
liberties of a free people. Had the Father of 
his Country been less virtuous, the American 
Republic would have been an empire. 

These considerations assist to an understand- 
ing of the situation in the time of Samuel. In 
case of invasion from across the border, could 
the aged prophet lead the hosts to victory? 
Were he to fall in battle, or be crushed in 
spirit by defeat, who should lift up the stand- 
ard? Could the fate of the nation be intrusted 
to Joel or Abiah, Samuel’s sons, whom he had 
made judges in Beersheba? Though blood 
may tell in the general average of a race, it is 
not every good man who is blessed with chil- 
dren after his own heart; and of these men, 
because of their bribetakings and evil conduct, 
the people were justly in fear.! And so, as 
perplexities multiply, the tide of apprehension 
swells, and the desire for a king extends till 
the impulse becomes resistless. By common 
consent the elders of Israel assemble in Ramah, 
and, finding that they are of one mind, make 
formal demand of Samuel :2 ‘Behold, thou 
art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways: 
now make us a king to judge us like the 
nations.”’ 

Grieved to the heart at the popular way- 
wardness, the old man carried his burden to 
God, to be assured that the turning away was 
not so much from the Judge as from Jehovah. 
God had led them hitherto, and was still able 
to deliver them from all their enemies. Nevy- 
ertheless, Samuel is bidden to accede to the 
entreaty and provide the king, whom he is to 
choose under divine direction. If a crown 
must be had, God must determine the man to 
wear it. If monarchy must replace the the- 
ocracy, the new rule must still be theocratic, 
God lifting up and guiding the ruler. Bearing 
this intimation of the divine purpose from the 
Holy Presence, the prophet dismisses the 
tribal chieftains with the assurance, that for 
the hardness of their hearts God will give 


11, Samuel, viii, 3. 21. Samuel, viii, 5. 
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them a king, who will make their sons his 
servants, and their daughters his handmaid- 
ens, and levy upon their goods and their in- 
crease for the keeping of his captains and men 
of might. 

The revolution having been thus sanctioned, 
God speedily provides the king. In the cir- 
cumstances attending this choice, it is notice- 
able how he indicates, both to the man him- 
self, and also to all Israel as well, that it is not 
the counsel of the wise which controls in the 
matter, but Providence alone, which willeth to 
do of its own good pleasure. As for the man, 
he is to be taken from the body of the people; 
as the Redeemer, in the fullness of times, was 
to choose his disciples from men in the hum- 
blest walks. He is to feel keenly that nothing 
in himself commends him for this high honor. 
He leads no tribe and is followed by no clan. 
He has performed no act of renown. As for 
reputation, he is a man unknown. He does 
not climb to the throne, for when he has no 
thought of such elevation, God’s servant abases 
the throne to him. 

The incident which introduces Saul, the 
overgrown son of Kish, to the page of history 
is absurdly trivial. His father’s she-asses have 
gone astray, and when he has sought them far 
and vainly, the tall Benjamite comes to the 
prophet’s door, imploring the seer’s vision for 
the recovery of his property. It is this Saul, 
with his look of wistful helplessness, depend- 
ent in so small an affair as the tracing of the 
asses, whom Samuel recognizes as God’s choice 
for the kingdom. God can make the weak 
things of this world confound them that are 
mighty, and if Saul leans hard on God, de- 
spite his evident deficiencies, he may enjoy a 
glorious reign. The prophet invites him to 
his feast, seats him in the place of honor, and 
gives him the choicest of the food, that which 
had been reserved in prophetic anticipation of 
his coming. On the morrow, as he sets forth 
‘on his return, Samuel accompanies him for 
some distance. At aconvenient place he sends 
the servant forward, and, after declaring to the 
young man the divine will, taking a bottle! of 
oil, he anoints him prince over God’s*inherit- 
ance.2 To impress Saul’s mind with the pro- 
found importance of the act, he gives him 
several tokens, which will certify that all this 
is of the Lord. Two men shall meet him at 
the sepulcher of Rachel, the mother of the 
Benjamites, with tidings of the finding of the 
asses, and of his father’s anxiety at his pro- 
longed absence. At the Oak of Tabor® he will 
meet three men going up to God at Bethel; 
one of them having three kids; another, three 


1‘*A narrow-necked vessel, from which the oil would 
come by drops.”—Edersheim, ‘‘ Bible History,’ IV, 
p. 41. 21, Samuel x, 1. 31, Samuel x, 3. 
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loaves of bread, and the third, a wineskin of 
wine. They are to give him two of the conse- 
crated loaves. On approaching his homie, as 
he draws nigh to Gibeah of God,! where there 
is a station garrisoned by a troop of Philistines, 
he is to meet a band of prophets coming down 
from the high place; and, when these are 
prophesying, the spirit of prophecy is to come 
upon him, and he is to be turned into another 
man, and prophesy with the prophets. 

Minute as these predictions are, all befell 
according to the prophet’s word. At Rachel’s 
tomb, Saul is told that the asses have been 
found. At the Oak of Tabor, the man pre- 
sents him with the two loaves, which had been 
destined for the altar. When at length he 
reaches Gibeah of God, and encounters the 
‘‘chain”’ of prophets descending the hill, with 
music and religious dance, moved to the soul 
by the striking confirmations of the prophet’s 
speech, which corroborate the destiny which 
he has been told to expect, he is seized with a 
transport of religious ecstacy, and, rushing 
into the line, he lifts up his voice in an out- 
burst of prophetic song. If we accept Well- 
hausen’s suggestion,” that the disorders of the 
time are to be credited with the awakening 
activity of prophecy among the young men, 
we can readily imagine the burden of the com- 
pany’s song to have been the woes of Israel, 
and the victory of God over the oppressor. 
And in such case it is not difficult to perceive 
how Saul, beginning to realize that he had 
surely been called of God to be leader of the 
host, should be lifted above his former self, 
and, in a rapture of enthusiasm, foretell the 
coming battles and sieges, and the discomfiture 
of the Ammonite and the Philistine. At all 
events, Saul prophesies with the prophets, a 
circumstance so remarkable as to give rise to 
a new proverb in Israel. 

But the nation is to be taught how God rules 
in calling whom he will to the kingdom. Only 
a few days pass, when Samuel summons the 
princes and the elders to a great convocation 
at Mizpeh. It is a solemn religious assembly, 
and is opened with a sacrifice to the Lord, 
which is offered with a solemnity appropriate 
to the importance of the occasion. After the 
celebration of the rites and a brief address; 
recalling how God had always been their 
helper and deliverer, he turns to the concern 
for which they are assembled —the selection of 
a king. The mode of procedure emphasizes 
the divine superintendence. There is no nomi- 
nation by the heads of tribes. No great lord 
presents himself for the suffrages of his coun- 
trymen. The whole nation, in the person of 
its representatives, appears before Samuel, 








1So the revision, 2“ History of Israel,” p. 449. 
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beside whom stands the high priest, in all the 
dignity of his official robes and wearing the 
sacred ephod, With such impressive auspices 
the lot is cast, embracing every man in Israel. 
So at the siege of Ai, Joshua had been shown 
the pilferer of the golden wedge and the Baby- 
lonish garment. By like decision of the lot, 
Canaan had been partitioned among the tribes. 
So also in a later time, after earnest prayer, the 
disciples were taught God’s will in the selec- 
tion of Justus or Matthias, fo take the apostle- 
ship, from which Judas by transgression fell. 
The names of the tribes were inscribed on tab- 
lets, which were deposited in an urn, and this 
was agitated violently until but one was left, 
which was the tablet of Benjamin. The lot 
had fallen on Benjamin, the smallest of all the 
tribes, which up to this time had not recov- 
ered from its almost complete extermination, 
in retribution for the sin of Gibeah, in the 
days of the Judges.! As the lots were again 
cast, they fell successively on the clan of 
Matri,? on the family of Kish, and finally, 
when the sons of Kish were presented, on 
Saul, the eldest, who was thus formally desig- 
nated as God’s answer to the nation’s prayer. 
At the announcement of the lot, Saul is mod- 
estly missing, but by divine direction is found 
hiding among the baggage. 

A choice so foreign to every expectation car- 
ries discomfiture to the friends of the promi- 
nent leaders, whose claims to favor have been 
ignored. The people shout, ‘‘ Long live the 
king,’ but the acclamation lacks the hearty 
ring of enthusiasm. Ephraim, especially, as 
the largest and most influential of the tribes, 
cherishes a sullen discontent, which is to burst 
into full flame in a later reign. According 
to oriental custom, the people lay tribute at 
Saul’s feet, though some, who have no repu- 
tation to lose,’ offer mo presents, and openly 
scoff at the presumption of such an aspirant 
for the throne. 

The new ruler makes no haste to assume his 
authority, and, with a bit of kingcraft hardly 
as yet to be expected of him, is conveniently 
deaf to all adverse comment; thus shrewdly 
escaping the obligation of punishing his de- 
tractors, and thereby arousing a troublesome 
spirit of enmity. Convinced that time will 
bring the fitting opportunity, as: the people 
disperse to their homes he returns to the ob- 
scurity of his rustic occupations. 

But the exigencies of the times forbid his 
remaining in protracted retirement. Hardly 
a month passes, when Nahash, king of Am- 
nion, invests Jabesh, the chief town of Gilead, 
on the east side of the Jordan, with an over- 
whelming force. It seems that the inhabitants 
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SAUL ANOINTED KING—HIS FIRST BATTLE. 


must surrender; but when they are told the 
barbarity of the conditions exacted by the con- 
queror, they are nerved to the last effort of de- 
spair. For Nahash insists on putting them all 
to the sword, and will-spare their lives only on — 
their submitting to his putting out their right 
eyes, as a reproach to all Israel. Scarcely dar- 
ing to cherish a hope of success, and yet grasp- 
ing at every straw, the men of Jabesh ask for 
seven days’ respite while calling for help, agree- 
ing, if not. rescued, to yield themselves to the 
victor’s pleasure at the end of the time. On 
his contemptuously granting their request, the 
men of Jabesh send swift messengers through- 
out the land; and, as the evil tidings spread,’ 
all Israel is in dismay. The towns reécho with 
cries of grief, the men joining with the women 
in lifting the voice of lamentation. At night- 
fall, when Saul comes, driving his yoke of oxen 
from the field up the hill of Gibeah, he hears 
the mourning of the people. When told of 
the calamity which faces the men of Jabesh, 
his heart swells with indignation. He is a 
Benjamite, and the men of his tribe are known 
far and wide as the most accomplished frghters 
of the Israelitish host. Shall Benjamin sit su- 
pinely while Jabesh, knit to the tribe by the ma- 
ternal tie,! is crushed in the writhing folds of 
the Serpent of Ammon?? Ina blaze of right- 
eous wrath, he ceases to be the retiring herds- 
man, and becomes ‘‘ every inch a king.’’ Paus- 
ing not for counsel, he slays the oxen, and 
hewing them in pieces, despatches the bleed- 
ing parts into all the tribes with the sharp 
summons, that so it shall be done to all who 
come not forth after Saul and Samuel. The 
nation, realizing that it has a leader at last, 
rises in its might and pours out its warriors in 
a veritable landsturm. Thirty thousand men 
of Judea, and 300,000 of the rest of Israel, 
throng into the region of Bezek, and, by a 
forced march, push on over the twenty miles 
between Bezek and Jabesh in three columns, 
to fall upon the Ammonitish army, just before 
dawn of the last day of the respite. The sur- 
prise in its completeness reminds the historian 
of Washington’s attack on Rahl at Trenton, or — 
of the’shock of Bonaparte’s landing at Cannes 
to Louis XVIII. The Ammonite had not sus- 
pected that Israel would dare to fight, and 
these thousands pressing him from every side 
drive him to headlong panic. The besiegers 
scatter, with Israel in close pursuit, and Na- 
hash,’ their king, is slain. It is a great deliy- 
erence. Jabesh pours out its gratitude to the 
young king, and years afterward redeems its 
obligation by a service of danger and sacrifice. 
But the immediate effect of the battle is to 
place Saul securely in his kingdom. In the 





1 Judges xxi, 12. 2“"Nahash”’ signifies ‘ Serpent.” 
3 Josephus, “Antiquities,” VI, v, 3. 


A THEOCRATIC MONARCHY—PHILISTINE INROADS. 


hour of triumph Samuel proposes another na- 
tional convention, to be held this time in Gil- 
gal, where the gathering will be free from 
interference by the Philistines. The place is 
on the west of the Jordan, near Jericho; and 
is memorable as the first camping place of 
Israel, on its occupation of the land under 
Joshua, and the spot where the first Passover 
was observed in the Land of Promise. Like 
Mizpeh, it was a sacred gathering place; and 
hither the clans come in multitude, their hearts 
buoyant with a national hope, born of the re- 
cent victory. The sacred historian places it on 
record that ‘‘all the people went to Gilgal.”’ 
The usual sacrifices are offered. Samuel once 
more reminds them of his faithfulness in serv- 
ice, and of God’s gracious providences in all 
their eventful past. He assures them that they 
can hope for prosperity only as they cling to 
the Lord, and serve him with their whole 
heart. If they will do this, he will still pray 
for them, and teach them the good and right 
way. 

But while the monarchy is thus again sol- 
emnly intrusted into the hands of Saul, it is to 
be observed that it is to be theocratic. The 
kingship has its limitations, which Samuel has 
recorded, and laid up! in the Ark of the Cove- 
nant beside the Book of the Law. Saul is not 
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to govern as a despot, nor to hold the arbitrary 
authority of the kings of Phcenicia or Philistia. 
He is rather to be the leader of armies, and, 
even in the declaration of war and the prosecu- 
tion of campaigns, to seek direction from God. 

In some degree he accepts this position, and 
He 
maintains no court, and lives in the simplest 
way with his household, whenever the peace of 
the country permits. In the earlier part of his 
reign, he is submissive to the divine leading as 
announced from the Sanctuary; and, had the 
depth of his religious nature been sufficient to 
counteract the impulse which seized him after- 
ward to grasp after powers which it was not 
intended for him to exercise, his career might 
have been one of constantly increasing glory. 

He was an able soldier, prompt in action, and 
skillful in the disposition of his troops. He 
finds his country strong in numbers, but weak 
for want of military discipline, and weighted 
down by the growing might of Philistia on the 
southern border. It is a great commander who 
can rally a shepherd and farming people, and 
teach them to strike great blows for independ- 
ence; and though it is David who. finally 
breaks the yoke of the oppressor, we trace the 
beginning of the nationality to the inspiring 
leadership of Saul.? 


CHAPTER IT 
THE PHILISTINES, AND THEIR OVERTHROW AT MICHMASH. 


HE logical consequence of the defeat of 
the Ammonite, and of the ratification of 
the kingdom at Gilgal, was the renewal 

of aggressive measures on the part of the Phil- 
istines, who were shrewd enough to foresee a 
decline of their ascendency unless this popular 
movement could be checked. 

This people, settled in the fertile district of 
the Shephelah, the great maritime plain to the 
south and west of Judea, by their thrift with 
the plow and their prowess with the sword had 
become great and powerful. Their barley har- 
vests, the produce of their vineyards and olive 
groves, and the increase of their extensive 
sheep pastures were sources of wealth in them- 
selves, to which they added by the practice of 
many handicrafts, and by carrying on a wide 
commerce with Egypt and Arabia. For pro- 
tection in time of war they had fortified their 
five chief cities, Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, Ek- 
ron, and Gath, which they constructed with 





such art as to enable them to endure the | : ; 
| affairs of the kingdom he permitted to remain as they 


fiercest sieges. 


As their power augmented, they made in- 


creasing inroads on the territory occupied by: 
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the tribes, and were able to control the three 
principal caravan routes which traversed the 
country; Ashdod and Gaza especially being the 
keys to traffic with Egypt. The presence of the 
Philistine army as far north as the hill country 
of Gilboa, in the last days of Saul, is to be ex- 
plained by their having followed the upper 
caravan line along the coast, which turned 
eastward through the rich plain of Esdraelon, 


_ skirting Gilboa and Little Hermon, and then 


passing down to the fords of the Jordan. Dur- 
ing the rule of the Judges, Israel suffered much 
from the Philistines. As already noticed, Sam- 
uel had checked their depredations for a season 
by his victory at Mizpeh. But the truce was 
more apparent than real. A struggle to the 
death between two nationalities of such vigor 


was inevitable. So Rome and the. Etruscan 


| Veii must battle until, after three and a half 


~ 71 Wellhausen states the case almost too strongly when 
he says of Saul, “‘ He recognized as belonging to him uo 
other public function besides that of war; the internal 


had been before his accession.’’ — ‘‘ History of Israel,” 
p. 450. 

2 Saul and David made out of the Hebrew tribes a 
real people in the political sense.”— Wellhause=, “ His- 
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centuries of warfare, the Etruscan stronghold 
is blotted from existence. So Rome and Car- 
thage, though separated by the breadth of the 
Mediterranean, lock arms till Carthage falls. 
In the logic of events it must be the same with 
Philistia and Israel. Neither can be content 
till its rival yields. For the time the odds 
seemed in favor of Philistia. It had the higher 
civilization, which commonly overshadows the 
lower civilization at its side. Though Israel 
enjoyed the purer faith, Gaza and Askelon were 
more advanced in the industrial and mechan- 
ical arts. The Philistines wove fine cloths, 


those of Gaza being especially famous. Their . 


smiths fashioned all manner of tools and weap- 
ons of war, as well as equipments for the sol- 
diery. Their artisans were busied in various 
crafts, which the luxurious life of the towns- 
people easily supported. In Israel, on the 
‘contrary, such occupations dwindled, as each 
household arranged to: supply its own simple 
needs. And Philistia had good reason for self- 
gratulation when she compared her established 
military organization with the feebler military 
system of the scattered tribes. Her soldiers 
were trained and equipped for regular service 
in the field, while Israel’s fighters were minute- 
men, armed as chance permitted, and helpless 
in the plains against Philistia’s horsemen and 
terrible war chariots. 

Upon the accession of Saul, the incursions of 
the Philistines into Israelitish territory became 
more frequent and formidable. They appear 
to have made no attempt at permanent occupa- 
tion of the country, their policy being to in- 
timidate and overawe a hill people for whom 
they cherished a hearty contempt. At harvest 
time they dispatched foraging parties, who car- 
ried off the grain from the fields,! or, falling 
upon a village, seized the people to sell them as 
slaves,’ or, taking possession of commanding 
points established posts * from which to send out 
predatory bands at pleasure. Such garrisons are 
mentioned asstationed at Gibeah of Saul, about 
three miles north of the hill of Jebus, which 
was afterward the site of Jerusalem; and at 
Geba and Michmash, which face each other as 
they overlook the intervening ‘ Valley of the 
Acacias ’’— the Wady-es-Suweiait —in the hill 
country of Benjamin. ~ 

Concerning the first ten or fifteen years fol- 
lowing the confirmation of Saul at Gilgal, the 
sacred historian is strangely silent, evidently 
constructing his narrative with an eye to the 
approaching prominence of David. Still, from 
incidental references it is apparent that the 
terrorizing policy of Philistia was pursued with 
relentless vigor. By a refinement of statecraft 
they had seized the workers in metals and de- 
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PHILISTINE GARRISONS—SAUL AT MICHMASH. 


ported them to their own towns as slaves, thus 
disarming the nation! and compelling the 
farmer to pay tribute to their cities for the re- 
pair of his tools. Wellhausen is inclined to 
question this statement, regarding it as an un- 
historical exaggeration;? but from what has 
been noticed, such a measure harmonizes with 
the general policy of the Philistine kings, while 
the Biblical statement is as explicit as language 
can make it. Meanwhile the periodical forays 
were ‘conducted on an enlarging scale, till, at 
the mere rumor of a plundering expedition in 
force, the inhabitants of whole districts would 
desert their homes for the fastnesses of the 
hillside, or seek a place of safety across the 
Jordan.? 

Having borne such outrages till patience had 
lost its virtue, Saul resolves to make a bold 
stand for his country’s life. Hastily enlisting 
3,000 fighting men, he stations 2,000 along the 
heights from Bethel to Michmash, thus con- 
trolling the upper caravan road, from which an 
attack might first be expected, and 1,000 at 
Gibeah of Saul, the home town, under com- 
mand of Jonathan, who has grown to manhood 
and is the idol of his father’s heart. 

This young prince, whom the rising spirit of 
independence introduces to the narrative, is 
one of the most engaging figures of Old Testa- 
ment story. As with Joseph, every representa- 
tion of the sacred historian is to his advantage. 
Faithful as a son through every vicissitude, 
loyal as a friend to the point of sacrifice, brave in 
battle, dashing in action and winsome in com- 
panionship, we cannot wonder that he was idol- 
ized by the nation, and that, meeting the son 
of Jesse, the two were mated evermore. 


“ Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance and in friendship burn.’’ 4 


The king in disposing his forces in such a 
manner as to place himself nearest the enemy, 
who must come up by the way of Bethel, and, 
by making Jonathan’s band a sort of home 
guard for Gibeah, apparently intended to keep 
his son well out of danger while he was grow- 
ing into the discipline of a soldier; but, if so, 
his plans miscarried. For hardly is Jonathan 
installed over his thousand, when his resistless 
valor drives him to strike the first blow of the 
war. 

On the verge of the wady through which 
runs the main road from the coast to the Jor- 
dan valley, right across from Michmash, stands 
Geba, about an hour and a quarter to the 
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GEBA CAPTURED—DISOBEDIENCE OF SAUL. 


north! of the point where Jonathan was sta- 
tioned, a town set apart for the priests when 
not in service in the Sanctuary, and a point of 
_ Strategetic importance. With an eye to this 
fact, the Philistines had made it one of their 
principal settlements, and had stationed here a 
tribute collector and a garrison. By a sudden 
assault, Jonathan overpowers the place and 
puts to death the officer in charge.? It is an 
act of high daring, and Saul, recognizing that 
the Philistines will accept it as a challenge for 
retaliation, sounds the war horn, summoning 
all Israel to defend their homes against the in- 
vader. Under counsel of Samuel, he names 
the ancient shrine of Gilgal, the place where 
he had been confirmed in his kingdom, as the 
rendezvous for the army of resistance. Thither, 
after seven days, Samuel is to come to meet the 
king, and Saul is directed to await his arrival 
before taking any important step. 

. For their part the Philistines are not idle, 
but promptly assemble an immense force, and 
come crowding up the difficult passes from the 
plain, drafting into their ranks such Israelites 
as they have captured on the way; and so move 
down the valley of Michmash with 6,000 horse- 
men, 300 war chariots, and a multitude of in- 
fantrymen, whose numbers the Scripture likens 
to the sand on the seashore, and set their camp 
to the eastward of Beth-aven, placing their ad- 
vance outpost on the naturally fortified heights 
of Mishmash. 

The approach of this mighty host fills the 
Hebrews with consternation. How shall these 
shepherds and farmers cope with this avalanche 
of disciplined soldiers? In the hopelessness of 
their cause the people scatter to hiding places 
in cisterns and grain pits, some not halting till 
they come to refuge in Gilead and Gad, beyond 
the Jordan. The general panic interferes with 
the recruiting at Gilgal. Reports arrive from 
the hills to the effect that the Philistines are 
sending out reconnoitering parties, preparatory 
to an advance. The souls of the people sink 

“with terror, and some of the earlier recruits 
slip away from their places in the ranks. Saul, 
as military commander, feels that prompt ac- 
tion is necessary to forestall the complete de- 
moralization of his army. But before he can 
begin operations, the sacrifices must be offered 
without which no nation of antiquity ventured 
into an engagement. The king remembers 
Samuel’s explicit direction to tarry the seven 
days at the rendezvous, and yet his impatient 
spirit chafes at the delay. As day succeeds day 
~ 1 Geba is only about an hour and a quarter north of 
Gibeah.’’— Edersheim, ‘‘ Bible History,’ IV, p. 64. “ Ra- 
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he presently asks himself if he shall order the 
sacrifices, or await the coming of the prophet. 

While balancing this question of submis- 
sion to the divine law, Saul is under trial of 
his faith, and stands at the crisis of his life. 
Gideon, who trusted in the God of his fath- 
ers, could dismiss thrice ten thousand warriors 
from his camp and yet eagerly smite the Midi- 
anites with only his valiant 300. If Saul leans 
on Jehovah of Hosts, what matter it whether 
those against him be many or few? But, the 
worse for himself, for some reason he has been 
chafing against control from the Sanctuary, 
and his headlong will now urges him to the 
extreme of bidding the priests begin the rites. 
Such a step, however, means nothing less than 
casting off the influence of Samuel, and re- 
pudiating the authority, of the Tabernacle. It 
will be resistance to the divine command, and 
consequently a practical defection from God. 

That Saul is conscious of grave error, though, 
like most sinners, he will not look his wrong- 
doing in the face, is apparent from his hesita- 
tion till the last day of the seven; when, at his 
word, the bullocks are slain, and the smoke 
of the burnt offering drifts over the camp. 
Hardly has this breach of the divine law been 
committed, when the prophet comes with sharp 
rebuke. Before the peace offerings are pre- 
sented at the altar he sternly asks, ‘‘ What hast 
thou done?’’ Stricken with a vague alarm 
the king stammers out his excuses, but they 
are of no avail. He has set his will against 
the will of God; as King of Israel defying the 
King of Kings. He has disobeyed the law. 
“In that indifference to law,’’! so Maurice 
remarks wisely, ‘‘lay the seeds of arbitrary 
government, the pretensions of an aristocrat.”’ 
Still more, he has violated the tacit covenant, 
which had made him ruler under the theoc- 
racy. Inthe act he has separated himself from 
God, and so from the kingdom. At once the 
prophet pronounces judgment. Saul’s king- 
dom shall not continue, and God will seek 
another, one more after his own heart, and ap- 
point him prince oyer Israel. With such part- 
ing condemnation, Samuel withdraws from the 
camp, leaving the chagrined and remorseful 
king to enjoy his new-found independence as 
best he can. 

After this open breach with Samuel, Saul 
cannot remain in Gilgal. The rage of emotion 
must have vent in action, and he hastens up 
the steep valley, following the by-paths, and 
joins Jonathan, who from his station at Geba? 
is watching the foe. On numbering their 
fighting men the leaders find that they have 
but 600, though these are doubtless the brav- 
est of all who had followed them. But the 


1 « Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament,” p. 27. 
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prospect of repeliing the invasion with such a 
remnant is so hopeless, that the king and the 
- prince royal, as they stand on a jutting crag and 
watch the gathering banners of the foe on the 
hillside across the valley, lift up their voices 
in an outburst of oriental lamentation.! 

But dark as the hour might seem, God had 
not deserted his inheritance, and he now reaches 
out his hand in one of those mysterious inter- 
positions, of which the history of the chosen 
people furnishes so many examples. The army 
of the Philistines lies on the ridge of the water- 
shed, and along the upper part of the wady 
which falls toward Jericho. It is overpower- 
ing in numbers, but its strength ultimately 
appears to be its weakness.’ If such a multi- 
tude might seem to be of advantage on the 
open plain, here in the mountain defiles, and 
along the raggedness of the torrent beds, the 
greater the forces, so much greater the chances 
of confusion in action: And the nature of the 
host, composed as it is of regular troops, of 
mercenaries hired from the wilderness tribes, of 
Israelites who have been impressed into sery- 
ice in the last few days, and of slaves who 
could have no keen’ sense of loyalty to Phil- 
istia, forbids anything like unity of feeling or 
enthusiasm of purpose. Then, also, the con- 
sciousness of power and the confidence in the 
protection for the front afforded by the strong 
fortress of Michmash lead to a sense of security 
all the more disastrous, when for any reason 
it proves ill-founded. 

The position of the garrison at Michmash 
_ might well occasion confidence, as it is most 
favorable for defense. The traveler can still 
trace, on the northern side of the wady, the 
three mounds and the tongue of land which 
Josephus identifies as the outpost of the Philis- 
tines. The cliff falls sheer and precipitous to 
the defile below, which, while broader to the 
east, here contracts to a narrow gorge. Across 
the deep ravine and on the heights beyond ap- 
pears the site of Geba, the post of Jonathan; 
but though no more than an hour away as the 
crow flies, the almost perpendicular walls of the 


wady forbid all communication, except by a | 


circuitous route of many miles. Mr. Harper, 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, has recently 
visited the spot, and reports the cliff of Mich- 
mash, while apparently inaccessible, not abso- 
lutely impassable to enthusiastic intrepidity.? 

In his earnest hope to save his country, Jona- 
than ponders a plan for scaling this cliff and 
surprising the fortress. From all human pre- 
vision the project is immeasurably foolhardy, 
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DIVINE DELIVERANCE—VALOR OF JONATHAN. 


but the prince believes that it is of the Lord. 
To forestall any chance of opposition he con- 
fides in no one aside from his armor-bearer, 
who is to accompany him. Having made his 
preparation, he gives his mind to action, feel- 
ing, doubtless, as Bacon has wisely observed, 
‘‘In meditation all dangers should be seen, in . 
execution none, unless very formidable.’ In 
the darkness of the night he creeps down the 
south wall of the wady, crosses the interval at 
the bottom, threading his way through the in- 
extricable maze of mounds and hummocks, im- 
passable except to those perfectly familiar with 
the place; and, having reached the farther side, 
creeps cautiously up the rocky wall, where a 
single misstep would prove fatal. He times his 
perilous enterprise so well that he arrives on 
the plateau just as the day is breaking. The 
sentinel on guard is unsuspicious of assault. 
Thinking the intruder to be one of the Hebrew 
fugitives who has grown weary of hiding, he 
gives the merry challenge for him to come up, 
where he will show him a sight. Accepting 
this as confirmation that his enterprise is of the 
Lord, Jonathan hastens to the summit, followed 
closely by his armor-bearer. Once at the top, 
he plies his darts and his dreaded Benjamite 
sling with such impetuous ardor that twenty of 
the defenders fall. Edersheim accounts for 
Jonathan’s success by supposing the conflict to 
have occurred on-a narrow ridge, where the 
Philistines were compelled to meet him in 
single file? In any case, however, there is no 
resisting the force of his onset. The survivors 
flee in terror, and as their fear spreads to others 
a great tumult arises. Soon one of these inex- 
plicable panics, like that which befell the army 
of Sennacherib before Samaria, and the other 
which kept all London under arms through 
the terrible Irish Night, after the flight of 
James II.,° strikes the host, and in a moment 
it is wild with the madness of unthinking ter- 
ror. Each man dreads he knows not what, 
and strikes he knows not whom. The path up 
the hills becomes a scene of inextricable confu- 
sion, the Philistines turning their arms against 
themselves. The drafted Israelites, seeing that 
their moment of vengeance has come, smite 
their oppressors. Saul, from across the wady, 
hears the clamor and leads his troops in hot 
pursuit. The men of Ephraim pour down from 
their pasture Jands, and, taking position on the 
heights, hurl javelins and rocks upon the heads 
of the retreating horde. The battle becomes a 
flight, and the flight a rout. The struggle of 
pursuers and pursued sweeps on past Beth- 
aven, down the western valley, until by night- 
fall the enemy has been driven some twenty 

1 Josephus, VI, vi, 3. 

2Edersheim, ‘ Bible History,’ IV, p. 66. 
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INTOXICATION OF SUCCESS—BEDOUIN MARAUDERS. 


miles, and taken refuge, after great slaughter, 
behind the gates of Ajalon. 

It is a great victory for Israel, and has noth- 
ing to mar its triumph except the rash impre- 
cation of Saul, who had invoked a curse upon 
any who should eat food that day, and which 
comes so near to costing the life of his son. In 
the eventide, after the people, who had been 
fasting all day, had slaughtered sheep, oxen, 
and calves, and, hastily cooking the flesh, had 
eaten and been refreshed, Saul was hot to re- 
sume the pursuit of the foe. But on inquiring 
of the Lord, there was no response. At once 
Saul summons the people to a lot, to discover 
where sin had been that day, and vowing that, 
though it were with himself or with his son, 
the guilty one must die. As the lot was cast 
the people escape, and Saul and Jonathan are 
taken. The king demands a perfect lot be- 
tween the two, and now Jonathan is taken. 
Saul demands of Jonathan to confess, and he 
admits, while he was hurrying in the chase, 
that he had dipped the tip of his rod in some 
wild honey, and had touched it to his tongue. 
For this light offense Sau! would have fulfilled 
his impetuous oath, and have ordered the 
prince to death. But the people do not forget 
the hero of the day, and interpose to prevent 
the execution of the royal decree. So Jonathan 
is spared, doubtless to Saul’s intense relief. 
As to the Philistines, their disaster and defeat 
is so*overwhelming that many years pass be- 
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fore they venture upon another invasion of 
Israelitish soil. 

To Saul the unexpected turn of fortune 
brings great revulsion of feeling. He has been 
thrust into the pit of despair, but the one day 
has freed his country from the yoke of vassal- 
age, and restored his self-confidence. True, he 
is parted from Samuel, and has made such rup- 
ture with Ahijah, the high priest, whom he 
brought from the Sanctuary at Nob, that there 
is no more inquiring at the Ark! for the rest 
of his reign. But why ‘should he mourn for 
the priest more than for the prophet; or why 
should he trouble himself for either when vic- 
tory crowns his standard? At once he assumes 
more of the authority of a king,? and sets up 
the nucleus of a standing army, with its offi- 
cers and captains. He places the host, the 
great body of the tribal militia under command 
of his kinsman Abner, believing that this . 
cousin was related near enough to himself to 
insure his loyalty, and yet not so near as to 
imperil the royal succession by misuse of his 
high dignities. With this force he engages in 
a series of sharp campaigns, in the course of 
which he humbles the Moabites, the Ammon- 
ites, the Idumeans, and the Syrians of Zobah, 
whose little principality to the north had be- 
come too aggressive. Everywhere that he 
leads, success crowns his standards, and the 
nations are smitten with fear at this redoubt- 
able king and the rising glory of his arms. 


CHAPTER III: 
THE WANING STAR OF SAUL. 


AUL’S most important movement at this 
S period of his power, and the one involv- 
ing the most far-reaching consequences, 

is his expedition against the Amalekites. In 
its military aspect it is completely successful, 
and yet it is also his ruin, because of his ccn- 
tinued disobedience to God.. The Amalek:tes 
were a desert race, occupying the region of 
Arabia Petra. They roved, with their flocks 
and herds, from the Sinaitic wilderness to Ca- 
naau, in which, from the names which have 


lingered for ages, it seems that they must at | ‘ 
| appears that the tribe had renewed hostilities, 
| this time from the south, in the territory of 
|. Judea. 


one time have had strong foothold. They op- 
posed thé march from Egypt, and Joshua was 
despatched against them and fought them all 
day long, while Moses watched the varying 
battle from the cliff of Horeb. Notwithstand- 
ing this defeat, they persisted in their depreda- 
tions, giving the tribes no respite from their 
guerrilla assaults. Just before the crossing into 
the Promised Land, in union with the Canaan- 
ites, they inflicted a severe repulse on Israel at 
Hormah. The people of God had no more 








bitter or inveterate foe than these Bedouin ma- 
rauders, who must at last have been perpetrat- 
ing acts of aggravating atrocity beyond what 
appears in the record; for Moses had made vow 
of unceasing war* with Amalek. There is also 
allusion to the enmity of this nation in Deuter- 
onomy,* where Israel is bidden, when it has 
secured its rest in the Lord’s land, to blot 
out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven. 

Toward the last days of Samue!—the his- 
tory furnishes no clue for accuracy in date —it 


Roused by tidings of the bloody deeds 
of the Amalekite king, the aged prophet 
emerges from his retreat at Ramah, and calls 
upon Saul to recognize his heritage of ven- 
geance against the ancient enemy, and bidding 
him to make Amalek a Cherem,° an object de- 
re LI, Chronicles xiii, 3. 
dom,’? —I. Samuel xiv, 47. 
4 Deuteronomy xxv, 19, 


2 “So Saul took the king- 
8 Exodus xvii, 14-16, 
51, Samuel xv, 3. 
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voted to utter destruction. That Saul may not 
mistake his meaning, the prophet specifies that 
he slay both man and woman, infant and suck- 
ling, ox and sheep, camel and ass. Nothing of 
Amalek that breathed was to be left alive. 

The king accepts the commission and quickly 
gathers an army of over 200,000 fighting men, 
10,000 of them being men of Judea, who from 
' this time forth begin to appear more promi- 
nently in the national life.! With this enthu- 
siastic army he makes a forced march to the 
principal city of his adversary, no trace of 
which now remains. Here he lies in wait in a 
convenient valley, while he performs an act of 
gratitude to the Kenites. Remembering their 
former kindnesses to Israel, he bids them to 
withdraw from the Amalekites, with whom 
their nomadic habits had brought them into 
association. When the Kenites are well away, 
he rises upon his foe with such swift attack as 
to forbid successful resistance. The Amalekites 
are completely overthrown; their Agag,? or 
king, falls into the hands of: Saul, and the flee- 
ing remnant of their command is hotly pursued 
to the Isthmus of Suez, on the way toward 
Egypt. 2 

The booty that falls to the lot of Israel in 
flocks and herds is immense, and rouses an- 
other conflict in the heart of Saul. He desires 
to commemorate his signal victory with suit- 
able memorials, and would have some trophies 
to display on his return to the home cities. 
Shall he execute the command of ‘‘ Devotion,’’ 
slaying the Agag, and destroying all this wealth 
of oxen, and cattle, and sheep; or, may he not 
preserve them, under pretext of offering them 
to the Lord? Like another who asks, ‘‘ Why 
was this waste of the ointment made?’ he pre- 
fers his own will to that of God. So he returns 
from his expedition, setting up a trophy on 
the way at Carmel, a city in the mountains of 
Judea, and goes on to Gilgal with his wealth 
of spoil, willing, like many another sinner, to 
offer a little to God, if so he may palliate his 
holding the lion’s share for his own uses. 

But this breach of the divine command is 
more flagrant than the other, when the king 
failed to await the prophet’s coming before 
kindling the sacrifice. In Ramah, Samuel has 
a vision in the night season. Once more God 
declares that Saul has turned away from his 
‘ commandment, and has forfeited the sover- 
eignty. The prophet cries in supplicating pro- 








1“ Through Saul, Judea entered definitely into the 
history of Israel; it belonged to his kingdom, and it, 


more than most others, supplied him with energetic and 
faithful supporters.’’—Wellihausen, ‘‘ History of Israel,” 
p- 451. 


2Agag was a common title of the Amalekite kings. 
See Hengstenberg, ‘‘ Pentateuch,’”’ II, p. 307 Compare 
the Aga, the commander of the Janizaries, and also 
Pharaoh, Kaiser, and Tsar, 





AMALEKITES OVERTHROWN—GRIEVOUS SIN OF SAUL. 


test all the night, but the judgment stands: 
This king is perverse in his disobedience, and 
God must withdraw from him. Bearing this 
direful message, Samuel visits Saul at Gilgal, 
where the king is already making the altars 
smoke with the offerings of cattle that should 
never have left the desert. Arriving, Samuel 
utters his stern command, ‘‘What meaneth 
this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and 
the lowing of the oxen, which I hear?’’ The 
king explains that the people are sacrificing 
the best of the sheep and the oxen to Samuel’s 
God, and that the rest he has utterly destroyed. 
It is a vain excuse. The favor of God cannot 
be so easily purchased. As the prophet de- 
clares, ‘‘to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.’? The king’s sin 
is great; his perversity, beyond remedy. Sam- 
uel rends away the veil of pretexts with which 
Saul has covered his frowardness. His rebel- 
lion against God is as iniquitous as divination, 
and his stubbornness as base as though he had 
bowed the knee to teraphim and to the idols 
of the heathen. This time there can be no 
reprieve, and the kingdom must pass from a 
hand so unworthy. 

At this word there follows one of the most 
dramatic scenes in history. The king, humili- 
ated, pleads with the prophet, confessing his 
sin, and virtually beseeching yet another trial. 
But Samuel turns away. To detain him the 
king catches hold of the skirt of his robe, but 
there is no yielding, and the robe is rent jn his 
hand. It is a prophecy, which Samuel inter- 
prets. God has rent the kingdom from Saul 
and given it to one near him, who is a better 
man than he. For a king the circumstance is 
immeasurably painful. If the prophet retires 
in this mood, Saul is dishonored publicly be- 
fore his people. Will not Samuel tarry at least 
till the king has prostrated himself in worship, 
and so do him some honor in the sight of his 
lords and retainers? To this Samuel consents. 
But when Saul’s devotions are concluded, Sam- 
uel calls for the Agag to be brought to the altar, 
and there saves the nation from responsibility 
for the violated vow by hewing the captive to 
pieces with his own hand. It is a terrible retri- 
bution, one which seems unnecessary to our 
modern sensibilities, cultured as they have 
been under the sweet teachings of the Gospel, 
and. yet it was quite in keeping with the rude 
justice of the time. Having given this prac- 
tical rebuke for the king’s disregard of the 
Cherem, for the second time Samuel leaves 
Saul in Gilgal; and, though he continues to 
mourn for the man he once anointed, he comes 
to his presence no more. 

And now a dark change settles down upon 
the fortunes of Saul. The campaign against 
Amalek marks the summit of his renown. 


DAVID. BECOMES COURT MINSTREL, 


Other victories crown the arms of the nation, 
but the people sing the praises of other chief- 
tains. He has braved the King of Kings, and 
his soul is clouded with distrust, which soon 
passes into a brooding melancholy. The king- 
dom is to be intrusted to another, and he ques- 
tions within himself who that other may be. 
He knows nothing of Samuel’s going down. to 
Bethlehem and of his secret anointing of the 
fad David, the youngest son of Jesse, but he 
realizes that the parting word of the prophet 
was no idle threat. He is conscious that the 
ban of God has fallen. Daily he grows more 
querulous, and subject to fits of brooding sad- 
ness, in which he becomes suspicious of his 
most loyal servants, and doubts the fidelity of 
his truest friends. The Bible represents his 
condition as the product of his folly, for the 
occasion of his trouble is ‘“‘an evil spirit from 
the Lord.’’! : 

The courtiers are distressed at their king’s 
sorrow, and suggest that he try the soothing 
effect of music to distract his mind from care. 
The proposition was wise. Others who have 
experienced this strain of melancholy have 
been relieved, like Luther, by playing on the 
flute, or, like Abraham Lincoln, by resolutely 
turning the mind into another channel. When 
Boswell once remarked to Doctor Johnson that 
he might rid himself of disturbing thoughts 
by thinking them down, the grim philosopher 
replied, ‘‘To attempt to think them down is 
madness.’’?? His specific was rather a book, or 
a course in chemistry, or even a course in rope 
dancing. It is said that Philip V. of Spain was 
cured of a mental disorder by the repeated 
playing of a skilled musician. And so search 
is made for a harper, and the one whose, fame 
has already reached the farthest for ‘ cunning 
in playing” is the young shepherd of Bethle- 
hem. ‘The list of his virtues as reported to the 
king shows that already, though scarcely more 
than in his eighteenth or nineteenth year, he 
betrays the marks of future greatness. For 
besides his skill in music and his beauty of 
person, he is described as a mighty man of 
valor, a man of war, and prudent in business.’ 
With that urgency of the oriental rule which 
regards the will of the throne as overriding all 
private concerns, the messenger is dispatched 
with peremptory summons for Jesse to send 
David, his son, who was with the sheep. 

Taking his gift in hand, without which no 
one ventures before an oriental despot, David 
presents himself to Saul at Gibeah. We are to 
thing of him at this time as a young lad, on 
the verge of manhood, ruddy, and of frank and 
open countenance. He has already fought 
with wild beasts in close encounter; when, as 


1I, Samuel xvi, 14. 2 Boswell’s ‘“Johnson,’’ p. 277. 
31. Samuel xvi, 18, Revision in margin. 
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with Samson, the Lord was with him so mani- 
festly as to give him a profound sense of the 
divine watchcare, as well as renown with the 
people. But most of all, his communion with 
nature had stimulated his natural feeling, and 
had given him that appreciation of beauty in 
thought and expression which characterizes the 
poet, who is born, not made. Before this time 
he has written some of those sublime compo- 
sitions, which, in the Psalter, are the vehicle 
for the raptest devotion and the utterance of 
the most exalted aspiration of the ages. 

His music, as he stands playing before the 
king, is the blended song of the psalm and the 
rhythm of the harp in sweet accompaniment. 
It is a touching sight —the gloomy king sit- 
ting sunken in morbid fancies, and the bright 
youth, whose fortunes henceforth are to be so 
inextricably interwoven with those of Saul, 
touching his harp, and singing, possibly,! 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want, 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters;’’? — 


or, pviety 

‘©Q Lord, my God, in thee do I put my trust: 

Save me from all them that pursue me, ard deliver 
me: 


Lest he tear my soul like a lion, 
Rending it in pieces, while there is none to deliver.” 


At the sound of that fresh young voice, 
breathing out the accents of such confident 
trust in God, the smile returns to the king’s 
face, and cheer to his heart. It,soon appears 
that the singer is a necessity in the court, and 
David is established as court minstrel, being 
summoned from Bethlehem at each recurrence 
of Saul’s malady to charm away the madness. 

But once more the blast of the war horn is 
heard in the land, for the Philistines are press- 
ing up the hill passes, and presently take the 
field with a strong force, marching up the 
Wady of Elah, or ‘The Terebinth,’’ and 
camping at a place called Ephes Dammin — 
‘“The End of Bloodshed.’’? At this point the 
plain, which to the east and west is almost a 
mile between the hills, narrows by the jutting 
out of rounded knobs or crags from the north- 
ern side to a space of about a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, while through the plain runs a 
deep channel cut by the winter torrents, which 
Major Conder describes as of some twenty feet 
wide, and about twelve feet deep, its sides 
strewn with pebbles rounded by the action of 
primeval waters. 

The Philistines post themselves on the hills 
to the south, while Saul takes position -with 
his regular force of 3,000, and such volunteers 
as he can muster, on the crags to the north of 

lThe Seventh and Twenty-third Psalms are among 
those assigned by critics to the earliest period of David's 
niuse. 


‘ 
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the valley. Here, though the hostile armies 
face each other across the plain, there is con- 
stant provocation on the part of the enemy, 
but no fighting. The Philistines have put for- 
ward a chanipion, Goliath by name, a descend- 
ant of the old Anakim, whose reputation had 
filled the Israelites with such superstitious ter- 
ror. This giant advances daily, uttering taunts 
of cowardice, and challenging the command of 
Saul to provide a champion to meet him in 
single combat, and so settle the issues of the 
war. Tradition has preserved the story of the 
completeness of his martial array —his gleam- 
ing helmet; his coat of mail, as heavy of itself 
as a common man; his brazen greayes, protect- 
ing his massive legs, and his mighty shield, 
carried by his esquire, or armor-bearer. His 
spear was like a weaver’s beam, and the iron 
head upon it, a mass of metal weighing from 
seventeen to eighteen pounds. Crossing the 
torrent bed, and coming: over the plain to the 
foot of the hills below the camp of Saul, he 
abuses the Hebrews, covering them and their 
parents with the coarsest insults. He boasts of 
fis own deeds of prowess, asserting that he 
was the slayer of Hophni and Phineas, the two 
sons of Eli, and that his hand had captured the 
Sacred Ark.! 

The sight of the man fills the camp of Saul 
with dismay. The king offers princely rewards 
to anyone who will engage and slay the giant 
— freedom from military duty, exemption from 
taxation, great riches and one of his daughters 
for a wife— but the bravest of the host shrink 
from the encounter as courting inevitable 
_ death. And so the days glide on into weeks, 
with the daily challenge, and the deepening 
sense of humiliating helplessness burdening 
the heart of Saul. 

While affairs are at this pass, ee sends 
David to the camp with food for his three elder 
brothers, who are among the soldiers, On ar- 
riving at the wagons, which are drawn up about 
the outer line as a barricade, he hears the war 
cry; and, leaving his provisions with the keeper 
of the wagon train, hurries to the front. There 
he hears the challenge of the champion, learns 
of the dread which he has inspired, and makes 
the quick decision to offer himself as the de- 
fender of the honor of Israel. The scoffs of 
Eliab, his elder brother, do not alter this deter- 
mination. He knows his own weakness, but 
he trusts in God, who had delivered him from 
the lion and the bear, to deliver him out of 
the hand of the Philistine. 

Saul offers him his own armor, but he wisely 
trusts rather to the weapons to which he has 
been used from childhood, and to the God of 
battles. The soldiers from the hilltop watch 


1Chaldee Targum on I, Samuel iv, 11. 
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him anxiously as he descends to the plain, clad 
in his simple shepherd’s garb, and armed only 
with his staff and his trusty sling. The Phil- 
istine was returning to his camp, and, having 
crossed the gully, was advancing over the level 
ground to the south, when the lad, who had 
descended into the torrent bed, and had chosen 
five-smooth stones from the bank where they 
abound, comes up behind him, attracting his 
attention by shouts of defiance. The giant, 
glancing about and observing his insignificant 
adversary, disdains to compete with a child, 
who comes armed with a shepherd’s stick, as if 
to fight with a dog, and reviles David by his 
gods. 

Indeed, to all human seeming, it was a pre- 
posterously one-sided combat. Everything 
promised victory to the Philistine —his over- 
mastering muscular force, his military disci- 
pline and his long experience in war. And yet 
David’s confidence was not ill-grounded. In 
ancient warfare the sling was a formidable 
weapon, and the men of Benjamin were so 
trained from childhood, as to sling stones at 
an hair’s breadth and not miss;! and David, 
who had used the weapon first as a toy, and 
afterward as a defense from the wild beast, was 
as expert as they. With his sling he could 
fight at long range, while his adversary must 
be out of action till he could close with his 
lighter antagonist; and this the youth’s supe- 
rior agility could altogether forbid. 

Confiding thus in himself and in the God of 
Israel, the lad runs swiftly toward his foe, 
meanwhile fitting a stone to the sling. Still 
running, as the giant turns to come to closer 
action, he hurls the missile, which, grazing the 
edge of Goliath’s helmet, smites him full in 
the forehead, and fells him, stunned, to the 
ground, Seizing the ponderous sword of his 
victim, David strikes off the champion’s head. 

Overcome with terror at this unexpected 
catastrophe, the bands of the Philistines flee 
in disorder, Saul pursuing them with great 
slaughter to the fenced cities of Ekron and 
Gath. Josephus, summing up the loss of the 
enemy on this eventful day, puts it as 30,000 
killed, with double that number wounded.? 

The Septuagint Bible has a psalm at the end 
of the Psalter, which David may have com- 
posed at this time. It purports to be of his 
own writing, and outside the number; when 
he fought the single combat with Goliath. 


“T was small among my brethren, and the youngest 
in my father’s house, 
I was feeding my father’s sheep. 
My hands made a harp, and my fingers fitted a 
psaltery. 
And who shall tell it to my Lord? 
He is the Lord, he heareth. 


1 Judges xx, 16, 
2Josephus, ‘ Antiquities,” VI, ix, 5. 
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TREACHERY AND JEALOUSY OF SAUL. 


He sent his messenger, and took me from my father’s 
flocks, and anointed me with the oil of his anointing. 

My brethren were beautiful and tall, but the Lord 
was not well pleased with them. 

I went out to meet the Philistine, and he cursed me 
by his idols; 

But I drew his own sword and beheaded him, and 
took away the reproach from the children of Israel.” 


If fortunate for Israel, the killing of Goliath 
was no less fortunate for David, as it elevated 
him at a bound as the national hero. He had 
freed his country from a dreaded foe, and had 
also attempted the impossible with splendid 
courage, and had succeeded triumphantly. At 
once he is received into the tent of Saul, where 
Jonathan, who is now returned, embraces him. 
Taking off his own mantle, sword and girdle, 
the generous-hearted pririce presents them 
with his bow to David as a mark of special 
favor. From that instant there sprang up the 
most delightful companionship between Jona- 
‘than and the young man, whom Saul first 
made armor-bearer, and soon ‘captain of a 
thousand, and then commander of his body- 
guard. Both were true hearted, noble in spirit, 
and young. They were sufficiently unlike, so 
that each could help the other, and yet they 
were like enough to love. In all the vicissi- 
tudes that followed, their compact of friend- 
ship held sacredly. Even when Jonathan 
finally realized that David must ultimately 
take his place as successor of Saul, he does 
not alter his allegiance to his friend. Renan 
has said, referring to John the Baptist, that 
‘‘VYouth is capable of any sacrifice,’’ but here 
much more than youth was involved. It wasa 
question between a throne and a soul’s honor,. 
and it will be remembered to Jonathan’s favor 
that he held his pledge to David inviolate. In 
the beautiful words of Scripture, ‘‘ And it came 
to pass that the soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David, and Jonathan 
loved him as his own soul.’’! 
_ The great victory, however, does not relieve 

the mind of Saul, but rather gives him fresh 
occasion for suspicions and forebodings. He 
cannot make allowance for the enthusiasms of 
the triumph, and, when the women at the vil- 
lages meet the returning soldiers with the joy- 
ful shout, ‘‘Saul hath slain his thousands and 
David his ten thousands,’’ he is consumed with 
burning jealousy. At last he has found the 
man, who may grow into a possible rival. For 
a season he conceals the bitterness of his envy 
and seats David at his own table. He grants 
him many kindnesses, and, when the darker 
mood strikes him, suffers the minstrel to take 
his harp and drive the shadows from his brow 
as before with a song. But Saul’s madness eats 
its way into his heart like smothered fire, to 


IJ, Samuel xviii, 1. 
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burst forth presently in raging fury. Finger- 
ing his javelin one day as David is singing, he 
suddenly lifts it for a cast, to pin the harper to 
the wall. By a quick turn David escapes the 
thrust, and at once leaves the place. 

The open assault failing, the king in his 
gloomy hatred lays hidden schemes to ensnare 
his servant, whose chief offense is that he has 
grown too popular, He promises him Merab, 
his daughter, to wife; but in the hope that he 
may be slain in the venture, he demands as 
dowry proofs that he has slain an hundred 
Philistines, setting for the matter a harrow 
time limit. Not hesitating more than Jacob to 
win his bride a second time, he sallies forth 
with his men, to return before the expiration 
of the time with double the number required. 
On claiming the princess, David learns that 
Saul has treacherously married her to another, 
no doubt with the design of stirring up strife 
between the men, and so disposing of David 
indirectly. However the young courtier may 
feel respecting the breach of royal honor, he is 
wise enough to hold his peace, and soon Saul 
in a manner redeems his pledge by giving him 
Michal,* a younger daughter, who from. the 
moment that David came to Gibeah from the 
battle has been passionately enamored with 
him. 

Married to Michal, who proves a most de- 
voted wife, and with Jonathan to watch for his 
interests with faithful eye, he baffles all the 
plots that are laid against him. Then once 
more the wrath of Saul, all the more desperate 
because so often defeated, bursts forth in open 
violence. This time the javelin, hurled with 
all the force of the royal hand, barely grazes 
its intended mark, and stands quivering in the 
wall, while David slips away to his house on 
the battlements. 

There Michal brings him tidings that the 
king is fixed in purpose to kill him, as watch- 
ers have been set before the house, with orders 
to slay him as he comes forth in the morning. 
Perceiving that he can no longer trust himself 
at the court, he resolves to escape; and so, like 
the Apostle of the Gentiles at Damascus, he is 
let down over the wall by night, and hastens 
away to Samuel at Ramah. 

When Saul learns that he is at Ramah, he 
sends men to apprehend him, without regard 
for the sacredness of the ancient Sanctuary. 
But they also are prevented from doing the 
fugitive harm, for when they approach the 
town and hear the song of the prophets, they 
join in the chant and forget the king’s com- 
mission. After having dispatched a second, 
then a third band, to whom the same thing 
occurs, Saul takes the affair into his own 
hands. But on coming to the cluster of huts, 
where the young prophets are housed, the 
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spirit of God descends upon him. He, too, 
forgets his bloody errand and joins in the 
weird chant before Samuel. In his frenzied 
excitement, he tears off his outer robe, and 
ends by falling into a trance, in which state he 
lies through the day and the night following; 
and so, for a second time, Saul is found among 
the prophets. 

After his recovery the king returns to Gibeah, 
balked of his prey, and seemingly in a quieter 
mood; but David is convinced that, unless 
Saul be really his friend, he must not imperil 
the safety of the prophets by biding under 
their protection. He, therefore, makes a secret 
visit to Jonathan, who is only too willing to 
engage to fathom his father’s purpose. _ 

In this the prince royal has not long to wait, 
for Saul’s furious disposition soon unmasks 
itself. A solemn religious feast was held on 





the day.of the new moon, at which all the 


DAVID AN OUTLAW—HIS MAGNANIMITY. 


king’s household were expected to be present. 
On assembling, Saul marks the absence of 
David, and passes it in silence. The second 
day, the place being still vacant, Saul makes 
inquiry for the captain of his guard; and when 
Jonathan offers excuse for his friend the king 
breaks out into the wildest invective against 
the prince. He declares his son to be in con- 
spiracy against him, and lifting his javelin 
hurls it at him with all his force. Barely es- 
caping the missile, Jonathan hastens from the 
board, and meets his friend at their trysting 
place, near the pile of stones that went by the 
name of Esel. Here the two mingle their tears 
and vows, pledging each other once more their 
fealty in the name of the Lord, for themselves 
and their children forever. And so they part, 
friends still, whatever their fortunes; and hold- 
ing each other, though separate, in the tender- 
est remembrance. 


CHARTERGIVE 
SAUL’S LATER YEARS AND DEATH. 


EARS now pass while David lives in a 

condition of outlawry. As he has no 

refuge in Israel, he first finds protection 
with Achish, king of Gath; having previously 
visited the Tabernacle at Nob and secured the 
sword of Goliath, which had been placed there 
as a. trophy. But when the attendants of 
Achish discover his identity, he finds that his 
life is again in peril. Remembering, however, 
the superstitious veneration of the Oriental 
for the deranged, which, strangely enough, is 
shared by the North American Indian, he 
feigns madness, and so makes his home for‘a 
time among his former enemies. 

On learning at length that he has friends 
about his old home, he returns to Judea, and 
conceals himself in the Cave of Adullam, in 
the limestone region near Bethlehem. Here 
he is joined by his family, and by others who, 
like himself, fear Saul. Among these are the 
three sons of Zeruiah, Joab, Abishai, and Asa- 
hel, men of might, who are to become famous 
captains in David’s long-series of wars. 

' At the head of such a body of fierce and 
determined men it was easy to maintain him- 
self by forays on the Philistine crops and vil- 
lagers, and by the contributions of supplies 
which neighboring Israelites were glad to | 
bring in return for protection from the come | 
mon enemy. When, however, his band had 
grown too great, and the pursuit of Saul had 
become too hot for him to continue in these | 
familiar haunts, he retired successively to the | 
neighborhood of Engedi, that bright spot, | 
which has remained in all its pristine freshness | 





on the desolate border of the Dead Sea; to the 
thicket of Hareth, in the hill country of Judea; 
and to the Wilderness of Ziph, which, some 
four miles below Hebron, though now bare and 
desolate, was then well wooded and offered a 
place of temporary refuge. 

It was while David was at Adullam that we 
meet that beautiful incident of the well at 
Bethlehem. The time was the harvesting, and 
a body of Philistines was encamped in the Vale 
of the Giants. One day the chieftain expressed 
a wish for a draught of water from the well 
near the gate of his native village. This water 
was of such repute that later Solomon carried 
it by a conduit, constructed at immense ex- 
pense, into his capital. Such was the devotion 
of his men that David’s slightest wish was law. 
At the imminent risk of their lives, the three 
mightiest of the band, Abishai at the head, 
broke through the ranks of the enemy, and re- 
turned with the water which they had drawn.! 
But David could not take the draught won at 
such price, and, with magnanimity that was 
princely in its recognition of noble service, 
poured the precious water on the ground, as 
an offering to the Lord. 

“With deep emotion David took 

From their red hands the cup, * 
Cast on its stains a shuddering look, 

And held it heavenward up. 
‘I prize your boon,’ exclaimed the king, 
‘But dare not taste the draught you bring 
“To heaven the glorious spoil is due, 

And his the offering be, 


Whose arm has borne you safely through 
My brave, but reckless three !’” 





1 II. Samuel xxiii, 13-17; I. Chronicles xi, 15-22. 


SLAUGHTER OF THE PRIESTS—LOYVALTY OF DAVID. 


So Henry Francis Lyte sweetly relates the 
dale and makes it the allegory of another 
Bethlehem, and a well of living water, with no 
foe to bar the yearning soul. 

““Oh, did we thirst as David then, 
For this diviner spring, 
Had we the zeal of David’s men 
To please a higher king, 
What precious draughts we there might drain, 
What holy triumphs daily gain.” 


Meanwhile the fury of Saul grows more re- 
jientless, as he has no minstrel hand to touch 
the harp, and as David still keeps beyond the 
reach of his arm. On learning that the fugi- 
tive had visited the High Priest Ahimelech, in 
the Tabernacle at Nob, and had received assist- 
ance, he summoned him and his priests, eighty- 
five in all, to Gibeah, where he charged them 
with conspiring against his kingdom. Their 
protests that they had known David as Saul’s 
faithful servant were not accepted, and he bade 
his guardsmen slay them all. They were 
shocked at thought of such a monstrous deed 
and act of audacious sacrilege, and refused to 
touch the Lord’s anointed. But Doeg, the Idu- 
mean hireling, who had no regard for the re- 
ligious traditions of Israel, and scrupled at 
nothing in subservience to the king, drew his 
sword and, calling his men, cut them down. 
As if this were not sufficient to fill the measure 
of iniquity to the brim, he hastened to Nob, 
aud there put to death every living thing — 
men, women, children, and cattle; thus in one 
fell swoop almost blotting the race of Ithamar 
from the face of the earth. Edersheim draws 
a parallel in his ‘‘ Bible History’’ between the 
miassacre at Nob, and that of the children at 
Bethlehem, Herod the Great having been, like 
Doeg, an Idumean by descent.! One only, 
Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech, escapes to 
David bearing the sacred ephod. Thus through 
the dark sin of Saul, David is given a recog- 
nized priest, and henceforth possesses the dig- 

‘nity arising from opportunity to consult the 
Holy Oracle. 

In this world evil works seldom go singly, 
and the slaughter of the priests at Nob impels 
the king to undertake another crime of malig- 
nant atrocity. He has broken with the priests 


as well as with the prophets, and yet he has | 


prevailed on Zadok, the son of Ahitub, to serve 
as his priest, and so makes for him a Sanctuary. 
But no priest could serve at Nob after it had 
been defiled by such ruthless slaughter of his 
caste, and some other site must be provided. 
In this exigency Saul’s mind turns to the Gibe- 
onites, who were holding an eminence some 
three or four miles to the north of Nob. This 
people were Hivites, whose fathers had made a 
covenant with Israel at the time of the invasion 


1 Kdershsim, ‘‘ Bible History,” IV, p. 120. 
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under Joshua. Regardless of this sacred com- 
pact, the king sends Doeg, his Red Right 
Hand, to clear the ground for the new Sanc- 
tuary by seizure of the lands of the Gibeonites 
and their allied villages, and with orders to 
put out of the way any attempting to resist the 
mandate. Like many another misdoing, it 
returned in the fullness of time to plague the 
inventor’s posterity.! 

But all this while Saul is swift in his pursuit 
of David, whom he hunts, in the other’s 
graphic phrase, ‘‘as one doth hunt a partridge 
in the mountains.” Nothing in history more 
forcibly illustrates the wretched blindness of 
ill-tempered hatred. The rancorous passion of 
Saul stands out all the more darkly because of 
the gentle loyalty and merciful magnanimity 
of David, who, repeatedly, when he holds the 
king’s life in his hands, will not lift a finger 
against the Lord’s anointed. Once, while Saul 
is following him in the region of Engedi, and 
the rocks are covered with the king’s men, 
Saul enters a gloomy cave alone, where David 
and his men are hiding. The fugitive has the 
ruler of the nation at his mercy, and his men 
urge him to seize the providential opportunity 
to bring termination to his life of danger. But 
his heart cleaves to Saul, and he cannot act the 
part of a traitor. Silently he creeps up in the 
darkness and cuts off a bit of the king’s mantle 
with his dagger as a witness that he has been 
more merciful than Saul. Presently, on Saul’s 
retiring, he comes forth on the hillside, and, 
showing the piece of the king’s skirt, bids Saul 
judge of his innocence of evil purpose, since 
he has not harmed him, when he was so wholly 
in his power. The king is touched by this evi- 
dence of generosity, of which he knows that 
he himself would have been incapable, and 
with tears he confesses that his son David is 
the more righteous man. Granting that the 
kingdom is to be established in the hand of his 
vassal, he begs him to swear not to cut off his 
children after him, or destroy his name from 
his father’s house.’ 

If for a moment Saul’s better nature tri- 
umphed, the rising fortunes of David, whose 
band is constantly augmenting, stir his jeal- 
ousy afresh, and he again takes the field with 
a large force, which is under direct command 
of Abner. They follow David to the Negeb, 
the south country, and are there posted in a 
regular camp. Thither, in the dead of night, 
David enters with Abishai, and, stooping over 
the sleeping king, they carry away the heavy 
spear, which was always with him, and the 
cruse of water from ‘his side, returning after 
their perilous exploit to the other side of the 
deep ravine. In the morning Dayid calls to 


11I. Samuel xxi, 1-5. 21, Samuel xxiv. 
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Abner from the hilltop, a great way off, and 
reproaches him for not having guarded the 
king’s person better, and once more shows Saul 
how he had held his lord’s life precious. And 
so again Saul confesses his folly, and withdraws 
his army, promising to do his servant no harm. 
From these incidents we read the simple sin- 
cerity of David’s character as in an open book. 
He is to be king, for God has called him to the 
throne; but he will not hasten the moment of 
his accession by a single overt act. At any 
time he could have kindled the blaze of civil 
war, but he would not do such wrong to his 
king or to his Lord, and is content merely with 
protecting his life against secret plot and open 
violence. From first to last, though Saul pur- 
sues him with relentless fury, he is the loyal 
subject, his heart full of love to his sovereign. 
We feel that Browning fits the truth of Davyid’s 
purpose, when he makes him say, in Saw/: 


“See the king —I would help him but cannot, the 
wishes fall through, 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to 
enrich, 

To fill up his life, 1 would—knowing which 

I know that my service is perfect.” 


While David is in the Wilderness of Ziph he 
has his last tender meeting with Jonathan, who 
comes to comfort him and to assure him that 
he will be king after Saul. With a generosity 
that we may name princely, though princes 
seldom possess the like, he is glad of the pros- 
pective elevation of his friend, and will be con- 
tent to be next after him, whom he knows to 
be the stronger man. 

Two other events mark this period; the 
death of the aged Samuel, for whom all Israel 
mourns, and who is buried as an especial honor 
within the limits of Ramah; and David’s es- 
pousal of Abigail, widow of the rich Nabal, 
Though this marriage proves the rise of our 
fugitive’s fortunes, it is also the beginning of 
many miseries, which are inseparable from the 
polygamous relation, even in countries where 
it has the sanction of established custom. 

But now David’s life takes on a new phase. 
He cannot remain on unfriendly terms with 
both Saul and the Philistines, or he will be ulti- 
mately crushed as between the upper and the 
nether millstones. Saul has discarded his 
friendship, and so he is driven to make terms 
with Achish, king of Gath, resolving in his in- 
most soul to do no harm to the king of Israel, 
whose authority he has always scrupulously 
acknowledged. Achish receives him kindly 
and assigns him a city — Ziglag, a border town 
to the south, on the edge of the desert. Hither 
he leads his band, now grown to 600 strong, 
and occupies himself in repelling the Amalek- 
ites and other pillagers, who have been making 
too free with the frontier villages of Judea. 





LIFE OF DAVID IN PHILISTIA. 


For nearly a year and a half he pursues this 
life, when he is summoned to join the Philis- 
tines in a great movement on the territories of 
Saul. It is their plan to follow the caravan 
road northward, till it turns across the exten- 
sive plain of Esdraelon; for they realize that 
they can employ their war chariots to better 
advantage in the open country than in the 
tortuous defiles of the hills, where they have 
suffered so many disastrous defeats. 

It is an indication of the shrewdness of 
David’s character that his conduct at Ziglag 
has won the confidence of Achish so far that he 
offers him command of his bodyguard; but se 
fixed is his determination not to injure Saul, 
that, while he responds to the summons to join 
the Philistines, he keeps well to the rear of 
their army. It may have been his persistence 
in this course which aroused the suspicions of 
the lords of the Philistines. Recalling the 
fame of his former exploits while contending 
with them, they angrily demand of Achish that 
he send this ally of his away, lest he turn 
against them in the battle. 

Receiving gladly his dismissal, which Achish 
was reluctant to give, he returns to Ziglag to 
find that his town has been plundered by a 
band of Amalekites, and that all the women 
and children have been captured and carried 
into the desert. The joy of the return is con- 
verted into lamentation, until Abiathar, the 
high priest, assures them from the Lord that 
the effort at rescue will be successful. No time 
is lost in organizing the pursuit. On the third 
day the marauders are overtaken, surprised 
and defeated. All the women, children, and 
cattle are recovered, and the vast possessions 
of the Amalekites fall into the hands of David. 
The store of booty is so great, after rewarding 
his own men for their valor, that David is still 
able to distribute rich presents to the towns 
which have been befriending him in his season 
of adversity. 

Menawhile momentous events have been oc- 
curring in the north. On hearing of the prep- 
arations of the Philistines, Saul had hurriedly 
raised an army and taken a position to the east 
of the great plain, near Mount Gilboa. But his 
men have neither the equipment nor the dis- 
cipline of the enemy, and the chances of battle 
are ominous. And yet, had the king in this 
crisis been valiant and confident, he might 
have taken the foe by surprise, and overcome 
him by the suddenness of the blow. But with 
Saul all the buoyancy of life is past. As the 
hour of conflict approaches, his spirit grows 
heavy, and he is as one whose cause is already 
lost. In his distress he calls upon God, whom 
he has defied; but God dees not reply. There 
is no assurance by dream, by Urim, nor by 
voice of prophet. Having forfeited the bene- 


DEFEAT AND DEATH OF SAUL. 


fits of communion with God, as with others in 
like case, he has recourse to the arts of super- 
stition. 

To the north of Little Hermon, close by the 
place where the Philistines had stationed their 
camp, was the spring of Dor. Here dwelt a 
woman, a pretender to occult science, who 
braved the law by consulting with a familiar 
spirit, the penalty of which was death. In his 
later years Saul had enforced this law vigor- 
ously, and Jewish tradition accounts for the 
preservation of the woman amid the extermin- 
ation of her kind, by representing her as the 
mother of Abner. There seems, however, no 
foundation for connecting Saul’s chief captain 
with this feminine outlaw. Disguising him- 
self, and accompanied by two of his servants, 
whom the tradition represents as Abner and 
Amasa, the king visits the woman in the dead 
of night. He pledges her that she shall suffer 
no harm and asks that she call up the shade of 
Samuel. Archbishop Trench has remarked on 
the depth of Saul’s despair, who, when for- 
saken of God, ‘‘seeks to move hell, since 
heaven is inexorable to him.” 

In our ignorance of the unseen world we do 
best, in the dark transactions that follow, to 
accept the record as it stands. In the dim 
light of the narrow hut, assisted, perhaps, by a 
crude ventriloquism, the woman begins her 
incantations, and calls upon Samuel to return 
from the dead. At the summons, to her own 
consternation, for she shrieks at what she be- 
holds, there rises the apparition of an aged 
man, wrapped ina mantle. It is Samuel, who 
once more pronounces the doom of the king, 
and declares that on the morrow he and his 
sous shall be slain by the Philistines. At this 
confirmation of his forebodings, the king, who 
has taken no food all day, is overcome with 
sudden faintness and measures his giant length 
on the earthen floor. It is a pitiful sight — the 
prostrate king, discarded of God and reduced, 
- in his sore trouble, to depend on the ministra- 

tions of the outlawed woman. 

Yet all this is a fitting prelude to the dis- 
asters of the morning. For in the great battle, 
which rages all day long, the Philistines are 
everywhere successful. The light forces of the 
Hebrews melt away before the weight of their 
onset, and at last the remnant takes to flight. 
Saul, having been wounded by the archers, 
stands near a ghastly pile of the slain, Jonathan 

-and two others of his sons being among them. 
It is the close of day, and the shadows of death 
are gathering upon him. The triumph of the 
foe cannot be hindered. He calls upon his 
armor-bearer to slay him, lest the enemy make 
mock of him; but the man refuses. Wearied, 
bleeding, desperate, he turns his sword against 
himself and falls upon it, and so dies by his 
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own hand. There the Philistines find his 
body, conspicuous by its vast stature and the 
kingly diadem upon the helmet. In the fierce 
barbarity of the time they take vengeance on 
the poor relic of humanity, and nail it up, 
along with the bodies of his sons, on the walls 
of Beth-shean. 

But here a gleam of light falls athwart the 
gloomy story. For the men of Jabesh, grate- 
ful to Saul for the delivery of their city forty 
years before, come by night and carry away 
the grim memorials of departed greatness, to 
burn them at Jabesh, and bury the ashes under 
the boughs of a spreading tree. 

And so the long agony of Saul had its end. 
Raised up of God to save the nation from 
their enemies, he had involved them in his 
own ruin by his great disobedience. The will- 
ful king became the misanthrope, the madman, 
the suicide. And the last state of the land 
was far worse than the first. The Philistines 
have control of the great caravan route, and of 
the rich plain of Esdraelon, and push their’ 
outposts to the southward, no one hindering. 
For Abner, who is still faithful to the house of 
Saul, after the sacrifice of the flower of the 
host at Gilboa, dares not withstand the foe 
and retires across the Jordan with the rem- 
nant left him, to take refuge in the land of 
Gilead. 

Two days after David’s return to Ziglag 
from pursuing the robbers, a messenger from 
the north, with the air of one bearing good 
tidings, reports the disaster of Gilboa, and the 
death of Saul and his sons. Not comprehend- 
ing the magnanimity of the chieftain, and not 
thinking that he would regard the lifting a 
hand against the Lord’s anointed as the gravest 
of crimes, he foolishly claims to have been the 
slayer of Saul, and shows in proof the royal 
diadem and the bracelet upon the king’s arm. 
Convicted out of his own mouth, he suffers 
the extreme penalty on the spot; David, in the 
intensity of his grief not pausing to sift truth 
from fiction in the story. 

And so David and his men mourn for Saul, 
rending their garments and spending the day 
in the bitterness of lamentation. The sincerity 
of this sorrow appears in the touch of genuine 
emotion that thrills in the beautiful dirge, 
which David composes, and which, under the 
name of The Song of the Bow, was taught to 
the children of Judea, and recited at every 
fireside. How he laments the calamity of 
Israel !2 
“Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon the high places! 

How are the mighty fallen!” 

He alludes to the inseparableness of the king 
and the prince on his right hand;— 


111. Samuel i, 18. 
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“ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, 
And in their death they were not divided.” 


And then his soul turns most of all to his one 
dear friend;— 


“YT am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 





DAVID ASSUMES SOVEREIGNTY—WAkR WITH ISHBOSHETH. 


Thy love to me was wonderful, ° 
Passing the love of women.” 


Songs like this are not made to order. They 
must live first in the heart, and be fashioned 
in the mold of some great soul-struggle, and 
so become the real expression of a real experi- 
ence. 


CHAPTER. V. 
DAVID AS KING OF HEBRON AND JERUSALEM. 


AVID’S period of mourning being ended, 

he is free at last to drop the réle of a 

guerrilla chieftain and assume the rights 

and prerogatives of a king. As was naturally 

the case, he first turned to his own tribe, that 

of Judah, which from this time forth becomes 

more prominent in history. During the recent 

troubles he had given it his powerful protec- 

tion, and it was the only part of Palestine not 
overrun by the Philistines. 

In the important matter of taking the throne, 
David, whose constant submission to the divine 
guidance stands in sharpest contrast with the 
willfulness of Saul, inquires of the Lord if he 
shall go up into any of the cit.es of Judea. In 
answer, he is bidden to go up to Hebron, the 
capital town of Judea, and the earliest seat of 
civilized life in Palestine.! Here he is wel- 
comed by the elders of Judea, who soon secure 
him an election as king to their tribe by popu- 
lar vote, confirming their action by a public 
ceremony of anointing. 

For the present he accepts his position as 
king of Judea, realizing that his recent connec- 
tion with Achish of Gath must render him an 
object of suspicion with the rest of the He- 
brews, and, with statesmanlike sagacity, not 
breaking at once with his allies of the plains, 
which would have precipitated him into a 
foreign war. 

Meanwhile Abner, who has withdrawn to the 
east of the Jordan, stations himself at the an- 
cient Sanctuary of Mahanaim, near the place 
where Jacob wrestled with the angel, and pro- 
claims Ishbosheth, a younger son of Saul, as 
king over Gilead, and such portions of Israel 
as he is able to wrest piece by piece from the 
Philistines. 

And so there is presently war-between David 
and Abner’s ‘‘Shadow King’’; David’s power 
augmenting, Ishbosheth’s declining. The sub- 
tlety of David’s policy at this period is mas- 
terly. He still holds friendly relations with 
Achish, and so the Philistines view his struggle 
with Abner complacently. As Abner advances 
his outposts, driving the Philistines before him 


1 Stanley, “ Sinai and Palestine,” p. 164 





and taking possession of the plain of Esdraelon, 
the heights of Ephraim, and the villages of 
Benjamin, David advances northward, seizing 
portions of Dan, and at length capturing Miz- 
peh and Gibeon, which Saul had made his 
Sanctuary after the massacre of the priests at 
Nob. 

Events now follow thick and fast. The 
armies of Abner and of Joab, David’s chief 
captain, are in camp before the pool of Gibeon. 
Abner proposes that the issues of the rival 
houses be put to the decision of combat be- 
tween the young meu. Twelve men of Ben- 
jamin, and twelve of the host of David, meet 
in the open space, as the Horatii and the 
Curatii afterward contend for the rival claims 
of Rome and Alba. So equally matched are 
they that at the first onset each of each twelve 
slays his foeman, and all fall together. A gen- 
eral engagement follows, in which Abner’s men 
are defeated and put to flight. In the pursuit, 
Asahel, Joab’s youngest brother, a passionate 
love for whom seems the one redeeming trait 
of that fierce warrior’s heart, attaches himself 
to Abner. It is recklessness for the stripling 
to seek combat with the experienced chief. 
Abner warns him to return from following him, 
and at length, when he will not desist, drives 
the sharpened butt of his spear backward as 
they run, with so vicious a thrust as to pierce 
the lad through. It was an act for which Joab 
never made allowance, and the memory of 
which he nursed till time afforded the chance 
to wipe out the stain in Abner’s blood. 

The defeat of the army of the north is not 
so crushing but that hostilities continue in 
a feeble way. The people are weary of the 
weakness of Ishbosheth, and many in the 
northern tribes are evidently turning toward 
David. Abner himself feels that David's star 
is in the ascendant, and secretly wishes to make 
terms with him. An altercation with Ish- 
bosheth over Rizpah, Saul’s concubine, affords 
him a pretext for breaking with his master, 
and in an outburst of passion he declares that 
he will translate the kingdom from the house 
of Saul and set up David’s kingdom from Dan 
to Beersheba, Immediately he opens negotia- 


JOAB SLAYS ABNER—DAVID KING OF ISRAEL. 


tions with David, sends him Michal, Saul’s 
daughter and Davyid’s first wife, who had been 
separated from her husband by the vicissitudes 
of his career and had been living at Mahanaim, 
and arranges to gather a league of all Israel to 
acknowledge him as king. Hardly, however, 
is he gone from David’s presence, when Joab 
returns from an expedition to learn that Abner 
is about entering the king’s service. Inflamed 
by envy, lest the accession of so great a captain 
may endanger his own position near the king’s 
person, and burning with hatred for the killing 
of his brother Asahel, he performs one of those 
acts which so frequently stain the pages of an- 
cient history. Sending a swift messenger he 
recalls Abner, possibly in David’s name, but 
certainly without his knowledge, and, when he 
is come, leads him aside as if to speak with him 
on some matter of importance. Then, when 
he has so far gained his rival’s confidence that 
he has him off his guard, he stabs him to the 
heart. 

It is one of the sorrowful experiences of 
David, so many of which fall to his lot through 
the sins of his household. His nephew may be 
rebuked, but is too powerful to be punished. 
It was vot the first time, nor the last, that a 
ruler has been forced to temporize with a too 
powerful subject. How the pain of it went to 
David’s soul we may infer from his pathetic 
exclamation, ‘‘ These men, the sons of Zeruiah, 
be too hard for me.’’} 

The shock to Israel from Abner’s assassina- 
tion was profound. The slaying of a man of 
high station, as we have found in the taking off 
of two of the presidents of our own republic, 
and as France has learned still more recently in 
her loss of Sadi-Carnot, confuses the public 
mind, not only because of the suddenness of 
the blow, but even more from dread of the 
dark possibilities that lurk behind. To dis- 
cover that such deeds can be attributed to pri- 
vate rage or to personal malevolence, and not 
to a wide-spread conspiracy against the public 
weal, is a relief. When, as soon was the case, 
it was understood that David was not concerned 
in what would have been a serious breach ot 
kingly faith, and that the responsibility of the 
affair lay wholly with Joab, the nation breathed 
more freely. 

But the loss of Abner was fatal to the stabil- 
ity of Ishbosheth’s throne. He had now no 
strong warrior, no prudent counselor. It was 
the general conviction that his sway was merely 
from day to day. What would soon have been 
settled by time was hastened by the cupidity of 
two captains in his army — Baanah and Rechab 
—probably of the old Canaanitish stock, and 
from the Gibeonitish city of Beeroth, who steal 


—~ 111. Samuel iii, 39. 
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into Ishbosheth’s chamber. ‘here, as he is 
taking rest in the heat of the day, they murder 
him in his couch and then hasten to Hebron, 
carrying the head of their royal victim as a 
testimony to David that he need no longer fear 
his rival. But they have mistaken quite the 
character of the king. He offers no thanks. 
He bestows no royal grants or high positions 
of state. As he had bidden the young men 
slay the Amalekite, who had presumed to think 
him glad for the death of Saul, so now he bids 
them smite these Gibeonites for assassinating 
Saul’s last surviving son. 

Seventeen years have thus passed since Sam- 
uel secretly anointed the young man David, in 
Bethlehem, and seven and a half since the lat- 
ter began to rule in Hebron. Now the path is 
clear for the wider sovereignty. All things 
come to him who waits, and he has waited the 
Lord’s time with exemplary patience. With 
Abner and Ishbosheth in the tomb, the eyes of 
all turn toward David as their natural defender. 
The long wars with the Philistines have served 
one good purpose in quelling the jealousies of 
the tribes. They have found a common unity 
while repelling a commonenemy. The tedious 
struggle has been justly likened by Wellhausen 
to a ‘‘ forge, in which the kingdom of Israel 
was welded into one.”’! Burying all their past 
differences, the elders of the tribes assemble at . 
Hebron and offer the national crown to David. 
And yet they are careful to grant it with re- 
strictions. They have been taught, through 
their experience with Saul, the dangers of irre- 
spousible power, and so they prepare a solemn 
league and covenant, which reminds us of the 
Declaration of Rights agreed to by William of 
Orange and the English Parliament at the 
Revolution;? and, when David has consented 
to its terms, they anoint him king over Israel. 

If any fears of his purposes have been eunter- 
tained, all are dismissed in the general joy of a 
united nation. They recount his early services, 
when he commanded the host in the days of 
Saul, and how the Lord had appointed him a 
shepherd and a captain of the people.* Imme- 
diately the best elements of the country rally 
at his side. He has long enjoyed the confi- 
dence and help of Abiathar, the high priest; 
and he is now joined by Jehoiada, the high 
priest of the line of Eleazar, and by Zadok, the 
future high priest of Solomon, who bring him 
4,600 of the sons of Levi. He had attended 
the school of the prophets at Ramah, when a 
lad, and had always possessed their sympathy. 
The Prophet Gad had been with him for sev- 
eral years, and from this time forward he has 
Nathan, also, who is, in a way, the successor 
of Samuel, as a ready friend and counselor. 

2Green, ‘‘ History 
811. Samuel v, 2. 


1‘ History of Israel,” p. 453. 
of English People,” IV, p. 35. 
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The inauguration of the new king was ob- 
served with a great feast, lasting for three days; 
the people from all parts of the kingdom freely 
sending their offerings for the great rejoicing. 
The chronicler, who tells of the bread, and 
figs, and raisins, and wine, and oil, and sheep, 
which poured in from distant Issachar, and 
Zebulun, and Naphtali, adds his significant 
comment, ‘‘ for there was joy in Israel.’’! 

Confirmed thus as sovereign by the willing 
suffrages of the people, David at once redeems 
their best expectations by adopting lines of 
policy which reveal his farsighted statesman- 
ship, and the sincerity of his devotion to his 
country asa whole. Up to this time there had 
been no national capital. Each tribe had its 
own chief city, whose interests it promoted 
without regard to other centers. And there 
had been no opportunity for the affections of 
the people to cling to the Tabernacle, for that 
sacred tent had been shifted from place to 
place, according to the exigencies of the occa- 
sion. As Prince of Judea, David might have 
held fast to Hebron, which occupied a com- 
manding position, and was associated with 
the most sacred memories. Such a course, 
however, would have tended to give to the 
established residents of Hebron too great a 
prominence in the affairs of the kingdom, 
and awaken a spirit of envy in the other 
tribes. Consequently, the king wisely re- 
solves to found a new capital, one against 
which no prejudices may lie. 

Highteen miles to the north of Hebron, just 
over the border from Judea, stood the ancient 
citadel of Jebus, a rocky fastness, held by a 
band of Canaanites who had never been sub- 
dued. Deep gorges— the beds of torrents that 
had rushed down these declivities beyond the 
memory of the oldest dweller in the land—lay to 
the east and west, their precipitous sides form- 
ing a natural defense, as the hill on which the 
fortress was built rose some five hundred feet? 
above the bed of the valley. To the north 
stretched out an extensive plain, and here a 
wall had been erected as a sufficient protec- 
tion. The inhabitants regarded their situation 
so impregnable that the blind and lame could 
defend it. 

David resolves to make this place the chief 
seat of his kingdom. For this it presented 
many advantages. Since it lay actually in the 
territory of Benjamin, to select it for the seat of 
government would be taken as a concession to 
the northern tribes. If not in the geographical 
center of the country, it was on the great high- 
way from the coast to the Jordan, and was easily 
accessible from all parts of the nation. The 
plain at the north would furnish ample space 


11, Chronicles xii, 4o. 
2Conder, ‘‘ Handbook,”’ p, 329, 
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for the future growth of the city, while the pre- 
cipitous hillsides, in which the Jebusites en- 
tertained such confidence, promised a secure 
residence, when once the place was in his own 
possession. 

With such a prize in sight, David acts with 
promptitude. As a statesman he recognizes 
the strategic value of a great victory at the out- 
set of his wider administration; and, as a war- 
rior, he sees that the hour to’strike is when his 
armies are assembled. Since the enterprise was 
extra hazardous, he stimulated the ambition of 
his men by promising the highest post in the 
kingdom, the captaincy of the host, to whomso- 
ever should first scale the wall and smite the Je- 
busites. The question has been raised whether 
some dark thought crossed the king’s mind, as 
to what might befall the most venturesome 
man in the army,! and so the harsh yoke of the 
sons of Zeruiah be broken, but to this obviously 
no auswer can be given. A more probable re- 
flection would seem to be that of the chances 
offering for some other to mount the wall be- 
fore Joab, and so relieve the sovereign from 
making the appointment, on which otherwise 
Joab would be certain to insist. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the fortune of war rendered the 
position of the fierce Joab more secure than 
ever, for, selecting the southwest exposure, 
which was the steepest and least fortified, he 
pressed to the summit and so won the honors 
of the day. 

To the king’s credit, he tempers the capture 
of Jebus with mercy; and, though he takes the 
site of the city for distribution among his re- 
tainers, he spares the lives of his captives and 
furnishes them lands for residence. Not long 
afterward we notice the deposed Jebusite king, 
still a chieftain, holding a tract just without 
the city wall.2 Directly after gaining this im- 
portant stronghold, Dayid moves his seat of 
government from Hebron, changing the old 
name Jebus to Jerusalem, the Place of Peace. 
For the first time the town enters the field 
of history,’ where it is to hold a commanding 
influence through the centuries. 

Like Rameses II. of Egypt, David is not only 
the successful warrior, but also the builder. 
He begins by fortifying his new capital so as to 
resist every hostile attack. He strengthens 
the Millo, the fortress taken from the Jebusites; 
and, instructed by his recent experience with 
the cliffs on the south and west, erects a strong 
wall, extending it till it compasses the entire 
circuit of his town. This wall, its foundations 
laid in cyclopean rocks, was enlarged and 


1Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,” IT, p. 88. 

211. Samuel xxiv, 23, ‘‘Araunah, the king.” 

3 ‘Jebus first receives historical impor- 
tance from him (David),’’— Wellhausen, ‘‘ History of 
Israel,” p. 453. 
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strengthened by David and Solomon, until, 
with its protruding buttresses, and frowning 
bastions, and its massive breadth and height, it 
became the Gibraltar of the kingdom, exciting 
the ecstacy of a later singer, who exclaims in 
the rapture of his admiration, 
“Walk about Zion, and go round about her: 

Tell the towers thereof. 

Mark ye well her bulwarks.”’ 

The new city is a hive of industry, with its 
swarms of workmen hurrying on the forti- 
fications, or erecting new dwellings for the 
citizens. Not only is employment furnished 
thus for the soldiers, who in this manner are 
gradually tamed from the wild life they had 
indulged during the civil war, but also for 
foreign workmen. For now the king of Tyre 
cooperates with David, and sends him skilled 
carpenters and stonecutters, and great beams 
of cedar wood from Lebanon, bringing them in 
rafts to Joppa, whence they are dragged up 
the hills to their destination. The extensive 
palace which presently rises, fragrant with its 
scent of the cedar used in its finishing, and 
so commodious as to easily. shelter the king’s 
great household, marks the expansion of the 
monarchy, and the development of the idea 
of the nation. If Saul was the military com- 
mander wearing the name of king, but really 
having slight hold on the wrangling tribes, 
David, with his strong city, his settled habi- 
tation, and his standing army, was the sover- 
eign, ruling his people by his power to enforce 
obedience, as well as by his hold upon their 
gratitude and affection. 

These changes of organization, and the ex- 
panding consciousness of nationality are pres- 
ently observed in Philistia. Nothing in the 
narrative suggests any breach of trust on the 
part of David toward his former suzerain at 
Gath. His relation with Achish had been 
more that of an independent ally than of a 
feudal vassal, and his rise to the kingship 
seems to have awakened no opposition from 
the Cities of the Plain. When, however, he 
takes command of Israel and fortifies his cap- 
ital, there rise forbodings lest his budding 
power may become too great. As the confi- 
dence of the people in his ability to protect 
them increased, the Philistines must have 
found, little by little, the collection of their 
tribute from Upper and Central Palestine more 
difficult, until at length they perceived that 
their rich dependency was slipping from their 
grasp. We miss from the record any mention 
of remonstrances made to David, as well as 
of his replies, though doubtless protracted 
negotiations were carried on, When, finally, 
it becomes clear that expostulation is ineffect- 
ive, the lords of the Philistines determine on 
war. Remembering David’s martial prowess 
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and how he had slain his ten thousands, they 
make vast preparations, and at length move 
up the hills with all their forces, the historian 
stating definitely that ‘‘all the Philistines 
came up to seek David.’’?! Conscious of the 
strength of his defenses, after placing a faith- 
ful guard in charge of the city, the king leads 
the army to the region of Adullam,? some six 
miles to the southeast of Bethlehem. 

The Philistines, crowding up from the plain, 
presently arrive before Jerusalem, and set their 
camp in the Valley of the Giants, directly 
under the wall of Jerusalem, and in the very 
spot that it most pleased David to have them. 
The king waits patiently till he has inquired 
of the Lord and received the answer that God 
would deliver them into his hand, when he 
bursts upon them with that fierce charge which 
so often won the day for the Israelitish arms. 
In David’s graphic speech, the rout was like 
the breaking of waters from a mountain lake. 
The swift torrent rush sweeps everything be- 
fore it. The Philistines are driven with such 
headlong haste that they leave behind their 
idols, which they had brought in the hope of 
insuring their triumph, and which David, fol- 
lowing the Law,? destroys by burning them. 

The Philistines, realizing that David must be 
overcome at once, or that their grasp on the 
hill country must be abandoned, gather all 
their resources for a second attack; and, as 
soon as practicable, mass their army once more 
in the same Valley of the Giants, taking posi- 
tion close under the city wall. 

Following much the same tactics as before, 
David assembles the main part of his army 
below Bethlehem. Still again, not following 
his own wisdom, but depending on the guid- 
ance of God, he consults the oracle as to his 
course. This time he is bidden not to go out 
in direct attack, but to come upon the foe by a 
flank movement from the rear, through the 
forest of baca trees. In the second battle the 
discomfiture of the enemy is more complete 
than before, for they are driven out of the 
country, pursuit continuing to the parting of 
the roads, on the edge of the Maritime Plain. 

This was the last great struggle with Philis- 
tia. The power of the Cities of the Plain was 
broken, and they were reduced to the humilia- 
tion of paying tribute to the land from which 
their own tax gatherers had so long insolently 
collected it. ‘David took the bridle of the 
Mother City out of the hands of the Philis- 
tines,’’> for so the sacred writer explains the 
importance of the victory which made David 
master of Gath and all her dependencies. 


- 


1TI, Samuel vy, 17. 2So I understand II. Samuel v, 
17, ‘And David went down to the hold,’ 

3 Deuteronomy vii, 5. 4I, Chronicles xiv, 12. 

511. Samuel viii, 1 (Revised Version), 


CHAPTER VI. 
DAVID’S RELIGIOUS SPIRIT, HIS PSALMS, AND HIS VICTORIES.. 


HE quick genius of David, even while 

he is engaged in defeating his enemies 

and consolidating his military power, 
perceives that for the full growth of the na- 
tional spirit he must enlist the religious enthu- 
siasm of his countrymen. To this end Jerusa- 
lem must be made not only the temporal, but 
even more, the spiritual capital, the abode of 
the national Sanctuary, the center of all pious 
hope and emotion. Doubtless in this great 
thought his own anxious longing for the house 
of God blended with his plans for the increase 
of the national glory, for David was always a 
devoutly religious man. He realized, with the 
insight of a God-fearing heart, that it is true 
righteousness which exalteth a nation, and 
that the best assurance of prosperity and hap- 
piness for his people lay in their dependence 
on the Almighty. But how could such a feel- 
ing of sacredness in the new city be best pro- 
moted? It possessed no such memories of the 
past as Ramah, the school of the prophets and 
the home of Samuel; nor as Bethel, where 
Jacob beheld his vision and heard the voice of 
the Lord; nor as Hebron, with its ‘‘Oak”’ of 
Mamre, where Abraham had sat in his tent 
door; and its Cave of Machpelah, where the 
dust of the fathers was enshrined. 

But if Jerusalem lacked all this, new religious 
associations might be fostered, and the faith of 
the One Living and True God be nationalized 
in the Holy City. To effect this it would be 
necessary to bring the Sacred Ark from its 
halting place at Kirjath-jearim, on the outposts 
of Judea, where it had been deposited by the 
Philistines on their sending it back from Ash- 
dod. 

Having decided on the transfer of the Ark, 
the king constructs a new tabernacle on Mount 
Moriah, and arranges for bringing the Sacred 
Relic to Jerusalem with festivities of unexam- 
pled magnificence. A great convocation is 
summoned, which is attended by 30,000 repre- 
sentatives, many coming from the most distant 
parts of the realm. On the day appointed, the 
procession moves to the house of Abinadab, 
who had housed the Ark for several years, and 
there, the precious Memorial having been 
laden upon a cart drawn by oxen, the line 
starts upon the homeward journey with every 
expression of joy and thanksgiving. On the 
way, however, a sudden tempest rises, and 
Uzzah, one of the sons of Abinadab, is pierced 
by a lightning shaft, and falls dead upon the 
spot. An incident so ominous strikes dismay 
into the hearts of David and his people. Its 
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occis.on was attributed to the disregard of the 
Levitical requirements in the carriage of the 
Ark, for it should have been borne on the 
shoulders of Levites, all of whom were cere- 
monially clean, The placing of the Ark upon 
a cart, after the manner of the Philistines, and 
Uzzah’s attempt to steady it with his hand 
were contrary to the ancient regulations of the 
Tabernacle. 

Not daring to bear it farther, the king orders 
it to be deposited at the house of one Obed- 
edom, where it lay three months. It appearing 
after this time that the house of Obed-edom 
had not been injured for the Ark of God, but 
rather prospered, David decides to complete 
the work of transfer. On this occasion every 
requirement of the Law is fulfilled. None but 
Levites are suffered to approach the Ark, and 
they bear it with staves, as it had been carried 
in the Wilderness. As the line sets forth upon 
its march, the anxiety of David and his court- 
iers is intense; but when they had moved six 
stages (something near a mile), and nothing 
untoward has occurred, a halt is made and a 
great sacrifice is offered to the Lord. Then, 
amid the acclamations of the assembled thou- 
sands, it is again lifted. The weird cry goes 
up, as in the desert five centuries before, 


“Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered.” ! 


To this is now joined a new song, appropriate 
for the removing of the Ark: 
“ Arise, O Lord, into thy resting place, 
Thou and the Ark of thy strength. 


Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness; 
And let thy saints shout for joy.’’2 


The chronicler gives an extended catalogue 4 
of the priests and dignitaries of the kingdom 
who participated in this celebration, which set 
the keynote of Jewish devotion at a high pitch, 
and the memory of which lingered long in the 
national heart. All manner of miusical instru- 
ments in use at the time were heard, keeping 
time with the chant of the Levites; and the 
line of the sons of the prophets joined in the 
religious dances to which they had been 
trained. The most conspicuous figure of all, 
however, was the king himself, clad in the 
white ephod, as worn by the high priest, and 
dancing to the music of his harp before the 
Ark. Dean Stanley has called this the greatest 
day of David's life, as here he was the Con- 
queror,* Poet, Musician, Priest, in one. The 





1Psalm Ixviil, 1. 2Psalm cxxxii, 8, 9. 
31. Chronicles xv. 
4Stanley, ‘‘ Jewish Church,” IT, p. 94. 
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incident of Michal, who sees him from her 
window dancing as he convoys the symbol of 
Jehovah into the ancient habitation of heathen- 
ism, and presently reproaches him for so de- 
meaning himself, has been termed unhappy; 
and yet may it not have served its part in 
bringing out the noble response of the king, 
who does not disdain to be the Lord’s servant ? 
If he had humbled himself, it was before the 
Lord, who had chosen him in preference to 
Saul, to make him prince over the people of 
the Lord. It was on this festival day that 
good use was made of some of those admirable 
compositions, the psalms, the joy songs of the 
Church of God. Apparently the Twenty-fourth 
Psalm was composed for the triumphal march, 
as the Ark was borne toward the city. There 
is the call to the watchmen: 


“Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of Glory shall come in.” 


To this call the watchinen replied in challenge, 
‘Who is this King of Glory?” 


And the waiting host in answer takes up the 
strain: 
‘The Lord strong and mighty, 
The Lord mighty in battle.” 
And then all the singers, as the procession 
sweeps into the city, chant together: 
“Lift up your heads, O ye gates: 
Yea, lift them up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of Glory shall come in. 
Who is this King of Glory? 
The Lord of hosts, 
He is the King of Glory.” 

And the chronicler, in his description of the 
proceedings of the day, records an extended 
psalm, which he states that David gave to 
Asaph, the chief of the singers, to give thanks 
unto the Lord. As we examine this beautiful 
praise poem,! we find it breathing the spirit of 
devout dependence upon God, and swelling 
with the emotions of a loyal heart, which feels 
that its highest work is to worship before the 
Creator. 

Taking this Song of Consecration, we have a 
standard by which to measure the Psalms of 
David. For it is now well understood that the 
Psalter itself was the Temple Hymn Book, and 
that some of the songs were written by an 
early hand, while many were of later composi- 
tion. Seventy-three are connected with the 
poet king by title, and even of these the critics 
are doubtful whether all can assuredly be at- 
tributed to him. Many of the one hundred 
and fifty, as we have them, contain allusions 
which show their later origin. On the score of 
references to the ritual service, and to the T'em- 
ple, which did not exist in David’s time, some 
psalms, which otherwise might be regarded as 


1]. Chronicles xvi. 
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David’s, are assigned to forgotten authors. 
Possibly the critics may be over rash in thus 
wresting the laurel from David’s brow on the 
basis of a chance expression, since the allusion 
to the place of use may be accounted for very 
easily. It is not difficult to imagine the leader 
of the Temple choir employing an existing 
hymn, and inserting a line, or an allusion, 
better to adapt it for the immediate purpose. 
When we find the Psalm of Consecration,! 
which the chronicler declares to have been 
given by the king on the day of the festival, 
furnishing fragments which occur in six sev- 
eral psalms of the Temple collection, we per- 
ceive that the leaders of the choir understood 
in some measure the art of adaptation for the 
occasion. 

Three psalms particularly, the fifteenth, the 
one hundred and first, and the one hundred 
and eighteenth, are outgrowths of David’s de- 
light in coming to his new home. Others, like 
the eighth, or the eighteenth, or the twenty- 
third, or the thirty-second, are clearly the ex- 
pression of David’s personal emotions; the 
eighth, of his view of nature while watching 
the flocks by night; the twenty-third, of his 
confidence in God, probably used on his intro- 
duction to Saul; and the thirty-second, the 
vehicle of his penitential sorrow after his great 
sin. Comparing the titles, the local setting, 
and the peculiarities of diction in the entire 
collection, we may conclude that the king com- 
posed not far from half of those handed down 
to us, though we are to understand that he 
wrote other compositions that have not been 
preserved. 

For the principle of the Temple collection, 
as Ewald has pointed out, was to gather poems 
selected for their appropriateness for public 
worship, without regard to their intrinsic 
merit. In this manner the songs of Moses, 
and of Deborah, and even David’s beautiful 
Song of the Bow, were omitted by the com- 
piler, who inserts but two of the songs of Sol- 
omon, though he composed no less than a 
thousand and five.2. A recent writer has la- 
mented the loss to the world’s imagination 
from the fact that. .David’s secular poems have 
perished. He misses the ‘Idyls of shepherd 
life,’’*® some of which, preserved in his psalms, 
are painted ‘‘with more skillful touch than 
ever Theocritus or Bion possessed; his songs of 
love and the dance, to both of which his na- 
ture inclined him; his ballads of war, from the 
days that he and his little company of moss- 
troopers lived in outlawry along the Jewish 
border.’’ But it is better as it is. Were the 
choice given us now, we should quickly decide 
in favor of the religious songs, in which he 
~ 1Psaims xv, XCVi, Cvi-CVvili, CXxxxvi. 

21. Kings iv, 32, 33. 3 Murray, “‘ Psalms,’’ p. 173. 
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touched the sweetest key, and soared to the 
loftiest height. 

But if it be true that religious adaptation 
ruled in the selection of psalms for the Psalter, 
we may be sure that the best of the psalms 
were composed independently of such inten- 
tion. The noblest poetry is spontaneous. It 
wells up from the singer’s heart like living 
water from the gushing spring. It has been 
said of Longfellow, that his verse is easily re- 
membered, because its expression is so wholly 
natural. Such simplicity and spontaneity are 
characteristic of Dayid’s muse. Murray well 
remarks! that his ‘‘ writings attest him to have 
been a man of original mind: his poetry is 
easy and limpid, showing no trace of conscious 
effort.’’ If, then, we seek the sources of David’s 
song, we find them in his innermost life. He 
is the poeta, gui nascitur; and so is always the 
poet, whether tending the sheep or waiting in 
the court of Saul. Tradition has it that his 
harp hung over his couch, and that when 
touched by the south wind the strings would 
sometimes sound while he was sleeping. His 
soul was such a harp, all incidents moving its 
strings to the honor of his Maker. His spirit 
was sweet and gentle, his mind inclined to lofty 
thought, his nature contemplative and wholly 
sincere. He has an almost Johannean sense of 
dependence on God, and his conceptions of 
righteousness and truth are foregleams of Gos- 
pel teaching. The man of affairs, in all affairs 
he enjoys the poetic insight, and, having 
touched life on every side, he speaks for all 
experiences. 

And so, though he writes but a portion of 
the psalms, his spirit dominates them all. He 
is the master, whom the other writers follow. 
Trust, devotion, praise, rule in all these ex- 
alted lyrics, it being true, as has well been said, 
that ‘‘every furrow in the Book of Psalms is 
sown with the seeds of thanksgiving.” If the 
genius of Solomon is to be recognized in the 
structure of the Temple which is known by his 
name, the Psalter, in the songs which David 
himself composed, as well as the others modeled 
after their likeness, displays the man who made 
God his shield and the horn of his salvation. 

But bringing the Ark to the capital necessi- 
tated a reorganization of the priestly and Levit- 
ical castes, and an assignment of regular duties 
for them in their several courses. While the 
Ark lay at Kirjath-jearim, the priests seem to 
have remitted the performance of their usual 
functions. Benaiah, one of David’s chief war- 
riors, was son of Jehoiada, the high priest, the 
tendency of whose example was seen in the 
profession of his son. Zadok, who comes to 
David after the death of Ishbosheth, leading 


1 Murray, ‘‘ Psalms,”’ p. 136. 
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goo warrior priests, is described as a ‘‘ young 
man, mighty of valor,’’! a fighting priest, as 
Julian II. was a fighting pope. Henceforth, 
God’s service was to be attended with greater 
dignity, and the Levites were assigned to their 
various tasks in the care of the Holy Tent and 
its sacred furnishings, while the priests were to 
offer the daily sacrifices at morning and even- 
ing. It seems that the resumption of obsery- 
ance of the Day of Atonement, when the high 
priest made reconciliation for the sins of the 
people, dates from this time. 

To enrich these daily services of the Sanc- 
tuary, David summons together 4,000 trained 
singers, dividing them into twenty-four bands, 
each of which is to be on duty for half a month 
during the year. The voice of choral song, 
as these skilled musicians chanted the daily 
psalms, accompanied by the clash of cymbals, 
the blast of trumpets, and the sound of psaltery 
and harp, must have moved the hearts of the 
people to remembrance of God with a force 
unknown since the march through the Wilder- 
ness. 

As a further step toward development of the 
national consciousness, David rearranges the 
military system. He had inherited from Saul 
the old tribal militia, which dated from the 
days of the Judges, and comprehended all able- 
bodied men, from twenty years old and up- 
ward. Any extensive reorganization of this an- 
cient body would naturally provoke resent- 
ment; and yet, as it existed, its strongest sym- 
pathies lay in the allegience of each man for 
his native tribe. With singular astuteness the 
king leaves this organization intact, providing 
for the national tie through the appointment of 
general officers taken from his faithful 600, 
whose services he retained as the nucleus of a 
standing army. And still further to instill the 
principles of national loyalty, he cuts the great 
host into twelve divisions, each of which is to 
serve in turn for thirty days under the king’s 
order, near his person, or at any duty he may 
direct. In this manner every man in the king- 
dom, able to bear arms, came into touch with 
the influences circling about the throne and 
the Sacred Tabernacle. With equal sagacity 
the new ruler left the administration of justice 
for the most part with the local authorities, 
though the king’s authority was felt in all 
parts of his realm.? 

Gradually the court assumes more and more 
the atmosphere of royal state. David has his 
bodyguard of Cherithites and Pelethites, hired 
from Philistia, and reminding us of the Pope’s 
Swiss guard. His table is on a princely scale, 
providing not only for his extensive household, 
but also for the pensioners on the royal bounty, 


1I, Chronicles xii, 28, II. Samuel viii, 15. 
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among whom we find Mephibosheth, the crip- 
pled son of Jonathan, whom David maintains 
for his father’s sake. In all the kingdom 
David’s word made the law, for none could 
turn to the right or left from all that he had 
spoken.! MA 

All who came before him to plead their 
causes, as well as his special counselor, Nathan, 
prostrated themselves with their faces to the 
ground. Inthe war with Ammon, when the 
capital city, Rabbah, was nearly reduced, Joab 
does not proceed to the final assault till David 
appears on the ground and in person orders 
the storming of the town. The king’s eye is 
upon every industry, and his great officials 
make their collecting tours in the olive-yards, 
and the vineyards, and the cattle ranges, and 
in every department of production and in- 
¢rease. 

It is only at two points that we observe the 
will of the monarch to be restricted. The first 
is in the matter of the general census of the 
population; an enterprise which commends 
itself to our first thought as right and lauda- 
ble, but which finally David confesses to have 
been a sinful project.2. The explanation is fur- 
nished by Oehler,*® who points out that such a 
consummation was ‘‘ probably designed to lead 
to a complete military organization of the na- 
tion,’”’ thus tending towards a military despot- 
ism. As penaity for his offense he is given 
choice of three calamities: a seven-years’ fam- 
ine to befall the people, a three-months’ defeat 
by his enemies, or for a pestilence to run its 
course for three days in the land. Unwilling 
to decide in so momentous an affair, the king 
chose to ‘‘fall into the hand of the Lord,’’4 
and to suffer what the Almighty might lay 
upon him. In consequence, a plafue was sent 
upon the nation, but on the third day of its 
ravage, in answer to David’s prayer, the death 
angel stayed his power at the the threshing 
floor of Araunah, the Jebusite. But he was 
also baffled in his intense desire to build a 
house unto the Lord—a permanent and fitting 
home for the Sacred Ark, to replace the frail 
structure of the Tabernacle. It grieved his 
heart that he should dwell in a house of cedar, 
while the Ark of God was still under curtains. 
But for the reason that he had so constantly 
been a man of war, he was debarred from this 
noble and glorious undertaking, which was 
consigned to his more peaceful son. In this 
striking. manner, even under the old dispensa- 
tion, God testifies that his religion is one of 
peace and good will to man. But, though re- 
stricted from the actual work of construction 
of the holy house, the king’s last years were 

1II. Samuel xiv, 19. 211. Samuel xxiv, 10, 

3“ Theology of the Old Testament,” p. 371. 

4II. Samuel xxiv, 14. 
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WAR WITH MOAB. 


occupied in gathering material, and in laying 
up treasure, to be employed by his successor. 

Yet in the main, David’s enterprises were 
successful. Gradually the royal power became 
more firmly established, until under his hand 
Israel has a name in the earth, and ranks be- 
side the great empires of Persia and Egypt. 
When the tread of the alien marauder ceased 
to be heard in the land, the people could em- 
ploy themselves in their various vocations un- 
hindered, and as a consequence the country 
rapidly increased in prosperity and riches. 
And the great king ruled over all with a firm 
yet benignant scepter, confirming justice, ad- 
vancing the national welfare, and teaching the 
people the profit of righteousness and the joy 
of waiting on the Lord. 

But before all this came to pass, and the 
kingdom had settled down into a state of pro- 
found restfulness and peace, the king was forced 
to carry on several important campaigns, in the 
course of which the realm was greatly ex- 
tended, and respect for its authority widely dis- 
seminated. The prostration of the country 
after the overthrow of Saul, and during the 
period of the civil war, had given a coveted op- 
portunity to the neighboring tribes on every 
side to make serious encroachments on Israeli- 
tish territory, of which they were not slow to 
avail themselves. It was in resistance to armed 
invasion of his kingdom that David took up the 
sword, for in all his numerous wars we do not 
once find him provoking a conflict. Only when 
previously assaulted does he assemble the host, 
The repulse of the 
double attack of the Philistines has already 
been described. Other spasmodic risings were 
attempted on the part of the Cities of the Plain, 
but were promptly crushed and resulted in 
David’s reducing them to the former condition 
of Israel; for he removed their arms and muni- 
tions of war, and despoiled their towns of their 
principal possessions. 

One of the first of David’s foreign wars was 
with Moab, a pastoral country to the east of 
the Dead Sea. The occasion of the campaign 
does not appear, but it must have been of the 
most exasperating nature from the severity 
of the punishment which the king inflicted. 
There is a tradition to the effect that the king 
of Moab had put to death David’s father and 
mother, whom he had consigned to the care of 
the Moabite in the period of his difficulties 
with Saul. But it is far more probable that 
Moab had made an attack on some of David’s 
outlying districts, and had perpetrated acts 
of malignant atrocity. Mesha, who ruled in 
Moab some fifty years after this, tells in his in- 
scription on the Moabite Stone how he had 
slain every inhabitant in the towns that he 
had captured, sacrificing them to Chemosh, his 
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AMMONITES AND SYRIANS SUBJUGATED. 


god. Whatever the provocation, David moves 
promptly, and, having overwhelmed his assail- 
ant, makes reprisal for his cruelty by putting 
to death two-thirds of the Moabitish army. 
While we wonder at the severity of this chas- 
tisement, we must take into consideration the 
fact that the king had no fortresses on his bor- 
der, and that the only way he had of guarding 
against the aggressions of his neighbors was 
by reducing those who were troublesome to a 
condition of dependence. 

The war with Moab brought on a conflict 
with Ammon, which presently involved the en- 
tire border to the east and northeast; the Am- 
monites calling to their help the kings of the 
various principalities, which had grown power- 
ful during the period of Israel’s weakness. The 
immediate occasion of conflict was the gross in- 
sult to the ambassadors whom David had sent 
to express condolence to the king of Ammon 
on the death of his father. Manifestly Hanun 
was anxious to precipitate hostilities, for, in 
stead of receiving the envoys kindly, he sub- 
jected them to the grossest humiliation on the 
pretense that they had come to spy out the land. 
If within our own remembrance all Paris was 
ablaze at the unfounded rumor that William of 
Germany had insulted the French ambassador, 
it may be imagined what a flame of passion 
would burst forth in Israel when David’s men 
sent word—for their sense of indignity would 
not permit them to face the court—that Hanun 
had shaved off half their beards and cut off 
their robes at the girdle. 

Joab was at once ordered into the field, and 
a great engagement followed not far from 
Medeba, a town of Reuben, which had been 
threatened by the enemy. The king of Am- 
mon had subsidized the Syrian kings of Zobah, 
Maacah, and Tob, who, for the hire of a 1,000 
silv2r talents, sent a force of 33,000 mercena- 
ries to codperate with him. Marching swiftly 
over Jordan, before the Syrians could effect a 
_ junction with Ammon, Joab places himself be- 
tween the divided forces of his adversary. 
He arranges part of his army to face the Syri- 
ans to the northward, under command of his 
brother Abishai, while he leads the main di- 
vision in person against Ammon, in an attack 
so fierce that the day is quickly won. The 
main army of the Ammonities having been 
routed, the Syrian allies are panic stricken, 
and, giving way before Abishai, hasten to find 
refuge within the walls of Rabbah, the Am- 
monitish capital. 

The victory was great, but by no means de- 
cisive. Ammon rallies its resources, and the 
Syrian kings, perceiving that they will be held 
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responsible for their participation in the for- 
mer campaign, assemble their best troops for a 
struggle of life or death. David himself, call- 
ing out all the host, marches into the territory 
of Zobah, and at Helam, a town whose site is 
unknown, ends the war with a single decisive 
blow. The fruits of the battle — 40,000 foot- 
men and the men of 7,000 chariots slain, 1,000 
war chariots captured, the most of which are 
destroyed, a great store of arms, 1,000 shields 
overlaid with gold, the supply of copper which 
was afterward used for the brazen laver and 
the pillars and the furnishings of the Temple 
— attest the magnitude of the triumph. 

The several Aramean principalities hasten to 
confess allegiance to so mighty a conqueror, 
and Israel at once comes into possession of the 
ancient city of Damascus, and of the whole 
region to the eastward, stretching as far as the 
bank of the Euphrates. If we refer the compo- 
sition of the Twentieth Psalm to this time, we 
must admire the modesty of a great warrior, 
who can return to his capital city with his 
hundred war chariots of Zobah, and the im- 
mense spoil wrested from the enemy, to bid his 
singers chant his remembrance of the Lord, 


“Some trust in chariots, and some in horses; 
But we will make mention of the name of Jehovah 
our God.”’1 


The glory of the Syrian conquest was en- 
hanced by the results of the campaign against 
Edom, whose wild tribes had joined with Am- 
mon against David. To bring them into sub- 
jection Abishai is sent into the South, where 
he wins a crushing battle with the Edomites 
in the Valley of Salt, at the lower end of the 
Dead Sea, following this by the capture of 
Petra, the Rock City of the Sons of Esau. At 
this stage Joab is ordered to the chief com- 
mand, and carries on the war with relentless 
severity for six months, until all who resist 
him perish. One prince of Edom, still a child, 
is carried by his attendants to Egypt, and is 
protected by the Pharaoh. But so terrible was 
the name of Joab in the annals of his race, that 
it was not till he had heard of the death of 
the great captain that he ventured to return to 
his native land.2- The whole region was made 
tributary to Israel, and the country was gar- 
risoned by Hebrew outposts, as formerly Phi- 
listia had garrisoned Ephraim and Benjamin. 
To celebrate this conquest Dayid erected a pil- 
lar, or some form of monument, which may 
have been an inscription, as Geikie suggests, 
‘“‘carved on the rocks of Edom, after the man- 
ner of Eastern kings.’’ 








1 Psalm xx, 7. 21, Kings xi, 21. 
3** Hours with the Bible,” III, p. 249. 


CHAPTER Vil: 
DAVID’S SIN, HIS REBELLIOUS SONS, AND HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 


EANWHILE the war of the Ammonites 
was not yet finished. When, one by 
one, their allies had been cut off, they 

were gradually forced by the Hebrews into 
their walled city, Rabbah-Ammon, which lay 
some thirty miles to the northeast of Jerusa- 
lem. This was a town of great strength, hav- 
ing an upper citadel and a lower settlement, 
the latter containing the royal residence. The 
town was famous as the source of a perennial 
spring, from which it was known as the ‘City 
of Waters.’’! 

Owing to the abundance of the water supply, 
and the vigorous preparations of the Ammon- 
ites to resist a siege, as well as, no doubt, to 
the inexperience of the Hebrews in conducting 
an assault on a well fortified town, the reduc- 
tion of the place lingered from month to 
month. 

It was during this protracted siege of Rabbah 
that the event befell which ever after cast its 
somber shadow over the king’s life, and which, 
though he repented of it and was forgiven of 
God, remains.as the one dark spot on an other- 
wise charming and admirable character. While 
his officers were prosecuting the foreign war, 
David remained at home engaged in the affairs 
of his kingdom. Walking one evening on his 
palace roof, which overlooked a portion of the 
city, he observed a woman, Bathsheba by name, 
bathing in a tank constructed for the purpose 
on the roof of her home. She was of surpass- 
ing beauty, and the king, in place of resisting 
his desires, gave way to a violent infatuation, 
which broke over every restraint. Though she 
was the wife of Uriah, the Hittite, one of the 
foremost of his mighty men, who was fighting 
for the king before the walls of Rabbah, he 
suffered no honorable scruple to balk his pleas- 
ure, and sent his messengers to summon the 
woman to his harem. As the record goes, 
nothing indicates any reluctance on her part 
to accept the guilty honor, though from what 
follows it would seem that David trusted that 
the relation might be concealed. When, how- 
ever, it appears that exposure is likely to occur, 
the king, with hope to screen his wickedness 
and the woman’s shame, sends for Uriah from 
the front, as if to obtain news of the war. 
Uriah comes, but after he has delivered his 
tidings, the soldier’s stern sense of duty kept 
him at the king’s gate, instead of permitting 
him to retire to his house. All this effort on 
the king’s part to secure concealment of his 


1Stanley, ‘Jewish Church,” II, p. 113. 





guilty course is a striking commentary on his 
customary rectitude of life, and also on the 
purity of morals then prevailing in Jerusalem. 
For in the nations round about it was habitual 
for the sovereign to summon to his couch, as 
wife. or concubine, whomsoever he pleased.! 
Repeated opportunities being offered the un- 
consciously injured husband to visit his home, 
none of which he accepted, the king, led on from 
one sin to another, sent him with a message to 
Joab to place him in the front of the battle, 
and to retire from him that he might die. The 
fidelity of Joab to his king was unswerving, 
and he obeyed the mandate to the letter. 
Uriah was put in an exposed position and fell, 
murdered by David as much as if the king had 
stabbed him with his own hand. No sooner 
was the woman’s customary period of mourn- 
ing past, than David sent for her openly and 
added her to the number of his acknowledged 
wives. So far all had passed after the manner 
of any unscrupulous oriental court; but now a 
scene follows which has no parallel in the an- 
nals of Bagdad or Constantinople, and which 
stands out as a lasting memorial of the influ- 
ence of righteousness on the kingdom, and of 
the better nature of David himself. For when 
Nathan the prophet comes with his allegory of 
the poor man and his one ewe lamb, of which 
his richer neighbor had despoiled him, and 
makes his sharp application, ‘‘ Thou art the 
man,’’ the king confesses his guilt and falls 
prostrate before God in penitential supplica- 
tion for pardon. 

Two psalms are the product of this experi- 
ence. In the fifty-first one hears the bitterness 
of remorse, when the king lifts up his voice 
to God, 

“Against thee, thee only have I sinned, 
And done that which is evil in thy sight.” 

How earnestly does he plead for forgiveness, 
and for return of the divine favor: 
“Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, 


Thou God of my salvation; 
And my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness.” 


In the Thirty-second Psalm we have an inti- 
mation of the duration of David’s penitential 
distress: 

“Day and night thy hand was heavy upon me: 


My moisture was changed as with the drouth of sum- 
mer; 


But at length, having given himself to God 
in fresh consecration, he feels the assurance of 


1 Geikie, ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,” p. 271. 
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COURT INTRIGUES—AMNON AND ABSALOM. 


reconciliation. The accents of a real repent- 

ance are in this éxclamation: 

“JT acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity 
have I not hid. 

I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord; 

And thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin,” 

But though God may pardon, there are evil 
consequences to follow. Whoever lifts the 
tide-gates of sin opens the way for floods of 
sorrow and suffering. David has given occa- 
sion for the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, 
so Nathan declared; and the echoes of their 
evil speaking is still in our ears. As partial 
expiation, Bathsheba’s child must die. During 
its lingering illness David is inconsolable; not 
so much, it may be believed, from affection, as 
from the consciousness that its life is forfeited 
for his misdoing. And even after its decease 
his heart is heavy. 

The siege of Rabbah progresses, but the king 
lingers in Jerusalem. Realizing as no other 
can the occasion of David’s indifference to the 
issues of the campaign, Joab sends the sharp 
message that he has taken the City of Waters 
—so the lower town was named —and that 
the king must come to order the assault on the 
citadel, lest the honor of its capture go to the 
captain rather than to the sovereign. Under 
this pressure David goes to the town, whither 
he had sent Uriah to die, the sight of its battle- 
ments driving the arrow of remorse into his 
heart. The city falls under the fierce rush of 
the Hebrews, and the Ammonitish nation is 
put to hard labor in the timber yards, and the 
grain fields, and the brick yards.! With the 
subjection of the Ammonites, David’s foreign 
wars, all of which were successful, were ended, 
and the kingdom was established on a sure 
foundation. 

But while the latter half of David’s reign 
was one of continued splendor, and while the 
nations about him were glad to count as their 
friend and ally so redoubtable a conqueror, his 
court was the storm center of intrigue and com- 
motion, threatening the safety of the throne, 
and in one instance bursting into open insur- 
rection, in which the king was compelled to 
flee to the wilderness to save his life. 

The source of all these troubles, when traced 
to their beginnings, is found in the complica- 
tions of the king’s household, and in the nat- 
ural results of the polygamous relation. Mau- 
rice has well remarked how David’s history 
supplies ‘‘exemplifications of all the miseries 
and curses which spring from the mixture of 
families and the degradation of women in a 


court and country where polygamy exists.’’? 
1II. Samuel xii, 31. So this difficult passage is best 
interpreted. 
2Maurice, ‘‘ Prophets and Kings of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ p. 62. : 
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The king had brought to Jerusalem an exten- 
sive harem, comprising six wives, besides sev- 
eral concubines. Ten of the latter are men- 
tioned,! but they are evidently only part of the 
number, and to these Bathsheba is added as a 
lawful wife, and the favorite of all. Most prob- 
ably the concubines were housed together, 
as in the harem of the sultan to this day; but 
apparently the wives held separate apartments 
of their own, connected with the palace, where 
they dwelt with their children. Each of these 
establishments, of necessity, was a nest of con- 
spiracy and intrigue. 

It was amid this maze of plotting and coun- 
terplotting for the favor of the king, and all 
the possible advantages arising therefrom, that 
Amnon, the prince royal, the son of Ahinoam 
of Jezreel, grows to manhood. He is weak and 
unprincipled, and so little master of himself 
that he grows thin and pale through con- 
stantly meditating the blackest of crimes. - 

Absalom and Tamar, son and daughter of 
Maacah, the princess of Geshur, form another 
group in the royal circle. Brother and sister 
are famed for their extraordinary beauty, ex- 
celling in this regard all the other children 
of David, all of whom inherit the personal 
graces of their father. Absalom is proud, and 
yet able to bend to the rabble to gain popular 
favor, and is gifted like Alcibiades with the 
ready speech which attracts the multitude. 

Adonijah, the son of Haggith, the dancer, 
is bold and self-possessed, and nourishes plans 
with his secret counselors, who are ready to 
further his fortunes and their own, if not by 
fair means, then by foul. 

Still another clique in the palace clusters 
about the graceful Bathsheba, who is David’s 
most intimate confidante; and who now has 
another son, whom the king, to signalize his 
trust in God’s pardon, has named Solomon the 
Peaceful. In the accidents of human life it is 
no impossible thing, particularly in a court 
where the succession is determined not by 
primogeniture, but by the will of the king, 
that this child may come to the throne; and 
Bathsheba is quick to meet any scheme to her 
son’s disadvantage with another to neutralize 
its effect. 

But even more noticeable, from its influence 
on events presently to transpire, is the com- 
pany that stands about the person of Ahitho- 
phel, one of David’s counselors, and the man 
who was regarded as the shrewdest and most 
far-sighted in Israel. He was the grandfather 
of Bathsheba, and had never forgiven her or 
the king for their offense against his honor; 
though for the time he dissembled his hatred, 
and was daily in the king’s presence as one of 


11I. Samuel xv, 16, 
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his most trusted friends. But like Judas, of 
whom our Lord makes him a type,' he was 
covering his malevolence in order to have 
it gather strength for the fiercer flame. The 
whispers of this astute man were guarded, but 
each was a barbed arrow, poisoned with the 
venomous spirit which knows not how to for- 
give, or, not forgiving, to forget. 

In such a labyrinth of conflicting purposes 
we may not look for peace or innocence. If 
the king worships God, the most of the princes 
bend their souls to passion or to ambition. It 
is no wonder then that Amnon startles the 
court by the outrage of his half-sister, Tamar, 
whom the wily Jonadab has beguiled to his 
apartments under pretense of ministering to 
her brother in his sickness. The shrieks of the 
dishonored girl, as she makes her way to the 
apartments of Absalom, tearing her gaily col- 
ored robe,? must have struck dismay to the 
heart of the over-indulgent king; who, though 
wroth with Amnon, does not punish the heir to 
his throne. Two long years of bitter thoughts 
rankling in the bosom of Absalom follow — of 
thoughts which sometimes break out into bit- 
ter words. All this time the dark. scowl? is 
never absent from the face of this prince, who 
is meditating vengeance. At last he strikes 
his blow, and the court is shocked again by the 
intelligence that Absalom has slain his elder 
brother at a sheep-shearing festival, to which 
he had invited the princes. 

For three years Absalom is kept in exile at 
the home of his mother’s father, in Geshur, 
beyond the Jordan, but at last is permitted to 
return to Jerusalem, where, however, the king’s 
resentment for the fratricide is so great that 
he does not see the face of his son. Finally, 
through the mediation of Joab, a reconciliation 
is effected, sincere on the father’s part, but hol- 
low enough with Absalom, who comes back to 
plot not only for the succession, but also to 
add to the murder of his brother the seizure of 
his father’s scepter, though it may cost that 
father’s life. With a perseverance and system- 
atic method worthy of a better cause, he sets 
about winning the favor of the populace. He 
rides about the city in state greater than is 
affected by any of his brother princes. 
mingles among the suitors at the seat of judg- 
ment in the king’s gate, displaying particular 
deference toward any whom the course of jus- 
tice has compelled to wait, or who have been 
disappointed at the decisions of David, 
refusing the salutations of those 


who ap- 


He | 


By | 





proached him, and greeting them with an effu- | 


sive familiarity, he attached them to himself. 
Ahithophel, seeing in Absalom the rising star, 
joined himself to his party, and gave him 


1 John xiii, 18, in reference to Psalm lv, r2«rq, 
211. Samuel xiii, 19. 
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THE' REBELLION OF ABSALOM. 


shrewd counsel in the ways of detaching the 
popular heart from the king. 

Nothing attempted by the infatuated prince 
shows more clearly the astute counsel of Ahith- 
ophel, than Absalom’s encouragement of the 
jealousy of Judah against the rest of the king- 
dom. For Judah, when it furnished its king to 
rule over Israel, had expected to hold preced- 
ence over the rest of the tribes;! but David, in 
his policy of making Israel a nation rather than 
an agglomeration of separate provinces, had 
ignored the tacit claim. Playing upon this 
discontent of Judah, Absalom gathers adher- 
ents throughout the tribe, assisted the more 
by ‘the fact that Ahithophel was of South 
Judea, and able to influence his friends in that 
region. 

When at length his preparations are com- 
pleted, under pretense of worshiping God at 
Hebron in fulfillment of a vow, an excuse 
which would best win the consent of David, 
the prince hastens to his father’s first capital. 
There, after binding his guests to his fortunes 
by the seal of a joint ceremony of sacrifice, he 
raises the standard of revolt, and sounds the 
trumpet summoning all Israel to acknowledge 


| him king in place of his father. 


Bad news travels swiftly, and the aged king 
is soon told, almost to the breaking of his 
heart, that his favorite son is a traitor, and that 
his own tribe of Judah has deserted him. In- 
telligence that Ahithophel, his trusted coun- 
selor, has cast in his lot with the rebellion, as it 
seems to augur the success of the enterprise, 
makes the disaster more complete. 

At once David settles on his course of action. 
If all the nation is with Absalom, he must not 
tarry at Jerusalem, lest there be great shedding 


| of blood; and so he concludes to take refuge 


beyond the Jordan, till the people have recov- 
ered from their brief madness. As he takes his 
way out of the city which he had created, the 
lamentations. of the inhabitants are heard on 
every side. 

Calamity reveals not only the hollowness of 
false friendships, but also the sincerity of hon- 
est faith. How beautiful at this time is the de- 
votion of Zadok and Abiathar, who follow him 
with the Ark of God; and the steadfast fidelity 
of Ittai of Gath, who declares that he will fol- 
low David for life or death; and the grief of 
Hushai, who comes in open sorrow, his priestly 
garment rent, and with dust sprinkled upon 
his head! 

The loyalty of these friends restores a gleam 
of hope to the heart of David. He accepts the 
service of Ittai, but bids Zadok and Abiathar 
return to Jerusalem, where their knowledge of 
current events may be made useful to him. 


ITI. Samuel xix, 43. 


THE REBELS DEFEATED—ABSALOM SLAIN. 


Hushai he directs to attend at the court of 
Absalom, where he may match with his craft 
the treasonable counsels of Ahithophel. Then 
the sorrowful procession goes forward to be met 
by the gifts of Ziba, and the rage of Shimei, 
the latter a survivor of the house of Saul, who 
walks on the crest of the hill above them, hurl- 
ing stones and shouting curses, thus venting 
the pent-up wrath of the old dynasty against 
its successor. 

That evening they reach the Jordan, where 
they pause for refreshment, but are roused 
again by messengers from the high priests and 
bidden to put the Jordan between them and the 
pursuit of Absalom. Before the morning dawns 
they have crossed the river, and find refuge in 
Mahanaim, of Gilead, the former capital of 
Ishbosheth. : 

Meanwhile the wisdom of despatching Hu- 
shai to Absalom has been justified. Ahitho- 
phel, with a view to create a breach between 
Absalom and David too wide for any chance 
of reconciliation, had advised the rebellious 
prince to appropriate his father’s concubines — 
an offense to oriental eyes the worst that could 
be conceived. To this he added the proposi- 
tion of pursuing the fugitive with 12,000 men, 
overtaking him when footsore and weary, and 
slaying him outright, thus bringing the contest 
to a speedy termination. When this plan, so 
eminently sagacious for Absalom, was discussed 
in the council, Hushai, with the single object 
to gain time for David, and for the people to 
take a second sober thought, draws-a picture 
of David’s prowess, and the need of attacking 
him, if at all, with a great army. His words 
win the general approval. Ahithophel, know- 
ing thoroughly the hollowness of the conspir- 
acy, and that its only chance of success lies in 
a sudden and forceful blow, retires from the 
council in despair, and hastening to his home 
amoug the southern hills, sets his house in 
order, and, like Judas, puts a cord to his neck 


- and dies by his own hand. 


From the moment that Ahithophel deserted 
him, Absalom’s cause was lost. He led his 
men of Judea across the Jordan, and there in 
the ‘‘Wood of Ephraim’’ fought the battle, 
which, like that of the younger Cyrus, ended 
the revolt by the death of the prime mover. 
But while Cyrus fell bravely fighting in the 
midst of his soldiers, the rebellious prince 
perished miserably by a catastrophe so appro- 
priate that the good of all ages have esteemed 


it the act of God. 


The forces of David are divided into three 
bands under Joab, Abishai, and Ittai. They 
are familiar with the ins and outs of the for- 
est, which is grown up with underbrush, pre- 
venting any distant view. The men of Absa- 
jom are bewildered in the thickets, and flee 
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before David’s veteran soldiers. Absalom, es- 
caping on his mule, meets a column of his 
father’s troops, and setting off at full speed 
rides under the spreading branches of a great 
tree, where he is caught up by his long hair, 
and left suspended, while the mule goes on. 
And there Joab finds him, and thrusts him 
through with three staves, in direct disobedi- 
ence to the king’s order that he should not 
harm the young man, leaving ten of his men 
to complete the bloody work. 

It seems to have been a kind of poetic jus- 


tice which permitted the long hair, in which 


this debonair prince took such pride, and the 
royal mule which he had appropriated from 
his father, to contribute toward his unhappy 
end. And his burial was no more honorable 
than his death, for Joab had the body cast into 
a gully and covered by a pile of stones. 

Once more we observe the gentleness of the 
aged king, for he harbors no resentment against 
the child who would have slain him like a dog. 
When he asks of the messenger his tidings, it 
is with the tender touch, ‘‘Is it well with the 
young man, Absalom?’’ as if to excuse the 
rebellion as the indiscretion of irresponsible 
youth-time. When he learns the sad truth, it 
is to go aside to the chamber over the git2, and 
cry aloud with that plaintive cry, whose echoes 
still move our hearts, ‘‘O my son Absalom, my 
son, my son Absalom! would God I had died 
for thee; O Absalom, my son, my son! ”’ 

One convulsive shudder of the rebellion fol- 
lowed. In the assembly convened at Gilgal to 
accomplish the restoration of David by a re- 
newed popular election, there was a noble emu- 
lation of the people to renew their allegiance. 
But in the midst of their negotiations it was 
noticed that the tribe of Judah had escorted 
the king to the convocation. Suddenly the 
trumpet is blown, and the cry goes up, ‘‘To 
your tents, O Israel!’’ The jealousy of the 
northern tribes against the south has burst into 
a sudden flame that scorches the tie of loyalty. 
The leader of the new insurrection was Sheba, 
a Benjamite, a rank partisan of Ephraim. For 
afew days the rising promised to be unman- 
ageable; for the ten tribes drew away from the 
king to a man, leaving him to be escorted to 
Jerusalem by Judah alone, which from now on 
never fails in loyalty to the royal line. But the 
bubble bursts when Joab pursues Sheba to the 
little town of Beth-maachah, and the inhabit- 
ants, to escape the horrors of a siege, toss the 
insurgent’s head over the wall. During the 
remainder of the king’s reign, as well as that 
of his illustrious successor, there was no fur- 
ther attempt to cast off the authority of the 
crown. In the nearly ten years that follow, 
affairs were so peaceful as to leave but scant 
material for history. 
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370 DEATHBED OF DAVID—HIS CAREER REVIEWED. 


The numbering of the people, with a view 
to stricter military service, which has already 
been noticed as provoking the restlessness of 
the nation and incurring the rebuke of God, 
was undertaken at this time, and abandoned 
almost as soon as begun. Of principal interest 
as connected with this incident was the pur- 
chase from Araunah, the Jebusite, of his thresh- 
ing floor as a place for sacrifice, for this spot on 
Mount Moriah, where the plague was stayed,! 
was ultimately chosen as the site for the Holy 
of Holies of the great Temple, which Solomon 
erected. 

And it was during these quiet years, while 
the whole land prospered, that David was 
amassing material and vast treasure in gold 
and silver, and laying plans for that structure, 
which he might not erect in fact, but the joy 
of preparing for which was not denied him. 
But calmly as the sunset of his life might draw 
on, the approach of his three score years and 
ten finds him sinking under the burden of pre- 
mature old age. The natural vigor of his orig- 
inally firm constitution had been shaken by his 
early dangers and exposures; while the wrang- 
lings of the palace, and the blighted promise of 
so many of his children had worn upon his 
mind, and through the mind upon the body. 

Overborne at length by infirmities, he takes 
to his bed and is less and less able to attend to 
the affairs of his kingdom. Adonijah, a second 
Absalom, takes advantage of the king’s weak- 
ness to intrigue for the succession after the 
death of his father, which event cannot be far 
removed. He rides forth in state, after the fash- 
ion of his ill-starred brother, and seeks to win 
over the populace. He gains the favor of Joab, 
who has always been faithful unto David, but 
is not well disposed toward Solomon, who is 
whispered to be David’s choice as heir to the 
throne. Abiathar, also, the elder high priest, 
and many of the officers of the army, and the 
rest of the king’s sons, favor the ambitious 
designs of Adonijah. 

Following almost to the letter the plans of 
Absalom, though omitting to ask the king’s 
consent, Adonijah invites his friends to a feast 
at a spring outside the walls, in the course of 
which it is his purpose to assume the sover- 
eignty, claiming that his bedridden father is 
unable to perform the duties of king. But the 
bold scheme is balked by the loyalty of Nathan, 
who, in concert with Bathsheba, wins David’s 
consent to have Solomon proclaimed king, 
with all show of civil and military authority. 

Soon after this, as if his life’s work were well 
done, David composes himself for death. Nat- 
urally his mind reverts to the experiences of 
the past, and to the hopes of the kingdom. 


1 See supra, p. 364; also Il. Samuel xxiv, 16. 





Happily the last hymn of the old monarch, 
embodying these thoughts, has been preserved 
in the historical books, though not included in 
the Psalter. Despite the king’s weakness, the 
same trust in God and the triumph of right- 
eousness, which adorned his earlier verse, 
breathes out in these rugged lines. He re- 
counts his lowly origin and acknowledges that 
it was God who gave him the kingdom, and 
put the words of inspiration upon his lips: 
“David the son of Jesse, saith, 

And the man who was raised on high saith, 

The anointed of the God of Jacob, 

And the sweet Psalmist of Israel: 


The spirit of the Lord spoke by me, 
And his word was upon my tongue.” 


Contemplating the prospects awaiting his 
son, if he rule righteously, the aged singer con- 
tinues: 

‘The God of Israel said, 
The Rock of Israel spake to me: 
One that ruleth over men righteously, 
That ruleth in the fear of God, 
He shall be as the light of the morning, when the 
sun riseth, 
A morning without clouds; 
When the tender grass springeth out of the earth, 
Through clear shining after rain.” 


Modestly he confesses that his own rule has 
sometimes been wanting, but still with joy 
rests on the sure covenant God has made with 
him, that his house shall grow and prosper, 
saying: 

“Verily, my house is not so with God; 
Yet he hath made with me an everlasting cove- 
nant. 
Ordered in all things and sure: 


For it is all my salvation and all my desire, 
Although he maketh it not to grow.” 


But there are ungodly men who regard not 
earthly rulers, nor even the King of Kings— 
men fierce and sanguinary. Of such, like the 
sons of Zeruiah, whose hands were too heavy 
for David his son Solomon must beware. They 
must be tamed with the strong hand, and yet, 
despite all their power, they shall be brought 
to naught. 

‘But the ungodly shall be all of them as thorns to 
be thrust away. 
For they cannot be taken with the hand: 
But the man that toucheth them 
Must be armed with iron and the staff of a spear; 


And they shall be utterly burned with fire in their 
place,” 


If, along with the expressions of confidence 
in the hymn, there seems to be a minor strain 
of struggle and sorrow, it is no more than what 
might be expected from a heart that had known 
what life is, with its ofttimes baffled purposes, 
and its griefs impinging so closely on its joys. 
Dean Stanley recognizes it as a faithful rep- 
resentation of David’s experiences, and pro- 
nounces it the ‘fitting memorial of the man 


SUBLIME CHARACTER OF DAVID. 


who was at once the king and the prophet, the 
penitent and saint of the ancient church.’’! 

It was at the age of seventy, according to 
Josephus,? that David died, having reigned 
over Judea in Hebron seven and a half years, 
and over all Israel in Jerusalem for thirty-three. 
As with Samuel, such was the veneration for 
his memory that the rigidity of oriental custom 
respecting burials was relaxed, and his body 
was deposited in a rock-hewn sepulcher within 
the city walls. The site of this tomb was still 
pointed out in the days of Jesus, but has since 
been lost. But, though remembrance of his 
burial place is forgotten, the magnanimity of 
the man, his gentle kindness, his wise rule as 
king, and his whole-hearted devotion to God, 
will ever endure. He never usurped the liber- 
ties of his people. He did not employ his great 
powers as king for his private advantage. He 
did not make his judicial administration the 
engine of oppression. He harbored no petty 
revenges. 
der circumstances that might have warranted 
the severest reprisals, was unswerving. From 
first to last he was in sympathy with both 
priests and prophets, thus showing that he was 
fulfilling the higher aims of the theocratic 
kingdom. He found the land distracted and 
trodden under the heel of a foreign foe, and 
lifted it to the rank of the ancient empires of 
Pheenicia or Egypt. The national worship was 
crude, but he gave it purity and dignity, anda 
supremacy over the affections of Israel which it 
never lost. No man ever felt more deeply the 
superintending providence of God. Maurice 


His fealty to the house of Saul, un-. 
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a 

explains this by ‘the continuity, the succes- 
siveness, of the steps in his history, which as- 
sured him that God’s hand had been directing 
the whole of it.”! Having this conviction, he 
has sung this consciousness of the divine lead- 
ing by harp and psalm into the souls, not only 
of his own race, but also of all, whether Jews 
or Christians, who are believers in the God of 
the Bible. If we touch on his one point of 
weakness, it is well to remember that he was 
a man like others, and that he ruled in a 
barbarous time. Wellhausen remarks of this, 
“Even his conduct in the affair of Uriah is 
not by any means wholly to his discredit; not 
many kings can be mentioned who would have 
shown repentance, public and deep, such as he 
manifested at Nathan’s rebuke.’’? 

Barring this one fault, his career is almost 
ideal. Because of his abiding faithfulness the 
Scripture speaks of him as a man after God’s 
own heart. No higher enconium is pronounced 
on the later conduct of the people than that 
they walked in the ways of David and Solo- 
mon. The Sage of Chelsea, no mean critic of 
men, is willing to sit at David’s feet and lis- 
ten to his life and history as they stream out 
through the psalms, ‘‘the truest emblem ever 
given us of a man’s moral progress and warfare 
here below.’’ Carlyle sees here, not moral de- 
linquency, but the ‘‘faithful struggle of an 
earnest soul toward what is good and_ best; 
struggle often baffled —sore baffled — driven as 
into entire wreck; yet a struggle never ended, 
ever with tears, repentance, true unconquerable 
purpose begun anew.’’? 


CHAPTER VIIT, 
THE YOUNG PRINCE SOLOMON. 


Gl Gee young prince Solomon, to whom the 


sovereignty had been transferred before 

the death of his father, entered upon a 
reign, which, however somber its close, as a 
whole is justly regarded as one of the most 
magnificent in the annals of kings. At the 
time of his accession he must have been about 
twenty years of age, reminding us in the re- 
sponsible duties pressing upon his youth of 
that remarkable circle of sovereigns, who in 
the sixteenth century were so early burdened 
with the affairs of nations.* 

The child of parents both of whom were 
renowned for their personal beauty, we are 
not surprised that the chance allusions of 
Scripture writers, as well as the traditions of 


1 Stanley, “ Jewish Church,’ II, p. 155. 

2 Josephus, ‘‘ Antiquities,’’ VII, xv, 2. 

3Henry VIII., crowned at 18; Francis I., at 20; and 
Charles V., as Emperor of Germany, at 19. 





his people, uniformly represent him as the 
possessor of rare personal attractions. As to 
his preparation for his great future, we are to 
regard him as more fortunate in his ancestry 
than in his training. In that polygamous 
household of David the young prince could 
have had but scant acquaintance with his 
father; while the character of his mother, 
Bathsheba, the too-willing paramour of the 
king, and the ambitious intrigante of the 
palace, forbids the supposition that he could 
have gained much profitable instruction from 
this source. From Nathan’s interest in secur- 
ing the succession in his favor it is imagined 
that the lad may have had this faithful 
prophet as tutor; and we may well believe 
from Dayid’s delight in music and song that 


1Maurice, ‘‘Prophets and Kings of the Old Testa- 
ment,” p. 57. 2 History of Israel,” p. 455 
3Carlyle, ‘Heroes and Hero Worship,” p. 72. 
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his favorite child was well taught in these 
accomplishments, as well as in the more active 
exercises of arms. And yet, as the youngest 
of David’s sons,! his early years must have 
been passed in comparative retirement. 

He is brought in a single day from the 
shadew of obscurity by the rash act of the 
scheming Adonijah, who, trusting in the co- 
operation of Joab the captain of the host, and 
of Abiathar the high priest, and even more in 
the age and infirmities of the bedridden king, 
appoints a feast at the stone Zoheleth, not far 
from the spring Rogel, in the course of which 
he intends to announce himself king in place 
of David. But the precipitancy of the act, in 
not first securing the king’s concurrence, de- 
feats the enterprise. For, while his friends are 
eating of his feast, and are raising the cry, 
““God save King Adonijah!’’ Bathsheba and 
Nathan are carrying the tidings of the incipi- 
ent revolt to the decrepit monarch. 

Justly incensed at the slight against his 
authority, David swears an oath to Bathsheha 
that Solomon Shall be king after him, and bids 
Nathan that self-same day seat Solomon upon 
his own mule, and, taking the royal guard, 
proceed to Gihon and annoint him there king 
over Israel. Not a moment is lost in obedi-. 
ence to this eminently prudent instruction. 
The guard is summoned and the line formed. 
The young prince is seated in royal state upon 
the mule that is kept sacredly for the mon- 
arch’s use, and the triumphal march to Gihon 
is commenced. 

As the line advances and the significance of 
the pageant is understood, the people follow 
with every demonstration of joy. At Gihon 
the ceremony of anointing was performed, 
Zadok the priest officiating, and using a horn 
of consecrated oil which he had brought from 
the tabernacle. At this official act, which con- 
firmed the new king in possession of the scep- 
ter, the people piped with pipes, and greeted 
their new ruler with such enthusiastic excla- 
mation, as the sacred historian declares with 
oriental hyperbole, ‘‘that the earth was rent 
with the sound of them.’’ 

The respective situations of Gihon and Zo- 
heleth emphasize the dramatic situation. If 
Gihon, as Major Conder insists,? be the spring- 
head of En-Rogel, it was between Adonijah’s 
company and the city, and when Solomon was 
crowned he must have been in full view of the 
presumptuous elder brother and his supporters. 
In such a case it would hardly seem to have 
required the friendly offices of Jonathan, the 
son of Abiathar, to announce to the conspir- 
ators that their cause was lost. The city was 
in the possession of Solomon, and Benaiah, the 


1I, Chronicies iii, 5. 2“ Handbook,” p. 335 





THE ACCESSION OF SOLOMON. 


captain of the guard, and all of his men were 
committed to the new allegiance. 

At once the terrified guests separate, each 
going his own way. Adonijah seeks refuge in 
the Sanctuary, where he catches hold of the 
horns of the altar in his abject terror. We are 
happy to recognize in Solomon’s first executive 
act an unexpected magnanimity of spirit. He 
well understood that if Adonijah had succeeded - 
in his enterprise he would have been put to 
death,-in accordance with settled oriental 
usage, which still held in Turkey into the nine- 
teenth century. But in his benignant confi- 
dence in the impregnable strength of his own 
position, he pardons his brother, on condition 
that he plots no further mischief, and gener- 
ously bids him go to his own house. 

Still, to further establish the new adminis- 
tration while David is yet living, a great con- 
vocation of the chieftains of the tribes and the 
principal officers of the kingdom is summoned 
at the capital, and the old monarch, weak and 
trembling, presents his son to the representa- 
tives of the nation. He commits both prince 
and subjects to faithful service for God in a 
speech full of tender pathos, and transfers into 
Solomon’s hands the plans and the treasure 
laid up for the building of the Temple. The 
historian records among the notable incidents 
of the day that the king, in blessing the assem- 
bly and the young ruler, stands upon his feet, 
supported doubtless by his attendants. So, 
long after, the beloved John, when he could 
not stand alone, was helped to rise while he 
breathed forth his beautiful admonition, ‘‘ Lit- 
tle children, love one another.’? Apparently 
this was David’s last public appearance before 
his decease, which followed soon after. 

Hardly were the obsequies of the late king 
over, when a solemn festival of accession was 
held at Gibeon, the site of the old Sanctuary, 
where Zadok was ministering at the altar. It 
was a ceremony long to be remembered, for it 
was conducted on a scale of profuse magnifi- 
cence, in a measure prophetic of the splendor 
of the reign about to be inaugurated. Accom- 
panied by all the dignitaries of the civil and 
military list, and all the princes and heads of 
houses, Solomon went in state to the ‘High 
Place,’’? which overlooked all the portion that 
had been assigned to the tribe of Judah. On 
arrival, through the generosity of the king, a 
thousand sacrifices were offered, and solemn 
services of worship held, which must haye 
continued for days. 

During this festival occurred the night vi- 
sion, in the course of which the young ruler 
made the decision of his lifa. ‘Ask what I 
shall give thee,’ was the voice of the Lord; 
and the response of his heart was not for a 
wider kingdom, not for the heaping up of 


A STRONG GOVERNMENT. 


riches, not for the crushing of his enemies, 
not for length of days, but rather for what 
Dean Stanley calls ‘‘the ideal answer for such 
a prince’? !—an understanding heart to judge 
his people, so that he might discern good from 
bad. It was a better choice than the many 
make, though not by any means the best. 
David, in his whole-souled dependence on God, 
would have sought deeper consecration of 
spirit. Taught by what we observe afterward, 
we catch the hollow ring of this word ‘ wis- 
dom.’’ Had it included the fear of the Lord, 
which is the beginning of wisdom, the chron- 
icler would have been enabled to dwell with 
more edification on the later events of a life 
which opened so auspiciously. 

But unfortunately this prince had been 
trained more in the form than in the fact of 
religion, and to regard the magnificent sur- 
roundings of an ornate public worship as of 
greater value than the intimate communion of 
‘the soul with God. And yet, because in the 
main the request was good, and also because, 
whether asked in vision or sought in the vol- 
untary consecration of faculties on some single 
purpose, each man is given some supreme 
desire, whether it be the learning of an Eras- 
mus, the riches of a Crcesus, the conquests of 
an Alexander, or the souls of men for a Paul, 
the Lord blessed Solomon with insight and 
wisdom and such keen penetration of human 
motives that the memory of it lingers still in 
our common speech, and in all the traditions 
of the East. 

That the young king was not a mere weak- 
ling of the court, but rather a man of singu- 
larly ripe discernment, and well qualified to 
give sound judgment, was soon demonstrated 
in a way that impressed itself on the oriental 
imagination. As he sits in his palace gate to 
decide the causes of the people, two women ap- 
proach, each claiming the one child as her own. 
To settle this obscure question of motherhood 
Solomon calls for a sword and bids his officer 
divide the child and give a half to each. The 
one was content with this, but the other cried 
out to spare the child and give it alive to her 
rival. At this the king gave the babe to the 
woman whose heart yearned for the saving it, 
declaring that she was the true mother. In 
thus promptly eliciting testimony from the 
pleadings of maternal affection, the king had 
judged the case, and honored himself; for the 
nation heard and respected the ruler’s wisdom, 
rejoicing that God was with him. But that 
the young king had learned the difficult art of 
governing, is even more apparent to the west- 
ern mind from his decision in dealing with 
Adonijah and the other conspirators, after they 


1Stanley, “ Jewish Church "II, p. 195. 
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had made a second attempt against him. For 
the elder brother, in place of feeling grateful 
for the king’s indulgence in overlooking his 
former attempt to seize the throne, seems to 
have taken his leniency as a token of weak- 
ness. He consults with Joab and Abiathar, and 
such others as he could reach, and at length 
wins over Bathsheba, the queen-mother, whose 
influence in a polygamous court is always com- 
manding, to prefer his request for Abishag, 
the beautiful Shunamite, for his wife. How 
he could have imagined that Solomon would 
be blind to the purport of this petition is not 
clear. To possess oneself of the late king’s 
concubine leaves but one step to the throne. 
It has been suggested that, as Abishag was 
more a nurse to David than a bride, Adonijah 
may have supposed that his ultimate purpose 
might be overlooked. 

If so, he reckoned without his host. For no 
sooner does Bathsheba prefer the request than 
Solomon, in an outburst of justifiable wrath, 
declares that his brother might as well have 
asked for the kingdom. It is now no puppet 
king who holds the throne. Conspiracy may 
not sharpen its fangs under the shadow of his 
scepter. Adonijah has abused his pardon, and 
so Benaiah, the captain of the guard, is bidden 
to do his office as against a public foe. The 
abettors of treason are also dealt with as be- 
comes a king. Because of his faithful services 
to David, Abiathar, the high priest, is spared, 
but exiled to his patrimonial estate, and Zadok, 
who had been his coadjutor in the priestly 
office, is installed as the high priest of the 
kingdom. Joab’s punishment was more sum- 
mary. At tidings of Adonijah’s death, the 
captain of the host, now a gray-haired old man, 
fled to Gibeon, and there took refuge at the 
horns of the altar in the Sanctuary. His life 
had been filled with violence. He had been 
faithful to David, but through his knowledge 
of the king’s guilty secret had held a rod of 
terror over the throne. He had murdered 
Abner and Amasa, and had slain Absalom in 
violation of the king’s express command, 
Now, at last, vengeance tracks his footsteps. 
Although valiant in battle, he now cowers in 
fear for his life, reminding us of that Jeffreys, 
who begged the guard not to let the mob kill 
him, and of the Robespierre, who, after send- 
ing so many persons to the guillotine, is con- 
demned by the Mountain to the tumbril and 
the knife. 

As Joab had slain both Abner and Amasa to 
maintain his post as commander-in-chief of the 
national militia, there seems a just Nemesis 
in his falling into the hands of Benaiah, his 
most prominent competitor for the honors and 
emoluments of his high office. The Sanctuary 
was never intended to protect an outlaw, and 
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A VIGOROUS ADMINISTRATION. 


so by order from the throne the cringing Joab | but it justifies the testimony of the Scriptures 


is torn from the altar, to be cut down by the 
captain of the guard. It is a lamentable end, 


respecting the violent man, that his mischief 
shall return upon his own head. 


CHAPTER-LX 


SOLOMON IN 


HE vigor of administration displayed in 

smothering the beginnings of conspir- 

acy was soon visible in every depart- 
ment of Solomon’s extensive realm. 

Edom and Syria took advantage of the con- 
fusion arising from a change of ruler to raise 
the standard of revolt; and some of the subject 
Canaanites, who were restless under the servi- 
tude imposed by David, attempted to regain 
their freedom, and made the little principality 
of Geshur a rallying place of insurrection. 
But so weak were their efforts that Benaiah 
was able to suppress them with his regular 
force, without necessity of calling out the na- 
tional reserves. Wellhausen, it is true, com- 
plains of Solomon for not having crushed 
Rezon, after the battle of Hamath, and so pre- 
vented his building up a new Syrian power at 
Damascus.! But this judgment is based upon 
the whole issue of Solomon’s reign, with all 
its later corrupting influences, and loses sight 
of the policy which the king followed so suc- 
cessfully in his earlier years, of winning alli- 
ance by friendship. Had the glory of the 
kingdom continued, and the attachment of the 
people not been undermined by the exactions 
of the tax-gatherer and the introduction of 
foreign vices, Jerusalem would have had a 
tributary in Damascus, rather than an active 
rival, 

While engaged in repressing these disorders, 
the king extends his foreign relations, and 
makes an advantageous alliance with Egypt, 
the daughter of whose Pharaoh he espouses, 
bringing her to Jerusalem with great pomp 
and festivity. He cements, however, a still 
more important alliance with the Phoenician 
realm of Tyre, whose king, Hiram, had sent 
an embassage to congratulate him on his ac- 
cession to sovereignty. As the Phoenicians 
were a commercial and maritime people, occu- 
pying a narrow strip on the Mediterranean 
shore, and skilled in arts and manufactures, 
but dependent as regards a food supply, the 
relation between Tyre and Jerusalem became 
mutually advantageous. A brisk trade sprang 
up between the two nations, Phoenicia furnish- 


1‘*So far was he from showing military capacity, that 
he allowed a new Syrian kingdom to arise at Damascus, 
a far more dangerous thing for Israel than that at 
Zobah, which had been destroyed, and which it suc- 
ceeded,”— Wellhausen ‘History of Israel,” p. 456. 
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ing the precious metals, and cloths of the rich- 
est dyes, and timber from her famous cedar 
forests in the Lebanon ranges, in exchange 
for the corn, and wine, and olive oil from the 
upland plains of Israel. 

At this time Israel was in its glory. Its ter- 
ritory included all that Solomon had received 
from his father, extending from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Euphrates, and from Hamath on 
the north to and including Gaza on the south. 
The population of Jewish origin, not counting 
the subject Canaanites, who had been reduced 
to acondition of helotry, numbered some five 
million souls, or about five hundred to the 
square mile.! As the land was in a state of 
profound peace, the people had nothing to 
divert them from the pursuits of industry, and 
there followed, consequently, a term of marvel- 
ous prosperity. The young king reorganized 
his household and his civil list, and with keen 
appreciation of character appointed the most 
capable officials and administrators. He set 
Benaiah, who had distinguished himself in 
the wars of David, as commander-in-chief of 
the army of the kingdom, and Zadok as high 
priest. He created the office of scribe and ap- 
pointed two to draw up the royal edicts and 
record the annals of his reign. The extension 
of the court also compelled the appointment of 
a new official, the chamberlain, who was to be 
superintendent of the household, purveyor of 
supplies and comptroller of expenditures. 

The breadth of this official’s responsibility 
may be imagined when it is noticed that he 
was supplied with twelve under-officers, one 
for each month in the year, who were to meet 
his requisitions by drafts upon the people. 
The amount of provisions for a single day — 
some eighteen thousand pounds of bread, 30 
oxen, 100 sheep, besides fowl and game — in- 
dicates that the great king was feeding daily at 
his table from 10,000 to 12,000 persons; this 
number including the inmates of the palace, 
the officials of the court, the royal guardsinen, 
and the servants of the household. Another 
official of more ominous character is appointed 
to have charge of the forced labor, which the 
king required in his numerous enterprises. 
The man chosen for this post was Adoniram, 
a name which, after his long service, extend- 


1 Conder, ‘‘ Handbook,” p. 281. 
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ing into the reign of Rehoboam, came to be 
regarded with detestation and horror. 

As the pomp and circumstance of the throne 
increases, Solomon raises a force of 12,000 
horsemen, and rides in his journeys about the 
city like the kings of Egypt in his own richly 
carved chariot, attended by a mounted guard. 
New as was this consequence of royalty to 
Jerusalem, it was no less welcome. The fame 
of the gifted ruler goes far and wide. He goy- 
erns magnificently but justly. He throttles all 
misrule and oppression with a firm hand, so 
that every man dwelt safely under his own 
vine and fig tree from Dan to Beersheba. He 
cultivates to some extent the arts of music and 
literature. Tradition, which busies itself with 
his “wisdom,” credits him with composing 
3,000 proverbs, 1,005 songs, and a disquisition 
on animals, birds, and plants, from the cedar of 
Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall. Of these 
writings there remain four psalms,! whose sub- 
jects connect themselves with the king; a por- 
tion of the Proverbs, which was compiled with 
others by King Hezekiah, and the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, which, with its speech of the van- 
ity of earthly possessions in comparison with 
trust in God, appears as the fitting expression 
of the king’s old age. If, for various reasons, 
we may doubt whether Solomon was the author 
of the Song of Songs, we may still trace its 
origin to his time and influence. The senten- 
tious wisdom of the Proverbs, ‘‘ gifts to the 
people, not the produce of the people,’’? is 
precisely what should be expected from the 
practical mind of a king who comprehended 
the value of prudence, intelligence, and a fit 
preparation for life. If, on the one hand, we 
may agree with Mr. Whitelaw Reid that the 
best treatise on business for a young man just 
starting in the world is the Book of Proverbs, 
we may also thank its author for establishing 
so clearly that there is no wisdom without 
goodness and virtue, and that all vicious 
courses are the synonym of contemptible 
folly. 


But more than in the making of books, the 


king displays the acuteness of his mind in his 
measures for extending the commerce of the 
country. A nation is prosperous when it is 
most happily and heartily employed. Refer- 
ence has been already made to the reciprocal 
trade of Israel and Tyre. This was, however, 
but the beginning of a more extensive traffic, 
which reached out for the commerce of the 
East, controlling the trade between Egypt and 
Damascus, and sending its ships far over the 
sea. For once a great king turned merchant, 
and made commerce a government monopoly. 


1 The Second, the Forty-fifth, the Seventy-second, and 
the One Hundred and Twenty-seventh. 
2Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,”’ II, p. 267. 
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To facilitate trade with Babylon he is said to 
have founded Tadmor in the desert, the town 
which later became the seat of Zenobia, and 
the prey of the ambition of Aurelian. From 
Egypt he brought fine linens, and horses, and 
chariots, trading them off for gold and silver 
to the Syrian and Hittite kings, and sending 
back to the Nile country the rich wines for 
which Israel was famous. 

But Solomon’s most audacious foreign enter- 
prise was his sending out shipping from the 
Red Sea. With the assistance of his royal 
friend of Tyre, he builds a fleet at Ezion-Geber, 
which presently becomes a busy port, and the 
home of many Hebrews.! Lading with the 
products of Babylon and Tyre, the ships sailed 
away to the Kast, to return after a three years’ 
voyage, bringing commodities the nature of 
which shows that their destination must have 
been the mouth of the Indus, in Asia. The 
gold of Ophir,” the white tusks of the elephant, 
the ebony and sandal wood, the hideous ape 
and the gorgeous peacock, filled with amaze- 
ment the eyes of the gazers at the returning 
caravans, climbing the hills toward Jerusalem. 
The profits of these ventures, conducted on so 
magnificent a scale, must have been enormous, 
and soon the land is rolling in riches. Silver 
became ‘‘as stones’’* in Solemon’s capital, and 
the king’s great men began to vie with each 
other in the erection of palaces and the laying 
out of gardens; and commodities which had 
been previously unknown, grew first into lux- 
uries, and then into the commonest necessities. 

But the king had need of all the treasure 
which his ships and caravans were bringing, 
for he was even more a builder than his father, 
David. On the frontiers he erected cities for 
his chariots and horsemen, and fortified many 
places on the lines of travel toward Damascus 
and Egypt, believing, no doubt, that he enjoys 
peace best who is best prepared for war. 

In Jerusalem he constructs a new palace for 
himself and his extensive court, that of David 
having been altogether outgrown. He builds 
a great aqueduct, at immense cost of labor and 
treasure, to bring water from Bethlehem. He 
completes the fortifications ef the city, which 
David had begun, and renders his city impreg- 
nable against any foe. On the mountains of 
Lebanon he constructs a summer palace, munifi- 
cent in all itsappointments. He lays out great 
parks at Etham, like the paradises of the Per- 
sian monarchs; and, showing that he has regard 
for something higher than the pleasures of the 
moment, he builds in the capital city a school, 
or college, for the instruction of the young. 


1 Compare I, Kings ix, 26, with II. Kings xvi, 6. 

2 Lenormant & Chevalier, ‘‘ Ophir, the country of Ab 
hira, near the present province of Guzerat.’? — ‘Ancient 
History of the East,’’ I, p. 145. 31. Kings x, 21. 
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But his most memorable architectural work 
was the Temple, the House of God, the build- 
ing of which had been intrusted to him by his 
father, and the carrying forward of which he 
had accepted as a sacred duty. Having the 
plans which David had prepared, and the vast 
treasure from David’s store, and the voluntary 
contributions of the princes, it was necessary 
only to organize the workmen and commence 
the structure. The site chosen was on Mount 
Moriah, the threshing floor of Araunah, on 
which David had erected an altar to commem- 
orate his deliverance. Owing to the narrow- 
ness of space at the summit of thjs hill, it was 
necessary to provide room for the superstruc- 
ture and the outlaying courts. This was done 
by building up heavy retaining walls on the 
hillsides, the inner space being filled with earth 
to the proposed level of the Temple floor. 
Much of the stone required was hewn from 
quarries situated underneath the city. The 
solid limestone rock which forms the mountain 
is now honeycombed under Jerusalem with gal- 
leries from which the stone has been taken, 
and in one of these can still be seen a huge 
block, lying as it was left by Solomon’s quarry- 
men. For the master stonecutters, since there 
was no one in Israel trained to such labor, Sol- 
omon was dependent on his friend Hiram, who 
gave him skilled stonecutters from Gebal— 
men who could plan the cutting out of the 
rough ashlars, and dressing them for their 
place in foundation or wall. Recent excava- 
tions at Jerusalem reveal the character of this 
ancient stonework. The west, south and east 
walls of the harem inclosure are laid in cy- 
clopean blocks, without mortar; and, starting 
as they do from the bed rock, are evidently 
as they were placed by the Temple builders. 
Many of them have letters painted in red,! the 
markings of the architect to indicate their po- 
sition in the wall. It is a remarkable confir- 
mation of the accuracy of Scripture, that these 
quarry signs and mason marks are Phoenician 
characters,” and have hitherto been found only 
in Sidon. The timbers for the Temple were 
eut in Lebanon from the famous cedar groves, 
were then dragged to the sea, floated in rafts 
to Joppa, and thence hauled laboriously up the 
steep slopes to their destination. The heavy 
metal work, principally in the form of bronze 
castings for the great laver and the pillars 
before the porch, was wrought under the super- 
vision of another Tyrian, named like the Phoe- 
nician king, but son of a woman of the tribe of 
Naphtali. 

From the moment the corner stone was laid 
the army of laborers toiled on without cessa- 
tion. There were 80,000 workmen, under 3,600 
i Conder, ‘‘ Handbook,” p. 316. 

2Harper, “The Bible and Modern Discoveries,”’ p. 351. 
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overseers, besides 70,000 bearers of burdens. 
The foundation was laid; the Holy House and 
its courts were inclosed; the structure was 
beautified with boards of cedar, with carved 
figures of flowers, palms, and cherubim, all 
overlaid with beaten gold. Seven years and 
six months were occupied in the work, during 
which time ‘‘ there was neither hammer, nor 
axe, nor any toolof iron, heard in the house.’’! 
All the stones had been fitted in the quarries, 
and were laid in mysterious silence. 

“No workman’s steel, no ponderous axes rung; 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.” 

When an exploration was recently made of 
the Temple wall, and a shaft was sunk to the 
bed rock along its face, a mass of black earth 
was encountered, evidently a deposit made 
during the building of the Temple, as it con- 
tained jar handles and bits of Phoenician pot- 
tery. But there were no chippings of stone, 
as would inevitably been the case had not the 
stone been dressed before being brought to the 
place. Mr. Harper, of the Exploration Fund, 
regards this as ‘‘ one of the most splendid con- 
firmations of the truth of Holy Writ.’’2 

The entire structure when completed was of 
surpassing splendor. The Holy House was 
not of large dimensions, since it was intended 
solely as the dwelling place for the Most High. 
In consequence, it was but about ninety feet in 
length, and thirty in breadth, being in each 
dimension double the corresponding measure- 
ment of the Tabernacle. Its form of architec- 
ture was most probably Phcenician, although 
Assyrian influences seem to have been felt in 
the construction of the brazen oxen to uphold. 
the great brazen sea. 

Approaching the inclosure from the eastern 
side, the beholder entered a colonnade or clois- | 
ter, which formed the eastern barrier. ‘This. | 
opened upon a spacious quadrangle, set with 
trees, beyond which was a wall, built of stone 
and topped with a cornice of cedar. Passing 
up a flight of steps into the inner court, the 
visitor would observe before him the great 
brazen altar, the place of the morning and. 
evening sacrifice. It rose to the height of ten 
cubits, was twenty cubits square, and was ap- 
proached by an incline. The altar presented 
an exterior of bronze, but the inclosing fabric 
held a mass of stones and earth, in accordance 
with the Levitical requirement. From its 
height it was readily visible to the worshipers 
assembled in the outer court. To the left of 
the observer stood the great brazen sea, the 
place of ablutions made necessary by the fre- 
quent washings of the priests. We here again 
observe the wisdom of Solomon in his provi- 
sion of an ample supply of water for the cleans- 


Py Kings Vit 7. 
*Harper, ‘ The Bible and Modern Discoveries,” p. 352.. 
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ing of the Temple and the altar, after the 
frequent sacrifices ordered by the Jewish ritual. 
Vast cisterns have been hewn out of the solid 
rock, one of which alone was forty-three feet 
in depth, and could hold 3,000,000 gallons of 
water.’’! Beyond the space occupied by the 
altar and the brazen sea, on an elevation of the 
rock, stood the Holy House, with its triple 
row of chambers, for the use of the priests, at 
the sides, and with its partition within, divid- 
ing the Holiest from the Holy Place. The fur- 
nishings of this Sanctuary were the duplicates 
of those in the Tabernacle, though the one 
golden candlestick was replaced by ten whose 
branching arms supported the lamps which 
shed a soft illumination, which it was the care 
of the priests to never let die out. Everything 
entering into the construction or decoration of 
the Sanctuary was of the costliest material, in 
token that to God belonged always the noblest 
and the best. 

When the work was at last completed, nearly 
a year in addition elapsed in preparation for 
the elaborate ceremonies of dedication. From 
this time on the services at Gibeon were dis- 
continued. As Bossuet has well remarked, 
“The unity of God was. symbolized in the 
unity of his Temple,” and for this symbolism 
to be felt it was imperative that all Israel 
should worship at the single shrine. 

On the fourteenth day of the seventh month, 
in the presence of a yast multitude assembled 
from every part of the land, the old Tabernacle 
was brought from Gibeon, and the Ark from 
its resting place on Zion, and the priests and 
Levites in solemn procession, the king leading 
the way, bear the sacred relics to their destina- 
nation within the inclosure. The trumpets 
sound, the choir in antiphonal chorus sings 
the praises of the Lord, and Solomon, spread- 
ing forth his hands, utters the prayer of conse- 
cration, beseeching God to accept the sacrifice 
and bless the nation. And when he ‘had 
made an end of praying,’’ so goes the record, 
“the fire came down from heaven and con- 
sumed the burnt offering and the sacrifices; 
and the glory of the Lord filled the house.” 
The Shekinah, the wonderful manifestation of 
the divine glory, which had flooded the Mercy 
Seat in the Tabernacle of the Wilderness, now 
lighted the Holy of Holies with its mysterious 
effulgence, the visible token of the approving 
presence of the Most High. 

It was the supreme day of Solomon’s reign. 
No other man in the kingdom enjoyed such 
prominence; for, as king, he represented the 
majesty of the nation; as builder, he reached 
the completion of a structure sufficient of itself 
to immortalize his name; and, as priest, he 





! Conder, ‘“ Handbook,” p. 363. 
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offered the sacrifices and blessed the people. 
For the moment he stood as the type of the 
One King, who, as Prophet, Priest, and King, 
was to be himself the One Sacrifice for the 
saving of men. 

The wonderful prosperity of the city and the 
reputation of its king for wisdom soon became 
a household word among the nations round 
about. The multitude of his workmen passing 
to and fro, the caravans of the merchants, the 
mariners on distant voyages, all carried abroad 
the glory of his kingdom, till the fame of it 
filled the East. Great princes were happy to 
court his favor, and sent him embassies with 
rich presents, vases of silver and gold, and 
armor for the soldiers, and rarest spices and 
balsams, and pack mules, and horses for the 
cavalry and the chariots. 

Some, not content with the hearing, came to 
witness this splendor with their own eyes. 
The most notable of these was that princess, 
whom Scripture and tradition alike name the 
Queen of Sheba. She came from her home at 
the southernmost point of Arabia, with an im- 
mense train of camels, and bearing the costliest 
gifts, the rich spices of her country, and 120 
talents of gold. There are old tales current of 
her tests for the wisdom of the king—the 
pearl to be drilled, the diamond with the ‘zig- 
zag hole to be threaded, and the crystal goblet 
to be filled with water neither from the clouds 
nor the earth, all of which he solved without 
delay. And when, besides this, she witnessed 
all the arrangements of Solomon’s extensive 
household, the throngs of officers in waiting, 
and the bravery of their apparel; and when, 
still more, she observed the approach by which 
he entered the House of the Lord, her admira- 
tion passed all bounds, and she declared that 
the half had not been told her. But we may 
believe that she had better reason to rejoice in 
the king’s wisdom, when we notice the signifi- 
cance of the statement that she came after hear- 
ing of the fame of Solomon ‘concerning the 
name of the Lord.’’! The wise man and the 
earnest woman, when “she communed with 
him of all that was in her heart,’’? consulted 
on the deeper problems of human life, of duty 
and hope, and of the nature and providence 
of God. A memorial of this visit was long 
believed to be found in the balsam trees of 
Jericho, which, it was said, were propagated 
from a plant which she gave to Solomon; but 
a better memorial appears in the ease with 
which the Maccabeans propagated their mono- 
theistic beliefS in Southern Arabia, the influ- 
ences of the purer teaching which the Queen 
had learned of Solomon having lingered till 
that late time. 





1], Kings x, tr, 211. Chronicles ix, r. 


CHAPTER, 


SOLOMON’S MAGNIFICENCE ON ITS DARKER SIDE. 


UT all this magnificence of Solomon has 
its darker side. He imitated the royal 
state of imperial sovereigns; he copied, 

also, their vices. It is always perilous for a 
ruler, or for a nation, to surrender to the se- 
ductive influences of foreigners, with their 
luxurious customs. Persia was stronger in the 
simplicity of her early virtues, inbreathed with 
her mountain air, than when with vastly greater 
resources she had adopted the ways of Babylon. 
Roman manhood meant conquest; Roman man- 
hood, enervated by contact with oriental syb- 
aritism, meant decline and overthrow by the 
barbarian, whose blood was still undefiled. A 
like peril now confronts America, in the pos- 
sible incorporation into her life of laxities in 
thought and conduct which the founders of the 
nation fled to the wilderness to escape. It is 
best that a people should live its own life, and 
that, if it assimilates from other lands, it take 
only those practices which encourage its youth 
in virtue. The subjection of the once wise king 
has its warning for all who are reckless respect- 
ing the insidious encroachments on the integ- 
rity of American manners and institutions. 

It was un-Israelitish for the king to marry 
the princess of Egypt; but, apart from the pre- 
cedent, she seems to haye brought no particular 
evil in her train. At the time of her espousal 
Solomon had serious scruples about lodging 
her in the city, on account of the proximity! 
of the Sacred Ark. Clearly, therefore, at that 
time the objection to her coming was confined 
to her own alien faith; and as for her conduct 
afterward there is no intimation of her having 
introduced either a priest or an altar of her 
ancestral worship. 

But not content with the single wife, -olo- 
mon takes princess after princess frou. the sur- 
rounding nations, until he builds up a harem, 
in the sharp characterization of Lenormant, 
already ‘‘scandalously full,’’*? by the influx of 
a horde of strange women of the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, Hittites, and Sidonians. 
Drawn away from the simple purity of his faith 
in God by their influence, he presently sanc- 
tions strange worship in his city, and also for 
himself offers sacrifice to the Sidonian Ashto- 
reth, to the Ammonitish god Milcom, and to 
the bloodthirsty Chemosh of Moab. 

But this uxorious polygamy, with its result- 
ant lapse into the abominations of idolatry, 
carried another grievous evil in its wake. To 


111. Chronicles viii, 11. 
2Lenormant & Chevalier, “Ancient History of the 
East,” I, p. 145. 
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maintain this vast seraglio, with its multitude 
of servants and eunuchs, of singing men and 
singing women, involved an extravagance of 
expenditure that might bankrupt any king- 
dom. If these pampered creatures of the court 
may not have said, like the luxurious nobility 
of France under Louis XV., ‘‘After us, the 
deluge,” they were certainly assisting to bring 
it on. However justly the king might desire 
to rule, in the constant drain to which the 
royal exchequer was subject, the scepter must 
bear with increasing weight upon the necks of 
the people. 

It is an ominous picture—that of 153,000 
slaves, torn from their wives and children, and 
forced to toil in the quarries of Jerusalem or 
the forests of Lebanon — but it illustrates the 
callousness for human suffering which existed 
in the king’s heart at an early period, and 
which augmented with the natural growth of 
his necessities. The bitter complaints which 
the men of Israel preferred to Rehoboam re- 
specting the severity of his father’s taxings! 
suffice to prove that the sufferings of the 
people were almost intolerable. The splendor 
of the throne had cast its shadow upon the 
nation, and the extravagance of the palace had 
resulted in a practical despotism, 

“The despotism of vice — 

The weakness and the wickedness of luxury — 

The negligence—the apathy —the evils 

Of sensual sloth —produce ten thousand tyrants, 

Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 


The worst acts of one energetic master, 
However harsh and hard in his own bearing.’ 2 


Some intimations of his decline came to the 
king in his later years. The buoyancy of the 
people, which had been sustained by the early 
prosperity of the kingdom and the unity of the 
national faith, was visibly declining. Under 
the sun of luxury the rank weeds of effemi- 
nacy and presumption had been growing in 
the hearts of the young men until there was a 
large class that scoffed at the prudent restraints 
of their fathers. Ina dream Solomon is warned 
that his kingdom shall be divided because of 
his apostasy; and Ahijah, the Shilonite, by an 
impressive rending of his garment, prophesies 
to Jeroboam that God has given to him the 
leadership of ten out of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. At a hint of the aspirations of the 
young man, Solomon sends to apprehend him, 
but he takes refuge in Egypt, to return thence 
after Solomon’s death and set up his kingdom 
over the northern tribes in Shechem. 





11, Kings xii, 14 2 Byron, “ Sardanapalus,” 
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For the rest there is little to say. The 
chroniclers, who realize that there is little to 
edify in the king’s later years, pass them in 
silence. Possibly the tales that are current in 
the East of Solomon’s control of the djins of 
the under world have their basis in his at- 
tempting the incantations of magic, and deal- 
ing in thaumaturgies and incantations. So 
Victor Hugo, in his ‘‘Solomon,’’? makes him 


say 
; “Child of guilty kisses, 


Vast, gloomy is my wisdom: demons shun 
To take between high heaven and their abysses, 
A judge but Solomon.” 


But this silence of Scripture respecting one 
whose morning promise was as the sun rising 
in his strength, is condemnation. If Solomon 
was the wisest man, we regret that he failed to 
put into practice his best intuitions. He was 
great, and yet, when we compare him with his 
father, it is a question if the latter was not the 
greater man. David organized a kingdom out 
of chaos, and transmitted it to his successor, 
strong in its peaceful power. Solomon ac- 

.cepted the kingdom, with all its accumulated 
treasure, and turned it over to his successor, 
splitting already with the cleavage lines of dis- 
memberment. Graetz, the Jewish historian, 
alluding to the oriental tales which credit Sol- 
omon with the possession of magical powers, 
remarks that his kingdom was ‘“‘like a world 
of magic, upbuilt by powerful genii. The 
magic vanished at his death. He did not be- 
queath to his son his magic ring.’’! 

But as regards influence on the world of mind, 
while the impression wrought by the magnif- 
icence of Solomon is the more brilliant, that 
wrought by the earnest piety of David is far 
greater. The one-erects the Temple of stone 
and costly cedars, the admiration of a few pass- 
ing ages, but which the breath of wars and the 


1Graetz, ‘‘ History of Israel,” I, p. 366. 
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torch of the destroyer have laid in the dust; the 
other in his psalms has constructed a temple of 
thought and devout consolation, which is more 
enduring than time itself. 

On still another count the thoughtful mind 
experiences more satisfaction in contemplating 
the poet-king. If he turned aside from the 
path of virtue in a single instance, we are happy 
to feel that he sincerely repented, and that his 
going out of life was departure into the glory 
of a happier state. But we do not possess this 
gratifying assurance respecting David’s illustri- 
ous son. We are told that he sinned; we are 
nowhere told that he repented. The Book of 
Ecclesiastes expresses intelligence of the true 
wisdom, but it does not convince us that its 
author followed his own teachings. Farrar has 
called to mind Oscagna’s great picture in the 
Campo Santo at Florence, in which ‘‘ Solomon 
rises slowly and painfully out of his sepulcher 
at the archangel’s summons, ignorant whether 
to turn to the right or the left, uncertain 
whether his place is to be among the saved or 
thetosts 2 

But whatever the great king’s final destiny, 
if the workman be saved while the work perish; 
if it shall prove, as in Browning’s optimistic 
thought, that 

; “A sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God Bice once, prove accurst;”2 


still we must regret the errors that shadowed a . 


life of magnificent promise, and transformed 
its closing picture into the text of a sermon on 
the ‘‘ Vanity of vanities,’’ rather than a glow- 
ing panegyric on the wisdom and the virtues, 
which should have brightened with the flight 
of years. 


1 Farrar, ‘Solomon, His Life and Times,” p. 162. 
2Robert Browning, “Apparent Failure.” 
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BOOK VIII. 


FROM THE DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE TO THE LAST OF THE KINGS. 


BY REV. FRANK M. BRISTOL, D.D. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DISRUPTION OF THE NATIONAL UNION. 


HE history of ancient nationalisms must 
foreyer possess a fascinating interest to 
the student who would know the true 

and divine philosophy of the world’s salvation 
and progressive enlightenment. No chapter, 
however, in the long and diversified annals of 
antiquity presents a more interesting and im- 
portant subject for the religious mind to con- 
template than that which records the origin, 
development, and decline of the Jewish empire. 
Unjustly treated as the Jew has been by so-called 
civilized peoples during all these Christian cen- 
turies, the record of that same Jew, the litera- 
ture, the religion, the great and righteous an- 
cestors of that Jew, are exercising upon this 
age and upon the civilization of it a more po- 
tent influence than the literature, religion, 
biographies, and national annals of any other 
race. 

Of all that vicissitudinous Jewish history no 
period is more sadly and significantly instruct- 
ive than that from the division of the empire 
to the Babylonian Captivity. This may be 
called the decline and fall of the Jewish empire. 
Wonderful, indeed, and beyond parallel, was 
that national progress of Israel. Three royal 
administrations—the reigns of Saul, of David, 
and of Solomon—bring the kingdom to the 
summit of its greatness. One hundred and 
twenty years of statesmanship and of provi- 
dence lift these institutionless tribes of shep- 
herds and agriculturists up to a nationalism 
whose unity, power, and prosperity become the 
astonishment and admiration of the world. At 
Joppa, the harbor-gate of Jerusalem, halts the 
rich commerce of the seas. 
of Javan drive the vessels of Corinth with mer- 
chandise of brass and corn; the servants of 
Hiram come with the ships of distant Tarshish 
“tringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and 


peacocks”’; the fleets of Ezion-Geber fetch the | 


fine gold of Ophir and precious stones of India, 
and the mariners of Sidon guide the cedar rafts 
and purple-laden galleys of old Tyre. At Jeru- 
salem’s crowded gates wait the caravans which 


Thither the sons | 
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bring to her thriving mart the wines and wools 
of Damascus, the perfumes of Arabia, the sweet 
spices and rare gems of Ethiopia, mayhap the 
costly silks from the looms of Assyria and 
China, and fine linen from Egypt, with horses 
and chariots. ‘King Solomon passed all the 
kings of the earth in riches and wisdom.”’ 

With all the glory of Jerusalem’s material 
prosperity is mingled the light of a superlative 
intellectualism and the splendor of a divine 
revelation. Although Homer is singing his 
‘‘Tliad’’ to the Greeks, and Thebes and Mem- 
phis hold the mysteries of mighty faiths and 
noble sciences, ‘‘all the kings of the earth seek 
the presence of Solomon, to hear his wisdom 
that God hath put in his heart.’’ 

Alas, that this unwonted national brilliancy 
should vanish like a meteor and be followed by 
the night and storm! How true is it, as the 
poet has sadly learned from human history, 
that it is ‘‘the most difficult of tasks to keep 
heights which the soul is competent to gain!”’ 
and true it is of nations as of men. Swiftly 
did Israel gain the heights of national prosper- 
ity, but, like Lucifer, she fell from her proud 
eminence to ruin and contempt. This is not a 
unique national experience of sudden decline 
from united power to disruption, and from 
honor to shame. Parallels may be found in 
the histories of Babylon, of Athens, and of 
Rome. Of untold magnificence was the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar when Babylon became the 
golden head of the great image of empire; but, 
though her power spread from the Tigris to 
the Nile, and in all the arts of peace she rose 
to a prosperity which was a marvel and a proy- 
erb, her supremacy was maintained for only 
seventy years, and with the ignominy of Bel- 
shazzar’s overthrow her name became a by- 
word and her greatness but a memory. That 
golden age of Athens which witnessed the art 
triumphs of Phidias, learned the sublime phi- 
losophy of Socrates and Plato, applauded the 
eloquence of a Pericles, hailed the dramatic 
genius of Sophocles—opened with Marathon 
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and Thermopyle and closed with Cnidus— 
was, like the age of Solomon, suddenly plunged 
into corruption and chaos. Rome exulted in 
the rise of her proud empire, in the all-con- 
quering sword of Julius Cesar, the eloquence 
of Tully, the songs of Virgil and Horace, the 
wisdom of Seneca, and the taste of Augustus, 
claiming the dominion of the civilized world 
from Ethiopia to the Danube and from the 
Euphrates river to the Atlantic main. But the 
superiority of her arms, the elegance of her 
manners, the splendor of her art and letters, 
and the universality of her dominion scarce 
exceed a hundred years of history ere Rome 
trembles with the premonitions of her decline 
and fall. So soon, alas, may the national vigor 
be exhausted and the pride of a mighty race be 
humbled. 

The spirit of discontent and rebellion was 
rapidly developing before Solomon’s reign of 
forty years terminated. In his degeneracy the 
illustrious son of David not only formed alli- 

‘ances with many strange women and idola- 
trous nations in violation of the theocratic 
constitution, but he also heaped oppressive 
burdens of labor and taxation upon the people. 
Having lost that early spirit of devotion which 
made the building of the Temple a willing 
‘religious service, the people now looked back 
upon those levies and those toilings in forests 
and quarries as hardships and oppressions for 
which Solomon must be held responsible. To 
men who have surrendered their religious con- 
victions and turned to a demoralizing and de- 
intellectualizing idolatry, what had formerly 
been done for conscience sake and for the 
glory of the national religion was now reck- 
oned as servitude, wrong, and oppression. 
Here were men, and the children of men, who 
had made up the levies ordered by Solomon 
for the building of the Temple. Thirty thou- 
sand men had gone to Lebanon; 70,000 became 
bearers of burdens; 80,000 were hewers in the 
mountains; 3,600 were overseers. Hardships 
were, doubtless, suffered by these 183,000 
laborers not unlike the hardships which were 
borne by the 360,000 men who toiled through 
twenty years in the construction of the great 
pyramid in Egypt. 

With all the wealth and enlightenment of 
the age, the people had their grievances, real 
or imaginary. At the very time when the 
Temple was the joy of the whole earth, and 
when silver was as stones in Jerusalem, as at 
the time when Rome was grand with marble 
palaces and rich with the tribute of subjugated 
nations, or as when Athens was flourishing 
and prosperous in the brilliant age of Pericles, 
the people were losing, if they had not already 
lost, their ancient liberties and were being rob- 
bed of a just remuneration for their toil. The 
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displeasure of God, kindled. by the idolatrous 
tendency of the times, and the discontent of 
the people, inspired by oppression, were very 
manifest. Ahijah, therefore, the prophet of 
the Most High, found a willing listener and apt 
pupil in Jeroboam, the champion of the rights 
of the common people, a man of mighty valor 
and of industry. The prophet, by a most dra- 
matic illustration, taught Jeroboam his own 
destiny and the fate of the kingdom. He met 
the future king on the highway and, without a 
word, snatched from his shoulders his new gar- 
ment, tore it into twelve pieces, handed him 
ten of the pieces and indicated by an act more 
eloquent than words that God was thus to tear 
the kingdom into fragments and destroy the 
national unity of the chosen people. He indi- 
cated further that Jeroboam was to lead the 
ten tribes in revolt and become their king 
while but two tribes were to remain loyal to 
the house of David. 

This startling prophecy soon reached the 
ears of Solomon, who set about to thwart the 
purposes of God by laying plans to kill Jero- 
boam, whose valor and industry had heretofore 
commended him highly to the king’s favor. 
The son of Nebat, this stalwart Jeroboam, with 
dreams of royalty and with a new-born ambi- 
tion for power, found it convenient, as it was 
certainly most discreet and politic, to visit 
Egypt and seek protection of King Shishak I. 

Prophecies, however, were out which were 
not to be recalled. The partition of the king- 
dom of David was inevitable. Rebellion, like 
subterranean fire intensifying its power for 
earthquake and volcanic eruption, was des- 
tined to culminate in revolution. The death 
of Solomon brought national affairs to a crisis. 
The elevation of Rehoboam, his son, to the 
throne, was the signal for the revolutionary 
fulfillment of Ahijah’s prophecy. Jeroboam 
hastens up from Egypt, still the champion of 
the people as against the tyrannical oppression 
of the house of David. As the leader of the 
growing and politically justifiable rebellion he 
demands reforms from the new administration 
which will relieve the people of the heavy and 
galling yoke imposed on them by Solomon. 
The conditions were not wholly unlike those 
which later on in Rome called forth the patri- 
otic Gracchi to champion the oppressed middle 
and lower classes against the prosperous no- 
bles. Nor did they entirely differ from those 
conditions which gave Cromwell his oppor- 
tunity in England. There was at least a call 
for a Gracchus or a Cromwell ; better still, for 
a Washington, It is true, there was no purely 
political constitution in existence at that time 
guaranteeing the rights and liberties of the 
people. Royalty was absolute. Nevertheless, 
the people, even so early in the history of gov- 
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ernment, believed in the right of petition, and 
when they presented their grievances to Reho- 
boam they would have been as clearly justified 
in demanding of him certain guaranteed rights 
and privileges for the people, and certain 
checks and limitations to royal prerogative, 
as the barons of England were in demanding 
them of King John. Had the highest wisdom 
prevailed and righteous political ethics been 
recognized, the result might have been a 
Magna Charta, which would have preserved 
the unity of Israel, while Shechem, the scene 
of this conference, might have become Israel’s 
Runnymede. But no, Rehoboam spurned the 
petition of the people. Though the old men 
of political experience who had formed his 
father’s cabinet counseled moderation and re- 
form, the hot-headed young men whom he had 
called about him advised out-and-out oppres- 
sion, urging Rehoboam to the tyrannical and 
despotic utterance : ‘‘ My little finger shall be 
thicker than my father’s loins. And now 
whereas my father did load you with a heavy 
yoke, I will add to your yoke: my father hath 
chastised you with whips, but I will chastise 
you with scorpions.’ If the people’s griev- 
ances had heretofore been imaginary, they now 
were real. And as in the days of George III., 
the American colonists had their petition for 
right of grievance ignored and their burdens 
increased until they were forced to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, so the children of 
Israel were driven by the spirit of haughty 
tyranny to utter their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the memorable words: ‘‘To your 
tents, O Israel.’’ 

The catastrophe of national partition came 
with that shout of the people. In vain did 
Rehoboam send Adoram, his chief officer, to 
arbitrate with the rebels. In the insane rage 
of the moment, that wronged and insulted 
people stoned the king’s messenger to death. 
This act showed clearly the determination of 
the revolutionists. Thenceforth, God’s chosen 
people were two nations, at enmity with each 
other, with God, and with the world. Reho- 
boam had tested the temper of the people to 
the loss of his chosen officer and now hastened 
for personal safety to Jerusalem. 

The ten tribes elected Jeroboam king of 
Israel, while Judah and Benjamin. followed 
Rehoboam, the hereditary king of the house 
of David. The division of the Jewish mon- 
archy was without doubt the most significant 
event in the history of that people since the 
establishment of the monarchy, if not since 
the original conquest of the land. Rehoboam, 
though graced with few virtues, was sensible 
enough to comprehend the terrible meaning of 
this great revolt against the house of David, 
and hence he could have possessed but a 
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craven and unkingly spirit had he instituted 
no measures for suppressing the rebellion and 
restoring the unity of the empire. With an 
alacrity, demonstrative of military genius, he 
marshalled an imposing army of 180,000 war- 
riors to fight against the house of Israel, put 
down the rebellion, and restore the power of 
the Davidic dynasty. Imagination cannot 
depict the horrors which would have attended 
a war between these two angered, almost fren- 
zied, sections of one great people. It was a 
merciful providence that interposed and pre- 
vented a most bloody and unnatural strife 
between brethren. Shemaiah, the prophet of 
God, revealed heaven’s opposition to a conflict 
of arms; and in the name of the Lord bade 
the army of Judah disperse and every man go 
to his home, declaring that this calamity of 
national partition was of God. War was provi- 
dentially averted. Nevertheless, in spirit, in 
their rivalries, ambitions, and hatreds, it may 
be said: ‘‘ There was war between Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam all their days.’’ 

We now look upon the formation of the new 
kingdom of Israel. Whether Rehoboam fully 
understood the power of the Temple or not, 
certainly Jeroboam was shrewd enough to see 
that the most potent influence that would in 
the no distant future operate to bring the 
hearts of the rebelling tribes back to the na- 
tional union was that Temple in Jerusalem and 
the sacred things it stood for. Can there be a 
doubt, whether Rehoboam was wise enough to 
discover it or not, that, but for the cunning of 
Jeroboam, the chosen people’s national reli- 
gion, the faith of their fathers, embodied in the 
sublime symbolism of the Temple and its wor- 
ship, would have proved more powerful than 
armed legions in subduing rebellion, produc- 
ing a reaction and finally securing a restoration 
of the national unity? Jeroboam was saga- 
cious enough to see that if the people who had 
revolted should continue to worship at Jerusa- 
lem, their hearts might turn again to the faith 
of their fathers and they would be drawn back 
by their religious convictions to the house of 
David. To prevent this, a new religion was 
necessary, a national religion whose symbols 
and worship should be located within the 
national domains, easy of access to all the 
people, and where they could worship without 
visiting Jerusalem, at which place they would 
surely fall under the fascinating influence of 
the grand old faith. If they are to maintain 
their independence, they must sever their 
religious connection with the Temple as well 
as their political relations to the house of 
David. If they are to be a great nation of 
internal homogeneity and recognized national 
autonomy among the nations, they must have 
at the heart of their nationalism a religion. 
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And it must be distinctively a State religion. 
From it royalty must derive its authority, pa- 
triotism its inspiration, law its sanction, and 
the body politic its homogeneity. Jeroboam 
understood this, and he immediately set about 
counteracting the subtle, silent, and powerful 
influence of the Temple by making ‘it unneces- 
sary for the ten tribes of his kingdom to go to 
Jerusalem to worship. He introduced what 


may be called a composite worship in a mix-. 


ture of Hebrew and Egyptian symbolisms. 
He had just returned from Egypt where he 
had been impressed with the idolatry repre- 
sented in the symbol of the golden calf. In 
the olden time the children of Israel had felt 
the powerful influence of the same cultus, for, 
when Moses tarried in the mountain and the 
people in the Wilderness became restless, there 
seemed to be a demand for some visible mani- 
festation of divine presence, for some image or 
symbol of supernatural power. Aaron, to sat- 
isfy this unspiritual demand, fashioned the 
golden calf before which the people worshiped 
as, doubtless, many of them had been taught 
to do in Egypt. Jeroboam, not satisfied, as 
was Aaron, with one golden calf, made two; 
not with a polytheistic idea that the divine is 
multiform, but with the political idea that the 
people must be accommodated, and the place 
of worship must be made as convenient to the 
tribes as possible. Therefore, he set up one 
golden calf at Dan, in the north, and another 
at Bethel in the south. The entire elaborate 
system of the idolatrous worship of the bull- 
image was established, with temples, altars, 
priests, and sacrifices. Jeroboam was too pol- 
itic to forsake the entire Mosaic system; such 
a revolution would have shocked the people 
and would have created a reaction in favor of 
the old faith. He instituted a composite re- 
ligion by mixing the idolatry of the bull-wor- 
ship with the observances and priestly minis- 
trations of the Hebrew religion. The feast of 
tabernacles was observed at the temple built 
on the heights of Bethel. The priests of this 
new religious ceremonialism were not recog- 
nized as of a special class or order, but were 
chosen from among the people of the lower 
classes, and as they volunteered or offered 
themselves. Jeroboam did not profess to in- 
troduce an entirely new religion but to restore 
the old faith of the fathers and the worship of 
Jehovah, who had delivered them from Egypt 
and led them safely through the Wilderness. 
He did not claim to introduce new gods, but 
he represented the bull-image as the symbol 
of the true God. His sin lay in his transgres- 
sion of the fundamental law of the theocratic 
constitution, the representation of God by an 
image. 


His sin was like that of Aaron, which | 
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of the golden calf in the Wilderness. The 
people seem to have acquiesced in Jeroboam’s 
false notion that the golden calf was an image 
and symbol of Jehovah, although Jeroboam 
was held responsible for leading Israel into 
this sin of idolatry. All through the subse- 
quent history of the kingdom, Jeroboam was 
made to carry the blame for Israel’s departure 
from the true Jehovah-worship, and for her sin 
of idolatry. On the introduction of the bull- 
worship and the new method of choosing 
priests, many who had followed the political 
standard of Jeroboam rebelled and returned 
to the house of David and the temple worship. 
This false step taken by Jeroboam and followed 
by the people, brought upon Israel the dis- 
pleasure of God. At the beginning of its his- 
tory as a new and distinct monarchy the 
prophecy of Israel’s calamities and destruction 
was delivered by Ahijah, the very prophet who 
had foretold the division of the kingdom of 
David and the elevation of Jeroboam to the 
throne of Israel. God’s anger was mauifest in 
the incident of the altar of Bethel, when Jer- 
oboam’s arm was withered as he raised it 
against God’s prophet, and the altar was rent 
according to the prophet’s word. Although 
the king’s arm was restored by the interces- 
sion of the prophet, and the prophet himself 
was slain by the lion on account of his own 
disobedience, Jeroboam did not learn the les- 
son which these experiences and incidents 
were designed to teach. Though the curse of 
God had fallen upon the idolatrous altar of 
Bethel and upon the houses of the high places 
in the cities of Samaria, the king continued to 
maintain the false worship which he had intro- 
duced and which was eventually to destroy the 
house of Jeroboam from off the face of the 
earth. The religion of Jeroboam was to him a 
political expedient; he supported the idolatry 
which he had introduced for political reasons. 
He had not, nor had many politicians of that 
day, accepted the canon which Daniel O’Con- 
nell, in his day, recognized, that what is mor- 
ally wrong can neyer be politically right. A 
test of Jeroboam’s real faith in the conglomer- 
ate religion which he had established in Israel 
came when his son, Abijah, fell sick. Then 
was it that Jeroboam sent his wife not to 
Bethel, not to Dan, not to the high places of 
the cities of Samaria, but to Shiloh and to the 
good old prophet Ahijah. Trouble tests his 
false religion and it fails him. He seeks the 
ministry of the religion of his fathers. His 
idolatry is but an hypocrisy; it may deceiye 
the people, but the king knows it is false—a 
cruel sham and mockery. 

The faithful wife and mother hastens in dis- 
guise to Shiloh. Ahijah’s prophetic eye pierces 





caused the anger of Moses and the destruction | the disguise she wears; he knows the woman 
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to be the wife of Jeroboam. He meets her 
with “heavy tidings.’’ Not only is the godly 
child Abijah to die, but the curse of God is 
to rest upon the house of Jeroboam, and the 
kingdom of Israel is to be uprooted and ended. 
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In the fearful threatenings poured forth by the 
prophet that utter disappearance or annihila- 
tion of the ten tribes seems to be foretold, 
which in its realization has been regarded as 
one of the greatest mysteries of history. 


CHAPTER II. 
JUDAH AND HER KINGS. 


S we turn to trace the fortunes of the 
house of David from the calamitous 
division of the kingdom, we look upon 

as sad a record of religious degeneracy as Israel 
was making under the administration of Jero- 
boam. Judah turned to an idolatry even more 
degrading than the worship of the golden 
calf. This had been tolerated even in Solo- 
mon’s time and became more widespread and 
deeply rooted under the reign of the weak and 
almost pusillanimeus Rehoboam. The house 
of David had lost national control of the ten 
tribes of Israel as a punishment from God for 
the foreign alliances made by Solomon, which 
had introduced these corrupt forms of wor- 
ship, yet neither Judah nor her king seemed 
disposed to profit by the lesson. The temple 
' service was continued, it is true, and Rehoboam 
never permitted any heathen cultus to supplant 
the State religion. But the various forms of 
idolatry were tolerated by the State, the peo- 
ple supported them and became the devotees 
of symbols whose meaning it would be most 
indecent to explain. With the introduction of 
these corrupt and corrupting idolatries there 
came from the surrounding nations the most 
abandoned creatures that debase society, poison 
the public morals, and bring reproach to the 
national name. If there be proof anywhere it 
is here, that, though ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth 
a nation, sin is a reproach to any people.’ 
Surely forsaking God and the spiritual wor- 
_ship of the one Infinite Spirit led these nations 
into the most degrading sins. Their idolatry 
bore the bitter fruit of the grossest immoral- 
ities. The abandonment of the faith of their 
fathers was the surrender of the purity, the 
honor, the greatness, and the prosperity of 
their fathers. National enervation followed 
national sin. Rehoboam had been on the 
throne but five years when he was attacked 
by a foreign power, his armies defeated, his 
capital taken, and his kingdom plundered. 
“‘Shishak, the king of Egypt, came up against 
Jerusalem.”’ 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that Jero- 
boam, the ambitious and revengeful king of 
Israel, planned this Egyptian foray upon Jeru- 
salem. He had been a voluntary exile in 
Egypt before the partition of the kingdom 
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and had there enjoyed the confidence and hos- 
pitality of Shishak. He may have incited the 
Egyptian king to this ambitious enterprise of 
conquest and spoliation, and he doubtless re- 
joiced in its success. It is just as probable that 
Shishak found it necessary to execute some 
bold stroke to stay his own tottering power 
and restore the ancient prestige of Egypt by 
the conquest of the greatest city in the world. 
He must have seen his opportunity just when 
the nation had been divided, and while only 
Judah and Benjamin would resist him. He 
could count on the sympathetic neutrality, if 
not the active codperation, of the ten tribes of 
Israel. 

Egypt had long been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to swallow up this nation which had 
made so great a history in the north. It had 
been awed by the power of Solomon, who had 
eclipsed in fame her greatest Pharaohs. The 
glory of Solomon had now passed away, but 
the cupidity of a Shishak was excited by 
dreams of the untold richness of the Holy 
City, which had never yet been plundered, and 
of the marvelous value of the gold-embellished 
Temple, which had never been despoiled of its 
sacred and costly treasures. The weakness of 
the dismembered kingdom of Solomon was 
the tempting opportunity of Egypt. Shishak 
brought to this invasion a formidable army of 
1,200 chariots and 60,000 horsemen, besides an 
innumerable host of foot soldiers. The power 
of Judah was not able to resist this mighty tide 
of Egyptian conquest. ‘The fortified cities fell 
before the attacks of the invaders and Shishak 
marched in triumph to Jerusalem, where he 
plundered the Temple and the national treas- 
ures, and took away all the shields of gold 
which Solomon had made. These shields and 
targets, made by Rehoboam’s father when Je- 
rusalem was at the height of her prosperity, 
numbered no less than 500. Of these, 200 con- 
tained 600 shekels of beaten gold and 300 con- 
tained three pounds of fine gold apiece. The 
value of these shields has been variously esti- 
mated at from $200,000 to $2,000,000. But 
when we consider the fabulous richness of the 
Temple, and of the treasure which Solomon 
must have left his son and heir, it would be 
difficult to overestimate the value of the spoils 
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which Shishak secured at Jerusalem. Solo- 
mon’s annual importation of gold has been 
estimated all. the way from {$2,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. Of this gold he made the shields 
and targets, overlaid his ivory throne, plated 
the twelve lions that stood by the steps of the 
throne, formed the elaborate drinking cups and 
royal plate. The treasures of the Temple con- 
sisted of the vessels, altars, tables, candlesticks, 
lamps, tongs, bowls, snuffers, basins, spoons, 
door hinges, and censers of pure gold, which 
Solomon made. ‘To these were added the sil- 
ver and gold vessels which David had dedi- 
cated. It will be remembered that David 
prepared for the Temple 100,000 talents of 
gold, and 1,000,000 talents of silver. By some 
writers this gold and silver of David’s treasures 
has been calculated at the enormous value of 
over four billions of dollars. Though this may 
be an extravagant estimate, and though the in- 
vader may have spared many a sacred vessel, 
and may have left much of the beauty of the 
Temple uneffaced, still rich with its golden 
glory, there can be no doubt that Shishak 
found the treasures of the Temple and of the 
royal house of sufficient value to glut his am- 
bition and vastly enrich his own depleted treas- 
ury. It would seem that the Egyptian’s object 
was plunder rather than conquest, although 
the offended God had permitted his invasion 
as a punishment to the house of David for its 
idolatries, and had put a limit to his ambitious 
depredations on account of Judah’s repentance. 
The record of this invasion by Shishak was 
preserved not only by the Jews, but also by 
the Egyptians. It was of sufficient historic 
importance, and its. results were of sufficient 
credit and honor to Shishak and to Egypt, to 
warrant its preservation in elaborate record on 
the walls of Karnak. There, Egyptology, in 
this distant age, translates from mysterious 
hieroglyphics the eventful annals of that olden 
time. 

Perhaps nothing more strikingly shows the 
rapid decline of Jerusalem from the age of Sol- 
omon than the fact that Rehoboam, robbed of 
his treasures, made shields of brass for the 
royal guards to take the place of the golden 
shields captured by Shishak. It was symbolic 
of the sudden decline from the golden age to 
the age of brass. 

Rehoboai reigned seventeen years; Jero- 
boam of Israel survived him only five years. 
Abijah, the son and successor of Rehoboam, 
however, took up the cause of Judah, and the 
very next year after his father’s death prepared 
to engage in war with the kingdom of Israel. 
The long-smouldering fires of enmity were to 
break forth. Judah had been greatly humbled 
and impoverished by the Egyptian invasion, 
but during the ten or twelve succeeding years 
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she had rapidly recovered, and now Abijah was 
able to put an army of 400,000 valiant men 
into the field. Jeroboam’s superior strength 
was immediately manifest by a quick levy of 
twice as great an army as Abijah’s, and 800,000 
mighty men of valor were ready for the con- 
flict. It doubtless seemed that the numerical 
superiority of Israel’s forces must be sufficient 
to daunt the courage, quench the ambition, and 
check the warlike inclinations of Judah. But, 
nothing daunted, Abijah led his forces to the 
conflict, prefacing the battle with an oration 
which might have been a credit to Demos- 
thenes when hurling his invectives against the 
Macedonian Philip. He claimed to be fighting 
for the cause of God and the faith of the fathers 
against a nation which had rebelled against 
both. He went to battle neither fearing the 
superior strength of his enemy nor placing his 
confidence in Judah’s valor, but crying: ‘‘God 
himself is with us for our captain.’’ In spite 
of the strategy of Jeroboam, who surrounded 
the army of Judah with a’skillfully planned 
ambush, Abijah led his valiant men to signal 
victory, and proved, as has often been proved 
in history, the fallacy of the epigram: ‘‘God 
always marches with the heaviest battalions.’’ 
This battle was Jeroboam’s Waterloo. Of the 
800,000 mighty. men of valor who entered the 
field 500,000 perished —more than the entire 
army of Judah. Victory was with the weaker 
army because they relied upon the Lord God 
of their fathers. Jeroboam never recovered 
from this blow, and he survived the terrible 
defeat but three.or four years. 

While Abijah’s project of subduing the re- 
bellious tribes and restoring the unity of the 
divided nations failed, he brought great pres- 
tige to the house of David and prepared the 
way for a revival of Judah’s ancient glory. 
Though Abijah reigned but three years, he dis- 
played a remarkable and manifold talent. He 
was an orator, a statesman, and a general of 
consummate ability. Although he followed. his 
father in sin, he greatly excelled him in genius. 
While his zeal for the faith of the fathers and 
for the cause of God may have been more pa- 
triotic and political than spiritual, certain it is 
that he had the wisdom to see that national 
idolatry meant national ruin, and the violation 
of the fundamental law of the theocratic con- 
stitution was fatal to peace and prosperity. 
Hence, his eloquent, ‘thrilling ery of warning 
from Mount Zemaraim : ‘‘ O children of Israel, 
fight ye not against the Lord God of your 
fathers; for ye shall not prosper.’’ 

The faithful in Judah, who had not forsaken 
the worship of Jehovah for the heathen cults 
which had been introduced since the days of 
Solomon and his alliances with the Pharaohs, 
may have. had evil forebodings on the ascend- 
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ency of Asa to the Davidic throne. He had 
been educated in idolatry by a mother, or 
queen-mother, who lent her royal patronage 
to the support and propagation of a system of 
idolatry the most unchaste and degrading 
imaginable. It would not have been unreason- 
able for the people to expect Asa would yield 
to the influence of Maacah, especially as he 
came to the throne in youth. Alexander the 
Great, though resenting her political interfer- 
ence, admitted the power of his mother’s tears, 
and Charles IX. of France who sanctioned the 
St. Bartholomew massacre carried out the cruel 
behest of his mother, Catherine de, Medici. 
What may not young Asa be instigated to do 
by that idolatrous queen-mother, is doubtless 
an anxious question by many a patriot in Jeru- 
salem. But Asa, more like young Edward III. 
of England, who broke away from Isabella’s 
intriguing influence and deprived her of both 
her power and her liberty, found it necessary 
to degrade his queen-mother from her royal 
position and to institute a crusade against the 
idolatrous abominations which her’patronage 
had done so much to encourage and establish. 
For ten years after Judah’s signal victory over 
Israel tranquility and prosperity came to the 
house of David. During this era of peace Asa 
prosecuted a relentless warfare against idolatry, 
uprooting the heathen forms of worship and 
the immoralities attending them, and bringing 
the people back to the worship of Jehovah. 
This religious reformation was attended by an 
industrial revival and a regeneration of popular 
patriotism. By the natural laws governing the 
affairs of men this renewal of prosperity and 
patriotism must ever follow a moral awakening. 
The idolatries introduced among the people led 
them to sins of drunkenness and licentiousness 
which not only enervated them, but also indis- 
posed them to labor and economy and robbed 
them of the power and the mind to work. 
When poverty followed idleness and excess, 
‘softness and drunkenness, the love of country 
perished — perished with the love of righteous- 
ness and the love of toil. But whem a religious 
revival brought the people back to the good, 
old-fashioned habits of temperance, honor, and 
chastity, there followed a new physical life, a 
new spirit of activity which took to honest in- 
dustry and the creation of new national pros- 
perity. With peace and plenty smiling upon a 
land once more basking in the light of God’s 
favor, Asa proceeded to put into practice the 
political maxim formulated in later ages: ‘‘ In 
time of peace prepare for war.’’? Asa, possess- 
ing a talent for statesmanship and sovereignty 
equal to his genius for religious and social 
reform, fortified the cities of his realm. He 
thereby gave the regenerated spirit of industry 
an opportunity to bring contentment and pros- 
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perity to the people. This king, moreover, 
formed an army of nearly 600,000 men. His 
military foresight was demonstrated at the 
close of the ten years of peace during which 
he had given the people work to do in building 
and fortifying his frontier cities. Zerah the 
Ethiopian, led an army 1,000,000 strong against 
Judah, This Egyptian army was made up of 
about the same elements that composed the 
forces of Shishak — largely Ethiopian. Zerah 
had doubtless been inspired with the ambition 
of conquest by the success of his great-grand- 
father, Shishak the Egyptian, who, years be- 
fore, had captured Jerusalem and carried away 
great spoil. The Ethiopian, however, found 
Judah better prepared to resist foreign invasion 
than at any time since the days of Solomon, 
and he met in Asa a military genius such as 
Shishak did not meet in Rehoboam. More- 
over, there had been a great religious reforma- 
tion since the days of Rehoboam, and the peo- 
ple had been inspired with the ancient faith in 
God and now went to battle under Asa as 
Joshua’s men, and David’s legions, and Gid- 
eon’s band, and Abijah’s army went to battle 
—in the name of the Lord of Hosts. We now 
again find the historians using language sim- 
ilar to that which made the old records so 
eloquent—the language that celebrates the 
providential deliverance of God’s people: ‘‘ The 
Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa and be- 
fore Judah.” As Alexander the Great with 
less than 50,000 men met the Persian host of 
I,000,000, and swept them from the plain of 
Gaugamela like chaff before the wind, so, in 
the valley of Zephathah, Asa met the over- 
whelming odds of the Ethiopian host, and 
drove them before his prayer-strengthened 
legions, and destroyed them as if they had 
been leaves to a tornado or stubble to the 
flames. Not content with merely resisting 
the Ethiopian invasion, Asa almost literally 
carried the war into Africa. He invaded the 
Philistine country and pursued the routed and 
panic-stricken forces of Zerah as they retreated 
toward Gerar, capturing the cities as he swept 
along with the mighty swing of conquest. 
With great spoil the victorious army of Judah 
returned to Jerusalem to be greeted with the 
universal acclaim which yoiced the patriotic 
joy of the people. ‘This battle in the glorious 
valley of Zephathah was the only instance in 
which the Hebrews ever met and defeated the 
army of a great nation in open field battle, and 
it must remain an ever-memorable event in the 
annals of the chosen people. 

The monuments of Egypt again seem to give 
us corroborative evidence of this important in- 
vasion in the time of Asa. One of the monu- 
ments found in the ruins of Bubastis, in Lower 
Egypt, bears the record of an invasion of Asia, 
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including Palestine and Syria, by the great- 
grandson of Shishak I. The time of the inva- 
sion comes within the forty-one years of Asa’s 
reign at Jerusalem, and although the Jews gave 
the invading king of Ethiopia the name of 
Zerah, which was a common name to them and 
signifying ‘‘ the rising sun,’’ the Egyptian rec- 
ords indicate that this would-be conqueror, this 
new, ambitious ‘‘rising sun,’’ was Usarken I. or 
Usarken II. Champollion, who had not access 
to this recently discovered record of Bubastis, 
nevertheless argued that Zerah might have 
been an Egyptian king of an Ethiopian dy- 
nasty. Other scholars have supposed that 
Zerah was but the general of an army which 
had been largely recruited in Ethiopia and 
sent out to invade Syria and Palestine. Asa’s 
splendid victory received the approval of God 
through his prophet Azariah, who went to 
meet the king and his army as they returned 
in triumph from the war. The success which 
God had granted his arms inspired Asa with 
still greater zeal for the extirpation of idolatry 
and the restoration of the true national re- 
ligion. Idolatry was forbidden, and the wor- 
ship of Jehovah was enforced by the most 
severe laws. Upon no form of idolatry did 
Asa vent his iconoclastic indignation with 
greater zeal than upon the indecent system to 
which his queen-mother was devoted. The 
renewal of the reform which Asa had inaug- 
urated with his elevation to the throne was 
attended and followed by another season of 
prosperity, while peace once more blessed the 
land for many happy years. 

When Asa was again called upon to resist a 
threatened encroachment upon the national 
rights of Judah he had to deal with the regicide 
Baasha, who had assassinated Nadab, annihi- 
lated the entire house of Jeroboam, and usurped 
the throne of Israel. Baasha conceived the 
project of preventing all international trade 
and communication by building Ramah, a sort 
of frontier guard-station, a fortified eminence 
overlooking the country north of Jerusalem, 
This ambitious usurper may have had dreams 
of conquest, and the building of Ramah may 
have been but the first step taken toward an 
invasion of Judah and the capture of Jerusalem. 
Be this as it may, the self-crowned king of 
Israel found more than his military equal in 
Asa, who successfully defeated his peculiar 
international policy, scattered Ramah as by 
a cyclone, and with the debris rebuilt and 
fortified Geba and Mizpeh. . 

Although Asa was once more successful in 
his military operations, he offended God and 
contradicted his own record by seeking the as- 
sistance of Benhadad of Syria. The zeal of his 
youth seems to have declined, or his long reign 
of peace and prosperity must have had an 
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enervating influence upon him, so that he 
neither had the confidence in his own military 
strength nor the faith in God by which, with- 
out any foreign aid, he had met and repulsed 
the Ethiopian invasion. Long and prosperous 
was this reign of Asa, and, although in the last 
years the king was sorely afflicted with the 
gout, brought on possibly by high living to 
which the peace and prosperity of the land 
were the temptations, he had accomplished a 
great, work for the cause of true religion and 
for his country which was recognized by the 
people in the pomp and magnificence of the 
ceremonies with which he was laid to rest in 
the City of David. 

The sun of prosperity which had so gloriously 
risen on Judah did not decline with Asa’s death. 
His son Jehoshaphat proved to be a worthy 
son of an illustrious father. When Edmund 
Burke listened to William Pitt, the younger, as 
he entered the British Parliament, he ex- 
claimed: . ‘‘It is not a chip of the old block, it 
is the old block itself.’’ So might one have said 
of Jehoshaphat, the son of Asa. Not only did 
he display military talent and sagacity equal to 
his father’s, but he also caught the same spirit 
of progress and reform. Moreover, this en- 
lightened king understood the power of books 
and the influence of the teacher. He inaug- 
urated an educational movement by sending 
teachers of the law through the land to instruct 
the people in justice, patriotism, and religion. 
He organized a perambulating common school, 
an itinerary college, or a national university 
extension movement. : 

Jehoshaphat saw, as Luther saw centuries 
after, that a permanent reformation must be 
based on a universal intelligence, and that good 
government must find its pledge of support 
and perpetuity in enlightened reason and edu- 
cated public conscience. Luther, it is said, 
brought the schoolmaster into the cottage of 
Germany. And the Reformation brought the 
schoolhouse into the community. When the 
Pilgrims came to New England, side by side 
with the forge, the church, the home, they 
planted the common school as early as 1647. 
The security of this American Republic and the 
stability of the British empire have been guar- 
anteed by the universal intelligence of a peo- 
ple who have maintained an enlightening and 
civilizing educational system. In addition to 
the educational methods which Jehoshaphat 
adopted, he rehabilitated the judiciary of the 
country. The courts were purified, and by a 
very wise civil service judges were chosen for 
their probity and righteousness. By a correct 
internal economy and international policy trade 
revived and commerce flourished, wealth in- 
creased and prosperity, both temporal and spir- 
itual, blessed the nation as it had not been 
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favored since the division of the original king- 
dom. This was the bright renaissance of Judah. 
With its wealth, enlightenment, and progress 
along all the lines of civilization it reminds us 
of the later age when Lorenzo de Medici was 
at the head of the Florentine republic, while 
commerce, art and letters, came to such a 
splendid development that Italy was recognized 
as the intellectual torch-bearer of the nations 
of awakened Europe. 

The influence of Jehoshaphat’s reign was felt 
by the surrounding nations, and the Philistines 
and Arabians paid him willing tribute for the 
moral and intellectual, no less than for the 
commercial, benefits which they acknowledged 
had come to them by his liberal and enlightened 
administration. 

For the first time since the dismemberment, 
attempts were now made to-establish amicable 
relations between the two great divisions of 
the kingdom. Jehoshaphat and Ahab formed 
an alliance and the king of Judah went on a 
visit to the king of Israel in Samaria, where 
he was received most royally and entertained 
with the hospitality befitting his high station 
and his universal renown. Some such magnifi- 
cence may have characterized the meeting of 
these kings in the bright noonday of their 
prosperity as story relates of the meeting of 
Henry VIII. of England and Francis I. of 
France on the field of the cloth of gold, when 
kings vied with each other in the generosity of 
their courtesies and in the lavish ‘display of 
their riches and honors. It was doubtless with 
the most worthy motive of strengthening the 
good feeling between the two nations and with 
a view to their future peace and reciprocity 
that Jehoshaphat consented to join Ahab in the 
vain and fatal attempt to take Ramoth Gilead 
from the Syrians. Still later, and in the same 
spirit of good will toward Israel, Jehoshaphat 
yielded to the entreaty of Jehoram, king of 
Israel, and assisted him in his attempt to sub- 
due the rebellion of Moab. In this patriotic 

- effort to suppress rebellion the prophet Elisha 
gave the kings assurance of success. This 
assurance, however, was given for the sake of 
Jehoshaphat rather than of Jehoram, for, 
although Elisha was a prophet of Israel, not of 
Judah, he was inimical to Jehoram’s idolatrous 
policy and in hearty sympathy with the reform- 
atory spirit and policy of Jehoshaphat. It was 
doubtless the assistance of the king of Judah 
that would enable Israel to hold Moab, for in 
this support the help of Elisha and of Elisha’s 
God would be secured. Jehoram had driven 
Mesha, the king of Moab, to his fortified capi- 
tal, Kir-haraseth, but was unable to prosecute 
a successful siege without the aid of the king 
of Edom and Jehoshaphat, king of Judah. 
Even then the allied armies were threatened 
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with defeat by the drought until Elisha proph- 
esied a providential deliverance by a miracu- 
lous supply of water in the ditches for the 
famishing men and beasts. The morning saw 
the fulfillment of Elisha’s prophecy in abun- 
dance of water flowing through the ditches 
from the direction of Edom. Here was wrought 
a twofold deliverance: the water supply saved 
the allied armies from perishing and the ap- 
pearance of the water deceived the rebels into 
making a fatal blunder. As the sun rose and 
shone upon the water in the ditches it gave it 
the appearance of blood, and Mesha supposed 
it meant that the allied kings had gone to bat- 
tle among themselves and this blood was flow- 
ing from the field of carnage. Thus deceived, 
he ordered not an attack of arms but a rush 
for the spoil. The Moabites in a great mob, 
without order or discipline, threw themselves 
upon the allied forces only to be annihilated. 
Mesha, determined to escape from his capital, 
rallied a little band of only 700 desperate fol- 
lowers and, with drawn swords, made a gallant 
dash for liberty, but they were hurled back by 
the king of Edom. Then in desperation the 
defeated king, to the astonishment and horror 
of his victorious enemies, offered his own son 
and royal heir as a burnt offering on the wall 
of Kir-haraseth. It was enough to fill the 
allies of Israel with indignation. The forces of 
Judah and Edom turned and left the field, forc- 
ing Jehoram to raise the siege and give up the 
attempt to suppress a rebellion, which, after 
all, seemed quite justifiable. Was the with-° 
drawal cf Judah equivalent to the withdrawal 
of God’s favor and the revocation of Elisha’s 
prophecy of success? Moab had been op- 
pressed by the exorbitant taxation of Israel 
and doubtless had a just cause in striking for 
their independence. Those simple shepherds 
of Moab had paid to Israel a bankrupting tri- 
bute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 sheep with 
the wool, and they could stand it no longer; 
hence their attempted independence. 
Archeology again becomes the handmaid of 
history in the discovery of the Moabite Stone 
on which is preserved the record of this conflict 
between Moab and Israel. For nearly 2,800 
years this stone, inscribed with characters simi- 
lar to those in which David and Solomon wrote, 
has stood as a monument of Moab’s successful 
rebellion. To this distant time it becomes, 
even in its fragments, an unimpeachable wit- 
ness to the veracity of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
This priceless relic of antiquity was discovered 
at Dhiban in the land of Moab in 1868;'it had 
been known to the Arabs, doubtless, from time 
immemorial and was made known to a German 
missionary, Rev. F. A. Klein, by an Arab sheik. 
When found, the stone, four feet long and two 
feet wide, containing about I,000 words, in 
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thirty-four lines, was in a remarkably fine state 
of preservation. But when the French and 
Prussian consuls entered into a rivalry to nego- 
tiate for the purchase of the monument and 
thereby excited the cupidity of the Arabs and 
Turks, the Arabs, in revenge for the interfer- 
ence of the governor of the region, heated the 
stone with fire and then threw water upon it 
which caused it to burst into pieces. These 
pieces, however, were collected by French and 
English travelers and explorers, and, finally, at 
the suggestion of Dean Stanley, the English 
turned the fragments in their possession over 
to the French. Now, in the Louvre, the stone 
of cemented fragments is preserved. Fortu- 
nately, a squeeze of the stone had been taken 
before it was broken, and thus the record in 
its unmutilated perfection was secured. This 
stone, bearing its inscription in Phoenician 
characters, written before Homer’s time, re- 
cords the deeds of Mesha, king of Moab, the 
oppression of Israel and the rebellion of Moab 
against that oppression. It preserves the names 
of cities mentioned in the Book of Numbers 
and which existed 1500 B. C. and were still 
flourishing goo B. C., but have since disap- 
peared. It is, moreover, in remarkable geo- 
graphical harmony with the Scriptures of the 
Hebrews. While this stone mentions names of 
kings and of peoples found in the Bible, it also 
preserves a record of the vastly important fact 
that the worship of Jehovah dates back of goo 
B. C. and was well known by the surrounding 
nations to be the religion of Israel. 

Archeology has also apparently discovered 
the site of Kir-haraseth, the capital city of 
Mesha, which was besieged by the combined 
armies of Israel, Kdom, and Judah, and on 
whose walls the king offered his son as a burnt 
offering. The difficulties which Jehoram and 
Jehoshaphat encountered in their vain attempt 
to put down the rebellion. of Moab are ac- 
counted for in the very situation of Kir-hara- 
seth. It is an inland Gibraltar; a natural fort- 
ress, almost -inaccessible. Hence, while the 
invading army was able to ‘‘beat down the 
cities’? as they drove the Moabites before 
them, and on every good piece of land cast 
every man a stone and filled it, when they 
came to the capital, to which Mesha retired, 
it is said: ‘‘in Kir-haraseth left they the stones 
thereof; howbeit the slingers went about it, 
and smote it.’? The discovery of this ancient 
city throws confirmatory light upon the his- 
tory of Israel’s attempt to subdue the Moabite 
rebellion, 
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As those Moabites felt justified in their re- 
bellion against Israel for levying upon them a 
crushing tax or tribute, after the destructive 


but ‘ineffectual attempt which had been made 
“ to’/bring them to submission, they seem to have 


harbored'a feeling of resentment against Je- 
hoshaphat for interfering and assisting Jeho- 
ram. The memory of the unjust interference 
rankled in their hearts until they planned in 
revenge an invasion of Judah, with an allied 
army of Moabites, Edomites, and Ammonites. 
The news of the approach of this vast army 
filled Jehoshaphat with consternation, and, 
though he could have put an army of 1,000,000 


‘valiant men into the field under command of 


his five experienced generals, he proclaimed a 
fast instead and went to prayer. All Judah 
stood before the Lord. The remarkable proph- 
ecy comes that they shall not need to fight but 
simply to stand still and see the salvation of 
the Lord. Little did they realize what the next 
morning would reveal to them. Jehoshaphat 
gave a most remarkable order. He appointed 
not archers, not slingers, not great generals, 
but singers! He then commanded them to 
lead on the hosts of Judah with the voice of 
praise, singing, not of bravery, nor of country, 
nor of war, but singing of the beauty of holi- 
ness and of the mercy of the Lord. It calls to 
mind the event of. our own times when the 
German legions in the late Franco-Prussian 
war rushed into battle singing Luther’s well- 
known hymn: 
““Rin’ Feste Burg ist Unser Gott,” 

or of Cromwell’s Ironsides at Naseby and 
Marston Moor marching to the conflict sing- 
ing the psalms. But, unlike the German le- 
gions or the Puritan Ironsides, the army of 
Judah had not to strike a blow. As they ad- 
vanced toward Engedi and came near to the 
watchtower in the wilderness they were start- 
led by the awful spectacle which greeted them. 
The battle had been fought. The field was 
strewn with the slain. The invading army 
was completely annihilated. When the hosts 
of Judah begari to sing, the Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, and Edomites, against whom the Lord 
had set ambushments, began to slay one an- 
other, and the carnage continued among them- 
selves until all were slain or had fled. This 
remarkable event filled the surrounding na- 
tions with awe, inspired them with a whole- 
some reverence for Jehoshaphat and the house 
of David, and ushered in a new era of peace, 
prosperity, and happiness, such as had not 
been known for seventy-five years. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE APOSTASY OF THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 


OW has it fared with the ten tribes of 
Israel since Jeroboam’s death? The 
spirit of rebellion which had created 

the revolt against the house of David became 
a menace to the stability of the new kingdom 
as soon as its founder passed away. We see in 
the history of Israel a parallel of Imperial 
Rome after it had begun its decline. Idolatry 
is attended with social degeneracy, licentious- 
ness, drunkenness, intrigue, assassination, and 
even suicide in high places. Nadab, the son of 
Jeroboam, reigns but two years when rebellion 
breaks out and he is assassinated by Baasha, 
the general-in-chief of his army. After this 
regicide usurps the throne he exterminates the 
house of Jeroboam. So speedily is the proph- 
ecy of Ahijah fulfilled:and Jeroboam’s dynasty 
ended. 

Baasha was succeeded by his son Elah who, 
like Nadab, reigned but two years when a con- 
spiracy was hatched against him and, while he 
was drinking himself drunk, Zimri, the cap- 
tain of his chariots, assassinated him and 
usurped the throne. Zimri exterminated the 
house of Baasha. Thus did history repeat 
itself and the house of Baasha was destroyed 
as Baasha had himself destroyed the house 
of Jeroboam. This extinction of the house 
of Baasha was foretold by the prophet Jehu. 
Zimri reigned but seven days. He was de- 
clared a conspirator and usurper. Omiri was 
elected king by the soldiers and immediately 
marched against and captured the city of 
Tirzah. Zimri, losing heart and seeing the 
fortunes of the day turn against him, set fire 


to the royal palace and miserably perished’ 


in the conflagration. A conflict now arose, 
evidently between the civilians and the sol- 
diery, as to who should assume the crown. 
The people were divided between Tibni and 
Omri. Civil war ensued and there was danger 
of the kingdom of Israel breaking to pieces. 
The very spirit that created the division be- 
tween the ten tribes and the house of David 
threatened now to disrupt the new monarchy. 
It had been with the greatest difficulty that 
this people maintained their unity. Their 
kings had found it necessary to tax their in- 
genuity to the utmost to prevent a reunion 
with Judah. They had to invent a religion, 
build temples to rival Solomon’s, attempt to 
construct fortified cities between the two na- 
tions to guard against the intercommunication 
of the people, and, with all this, it demanded 
the best genius of their rulers to preserve in- 
ternal peace and secure a homogeneous body 
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politic. Several times in this sad history Israel 
seemed on the very brink of national disin- 
tegration, if not of vicious and brutal anarchy. 

It happened here, as it often happened later 
on in Rome, that the civilians and soldiery 
were in political conflict. The most cruel and 
destructive results came from these clashings 
of civil and military interests. As between 
Omri and Tibni it was an unequal contest. 
The soldiery usually won the day at Rome. 
The soldiery won the day in Israel. Tibni 
and his civilians, at best but a volunteer army 
of raw recruits, unused to arms, were not able 
to stand against Omri and his well-armed, dis- 
ciplined men of war; therefore, the quaint old 
record very significantly says: ‘‘So Tibni died, 
and Omri reigned.’’ How dark, cruel and ter- 
rible is this history of Israel! How. vividly 
it calls up the later history of the Roman em- 
perors, a race of imperial sots and assassins! 
Caligula reigned less than four years and was 
murdered in a conspiracy.’ Claudius reigned 
twelve years and was poisoned. Nero com- 
mitted suicide after a reign. of fourteen years. 
Galba was assassinated seven months after he 
assumed the purple.. Otho committed suicide 
at the end of three months. Vitellius was ex- 
ecuted after reigning eight months. Domitian 
ruled fifteen years, but was then assassinated. 
Commodus was strangled to death in his bed 
at the end of a twelve years’ reign. Pertinax 
was beheaded ere he had been emperor three 
months. Then the throne was offered to the 
highest bidder at auction. The successful pur- 
chaser, Didius Julianus, lost his head at the 
expiration of two months. Surely these two 
pictures, though separated by a thousand years, 
resemble each other in their dark, cruel, and 
bloody aspects, and show with what struggles 
and agonizings humanity has found its way to 
social enlightenment, to just government, and 
to universal brotherhood. 

We have found the name of Omri on the 
Moabite Stone, cut thereon 900 B.C. He was 
the soldiers’ king and came to the throne by 
the twofold power of the ballot and the sword. 
His reign was characteristically military. He 
saw with a soldier’s eye that Tirzah was not 
the best location that could be chosen for the 
capital of the empire. David had displayed 
true military wisdom in planting the capital of 
the United Kingdom at Jerusalem. Omri, with 
equal sagacity, saw the military advantage of 
the hill of Samaria, purchased it, and there 
built the city to which he transferred the seat 
of government. With a taste for war rather 
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than for the higher and more refined arts of 
peace, Omri permitted the nation to sink 
deeper and deeper into the abominations of 
idolatry, and, as though the wickednesses 
which he tolerated were too gross to be put 
upon record, the historians seem to pass by 
his reign of twelve years with averted faces, 
content with declaring him to be the most 
dissolute and heathenish king that had as 
yet disgraced the throne of Israel. The nation 
plunges swiftly to its fall. The apostasy comes 
to its climax of impiety and reaps its most 
vicious harvest in the reign of Ahab. This 
degenerate son of a degenerate father seems 
inspired to out-Nero Nero, and make the sins 
of his predecessors insignificant as compared 
with his own enormities. He marries Jezebel, 
a Zidonian, and introduces Baal-worship as 
the national religion and associates with it the 
worship of Astarte, the Assyrian Venus, with 
the groves, and the high places, and the Baal 
temple with its altar and ceremonialism. The 
worship of Jehovah becomes a thing of the 
past, and with that pure, spiritual worship 
have vanished the sturdy righteousness, the 
chastity, and the honor which in the days of 
old made men proud to boast that they were 
Israelites. 

Virtue, however, had not utterly disappeared 
except from high places. Now and then a 
brave, great soul appears like a star breaking 
through the universal cloud, or a comet shoot- 
ing, bright and glorious, athwart the impen- 
etrable gloom. The people, however, do not 
long remain wiser and purer than their leaders. 
Can a Pericles, a Nero, a Lorenzo de Medici, 
a Louis XIV. become licentious without cor- 
rupting the social body? Do not the Athen- 
ians ape their leader? Do not the Romans, 
high and low, plunge into Claudian vices? Do 
not the Florentines, from the workshop to the 
convent and from the kitchen to the nunnery, 
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catch the infection of Medicean worldliness ? 
Do not the Parisians in all ranks of society 
take their cue of immorality from the reigning 
Bourbon? And do not the Israelites look to 
Ahab and Jezebel for instruction in unright- 
eousness? Wickedness had strengthened it- 
self in the alliance of an Ahab and a Jezebel. 
Society’s tendency to corruption increases ten- 
fold when a corrupt and vicious woman becomes 
the power behind the throne. The immoral 
influence of Aspasia upon Pericles and Athens 
has been looked upon as more subversive of 
the social integrity and the national honor, 
even in the Golden Age of Grecian culture, 
than the calamity and demoralization of polit- 
ical intrigues and of war. The Roman republic 
fell, not before the ambition of a Julius Cesar, 
but before the shameless profligacy which had 
become fashionable through the influence of 
Marc Antony, who had been bewitched by the 
voluptuousness of a Cleopatra. The Claudian 
orgies which set the fashion for social Rome 
of imperial times were the invention not only 
of the bestial Ceesar but also of his almost 
inhuman consorts, Messalina and Agrippina. 
Louis XIV. was not alone responsible for the 
fact that during his reign in Parisian society 
“the ten commandments were at a pretty 
pass.”? There were such profligate powers be- 
hind the throne and surrounding it as Montes- 
pan and her associates. 

The Zidonian Jezebel was the power behind 
the throne of Israel—the idolatrous, licentious, 
wicked power. All society was poisoned and 
corrupted by her influence. ‘‘If the blind lead 
the blind, both fall into the ditch.’’ There is 
not only a ditch, but a yawning, bottomless 
gulf of chaos and destruction opening before 
that God-forgetting, Baal-worshiping nation, 
and they are blindly, madly rushing into the 
chasm, following the fashion in vice set them 
by Ahab and Jezebel. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ELIJAH THE TISHBITE. 


great man. He is the offspring of a 

common and imperative need. He is 
rocked in the cradle of national peril and 
nursed at the bosom of angered righteousness. 
A great reformer is the child of an important, 
critical transitional epoch. He is a Noah 
when the floods threaten universal devastation. 
He is a Joseph when the famine stalks abroad. 
He is a Moses when oppression crushes and the 
time is ripe for a mighty exodus. He is a Dan- 
iel when the conqueror’s yoke becomes heavy. 
He is a John the Baptist, to preach repentance 


Nin is the time for the appearance of a 





and herald a new kingdom. He isan Alfred 
or a Charlemagne when empires must be lifted 
from the shifting sands and planted on new 
and sure foundations. He is a Savonarola to 
rebuke the worldliness of the age, and save the 
letters, arts,and manners from corruption. He 
is a Wycliffe, a Huss, a Luther of protest when 
ecclesiastical tyranny is riveting shackles on 
human conscience and reason. What an age 
was this! Truth bound to the stake; Religion 
on her face and weeping in the dust; Morality 
a laughingstock; Virtue an outcast; Error 
wielding the scepter; Unbelief wearing the 
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crown; Vice victorious; Crime conqueror; the 
gulf yawning; the times drunk with idolatry 
and licentiousness; the nation doomed. It is 
the time for the appearance of a great reformer. 
And he comes. He appears suddenly as if 
‘he had just stepped from a chariot of fire, let 
down out of heaven. Suddenly, as a thunder- 
bolt, he leaps into the presence of the king. A 
strange man with an eye to make kings quail; 
heavy brows; long, thick hair flowing over his 
back like a lion’s mane; a girdle of leather 
about his loins; a mantle or sheep skin thrown 
across his brawny shoulders; a voice that has 
learned its elocution from the thunder — “‘Eli- 
jah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of 
Gilead.” This is the first appearance of this 
remarkable man, who looks as if he has power 
in him and a purpose. He utters but one 
sentence: ‘‘As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be dew or 
rain ‘these years, but according to my word, yy 
and he is gone. One blinding flash of light- 
ning, and Ahab is left alone there, trembling 
like Belshazzar, later on, when he saw the 
writing of his doom on the palace wall. 

Elijah was no diplomat of the Talleyrand 
school; no oily policy characterized his meth- 
ods. His words had a ‘“‘siss”’ to them, like 
hot bullets; his manner was quick and blunt, 
like a cannon’s. He had the courage to bring 
an unwelcome message, to hurla bomhehell of 
rebuke right into the royal palace and into the 
midst of the idolatrous foolery of the times. 
He put all he had to say on that first occasion 
into one sentence. They sometimes get a great 
deal of danger into one torpedo. Ahab must 
have thought so when that sentence struck his 
“conscience: ‘“ As the Lord God of Israel liveth, 
before whom I stand, there shall not be dew or 
rain these years, but according to my word.” 

Like John the Baptist, this Elijah was an 
ascetic, a recluse, a stern, uncompromising 
man, full of moral iron, and powder, and elec- 
tricity; sent into the world evidently to ex- 
plode: to blow things up and to turn the 
world upside down. There must have been 
some such consternation in the City of Samaria 
as Savonarola created in Florence, when, with 
his thunder-toned eloquence, he predicted fam- 
ine, pestilence, and war, as the punishment of 
God upon the worldly city and its sinful peo- 
ple! An English statesman said at the close of 
his career: ‘‘Were I to begin life again, it 
would be as an agitator,”? Elijah began his 
life as an agitator, and was a reformer from the 
first day he unsealed his voleanic lips in holy 
rebuke and retributive prophecy. 

Here is an incarnation of the grand convic- 
tion, ‘‘the Lord, he is God.”’. He is set against 
the degrading idolatry of his time. The wor- 
ship of Baal was an offense that stirred his 








heart to fiery indignation. It was not enough 
that he should utter solemn warnings; he must 
prophesy calamities and judgments. The very 
clouds obey him, as the sun and moon of old 
were obedient to the command of Joshua. He 
is in league with the God who rules the heay- 
ens, whose power can turn a garden to’a desert 
waste or transform a barren land to fruitful- 
ness, God has spoken through men only to be 
unheeded; now he will speak through nature 
in answer to his servant’s prayers. The rain 
and the dew are withheld from the pastures 
and vineyards of Israel; the lilies wither in the 
valley and the roses fade on Sharon’s fertile 
plain; the vine droops fruitless on the sunny 
slopes of Carmel and the pools become stag- 
nant and dry before the panting flocks, while 
drought, famine, and death stalk through the 
land. During the drought God takes care of 
his prophet; he has still other work for him 
to do. ‘‘I will command the ravens to feed 
thee,” is his promise. The miracle by which 
the barrel of meal and cruse of oil of the widow 
of Zarephath failed not during the long famine, 
and the still more wonderful miracle by which 
the widow’s dead son was restored to life were 
but incidental. Elijah did not come to perform 
miracles, as the Christ did not; these were in- 
cidental to their ministries and Goniiumators of 
their divine authority. Elijah, by the display 
of this miraculous power, became sufficiently 
accredited as a prophet of Jehovah. Not only 
the widow of Zarephath, but every man and 
woman in Israel, even unto Ahab and Jezebel, 

should by this manifestation of power be able 
and willing to say: ‘‘ Now, by this I know that 
thou art a man of God, and that the word of 
the Lord in thy mouth is truth.’’ This Elijah 
is to speak again. A second time he faces the 
king to denounce his idolatry, to show the hol- 
lowness of the Baal-worship and to demonstrate 
the genuineness of the Jehovah religion. There 
is a serious misunderstanding between the 
prophet and the king. Ahab indignantly 
charges Elijah, the prophet, with the trouble 
into which the nation has been plunged, too 
blind to see that these woes are the result of 
his own wickedness. He has been sowing to 
the wind and is now reaping the whirlwind. 
Jezebel has helped to sow for this harvest of 
calamities. She has introduced indecent idol- 
atries, brought the priests of Ashtoreth to her 
own table, killed the prophets of God, and in- 
stigated the destruction of the altars of the 
divine religion. But Elijah had been felt. 
From Bethel to Dan and from the royal palace 
to the humblest shepherd’s cot, that name 
“Blijah’? had become a terror in the land. 
There was a spirit of inquiry abroad; calamity 
had set the people to thinking, questioning, 
reasoning, and there seemed to be a growing 


—— 


HIS CHALLENGE TO PRIESTS OF BAAL. 


disposition to.disctiss the philosophy of their 
serious national condition. This was a good 
sign. Undoubtedly Elijah understood the tem- 
per of the people when he issued a challenge to 
the whole nation to come and discuss the situa- 
tion. Ahab was enough of a politician to see 
that in accepting the prophet’s challenge he 
was but voicing the sentiment of the restless, 
suffering, discontented public. Elijah throws 
down the gauntlet to all the priests of Baal and 
to all the priests of Jezebel’s abominable and 
indecent idolatry. The great question shall be 
decided in the presence of all the people. No 
closed doors; notickets of special invitation — 
except to the priests of Baal, and they come 450 
strong. The cunning prophets of the groves 
remain away. But all the nation come; no tent 
can hold them; no temple is large enough to 
give them standing room; they swarm up the 
dry slopes of Carmel, pouring in’ from all the 
land. It isa strange multitude, wan and hun- 
ger-pinched. Their flocks are perishing; their 
land has yielded no harvest; their horses, 
mules, and beasts of burden, all are dying. A 
commission has been sent forth to gather for- 
age, but all in vain. Carmel is yellow;’ the 
plains are parched and the valleys are stream- 
less with the drought. “The people come by 
hundreds and by thousands, anxious to see and 
hear this prophet who foretold their calami- 
ties, and whose word kept the heavens closed 
against their flocks and fields. And now, only 
one man stands up against the world to defend 
the truth, to prove the divinity of. Jehovah- 
worship, to confound the champions of infidel- 
ity and to overwhelm the powers of a demoral- 
izing, nation-ruining idolatry. The learning of 
the land is against him; the wealth of the land 
is against him;-the political power of the land 
is against him; and the people of the land are 
against him. , 

“There stood one faith against the whole world’s un- 

belief.’” 

It is one of the most dramatic scenes of hu- 
man history, with the mountain for the stage, 
Elijah and the priests of Baal for the actors, 
and a whole nation as awestruck spectators. 
The prophet, with a magnificent faith and cour- 
age, thunders forth the startling proposition: 
‘““The God that answereth by fire, let him be 
God.’ At last the people speak; their pent-up 
feeling breaks all the barriers of restraint; they 
have been conquered by the majestic confidence 
of the prophet, and’ with excitement they cry 
in response to the fair, logical, eloquent propo- 
sition: ‘Itis well spoken.” 

‘ In that far-off time there was to be a denion- 
stration of Abraham Lincoln’s homely axiom, 
“<You can foo] some of the people all the time, 
you can fool all the people some of the time, 
but you can't fool all the people all the time.” 
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The people had been’ fooled ‘long enough. 
They ‘now demanded that something be proven 
and settled. Halting between two opinions 
must cease. The challenge is accepted, the 
altars are prepared with their sacrifices. ‘The 
priests of Baal have the first argument — they 
lead the debate. They cry to Baal for a demon- 
stration of his power; they cry and slash’ them- 
selves with knives and in frenzy leap upon the 
altars. From morn till rioon and from noon 
till night they make a spectacle of themselves 
before the assembled nation. In the midst of 
their cries of frenzy, a ‘loud, almost’ hilarious 
voice is heard above the din. Elijah mocks 
them. For once his grim countenance relaxes; 
his sides shake with ‘the laughter of triumph- 
ant ridicule, and he fairly roars out: ‘Cry 
aloud; for he is a god; either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or peradven- 
ture he sleepeth, and must be awaked.”’ One 
of the few witicisms of sacred record,’ but’ a 
masterpiece of sarcasin and a telling argument. 
The people must have felt its overwhelming 
logic. Raving, panting, cursing, bleeding, and 
déspairing, the priests of Baal desist in very 
exhaustion. No fire has ‘come’ from heaven. 
Breathless, the weary, wan, and long wronged 
people wait on the mountain’as the shades of 
evening gather over'the land. It is the time of 
the offeririg of the evening’ sacrifice, a cere- 
mony of hallowed, historic associations, recall- 
ing blessed memories of the olden time: Do 
not the spirits of the fathers hover about the 
mount? Does not the very air’ palpitate with 
the agitated feelings''of the people? Do not 
10,000 sad, penitent hearts pour forth their faith 
and longing into Elijah’s prayer as he stands 
by the altar and lifts his voice to the Lord God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel? There shall be 
no frenzy, no cursing, no slashing with knives, 


‘no leaping’upon the altar, no waiting'long and 


weary hours. A‘ calm, majestic prayer, lifting 
poor Israel up to God, and all the mount is 
lighted up with the glory of celestial fire. The 
altar, with! its’ sacrifice, has been consumed. 
One mighty shout that makes old Carmel trem- 
ble, then ‘all is still and dark. ‘The people are 
on their faces, and — ‘‘ the Lord, he is the God; 
the Lord, he is the’'God!’’ The pretensions of 
idolatry have exploded, the teachers'of error 
have been confounded and slain. Baalism is, 


‘for the time, Shattered and the people have at 


last come to their senses. 

Three long, weary years havé passed since 
Elijah predicted the drought. All this time 
the prophet has been’ a hunted man. Once 
more he is called to deliver a divine message 
to the people. On this occasion he carries a 
very different prophecy —he-is to make the 
joyful and welcome announcement of the com- 
ing of rain. Good news to the thirsty land! 
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On this happy mission was he bound when he 
met the king and invited the nation to the 
controversy on Carmel. The people have ac- 
knowledged Jehovah with one universal shout, 
and now the prophet’s voice is heard, thrilling 
as a trumpet’s peal, ‘“‘there is a sound of 
abundance of rain.’? Not a cloud in the sky, 
nor had there been for three years; not the 
faintest sound of the most distant thunder! 
Ahab could not hear the sound; the poor, fam- 
ishing people could not hear the sound; the 
perishing flocks could not hear the sound, but 
Elijah heard the sound of abundance of rain. 
Ahab went to eating, but Elijah went to 
prayer. Doubtless Ahab would rather eat 
than pray, but Elijah would rather pray than 
eat. It was the praying that brought the 
rain. Napoleon once said, ‘‘Stomach rules 
the world.”? Ahab, doubtless, believed it long 
before. But Elijah was proving that con- 
science, faith, and prayer had a place in the 
world’s government and in the shaping of its 
destiny. The man of prayer is the man of 
power. Ahab was the typical man of appetite; 
Elijah, the typical man of prayer. How dif- 
ferently they seem impressed with the de- 
mands of the hour! Nero fiddling over burn- 
ing Rome is not more detestable than Ahab 
feasting, when he, too, should have been pray- 
ing for his people and for: his country. In 
the darkest day at Valley Forge, Washington 
is found kneeling in the snow of the forest 
absorbed in prayer, and in the gloomiest hour 
of the American civil war, Abraham Lincoln is 
found in his room at the White House on his 
knees before God. The men who stand near- 
est God, stand nearest the people and the 
country, and prayer may succeed after pow- 
der and plow have failed. The fire has leaped 
from heaven in vindication of the truth, and 
the champion of the truth. The people are on 
their faces in repentance, and the prophet of 
Jehovah is on his knees yonder on Carmel’s 
height commanding the clouds to empty their 
treasures into the valleys and the kindly heay- 
ens to bathe the thirsty hills with dews. The 
order was sent to Ahab to hasten down the 
mount as fast as his chariots could bear him 
before the rain should stop him. Then Ahab 
and Elijah started for Jezreel. Ahab in his 
chariot, Elijah afoot; the eating man riding, 
the praying man running. There is no evi- 
dence that Ahab invited the weary but tri- 
umphant prophet up into his chariot, as the 
Ethiopian eunuch long after had the good 
breeding to do to Phillip. But the prophet 
kept ahead of the chariot for sixteen miles to 
the entrance of Jezreel. 

It might now be supposed that Elijah would 
be the most popular man in Israel, greeted by 
the hosannas of the people and honored by 
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royalty. Have not the rains descended like 
music on the parched fields? Have not the 
dews fallen in holy benediction? Springs leap 
out of the old rocks, and brooks swell and flow 
singing down the valleys. In happy prospect 
the children gather the lilies again and Sharon 
is all ablush with roses; Carmel’s slopes are 
green with thrifty vines and the cattle on a 
thousand hills grow sleek and fat; gaunt famine 
has vanished and sweet prosperity goes laugh- 
ing and dancing through the land. But Jezebel 
has sworn an oath. Maddened at the recital of 
the prophet’s triumph on Carmel, enraged at 
the slaughter of the priests of Baal, this royal 
tigress sends hissing through her teeth a desper- 
ate vow, to kill Elijah. For once in his life the 
brave old prophet turned and fled. The famine 
could not frighten him; the storms of the 
mountains never made him quail; the king 
could not disconcert “him; 450 wild, howling 
priests of Baal never made him tremble, but 
when Jezebel spoke her mind, ‘‘he arose, and 
went for his life.”” He left Jezreel at as quick 
a pace as he entered when he beat the chariot 
of Ahab; he was now straining every muscle 
to distance the chariot of Jezebel. He flees to 
the wilderness, and in the solitude beneath the 
juniper tree for once seems to lose his self- 
poise, his superb, all-mastering confidence. He 
had been an independent, fearless, self-sufficient 
man, standing against the fashionable tendency 
and drift of the times; but now, where he was 
strong he becomes weak and uncertain. The 
strain has been too much even for his rugged 
moral constitution and he is ready to give up 
and die. In his zeal and in the flush of success 
he imagined he was doing it all, that no one else 
was taking any important part in the reforma- 
tion, and it was most discouraging. Again, even 
the strongest, most independent men who are 
aiming to advance the public weal like to be 
appreciated. But, if, after a faithful, heroic bat- 
tling against evil and a successful work of good 
done for the people, one is not appreciated and 
hears no words of commendation and sym- 
pathy, but becomes the target of abuse and the 
victim of a revengeful fanaticism, he will be 
apt to lose his courage and his public-spirited 
ambition. 

While Elijah, as a refugee, is seeking safety 
in the solitude of the wilderness, God still 
keeps him. While Jezebel is hunting him, 
angels are ministering unto him. Ordered to 
Horeb he finds a cave there and lodges in it. 
Strange place for so large a man! Trying to 
get away from Jezebel and the world; trying, 
also, to escape from conscience and from the 
Guardian Angel, from duty and from God, like 
the philosopher, Hobbes, he would, if it were 
possible, find a-hole to crawl into out of the 
world. He is suffering the temptations of dis- 
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couragement. What small places discouraged 
men do sometimes creep into! ‘‘What doest 
thou here, Elijah?’’ It is the voice of God or 
conscience. Your place is not in the cave, but 
on the mountain. And there he stands once 
more—ou the heights. A tempest sweeps in 
fury down, the rocks are riven by the thunder- 
bolt, but Elijah heeds it not.. An earthquake 
follows the storm, and Horeb reels and stag- 
gers, but Elijah seems all unmindful of the 
awful and sublime spectacle. Then fire leaps 
out of the sky and flames up from the bowels 
of the mountain as though it were an Aitna or 
Vesuvius, but Elijah stands unmoved. After 
the thunders are hushed and the mountain has 
ceased to rock with earthquake convulsions, 
and the fires have subsided, there comes ‘‘a 
still small voice.” The prophet starts from 
his reverie, hides his face in his mantle and 
hurries toward the cave. A voice, the ‘‘still 
_ small voice,’? arrests him, and he realizes he is 
with God in that awful'solitude. He there bit- 
terly complains of the corruption of the times 
and the universal apostasy, claims to be alone 
in the work of reform, and that he is living in 
constant peril of his life. Then he learns a 
great and wholesome lesson, for he is given 
the assurance that he is not the only living 
man who is in sympathy with the reform move- 
ment. The silent prayers of 7,000 in Israel 
were daily going up to God, and in the scenes 
which he had witnessed on Horeb the lesson 
was taught him that in those prayers there was 
more power than in all the fierce and awful 
demonstrations of Carmel, or in the outward 
pomp and ceremony of religious formalism, or 
even in the afflicting providences that had vis- 
ited the land. Elijah was not alone. No other 
man came forth to champion the cause of God 
before the people; no other lifted his voice in 
stern denunciation and warning; no other 
called down fire from heaven; no other chal- 
lenged the apostate nation to the test on Car- 
mel; but many were still praying to God who 
did not bow the knee to Baal, and: in those 
prayers there was a silent power of which the 
hot-souled and impetuous man of action was 
ignorant. 

Elijah went from Horeb a braver, stronger 
soul than ever. He found in Elisha a sympa- 
thetic fellow-reformer and with him toiled, 
like Luther with Melanchthon in a later age, 
for the suppression of vice and unbelief, the 
overthrow of superstition, and the enlighten- 
ment of his country. Undoubtedly the work 
of the reformers had created a reaction against 
idolatry and in favor of Jehovah-worship which 
resulted in new displays of God’s favor and 
protecting providence. The successful resist- 
ance of the Syrian invasion led by Benhadad 
was a proof of God’s favor, since Ahab’s tri- 











ELIJAH COMMUNES WITH GOD. 


umph had been prophesied. Ahab himself, 
however, proved a most cowardly, unpatriotic, 
and pusillanimous general and king during the 
whole affair. He offered to surrender at the 
first demand of Benhadad, but the more patri- 
otic senators and people would not have it so. 
The attack on Samaria was repulsed, the Syr- 
ians fled before the young princes of Israel, 
and Benhadad, reeling from his tent too drunk 
to give a sensible command, struggled into his 
saddle and with drunken frenzy escaped for his 
life. -In the second invasion at the return of 
the year, Benhadad was repulsed and 100,000 
Syrian infantry were slain in a day. Ahab dis- 
played very inferior military genius and dem- 
onstrated his lack of loyalty in the conditions 
of surrender which he accepted from Benhadad, 
and by the unholy alliance into which he en- 
tered with the Syrians. But the basest wicked- 
ness of Ahab and Jezebel manifested itself in 
the robbery and murder of a private citizen 
whose thrifty vineyard bordered on the royal 
domain in sight of the palace at Samaria. The 
murder of Banquo and of Duncan, the king of 
Scotland, by the ambitious Macbeth, and the 
assassination of Henry VI. and Edward V., 
instigated by Richard III. of England, were 
royal in character as compared with the con- 
spiracy which Jezebel instigated against Na- 
both, resulting in his death and the confiscation 
of his vineyard. Ahab had proposed that Na- 
both commit a crime against his own heirs and 
against the law of the land by trading him the 
vineyards which he had inherited, and which 
by the law of tribal inheritance could not be 
sold or given away. Unable to secure the 
vineyard by the illegal method proposed, the 
king was in great distresss of mind until Jeze- 
bel took it upon herself to secure the coveted 
prize by a conspiracy which ended in the mur- 
der of Naboth. 

So atrocious was this crime, committed 
against an humble citizen by royalty itself, 
that Elijah was once more roused to a fearful 
pitch of holy indignation and met the king 
with a scathing rebuke for his crime of murder 
and robbery, and prophesied to his face his 
violent death and the utter extinction of his 
royal house. Soon after this, Ahab sought the 
aid of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, in an ambi- 
tious design to capture Ramoth Gilead from 
the king of Syria. Even in this enterprise the 
mean and villainous character of Ahab mani- 
fested itself on the field of battle. Evidently 
he had premeditated the sacrifice of Jehosh- 
aphat, equal to an out-and-out assassination. 
For, with a cunning worthy of him, he went 
into battle disguised, but suggested that Je- 
hoshaphat array himself in royal uniform. By 
this plan he hoped the king of Judah would 
become the target of the enemy’s arrows and 
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DEATH OF AHAB—CALLING OF ELISHA. 


be slain, while he would himself he protected 
by his disguise, and thus escape. As he had 
anticipated, the enemy’s attack was directed 
against the person of Jehoshaphat by special 
command of the Syrian king, who mistook 
him for the king of Israel. Jehoshaphat saved 
himself by revealing his identity. But Ahab 
did not escape; there flew across the field a 
chance arrow from an unknown bow; it found 
the joint of Ahab’s harness, and wounded him 
to the death. Although he lingered through 
the day and did not leave the field, he sank at 
evening in his blood-stained chariot. His army 
gave up the fight and bore their dead king to 
Samaria where, as they ,washed the royal 
chariot, the dogs licked up his blood as Elijah 
had prophesied they would. 
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Ahaziah’s reign, following Ahab’s, was of 
short duration. A fall from his upper cham- 
ber resulted in injuries from which he died two 
years after he ascended the throne. Elijah ap- 
pears again in this reign to prophesy the death 
of the king, and when the king sends out a 
company of soldiers to bring the prophet in a 
prisoner, he again commands the very fires of 
heaven, which smite the soldiers as with the 
lightning of death. When at last he comes 
into the king’s presence he rebukes him for 
sending to a prophet of Baal instead of to the 
prophet of the Lord to learn the issue of the 
injuries he had’received from his fall. Again 
he predicts the king’s death, which prediction 
is soon fulfilled and Jehoram succeeds to the 
throne of Israel. 


CHAPTER: V. 
ELISHA. 


NOTHER prophet is now about to inherit 
uN the mantle of Elijah — Elisha, the hus- 
bandman. The first time we see him he 
is plowing with twelve yoke of oxen in a local- 
ity of the valley of the Jordan called, ‘‘ The 
meadow of the dance.’ As he plods along 
after the lolling cattle, with no ambition be- 
yond that of being a thrifty farmer, with no 
dreams but of harvests and plenty, a strange 
man comes striding toward him across the 
field; a dark, hairy, stern-browed man, who, 
without a word, throws his mantle upon the 
plowman and strides on and out of Sight. In 
this eccentric fashion Elijah has called Elisha 
to become his successor in the line of the proph- 
ets. No more plowing for this farmer of the 
Jordan valley. He makes a feast of two of his 
oxen, burns his plow, and gives himself up to 
a preparation for his great mission. No man 
ever with firmer resolution shut off his own 
retreat from duty by burning the bridges or 
the ships behind him than did Elisha when he 
burnt his plow and roasted his oxen. 

The divine wisdom often picks up a man for 
use just where human conceit would not be apt 
to look for him. Providence took a cattle- 

‘raiser in Abraham and made him the sire of a 
mighty race. He took a slave in Joseph and 
made him a prime minister. He took a found- 
ling in Moses and made him history’s greatest 
law-giver. He took a shepherd in David and 
made him a poet and a king. He took a cap- 
tive in Daniel and made him a liberator. He 
took a fisherman in John and made him the 
Revelator. He took a tentmaker in Paul and 
made him the apostle of Christianity to the 
Roman empire. He took the son of a swarthy 
miner in Luther and made him a reformer. He 








took a tinker in Bunyan and made him an in- 
spired dreamer. He took a spinner in Living- 
stone and made him the light of Africa. He 
took a frontiersman and railsplitter in Lincoln 
and made him the Emancipator. He took a 
plowman in Elisha and made him a prophet. 
We hear nothing of him until seven or eight 
years later, at the close of Elijah’s career, when 
we find him a constant companion of his grand 
old master. He seemed to be looking for an 
uncommon and triumphant close to Elijah’s 
career and he acted as though the glorious end 
were not far off. Elijah is not to die of hunger 
in the wilderness, nor beneath the juniper tree 
of grief and disappointment, nor in the gloomy 
cave of the rocks, nor in dungeon and chains, 
nor by the fire or sword, nor even on the moun- 
tains, as did Moses in the olden time. Did his 
quick ear once catch the far-off sound of abun- 
dance of rain which no other ears could hear ? 
And now, while walking on Jordan’s banks 
with his loved disciple, and passing dry shod 
through the stream which parted its waters be- 
fore the sweep of his mantle, does not the keen- 
eared old prophet catch the distant sound as of 
the opening of mighty gates, the trampling of 
swift hoofs, and the rumbling of golden wheels 
beyond where the thunders sleep and the glori- 
ous stars keep sentinel? Watch him! Look at 
him once again! Majestic man! How tall he 
looks, and grand, and kingly! No poet ever 
fancied nor artist ever delineated so noble a 
form. Not Angelo’s ‘‘Moses,’’ not the Rho- 
dian ‘*Colossus,’’ not Phidian ‘‘Jupiter,’’ not 
Homeric ‘‘ Agamemnon ’’ wears half the dig- 
nity, and strength, and nobleness, of this great 
prophet of the living God as he mounts the 
gleaming chariot of Israel] and sweeps, a plumed 
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victor, to the skies. Out of that sad, degener- 
ate age rose the grandest character that adorns 
the history of God’s prophet’s in the earth, 
showing that the grace of God may conquer 
circumstances and environment and make char- 
acters more just and noble than the times, and 
inspire lives which are in sublime contradiction 
of the false philosophy which may dominate 
society. During the reign of the Athenian 
tyrants the wise and virtuous Socrates teaches 
his philosophy; in Nero’s dark and bloody time 
Seneca gives forth his light in Rome; out of 
the political turmoil, ecclesiastical corruption, 
and religious degeneracy of the thirteenth cen- 
‘tury Dante rises in Italy; when Florence is 
given up to worldliness and social impurity a 
Savonarola appears to preach righteousness; in 
the cruel, oppressive, and superstitious days of 
Richard Il. of England a Wycliffe becomes the 
morning star of reformation; during the reigns 
of Israel’s wicked, idolatrous kings appears the 
‘rophet Elijah. 

If it was ever proved true that ‘‘ Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown,’’ it must have 
been during the unhappy and eventful reign of 
Jehoram, who succeeded his brother Ahaziah 
on the throne of Israel. Rebellions that were 
brewing even so early as Ahab’s reign now 
broke forth in all their fury. This king in- 
herited trouble. Invasion, rebellion, and fam- 
ine combined to bring distress upon the rapidly 
declining kingdom. For reasons of state Jeho- 
tam refused to give in his personal adherence 
to the Baal-worship which had been so earn- 
estly supported by Ahab and Jezebel, but he 
still adhered to the calf-worship instituted by 
Jeroboam. During this reign the Moabite re- 

_ bellion, led on by Mesha, broke forth, and Jeho- 
ram, though aided as we have seen by the kings 
of Edom and of Judah, was not able to subdue 
it. The Syrians, moreover, kept up a series of 
predatory incursions into the land which cul- 
minated in a most determined siege of Samaria 
by Benhadad and his allied chiefs. This siege 
was attended by a famine which brought upon 
the people indescribable suffering, so that they 
were driven in their insanity to most horrible 
and inhuman extremes to satisfy their hunger. 

At that time as much as $5 was demanded for 
a quart of beans and $20 for the head of an ass, 
nor could food be had for love nor money. 
Women, in that frenzy of starvation, boiled 
and ate their own children. 
but one of the 350, or more, that have visited 
humanity in the course of history, but it was 
one of the most distressing. In studying the 
philosophy of these dreadful evils it has been 
found that they have resulted from such various 
causes as drought, frost, storms, earthquakes, 
destructive insects, ignorance of agricultural 
science, and war. In this instance war and 





This famine was’ 





REBELLION, INVASION, AND FAMINE. 
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_drought combined to bring scarcity of food and 


the consequent miseries. Rarely have people 
been pushed to the extremity of eating human 
flesh, but this instance does not stand alone in 
the cruel history of famines. In England, since 
the beginning of the Christian era, the people 
have at times been driven to the necessity of 
eating the bark of trees, of making bread of 
fern roots, and even of eating the flesh of 
horses, dogs, cats, and vermin. Dufresnoy is 
authority for the statement that in the fifth cen- 
tury Italy was visited by such destitution that 
parents ate their children, as Josephus declares 
was also done in Jerusalem during the siege of 
Titus. As late as the eleventh century of the 
Christian era, Egypt suffered a seven years’ 
famine, during which the people not only de- 
voured dogs and cats, purchased at a high price, 
but even ate animals that died-of diseases, and 
finally hesitated not at making food of human 
corpses. The calamity that befell Israel had its 
natural causes; it was of the Lord, but of the 
Lord because according to natural laws. The 
people’s idolatries had enervated them. Sen- 
suality had been introduced with the Baal and 
Venus worship which caused a rapid deteriora- 
tion of the physical strength and moral vigor 
of the people. They could no longer marshal 
a large and victorious army of soldiers to resist 
invasion. Nor could they puta great industrial 
army into the field to develop the resources of 
the land. Their men were puny, effeminate, 
cowardly creatures, whose sensualisms had 
sapped their energies and quenched their spirit 
of honor, valor, and true manhood. Hence, 
the perpetual invasions of neighboring nations 
encouraged by their weakness, and hence in 
large manner the famine in spite of the drought 
was the result of industrial enervation, physical 
deterioration, and the generally demoralizing 
influence of base, unchaste idolatries. 

The king, blinded by his own sensualism, 
could not understand the philosophy of Israel’s 
misfortunes. To his shallow mind, Elisha, the 
prophet of Jehovah, was responsible for the 
famine. Just as the corrupt politicians of 
Florence blamed Savonarola for the calamities 
which he only predicted, and as Ahab made 
Elijah responsible for the woes which he had 
prophesied, so Jehoram accused Elisha of 
bringing the famine upon Samaria, and vowed 
he would have the prophet’s head. While in 
this national decline ‘‘ one woe doth tread upon 
another’s heels,’’? the people were witnessing 
displays of God’s power by their devoted 
prophet which should have convinced them 
of the error and sin of idolatry and won them 
back to the old paths of faith and righteous- 
ness. One light shone brightly and steadily 
in the darkness and storm of those troublous 
times. Elisha was a worthy successor of Eli- 


. the works-of his master. 


A WORTHY SUCCESSOR OF ELIJAH. 


jah in the line of the prophets. It had been 
Elisha’s prayer, that double the spirit of Eli- 
jah might rest on him. When the grand and 
heroic old Tishbite ascended in triumph from 
Jordan’s banks, his faithful disciple cried: 
“My father, my father, the chariot of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof.’’ This was doubt- 
less a common phrase, expressive of the power 
and influence of the great man of God, and 
was equivalent to saying: ‘‘The strength of 
Israel has departed.’’ Elijah was to the nation 
its truest defense and its greatest power, its 
“chariot and horsemen.’’ 

It is not seldom that one man comes to be 
recognized as of more value to the nation than 
all the chariots and horsemen of war. Philip 
of Macedon was made to stand in greater fear 
of Demosthenes and his oratory than of all the 
armies and navies of the Athenians. The in- 
vading nations came to dread the power of 
God’s prophets more than all the chariots and 
horsemen of Israel, for, when an Elijah or Eli- 
sha foretold the triumph of Israel’s army, 
the enemy knew they were doomed, because 
the God of the prophets fought against them 
and for the children of Israel. When a veteran 
commander of the Greek navy was approached 
by his men with the discouraging intelligence : 
“The ships of the enemy number more than 
ours,’’ he replied: ‘‘ How many ships do you 
reckon me?’’ So might Elijah have said: 
“How many chariots and horsemen do you 
reckon me?’’ When an old soldier in Spain 
caught sight of Wellington as he passed by 
him for the first time after his return to the 
army, he cried out with enthusiasm: ‘‘ Bless 
my eyes! I had rather see thee come back than 
see 10,000 men come to help us.’? When Elisha 
saw his master vanish, he felt that the power 
and very salvation of Israel had departed, ‘‘ the 
chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.’’ 
But no; God had not withdrawn himself, nor 
had he recalled the spirit of prophecy. The 
mantle of Elijah fell at Elisha’s feet, the 

' prophetic office remained, and with it the spirit 
and power of the supernatural, for as Elisha 
caught up the sacred mantle and smote the 
waters of Jordan, lo! they parted as when Eli- 
jah himself wrapped the mantle together and 
smote them. The sons of the prophets, be- 
holding the miracle, hailed Elisha as a true 
successor of Elijah, and as they shouted : ‘‘ The 
spirit of Elijah doth rest upon Elisha,” they 
bowed before him in acknowledgment of his 
divine endowment with the prophetic spirit, 
and in recognition of the fact that supernatur- 
alism as a force in history was perpetual in its 
providential activity. In proof of his divine 
mission Elisha wrought miracles which, in 
number and importance, were not inferior to 
By the power of 
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God in him the son of the Shunammite widow 
was raised to life, the poisonous pottage was 
rendered harmless and wholesome, the twenty 
barley loaves were multiplied to feed bounti- 
fully an hundred persons, the iron axe was 
made to float upon the water, Naaman, the 
Syrian general, was healed of his leprosy, and 
many other wonders were wrought. But no 
doubt Elisha himself was the greatest miracle 
of his age; a miracle of character, of right- 
eousness, of faith. Nations do not see until 
the great life has been lived and has _ be- 
come a conspicuous part of the best history ‘of 
the past that that life is the greatest thing in 
that history. The power of such a man is not 
understood; people generally are as blind to 
the supernatural or providential influences ac- 
companying a righteous soul into history as 
was the servant of Elisha blind to the prophet’s 
power when the Syrian host descended upon 
Dothan to seize and take him away captive. 
Alarmed at the multitude of horses and chari- 
ots that compassed the city, the fearful servant 
cried : ‘‘ What shall we do?”’ when, in proof of 
the fact that ‘‘they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them,’ Elisha prayed 
God to open the young man’s eyes, and he saw 
‘‘the mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha.’’ If there had been 
need, doubtless there were times when God 
might have opened the people’s eyes to see 
not horses and chariots of fire but ministering 
angels, seraphs of mercy, round about the 
prophet. While the king was hunting him, 
and the king’s servant was commanded to be- 
head him, the good prophet was praying for 
and prophesying better times. In answer to 
that prayer and in fulfillment of that prophesy 
the Syrians raised the siege, deserted their 
camp, and in their precipitate haste left behind 
them sufficient provisions to relieve the city of 
its distress and famine. 

Elisha proved himself a veritable king- 
maker, extending his prophetic jurisdiction 
over Syria as well as Israel, and in fulfillment 
of his word, Hazael, one of Benhadad’s gen- 
erals, succeeded him on the throne of Syria, 
though he assassinated the old king by smoth- 
ering him in his bed. The courage and faith- 
fulness of God’s prophet were fully tested 
when the forebodings of the calamitous results 
of the fulfillment of his prophecy broke his 
patriotic heart and caused him to weep as he 
addressed the Syrian general. He foresaw that 
Hazael would become a powerful scourge to 
the children of Israel; a barbarous, heartless, 
and cruel invader; yet he could not shrink 
from his high duty of foretelling Benhadad’s 
downfall and Hazael’s ascendency. 

The fears of Elisha were soon realized, as 
Hazael proceeded with dispatch to inyade the 
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dominion of Israel. _Jehoram was. joined by 
Ahaziah, the king of Judah. They met the 
Syrian invader and engaged in battle at Ra- 
moth Gilead, where the Syrians. proved. vic- 
torious and Jehoram was wounded. As the 
king of Israel, suffering from his wound, ac- 
companied by the king of Judah, returned to 
Jezreel he little dreamed that disaster and 
death were there in store for him. While Je- 
horam was resting and recovering at Jezreel 
revolution was brewing in his army. 

Elisha foretold the enthronement of Jeho- 
-ram’s general Jehu, as king over Israel, and 
he sent a son of the prophets with oil to anoint 
Jehu and reveal to him his royal destiny. The 
captain of the king’s hosts was accordingly 
hailed as king by the army. He immediately 
proceeded to make good his claims to imperial 
power by leading his legions to Jezreel-where 
Jehoram was visiting his mother, Jezebel, and 
Ahaziah, the king of Judah. 

Jehu was a man of great dash and impetuos- 
ity, a sort of Marshal Ney, or Sheridan, who 
came on. like the. whirlwind or struck the 
enemy with the suddenness and force of the 
thunderbolt. The watchmen knew he was ad- 
vancing on Jezreel,,for he drove furiously like 
Jehu. After the king had sent messenger after 
messenger who had not returned, but had been 
consigned to the rear of. the advancing army, 
he mounted his royal chariot and went forth 
in person to jnquire the cause of the army’s 
approach. When he learned Jehu’s mission 
and discovered: treason ,and revolution, ex- 
pressing his: fears to -Ahaziah, he turned to 
retreat, but the general’s arrow flew uner- 
ringly to his heart and as he sunk in his royal 
chariot Jehu’s captain hurled the dead body to 
the ground, and lo! the place was in the vine- 
yard of Naboth which Jehoram’s. father and 
mother, Ahab and Jezebel, had appropriated by 
robbery and murder. Ahaziah was also over- 
taken in his flight and slain, and his body was 
‘borne in his chariot back to Jerusalem for 
burial. 

Jehu had overthrown two kings and captured 
a throne. As the soldier-king advanced tri- 
umphantly into Jezreel, the wretched Jezebel, 
painted and bejeweled beyond all modesty, 
greeted him tauntingly from her window, but 
ere the words of insult were out of her. mouth 
she was hurled to the pavement below to be 
trampled on by the war horses of Jehu and to 
be torn to pieces by the dogs of the city. Eli- 
jah had foreseen this awful fate of the idola- 
trous Zidonian wife of Ahab who had brought 
such corruption, disaster, and misery to the 
nation. The prophet had foretold, some fifteen 
years before, that the very dogs should eat-her 
ly the walls of Jezreel. Jehu exterminated 
the family of Ahab. Wholesale slaughter fol- 





SYRIAN, INVASION—USURPATION OF JEHU. , 


lowed his victory. He was a.man of ‘plood; a 


ferocious soldier who seemed to think he was 
doing God service in destroying all the work- 
ers of iniquity. He was an iconoclast and 


began to uproot and destroy the detestable 


Baal-worship which had been so universally 
substituted for the worship of Jehovah. Bya 
cunning and deceitful piece of strategy, he de- 
stroyed the worshipers of Baal in Samaria- 
The multitude had, by royal edict, been called 
to the place of idolatrous worship. They came 


-unsuspectingly to join in the service which, 


they were given to understand, was not only 
sanctioned but commanded by the king. When 


| the place of assembly was crowded with the 


devotees of Baal, a general massacre was or- 
dered. The soldiers rushed in and hewed down 
the people with the sword. The image of Baal 
was shattered, and the very building was torn 
down and rebuilt as a draught house. Jehu, 
however, did not return to the pure worship of 
Jehovah, but still tolerated.and sanctioned as 
the national religion the calf-worship, or the 
the cult of Apis, introduced by the first king 
of Israel, Jeroboam. 

It was during the reign of Jehu that the 
signs of the times indicated the beginning of 
the end of Israel’s national power and history. 
“In those days the Lord began to cut Israel 
short.’? Idolatry had almost run its course; it 
had well-nigh sapped the nation of its virtue . 
and its life. The arms of Israel grew weaker 
every hour; the strength of the invading na- 
tions became more and more irresistible. Ha- 
zael began to be felt in all the coasts of Israel, 
but Jehu seems to have lost his dash and vigor 
and made no determined or successful resist- 
ance as the insolent and inhuman Syrian smote 
them from the Jordan eastward. This Syrian 
devastation continued through the reign of 
Jehoahaz. until. the army of Israel was reduced 
to 50. horsemen, 10 chariots, and 10,000: foot- 
men. What a decline of military power from 
the days when Jeroboam was.able to put into 
the field 800,000; or at lowest estimate 80,co0, 
mighty men of valor! What a comment on 
the degenerating influence of a sensual idol- 
atry! Nations that had stood in awe of Israel 
a century before now held her in contempt. 
She seemed for one spasmodic season of revival 
in the reign of Jehoash to reassert her pristine 
independence and military spirit. Three suc- 
cessive times, in fulfillment of Elisha’s proph- 
ecy, Jehoash met and defeated the Syrian 
invaders and regained lost territory. When 
Amaziah, king of Judah, insolently challenged 
him to war, he met him face to face at Beth- 
shemesh, defeated him and took him captive, 
marched upon Jerusalem, broke down the 
walls, and despoiled the Temple and the royal 
palace of their treasures of silver and gold. 


THE VICTORY AND LOSS OF ISRAEL. 


For the first time in the history of this national 
division had Israel been able to overcome Judah 
so completely; for the first time did Israel’s 
arms assail and destroy the walls of the Holy 
City; for the first time did the descendants of 
Jacob lay profane hands on the Temple and rob 
it of that precious furniture which symbolized 
the faith of a high and righteous ancestry. No 
reacquisition of territory, no spoils of sacred 
temple and royal palace, however, could com- 
pensate Israel for one great loss which she 
suffered in the reign of Jehoash. Elisha the 
prophet, who had been the light of Israel for 
many years, who had been divine truth, wis- 
dom and power to five eventful reigns, passed 
away. 
side and cried, as Elisha himself had cried 
when Elijah ascended: ‘‘ My father, my father, 
the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” 
Royalty acknowledged that the strength of 
Israel was not in her arms or in her revenues, 
but rather in the prophet of the living God. 
It was in those last moments that Elisha 
promised deliverance from the power of the 
invading Syrians. ‘He commanded the king 
to bring bow and arrows and open the win- 
_dow of the sick chamber toward the east. 

Then as the king placed the shaft to the string, 
held the bow with a strong, firm hand and 
drew the arrow to the head, the thin, tremi- 
bling hands of the dying prophet rested on the 
hands of the king and Elisha huskily cried: 
“‘Shoot!’? Away sped the arrow. It meant 
that Jehoash should free the land from Syria. 
The king grasped the remaining arrows at the 
bidding of the prophet and struck the ground 
three times in token of the three several vic- 
tories which he should gain over the nation’s 
enemy. Elisha was disappointed; the king 
should have continued to strike until there 
had been given the’ promise of the utter 
déstruction of Syria. 

But Elisha’s work, and Jehoash’s as well, 
passed on to others. The prophet, however, 
in his: death, was still the embodiment of 
supernatural energy. The dead coming in 
contact with his lifeless body were reanimated 
and the miracle of resurrection occurred in his 
very tomb. Did it not mean that the power of 
the good man survived him? In the memory 
of him perpetuated, is there not the inspira- 
tional power of new life? Others shall touch 
that life if only in thought, if only by study 
and contemplation of its virtues, and be raised 


The king bowed weeping at his bed- 
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thereby out of nothingness, out of oblivion 
and death, into a virtuous self-assertion, into 
positive being, into great purpose and high 
aim, into immortal activity. At the tombs of 
the great and good the generations of progres- 
sive humanity catch the spirit and power of 
fresh life. Ambition of the high and holy sort 
is kindled anew when men walk among the 
tombs of poets, heroes, philanthropists, and 
statesmen, who sleep in stately Westminster 
of England, in Santa Croce of Florence, in the 
Pantheon of France. And when the nation’s 
children lay the flowers on the graves of our 
soldier dead there seems to come from this 
laureled and sanctified dust the power of a new 
patriotism, the awakening inspiration of an 
immortal heroism, an energy that creates 
within the spirit of self-sacrifice and brother- 
hood. 

Oh, that a dying nation might have touched 
that prophet’s tomb and caught therefrom the 
power of a new life! As Robert Hall said: ‘TI 
buried my materialism in the grave of my 
father;’’ how grand it would have been if 


' Israel could have said: ‘‘ We buried our idola- 


try in the tomb of our prophet!’ They might 
have been able to say, if they would: ‘‘ From 
that tomb, from the last touch of the good and 
mighty man, from thinking on him as he slept 
and on the life he lived, the power he had, the 
truths he taught, and the light his spirit shed 
abroad, we have come endowed with a new 
purpose, a new faith, a new life.” 

There was power in Elisha’s bones to raise 
the dead, but it had been proved that, with all 
his divine illumination, his prophetic spirit, 
his gift of miracles, his divine wisdom, he had 
not the power morally to revive a nation dying 
of idolatry and sensuality. Israel had two 
great prophets during the history of her sepa- 
rate national existence. These prophets — Eli- 
jah and Elisha — were endowed with the two- 
fold gift of prophecy and miracles. They were 
not men of letters, but of action. They left 
the world no contribution to literature; their 
names belong wholly to the history of events. 
They had no history to write, but much to 
make. They were oral: teachers of the truth 
which inspired them, and in this respect dif 
fered somewhat, if not quite significantly, 
from such prophets as Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
Jeremiah, whose names hereafter belong to 
the literature of God’s people as well as to 
their history. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPHETISM. 


HE progressive evolution of prophetism 
may be traced through a thousand years 
or more of sacred history. The func- 

tions of the prophetic office become more and 
more numerous and diversified, while the power 
of the prophet grows in historical significance 
with the unfoldings of Hebrew nationalism 


and the culminating development of the Mes- - 


sianic idea. 

The prophet, in all this providential history, 
has been a medium of divine communication. 
Through him has poured the stream of moral 
light by which the divine wisdom has revealed 
to the world the paths of righteousness and 
truth. 

In the far-off time of the Abrahamic begin- 
nings of sacred history, in a dream, God desig- 
nated Abraham to Abimelech asa prophet. The 
prophetical function was then apparently lim- 
ited to the gift of intercessory prayer. 
Aaron was appointed as Moses’ prophet doubt- 
less it was intended that he should be no more 
than a counselor of his chief, or, possibly, his 
spokesman, since Moses had originally no such 
gift in public, diplomatic, or forensic speech as 
Aaron. 
the Wilderness and were murmuring against 
the manna, which had become a very monot- 
onous if not almost nauseating diet, Moses 
sought God for aid to bear the burden of re- 
sponsibility which was crushing him down. It 
was then that Moses, in obedience to God’s 
commands, called together seventy of the eld- 
ers and officers of the people, and they re- 
ceived an endowment of the same spirit which 
rested upon Moses, therewith to share with 
him the burdens of official responsibility. 
When the spirit came upon them they began 
to prophesy. This may signify, simply, that 
they began to speak and to teach the people by 
explaining the ways of God, exhorting to faith- 
fulness, and encouraging them with promises 
of coming good. This spirit fell upon the eld- 
ers and officers as they were assembled at the 
tabernacle. Others received the same endow- 
ment; although they did not observe the for- 
mality of meeting with the elders they were 
evidently fit men to be intrusted with the 
power of exhortation and the spirit of proph- 
ecy. Eldad and Medad gathered a company of 
the discouraged and complaining people about 
them in the camp and broke forth in prophecy 
or exhortation, haranguing them in cheerful, 
hopeful terms and helping them to look toward 
the brighter future. A complaint was lodged 
against these two sanguine stump-speakers of 


When ' 


When the children of Israel were in 








the camp, these optimistic prophets of better 
things, which brought from Moses the excla- 
mation: ‘‘ Would God that all the Lord’s peo- 
ple were prophets.’’ Would that they all were 
looking on the bright side of things, talking 
hopefully and teaching the true doctrines of 
providence! . Here, for the first time, appears 
the idea of special spiritual endowment for the 
exercise of the prophetic function. The spirit 
that rested on Moses was imparted to the eld- 
ers, and without any ceremony or ecclesiastical 
formality it came upon Eldad and Medad. 
The possibility of all the Lord’s people be- 
coming prophets in that limited sense may be 
implied from the exclamation of Moses; the 
fitness for that work was but the endowment 
of the Spirit: ‘‘ Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon them.’’ The gift of miracles 
of visions, of dreams, or of foretelling future 
events need not have accompanied, save in 
exceptional cases, the spirit of prophecy. Evi- 
dently the gift of visions was early bestowed 
upon certain prophets who were at first called 
Seers. When God appeared to Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam in the tabernacle at Hazeroth, he 
said: ‘If there bea prophet among you, I, the 
Lord, will make myself known unto him in a 
vision, and will speak unto him in a dream.”’ 

The seeing of visions and the dreaming of 
dreams appears to be a new function of the 
prophetic office. God’s communication with 
Moses was not by dream or vision, but face to 
face. That privilege was granted to Moses 
only. From this time on, the prophet who be- 
came the agent of a divine communication to 
the people must have received the communica- 
tion by the vision or dream, or by such an en- 
dowment of the spirit as came upon the seventy 
elders. When the time was ripe for this kind 
of communications, and the prophetic office as- 
sumed an essential importance in the develop- 
ment both of the monotheistic and Messianic 
idea, God promised his chosen race a prophet 
from the ranks of the common people. The 
people had requested that God reveal himself 
no more by fire nor by strange and supernatural 
voice. In answer to this request, which was in- 
spired by their awe and fear, God promised to 
raise them up a seer from their midst into 
whose mouth he would put his words. Thus 
the prophet came to be more than a gifted 
teacher or preacher; he came to be the inspired 
medium of the communication of God’s thought 
to man. He began to speak as he was moved 
by the Spirit, and he spake the word which 
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PROPHETIC POWER—INFLUENCE OF THE PROPHETS. 


God, by inspiration, put into his mouth. He 
was the oracle of God. The power to foretell 
events becomes now a gift inseparable from the 
prophetic office. One of the tests of the true 
prophet —a negative test it is true — was to be 
recognized in this, that ‘‘when a prophet 
speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing 
follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not spoken, but the 
prophet had spoken it presumptuously. 

So important was this office that the people 
were held responsible for their treatment of the 
divine communications which proceeded from 
the prophet’s lips. ‘‘ Whosoever will not 
hearken unto my words which he shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him.’? More- 
over, death was the penalty for the presumption 
of speaking a word in God’s name which God 
had not commanded to be spoken. The person 
whom God called to this high and holy minis- 
try was more than a gifted philosopher, law- 
maker, teacher, or poet; more than a Plato, an 
Aristides, a Lycurgus, a Homer. The poetical 
affatus did not constitute him a prophet; 
philosophical acumen did not make him a seer; 
learning, logic, and eloquence did not author- 
ize him to speak in the name of God. The gift 
of the Spirit and the gift of the divine word 
to speak to men, were essential to prophetic 
authority and power. 

As Hebrew theocracy developed toward in- 
stitutional government and a definite monar- 
chial nationalism, this office became a more 
clearly defined institution and shaped itself to 
become an essential part of the new national- 
ism. Samuel was the last prophet of the Jew- 
ish theocracy and the first of the Jewish mon- 
archy. He both witnessed and largely helped 
to effect the religio-political ‘transition from 
a government of judges to a government of 
kings: With Samuel the sacred office took on 
a new importance, and the prophet became a 
most potent political and historical factor. A 
school of the prophets was established, where 
men were educated for the high and influential 
functions of national teachers. What the uni- 
versity or theological seminary is to the Gos- 
pel ministry of to-day, that school was to the 
ministry of the old dispensation of law and 
symbolism. The sons of the prophets or the 
students of those schools prepared themselves 
to perform whatever duties of the prophetic 
office God called them to. They became the 


preachers and teachers of the nation.: They 


explained the law and were recognized as the 
exponent of the theocratic principles of their 
religio-political constitution. To them the 
people looked for instruction in ethics and 
righteousness. All of them were not necessa- 
rily endowed with the gift of miracles or of 
visions, or with the power to foretell future 
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events, nor were they all so filled with the 
Spirit as to become the inspired medzi of verbal 
communications from God. Many of them 
were like the preachers of to-day, only learned, 
righteous, thoroughly consecrated men, who 
spoke the truth as they understood it, ex- 
plained the law as they had the genius to do, 
and exhorted the people to right living with 
all the native earnestness of good and holy 
men, but without any special divine illumina- 
tion or inspiration which made them the infal- 
lible oracles of God. From among them, how- 
ever, God called certain men to exercise such 
power as working miracles, seeing visions, 
dreaming dreams, conveying definite, inspired 
verbal messages to the people and the nation, 
and foretelling future events. 

This latter class became conspicuous in the 
eventful history of Jewish nationalism. From 
their ranks rose the men who wielded greater 
power than kings in national politics, and 
mightier influence than generals on the field of 
battle. From these chosen few came the poets, 
musicians, historians, and ethical writers who 
created the national literature and directed its 
taste and culture. The history of the prophets, 
therefore, cannot be less interesting and in- 
structive than the record of the kings and mil- 
itary heroes of the Jewish people. Had not 
Homer as much to do with the upbuilding of 
Grecian civilization as Themistocles, or De- 
mosthenes as Miltiades? Were not Phidias, 
the artist, and Plato, the philosopher, as liberal 
contributors to Athenian greatness as Pericles? 
The greater history of Germany cannot be writ- | 


ten, with all her emperors and generals, if we ~ 


leave out of the record the names and work of 
Imuther, Goethe, Kant, and Beethoven. The 
glory of France comes from the Calvins, Pas- 
cals, Fenelons, and Victor Hugos, no-less than 
from her Turennes, Colignys, Mirabeaus, and 
Napoleons. Then, with all the pride which 
England takes in Alfred the Great, Elizabeth, 
and Victoria; in Nelson, Wellington, Marlbor- 
ough, and Cromwell, how little, after all, 
would be her boast if she could not inscribe on 
her resplendent scroll of fame the names of 
Wycliffe and Chaucer, Bacon and Hooker, 
Shakespeare and Milton, Wesley and Tenny- 
son. Short as the history of the American 
Republic is, we are glad to put beside the 
names of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant the 
equally glorious names of Mather and Roger 
Williams, Asbury and Channing, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Bryant, and Lowell. 

The prophets of that olden time stood for the 
intellectualism of their age and country. They 
dreamed the nation’s dreams, and sang the 
nation’s songs. From them came the inspira- 
tion of learning, taste, and art. To them is due 
the credit for the nation’s immortality in 
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written and perpetuated history. It was Sam- 
uel’s high distinction to anoint Saul as, king of 
Israel and, after him, great David, But higher 
still was his honor when he established those 
schools of the prophets from which the true 
light of learning and culture was to shine, 
blending with the beauty of poetry, the charm 
of music, the fascinations of art, and the grand- 
eur of history, all the glory of inspired promise, 
heavenly revelations, and divine righteousness. 
Whence came the first suggestion of a temple 
—a temple worthy at once of the purest artistic 
taste of the age, the noble monotheistic con- 
ceptions of the race, and the Messianic signifi- 
cance of Jewish symbolism, Jewish prophecy, 
and Jewish history? That first conception was 
born in the brain of Nathan. All the plans of 
David and all the achievements of Solomon 
which resulted in crowning the sacred mount 
with the temple of cedar and gold, the highest 
triumph of Hebrew taste and art, if not of He- 
brew devotion and hope, were but the blossom 
and fruit of the seed-thought first planted in 
the mind of Nathan the prophet by a divine 
inspiration. Where will you look for the cen- 
ter of the nation’s musical culture and find the 
first endeavorings of that sublime genius which 
was to fill the Temple with lofty strains on the 
day of its memorable dedication? In the school 
of the prophets. If Samuel was not the founder 
of the first musical college, he was doubtless 
the first to introduce the study of music into 
the curriculum of the school of the prophets. 
By Samuel’s direction, Saul, the king, once 
found himself among the prophets, and as he 
met them, a great company coming down from 
the hill of God, their exercises of worship, 
prayers, and praises were accompanied by the 
music of psaltery and tabret, pipe and harp 
which they carried before them. Thus the 
sons of the prophets recognized music to be 
one of the accomplishments of, and, possibly, 
made the mastery of some instrument a part, of 
their preparation for their ministry. 

The more highly developed functions of 
prophetism — which created the great mass of 
the national literature, foretold distant events 
of that history which was yet to be, and set 
forth the signs of the fulfillments of Messianic 
hope and promise —appear almost at the low- 
est pitch of national decline. In the darkest 
political days of all this Jewish history shine 
forth the brightest predictions of the Christ to 
be. Out of the most hopeless and distressing 
times comes the finest and most characteristic 
literature of the Hebrew genius. With the 
worst kings are found the noblest seers. In 
the blackest sky of national misfortune and 


have disappeared. 





EARLIER AND LATER PROPHETS CONTRASTED. 


degeneracy shine the brightest stars of pro- 
phetic song and eloquence. Many of the proph- 
ets following Samuel, and who were remarkable 
for their deeds, made no contribution to the 
national literature, no contribution to the In- 
spired Scripture which was to be the Word of | 
God to all nations and to all ages. Nathan, 
Gad, Ahijah, Jehu, Elijah, and Elisha were 
intimately related to the kings and by their 
influence helped to fashion the character of 
their times. Thus we associate as history- 
makers, Nathan with David, Ahijah with 
Jeroboam, Shemaiah with Rehoboam, Azariah 
with Asa, Jehu with Baasha and Jehoshaphat, 
Elijah with Ahab, and Elisha with Jehoram 
and Jehoash. None of these prophets were 
authors of writings which have come down to 
us. They were all men of action, men of spe- 
cial oral power, who concerned themselves with 
passing events, but some of them wrote no liv- 
ing word for future times, nor seemed endowed 
with the power of foretelling far distant events. 
They prophesied the outcome of a battle or of 
a king’s illness; or of an international conflict, 
but saw not the far-off thing which must come 
to pass, and had no gift of Messianic prophecy. 

But now we come, in the evolution of proph- 
etism, to. what may be called the literary 
prophets—the creators of the Hebrew pro- 
phetic literature. The works of sixteen such 
writers have been preserved. These have been 
divided according to their importance into 
greater and lesser prophets, as the painters of 
early art history have been divided into the 
ranks of the great masters and the little masters. 

The greater prophets are Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, and, possibly, Daniel. From the 
standpoint of literature, these must rank first 
as having left the nation and the world the 
most extensive and important writings. Un- 
doubtedly much of the old Hebrew literature 
has been lost, and from reference to books no 
longer known to exist the Scriptures indicate 
that Nathan, Gad, and Jehu were literary 
prophets. But such productions as ‘The 
Book of Nathan, the prophet,’? ‘‘The Book 
of Gad, the seer,’’? and ‘‘ The Book of Jehu’”’ 
It is possible, however, 
that the future will bring to human knowledge 
these lost books, or fragments of them, or more 
extensive quotations from them than are pre- 
served in the present Scriptures. The archzeo- 
logical research which is rescuing from oblivion 
the literal correspondence of the kings of those 
ancient times may at some most fortunate mo- 
ment find on tile or stone, long buried, the 
song of some forgotten poet or the lost proph- 
ecy of one of the inspired seers. 


CHAPTER VII. ° 


THE MINOR 


OEL, in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
was doubtless the first of those poet- 
prophets who have contributed to the lit- 

erature of the Jews the highly colored word- 
pictures which will ever be recognized, not only 
as the most reliable history of their troublous 
times, but also as the true philosophy of that 
history. Plato reasons well when he holds 
that poetry comes nearer the living truth than 
history. When Joel, with a marvelous flow of 
impassioned metaphor, simile, and allegory, 
describes the religio-political condition of af- 
fairs, it is as though some masterful artist like 
Vernet were painting the history of his own 
age for the Luxembourg of the national litera- 
ture. Whether the prophecy of the coming of. 
the palmerworm, the locust, the cankerworm, 
and the caterpiller is to be literally or figura- 
tively interpreted remains a difficult question. 
Whether the coming of these pestiferous in- 
sects represented the invasions led on by Tig- 
lath-Pileser, Shalmanezer, Sennacherib, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, or stood for the four great 
political powers, Assyrian, Medo-Persian, Mace- 
donian, and Roman, or were actual.and histor- 
ical attacks of these various species of the locust, 
may not be so important as the doctrine taught 
by the prophet that these attacks, and the con- 
sequent famine and suffering, were the natural 
and logical results of turning from Jehovah- 
worship to idolatry. While the prophet cries: 
““Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and sound an 
alarm in my holy mountains,’”’ and with divine 
eloquence warns the nation of its imiminent 
dangers and calamities, he sees far down the 
coming years the light which fills his poetical 
soul with rapture, and ere his short but intense 
and powerful strain is ended he fortells the 
happy time when God shall pour out of his 
spirit upon all flesh; a time of deliverance and 
salvation; a time which Peter, 700 years later, 
believes has dawned when the spirit comes with 
power upon the disciples of Jesus Christ on the 
memorable day of Pentecost. One fact is evi- 
dent in these orations, or poems, of the liter- 
ary prophets: in their Messianic hope they all 
seem inspired, ages before, Tennyson. caught 
the magnificent thought, to foretell 
“That one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,” 

Joel may be accepted as the type of the liter- 
ary prophet, although it will be found that 
while he makes more or less of an impression 
upon his contemporaries and successors, never- 
theless Amos, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, and Hab- 
akkuk, as well as the greater prophets, Isaiah, 
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Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, have marked character- 
istics of their own, individuality of style and 
temper, thought and aim, which preclude the 
supposition that they were copyists of Joel. 
With their diversities of style, they all had in: 
common this high, uncompromising spirit of 
patriotism and righteousness, and hesitated 
not, in the name of Jehovah to denounce idol- 
atry and its attendant corruptions and crimes. 
They feared not the face of man, but boldly, 
before the people and before princes and kings, 
rebuked all forms of unrighteousness and pre- 
dicted the inevitable punishments which God 
was preparing for the nations. 

Amos was a simple herdsman of Tekoa, down 
in the country south of Jerusalem,.and gave 
some attention to raising fruit. He was, in his 
own language, neither ‘‘a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet ’’—that. is to say, he was not 
trained in the schools for. that profession or 
calling. God. called him as he followed the 
flock similarly as he called Elisha at the plow. 
It is significant that when corruption smites a 
nation the little virtue that at any time remains 
is generally found in the humbler ranks of 

ssociety, with those who drive the plow, swing 
the axe, beat the anvil, and herd the kine. Why 
this is true, why corruption seizes first upon 
the upper classes, so-called, it may not be diffi- 
cult to discern. The process seems to be this: 
Power. acquires wealth; wealth emancipates 
from toil and sanctions ease; ease demands 
amusement to prevent ennui, and luxury to 
satiate desire; luxury develops effeminacy and 
sensuality. History is full of lessons, one of 
the most important of which is this, that the 
only security of society, and of the Church 
itself, is the preservation of a religious virtue 
-and a virtuous: religion that will inspire a 
ceaseless mental, industrial, and spiritual ac- 
tivity and prevent the people from falling into 
that ignoble ease which smites everything with 
decay and death. Though Amos, down. there 
with his sheep and fig trees, living:a simple, 
temperate, industrious, and devout. life, knew 
little of it, the age was one of refined corrup- 
tion and corrupt refinement. There had come 
in the reign of Jeroboam II. a revival of pros- 
perity and culture.. It was an age of wealth, 
wine, and ivory couches; of music, pleasure, 
and idolatrous ceremony. 

The rustic Amos received the call from God 
to go prophesy to this people —Israel. It took 
some time to find just the right man for the 
important work of the hour. He did not ap- 
pear among the priests of Bethel; he was not 
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to be found in the palaces of Jerusalem; he had 
not entered the school of the prophets; none of 
the clubs or social cirtles seemed to know him. 
But God’s eye fell on a bronze-cheeked, rough- 
handed, home-spun man away down in the 
Tekoa country, where a farmer had to put two 
shekel’s worth of work on every shekel’s worth 
of wool or of figs he raised. This uncultured 
son of toil, who had slept on the mountains, 
fed on the wild fruits, and heard the lions and 
the thunders, was sent to preach to a people 
who were reclining on ivory couches, dancing 
and singing to the music of the viols, drinking 
themselves drunk with wine foaming in golden 
bowls, feasting and gluttonizing, and worship- 
ing —acal/f. When this farmer-prophet opened 
his lips he proved to be a veritable Boanerges, 
and cried: ‘‘ The Lord will thunder from Zion, 
and utter his voice from Jerusalem; and the 
habitations of the shepherds shall mourn, and 
the top of Carmel shall wither,” and on the 
prophet goes, peal after peal, flash after flash 
of what has been called a thunderstorm of 
prophecy. It was indeed a thunderstorm. It 
began with a roll of thunder; it closed in sun- 
shine falling upon the rain-covered grass, and 
fruits, and flowers. When this thunderstorm 
was at its height there came this peal: ‘‘ Woe 
to them that are at ease in Zion.’? And as the 
heavens are lurid with the lightnings of pro- 
phetic woe, even Amaziah, the high priest, is” 
so terrified that he would have Amos banished 
the kingdom as an enemy of the commonweal 
and a conspirator against the king. But the 
climax of the prophecy has been reached. Soon 
the light breaks through, the clouds drift away, 
and all the land lies like a garden after rain, 
for the promise of blessing shall fall upon the 
righteous remnant. ’ 
- Amos was the Robert Burns of the prophets 
—sanctified and inspired. He hated pride, 
cant, hypocrisy, and oppression, and was the 
singing champion of the wronged and suffer- 
ing, the rustic lover of all honest men, as in- 
veterate a foe of the golden calf as the Scottish 
plowman of the formal Kirk. 

Hosea was a contemporary of Joel and Amos, 
a native of the northern kingdom, but later a 
resident in Judah, where he wrote his book — 
one of the most perfect and artistic productions 
of Hebrew literature. For some reason, which 
is not clearly apparent, the kingdom of Israel 
from the time of the partition produced greater 
prophets than Judah; the power of prophetism 
was there more conspicuous from the begin- 
ning. No prophets had risen in Judah with 
such power to determine events and shape his- 
tory as Elijah and Elisha possessed in Israel. 
Hosea’s book, with all its artistic completeness, 
is but a cry of despair. Nothing appears of a 
higher poetical order in all that literature. 
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Sad, elegiac, burdened with a'true poet’s and a 
true patriot’s lament, it holds the mirror up to 
nature and bears the very form and pressure of 
the time. Witha truly oriental imagination, 
Hosea enriches his prophetic strain with the 
most delicate and exquisite, and, again, with 
the boldest and most sublime imagery to be 
found in any literature. With incomparable 
outbursts, not only of splendidly figurative 
rhetoric, but also of sincere, heart-burning elo- 
quence, he sets over against the idolatry and 
moral degeneracy of the age the infinite love 
of God. He foresees with a prophet’s eye the 
inevitable overthrow of the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, but recognizes, as a profound stu- 
dent of the philosophy of history, that idola- 
try is working this national ruin. Little heed 
is given to these outbursts of impassioned poet- 
ical feeling and inspired prophecy. Degener- 
ate as the times may be, however, the prophets 
and poets are true— Dante, lifting his voice 
against the darkness and against the sins of 
Church and State which bring the darkness to 
Italy and Europe; Milton, pouring forth his 
sturdy, puritanical song upon the frivolous ears 
of the weakest generation of English history; 
Whittier, singing the song of freedom and 
labor when a nation is consenting to law- 
protected slavery and hesitating to make the 
Declaration of Independence mean what it de- 
clares; Hosea, true though all the age is false 
and all horizons black. Like a bright and 
golden thread woven through the coarse and 
somber fabric is this pure line of inspired 
prophetism running through from the begin- 
ning to the end of this dark and tragic history 
of Hebrew nationalism. But hope triumphs, 
in the end, over sadness and regret, and on 
the clouds from which fierce lightnings have 
leaped at last rests the rainbow of promise. 
The prophecy of captivities is followed by 
prophecies of return; the land made desolate 
shall rejoice with the lilies and the corn, the 
olive and the fir of a new spiritual life and 
prosperity. 

Micah prophesied concerning Samaria and 
Jerusalem during the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah. He was doubtless a disciple and 
pupil of Isaiah. There is hardly less dignity 
and elevation of literary style in the writings 
of the pupil than in those of the master, and 
the Messianic character of his theme is not less - 
definite and prominent. With the Assyrians 
lifting their strong arms to deal a crushing blow 
to Samaria, and with the more distant fate of 
Jerusalem clearly manifest to his prophetic 
vision, he raises his voice to a nobly hopeful 
theme, and sings of the blessed time when 
‘they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
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shall they learn war any more.’’? This proph- 
ecy’s fulfillment belongs to our century of 
Gospel enlightenment, of international laws 
and treaties, of reciprocity and arbitration. 
But what a bold, audacious prophecy for such a 
time as that, in which Micah, Hezekiah, and 
Sennacherib lived! It is recorded that, when 
Charles Sumner delivered his oration on ‘‘ The 
True Grandeur of Nations,’ in Boston, July 
4th, 1845, and made a magnificent argument 
against war and in fayor of universal peace, 
Jeremiah Mason said he should as soon think of 
getting up a society against thunder and light- 
ning as against war. But Micah, the Charles 
Sumner of the ancient Jews, prophesied the day 
of universal peace, even when all the horizon 
was black with the dust of marching warriors, 
and all the earth was trembling with the shock 
of contending arms. In that old prophecy the 
angels found the keynote of the Gloria in 
Excelsis of the advent morn, and from the in- 
spired Micah learned to sing: ‘‘ Peace on Earth, 
Good Will Toward Men.”’ 

This prophecy of universal peace was made 
possible by still another, which has had an im- 
port as significant and influential as any to be 
found in the literature of prophetism. Taking 
his eye from Samaria and its fall, from Jerusa- 
lem and its approaching doom, he fixes it, glow- 
ing with prophetic fire, on little Bethlehem, and 
behold! it assumes a glory which never be- 
longed to the proud capitals of Judah and 
Israel: ‘‘Thou Beth-lehem Ephratah, though 
thou be little among the thousands of Judah, 
yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting.’? Seven 
hundred years after these words were written 
they became luminous, burning words to the 
eyes of the Magi, who, journeying from the 
East to Jerusalem, and thence to little Bethle- 
hem, guided by the star that rained its white 
splendor on the cradle of Jesus Christ, there 
presented gifts of gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh, in celebration of the fulfillment of 
Micah’s prophecy, the advent of the long ex- 
pected ‘‘ Ruler in Israel,’’ of him that is ‘‘ born 
King of the Jews.’’ If not as original in style 
as Joel or Hosea, it will not be questioned 
that.Micah equaled these prophetic writers in 
greatness of theme and the Messianic spirit 
dominating his work. 

The ‘“‘burden of Nineveh’? which was im- 
posed on the prophetic spirit of Nahum does 
not contain the internal evidence of the date of 
the prophecy, or of the dwelling place of the 
prophet. He is called the Elkoshite. There 
are two graves honored as the resting place of 
Nahum; one in Galilee north of Tiberias, and 
the other in ancient Assyria, now Kurdistan. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
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prophet was a descendant of captives led away 
by Tiglath-Pileser. It certainly gives vividness 
to his writings for us to imagine Nahum as liv- 
ing at Nineveh, or in its vicinity, and as describ- 
ing the city and portraying the character of its 
affairs preceding its downfall, from the stand- 
point of an eyewitness. He knew the “ Bloody 
City’? was ‘‘full of lies and robbery.’’? He heard 
“the noise of a whip, and the noise of the rat- 
tling of the wheels, and of the prancing horses, 
and of the jumping chariots.’’ Foreseeing the 
desolation to be wrought by the ascendency of 
the Chaldean power and the decadence and 
overthrow of Assyrian empire, the prophet has 
a mighty faith in Jehovah which stays his heart, 
and comforts his own captive people, even yon- 
der in the land of bondage: ‘‘ The Lord is good; 
a stronghold in the day of trouble; and he 
knoweth them that trust in him.’’ Perhaps 
no prophecy has been more accurately and 
undeniably fulfilled than Nahum’s prediction 
of the downfall and obliteration of Nineveh: 
‘“‘Nineveh is laid waste: who will bemoan 
her?”’ 

A single perusal of the short book of Habak- 
kuk makes so profound an impression on the 
reader’s mind that he cannot but wish that the 
story told of Benjamin Franklin relating to it 
were authenticated. It is said that Franklin 
pretended to a company of infidels, one day in 
Paris, that he had found quite a remarkable old 
book, which, to his thought, was incomparable 
in its literary style. He read the book, and the 
savants were lavish in their praises of its force, 
spirit, and eloquence, and demanded the name 
of its author. Franklin, to their chagrin, told 
them it was written by the prophet Habakkuk, 
and was a portion of the Bible, which they had 
been denouncing. Zephaniah, who prophesied 
in the days of the good Josiah in Judah, had 
foretold the Chaldean and Scythian invasions, 
and the havoc to be wrought by their conquer- 
ing arms. Habakkuk wrote, after the dreaded 
hosts of the conquerors had poured down upon 
the devoted land, and had commenced their 
devastating work. Zephaniah’s vision was 
greeted with a dark, hopeless picture of com- 
ing desolation. He predicted judgments and 
punishments. These were not intended for 
the Jews only, but also for the Philistines, the 
Ethiopians, and the Assyrians. In the midst 
of universal upheavals, revolutions, and na- 
tional destructions, one people shall be pre- 
served —‘‘ the remnant of Israel.’’? The prophet, 
looking down the centuries to wonderful spirit- 
ual manifestations, to the fullness of time, to 
God’s great day, breaks forth: ‘‘ Sing, O daugh- 
ter of Zion; shout, O Israel; be glad and rejoice 
with all the heart, O daughter of Jerusalem! 
The Lord hath taken away thy judgments, he 
hath cast out thine enemy: the King of Israel, 
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even the Jord, is in the midst of thee: thou 
‘shalt not see evil any more.’’? Habakkuk sees 
what is taking place in the ravages of victo- 
rious invaders. He realizes that the spiritual 
decline of: God’s people is the cause of all their 


' distresses and afflictions; hence his prayer, 


“OQ Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the 
years, in the midst of the years make known; 
in wrath remember mercy.’’ ‘Then, seeing the 
desolation as the result of the visitation of 
divine judgments, the prophet rises to one of 
the most sublime heights of faith in God to be 





‘THE CONSECRATION OF ISAIAH. | 


found in Hebrew literature: ‘‘ Although the fig 
tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, and 
the fields shall yield no meat; the flocks shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation !’? What 
can be more impressive than the mighty faith 
and stern righteousness, the abiding hope and 
integrity of those prophets of Jehovah who, in 
the midst of universal moral and political chaos, 
sang of the peace and of the Christ to be! 


CHAPTER .VIII. 
THE MAJOR PROPHETS. 


ROPHETISM reached the climax of its 
literary perfection in the work of Isaiah, 
whose ministry of nearly half a century 

extended from: Uzziah to Hezekiah and in- 
cluded the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz. Un- 
like Amos, the rustic of Tekoa, Isaiah could 
boast aristocratic, if not royal, blood. The vi- 
sion of God’s glory which was granted him 
‘opened his prophetic eyes, by contrast, to the 
sinfulness of the people, and when the angel 
flew from heaven and touched ‘his lips with a 
burning coal from the altar he was ready to re- 
spond to God’s call for prophets, and cried: 
“Here am I; send me.’’ There was a conse- 
eration to God, to truth, to country, and to 
martyrdom which redeemed that age and na- 
tion in some measure from utter disgrace and 
contempt. How truly one pure, heroic soul 
may save the reputation of a race! With this 
divine touch of fire and of power which sent 
Isaiah forth a messenger of inspiration, was as- 
sociated, by consecration, the noblest natural 
gifts and highest scholastic attainments to be 
found combined in any one character of that 
age. Isaiah was the prince of prophets. His 
golden pen bore sceptered sway over the whole 
varied world of literary style and prophetic 
theme. ‘This monarch in the realm of inspira- 
tion, from his throne of intellectual and spirit- 
ual authority, looked out upon the doings of 
kings and subjects, upon great national transi- 
tions, world movements, political convulsions, 
moral and religious transformations, historic 
evolutions, the march of eventful centuries, 
and the sway of those mighty forces which 
providence has set in operation for the solu- 
tion of the problems of human destiny. 

The style of this prophet is rich and varied. 
If Hosea is the Raphael, and Ezekiel the 
Leonardo, Isaiah is the Michael Angelo of 
artistic literary prophetism. His book is the 
Sistine Chapel of Hebrew literature. Or, if 
Jeremiah is the Dante and Amos-the Robert 





Burns, Isaiah is the ‘‘ myriad-minded ”’ Shakes- 
peare of the prophets. What instruments of 
poetical expression was he not master of? 
From shepherd’s reed, and minstrel’s harp, 
and temple organ he sounded all the notes of 
simplest and sublimest music. With the sub- 
tlety of the dialectician, the profundity of the 
philosopher, and the serene contemplativeness 
of the mystic, he combined in his work the 
eloquence of the orator, the imagination of the 
poet, and the divine illumination of the seer. 
The biographer of kings — for he wrote the life 
of Hezekiah and also of Uzziah — the historian 
of empires, the prophet- whose happy vision 
had been blessed with the manifestations of 
God’s glory, the patriot-saint whose loyalty, 
courage, and exalted purity were a rebuke to 
the wickedness of high places and the unright- 
eousness of the age, Isaiah stands out conspicu- 
ously as the noblest individual combination of 
moral and intellectual manhood in the history 
of literary prophetism. 

Though at times this great soul seems to 
take a most pessimistic view of national affairs 
and of general historical outcomings, and 
though vividly to impress the people with the 
certainty and sadness of approaching disasters 
he assumes the garb of an ascetic and hermit, 
going about barefoot and clad in sackcloth, yet 
in the darkest day he sees the far-distant light, 
and sings of better times. Here the Messianic 
idea blazes forth in its full-orbed splendor, and 
Isaiah becomes the evangelical prophet. So 
clearly and unambiguously did he set forth the 
character, works, and mission of the Messiah 
that Philip, centuries later, when seated in the 
chariot of the Ethiopian eunuch who was read- 
ing the book, was enabled from its teachings to 
preach unto him Jesus. Jesus read this book 
and declared himself to be its fulfillment. 
With all the discouragements of the time in 
which he prophesied and with his gloomy 
forebodings of impending disaster, Isaiah still 


HIS CHARACTER 'AND DEATH—JEREMIAH CALLED. 


saw the purpose of God making for righteous- 


ness and a world’s salvation through the: 


agency of the remnant of the chosen race. 
So, while he prophesied captivities he also, 


in harmony with his co-prophets, foretold the . 


return of the Jews to Zion. 

Isaiah is not a mere literary recluse, a study 
prophet, a library seer. He is a man of actiy- 
ity. He moves among men. He is in touch 
with every phase of this national life. He 
knows what is going on as well as what is 
coming on. 
national and international affairs. He foretells 
Sennacherib’s defeat, rebukes Hezekiah’s in- 
discretions, but also prays for his life. He is 
no celibate; he rears a family; greets his wife 
as a prophetess, and looks upon his sons not 
only with a father’s affection, but also with a 
patriot’s hope and pride.. Here is the scholar 
in politics, type of the Adamses, Burkes, Glad- 
stones, Sumners, and Lowells, whose college’ 
training and book learning, whose historical 
knowledge, esthetic taste, classical erudition, 
or poetical genius, rather than disqualifying 
them for higher politics, fitted them the better 
to serve their country and add luster to the 
national name. If the tradition that Isaiah 
-was put to death by being sawn asunder at the 
command of King Manasseh may be trusted, 
that crime alone would be a very significant 
index of the degeneracy of the times and a 
proof of the heroic and martyr spirit of the 
prophets. A nation cannot poison a Socrates, 
behead a Paul, burn a Huss, banish a Dante, 


His keen, intelligent eye is on | 


send a Cranmer to the stake, or saw asunder an . 


Isaiah until it has lost both its righteousness 
and intellectualism, its power to appreciate the 
lofty character and the God-like mind. Those 
lips which the seraph had touched with a live 
coal from the altar of heaven were ever faith- 
ful to speak with burning, holy eloquence the 
word of God to men. 

Jeremiah, while yet comparatively youthful, 
was called to the prophetic office. Josiah, but 
twenty-one years old, was on the throne of 
Judah. From his coronation at the age of 
. eight years he had proved himself a reformer 

bent upon uprooting idolatry and reviving Je- 

hovah-worship. The prophet and the king 
saw eye to eye in the hopeful reaction from 
the degrading and demoralizing Baalism which 
had driven both nations tothe brink of de- 
struction. The hopes of the righteous and 
patriotic few, however, were soon dashed to 
the ground. Josiah, at the early age of forty, 
was slain in the battle of Megiddo while re- 
sisting with patriotic valor the hostile invasion 
of the Egyptians. What Jehoahaz, the choice 
of the people, might have accomplished in the 
way of reformations inaugurated by his father 
“we only surmise, as his short reign of three 


vand national degeneracy. 
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months ended with his being kidnapped and 

sent. in chains to Egypt,.where he died in 

exile. The Egyptian power placed Jehoiakim, 

the elder brother of Jehoahaz, on the throne of 
Judah. The oppression of labor, the extrava- 

gance- and profligacy of royalty, and the 

general, demoralization which followed gave 

Jeremiah his prophetic opportunity. He found 

himself face to face with a new problem. He 

was now called upon, not to assist in a glorious 

reformation, but to resist an inglorious reaction 

from reformation, and his word of exhortation, 

encouragement, and hope became a cry of woe, 

alarm, warning, threatening, and lamentation. 

The untimely death of Josiah called forth his~ 
lamentation, and the prophet was instrumental 

in inaugurating a day of national mourning for 

this virtuous, God-fearing king. 

Jehoiakim, the usurper, proved to be an en- 
emy of true prophetism, while he encouraged 
that counterfeit or false prophetism which had 
grown up and had been encouraged by wicked 
kings and wicked people to cry ‘‘ peace, peace,”’ 
when there was no ‘ peace,’’ and to speak unto 


-them ‘smooth things’’ when the rugged truth 


would not be tolerated. That age would not 
hear its apostasy denounced; it was deaf to all 
the warnings of danger. .Jeremiah, therefore, 
found himself held in daily derision, mocked 
and insulted by a people who had in their fick- 
leness soon forgotten the virtues of Josiah and 
the beneficence of his reign, and had surren- 
dered themselves to the tyranny of Jehoiakim 
and the indecencies of Baalism. Jeremiah, 
the prophet of this time, was preéminently a 
thinker and teacher, of somber, melancholy 
mood.’ Austere, fearless, denunciatory, and, 
logically pessimistic, he stood, out in bold re-’ 
lief from the background of social frivolity 
He was no Demioc- 
ritus, to laugh away the follies of his time. 
He was, rather, the Diogenes of prophets, 
vainly looking through the streets of Jerusa- 
lem for a single man that loved righteousness. 
The lantern of truth and justice was ever 
lighted and in his hand, nor did he 
“Gently scan your fellow man.” 
He could not speak smooth things; rough 
things were the only medicine for the mal- 
adies of the age. He was no compromiser, no 
political or moral juggler. He never learned to 
“ Suit the truth to ears polite, 

And snugly keep damnation out of sight,” 

National damnation was before them. How 
could he, as a patriot and a prophet of the 
Most High God, do otherwise than lift up his 
voice and cry aloud and spare not? He stood 


as a wall of brass, to use his own apt figure. 


He tried to influence the national mind by the 
power of. thought and the authority of truth. 
His literary work, in its sad, pathetie spirit, 
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full of tears and woes, became the vehicle of 
the most intense and spiritual prophecy. No 
inspired writer reached profounder depths or 
seemed to be more completely mastered. by the 
authority of the divine purpose than Jeremiah. 
If he possessed less of Shakespeare’s myriad- 
mindedness, and of Milton’s starry splendor, 
than Isaiah, he revealed greater Dantean depth 
and seriousness. 

The discovery of the tong-lost book of the 
law when Josiah was repairing the Temple 
made a profound impression upon the people 
and gave a mighty impetus to the revival of 
Jehovah-worship. Jeremiah’s message came 
just at that time of new spiritual awakening 
and received willing, eager attention. But 
when the reaction set in the prophet became 
unfashionable, irritating, and intolerable. He 
foretold the Babylonian Captivity, and, seeing 
the inevitable calamity, he advised submission 
to Nebuchadnezzar as the only policy that 
would save the people from untold suffering. 
The overthrow of Judah and the destruction of 
Jerusalem were so clearly foreseen that he hesi- 
tated not to prepare the people for the calam- 
ity, and to make the suffering and misery as 
light as possible. Pashur, the governor of the 
Temple, smote the prophet on the mouth for 
his outspoken convictions, and then put him 
in the stocks to become the butt of ridicule. 
Enraged by his warnings, the people in power 
and place sought again and again to kill him. 
The spirit of gloom and discouragement which 
overtook Elijah under the juniper tree finally 
took possession of Jeremiah, and he cursed the 
day he was born. He prophesied the universal 
.conquests of Nebuchadnezzar. In the signifi- 
cant symbolism of wooden yokes, which he 
made and sent to the kings of the surrounding 
nations, he set forth the subjugation of the 
world to the power of Babylon. To teach by 
this same powerful symbolic action the subju- 
gation of Judah, he wore a yoke and chain 
upon his own neck. He was regarded as a 
madman, and his arrest was ordered. Jehoia- 
kim decreed his death for his supposed hostility 
to the throne and sympathy with the enemies 
of his country; whereas he was, with breaking 
heart, only foretelling by divine inspiration 
the inevitable results of the nation’s apostasy. 
Of all the noble and fearless prophets who had 
foreseen the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
captivity of the chosen people, Jeremiah alone 
was compelled to witness the fulfillment of the 
prophecies, the siege and downfall of the Holy 
City. While the conqueror was thundering at 
the gates of Jerusalem, he was fearlessly and 
yet regretfully preparing the people’s minds 
for the worst, even for the triumph of Chaldean 
arms and the subjugation of Judah, For this 
he was imprisoned, and Zedekiah gave him up 
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to those who hated him and: thirsted for his 
blood. He was thrust into a loathsome dun- 
geon, where he sank into the mire a most piti- 
able object, the victim of the nation’s idola- 
trous insanity. He was still in prison, though 
he had been released from this most foul pit, 
when the captain of Nebuchadnezzar, by order 
of the Chaldean king, released him. How 
truly was history giving wisdom and authority 
to the proverb: ‘“‘A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country’’! 
Nebuchadnezzar honored the prophet; he 
could see that this righteous, gifted man was 
superior to his people and to his age. By or- 
der of the Chaldean conqueror, Jeremiah was 
given his choice of residence either in Chaldea 
or in Judah. He patriotically elected to remain 
in his native land. Here he counseled the 
governors who had been established by the 
Chaldean power, and became to them, as pre- 
viously he had been to the kings of Judah, the 
warning and advising voice of God. He con- 
tinued, also, to counsel his own countrymen. 
The upper classes, and the more useful middle 
classes, comprising the artificers and skilled 
workmen, had been carried off into captivity, 
not only to weaken the nation, but to populate 
certain undeveloped regions of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dominions, and to strengthen the arts 
and industries of Chaldea, while Chaldean col- 
onists had been settled in the land; and this 
stern policy had reduced the remnant of Judah, 
although still numerous, to despair. But when 
an exodus into Egypt, under the advice and 
leadership of Johanan, was proposed, Jeremiah 
protested, and exhorted the people to remain 
where they were. The prophet’s advice was not 
heeded, and when the people fled into Egypt, 
Jeremiah accompanied them. There he proph- 
esied, and there, virtually a captive in the very 
land whence Moses, centuries before, had led 
the chosen people, he spent his last days in hu- 
miliation among the humblest remnants of a 
once proud and mighty race. His death was a 
martyrdom. If the traditions may be relied 
upon, Jeremiah was buried in that foreign land, 
the national dé/e notre of the Hebrew race. In 
later times Alexander the Great, who had once 
gone to visit Diogenes, the philosopher, and 
said : ‘ Were I not Alexander, I should choose 
to be Diogenes,’’ had the bones of the Hebrew 
prophet reinterred at Alexandria. The greatest 
pagan kings, Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander, 
were high-minded enough to respect, honor, and 
revere, not only the genius but the virtues of a 
prophet whom the Jewish kings had become 
too blind, too ignorant, too bestial, even to un- 
derstand or to tolerate. This sad, sublime life 
—this majestic, melancholy character — must 
ever impress the student of history as a rebuke 
to a nation’s depravity, a contrast to corrupt 


VISIONS OF EZEKIEL—BEGINNING OF THE END. 


imperialism, and proof of the fact that even in 
the darkest hour of social and national degen- 
eracy God hath not left himself without a wit- 
ness. .At all times there are in every land, 
among every people, great, potent, light-bear- 
ing individualities who become in their own 
degree and measure, with all their human lim- 
itations, the incarnations of God’s truth, the 
monuments of his grace and the epitomes of 
the redemptive, sanctifying possibilities of his 
purpose and his word. The Book of Jeremiah 
is the prophet’s autobiography and the nation’s 
obituary. 

Ezekiel, the last of these mighty men who 
created the prophetic literature of the He- 
brews, prophesied in captivity. Jeremiah had 
not gone with his people over into Chaldea, 
but God raised up from among that captive 
people a true successor of the weeping prophet. 
. He may have been a pupil of Jeremiah. 

Yonder on Chebar’s mournful banks, Ezekiel 
is for the first time blessed with visicns— 
visions more startling, grand, and awe-inspir- 
ing than any that had ever before greeted the 
inner eye of God’s inspired seers. As the gift 
of miracles was to Elijah, so was the gift of 
visions to Ezekiel, the striking, impressive 
characteristic of his prophetic mission. Vi- 
sionary prophetism reaches its zenith glory in 
the dreams of Ezekiel. This writer was highly 
educated and his work was purely intellectual. 
He was the scholar-prophet; not the scholar in 
affairs, in politics, in action, like Isaiah. As 
Elijah sought the solitude of the cave or 
the mountain, Ezekiel enjoyed the seclusion 
of the study. If the former was the hermit of 
the wilderness, the latter was the hermit of 
the library. What an intense intellectualism 
penetrates all his rhetorical forms! What dra- 
matic fire glows in all those figures! What 
audacity of thought! What fearful, awful 
heights the sweeping pinions of his imagina- 
tion dare attempt! It is the end, the utmost 
limit, of literary prophetism — not the perfec- 
‘tion of it, but rather the extravagance, the 
exaggeration of it. 

Ezekiel went beyond the limits of the purest 
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literary art in prophetism. But was his not a 
message, which, in its sweep and power, its 


“awfulness and sublimity, transcended art and 


shook off the shackles of esthetic limitation 
and restraint? Did not the spirit and genius 
of prophetism at last soar out and beyond the 
earth and the skies, free, lost, to be consumed 
a sacrifice in the heavenly fires from which it 
came? 

It was a dark time. The Holy City was in 
ashes. A nation’s glory had been quenched in 
blood. A once mighty people were in chains; 
their harp was on the willows and the yoke 
was on their necks. The glorious past was far 
away; the glorious future farther still. But in 
the darkness there was hope. The prophet, 
truest friend of God and truest friend of the 
people, brings words of comfort to a nation’s 
broken heart. Ezekiel’s book was a light to 
the people in exile. Although in his first 
prophecies he foretold the overthrow of Je- 
rusalem, which soon followed, and although 
he unerringly predicted the universal triumph 
of Chaldean arms over the surrounding na- 
tions, there was running through all those 
prophecies of war, ruin, conquest, and subju- 
gation, a gleam of light which burst at last 
from out the clouds and gloom into the full 
and joyous splendors of the Messianic hope. 
Standing in the midst of desolations, the 
crashing of thrones and the wrecks of empires, 
this great-eyed man of prophecy, penetrating 
the future, beheld the rise of the empire of 
righteousness, the everlasting and universal 
Kingdom of God. 

The post-exilic prophets, with all their hope- 
fulness and spirituality, reveal the decline of 
literary prophetism. The golden age had 


. passed. The glory of Hebrew letters, like the 
‘might of Hebrew arms, was of the yesterdays. 


That favored race was never more to know a 
military prowess like David’s, to boast an art 
like that which culminated in the creation of 
Solomon's Temple, to produce a prophetic lit- 
erature equal to that which came from the in- 
spired genius of Joel, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 


CHAPTER. IX. 
THE DECLINE AND CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL. 


N fulfillment of the prophecy of Elisha, 
King Jehoash gained three notable victo- 
ries over the Syrians before he passed away 

and left the royal power to his son, Jeroboam 
II. This name, Jeroboam, has a startling sig- 
nificance to the kingdom of Israel. There was 
no king of their sad, eventful history who was 
more responsible for the partition of the origi- 





nal kingdom and for the conglomerate system 
of worship which had been established and 
maintained as the national religion than the 
first Jeroboam. For this worship of the golden 
calf, which had never been uprooted, God 
blamed him. He it was who caused the peo- 
ple to sin as he led them to substitute this 
heathenish idolatry for the Jehovah-worship, 
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which had been their religion since God raised 
them. up as a people. R 

The reign of Jeroboam II., 
one years, might have seemed, at a superficial 
glance, to be characterized by a revival of the 
pristine military and industrial vigor, but a 
more careful study of the national conditions 
must have convinced any philosophical mind 
that the nation was not rising to a substantial 
and abiding prosperity, but was riding on the 
crest of a wave that was about to dash it to 
fragments against the might of foreign con- 
querors. It was a reign of greater light than 
Israel had known for years, but that new light 
was the last flame that leapt up from the smol- 
dering embers, ere they lost their fire forever 
and were swept as ashes before the whirl- 
wind. 
national heart, ere it sank into death and ob- 
livion.. The restoration of many of the ancient 
boundaries, made possible by the weakening of 
the Syrian power and the encroachments of 
the new power of Assyria upon this ancient 
enemy of Israel, gave Jeroboam II. a prestige 
which had not been enjoyed by any other king 
since the founding of Israel. With this reign 
began the higher literary life of the new king- 
dom. Amos and Hosea appeared. with their 
poetical prophetism to teach a new intellectual 
life, as well as to inspire, if possible, a re- 
vival of Jehovah-worship.. The hopes which 
the reviving taste, intellectualism, wealth, and 
military power kindled, were soon quenched 
by the misfortunes that followed the brilliant 
reign of Jeroboam. 

Zachariah reigned but six months when he 
was assassinated by the rebellious Shallum. 
This. usurper, who had captured the throne, 
lived to enjoy his cruelly earned power but a 
single month when Menahem dispatched him 
and grasped the scepter, which he wielded for 
ten years. A more detestable, cruel, inhuman 
wretch never sat on Israel’s throne. His bru- 
tal treatment of women was enough to brand 
him a monster. Pekahiah, his successor, could 
maintain his supremacy but two years when 
Pekah, a son of one of the king’s captains, 
killed him. After twenty years this murderer 
was murdered and Hoshea seated himself upon 
the tottering throne, destined to fall with it 
and with the kingdom before the conquering 
power of the Assyrians. The invading nations 
had been growing more bold and insolent as 
they saw the decline of Israel, resulting from 
internal degeneracy and the corruption. of the 
throne. As Rome in her decline tempted 
the ambition of conquerors who: watched and 
waited for the opportune moment in which to 
sweep from the north with overwhelming force 
to complete the conquest of the once mighty 
empire of the Czesars, so Syrians, Egyptians, 


lasting forty-~ 





It was the last convulsive throb of the. 








and Assyrians watched with greedy, ambitious « 
eyes the waning of Israel’s. power and saw the 
near approach of her inevitable subjugation. 

A national power had been developing in the 
East which was destined to swallow up all 
other powers and assume universal empire; 
Syria, Egypt, and Israel were doomed. Assyria 
was rising to assert dominion over the world 
and was rapidly advancing her haughty arms 
to the consummation of this ambitious design. 
Great Babylon was in the ascendancy. During 
the reign of the inhuman Menahem, Pul, the 
king of Assyria, came against Samaria with a 
force which proved irresistible, except by the 
power of bribery. Gold has often been a more 


. effectual resisting agency than steel, and many 


an invader has been bought off who could not 
have been fought off. The. cruel and unjust 
object of historic warfare appears almost in- 
variably to have been subjugation and tribute. 
Nations have built their own greatness on the 
ruin of others. They have replenished their 
own treasures by impoverishing and robbing 
their neighbor countries. The most abundant 
source of national wealth and prosperity by the 
old system of political economy was conquest 
and plunder. Hence the people were educated 
to war rather than to peaceful industry. The 
development of the natural resources of a 
country has often been neglected for the de- 
velopment of military power. A study of the 
great kingdoms of ancient history reveals the 
fact that. statesmen, rulers, and people have 
recognized conquest, oppression, and_ tribute 
as the true philosophy of national wealth. So 
Assyria maintained, and the Macedonian power, 
and Rome, and Carthage. The strong nations 
did not hesitate to conquer the weak, despoil 
them of their meager wealth, and exact un- 


willing tribute: from subjugated and impover- 


ished peoples. To-day, however, in this more 
enlightened age, every great nation should be 
able to glory in the fact that she never humbled 
a weaker power, oppressed a sister State, or 
robbed any people to enrich herself. Let her 
boast that the philosophy of her wealth is the 
intelligent industry of her citizens, and that by 
the development of her natural resources and 
the inventions of her genius, rather than by 
the terror of her arms, she builds up her na- 
tional. greatness and teaches the new political 
economy that the only legitimate source of 
national wealth is to be found in honest toil 
and enlightened, creative thought. 

Pul took money — 1,000 talents of silver — 
and left Menahem in poss¢ssion of his throne. 
The Assyrian, doubtless, obtained all he came 
for, and was content, without the shedding of 
Assyrian blood, to bring his invasion to so 
profitable an issue, The ambitious and greedy 
power which could exact such terms of the 
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kingdom of Israel had another very satisfac- 
tory proof of Israel’s weakness and rapid de- 
cline. Assyria was, therefore, but the more 
encouraged completely to despoil the falling 
empire of her remaining wealth and hasten the 
catastrophe of her ruin as a political factor on 
the earth. The invasion of the Assyrians led 
by Pul was socn followed by the still more im- 
portant, and disastrous invasion of Tiglath- 
Pileser in the reign of Pekah. It is very diffi- 
cult to place this Assyrian, Pul. His name 
does not appear in the Assyrian records. He 
may have been a general who, in the name of 
the Assyrian king, made conquests. He may 
have been Tiglath-Pileser himself. Rezin and 
Pekah had formed an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between Syria and Israel, much to 
the alarm and apprehension of Jotham and 
Ahaz, kings of Judah. This alliance was 
formed with the intention of waging war 
against Judah and overthrowing the Davidic 
dynasty. It was through the solicitations of 
Ahaz, richly backed by money considerations, 
that Tiglath-Pileser essayed the, conquest of 
these allied powers... He came on with the 
might of his victorious arms and swept all 
opposition before him, assaulting and taking 
city after city, and leading away captive tribe 
after tribe of that once proud and mighty, but 
now degenerate and contemptible people, who 
still, in their shame and national humiliation, 
boasted the haughty name of Israel. It de- 
manded no great genius to overcome the tot- 
tering kingdom which from the beginning had 
been founded on the sand of a demoralizing 
idolatry. Long had God been patient with 
this people, while in defiance of his laws and 
his prophets they had been sowing to the wind. 
Now, the harvest time in God’s providential 
years has come, and by the inevitable logic 
that belongs to the operation of moral princi- 
ple in society this careless, defiant race is 
beginning to reap the whirlwind.. A compara- 
tively insignificant creature becomes their cap- 
_ tor. The tradition is that Tiglath-Pileser did 
. not belong to a race of kings. Although he 
was the founder of a new dynasty, he had 
risen from the humble occupation of a gar- 
dener to the trade of conquest and sovereignty. 
Here the pruning hook is beaten into the 
spear, and the plowshare into the sword, and 
the cultivator of vegetables becomes the con- 
queror of nations and ruler of empires. Again 
the dry and dusty lips of archeology speak in 
harmony with the ever-living word of inspira- 
tion, and from the very ashes of vanished king- 
doms, from the graves of extinct nations, and 
the almost forgotten mausoleums of ancient 
civilizations comes a voice of testimony to cor- 
roborate the voice of prophet and historian. 
Tiglath-Pileser is a name familiar to arche- 
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ology as it.is found on slabs and cylinders 
which have preserved, through more than 
twenty-five centuries, the records of that olden 
time, and. with his name are associated the 
names of the kings of Judah, Israel, and Syria, 
who came to dread the swift power of his 
arms, as in later times the Romans trembled at 
the name of Attila, the Hun. Broken and 
shattered by these two Assyrian invasions, 
Israel was soon fated to receive the third and 
final blow which would seal her national doom. 

Pekah, after an unfortunate but eventful 
reign of twenty years, was assassinated by 
Hoshea, who succeeded, after great opposition 
and bloody civil war, in establishing himself 
upon the throne. He was destined to be the 
last of a line of kings, beginning with Jero- 
boam, whose reigns were characterized by the 
most revolting political crimes and the basest 
social and religious impurities that stain the 
records of ancient history. Blow after blow 
had fallen upon the wretched people. Assyria’s 
mighty arm’ gathered strength by conquest 
until at last Shalmanezer completed what Pul 
and Tiglath-Pileser began—the destruction, 
subjugation, and captivity of the ten tribes of 
Israel. Hoshea, the last king of Israel, in his’ 
extremity and despair sought the aid of So, the 
king of Egypt, and made a futile endeavor to 
shake off the yoke of Assyria which had been: 


/ imposed. by Pul and Tiglath-Pileser in their 


successful invasions. After a siege of three 
years. or more, Samaria was taken and de- 
stroyed. Sargon ended the conquest inaugu- 
rated by Shalmanezer, and drove the children 
of Israel into captivity. The record of this 
siege and captivity is preserved in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. The number led into captivity is 
stated on the Assyrian monuments to have been 
27,280 men. 

While Israel was declining, Assyrian civiliza- 
tion, was advancing rapidly toward its culmina- 
ting power and splendor. Sargon embodied 
the spirit of the new national power, and proved 
himself to be the most progressive and en- 
lightened monarch of his age. . The internal 
improvements of his empire spoke as highly of 
his genius and character as his military exploits 
of his ambition. He developed the resources 
of his dominions and péopled unpopulated dis- 
tricts with the captives taken in war. He built 
and embellished cities, encouraged the arts and 
sciences, waged extensive and important wars 
against the greatest powers and became, if we 
may judge by Assyrian sculptures, inscriptions, 
and monuments, one of the most powerful and 
progressive of the Assyrian monarchs. What 
a contrast to any one of those kings whose 
crimes and ignorance hastened the decline and 
sealed the doom ef Israel! Hoshea, who had 
assassinated a king to capture a crown and 
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usurp a throne, was taken by the Assyrian and 
ignominiously put to death. The throne was 
empty. The kingdom was destroyed. The 
people were led away captive to colonize the 
banks of the Euphrates and develop the agri- 
cultural resources of a strange land, which was 
to be enriched more by the industry of a subju- 
gated and captive people than by the spoils of 
war, the tribute of vassals, or the golden treas- 
ures of plundered palaces and temples. 

The Israelites were undoubtedly the best of 
agriculturalists, if not the foremost artisans 
. and mechanics, and they must have introduced 
a tnuch needed element of prosperity into the 
practical, political economy of Assyria. They 
were given positions of trust, and, as with 
Moses and Joseph earlier in Egypt, and Daniel 
and Zerubbabel in Babylon, their best men 
were honored with responsibilities of office. 
The masses of the captive people, however, 
were doubtless put to agricultural pursuits for 
the development of the material resources of 
the land. Herein, moreover, they became to 
the Assyrians most helpful instructors in the 
industrial sciences. 

Rennel finds an historical analogy, if not 
parallel, between the policy of Sargon of As- 
syria and Peter the Great of Russia. The lat- 
ter sent the captive Swedes into Siberia, not 
only to reclaim the dreary waste and develop 
its natural possibilities, but also to introduce 
to, the native inhabitants the superior arts, 
sciences, and manners which had been culti- 
vated by the Swedes. It may be supposed that 
Sargon was too sagacious to lead all Israel 
away captive—that would have been an un- 
dertaking of very questionable policy, if not 
a commissary impossibility. The expatriation 
of at least 1,000,000 of people would have in- 
volved difficulties of transportation and ex- 
pense which might well have daunted the 
wisdom of a Sargon. If, as the Assyrian in- 
scriptions indicate, only about 28,000 were 
expatriated, or about one out of every thirty- 
five, then it is quite reasonable to suppose that 
Sargon was as wise as Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
in after times, led away into captivity only 
picked men— men who stood in the first rank 
as artisans, warriors, scholars, agriculturalists, 
and laborers; the able-bodied and able-minded 
of Israel. He could not have been so impolitic 
as to have emptied all the poverty, viciousness, 
and incompetency of that degenerate nation 
into his own land to poison and degrade it. If 
the conqueror, however, despoiled Israel of her 
best social, intellectual, military, and industrial 
elements, and left behind him in the subju- 
gated land only the base, incompetent, and 
worthless, how completely shattered and ruined 
must the conquered nation have been! 

The fate of the ten tribes has been one of the 
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most perplexing problems of history, and the- 
ories without number have been invented to 
account for their whereabouts subsequent to 
their captivity and settlement in ‘‘ Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes.’”? The Afghans, the Tartars, the 
Nestorians, the Mexicans, the North American 
Indians, and even the Anglo-Saxons, have been 
recognized as the descendants of the ‘‘ lost ten 
tribes’? by theorists who have considered the 
solution of this problem one of the most essen- 
tial achievements of the historian. But it is 
coming to be admitted more and more conclu- 
sively that the national and tribal identity of 
the ten tribes of the Assyrian Captivity has 
been absolutely destroyed — destroyed through 
social, political, and even religious absorption 
and assimilation by other nations and peoples. 

The ten tribes had established their inde- 
pendent nationalism on a new religious basis, 
and, by the act of Jeroboam in instituting the 
bull-worship as the national religion, they 
repudiated the fundamental principle of the 
ancient theocratic constitution. From that 
point they began their departure from true 
Israelism — from true national, and religious, 
and even racial Israelism. The introduction of 
a foreign and idolatrous cultus was an intro- 
duction of heathenism into the social life and 
national character. They were no longer a sep- 
arate and peculiar people. Their alliances— 
military, commercial, and even matrimonial — 
separated them more and more widely from 
the original Israelitish type. When the picked 
men of the nation were expatriated, Sargon 
sent over into the conquered land colonies of 
Assyrians, who introduced their foreign cus- 
toms and religions. This mingling of Assyrian 
and Israelitish elements reduced still more the 
fraction of original blood and genius. Possi- 
bly many of the remaining Israelites were ab- 
sorbed by Judah after the Assyrian, and before 
the Babylonian Captivity. 

The captives were also doubtless assimilated 
by the Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, and, by 
intermarriage, lost their tribal and even racial 
identity. Many of those captives may have 
preserved and handed down to their children 
their Israelitish characteristics, and when Ju- 
dah, in after years, was led away into captiv- 
ity, the descendants of these faithful few may 
have mingled with the newly expatriated 
tribes, to be finally absorbed by them, and on 
the return after the seventy years’ exile they 
may have lost their tribal identity in the one 
new Jewish type which remained to carry out 
the will and purpose of God until Shiloh 
came. ; 

Whatever may be the true philosophy of the 
disappearance of the ten tribes as a distinct 
and historic national organism, the true sig- 
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nificance and the divine meaning of it seems 
to be, the fulfillment of the word of prophecy. 
The Lord removed Israel out of his sight — 
suffered its national annihilation. And thus 
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perished forever a form of nationalism which 
denied the spirit of righteousness, forsook the 
living God, and based itself on a cultus of 
superstition, idolatry, and sensualism. 





CHAPTER X. 
JUDAH AT WAR. 


“\HE high national expectations which 
had been inspired in the southern king- 
dom by the genius and devotion of 

Jehoshaphat were destined to vanish like the 
baseless fabric of a vision. Joram came to the 
Davidic throne under most favorable auspices. 
His illustrious father had made the name of 
Judah honorable among the nations, and the 
surrounding world stood in wholesome awe of 
her prowess. Internal harmony and prosper- 
ity, with external peace, united to furnish the 
conditions for great commercial, intellectual, 
and spiritual progress. But Joram, the heir of 
wealth and royalty, displayed none of his 
father’s virtues, nor had he the ability or in- 
clination 1o carry out the improvements and 
reforms inaugurated by Jehoshaphat. It is 
little in extenuation of his idolatry and crime, 
that one may argue the dominating influence 
of his wife. But what better could have been 
expected to come from his alliance with Atha 
liah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel? It 
was through her influence that Joram turned 
from his father’s religion, accepted idolatry — 
the religion of this father-in-law — quenched 
the fires of spiritual and intellectual revival 
which had leaped to new life, murdered his 
own brothers, and proved himself the antith- 
esis of his father in character, and worthy in 
all wickedness of his idolatrous consort. 

No more revolting sins and crimes have ever 
been perpetrated than those which have been 
instigated by conscienceless and vicious women, 

_ The record of wifely influence would form a 
most instructive chapter in the political and 
religious history of this world. Man has never 
accomplished more glorious deeds than when 
under the influence of noble, virtuous, and 
devoted woman, nor has he ever sunk to lower 
depths of infamy than those to which the 
influence of vicious woman has had the power 
to plunge him. The character of Esther, shin- 
ing with the beauty of her personal charms 
and her transcendent virtues, becomes a power 
in history and an element in the philosophy 
of a nation’s destiny by the influence which 
she exercises so righteously over the illustri- 
ous Ahasuerus. The high-minded Calpurnia, 
whose name was the synonym of Virtue in 
Rome, swayed an almost imperial scepter over 
the will and judgment no less than over the 
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stern affections of Julius Cesar, and it was in 
disobedience of the request of that devoted 
wife that he went forth unsuspectingly to meet 
assassination on the fatal Ides of March. ‘Tra- 
jan owed his enviable and unique title of ‘the 
good emperor” to the influence of his chaste, 
intelligent, and patriotic wife, Plotina. The 
military triumph, if not the imperial ascend- 
ancy, of Septimius Severus was largely due to 
the charming and truly womanly influence of 
Julia Domna. When the Christian missionaries 
first appeared in England it was through the 
solicitations of Bertha that Ethelbert admitted 
to Kent the religion of his Christian wife, and 
made possible the evangelization of the Eng- 
lish people. A similar influence Clotilda had 
over Clovis, the first Christian king of the 
Franks, who, in the midst of battle, called 
upon Clotilda’s God, and, winning the battle, 
became a convert to Christianity, and aided 
the barbarism of the Franks to yield to the 
refining, civilizing influences of the Gospel. 
What a contrast appears when the student 
turns to a consideration of the influence of 
Messalina over Emperor Claudius; Lady Mac- 
beth over her husband, the Thane of Cawdor; 
of Jezebel over Ahab; and of Athaliah over 
Joram! The murder of Joram’s brothers was 
instigated by Athaliah, whose ambition was 
more ungovernable and cruel than a Jezebel’s 
or a Lady Macbeth’s. 

The long and happy era of international 
peace which Judah had enjoyed through the 
closing years of Jehoshaphat’s reign came to a 
sudden end when the idolatrous Joram had 
finally seated himself upon the throne. Wars 
broke out in which it was soon demonstrated 
that the surrounding nations had no longer to 
stand in awe of the power of a Jehoshaphat or 
fear the arms of Judah. The Edomites were 
emboldened by their very contempt of Joram 
to strike, for their independence, which they 
successfully achieved. The idolatry and wick- 
edness of this king called forth a remarkable 
letter from Elijah, who, though a prophet to 
Israel rather than to Judah, felt himself called 
upon to rebuke the sins of Joram as he had 
warned and reprimanded Ahab. The stern, 
uncompromising Tishbite forewarned the prof- 
ligate and idolatrous king of the plague which 
was to destroy his wives and children and 
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bring him to a most horrible death. Deaf to 
the voice of God, Joram continued in his cor- 
rupt career until one distress followed another 
in quick succession —rebellion, invasion, the 
ravages of Philistines and Arabians, the cap- 
tivity of his wives and children and the de- 
struction’ of his entire house, with the single 
exception of Ahaziah. This unhappy heir of 
a polluted throne, Ahaziah, reigned but one 
year, when, on his visit to Jehoram, the king 
of Israel, he was slain in the conflict which 
ended Jehoram’s reign and vested the imperial 
power of Israel in Jehu. The death of Aha- 
ziah brought his mother Athaliah once more 
into prominence, and her ambition became 
more than eyer notorious, unpatriotic, and 
vicious. She inhumanly grasped political 
power by the butchery of her own kindred, 
putting out of the way every obstacle to sover- 
eign authority by killing all that remained of 
the house of Joram. .One only person escaped 
her cruel purposes — that was her little grand- 
son Jehoash, whom she had tried to kill, but 
who was saved through the instrumentality of 
his aunt Jehosheba. For six years the boy was 
hid in the Temple. When, at the age of 
seven, Johoash was proclaimed king, Athaliah, 
who called the young ruler’s pretentions trea- 
son, was put to death. A child was now on 
Judah’s throne, but he had been educated from 
infancy by the righteous priest Jehoiada, who 
came to be the power behind the throne. A 
reaction set in against the idolatry which Jo- 
ram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah had revived. The 
temples of Baal were torn down, the house of 
the Lord was repaired, and the worship of the 
fathers was restored. The idolatrous tendency 
of the nation, however, was soon manifest; the 
revolution inaugurated by the boy-king was 
only temporary and superficial. On the death 
of the good priest Jehoiada, who had been the 
real reformer while the king had been but an 
instrument in his hands, the influence which 
surrounded Jehoash proved him to be most 
fickle and irresolute, without a mind or a:pol- 
icy of his own. The strong undercurrent of 
idolatrous tendency soon became the upper- 
most current and swept the king along into 
the very maelstrom from which it had been 
vainly hoped he would save the nation. It 
seems almost incredible that this king, brought 
up in the very Temple and educated for the 
throne by the godly Jehoiada, should live to 
see the son of that faithful priest stoned to 
death for teaching, as his father had done be- 
fore him, the pure and holy religion of Jeho- 
vah. Nay, the king himself. ordered that 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, should be thus 
cruelly requited for his faithful and fearless 
warnings. The calamities which were pre- 
dicted by the martyr-priest, as he lay dying 
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in the court of the house of the Lord, were 
speedily visited upon Judah and her king. 
Twice did the Syrians come up -against the 
kingdom of Judah. In the first instance they 
were led by the fierce Hazael, who exacted 
enormous tribute as the price of sparing Jeru- 
salem. In the second instance the forces of 
Jehoash were overwhelmed; his princes and 
courtiers were slain, and Jerusalem was sacked. 
The king, who began his reign as a reformer, 
then fell from his high eminence into idolatry 
with all of its attendant vices, became the 
ungrateful, cruel murderer of the good priest 
Zechariah, and finally ended his career in 
humiliation and disgrace at the feet of his 
Syrian conquerors and as the victim of assas- 
sination. Not on the field of battle, defending 
his country and the faith of his fathers, was 
he permitted gloriously and patriotically to 
die, but while he slept in his bed he was 
murdered hy his servants. 

Amaziah, the son of Jehoash, came to power 
with a military talent which was hardly com- 
mensurate with his ambition. After having 
visited punishment upon the assassins of his 
father he proceeded against the Edomites and 
Amalekites with an army of 300,000 young 
men, the glory of Judah and Benjamin. He 
sought in this enterprise the assistance of 
Israel. For the specified amount of 100 tal- 
ents of silver he secured 100,000 allies. Here, 
however, was shown the regard which was 
still paid to the prophetic office. Amaziah 
had begun his reign in the spirit of a reformer, 
giving hopes of an anti-idolatrous administra- 
tion. He was, accordingly, respectful to the 
prophets, weighed well their advice, and prof- 
ited by their instruction. When, therefore, this. 
alliance was formed with the still more idol- 
atrous kingdom of Israel in the expedition 
against the Edomites, the prophet protested 
and warned Amaziah of evil consequences. 
The king took warning, and although he had 
paid over the stipulated price of 100 talents he 
dismissed the 100,000 Israelitish soldiers, in 
obedience to what he regarded as the command 
of God, and went forth in the favor of the 
Lord to conquer his enemies and enrich his 
empire with the spoils of war. But now a re- 
markable spectacle is presented to the student 
of those changeable times and fickle peoples. 
After having overcome the military power of 
the Edomites, the king of Judah is himself 
overcome by the idolatry of the conquered na- 
tion, and the humiliating spectacle is witnessed 
of Amaziah’s bowing down before the idols of 
Edom. This is not unparalleled in history; 
other instances may be cited wherein the con- 
querors have accepted the religion of their con- 
quered enemies. A conspicuous instance was. 
the conversion of the Goths and Vandals by 
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‘the Christian Greeks and Romans whom they 
had subjugated. This, however, can hardly be 

cited as a parallel case to that of Amaziah’s 

perversion to Edomite idolatry. What an op- 

portunity that king had for teaching the con- 

quered nation the pure and spiritual religion 

of Jehovah! How thoroughly permeated with 

the spirit of idolatry he must have been when, 

though repudiating the idolatry which was 

cursing his own land, he accepted the super- 

stition of a less enlightened people! It seemed 

to be in the blood of the people—an heredi- 

tary tendency to idolatry which had come from 

a long and persistent disregard of the very 

laws and revelations of which they were the 

divinely appointed custodians. The virus of 

idolatry was poisoning the life-blood of the 

whole body politic, and the nation, in her 

rulers and people, was losing God and power. 

The conquest of Edom emboldened Amaziah 

to attempt a more ambitious enterprise — noth- 

ing less than the invasion of the northern king- 

dom, the subjugation of Israel, and the reunion 

of the dismembered empire on the ancient po- 

litical if not theocratic foundation of the Da- 

vidic nationalism. This was not an unworthy 

ambition, save in the methods proposed. ° That, 

however, was not a time of international amity, 

nor had diplomacy come to be one of the fine 

arts. International questions, in those rough 

and bloody days, were settled at the point of 

the sword; might made right. Amaziah pro- 

posed no diplomatic palaver, no congress of 

statesmen and prophets, to discuss the restora- 

tion of a united empire. He boldly and self- 

confidently sent a challenge to Jehoash, the 

king of Israel, to meet him face to face in battle 

—that is to say, army to army, and nation to 

nation. It was a challenge to international 

duel. He threw down the gage of battle with 

an insolence and a braggadocio quite unbecom- 

ing either a soldier or a king. He must have 

been startled by the proud and courageous re- 

_ ply of Jehoash. That king was not to be trifled 
with, for with all his faults he was no coward 

that he should tremble before the noisy threats 

of a braggart. The reply which the king of 

Israel made to the challenge of Amaziah was 

significant, not to say picturesque. It was cer- 

tainly a very pointed bit of military rhetoric, 

reminding us of the pictorial correspondence 

carried on between Alexander the Great of 

’ Macedon and Darius the Persian. When Alex- 
ander scornfully refused to pay Darius III., sur- 
named Codomannus, a tribute of 1,000 golden 
eggs, the Persian sent him a bat and ball, to 
ridicule his youth, and a bag of seeds, to warn 
him of the numbers of the Persian army. 
Alexander replied: ‘With this bat will I 
strike the ball of your king’s dominions, and,”’ 
giving the seed to a fowl, ‘‘thus will I devour 
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his army.’’ He also returned to Darius a wild 
melon whose bitterness was emblematic of the 
woe and sorrow they should be forced to en- 
dure. When Darius Hystaspes invaded Scythia 
and demanded earth and water in token of sub- 
mission, the Scythians promptly and defiantly 
replied by sending to him, by messenger, a 
bird, a mouse, a frog, and a bundle of arrows, 
which meant: ‘ Fly into the air like birds, hide 
in the ground like mice, dive into the water 
like frogs, or our arrows will pierce you.” 
When Amaziah sent the challenge to Jehoash 
of Israel: ‘‘Come, let us look one another in 
the face,’’ Jehoash returned the significant an- 
swer: ‘‘The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to 
the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, Give 
thy daughter to my son to wife: and there 
passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, 
and trod down the thistle.’’ If we consider 
this a reply to Amaziah’s proposition for the 
union of the kingdoms, backed by the threat 
of force and war, it evidently means that the 
king of Israel looked upon himself as the 
majestic cedar and upon his kingdom as 
the daughter of the cedar, while he regarded 
Amaziah as the contemptible thistle or brier, 
and the kingdom of Judah as the son of the 
thistle. The wild beast rushing through Leb- 
anon meant war in its ravages, and if war 
came it would tread down the thistle, it would 
crush Amaziah. Jehoash acts a very manly 
part in warning the king of Judah to curb his 
ambition and be content with his conquest of 
Edom, but the hot-headed Amaziah spurns ad- 
vice and at Beth-shemesh reaps the bitter con- 
sequences in an overwhelming defeat and the 
complete rout of his army. He was himself 
made a prisoner and led a disgraced and humil- 
iated captive to his own capital, which was 
plundered by the victorious army of Israel. 
That sad story, so often repeated, is told once 
more of how the walls of Jerusalem were bro- 
ken down, the very Temple was despoiled of 
its silver, and gold, and sacred vessels, the 
treasury of the king’s house was looted, while 
hostages were taken away into Samaria. Thus 
was the ‘‘thistle of Lebanon” trodden down 
by the ‘‘ wild beast ’’—Amaziah and his king- 
dom crushed and laid waste by war! 

The record of the conspiracy which was 
hatched against Amaziah becomes interesting 
at this time from the fact that archeology is 
bringing to sight the ruins of the long-hidden 
Lachish to which Amaziah fled, where he was 
assassinated, and whence they brought him on 
horses to be buried in Jerusalem with his fa- 
thers. This Lachish was an ancient city which 
Joshua besieged and captured in his time, fully 
7oo years before the days of Amaziah. Reho- 
boam evidently rebuilt or restored and fortified 
it, but it afterward fell into the hands of the 
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Assyrians. The last mention made of it was 
not later than the time of Jeremiah, fully 2,500 
years ago. But to-day the spade of the archee- 
ologist is bringing the ruins of this ancient 
city to light and verifying in a measure the 
Word of God by proving that Lachish had an 
existence in harmony with the Hebrew records. 
Sixteen miles east of Gaza and twenty-three 
miles west of Hebron stands Tel el-Hesy, a 
mound which the explorer has proven to be a 
mound of many cities. The ruins of one city 
rise above another, until eight separate and dis- 
tinct cities are identified, the first of which was 
founded 500 years before the children of Israel 
conquered and occupied the land. Each city 
has left the evidences of its character to be 
interpreted by this age. The implements of 
war and industry in stone, bronze and iron; the 
pottery, statuary, idols, tablets, cylinders, and 
scarabs speak of their Amorite, Phoenician, 
Egyptian, or Greek origin. As the excavations 
progress, more and more evidence appears in 
support of the position taken by Doctor Petrie 
that this is the site of ancient Lachish, which, 
during the many centuries of its existence, 
passed through all the changes which the influ- 
ences of various civilizations wrought in its 
character. Here it was that -Amaziah sought 
asylum from the conspirators, and here he was 
sldin. Possibly the further explorations of 
this Tel may bring to light records of Jewish 
import to confirm still more positively the his- 
tory preserved in the Holy Scriptures. 

Isaiah’s biography of Uzziah has been lost,. 
else might we have a complete and satisfactory 
history of the next reign, which was. distin- 
guished for its brilliancy. It would not be 
claiming too much for Uzziah, the son and suc- 
cessor of Amaziah, to say he brought to the 
throne extraordinary powers of mind, if not 
true genius. Nor was his virtue inferior to his 
intelligence. Although but sixteen years old 
when he assumed the crown, he immediately 
won the favor of the Lord and the good will of 
the people who had called him to the throne. 
He devoted himself to the much-needed inter- 
nal improvements of the kingdom, and proved 
himself the friend and benefactor of the hus- 
bandmen who reared the flocks and tilled the 
soil. He was a lover of husbandry, and doubt- 
less understood that a nation’s wealth and pros- 
perity must come from the soil by the noble 
science and art of agriculture. Like Cincinna- 
tus of the old Roman days, Uzziah appreciated 
both the delights and profits of agricultural pur- 
suits, and rejoiced in his own thrifty vineyards. 
He was in no wise unfitted for the high position 
of political sovereignty by the love he had for 
the farm. Among the internal improvements 
which Uzziah inaugurated were wells dug in 
the wilderness and towers built for the defense 
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of flocks which suffered from the attacks of 
wild beasts and robbers. The walls of Jerusa- 
lem were repaired; cities were fortified, and 
while all the arts of peace were revived and the 
wealth-producing farmers, and cattle-raisers, 
and wool-growers were given every advantage 
for prosperity that Uzziah’s truly economic 
genius could devise, at the same time the possi- 
bilities of war were kept in view, and the inva- 
sion of hostile nations was carefully provided 
against. The king raised a magnificent army 
and thoroughly equipped his soldiers for ag- 
gressive and defensive war. Here Uzziah dis- 
played an inventive no less than an economic 
and military genius. It would seem that Uz- 
ziah was the inventor of the first machinery 
for attacking and defending fortified and walled 
cities. Although it is claimed by some writers 
that the catapult, an engine for throwing great 
stones, was the invention of Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse in 399 B. C., and the battering-ram for de- 
molishing walls and fortifications was invented 


-by Artemon, a Greek, and first employed by 


Pericles in 441 B. C., it would seem from more 
reliable data that these siege engines were in- 
vented. by Uzziah 4oo years earlier, and were 
adopted .by the nations. generally, with im- 
provements.. As these engines are not men- 
tioned by Homer in his description ofthe siege 
of Troy, they were evidently unknown among 
the Greeks in the poet’s time. With the 
smaller implements of. war, such as spears, hel- 
mets, slings, shields, and bows, which the king 
furnished, mention is made for the first time in 
history of an engine for shooting arrows and 
hurling great stones from the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. Then the significant record that in his 
war against the Philistines he broke down the 
wall of Gath, and the wall of Jabneh, and the 
wall of Ashdod, would clearly indicate that 
one of the military engines of his invention 
must have been the battering-ram. 

The Edomites, Arabs, Philistines, and Am- 
monites were all made to feel the power of Ju- 
dah’s arms, and Egypt stood in wholesome awe 
of the name of Uzziah—a name which must 
ever shine with brilliant distinction on the same 
scroll of fame with the names of Solomon and 
Jehoshaphat. That this king should spend his 
last days in misery must be the regret of all 
who have admired his patriotism, talent, and 
devotion. In the beginning, as a lad of.six- 
teen, he sought God, and, by the record, so 
long as he sought the Lord he prospered. 
What a light such words throw upon that na- 
tional history to give us the true philosophy of 
it! Was it not ever so? While the people 
were true to the law of righteousness, faithful 
to the religion of their fathers and the worship 
of Jehovah, the nation prospered both in peace 
and war. Their calamities and misfortunes fol- 
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lowed. their apostasy. As they offended God 
and transgressed the laws of pure religion, 
they sank into vices which enervated and im- 
poverished them, and made them the easy prey 
of invaders and ambitious conquerors. In the 
pride and exaltation of his success and pros- 
perity, Uzziah presumptuously, if not sacrile- 
giously, assumed to exercise the functions of 
the priestly office, and boldly entered the Tem- 
ple to burn the incense upon the altar. Re- 
buked though he was by Azariah, the chief 
priest, and violently resisted by four-score 
priests, the king angrily persisted in his act of 
trespass upon the sanctuary. As he raised the 
censer to burn incense he was smitten with 
leprosy. To the dismay of all, that dreadful 
white spot appeared in his forehead. This 
king, who had accomplished. so much for Ju- 
dah by his piety, intelligence, military and in- 
ventive genius, and by his loyalty to all the 
interests of the people and of the nation, spent 
his last days in the leper hospital, separated 
from the world. The administration of State 
affairs passed to his son Jotham, whose regency 
gave such satisfaction that the people were 
warranted in crowning him king on the death 
of his illustrious father, Uzziah. 

Jotham carried out the same policy which 
had made his regency acceptable to the people, 
and seemed animated with the progressive 
spirit of his father. He continued the internal 
improvement of the kingdom, constructed 
towers and castles in the forests, built cities in 
the mountains, fortified Jerusalem, and built the 
high gate of the Temple. He maintained the 
military strength of the kingdom, and secured 
vast tribute from the Ammonites. At the close 
of his rather prosperous reign of sixteen years, 
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his kingdom was invaded by the allied forces 
of Syria and Israel under the leadership of Re- 
zin and Pekah. This conflict, however, did not 
reach a serious form while Jotham lived; he be- 
queathed it to his successor, Ahaz, who proved 
quite incompetent to carry it to a successfui 
issue.. In his sore distress, as we have found, 
Ahaz formed an alliance with Tiglath-Pileser, 
aud then met the united forces of Syria and 
Israel with the allied armies of Assyria and Ju- 
dah. Ahaz proved himself fully as able to form 
alliances with foreign powers as Pekah of Is- 
rael, and he met the invaders with the over- 
whelming might of Tiglath-Pileser’s Assyrian 
hosts. While Israel never recovered from this ° 
thunderbolt which Ahaz hurled against her, 
though she invited it by her own ambitious de- 
sign to subvert the southern kingdom, the alli- 
ance which Ahaz formed with Assyria proved a 
most disastrous one for Judah, since the price 
which Ahaz paid for the assistance of Tiglath- 
Pileser was no less than Judah’s humiliating 
submission to the Assyrian yoke. The reli- 
gious deficiencies of Ahaz were as marked as 
his lack of political sagacity. The policy of 
internal improvement pursued by his father 
and grandfather was not adopted by Ahaz, 
and his abominable idolatry stands out in 
marked contrast with the piety of his immedi- 
ate predecessors. He closed the Temple; insti- 
tuted new idolatries; turned to the service of 
his enemies’ gods, and introduced the Syrian 
forms of worship. When the Temple was 
opened, behold! it had been transformed into a 
temple of idolatry. So far did the king in his 
religious perversion go, that he offered his own 
son a burnt sacrifice according to the inhuman 
rites of the most degraded heathenism. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SENNACHERIB AND THE ASSYRIANS. 


HE night seems to be rapidly closing in 
upon Judah, and the dread power which 
is to overwhelm both the northern and 

southern kingdoms has already secured a foot- 
hold, has struck Israel the first blow, and 
placed upon Judah the galling yoke of that 
complete conquest and subjugation which idol- 
atry has unfitted them to resist. A gleam of 
light breaks fitfully through the gathering 
storm-clouds in the virtue of Hezekiah and the 
righteousness of his reign. He had inherited a 
demoralized kingdom, but not a demoralized 
nature, from his father. Now and then the 
good blood will come to the surface in spite of 
or in harmony with the so-called law of moral 
heredity. It is a remarkable fact, however, 
that one can never predicate a king’s character 





on his father’s record, whether it be bad or 
good. The good Jotham’s son is the wicked 
Ahaz, and the wicked Ahaz’s son is the right- 
eous Hezekiah. Now and then the flickering, 
dying light of this Hebrew genius would leap 
up as with renewed life. The gathering clouds 
would at times brighten as by the flashes of 
lightning before the breaking of the storm in 
greater fury and the sinking of the nation into 
denser night and more hopeless chaos. Heze- 
kiah did what he could to stay the tottering 
empire and turn the people to higher paths of 
national life. He not only reopened the Tem- 
ple and revived Jehovah-worship with the rites 
and ceremonies of the house of the Lord, but 
he began and prosecuted a relentless crusade 
against the idolatry which had been favored by 
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his father, Ahaz. He adopted a different polit- 
ical or international policy from that by which 
Ahaz had humiliated Judah at the feet of As- 
syria. He resisted the Assyrian yoke and tried 
to establish that independence of his country 
which had been bartered to Assyria for the co- 
operation of Tiglath-Pileser against Syria and 
Israei. Hezekiah proved himself a true polit- 
ical and religious reformer. But, like all re- 
formers of the genuine sort, he was opposed, 
and had to stand up against a world. His 
measures were resisted by many of his own 
idolatrous people and by Judah’s Assyrian 
tasters. There were not wanting those who 
scoffed at the revival of the temple services 
and the historic old feasts of the Levitical sys- 
tem. Then the cessation of tribute to Assyria 
meant the beginning of war. Nearly ail the 
Palestinian powers had thrown off the yoke of 
Assyria, but the conqueror was not tardy in 
hastening into the land with sufficient force to 
subdue scores of rebellious vassals. Sennach- 
erib invaded Palestine with a formidable host, 
swept down the western shore and captured 
city after city; bringing Sidon, Tyre, Ekron, 
Joppa, Askelon, Timnath, and Ashdod to terms, 
capturing forty-six fortified cities of Judah and 
marching upon Jerusalem. ‘The price of peace 
was 300 talents of silver and 30 talents of gold. 
So depleted was Judah’s treasury that Heze- 
kiah could not meet the demand of the As- 
syrian without robbing the Temple of its golden 
ornaments. Sennacherib saw to what extremi- 
ties the kingdom was reduced, and in his am- 
bition dreamed that the time was ripe for a 
bold stroke of complete conquest and spolia- 
tion. He, therefore, immediately demanded 
the unconditional surrender of Jerusalem. The 
Assyrian had established himself before Lach- 
ish, as the monuments represent him, to prose- 
cute the siege of that city, and from that place 
sent the messengers Tartan, Rabsaris, and Rab- 
shakeh to demand the surrender of Jerusalem. 
These messengers were met by Hezekiah’s rep- 
_resentatives, Eliakim, Shebna, and Joah. In 
the parley Rabshakeh was spokesman for the 
Assyrians, and Eliakim for the Jews. The As- 
syrians insulted the Jews and tried to incite 
them to treason to their God, their king, and 
their country. Rabshakeh, transcending the 
limits of diplomatic courtesy, harangued the 
people as they gathered on the walls of the 
city, advising them to yield to the king of As- 
syria. Eliakim hastened to King Hezekiah 
with the results of the unsatisfactory parley. 
With the ali-conquering Assyrian thundering 
at the gates of the city, Hezekiah turned to the 
prophet of God and requested Isaiah to call 
upon the Lord for deliverance. ‘ Isaiah’s words 
were like a trumpet peal of victory to the ears 
of the disheartened king. A defiant answer 
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was sent to Sennacherib. The doom of the As- 
syrian army was predicted. The Lord would 
send a ‘‘blast’’ against them. In the mean- 
time Sennacherib had raised the siege of Lach- 
ish and pitched against Libnah. When the 
messengers returned and the intelligence came 
that the king of Ethiopia was marching against 
the Assyrians to the assistance of the Jews, 
Sennacherib dispatched messengers again to 
Jerusalem with a letter containing his ultima- 
tum. Hezekiah went into the Temple and 
spread this letter before the Lord in earnest 
prayer. Isaiah then broke forth in sublime 
strains of poetic prophecy which reached a 
climax in the assuring language: 
‘Therefore thus saith the Eternal in regard to the 
king of Assyria: 

He shall not come against this city, 

Nor shoot an arrow there, 

Nor assault it with shield, f 

Nor throw up a siege wall against it. * 

By the way by which he came he shall return; 

And he shall not come against this city, is the de- 

cree of the Eternal; 
But I will protect this city to save it, 


For mine own sake and for the sake of David, my 
servant.” 


That night saw the destruction of the proud 
army of Assyria. Isaiah had strengthened 
Hezekiah’s heart with the assurance that the 
Lord would send a ‘‘ blast’? against the enemy 
so that not an arrow should smite the city. 
Byron has put into verse the fulfillment of 
Isaiah’s prophecy: 

‘““The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the 

sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


‘Like the leaves of the forest when Summier is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 
Like the leaves of the ‘forest when Autumn hath 

blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


“For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the 
blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed! 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew 
still! 


. 


“And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord!” 


The angel or messenger of death came in the 
form of a pestilential blast, the destructive 
simoom, in which 185,000 Assyrians perished. 
If there were any disposition to eliminate the 
supernatural from this event, certainly the 
natural destruction of the Assyrian army need 
present to the student no serious difficulty. 
Victor Hugo attributes the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo to a few drops of rain, more or 
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less, which in the early morning made the 
roads unfit for the movement of artillery. In 
other words, he claimed that providence de- 
feated the ‘‘man of destiny.’’ It was certainly 
_the severity of the Russian blasts that made 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow disastrous and 
so decimated his army that he never recovered 
his pristine strength. Wheén Cambyses III., 
the son and successor of Cyrus the Great, in- 
vaded and conquered Egypt, he sent an army 
to destroy the temple of Ammon at Siwah, but 
it was overtaken by the deadly simoom and 
perished in the desert. “Sennacherib’s army 
was in the region which was often swept by 
this destructive storm, and it was doubtless 
overwhelmed by the ‘“‘ blast’? which was figur- 
atively an angel of death, a messenger of the 
Lord, and in reality, a visitation of divine 
providence. The record of this disaster was 
not inscribed on Assyrian monuments. Sen- 
nacherib gives a very full and detailed account 
of his invasion on the monuments, which may 
still be deciphered. He mentions the cities 
captured on this expedition and gives the 
names of the kings and kingdoms resubju- 
gated which had broken away from Assyrian 
control since Sargon and Tiglath-Pileser’s con- 
quests. He represents Hezekiah as imprisoned 
in Jerusalem like a bird in a cage, and gives an 
account of the siege of Jerusalem with the enor- 
mous treasure which he carried away to Nine- 
veh, but ‘nothing is recorded of the ‘‘ blast”? 
which smote his army with death. The only 
historical reference to the calamity which befell 
the Assyrian army that has been found in pro- 
fane records is the doubtful tradition preserved 
in Herodotus. The Greek historian relates a 
story told him by the Egyptian priest to the 
effect that Sennacherib, king of the Arabians 
and Assyrians, marched a large army against 
Egypt, when the priest in power, forsaken by 
his own people, entered the temple and sup- 
plicated the favor of the God he worshiped. 
While there, he fell asleep and his God ap- 
peared to him in a vision, encouraging him and 
assuring him that he need not fear the invaders, 
as help would come to him at the proper time. 
Trusting this vision, the priest-ruler gathered 
as many followers from among the tradesmen 
and mechanics as would rally to his standard 
and took up his position at Pelusium, the en- 
trance to Egypt. When they encamped there, 
a multitude of field mice, pouring in upon the 
Assyrians, gnawed their bows and quivers and 
the handles of their shields so that they were 
without arms and armor, and when the next 
day dawned they fled and many of them were 
destroyed. It is very difficult to make this 
tradition harmonize with the Jewish record of 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, although 
the modifications in the Egyptian story may 
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be due to the mixing up of two records, each 
colored by national religious sentiments. 
Hezekiah evidently treated with Sennacherib 
by paying him his demand in treasure. This 
doubtless satisfied the Assyrian and justified 


- him-in his monumental boast, while the record 


of the disaster which subsequently befell his 
army was suppressed and never inscribed on 
the monuments for the information of future 
ages. The Assyrian project failed in so far as 
it was.an attempt to capture Jerusalem and sub- 
jugate the Jews. Sennacherib had demanded 
an unconditional surrender, but for some very 
sufficient reason —the simoom, if no other — 
he did not succeed in his ambitious enterprise. 

The failure of Sennacherib to capture Jerusa- 
lem redounded to the glory of Hezekiah and of 
Isaiah the prophet, who were held in the high- 
est esteem by the people whom they had saved 
from national humiliation and delivered from 
Assyrian bondage. Prosperity.immediately fol- 
lowed the withdrawal of the invaders. That 
fact with the other, that Hezekiah’s renown 
increased, would seem to prove that while Sen- 
nacherib may have told the truth on his monu- 
ment, and nothing but the truth, he did not 
tell the whole truth. Evidently he had not 
spoiled Jerusalem so completely as his inscrip- 
tions would lead us to believe, nor did he 
succeed in catching his bird after he had shut 
him up in the cage. The general enterprise of 
this great Assyrian, however, was successful 
and came to a climax in the capture of Libnah 
and, possibly, of Lachish. One of the most 
impressive monumeuts of those events repre- 
sents Sennacherib seated on his throne with 
attendants, a bow in-one hand and arrows in 
the other, while the rulers of cities and nations. 
subjugated are appearing before him to sue for 
peace and to submit to his authority. By an 
inscription we are informed this monument 
represents Sennacherib seated before Lachish 
prosecuting its siege. The Assyrian returned 
to Nineveh, well satisfied with his enterprise of 
conquest and with the riches he was able to 
pour into the national treasury. He made no 
further attempt to subjugate the Jews, although 
his record of conquest does not end with this 
successful expedition to Palestine. After a 
splendid, if not incomparable, career of twenty 
years more in conquest and rule, Sennacherib 
was ignominiously assassinated. His own 


“Sons 
Smote him between the altar stones.” 


This was a sad and humiliating close of a 
most illustrious life. For the student of na- 
tional developments in their political, military, 
and intellectual phases, the name of Sennach- 
erib must ever have a charm. Not only as 
one of the conquerors of antiquity, a general 
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of true military genius and of proud exploits, 
but also as the man who established the su- 
premacy of Assyria, made Nineveh magnificent 
with palaces and the center of the political, if 
not the intellectual, world, must Sennacherib 
ever hold his exalted position in history. 
There was, perhaps, without their knowing it 
themselves, great similarity of mind and taste 
between Hezekiah and Sennacherib; they were 
both men of culture and learning. Jehosha- 
phat may have been more nearly the intellect- 

ual like of the Assyrian than was Hezekiah. 
One of the most noteworthy discoveries made 
by archeology has been the royal library of Sen- 
nacherib at Kuyunjik. Layard here brought 
to light the ruins of splendid palaces which 
had been built by Sennacherib and his grand- 
son Assur-bani-pal. Here were found the books 
of the Assyrians—imperishable books, 10,000 
volumes or more, iuscribed clay tablets — still 
in a remarkable state of preservation. Many 
of these books from the royal library of Sen- 
nacherib may now be seen and read in the 
British Museum. More than all monumental 
records of battles and conquests, more than all 
the evidences of wealth, material magnificence, 
and imperial power that remain to speak of 
Sennacherib, these books and this library of 
the royal palace of Kuyunjik reveal the char- 
acter and true greatness of the Assyrian king. 
Here is the literature of Assyrian science, re- 
ligion, and history. Here are their poetry, 
their mathematics, astronomy, astrology, and 
theology; the evidences of the enlightenment 
of a ruler who knew the value of literature and 
education, art and science, ethics and song, 
ages before Augustus and his golden age, and 
centuries before the brilliant Athens of Pericles. 
No monarch of antiquity, however magnificent 
his reign, has left a monument which speaks to 
this age with nobler significance of true great- 
ness than the royal library which Sennacherib 
left on the banks of the Tigris. 

While this powerful king did not again 
harass the Jews, the Assyrian power which he 
did so much to augment was only awaiting the 
day of its great opportunity when it should 
strike the tottering kingdom of David a crush- 
ing blow and sweep this enervated, degenerate 
people into bondage more humiliating and 
galling, if not more servile, than the Egyptian 
bondage from which Moses, by God’s provi- 
dence, had led their ancestors. 

The prosperity of Hezekiah, his flourish- 
ing vineyards, bursting granaries, multiplying 
flocks, increasing wealth, honor, and power 
were not unaccompanied by affliction. But 
when disease came upon him he sought the 
prophet’s aid, as in the day of Sennacherib’s 
invasion. Isaiah true to his king, his coun- 
try, and his God prays for and is promised 
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Hezekiah’s recovery. So surely as the shadow 
went backward on the sundial of, Ahaz, he will 
be raised to health. God spared the good 
king’s life in answer to prayer. ‘That the 
turning back of the shadow on the sundial 
was a miracle need not be insisted upon. ‘That 
was a natural, meteorological possibility, call- 
ing for no divine interfence with the laws of 
light or the principles of astronomy. As the 
rainbow became the emblem of God’s pledge 
that the world should never again be de- 
stroyed by flood, so was this meteorological 
incident made an emblem of God’s promise 
to restore the king. It were natural to sup- 
pose that now the king and Isaiah would be 
on most intimate and friendly terms with each 
other. Surely the good prophet had been the 
very prop and stay of the throne, and in the 
darkest hour of national peril Hezekiah had 
leaned upon him as the ,embodiment of the 
divine truth—the very messenger of God. 
But at no time did Isaiah’s light shire out in 
the darkness more clearly and steadfastly than 
when it was necessary for him to rebuke the 
king who had so often solicited his counsel. 
When Hezekiah was carried away by his pros- 
perity and began to boast of his riches and to 
parade his great treasures before the wonder- 
ing eyes of the Babylonian ambassadors, the 
faithful prophet steadied the king, and kept 
him from stepping over the brink in his dizzy 
pride by some very timely and wholesome 
warning which contained the sad prediction 
that the very power which these ambassadors 
represented would some day despoil the king- 
dom of these and all its riches. The Baby- 
lonian power whose alliance he sought, and 
whose confidence he would gain by a display 
of his treasures, would some day break the 
alliance and become an ambitious and all- 
powerful enemy. That awful day of reckon~ 
ing was not far distant. The gleam of light 
which broke through the impending gloom, 
and made the reign of Hezekiah almost illus. 
trious, was soon to be followed by the deepest 
darkness that had ever settled on this rapidly 
declining nation. 

Manasseh in no particular resembles his illus~ 
trious father, Hezekiah. He does not seem to 
have inherited a single virtue of his father. 
Coming to the throne a mere boy; he was both 
the pupil and the tool of that element in the 
government which had persistently antago- 
nized all reformation, laughed at the revival of 
the theocratic ritual, and kept alive in the 
hearts of the people the mad fire of sensual 
idolatry, which was burning and devouring 
the nation’s chastity, virtue, and strength. 
Long as was this reign of fifty-five years, the 
Jewish historians have been loath to record the 
events which made it one of the most corrupt 
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and vicious that blots and stains any national 
history. So despicable; was the character of 
Manasseh that his name is seldom mentioned 
in Jewish literature. He was the Nero of 
Judah’s kings. Not only did a reaction from 
Hezekiah’s theocratic policy set in, but a per- 
secution began which all the cruelties of Smith- 
field fires, all the horrors of St. Bartholomew’s 
day, all the pagan savagery of Nero’s and Dio- 
cletian’s dungeons and wild beasts’ dens cannot 
by comparison diminish or eclipse in enormity. 
Doubtless Isaiah fell with the martyrs in this 
dark and depraved reign when the streets of 
Jerusalem ran with innocent blood. The idola- 
tries which Hezekiah had overthrown Manas- 
seh reéstablished. He also added to the other 
abominations, witchcraft, sorcery, fire-worship, 
and the adoration of the heavenly bodies. The 


extreme to which this monster carried the © 


vilest and most sensual idolatries far excéeded 
any ever before attempted by his idolatrous 
predecessors. He went so far as to turn the 
house of the Lord into a temple of idols, pol- 
luting the sacred place with the indecent im- 
ages of Astarte and placing Baal and Astarte in 
possession of Jehovah’s sanctuary. To give 


more emphatic approval of the Ammonitish. 


worship of Moloch, this depraved king caused 
the fires to be rekindled in the vale of Hinnom 
and made his own sons pass through the flames. 
There was not a form of idolatry practiced by 
the surrounding nations that was not only 
tolerated but established and propagated in 
Jerusalem to the exclusion of Jehovah-worship. 
This alone seemed to be prohibited. The insane 
bigotry of idolatry broke forth in most cruel 
persecution, which swept away not only the 








CAPTIVITY OF MANASSEH— ACCESSION OF JOSIAH. 


faithful few of the common people but de- 
stroyed the most intellectual classes, the priests 
and prophets, poets and authors who were true 
to the old theocratic system. 

Loath as Jewish prophets and historians have 
been to pollute their pages with any mention 
of Manasseh, that name appears on the Assyr- 
ian monuments, in the record of Esar-haddon’s 
conquests. According to that stone record, 
Manasseh was overthrown, and according to 
the Jewish Scriptures, Manasseh was captured 
and led a prisoner to Babylon by the generals 
of Esar-haddon. Found hiding like a shrink- 
ing coward in the hedge, rather than facing the 
enemy like a brave man of royal dignity and 
patriotic spirit, he was led away to Babylon 
like a beast, with rings through his lips and 
chains upon his feet. While suffering the pains 
and humiliations of captivity, Manasseh re- 
pents of his idolatries, which he now sees have 
brought disgrace and disaster upon him and his 
kingdom. He returns by the providence of a 
forgiving God, whose mercy he supplicates, 
and as the vassal of the Assyrian monarch con- 
tinues on the throne of Judah. The few re- 
maining years of his reign witness a reforma- 
tion in which the repentant king tries to undo 
the idolatrous mischief of his earlier years. 
With all his well-meant endeavors to uproot 
idolatry and restore the ancient Jehovah-wor- 
ship, it was difficult, if not impossible, to stem 
the tide to which he had early given such mad, 
impetuous fury. This may be seen in the fact 
that his son, Amon, followed in his footsteps of 
sin, idolatry, and wickedness, only to be assas- 
sinated by his own servants. Amon’s reign 
lasted but two years. 


CHA PIE Resclly 
JOSIAH AND REFORM. 


N Josiah we have again a remarkable study 
in heredity. His father and grandfather 
were base idolaters, but he occupies a place 

beside Hezekiah and Jehoshaphat as one of the 
few virtuous and godly kings of Judah, whose 
reign reflected honor alike upon himself and 
his kingdom. Amon, his father, was assas- 
sinated when Josiah was a lad but eight years 
old. In boyhood, however, Josiah displayed 
those virtuous traits of character which gave 
promise of a noble manhood and of a righteous 
reign. No king had come to Judah’s throne 
in more stirring times. The nations were be- 
ing shaken to their foundations with the earth- 
quake of universal revolution. Crowns were 
falling, thrones tottering, kingdoms rocking 
on their bases. All the powers of the earth 
were up in arms, each seeking the subjugation 





of the other, ambitious for universal empire. 
Egypt was assuming an insolent, haughty, and 
domineering attitude toward the north. Nine- 
veh was declining and Babylon rising. Assyr- 
ian supremacy was giving way before the new, 
swift, ambitious power of Chaldea. The north 
was swarming with strange, wild, hardy Scyth- 
ians, who came like the whirlwind to destroy 
the effete civilizations of the south. Poor Ju- 
dah seemed a withered branch tossing on the 
wild billows of this political maelstrom des- 
tined to be sucked into the vortex of destruc- 
tion. Prophecies poured forth from the lips of 
the anointed seers against all these self-vaunt- 
ing kingdoms. Not poor, dwindling, almost 
defunct Judah alone, but Egypt, Assyria and 
Chaldea were burdens of prophecy. Babylon 
and Nineveh, no less than Jerusalem, were 


JOSIAH UPROOTS IDOLATRY—PENTATEUCH DISCOVERED. 


warned of impending evil, punishments, provi- 
dential chastisings, destructions, annihilations. 
The corruption of Manasseh’s fifty-five years’ 
reign and of Amon’s equally vicious reign, left 
Judah in the most depraved and hopeless con- 
dition to which it had ever sunken. Josiah, 
the boy-king, must have been lookéd upon as 
a helpless victim of most unfortunate circum- 
stances, doomed to greater humiliation and 
ignominy than his father or his detestable 
grandfather. Once more, however, and only 
once more, does light shine in the darkness. 
How-patient has God been! How many oppor- 
tunities has he given this people to repent and 
‘turn to him! How often has he tried to teach 
them the lesson that righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people! 
Every righteous ruler has been blessed with 
prosperity. Every reformation has been fol- 
lowed by manifestations of divine favor. In 
the abundance of their harvests, the success of 
their arms, the growth of their power, and the 
honor of their name among the nations, that 
people ever found that God blessed them in 
every new resolve and effort of theirs to turn 
from idolatry and renew their devotion to the 
theocratic system of which they had been made 
the peculiar custodians. Once more before the 
awful catastrophe of final ruin, God blesses 
with his favor the reign of a righteous king. 
Josiah was a reformer at the age of twelve. 
He soon entered upon a determined warfare 
against idolatry; tore down the images, de- 
stroyed the abominable groves; extinguished 
the Moloch fires; demolished the altars and 
temples by which the people had been cor- 
rupted with every form of unchaste and de- 
moniacal idolatry, from the worship of Baal 
and Ashtoreth to fiery Moloch. Not content 
with issuing royal edicts for the suppression 
and absolute extirpation of idolatry, he gave 
personal supervision to the destruction of the 


idols, groves, and temples of false religions. , 


This virtuous iconoclasm, this work of right- 
eous destruction, was followed by a reformative 
construction, a restoration of Jehovah-worship 
with all the ancient symbols and ceremonies. 
Ata great expense, and by the employment of 
large numbers of workmen, Josiah restored the 
Temple which had been so long polluted with 
idolatry. Moreover, the wear and tear of over 
two hundred years’ service since it was re- 
paired must have left the Temple in a sad state 
of dilapidation. For the honor of God and of 
the nation, Josiah would have this treasure 
house of Jehovistic symbolisms become, by its 
renovation and beautified restoration, a figure 
of a regenerate nationalism, the emblem of the 
moral and religious transformation of the peo- 
ple. While the repairs of the Temple were 
progressing, a most important discovery was 
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made by Hilkiah, the high priest. Rummag- 
ing in some obscure, neglected part of the his- 
toric old house, clearing out rooms and corners 
which had been receptacles for relics during 
the changes which had gone on, or ransacking 
what may have been the archives of the Tem- 
ple, Hilkiah came upon a document which cre- 
ated a sensation — nay, a revolution. It proved 
to be an old copy of the Law, doubtless the 
long-neglected Pentateuch. It had been rele- 
gated to the rubbish heap or laid aside likea 
worn-out garment for which the original owner 
had no further need. What a comment on the 
national character! There was revealed the 
philosophy of their decline. They had thrown 
their Magna Charta into the waste basket. 
They had relegated the very chart and compass 
of the ship of state to the ash bin. They had 
pronounced their theocratic constitution null 
and void, and had pitched it into the corner of 
neglect, obscurity, and forgetfulness. Their 
subsequent history was the logical result of 
ignoring the Book of Law. When the good 
priest brought out the dusty, moldy book, from 
it age-long obscurity, he hastened to send it to 
Josiah by Shaphan the scribe. The king’s agi- 
tation knew no bounds, for when portions 
of the book were read in his hearing he rent 
his clothes, and ordered that an inquiry be 
made of the Lord —that is, he commanded that 
a prophet be consulted. The book contained 
such threatenings against evil doers and vio- 
lators of the law, and the nation had been 
so manifestly trampling the law under foot, 
and the punishments threatened in the book 
seemed so certainly impending, that the na- 
tion was in danger. It looked as though God 
were about to destroy them for their infidelity. 
The book must be interpreted. 

Evidently neither Jeremiah nor Zephaniah 
was residing in Jerusalem at that time. The 
committee, therefore, consisting of Hilkiah the 
priest, Shaphan the scribe, Ahikam, Achbor, 
and Asahiah, sought Huldah the prophetess. 
Out of obscurity God called a devoted woman 
into history. The only mission she had, so far 
as history reveals, was to shed light on this 
long-neglected constitution. It was a critical 
epoch. The hour of demand found her faithful; 
walking in the ways of God, living in the true 
spirit of prophecy; ready to teach the scribes, 
the priest, the king, the nation, A Jeremiah 
or an Isaiah could not have done better. She 
rises before us in the beauty of her virtue, the 
steadfastness of her faith, the luster of her in- 
telligence, and the dignity of her prophetic 
character to prove, as Miriam, Deborah, and 
Hannah proved, that the poetic gift and the 
prophetic office could be as safely entrusted 
to women as to men. Since Miriam sounded 
the loud timbrels over Egypt’s dark sea, and 
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Sappho’s singing charmed the isles of Greece, 
and our. bright day listens to the sweet and 
lofty strains of Jean Ingelow and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, the world must recognize 
the divine gifts of woman. As teachers, too, 
women have distinguished themselves. Debo- 
rah was a judge of Israel; Aspasia was the 
teacher of Socrates and Pericles; Hortensia in- 
structed Roman orators in eloquence; Hypatia 
adorned the presidency of the Platonic Acad- 
emy, in Alexandria; Vittoria Colonna and 
Alessandra Scala were bright scholars of the 
Renaissance; Mary Somerville was astonish- 
ingly proficient in science; Amelia B. Edwards 
was an accomplished Egyptologist; Elizabeth 
Carter, like Lady Jane Grey, was a linguistic 
genius; George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, and 
Jane Porter were queens in the realm of literary 
romance; and Rosa Bonheur, Harriet Hosmer, 
and Angelica Kauffman have made the world 
more beautiful with their art. Thus the in- 
telligence, genius and virtue of woman, against 
the prejudices of all history, have proved God 
to be no respecter of sex in the bestowment 
of his gifts of mind and graces of heart. How 
brightly does this star of Jewish womanhood 
shine in the gathering darkness of that far-off 
and unhappy time! Fearless, intelligent, and 
true to her high prophetic calling, Huldah in- 
terpreted the spirit of the new-found Book of 
Moses. It was a startling revelation to the 
messengers and to the king. The fulfillment 
of that divine word was assured. The prophet- 
ess courageously foretold the consequences of 
the nation’s infidelities and idolatries. The 
law must be fulfilled. In the divine logic of 
events punishment will follow disobedience. 
The only ray of light that came to the comfort 
of Josiah was in the assurance that he should 
not live to witness the final catastrophe. His 
upright life and reign should, therefore, be re- 
warded; the nation’s doom should be averted 
until after his death. Little consolation came 
to so noble and patriotic a soul in the assurance 
that he should be spared the personal sorrow 
of witnessing his country’s fall. The inevita- 
bility of the nation’s ruin must have banished 
from his unselfish mind whatever comfort that 
single ray of light was sent to bestow. 

As if inspired with a purpose to prevent the 
inevitable, Josiah entered with fresh spirit upon 
the reformation of the kingdom. He sum- 
moned the nation to Jerusalem —all the elders, 
priests, prophets, and people of every rank and 
class. He read to them the new-found book, 
which had been a lamp to the feet and a light 
to the path of their virtuous and godly ances- 
tors from the days of Moses down to the time 
of David, their typical king. The people were 
as profoundly moved as the king had been by 
the reading of this long-lost book, and with 





PENTATEUCH INTERPRETED—IDOLATRY EXTIRPATED. 


Josiah they stood up en masse and joined ina 
renewed covenant to obey the law of God and 
walk in the paths of their righteous fathers. 
The last relic of idolatry was uprooted. As- 
tarte of the Zidonians, Chemosh of the Moab- 
ites, and Milcom of :the Ammonites were 
destroyed, with all the paraphernalia of altars, 
images, groves, and temples by which the 
abominations were ceremonialized. 

In the restoration of the theocratic symbol- 
ism, the renovation of the Temple, and the 
renewal of the old covenant, Josiah prepared 
for the celebration of the passover on a scale of 


' grandeur not known since the kingdom was 


founded. He furnished the people with 30,000: 
lambs and kids and 3,000 bullocks for the sac- 
rifices. A most elaborate temple service was 
prepared. The grand old music of David and 
Asaph, Heman and Jeduthun was rehearsed, to. 
fill again the house of the Lord with the praises 
due to his name. The smoke of the sacrifices 
ascended from the newly consecrated altars; 
the old Temple echoed once more with the 
music of voice and instrument burdened with 
the holy pathos and triumph of the psalms. 
All Jerusalem was ablaze with the splendors 
of the most important and solemn festival of 
the Jewish ceremonialism. Not since the days 
of Samuel had there been so grand and awe- 
inspiring an observance of the passover. 
With this religious reformation there came 
an era of peace and industrial revival — a short 
but welcome respite, in those troublous times, 
from civil strife and external conflict. There 
were tokens of a long reign of righteousness, 
as though God had repented of his wrath 
and would save the nation. Josiah, in his 
patriotic loyalty to his country and his re- 
ligious devotion to the theocratic constitution, 
became the most blameless ruler and the most 
fearless and uncompromising reformer in the 
history of the Jewish kingdom. Not only since 


_ the partition of the empire, but from the reign 


of David, 400 years before, no king of all the 
many who had sat on David’s throne made so. 
determined and successful a warfare upon idol- 
atry or so completely uprooted and destroyed 
the manifold abominations. But, alas! He 
could not save his country. Here, however, 
we come to one of the mysteries of that 
strange, eventful history. What might have 
been in store for the Jewish nation, had Josiah 
been content to pursue a policy of amity with 
the surrounding nations, or of non-interference 
with the international conflicts which were 
raging about him, it is impossible to say. 
What the motive was which prompted him to 
lead his insignificant forces against the regen- 
erated power of ambitious Egypt, we know 
not. But when Pharaoh-Necho led his Egyp- 
tian hosts against Nineveh, or Babylon, for 


JOSIAH DEFEATED BY PHARAOH-NECHO.: 


some inexplicable reason Josiah marched out 
the little army of Judah against him. The 
magnanimity of the great Egyptian was admir- 
able. Not in haughtiness, nor in exasperating 
- contempt did he greet the Jew, but with the 
generous spirit of a great soldier and a kingly 
king he assured him, in the gentlest, most 
courteous, and conciliatory terms that he was 
not bent on the conquest of Judah, but had a 
larger enterprise on hand than the overthrow 
of her little army. Deaf to the Pharaoh’s mild 
remonstrance, Josiah led his army against the 
Egyptian forces only to be dashed to pieces 
like the waves against Gibraltar. Josiah chose 
Megiddo, in the historic, battle-scarred plain 
of Jezreel, for his attack. Megiddo was a 
strategic military point between the seacoast 
‘and Jerusalem and North Palestine. Was Jo- 
siah dreaming of some such victory over the 
mighty hosts of Egypt as Barak there won over 
the hosts of Sisera, when the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera? Or had he in 
mind the glorious day when the Midianites 
were destroyed by the illustrious band which 
saw the triumph of the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon? Had he, moreover, given too lit- 
eral an interpretation to the old book which 


had been found in the Temple, wherein the 


righteous were promised power to overcome 
the nations of the earth? Or was Josiah far- 
sighted enough to see that Egypt was bent on 
universal conquest and was ambitious for uni- 
versal empire, and that the overthrow of his 
own kingdom had been réckoned upon? Did 
he see that Egyptian domination in the north 
meant, sooner or later, the subjugation of his 
own country? Or was Josiah at this time the 
vassal of the sovereign against whom the 
Pharaoh was leading his conquering arms, and 
was he in duty bound to aid that sovereign by 
harassing, crippling, and impeding the prog- 
tess of the Egyptians, if he could not hope to 
defeat them? These are questions which can- 
not be satisfactorily answered. Just as difficult 
would it be to answer the question: Was it 
destiny? was it in the purpose and by the 
providence of God that Josiah should do this 
seemingly rash, insane thing? Say what we 
will, this just and virtuous king died the death 
of a hero and a patriot on Megiddo’s fatal field. 

With Josiah fell Judah; with him sank in 
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blood the sun of Davidic pride and power. In 
his death perished —but perished heroically 
and royally —the last royal patriot and right- 
eous reformer who had sought to save his 
country, adorn the Jewish throne, and emanci- 
pate his race from the religious and political 
thraldom of alien and corrupting idolatries. 
As they bore Josiah from Megiddo, and the 
chariot hearse entered Jerusalem, the lamenta- 
tions of the people knew no restraint. The 
last hope of the faithful had perished. The 
noble reformer had fallen, and fallen in the 
midst of his prosperity, with the favor of God 
resting on him. The long-threatened thunder- 
bolt had leaped out of a cloudless sky, and from 
the zenith splendors of a new and better na- 
tional day the country was suddenly plunged 
into night and chaos. ‘‘God will not always 
chide, neither will he restrain his wrath for- 
ever.’”? The only redeeming feature of this 
sudden and irretrievable disaster is in the ful- 
fillment of God’s promise, made to Josiah by 
Huldah, the prophetess, that he should not 
look upon Judah’s final overthrow and have 
his. patriotic heart rent by the humiliation, 
conquest, subjugation, and captivity of his 
people. God took him in the midst of battle; 
took him with all his valor on him; took him 
from the chariot of heroism and the field of 
honor; took him as he took Leonidas’ from 
Thermopyle and Gustavus, Adolphus from 
Liitzen—not like the Swede, victorious, but 
like the Greek, overthrown— yet as the one 
in triumph and the other in defeat: true, he- 
roic, righteous, and patriotic to the last. Never 
before had the people so universally bewailed 
the death of aking. All Judah and Jerusalem 
mourned for Josiah. Jeremiah broke forth into 
lamentations. The singing men and singing 
women continued an annual dirge in sorrowful 
commemoration of his death, while through 
all the subsequent history of the Jews his 
name was held in highest reverence as one of 
the brightest that adorned their national his- 
tory. In after ages Jesus, the Son of Sirach, 
wrote: ‘‘His memory is like costly incense, 
and sweet as honey to every mouth.’”’? In his 
fall, may not the people say in mournful truth 
what Antony said over the stricken Caesar: 


“O what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S CONQUEST OF THE JEWS. 


other serious changes in affairs. By it 

a new enemy was added to the many 
that had attempted the subjugation of Judah. 
The Egyptians dictated terms to the Jews — 
nay, dictated their politics. After the people 
had chosen Jehoahaz to reign over them as the 
successor of Josiah, he was able\to hold the 
throne but three months —long enough, how- 
ever, to demonstrate his unfitness for the posi- 
tion which his illustrious father had adorned. 
The Pharaoh whose power had overwhelmed 
the arms of Judah at Megiddo came up against 
the Jews again, captured the royal weakling, 
pretending to reign in the seat of Josiah, and 
carried him away, loaded with chains, to 
Egypt. Ezekiel in his lamentation for the 
princes of Israel seems to voice the national 
disappointment in the character and career of 
Jehoahaz, ‘‘the young lion’’ who was brought 
with chains unto the land of Egypt, and Judah 
was compelled to take another of her whelps 
and make him a young lion. Ah, how long 
they had waited for the true ‘‘ Lion of the tribe 
of Judah!’’ But no, Judah was not prepared 
to bear that Lion. She must be purged of her 
idolatry; she mutst be chastened, purified and 
saved forever from her false gods, and become, 
.as never before, in all her history, Jehovah’s 
people, the worshipers of the one true God and 
worshipers of him only; and then from her 
loins should spring the promised power, the 
“‘Tion of the tribe of Judah.” 

Jehoiakim, elevated to the throne by the 
Egyptian power, was but a vassal of the proud 
Pharaoh whose conquering arms seemed des- 
tined to achieve a universal dominion. Je- 
hoiakim was forced to pay for his power. The 


of feeae battle of Megiddo resulted in still 


tribute of too talents of silver and a talent of. 


gold was more than the tottering throne was 
worth. This tribute was secured by burden- 
some tax and cruel oppression. The treasury 
of Egypt was replenished from the lost fortunes 
and wages of the Jews. The contact of Judah 
with Egypt and Assyria had inspired the Jew- 
ish kings ambitiously to emulate the Pharaohs 
and such kings as Sargon, Sennacherib and 
Esar-haddon in the material aggrandizement of 
their capital. Perhaps no king of Judah was 
more completely under foreign influence than 
Jehoiakim, the vassal of Necho. While the 
burdens of taxation to meet the tribute de- 
manded- by Egypt were crushing the people, 
Jehoiakim extravagantly set to work building a 
palace in which he sank the residue of the na- 
tional treasure. In this enterprise he reduced 














the wages of the laborers and robbed the peo- 
ple of the reward of their toil. Against this. 
oppression of the hireling in his wages, Jere- 
miah lifted up his voice in protest, condem- 
nation, and warning: ‘‘Woe unto him that 
buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his. 
chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbor’s. 
service without wages, and giveth him not for 
his work!’’ The true prophet of God has 
always been the friend of the people and the 
champion of their rights. This the prophet 
and minister of God must ever be. The toiling 
millions of the earth, sons of the high and holy 
aristocracy of honest industry, coworkers with 
God in replenishing and subduing the earth, 
creating the wealth of the nations, and laying 
the material foundations of civilization, should 
never lack the sympathy and fellowship of the 
ministers of God. When the burden crushes, 
when power oppresses, when the mean and 
unjust wage humiliates and impoverishes, and 
when the unholy sentiment which sneers at 
toil and breeds contempt for labor gains ascend- 
ancy, then must God’s prophets lift up their 
voices and spare not. Woe to the city, the 
kingdom, or the republic whose aggrandize- 
ment has cost the people their manhood, their 
liberty, and their blood! Woe to a nation whose 
extreme wealth is the measure of its extreme 
poverty; whose toiling poor are sunken as low 
as its favored and idle rich are lifted up; whose 
submerging ocean depths are equal to its exalt- 
ing mountain heights! 

In that gloomy period, never more discour- 
aging and helpless to the toiling masses of 
Judah, the faithful prophet wrote a book. Per- 
haps the king was not in the humor to say 
with Job: ‘‘Oh, that mine adversary had writ- 
ten a book.’? The prophet called his scribe, 
Baruch, to his aid—a fearless man with the 
spirit of his master. Jeremiah dictated to Ba- 
ruch the substance of the book that contained 
a catalogue of the punishments which God was 
to visit upon the nation for their sins. The 
book was then read in the hearing of the peo- 
ple as they gathered to the Temple. It created 
a sensation, and became the talk of the city. 
The princes heard this latest book discussed, 
and, curious — nervously curious —to know its 
import, they ordered Baruch to read it in the 
palace as he had read it in the Temple. The 
fearless scribe complied with the request of 
the princes, and when they asked for the name 
of the book’s author they learned that it 
was Jeremiah. Whether from good or evil 
motives, the princes advised Baruch and his. 
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DECADENCE OF THE JUDAIC KINGDOM. 


master, Jeremiah, to go into hiding, if they 
expected to escape the wrath of the king, 
who should immediately. be informed of the 
book. The king was no less curious than his 
princes had been to have this sensational little 
book read. But when the character of its con- 
tents became apparent, he cut the book into 
shreds with his knife and flung them into the 
fire with anger and contempt. How unwilling 
is a guilty conscience to hear the sentence pro- 
nounced on wrong doing! ‘‘ What is truth?” 
asked Pilate, and, as Bacon said, would not 
wait for an answer. What is in the book? 
asked Jehoiakim, and would not wait to have 
it read. He flung the truth into the fire that 
wintry day, and with it went the last hope of 
Judah. God had commanded this book to be 
written that it might bring the nation to re- 
pentance and avert the impending doom. Je- 
hoiakim tore it to shreds as the nation will 
be torn to shreds. This king, in his reign 
of eleven years, proved to be not only an op- 
pressor of the wage-earners, of the industrial 
people, but also of those among the intellectual 
classes who were in sympathy with the work- 
ing people and protested against the wrongs 
which were heaped upon them. He was, above 
all, angry with Jeremiah, the laborer’s friend 
and champion, and God’s fearless, faithful 
prophet. It was during this reign that Jere- 
miah symbolized by a bit of very dramatic act- 
ing the condition of subjugation to which the 
nation was dooming itself. He made wooden 
yokes and wore them on his neck about the 
streets of Jerusalem. The prophet’s impres- 
sive, symbolic prophecy was not long in reach- 
ing fulfillment. The conqueror was at the 
door—not Egypt, but Chaldea. The ambi- 
tious Pharaoh-Necho, who had destroyed Jo- 
siah’s army at Megiddo and seated Jehoiakim 
on the throne of Judah in the place of Jehoa- 
haz, whom he took captive into Egypt, was 
checked in his triumphal progress and over- 
whelmingly defeated at Carchemish and de- 
spoiled of his Syrian tributaries. From that 
time, the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign, 
Egypt had no authority over Judah, which be- 
came subject to Chaldea. This new allegiance 
Jehoiakim tried to throw off, influenced by the 
Egyptian element and by his indebtedness to 
the Egyptian power which had seated him on 
his throne. Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Bab- 
ylon, brought the Jew to terms by threaten- 
ing to carry him to Babylon in chains, as the 
Pharaoh had taken his brother captive into 
Egypt. But no, even a worse fate is in store 
for this miserable excuse fora king. Jeremiah 
declares that he shall be buried with the burial 
of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gate 
of Jerusalem. Nebuchadnezzar lays success- 
ful siege to Jerusalem, loads Jehoiakim with 
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chains, plunders the house of God of its sacred 
and costly vessels, and, with a goodly number 
of hostages, evidently the flower of Jewish aris- 
tocracy, prepares to depart. Changing his 
mind as to what disposition he should make of 
Jehoiakim, and yielding to the humiliated 
king’s importunities or to the influence of the 
Chaldean party manipulating Jewish politics, 
he releases him and restores him to the throne 
as a vassal king. 

Among the few captives evidently taken to 
Babylon at this time must have been the youth- 
ful Daniel, who, as though by the ordering of 
providence, was to act a noble part in the his- 
tory of the captivity, stand for Jehovah-wor- 
ship in the midst of a splendid and powerful 
heathenism, exemplify the righteous teachings 
of the true Jewish religion, ameliorate the 
unhappy condition of his subjugated race, and 
at last work out the political problem of their 
emancipation and return to Jerusalem. 

The forces of the Chaldean were withdrawn, 
but no more than three years had passed by 
before Jehoiakim, influenced by his Egyptian 
sympathizers and his Egyptian advisers, and 
deaf to Jeremiah’s good advice — good politics, 
too, as well as good advice — rebelled against 
the authority to which he had sworn vassalage. 
Without further trifling, Nebuchadnezzar sent - 
his mercenaries against Judah in the form of 
marauding, harassing tribes of Syrians, Moab- 
ites, and Chaldeans, who kept the little and 
despised kingdom in a state of continual unrest 
and alarm. 

At last, the king of Babylon, combining 
his forces, comes up with imposing strength 
to crush the petty vassal who has broken his 
royal vows and defied the Chaldean author- 
ity. Jehoiakim is slain, and his death causes 
scarcely a pang of regret. It is as Jeremiah 
had predicted: ‘‘ They shall not lament for 
him, saying, Ah, my brother! or, Ah, sister! 
They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah, 
Lord! or, Ah, his glory! He shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass.’’ So, without the 
sorrow of his own people, he is hurled by his 
enemies into the common sewer, cast forth be- 
yond the gates of Jerusalem. How different 
from the burial of Asa and the lamentation 
made for the righteous and patriotic Josiah! 
How different from the mourning of the Amer- 
ican people when, with universal sorrow, they 
drape the country from sea to sea, and with 
solemn pomp and magnificence lay to their 
honored rest such great and noble men as 
Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, and Grant! 
Nations render honor to whom honor is due. 
The people know their true benefactors and 
will preserve the memory of their character 
and deeds. High and low, rich and poor, vied 
with each other in paying honor-to the mem- 
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ory of these American patriots. But, yonder, 
in Jerusalem, where Jehoiakim is buried with 
the burial of an ass, there can be found ‘‘ none 
so poor to do him reverence.’’ It may be very 
certain that among those oppressed, wronged 
laborers and mechanics there was little mourn- 
ing for the king who had robbed them of their 
wages. — 

When Jehoiachin, son of Jehoiakim, comes to 
the throne, it takes no prophet —no, nor even 
a shrewd politician —to see that the throne 
is not worth the taking; it is about to fall from 
its own rottemness. Yet, with the despicable 
spirit of his father, this young Jehoiachin be- 
gins his reign, which is to terminate in less 
than four months. Pursuing the policy of his 
father, and yielding to the advice of the Egyp- 
tian party, still strong in Jerusalem, he tries to 
throw off the Chaldean yoke. He is led to 
Babylon, a captive in chains, and thrown into 
prison by Nebuchadnezzar, who, with little 
resistance to overcome, takes Jerusalem once 
more, and with rich spoil and 10,000 prisoners, 
including members of the royal family and 
the prophet Ezekiel, makes his proud capital 
exult. | ; 

This Chaldean power now takes a controlling 
hand in Jewish politics, and Nebuchadnezzar 
places Josiah’s youngest son, Mattaniah — 
whom he named Zedekiah — on the throne, as 
the Pharaoh-Necho did with Jehoiakim. The 
Chaldean treated Jehoiachin as the Egyptians 
treated Jehoahaz—led him into life-long cap- 
tivity. Zedekiah, owing his elevation to Neb- 
uchadnezzar, is soon entangled in politics 
which favor the Egyptian as against the Chal- 
dean supremacy. At first he resists the rebel- 
lious influences and adheres to his oath of 
allegiance, solemnly given to Nebuchadnezzar, 
in which he is encouraged by the ever-faithful 
Jeremiah, who is not only the most enlight- 
ened prophet, but also the wisest politician of 
the kingdom. Although Zedekiah finds it nec- 
essary to visit Babylon to quiet the rumors 
which have reached the court relative to his 
Egyptian sympathies and his hesitating policy 
of allegiance to Chaldea, he soon after yields 
to the powerful Egyptian influence dominant 
in Jerusalem, and, in violation of Jeremiah’s 
advice and warning, attempts to break the 
Chaldean yoke. Nebuchadnezzar now hastens 
with all his forces to settle forever the ques- 
tion of his authority and supremacy. Nothing 
short of the absolute submission of this rebel- 
lious vassal will meet the demand. The pow- 
erful monarch has a vast undertaking on hand 
in this expedition, for not Jerusalem only, but 
Tyre, Sidon, Lachish, and Azekah must also 
be reduced. All of them have asserted, and 
are trying to achieve, their independence. 
The Chaldeans lay siege to Jerusalem, and for 
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about eighteeen months harass the city, reduc- 
ing it to famine and the consequent starvation 
and untold suffering. For a short time the 
besiegers are drawn off to meet the Egyptian 
forces coming to the relief of Jerusalem; then 
the attack is renewed with increasing vigor 
until the very enginery which the Jews have 
invented and taught their conquerors how to 
use makes a breach in the north walls of the 
city, and the final stroke is impending. Con- 
sternation seizes upon the king and his guard 
when the news of this disaster reaches their 
ears. They prepare for flight. No Leonidas 
and his Spartan band, this; no Ney and the 
Old Guard, which dies but never surrenders; 
no Josiah and his valiant band to meet defeat 
as gloriously as on Megiddo’s field! A coward, 
surrounded by cowards, skulking through the 
darkened streets by night, and creeping out of 
the city by a breach in the wall, deserting his 
his post, his city, his people, and his kingdom 
to save his own miserable self— what a figure 
to represent the last of the kings of Judah! 
Unable to escape the vigilance of his foes, the 
miserable Zedekiah is overtaken and captured, 
and led a prisoner, with his family and attend- 
ants, into the presence of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, in his rage and in the barbarism of his 
military and political power, orders Zedekiah’s 
sons to be slain before’ their father’s eyes. 
Next, with exquisite cruelty, he caused the 
eyes of the king of Judah to be put out. Jeru- 
salem is then given up to pillage. This was 
the work, and, doubtless, the reward, of the 
Chaldean’s leading captains. History does not 
furnish a more horrible picture of crime and 
cruelty, of suffering, shame, and misery, than 
the scene which followed the capture of Jeru- 
salem. The conquerors gave vent to every 
bestial passion, showing no pity for innocent 
childhood, no reverence for old age, no decent 
regard for woman’s virtue, no commiseration 
for human suffering. The streets ran blood; 
the house of God was the scene of robbery and 
murder; the homes of the people were like 
butchers’ shambles. The walls of the city 
were torn down; the Temple was despoiled of 
the last sacred relic, of all that remained of 
any value that could appeal to the cupidity of 
the conqueror. Then that beautiful house, 
which had passed into sacred song and history, 
was set on fire and reduced to a heap, after 
having stood there more than 4oo years as the 
symbol of a nation’s faith and the figure of 
God’s promise to a race. 

To Nebuzar-adan was entrusted the final un- 
dertaking of transporting the conquered people 
to Babylon. Of these, he deported only the 
better classes, the educated and well-to-do, the 
artisans and skilled laborers, men of trades and 
learned professions. The very poor, shiftless, 
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decrepit, and criminal classes he was politic 
enough to leave behind him in the land with 
the humbler and less enlightened herdsmen 
and farmers. One.person of all that city and 
nation the conqueror treated with respect and. 
even reverence. 
was promised immunity. Although the pusil- 
lanimous Zedekiah left the illustrious prophet 
in prison, the night he skulked with his body- 
guard along the back alleys of Jerusalem and 
escaped from the city he had not the courage 
to defend, the mighty Nebuchadnezzar gave 
orders to his general-in-chief to spare the 
prophet and treat him with every considera- 
tion of respect and honor. While Zedekiah 
was treated with contempt and cruelty— 
blinded, loaded with chains, led a captive to 
Babylon and there thrust into prison to perish 
in dishonor —Jeremiah was released from the 
prison in which he had long been confined by 
the cruelty of Zedekiah, and was so reverently 
and honorably used by the conquerors that the 
choice was given him of going with the cap- 
tives to Babylon or staying behind with the 
poor, rejected riffraff whom the Chaldeans did 
not think worth transportation. The prophet 
remained with this little remnant, gathered the 
humble and squalid people about him and still 
taught them in the law of God. 

Gedaliah, who had been appointed governor 
over the land by Nebuchadnezzar, succeeded 
in rallying the Jews, who had been scattered 
abroad among the surrounding nations of 
Moab, Ammon and Edom. Then the deserted 
vineyards were opened to the people that they 
might gather the fruits. Just when the good 
governor was proving himself a wise adminis- 
trator of affairs and giving the people reason to 
confide in him and loyally gather about him at 
Mizpeh, he was foully assassinated by Ishmael, 
an emissary of Baalis, the king of the Ammon- 
ites. Many of the Jews and Chaldeans at Miz- 
peh were slain that day when the treachery of 
Ishmael, a scion of Jewish royalty, transgressed 
‘the sacred laws of hospitality and slew the un- 
suspecting governor at his own board, Gather- 
ing as many captives as possible, including the 
governor’s daughters, the assassin, with his. 
Ammonitish soldiers, began his return march 
to the court of Baalis. Johanan, one of Geda- 
liah’s officers, hastily recruited a company of 
like brave men with himself, and started in 
pursuit. He overhauled Ishmael near the pool 
of Gibeon and rescued the captives, but the 
assassin made good his escape .with a small 
body-guard of eight men. Johanan now gath- 
ered the homeless, hunted refugees about him 
and led them to Chimham, the place near 
Bethlehem whence travelers were wont to de- 
part on their journey into Egypt. Here the 
people looked to Jeremiah for spiritual guid- 
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Jeremiah, as we have seen, - 
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ance, soliciting his prayers and intercession 
with God on their behalf. When the proposi- 
tion was. submitted to the prophet that this 
little remnant of Judah go into Egypt, osten- 
sibly to escape further molestations of the 
Chaldeans, Jeremiah advised the people to re- 
main in the land of their fathers, and warned 
them against plague, famine, and war awaiting 
them if they disobeyed God. In an oration of 
great power and feeling Jeremiah cried: ‘‘ The 
Lord hath said concerning you, O ye remnant 
of Judah; Go ye not into Egypt: know cer- 
tainly that I have admonished you this day.” 
Great as their reverence for the prophet must 
have been, the people seemed inclined to listen 
to young men of war, rather than to the old 
man of counsel. In their haste and enthusiasm 
the younger men, Azariah and Johanan in par- 
ticular, charged the old prophet with falsehood 
in claiming God would not have them go into 
Egypt. The young men prevailed; ‘‘So they 
came into the land of Egypt, . . . . even 
to Tahpanhes.’? Here the faithful prophet 
Jeremiah is said to have suffered martyrdom. 
The people whose cause he had espoused, to 
whose welfare he had devoted his life and 
consecrated his prophetic gifts, at last cruelly 
stoned him to death. 

To-day, after a lapse of nearly 2,500 years, 
the name of Jeremiah and a prophecy which 
he made are exciting most interesting discus- 
sions among advanced archeologists. This last 
refuge of the remnant of Judah—Tahpanhes 
—has become a field of archzeological explora- 
tion and study, and the discoveries there made 
harmonize with the remarkable, and for ages 
the obscure, language of Jeremiah. ‘‘ Then 
came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in 
Tahpanhes, saying, Take great stones in thine 
hand, and hide them in the clay in the brick- 
kiln, which is at the entry of Pharaoh’s house 
in Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of 
Judah; and say unto them, Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; Behold, I 
will send and take Nebuchadnezzar, the king 
of Babylon, my servant, and will set his throne 
upon these stones that I have hid; and he 
shall spread his royal pavilion over them.” 
This Pharaoh’s home is now known to archeo- 
logy; the very “ brick work,’’! or ‘‘ pavement,”’ 
mentioned by Jeremiah has been brought to 
light by the aid of pick and shovel. Great 
stones have been found buried under this brick 
pavement, those, possibly, which Jeremiah had 
buried there in obedience to the word of the 
Lord. It was not many years after Jeremiah’s 
propkecy that Nebuchadnezzar swept through 
this very region to the overthrow of Amasis, 
the usurper of the Egyptian throne. Not far 


1See Jeremiah xliii, 9, ro (Revised Version). 
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from this spot have been found terra-cotta 
cylinders, on which are inscribed fragments of 
the annals of Nebuchadnezzar, in proof of his 
presence in this locality, where, on his expedi- 
tion of conquest and subjugation, he must 
have ‘‘set his throne,’’ and ‘‘spread his royal 
pavilion,’ and made the remnant of Judah 
which had fled hither for safety feel the 
cruelty of his power, the final crushing blow 
of Babylonian conquest. 

Thus did that people vanish from the land 
to which God had led them, years before; like 
chaff before the whirlwind they disappeared, 
scattered by the strong, swift power of the 
conquerors whom their faithful prophets rec- 
ognized as the servants of God. The land of 
corn and wine that flowed with milk and honey 
‘is now without a vine-dresser, a husbandman, 
or a herdsman to sow the fields, gather the 
fruits, and tend the neglected flocks. Even 
the poor, despised remnant, spurned by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, rallied ‘about the standard of 
Johanan and followed him into Egypt there, 
in the land where their ancient ancestors were 
slaves, to perish of famine, pestilence, and war. 
As the flower of Judah’s people, her princes, 
scholars, artists, merchants, skilled mechanics, 
and warriors journeyed eastward and at last 
entered Babylon a conquered and a captive 
race, the very splendor and magnificence of 
the Chaldean capital must have brought to 
memory by striking contrast the desolation 








SHAME AND GRIEF OF JUDAH. 


and ruin of Jerusalem, once .beautiful for sit- 
uation and the joy of the whole earth. By 
like powerful contrast the patriotism, intelli- 
gence and religious devotion of the all-power- 
ful Nebuchadneazar must have reminded them 
-of the disloyalty and crimes of those kings who 
had brought David’s throne into contempt, led 
the people into idolatry, and sowed to the 
wind, inevitably to reap the whirlwind of na- 
tional disgrace and ruin. In that far land and 
woudrous city the lamentation of Jeremiah 
may have reached the captive people, and 
there, among the marble temples and sculp- 
tured palaces of the city which Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s wealth and genius had made the most 
magnificent in the world, the people. whose 
ancestors had known a Solomon’s glory and 
boasted of a David’s power, now, humiliated 
and broken-hearted, may have taken up the 
sad refrain: 


“ How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of peo- 

ple! 

How is she become as a widow ! 

She that was great among the nations, and princess 
among the provinces, 

How is she become tributary ! 

She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on 
her cheeks: 

Among all her lovers she hath none to comfort her: 

All her friends have dealt treacherously with her, 

They are become her enemies. 

Judah is gone into captivity because of affliction, and 
because of great servitude: 

She dwelleth among the heathen, she findeth no rest: 

All her persecutors overtook her within the straits.’” 





BOOK IX. 
FROM THE CAPTIVITY IN BABYLON TO THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 


BY REV. W. T. MOORE, LL.D. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


UMAN history is the record of a pro- 
gressive development. It marks the 
successive steps in a yet unsolved prob- 

The factors of this problem are God and 
Man. These cannot be separated in any intel- 
ligent study of the whole development. Nor 
can either be regarded as solely responsible for 
what we call the course of things. Neverthe- 
less, this separation is precisely what has been 
attempted by some who aim to set in order 
past events. Such thinkers consider history 
as the result of a great plan which has been 
distinctly impressing itself upon the ages, and 
which will ultimately bring everything to an 
orderly conclusion. They, furthermore, imag- 
ine that within the scope of this plan man is 
left entirely alone to work out his own salva- 
tion. Hence, they either eliminate God from 
all the affairs of this life, or else they allow no 
codperation with him in carrying out the 
great scheme of human history. Most of 
these thinkers take the Rationalistic view, and 
consequently they seek to account for every- 
thing by the operation of the plan to which 
reference has been made, and this leaves man 
solely responsible for all the facts connected 
with the history of our race. 

But if all this were certainly true, the real 

‘problem would still remain unsolved. We 
should still be entirely ignorant of how the 
plan came into existence and how it is pre- 
served unbroken through the ages. In such a 
case the difficulty is only removed a single 
step by the one-sided view which refers every- 
thing in the matter of historic development to 
the human alone. But when the divine factor 
is taken into account the solution of the prob- 
lem of history becomes much less difficult; 
and it only requires a little more than a super- 
ficial view in order plainly to discern that at 
least three great facts must constantly be ac- 
cepted as verities while we are studying his- 
tory, if we wish to reach anything like satis- 
factory conclusions. These facts are Creation, 
Providence, and Redemption; and these at 
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once bring us into the presence of a Creator, 
Governor, and Redeemer. 

At the same time, we must not depend 
wholly upon the divine. God has associated 
with himself man in all the affairs of this 
world, and therefore the actions of men must 
be carefully considered in any philosophical 
and comprehensive study of human history. 
In short, God and man must be regarded as 
cooperating in all the affairs of this life; and 
consequently they cannot be legitimately sepa- 
rated when we come to examine the records of 
the past in order to understand the progress of 
either nations or individuals. 

It is readily admitted that there is a plan of 
history. What we call Providence plainly im- 
plies this; and he who studies Providence with 
a clear insight will not fail to discern as dis- 
tinctly the reign of law as when studying Cre- 
ation or Redemption. How could it be other- 
wise, if either God or man is responsible for 
the course of things? But we have just seen 
that both are responsible, and therefore we are 
doubly assured that there must be a clearly 
defined plan or method in the development of 
all human history, whether we are always able 
to perceive it or not, and this is especially true 
of Jewish history, and particularly that part of 
it relating to the Exile and the Return. 

It may, however, help us to understand how 
the plan or method works, if a simple illustra- 
tion is carefully studied. The Jordqan is a 
somewhat circuitous river, at times moving 
smoothly over short stretches of almost level 
river bed; but soon it dashes with impetuous 
velocity over a heavy down grade, which 
causes the water to leap and plunge as if it 
were carried along by some mad fiend who is 
seeking to demonstrate what wild confusion 
may be produced by the combination of power 
and disorder. This river has its main fountain 
source, and to some extent constantly pre- 
serves its original character, notwithstanding a 
number of tributaries empty into it before it 
finally reaches the Dead Sea. The whole 
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course, characteristics, and movement of the 
Jordan strikingly suggest the stream of human 
history, and especially as that history relates 
to the Israelitish nation. Undoubtedly the 
main stream of history must all the time be 
identified with God’s chosen people. And this 
main stream can be distinctly discerned 
through all the ages right along from Abra- 
ham until it empties into the Dead Sea of the 
Dispersion. There are, however, tributaries 
which flow into this as there are those which 
flow into the Jordan. Chief among the former 
may be mentioned the Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Egyptian, and Canaanitish branches. The 
first two must be specially studied in connec- 
tion with the Jewish Exile, for it cannot be 
doubted that these branches had a great deal 
of influence in determining the course and 
character of Jewish history, especially between 
the years 625 B.C. and 425 B.C. The fortunes 
of the Jewish people for this period of 200 
years must be studied in association with the 
history of Babylon, for during this time the 
Babylonian tributary constantly mingles with 
the Jewish waters, and consequently very ma- 
terially modifies the main stream of human 
history. But in order to understand the influ- 
ence of the Babylonian tributary, a brief no- 
tice of the Assyrian empire is necessary. And 
such a notice is logically associated with the 
stirring events which immediately preceded 
the Exile; for the period of thirty-eight years 
immediately prior to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem was crowded with facts bearing on the 
destiny of the Jewish people, and any care- 
ful study of these facts must include a brief ex- 
amination of the rise and fall of the Assyrian 
empire! 


1The authorities used by the writer of Book IX cover 
a wide field, but it has not been thought necessary to 
refer specifically to these in the body of the work 
except in a few instances where somewhat lengthy 
quotations are made. ‘The author, however, desires to 
express his indebtedness to very many writers who 
have preceded him in treating the period he has had 
under review. He desires specially to mention the fol- 
lowing works, most of which have been freely con- 
sulted, and some of their material occasionally used 
without. acknowledgment in the body of the book: 
“The Speaker's Commentary ’’; Smith’s ‘Dictionary of 
the Bible’’; Canon George Rawlinson’s “Egypt and 
Babylon” (Iiondon: Hodder & Stoughton); ‘The Ori- 
gin of Nations’’; ‘Records of the Past’’; Professor 
Sayce’s ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures”; ‘‘ Fresh Lights from An- 
cient Monuments ’’; “Social Life among the Assyrians 
and Babylonians’”’ (London: Religious Tract Society, 
1893); Professor Driver’s ‘‘Introduction to the Ljitera- 
ture of the Old Testament,” fifth edition (Edinburgh : 
T. & T, Clark) ; Caspari’s ‘Introduction to the Book of 
Daniel” (Leipzig); Maspero’s “ Histoire Anctenne des 
Peuples del Orient’ (1886) ; Schrader, “' Die Keilinschrif- 
ten und das Alle Testament’ (1883); George Smith’s 
‘‘Assyria,”’ “Babylonia,” ‘‘ Assurbanipal”’ ; Dean Stan- 
ley’s ‘“‘Jewish Church’; Steiner’s “Die Kletnen 
Propheten”’ (1881); The Expository Times, Vols. III, 1V 
and V (Edinburgh: . & T. Clark) ; Dr. Geikie’s “ Bible 

















OVERTHROW OF THE ASSYRIAN POWER. 


In 625 B. C., Babylon threw-off the Assyrian 
yoke. Assur-ebil-ili, the last of the Assyrian 
kings who held dominion over Babylon, had 
for his viceroy in that city Nabopolassar, a 
shrewd, ambitious, and determined man, who, 
taking advantage of the bitter enmity existing 
between the Babylonians and the Assyrians, 
headed a revolt and joined the Egyptians and 
the Medes in an attack upon Nineveh. This 
attack probably began in earnest about 609 
B. C., and the city was finally taken in 607 or 
606 B. C., the exact date being a little uncer- 
tain. At this time Assyria was completely 
absorbed by Babylon, and consequently the 
great Assyrian empire, which had so long con- 
trolled the destinies of the nations, had now 
ceased to exist. 

But all this happened quite in harmony with 
what the prophets of God had predicted. 
Warnings were given to Nineveh by the 
preaching of Jonah, but these warnings pro- 
duced little more than a temporary repentance, 
and consequently the final catastrophe was 
only delayed, not averted. Babylon, which 
had for a long time been restive under Assyrian 
rule, was only too willing to follow Nabopolas- 
sar in his revolt and join with the Median 
king, Cyaxares, in an effort to overthrow the 
Assyrian domination. 

It is both interesting and instructive to 
notice how events conspired to bring about the 
result aimed at in the revolt. Indeed, it is 
impossible to study the great facts of this 
period without tracing the hand of that provi- 
dence which must always be recognized in any 
exhaustive treatment of history. It must be 
remembered that at the time under considera- 
tion the two great powers of the world were 
Assyria and Egypt, and these were frequently 
opposed to each other in hostile conflict. It 
was just when the Egyptians were gradually 
working their way in the west under Pharaoh- 


by Modern Light’? (London: Jas. Nisbet & Co., 1894); 
Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘Il. Kings’? (London : Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1894); Bennett’s ‘Books of Chronicles” 
(London; Hodder & Stoughton, 1894); Canon Rawlin- 
son’s “Ezra and Nehemiah” (London: Jas. Nisbet . 
& Co.) ; Professor Ryle’s ‘Ezra and Nehemiah” (Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, Series 1893); 
Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘‘Minor Prophets’ (London: Jas. 
Nisbet & Co.); Canon Cheyne’s ‘‘ Jeremiah’’ (London : 
Jas. Nisbet & Co.); Blake’s ‘‘How to Read the Proph- 
ets’? (Jeremiah and Ezekiel) (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark) ; ‘“Smith’s Old Testament History’’; Dr. Pope’s 
“Tntroduction to Ezra and Nehemiah” (London: Cas- 
sell & Co.); Dr. Murphy’s ‘“ Book of Daniel” (London: 
Jas. Nisbet & Co., 1884); Professor Robertson Smith’s 
‘Prophets of Israel’? ; Deane’s ‘‘ Daniel, His Life and 
Times”? (London: Jas. Nisbet & Co.); Delitzsch’s 
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THE SPLENDOR AND FALL OF NINEVEH. 


Necho that the Babylonians and Medes were 
advancing on the east and on the north. And 
apparently at the very moment when the 
Egyptians took Ashdod, the strongest Assyrian 
fortress in the west, Babylon declared her in- 
dependence and joined the Median and Ar- 
menian kings in their attack upon Assyria. 
Cyaxares made the attack from the north, 
Nabopolassar from the center of the empire, 
while the Egyptians appeared suddenly in the 
west. And it must not be forgotten that it 
was during this campaign, and while attempt- 
ing to stop the Egyptian advance, that King 
Josiah lost his life. At the battle of Carche- 
mish the Egyptians were victorious, and by 
this one blow gained possession of Syria and 
Palestine, and thus the great Assyrian empire 
had begun to crumble even before the fall of 
Nineveh took place. 

It is not known whether the Egyptian army 
penetrated beyond the Euphrates, and conse- 
quently it is not known whether the Egyptians 
codperated any further in the attack upon 
Nineveh. Indeed, the story of the fall of that 
city is very imperfectly given in any available 
trustworthy records. We do not even know 
by what means the city was finally taken. Mr. 
Budge! is of the opinion that the river Tigris, 
on the north side of which the city was situ- 
ated, rose and carried away the greater part of 
the wall, and that then the Assyrian king, 
Esar-haddon II., the last of the Assyrian mon- 
archs, gathered together his wives and prop- 
erty into his palace and set it on fire; after 
which an entrance was made into the city and 
everything destroyed that could be found. 
Other writers think that a protracted siege 
occurred, which finally resulted in the king’s 
burning the palace over his head. One thing 
only is certain, and that is that Nineveh fell, 
and never afterward recovered her former 
splendor. 

However, in the absence of historic details, 
- it may not be amiss to consult the prophets, 
those ‘‘forward-looking’’ historians, whose 
many predictions have been so etpiikingly ver- 
ified 1n subsequent history. 

The Prophet Nahum, the Elkoshite, about 
660 B. C., when Rect beninal was still at the 
height of his glory, predicted the destruction 
of Nineveh. And the Assyrian inscriptions 
enable us to fix the date of Nahum in a man- 
ner which leaves no room for dispute. They 
prove that the capture of Thebes, referred to 
by the prophet, took place about 663 B. C. 
Now, as the event was still fresh in Nahum’s 
recollection, he could hardly have written later 
than 660 B. C. It was the cruel punishment 
of Thebes for its defection to the Ethiopians 
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which suggested to Nahum the necessity of 
Nineveh’s destruction. It is certainly a very 
noteworthy fact that the prophet not only fore- 
told the fall of the city but the reason why the 
fall was a logical necessity. The Assyrian.em- 
pire had become an intolerable despotism, and 
treated its conquered provinces in a way which 
demanded retribution, The following passage 
indicates how clearly the prophet saw the 
character of the Assyrians as well as the com- 
ing doom: ‘And all they that see thee shall 
flee from thee and say, Destroyed is Nineveh ! 
who will condole with her? Whence shall I 
seek comforters for her? Art thou (O Nine- 
veh!) better than No-of-Ammon, which was 
enthroned by the Nile-streams, surrounded by 
water; which was a fortress of the sea, whose 
wall was water? Ethiopia was her strength, 
and Egypt, and there was no end; Put and the 
Lubim were thy helpers. She, however, went 
as captive into exile; her children also were 
dashed in pieces at every street corner, and for 
her honored ones men cast lots, and all her 
great ones were bound in fetters. Thou also 
shalt be drunken, thou shalt faint away; thou 
also must seek a refuge because of an ene- 
my.’’! Another prophet (Zéphaniah), a con- 
temporary of Jeremiah, clearly foretells the 
coming doom of Nineveh in the following 
‘“‘Ryery one that passeth by her shall 
hiss and wag his hand.’ ? 

Undoubtedly these prophecies were fulfilled 
to the letter, for Xenophon and his 10,000 
Greeks passed by the ruins of Nineveh in 4or , 
B. C., a little over 200 years after the fall of 
the city, and mistook them for the remains of 
Median cities laid waste by the Persians. At 
this time the very name of the city had been 
forgotten. Even thirty years after the fall, the 
Prophet Ezekiel, in a passage remarkable for 
its Kastern imagery, gives a picture of its deso- 
lation which leaves no doubt about the fact 
that the destruction had been complete. He 
contrasts the fallen city with its former splen- 
dor: ‘‘The Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches; all the trees of Eden that 
were in the garden of God envied him; but 
strangers, the terrible of the nations, have cut 
him off; upon the mountains and in all the 
valleys his branches are fallen, and his boughs 
are broken by all the rivers of the land; and all 
the people of the earth are gone down from his 
shadow and have left him.’’® 

The former splendor to which the prophet 
refers may be imagined from the accounts of 
the classic writers, who declare the city was of 
vast extent, 480 stadia, or more than 60 miles, 
in circumference. Its walls were 1oo feet high, 
broad enough for three chariots and furnished 
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with 1,500 towers, each 200'feet in height. In 
the Book of Jonah it is described as an “‘ ex- 
ceeding great city of three days’ journey,’’! 
and one ‘‘wherein are more than six score 
thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand,’’? refer- 
ring probably to children or infants, and, if so, 
indicating very clearly a vast population. In 
any case, there can be no doubt about the im- 
portance and grandeur of Nineveh at the time 
of its destruction; and since the excavations 
begun by M. Botta in 1843, and subsequently 
continued by Mr. Layard, have been com- 
pleted, quite enough has been recovered to 
make it evident that Nineveh was one of the 
most magnificent cities of ancient times. 

And yet this great city came suddenly to an 
ignominious end, and the whole history of the 
case fitly illustrates the certainty of retributive 
justice, however long that justice may be 
delayed. With the fall of Nineveh went down 
the great Assyrian empire, an empire which 
had existed at least 1,200 years, and which had 
numbered among its rulers some of the greatest 
mouarchs of antiquity. J 

The fall of such a city as Nineveh could not 
fail to change the face of Asia, and such a re- 
sult actually followed. Nahopolassar, king of 
Babylon, was now advanced in years, but he 
was none the less ambitious to extend his em- 
pire, and consequently sent his son, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to recover the southern provinces from 
Pharaoh-Necho. A furious battle was fought 
near Carchemish, on the Euphrates (identified 
by George Smith with Jerablus), in which the 
Egyptians were utterly routed. A vivid pro- 
phetical description of this battle is given in 
Jeremiah xlvi, 3-12: 


3 Order thee the buckler and shield, and draw near 
to battle. 

4 Harness the horses; and get up, ye horsemen, and 
stand forth with your helmets; furbish the spears, and 
put on the brigandines. 

5 Wherefore have I seen them dismayed and turned 
away back? and their mighty ones are beaten down, 
and are fled apace,and look not back: for fear was 
round about, saith the Lord. 

6 Let not the swift flee away, nor the mighty man 
escape; they shall stumble, and fall toward the north 
by the river Euphrates, 

7 Who zs this /ha/ cometh upas a flood, whose waters 
are moved as the rivers? 

8 Egypt riseth up like a flood, and hzs waters are 
moved like the rivers; and he saith, I will go up, and 
will cover the earth; I will destroy the city and the 
inhabitants thereof, 

9 Come up, ye horses; and rage, ye chariots; and let 
the mighty men come forth; the Ethiopians and the 
Libyans, that handle the shield; and the Lydians, that 
handle and bend the bow. 

10 For this zs the day of the Lord God of hosts, a day 
of vengeance, that he may avenge him of his adver- 
saries: and the sword shall devour, and it shall be 
satiate and made drunk with their blood; for the Lord 


1 Jonah iii, 3. 2 Jonah iv, 11. 
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Go of hosts hath a sacrifice in the north country by 
the river Euphrates. 

11 Go up into Gilead, and take balm, O virgin, the 
daughter of Egypt: in vain shalt thou use many medi- 
cines; for thou shalt not be cured. 

12 ‘The nations have heard of thy shame, and thy cry 
hath filled the land: for the mighty man hath stumbled 
against the mighty, and they are fallen both together. 


So overwhelming was Necho’s defeat that 
the power of Egypt in Asia was practically de- 
stroyed, and was subsequently never reéstab- 
lished. The issue of the battle at once gave 
great prestige to the name of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who, soon after the battle, returned to Babylon 
to succeed his father, whose death had just 
taken place. Nebuchadnezzar was crowned in 
605 B. C., according to Jewish reckoning, or 
604 B. C., according to Babylonian reckoning.! 

From this time we date the actual com- 
mencement of the new Chaldean empire, with 
which the fate of the Jews was so intimately 
connected as long as that empire existed. 

Of course, it would be impossible to write a 
complete Bible history without including some 
account of the old Chaldean empire, for numer- 
ous references are made to this in many parts 
of the Bible. However, it will suffice our 
present purpose to indicate briefly some of the 
main points connected with its rise and prog- 
ress. 

As far back as Genesis x, 8-10, we find a pas- 
sage which almost certainly refers to Babylon. 
The words ‘‘ Babel’? and ‘‘Shinar”’ are suffi- 
cient to prove that ‘‘ Babylon’ and ‘‘ Mesopo- 


1 CHRONOLOGY: 
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605. Ascension of Nebuchadnezzar. Captivity of Daniel. 

598. Submission of Jehoiakim. 

597. Captivity of Jehoiakim. Reign of Zedekiah com- 
mences. 

593. Rebellion of Zedekiah, 

589. Nebuchadnezzar comes to Riblah. 

586. Destruction of Jerusalem. Capture of Zedekiah. 
Third Deportation of Jews. 

562, Death of Nebuchadnezzar. Accession of Evil- 
Merodach, 

560, Murderof Evil-Merodach. Nergal-Sharezer, 

559. Accession of Cyrus to the Median empire... 

556. Laborosoarchod, Nabonidus. 

541. Belshazzar’s first year. 

538. Fallof Babylon. Darius the Mede. 

536. First year of Cyrus’ reign over Babylon, and return 

-of the Jews under Zerubbabel. 

534. The foundation of the Temple laid. 

529. Cambyses., 

522. Pseudo-Smerdis. 

521. Darius Hystaspes, 

516. Completion of the Temple, 

490. Battle of Marathon, 

485. Accession of Xerxes, 

480. Battles of Thermopyle and Salamis. 

465. Artaxerxes Longamanus, 

458. Ezra’s Mission to Jerusalem. 

445. Nehemiah appointed governor. 

432. Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem. 

425. Xerxes II. and Sogdianus, 

424. DariusII. Nothus, 

405. Artaxerxes Mnemon and close of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, 


BABYLONIAN DYNASTIES. 


tamia’’ are referred to, for ‘‘Babel”’ is fre- 
quently translated ‘‘Babylon,” and ‘‘ Mesopo- 
tamia’’ is probably an equivalent of ‘‘ Shinar.” 
This interpretation answers to the facts of the 
Bible as well as to the cuneiform inscriptions. 
' Babylonia was the name given in ancient times 
to the flat country about the lower course of 
the Euphrates. In the Old Testament it is 
sometimes called the ‘‘ land of the Chaldees.” 
During the wider extension of the Babylonian 
dominion the name comprehended Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. The Mosaic accounts give as 
the founder of the kingdom Nimrod the Cush- 
ite, and Sir Henry Rawlinson has demonstrated 
from his discoveries among the cuneiform in- 
scriptions that the Babylonians belonged to the 
Aramaic branch of the Semitic stock. It is 
believed that the Tower of Babel was built at 
Babylon during the reign of Nimrod, and this 
tower has been identified by Della Valle and 
Rennel as the tower of the Temple of Belus, 
which is still standing among the ruins of the 
ancient city. 

Notwithstanding the prominent position oc- 
cupied by Babylon in the ancient world, very 
little is accurately known with regard to its 
early history. The first line of kings mentioned 


by Berosus is supposed to have reigned from 


2234 to 1976 B.C. A new dynasty succeeded 
and continued until 1518 B.C. This change is 
believed to represent the conquest of Chedor- 
laomer, and the ascendency of the Elamitic 
race. It is supposed that in the early period 
of Babylonian history Elam was a country of 
about equal power with Babylon, and occasion- 
ally exercised dominion over the latter, and 
that the Chedorlaomer referred to in Genesis 
xiv was at that time holding Babylon in sub- 
jection. 

For almost twelve centuries after this period 
the history of Babylon is very obscure; but as 
far as is known it appears to have fallen under 
foreign dominion, particularly that of Assyria. 
- However, a new line of Babylonian kings be- 
gins with Nabonassar, 747 B. C., who is stated 
by Berosus to have destroyed the annals of his 
predecessors in order that the Babylonians 
might be compelled to date from himself. The 
fourteenth name in this line is that of Nabopo- 
lassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar. 

This brief summary brings us again to the 
beginning of the new empire, which arose on 
the ruins of the Assyrian dynasty which ended 
with the destruction of Nineveh. And now 
that we are to study the history of the Jews 
during the Exile, in association with the new 
Chaldean empire, it becomes important that 
we should have before us a clearly defined idea 
of the character of the civilization which at 
that time existed in Babylon. It is fortunate 
that we are no longer left in doubt about this 
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important matter. The Bible accounts were 
quite sufficient to show that the Babylonians 
had made considerable progress in reaching a 
high state of development in several direc- 
tions, but now we have corroborative evidence 
of the most convincing character. The cunei- 
form inscriptions recently discovered demon- 
strate beyond the possibility of a doubt that 
no mean advance had been made in science, 
literature, general education, and the adminis- 
tration of justice. It is true that education 
and religion were mainly in the hands of 
priests, who formed a caste called ‘‘ Chal- 
deans,’? which, however, was not hereditary, 
but was drawn from the body of the people. 
Even Daniel was taken into this caste, though 
he was a foreigner; which fact shows con- 
clusively that the priests were not confined 
to an exclusive, bigoted sect. They seem to 
have occupied themselves with astronomy and 
astrology as well as religion, and kept records 
from the earliest times of their astronomical 
observations, associating with these records 


the collegiate capacity, and their work evi- 


dently contributed largely to the solidarity 
and the general development of the Baby- 
lonian civilization. 

As frequent reference will have to be made 
to the Chaldean empire during the period of 
the Exile, it is not necessary to follow Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his successors any farther at 
present. If we date the empire from the ac- 
cession of Nebuchadnezzar, the whole period 
of its existence is embraced within about sixty- 
six years, as Babylon was taken by Cyrus in 
538 B. C., from which time what is known 
as the Persian empire took the place of the 
Chaldean. 

But in closing this brief historical survey, it 
may be well to call special attention to the 
hand of providence, which is everywhere ap- 
parent in the facts connected with the great 
branches which empty into the general stream 
of Jewish history. And while we shall un- 
doubtedly find the waters of this stream 
considerably affected by the character of its 
tributaries, we shall also find that even this 
emphasizes the supervising providence to 
which attention has been called. And if in 
the end we shall discover that all the rich 
treasures of wealth, of civilization, and of 
power, which we have found deposited in 
Babylon, have most unmistakably contributed 
to the great purposes of God through the Jew- 
ish nation, it will then be no longer doubtful 
that a divine governorship has most poten- 
tially controlled all the affairs of the nations to 
the consummation of a great design, the com- 
plete unfolding of which will clearly indicate 
the glory of God and the best interests of the 
human race. 


CHAPTER IL 
LEAVING HOME. 


HE destruction of Jerusalem was a sad 
. blow to the hopes of the Jewish people. 
They had so long belieyed themselves 
to be the favorites of the Most High, and had 
so frequently been delivered by his strong and 
guiding hand, that when they found them- 
selves at the mercy of Nebuchadnezzar they 
must have realized, as never before, how great 
was the sin which had brought upon them all 
their misfortunes. And yet all this had been 
foretold by their prophets. Even Isaiah had 
seen visions of the coming doom, and also the 
calm which should take place after the storm. 
But Jeremiah was the prophet to whom the 
. people were most indebted for constant pro- 
phetic warnings as to what would assuredly 
come to pass if there-was not a speedy return 
to the faith of their fathers. He first spoke to 
them through symbols, but finally with a liter- 
alness which left no doubt as to the meaning 
of his language. But it is an instructive com- 
inentary upon the perversity of human nature 
that little heed was given to the timely warn- 
ings of the great and good prophet. Indeed, 
the people became exasperated even when he 
spoke to them in symbols. When he likened 
Jerusalem to a ‘‘ broken bottle,’? the last of 
his symbolic prophecies, there was at once 
aroused against him a bitter opposition, and 
this finally culminated in the chief officer of 
the Temple smiting him and placing him in 
custody. But the prophet’s courage seems to 
have increased in proportion to the opposition 
he encountered, for at last he not only speaks 
against Jerusalem, but he distinctly predicts 
that even Solomon’s Temple would become 
like the forsaken ruins at Shiloh. 

There is nothing at all unusual in the irrita- 
tion of the people on account of these forecasts 
of coming doom. Ungodly men never take 
pleasure in hearing of their unlawful deeds, 
but most of all they dislike to be told that 
they will be punished for these deeds. The 
spirit which rebels against good, right, and 
truth, is never the friend of reformers, and is 
sure to be vindictive against any righteous 
man who publicly demands reformation. It is 
human nature to paralyze the arm which chas- 
tises us for our evil-doing, if we can thereby 
break the force of the blows which were in- 
tended to fall upon us. And it is always a dif- 
ficult task to persuade the proud that they are 
in any way exposed .to danger. In fact, it is 
the testimony of all history that ‘ pride goes 
before a fall’; and it is not strange, therefore, 
that the haughty Jews refused to heed the sol- 





emn calls to repentance and duty which were 
constantly iterated and reiterated by the proph- 
ets of God. Indeed, they no longer recognized 
in any real sense one of the factors of history 
to which attention has been called. They 
practically cut loose from God, and in doing 
so they made it impossible to continue their 
national existence in a land which had been 
given to them on certain conditions, which 
conditions they had repeatedly violated. 

The doom finally came. All the prophecies 
were literally fulfilled in the destruction of Je- 
rusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. And now the 
captives, taken at this time, began their long 
and weary march to the strange land in which 
they were to sojourn during the period of the 
Exile. It was a momentous hour in the his- 
tory of this favored but often rebellious people. 
Perhaps no other people were ever more fondly 
attached to their native land. It was the land 
of promise to them; it was the land of milk 
and honey; the land of their fathers, whose 
memory was always sweet, even in the days 
when God was almost forgotten. 

No doubt the farewells were all the sadder 
because the misfortunes which had befallen 
them had already begun to revive the con- 
sciousness that their own sinfulness was the 
real cause of all their troubles. Affliction is 
a severe school, but itis the only school where 
we can learn to be strong, because afflictions 
lead us to introspection, and while this may 
bring with it sorrow, this sorrow works repent- 
ance, which need not be regretted; and it is 
highly probable that the captives, as they set 
out on their journey to Babylonia, had already 
begun to feel a sense of sinfulness which in- 
tensified their sorrow at having to bid farewell 
forever to all the sweet associations of home 
and their native land. In any case it cannot 
be doubted that the day of their departure 
brought with it many sad reflections in regard 
to the past as well as many dismal forebodings 
concerning the future. This subject has been 
treated in Book VIII, but its importance may 
justify some additional reflections. 

We cannot be quite sure as to the exact num- 
ber deported at this time. There were at least 
three distinct installments of captives, and 
probably four, carried off at different times: 
First, the young men taken in the third year 
of the reign of Jehoiakim; second, those re- 
moved with his successor, Jehoiachin; and, 
third, those who accompanied Zedekiah after 
Jerusalem had been laid waste. There was 
also, according to Jeremiah lii, 30, another 
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deportation in the twenty-third year of Neb- 
uchadnezzar. Some have supposed that this 
last deportation was carried away from Egypt. 

As there is a little confusion about dates 
here, it may be well to clear the matter up at 
once. By reference to II. Kings and Jeremiah, 
we find that there were captives in the eighth 
and nineteenth years of the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But it must be remembered that these 
statements are in accordance with the Jewish 
reckoning of time; according to the Babylon- 
ian reckoning, there were captives carried 


away in the seventh and eighteenth years of | 


Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. Hence, there is no 
conflict at all when the difference of reckoning 
is taken into the account. There is, however, a 
further difficulty with respect to II. Kings and 
Jeremiah. We do not know who wrote the 
Books of Kings, as they bear no author’s name. 
They appear, however, to have been written 
in Judah before the Exile. Even Canon Driver 

“admits this much. The Book of Jeremiah be- 
longs to'the same place and time. But in the 
last chapter of II. Kings, and the last of Jer- 
emiah, the ‘closing verses in both cases are 
evidently of a later date than either of the 
books, and were probably written by the same 
hand, as the records are substantially the same. 
These verses relate what took place in Babylon 
many years after Jerusalem was destroyed; and 
it is probable, therefore, that they have a Baby- 
lonian origin. This is especially true of the 
last four verses of Kings, and the last seven of 
Jeremiah. Now, with this fact before us, there 
is no difficulty whatever about the dates. At 
once it-can be seen that. the passages which 
place the captivities in the eighth and nine- 
teenth years of Nebuchadnezzar have a Jewish 
origin before the Exile, and, therefore, use the 
Jewish reckoning; while those which speak of 
the seventh and eighteenth years have a Baby- 
lonian origin, and consequently use the compu- 
tation employed in that country. In short, 
the eighth and nineteenth years, according to 
Jewish style, are exactly the same as the sev- 
enth and eighteenth according to the Baby- 
loniaa method of computation. 

It is interesting to note just how these re- 
spective reckonings were niade. The Jews 
computed a king’s reign from the day of his 
accession to the day of his death, and they 
included every year in which any part of the 
reign could be properly located: To illustrate 
this method, let us suppose that one month of 
the year had yet to run when a king began 
his reign, and suppose he continued through 
the whole of another year, but remained on 
the throne only one month of the third year; 
in such a case he would be regarded as reign- 
ing three years, although he would be king for 
only fourteen months. But the cuneiform in- 
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scriptions tell us that the Babylonians reck- 
oned in an entirely different manner. They 
would not, in the supposed case, have counted 
that month of the first year to the king at all; 
it would have been given to his predecessor, 
while the first year of the new king would 
have begun at the New Year’s Day after he 
came to the throne, and the following year 
would have been counted as a whole year to 
him, although in that year he had only been 
in office a single month. Whoever was on the 
throne when the year came in, to him it was 
reckoned, whether he continued to reign to the 
close of the yéar or not. There is, therefore, 
no occassion whatever for assuming a conflict 
between the Bible and the tablets as respects 
the times when the different deportations of 
captives were made. Nor is there the slightest 
difficulty in reconciling the apparent conflict 
of dates between Daniel, Jeremiah, and II. 
Kings. Jeremiah and II. Kings use the Jew- 
ish reckoning, except in the verses already ex- 
plained, while Daniel uses the Babylonian 
reckoning; and the fact that the latter follows 
the Babylonian style is very strong proof that 
the Book of Daniel was written in Babylon dur- 
ing the Captivity. Had it been written, as some 
allege, many years after the Return, it is highly 
probable that the Jewish reckoning, as regards 
the reign of kings, would have been adopted. 
But no matter how this may have been, there 
can be no reasonable doubt about the facts that 
what has been supposed to be an irreconcilable 
conflict is shown by the tablets to be no con- 
flict at all, as all the dates with respect to 
Nebuchadnezzar, Jeboiakim, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah are easily reconciled by taking into 
the account the different reckonings to which 
attention has been called. 

As other chronological difficulties must nec- 
essarily soon be encountered, it may be well to 
settle these at once while the matter is under 
consideration. The date of the Book of Daniel 
has been contested, and its historical authority 
questioned on the ground that there is an ap- 
parent confusion in the statements contained 
in chapter i, 5, 18, and chapter ii, 1. Some 
critics have contended that it is impossible to 
reconcile the ‘three years’’ and the ‘‘ second 
year’? in these passages, and have, therefore, 
reached the conclusion that the Book of Daniel 
is untrustworthy, if not unhistorical. Others, 
who have been unwilling to admit either of 
these conclusions, have sought by ingenious 
devices to show how Daniel could be brought 
to Babylon, be nourished three years, and still 
be only in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign; and yet it is conceded that Daniel was 
carried away to Babylon during the first year 
of that reign. These clever methods have 
served only to darken counsel. However, 


DATES OF THE DEPORTATIONS. 


since we have been able to read clearly the 
cuneiform inscriptions all difficulty has disap- 
peared. ‘‘These show not only how, at the 
end of three years, Daniel might be in the sec- 
ond year of the reign, but they show also how 
he could not be in any other.’’ As Nebuchad- 
nezzar ascended the throne in 605 B. C., his 
‘“‘first year,’ according to the Babylonian 
method of counting—which is the method of 
the Book of Daniel—was 604, and his second 
year was 603, the very year in which Daniel’s 
training ended, according to the statement of 
the book. Consequently, we have another 
striking illustration of how a proper under- 
standing of the difference in Jewish and Baby- 
lonian reckoning at once dissipates apparently 
irreconcilable difficulties. 

Another misunderstanding arises from the 
statement of Berosus, a Chaldean historian, 
who is quoted by Josephus, to the effect that 
Nebuchadnezzar heard of his father’s death 
when he was in the first western campaign, 
and hastened home to secure his crown; and 
then Berosus goes on to say that Nebuchad- 
nezzar reigned forty-three years and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Evil-Merodach. But in II. 
Kings xxy, 27, it is said that Evil-Merodach 
began to reign in the thirty-seventh year of 
Jehoiachin’s captivity. From this statement 
the conclusion is easily drawn that Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s forty-third year, or the year in which 
he died, was the thirty-seventh of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity. Now, all this is cleared up when we 
remember that Berosus and the author of the 
last verses of II. Kings, writing from a Baby- 
lonian point of view, called the year in whicha 
king begins to reign, not his ‘‘first’’ but his 
‘accession year,’? and counted his “ first” 
year from the next New Year’s Day; while 
Jeremiah and the author of the earlier pas- 
sages of II. Kings reckon after the Jewish 
method, calling the year in which a king be- 
gins to reign his “‘first.”? In the light of these 
facts it becomes immediately evident that all 
the writers are in perfect agreement, the appar- 
ent contradiction arising wholly out of the 
different methods of computing time. The 
conclusion reached is that Nebuchadnezzar 
reigned forty-four years, according to the Jew- 
ish reckoning, and forty-three according to the 
Babylonian reckoning, so that in either case 
the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin’s captiv- 
ity coincides with the last of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
reign.! 

The key which is now in the hand of the 
reader. will enable him to solve other problems 
of the same kind as they may come before him 


1See George Smith’s ‘‘Assyrian Discoveries,’’ Driver’s 
“Introduction,” etc., and Expository Times, Vol. 1V, No. 
12. In the last will be found an able discussion of this 
whole question by the Rev. George Douglas. 
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in studying the sacred history, and it will 
enable him also to understand the value of the 
tablets, which have recently: been discovered, 
in helping to solve biblical problems. In a 
most marvelous way have the records of the 
past been preserved, and now, just when they 
are needed most, they are coming to light, and 
at the same time proclaiming in unmistakable 
terms the historical trustworthiness of the 
Bible. 

With respect to the number carried away in 
at least three deportations the historical part of 
Jeremiah is very specific. According to this au- 
thority the whole number deported amounted 
to 4,600, but it is probable that only important 
persons and heads of families are included in 
this enumeration, and consequently the whole 
number carried away may be placed somewhere 
between 50,000 and 60,000. The account in II. 
Kings xxiv, 14-17, is very suggestive as to the 
class of people who were deported. It is well 
known that in those days conquerors, such 
as Nebuchadnezzar, carried into captivity only 
those who would be dangerous elements at home 
or useful in the country to which they were de- 
ported. In the case of the captives who were 
carried away after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, it is probable that not very many were 
left at the end of the siege who would be of 
much service to the conqueror. Undoubtedly 
famine, pestilence, and war had reduced the 
effective population to a low minimum, and it 
is not surprising, therefore, that so few were 
carried away at that time. However, among 
these few the unfortunate King Zedekiah was 
included. It appears that Nebuchadnezzar was 
not present at the taking of the city, but was 
‘at Riblah, whither Zedekiah was carried, along 
with the other captives, and before he was 
taken to Babylon his eyes were blinded so 
that he could not see the city when he arrived 
there; and thus was fulfilled the prophecy of 
Ezekiel xii, 13: ‘‘My net algo will I spread 
upon him, and he shall be taken in my snare: 
and I will bring him to Babylon to the land of 
the Chaldeans; yet shall he not see it, though 
he shall die there.” 

While the captives were at Riblah, a mas- 
sacre took place by order of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Included in this were Seriah, the chief priest; 
Zephaniah, the second priest; the three Levite 
doorkeepers, the secretary of war, five of the 
greatest nobles who ‘‘saw the king’s face,” 
and sixty of the common people. The sight 
of this massacre must have added greatly to 
the grief of the other captives. 

It would be interesting to have some of the 
details of the weary march to Babylon. The 
great city to which they were going was about 
five hundred miles east of Jerusalem, but it was 
considerably farther by the ordinary route used 


vat that time. 


-the rest of their belongings. 
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Probably some months elapsed 
before this deportation reached their destina- 
tion. We know it was about five months after 
Jerusalem was taken before the news reached 
the Jewish settlement on the Chabour, where 
Ezekiel was located, he having been carried in 
the second deportation. The first deportation, 
in which Daniel was included, was made in 605 
B. C., and as Jerusalem was taken in 586 B. C. 
it will be seen that there were captives in Baby- 
lonia eighteen or nineteen years before the fall 
of Jerusalem. And if we add to these those 
taken with Ezekiel in 598 B.C. it is evident 
that a considerable Jewish colony was already 
located in Babylonia when Zedekiah and those 
who were carried away with him reached Baby- 
lon; and ‘another deportation seems to have 
taken place in the twenty-third year of the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar, when 745 were est, to 
the Babylonian colonies. 

It must be remembered that more than a 
hundred years before the first deportation of 
Jews, Sargon carried away 27,280 of the inhab- 
itants of Samaria. A part of the great in- 
scription in the Palace of Khorsabad reads as 
follows: ‘‘I besieged and occupied the town 
of Samaria; I took twenty-seven thousand two 
hundred and eighty of its inhabitants captive. 
I took from them fifty chariots, but left them 
I placed my lieu- 


.tenants over them; I renewed the obligations 


imposed upon ‘hein bes one of the kings who 
preceded me.’ 

It must be remermmared also that Sargon’s 
successor, Sennacherib, claims to have carried 
off over two millions of the Samaritans into cap- 
tivity. On a‘cylinder in the British Museum, 
Sennacherib says: ‘‘ And Hezekiah, king of 
Judah, who had not bowed down at my feet, 
forty-six of his strong cities, castles and smaller 
towns, with warlike engines I captured; two 
hundred thousand five hundred people, small 
and great, male and female; horses, sheep, etc., 
without number, I carried off. Himself I shut 
up like a bird ina cage inside Jerusalem.” 





PALESTINE LAID WASTE. 


After making due allowance ‘for this boastful 
monarch’s exaggerated statements, there is still 
sufficient evidence to make it certain that large 
numbers of Samaritans had been carried into. 
Assyria and settled somewhere in that country, 
and as the division between the real Samari- 
tans and Jews must always be regarded as only 
temporary, the former ought not to be entirely 
excluded from any comprehensive survey of 
the Israelitish settlements in Babylonia. These 
were all of one blood, and though separated 
for a time by the schism between Jeroboam and 
Rehoboam, all the prophecies seem to look to: 
a period when this division should be healed 
and Israel again united as one people. It 
would, therefore, be a narrow view of all the 
facts of the case if we were to confine the 
Israelitish influence in Babylonia exclusively 
to the Jewish deportations which had settled 
there. And yet, in order to be somewhat ex- 
act in our statement, it is necessary to deal 
mainly with the Jewish colonies, for we are 
practically without trustworthy information 
with respect to the Samaritans. 

No sketch of the period under consideration 
would be complete without some reference to- 
the remnant which remained in the land after 
the destruction of the Holy City. And yet 
there is little to say which is historically of 
much value, and there is still less to say of 
what is of special’ interest. Practically, the 
whole land was iu ruins; even the meager pop- 
ulation which remained possessed no elements 
of hope for the future; and all this was no 
doubt quite in harmony with the divine pur- 
pose. The prophets of God had foretold ex- 
actly what would happen. The predictions 
had been fulfilled to the very letter. And the 
remnant that was now left by contrast made 
the condition of the once favored land all the 
more deplorable. Jerusalem was no more, the 
Temple was in ashes, the flower of the people 
had been carried away into captivity, and 
there was nothing now left but poverty, and 
shame, and ruin. 


CHAPTER LE. 
IN A STRANGE LAND. 


HE Captivity was more than an episode 
in Jewish history; it was a strongly 
marked turning point, where the stream 

was arrested for a while, but afterward it flowed 
on again in a somewhat different direction. It 
was not intended as a mere punishment for 
sins, but for correction, for reproof, for growth, 
for the development of uew forces under the 


1Tiglath-Pileser, whom Sargon does not choose to 
name, 


. 





influence of discipline. This is the view con- 
stantly set forth by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and, indeed, all the teachers of the time. It 
was no doubt a night of weeping, but it was 
that which preceded the joy of the morning. 
Punishment for sins was unquestionably the: 
immediate object of the Captivity, but the ulte- 
rior object was the reformation of the people 
and their restoration to the divine favor, as well 
as their return to their native land. 


GOD'S COVENANT WITH ISRAEL. 


It must never be forgotten that they were 
God’s chosen people —his covenanted people; 
and consequently his chastisement of them 


was as a father’s chastisement of his children. 


Every stroke laid upon them was for their good 
and was intended to ‘‘ work the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness’? to them who were ‘‘exer- 
cised thereby.’? God is not concerned only 
with the physical comfort and growth of a 
people; his chief concern is their moral and re- 
ligious development. From his point of view 
there can be no really substantial growth where 
sin dominates the life. And this fact alone is 
quité sufficient to explain his dealings with the 
Jewish people. Their sin interposed between 
them and him like a mountain, and it was, 
therefore, absolutely essential that this moun- 
tain should be rolled away before a reconcilia- 
tion could take place. And even reconciliation 
would have been of little account without the 
prior discipline through which the people had 
to pass. Chastisement is never helpful if it 
simply irritates; it leaves the chastised worse 
than before. Consequently, chastisement must 
be wise enough, severe enough, and long 
enough to yield the fruit intended to be pro- 
duced by it. This fruit may not always follow 
as a result, and in such a case the chastisement 
has failed, and then the subject of it is irretriev- 
ably lost. But in all cases the divine chastise- 
ments: are intended for our good, and if we do 
not profit by them the fault is ours and not that 
of our Heavenly Father. 

It may be well to say that there is nothing in 
this method contrary to the laws of nature. 
Friction is a law of physical development, and 
chastisements are frequently the only way to 
purity, strength, and growth. The atmosphere 
is kept pure by the force of the wind; strength 
is imparted to the arm by constant exercise; 
while growth of all physical things can be se- 
cured only by the struggle produced by oppos- 
ing forces. Mental superiority is secured in the 
same way. Where there is no friction there 
is really no growth. The greatest men and 
women are usually found within that compara- 
tively narrow belt of the earth where the sea- 
sons are in constant conflict and where all the 
currents of nature are more or less running 
contrary to one another. 

The law of moral and religious development 
is only the physical and mental law lifted toa 
- higher plane and wider significance. We have 
already seen that the divine element cannot be 
eliminated from human history; for without 
the divine the human is an insoluble problem. 
It is equally true that the moral or religious 
cannot be separated from the physical; for man 
without a conscience, sensitive to good, right, 
and truth, would. be a human monster and 
could have no legitimate place in any govern- 
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mental or social scheme which promises ulti- 
mate success. 

Nor was there anything in the chastise- 
ment which the Jews received contrary to the 
covenant which God had made with them. 
“Whom the Lord loveth he-chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” But 
it should be remembered that every covenant 
implies at least two parties to it, and that a 
violation of the covenant by one party at once 
releases the other party. God’s covenant with 
his chosen people contains certain conditions 
which the people were bound to observe, if 
they continued to claim the promises vouch- 
safed in the covenant. A failure to observe 
faithfully these conditions would at once re- 
lease Jehovah from the promises which he had 
made. This fact is forcibly illustrated in the 
case of the covenant which God made with 
Israel in respect to the land of Canaan. In 
that covenant it was definitely stipulated that 
all the Canaanites should be driven from the 
land. But there were certain conditions in the 
covenant which the people were bound to ob- 
serve. It was stipulated that the. Israelites 
should be ‘‘ very courageous to keep and do 
all that is written in the law of Moses,’’ and 
should ‘‘turn not aside therefrom to the right 
hand nor to the left.’”’> And it was further 
enjoined that they should-not mingle among 
the Canaanites nor intermarry with them, nor 
even mention the name of their gods. And in 
case these conditions should not be observed it 
was distinctly declared that the Lord would 
not drive out the nations, as he had before 
promised when he made the covenant concern- 
ing the land which he would give the children 
of Israel; but that these Canaanites should re- 
main as ‘‘snares’’ and ‘‘traps’’ and ‘‘scourges”’ 
and ‘‘thorns”’ until the Israelites should per- 
ish from off the good land which the Lord 
God had given them.' In the second and 
third chapters of Judges we have the sequel to 
the solemn statements in Joshua. That sequel 
shows conclusively that the people did violate 
the conditions of the covenant which Jehovah 
made with them, and consequently he was no 
longer under obligation to fulfill his promises; 
and as a matter of fact he did not drive out all 
the Canaanites, but left a remnant for the very 
purpose he had indicated when he repeated his 
covenant just before the death of Joshua. 

There is nothing, therefore, in God’s deal- 
ings with the Jewish people, as regards the 
Captivity, which violated his covenant with 
his people. In the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Deuteronomy there is a summary of the bless- 
ings and curses with respect to Israel. Certain 
blessings are promised to follow the hearken- 


1 Joshua xxiii, 4-14. 
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ing to the voice of the Lord and the doing of 
his commandments, while a failure to hearken 
and to do is to be followed by certain curses, 
among which may be mentioned the very chas- 
tisement which is now under consideration, for 
the chapter in Deuteronomy distinctly fore- 
casts the exact state of things which took 
place during the Captivity. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it must be 
at once evident that Jehovah was no longer 
bound by the covenant which he made with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and which was 
repeated to Moses and Joshua, with respect 
to the land of Canaan. Humanly speaking, 
he had not only the right to deliver the peo- 
ple over to the Babylonian Captivity, but he 
was under no obligation whatever to allow 
them to return to their native land. What- 
ever privileges, therefore, the Hebrews en- 
joyed after their rebellion, were purely of 
God’s favor, and not because he was bound by 
the covenant he had made with them. And 
this fact is very precious as showing how 
superabounding is divine grace. It shows also 
how our Heavenly Father becomes attached 
to those whom he has once recognized as his 
own. He did not forsake his people entirely, 
though they did forsake him. He did chastise 
them, but he did not cast them off forever. 

The Captivity, therefore, had a threefold pur- 
pose. (1) It was intended as a punishment for 
the oft-repeated sins of the people. (2) Asa 
means by which to prepare the people for a re- 
newal of their allegiance to the God of their 
fathers. (3) Asa lesson to us upon whom the 
‘fend of the ages has come.’’ 

As already remarked, the Jews had forsaken 
God, had given themselves over to wickedness, 
and had disregarded all the warnings of the 
prophets. And not only so, but they had per- 
secuted the véry men whom God had appointed 
to urge them to escape from the impending 
ruin. Nothing could have exceeded the per- 
sistent obstinacy of their rebellion against God. 
And yet they ought to have known that with- 
out his constant protection they were sure to 
come to final disaster. God is long-suffering, 
but the time of his reckoning cannot be in- 
definitely delayed. In the case of the Jews it 
came none too soon to make it possible to per- 
petuate the national existence, even for the 
short period which followed the Return. Nor 
could anything be done at all without the 
period of the Exile. It was a necessary break 
in the stream of Jewish history, a sort of sink- 
ing of the river, until the seventy years relat- 
ing to the Captivity were consummated, when 
it would again flow on with its waters some- 
what modified by the inflowing currents which 
it would receive by coming in contact with 
Babylonian habits and customs. 








LIFE OF THE CAPTIVES IN BABYLON. 


This very fact may account’ for the absence 
of details with respect to the history of the 
people during the Captivity. In studying the 
period of the Exile one is disappointed in find- 
ing so little trustworthy material concerning 
the life of the Jews in Babylonia. And yet it 
was probably the design of Providence that 
this whole period should be practically buried 
in oblivion. We have only a few glimpses of 
what actually took place. We know that Dan- 
iel and the three Hebrew worthies, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah (afterward called Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego), were carried 
away with the first deportation, and, after 
reaching Babylon, were educated there for spe- 
cial service under the king; and we know, fur- 
thermore, that Ezekiel was carried away with 
the second deportation and became the chief 
prophet during the Exile. But we know very 
little of what really took place among the 
people themselves, or just how their time was 
employed during the days of their captivity. 

Five years after the first detachment had 
been settled in Babylonia, Jeremiah wrote from 
Jerusalem a remarkable letter to the elders, 
priests, and prophets who had been carried 
away with this detachment by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. The first portion of this epistle is as 
follows: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel, unto all the captivity, whom I 
have caused to be carried away captive. from 
Jerusalem unto Babylon: Build ye houses, and 
dwell in them; and plant gardens, and eat the 
fruit of them; take ye wives, and beget sons 
and daughters; and take wives for your sons, 
and give your daughters to husbands, that 
they may bear sons and daughters; and multi- 
ply ye there, and be not diminished. And 
seek the peace of the city whither I have 
caused you to be carried away captive, and 
pray unto the Lord for it: for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace. For thus saith 
the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Let not 
your prophets that be in the midst of you, and 
your diviners, deceive you, neither hearken ye 
to your dreams which ye cause to be dreamed. 
For they prophesy falsely unto you in my 
name: I have not. sent them, saith the Lord. 
For thus saith the Lord, After seventy years be 
accomplished for Babylon, I will visit you, and 
perform my good word toward you, in causing 
you to return to this place. For I know the 
thoughts that I think toward you, saith the . 
Lord; thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to 
give you hope in your latter end. And ye 
shall call upon me, and ye shall go and pray 
unto me, and I will hearken unto you. And 
ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart. And I 
will be found of you, saith the Lord, and I will 
turn again your captivity, and I will gather 


INCIDENTS AND CHARACTER OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


you from all the nations, and from all the 
places whither I have driven you, saith the 
Lord; and I will bring you again unto the 
place whence I caused you to be carried away 
captive.’?} : 

These words clearly indicate at least three 
things: (1) A clear insight into something of 
the actual life of the captives; (2) the length 
of time the Captivity was to last; (3) the cer- 
tainty of the Return at the end of the period 
mentioned. They also make it perfectly plain 
that the exiles had fixed residences allotted to 
them, that they were engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, and that they had among them 
some prescribed form of worship. Indeed, it is 
very probable that the exile communities were 
governed by their own officers, though these in 
turn were subject to the Babylonian govern- 
ment. At any rate, it cannot be doubted that 
the exiles finally took up the position of colo- 
nists rather than of captives. Those among 
them who were well educated, or who were 
trained artisans, were placed in important posi- 
tions, while only the unskilled workmen were 
specially oppressed. In view of this fact some 
have thought that the condition of the people 
was improved rather than otherwise by their 
captivity, and hence it is difficult to under- 
stand wherein the chastisement consisted. But 
there are at least three things to be said about 
this. First of all, the heavy part of the chas- 
tisement came at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
In the second place, another part was inflicted 
when they were carried away from their native 
land, and in the third place they were, during 
the Exile, in an actual state of servitude, not- 
withstanding they may have been allowed con- 
siderable privileges in managing their own 
private affairs. The fact that they were not 
driven under the lash as slaves all the time 
does not prove that their position was a desir- 
able one. Liberty with a thousand disadvan- 
tages is worth more than bondage with a 
thousand privileges. These privileges, how- 
ever great, are all bound in chains, and chains 
must always gall the hands and feet of those 
who have had a taste of freedom. The Jews 
were patriotic, however much they may have 
failed in other things; and .they had been 
taught to regard themselves as the most fav- 
ored people of all the earth. It must have 
been, therefore, a very trying thing for them 
when they found themselves in a strange land 
and subject to the caprices of a foreign despotic 
government. 


It is probably true, as already intimated, that 


the treatment of some was not as severe as cap- 
tives usually received. Nebuchadnezzar was, 
in many respects, a wise ruler, and he evi- 


1 Jeremiah xxix, 4-14 (Revised Version). 
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dently sought to make his captives contribute 
to the glory of his reign. He soon found that 
they were remarkably capable in many things 
wherein his own people needed instruction, 
and he was not slow to use their services when- 
ever and wherever this could be done to the 
advantage of hitnself or his own subjects. At 
the same time it was very certain that the un- 
skilled artisans weve subjected to the hardest 
kind of menial labor, while those who were 
well educated, or skilled artisans, though per- 
haps more favored in some respects, were, 
nevertheless, all the time conscious of their 
peculiar environment and the constant disad- 
vantages under which they labored. 

There were different settlements, as there 
had been different deportations. We know 
that Ezekiel was with ‘‘them of the captivity 
at Tel-Abib that dwell by the river Chebar”’ 
and that it was here that God first showed this 
prophet what is called the “‘ rule of prophecy.” 
It is clear from the Book of Ezekiel that, at 
least on the river Chebar, there were ‘‘elders’’ 
over the people, and that these elders.formed a 
distinct class, one of whom was probably reck- 
oned as chief. However, all were not allowed 
to remain in these organized communities. 
Some of the most promising young men were 
taken to the city of Babylon itself and there 
employed as painters, carvers, musicians, etc. 
Some of these contributed by their skill in 
beautifying the king’s palaces and public build- 
ings. Others were instructed in all the culture 
of the Chaldees, and then used in: positions of 
responsibility, and even authority. So that, 
whether maintaining well-organized communi- 
ties or operating as individuals, the remarkable 
tenacity, ability, energy, and influence which, 
have always characterized the Jewish race were 
prominently present during the whole period 
of the Captivity. 

The religious life of the Jews, while they 
were in Babylonia, was certainly not very pro- 
nounced; but this was not the fault of their 
teachers. However, religious enthusiasm could 
not have been reasonably expected, for environ- 
ment has much to do with religion as well as 
other things. ‘Their worship had been exclu- 
sively associated with the Temple at Jerusalem, 
and now that the Temple was destroyed, it is 
easy to see that they would, for a time at least, 
be at sea almost, without chart or compass, 
with respect to the means of spiritual develop- 
ment. But they were not left helpless nor 
hopeless on account of the loss of their temple 
and their exile in a strange land. God gave 
them prophets to teach them so that the reli- 
gious flame would not be entirely exhausted. 
The dawn of the Exile was the beginning of the 
prophetic period. The preéxilic prophets were 
Amos, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, and 
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Isaiah; the prophets of the Exile were Zeph- 
aniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, and Oba- 
diah. Daniel was not placed by the Jews among 
the prophets at all, but among the Hagiog- 
rapha. The position of Jonah is somewhat un- 
certain. The post-exilic prophets were Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. 

Nothing, perhaps, distinguishes the period 
of Jewish history, from King Hezekiah to Mal- 
achi, more than the influence of the prophets 
of God. Before the Exile, Israel was a nation; 
after the Exile it became almost a church. In 
short, religion, which had been somewhat dis- 
counted during the reign of the kings, reap- 
peared with increased intensity during the 
reign of the prophets. While the kingdom 
was gradually falling to pieces, the preéxilic 
prophets were warning, instructing, exhorting, 
and trying to inspire their fellow-countrymen 
with the notion that even the worship of the 
true God was simply mockery if it was not 
associated with righteous living. Even the 
character of Jehovah himself received a new 
interpretation in the teaching of the prophets. 
During the Exile a deeper and keener sense of 
sin was undoubtedly experienced, while Jeho- 
vah became more and more the God of right- 
eousness rather than the God of his people. 

Reference has already been made to the part 
which Jeremiah took in matters at Jerusalem, 
both before and after the fall of the city. The 
influence of his teaching was. no doubt very 
great on the exiles. His writings were taken 
with them, and he wrote letters to some of 
them after they had been carried away into 
captivity. Indeed, it is probable the Book of 
Jeremiah was finally put into its present form 
by some one of the captives, for there is very 
strong evidence that at least a portion of the 
last chapter was composed in Babylonia. One 
evidence of this has already been referred to, 
namely, the use of the Babylonian reckoning of 
time in reference to the reign of kings. 

Of the prophets of the Exile, Ezekiel occu- 
pies a most conspicuous place; and a careful 


study of his writings helps us to understand , 


the condition of the people while they were in 
Babylonia. Prior to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem he had given the keynote of what was to 
be the new music of the Jewish people. The 
children were no longer to have their teeth put 
on edge because their fathers ate sour grapes. 
In the new society, to which the prophet con- 
stantly looked, individual responsibility would 
occupy a prominent place. All would know 
the Lord, from the least to the greatest. Flesh 
would no longer count, but personal character 
would be respected everywhere. 

For some time the mouth of the prophet 
was closed, but when his enforced silence was 
broken, he continued to prophesy and labor 
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among the people from 586 to 570 B. C., and 
during this period his eyes were turned mainly 
to the future. He no longer seems to regard 
the past with any special interest. No doubt, 
realizing that what was ended could not be 
mended, he seeks to inspire hope in the hearts 
of his countrymen and to encourage them to 
prepare for the return to their native land, the 
rebuilding of the Temple, and the organization 
of the new society which he dimly foreshadows 
as coming up out of the desolation which then 
everywhere prevailed in Judea. 

-The prophecy concerning the new future, 
with all that appertained to the settlement of 
the land and the rebuilding of the Temple, 
extends from chapter thirty-three to chapter. 
forty-eight, and forms a complete treatise on 
the important matters referred to. Asa priest, 
Ezekiel would be specially interested in every- 
thing pertaining tothe Temple. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he makes it the chief _ 
figure in his great scheme for restoration. It 
is the description of an architect. Every fea- 
ture is distinctly drawn and everything is care- 
fully ‘‘measured.’”’? And this fact emphasizes 
the probability that the prophet’s vision relates 
to the new Temple which was to be built on 
Mount Moriah after the Captivity terminated. 
Some writers have supposed that this vision of 
Ezekiel relates to the Messianic period, and 
probably to a time yet to come. But there is 
certainly no good reason for such a conclusion. 
The one great fact which was constantly pres- 
ent with the prophet at the time of this vision 
was the return of the exiles to Jerusalem, and 
nothing could have been more inspiring to 
those who still retained religious convictions 
than the thought that the Temple would be 
rebuilt and its venerated worship restored. 
And in view of this fact it seems reasonable 
that Ezekiel would use the powerful incentive 
supplied in this prospect to encourage his 
countrymen to get ready for the Return. In 
any case it seems improbable that he would 
attempt to create hopes which he knew could 
never be realized within the near future. 

However, it is not improbable that Ezekiel’s 
Temple may have a still further significance 
than that which limits it to the building 
erected by Zerubbabel and his associates. Very 
many of the prophecies have a much more ex- 
tended meaning than what seems to be their 
immediate aim, Specific time is very seldom 
an important factor with the writers of the 
Bible. Even Christ and his apostles spoke of 
events near at hand with an ulterior reach 
which actually extended to the end of the 
Christian dispensation. This peculiarity char- 
acterizes nearly all the prophets. They saw 
things in doubles, What was perhaps the main 
event in their vision lay very near to them, but 
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in its reflection they saw similar events very 
far in the distance. There is no doubt that 
there is a Messianic coloring in the whole of 
Ezekiel’s forecast with respect to the pros- 
pective fortunes of the Jewish people. His 
words were specially intended to encourage, 
strengthen, and give hope as regarded the 
immediate future, though this did not pre- 
clude the possibility of his predictions having 
a much farther reach in their ulterior design 
than the mere restoration of the Jews to their 
native land, the rebuilding of the Temple, and 
the organization of a somewhat new order of 
things. 

It is one of the proofs of Ezekiel’s inspira- 
tion that he continued to take an optimistic 
view of the future, notwithstanding the cold 
indifference with which his earnest teaching 
was received by the exiles. Doubtless some of 
them were favorably impressed by what he 
taught them, with respect to both the present 
and the future; but it is very evident, from the 
prophet’s own words, as well as from corrob- 
orative testimony, that his prophecies were 
treated in somewhat the same manner as Jere- 
miah’s had been by some of the same exiles 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and also 
by the remnant which remained after the exiles 
had been deported to Babylon. 

It must be remembered that even before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Ezekiel had fully 
corroborated the truth of what Jeremiah had 
predicted concerning that city and many other 
things. But it was not until afterward that 
he gave vent to his feelings ina series of proph- 
' ecies with respect to the punishment of the 
nations which had oppressed Israel. 

It was about fourteen years after Jerusalem 
was destroyed, it being the twentieth year of 
his prophetic ministry, that Ezekiel began to 
prophesy in detail concerning the return of the 
captives. Fully thirty years had yet to expire 
before the time fixed for the Return would be 
_ fulfilled. And now it was that the prophet’s 
faith seemed to reach its highest point; and 
yet he had everything to discourage him, 
when he considered the condition of the people 
around him. Most of his countrymen received 
his words of hope with little more than indif- 
ference; and as to any real preparation for the 
new society to which he was constantly calling 
attention, there was practically no sign at all. 
Indeed, some of the exiles had listened will- 
ingly to false prophets, and not a few, even at 
this time, were ready to give heed to almost 
anything except the truth. 

It is a curious fact, with respect to human 
nature, that when a season of depression comes, 
false suggestions are generally welcomed rather 
than those that are true. At least this is the 
ease until a certain point in experience has 
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been reached. And it is precisely this fact 
which makes the earlier hours of a trial very 
dangerous. During that period the fleshy na- 
ture is still not only not dormant but has all 
of its susceptibilities quickened by the very 
fires through which it is passing. The hour 
of spiritual domination does not come until 
the flesh is conquered; and when this point is 
reached, we may be sure the time of deliver- 
ance has arrived, if now the truth is presented 
in all its regenerative power. When Ezekiel 
delivered his last prophecies the exiles were 
still in the first stage of the trial through 
which they were passing, and they were, there- 
fore, ready to listen to any suggestions of evil 
rather than the wise words of counsel and 
comfort which the prophet of God so earnestly 
proclaimed to them. When once he had fairly 
set his face to the future, he seems scarcely to 
have ever looked back. 

After Ezekiel finishes his picture of the com- 
ing Temple he introduces what is, after all, 
the essential thing in the whole matter. With- 
out the presence of Jehovah in the new house 
it would be of no practical use. During the 
Captivity the only temple in which he could 
dwell was the consecrated heart, and it is quite 
probable that very few hearts were prepared to 
receive him or were ready to welcome his pres- 
ence. And then, it must be remembered that 
the Jews had been taught to regard Jehovah 
objectively rather than subjectively. They had 
learned to look for him in their Temple, and it 
was therefore a strong point in the prophet’s 
vision that the holy Shekinah should enter 
the new Temple and occupy the place above 
the Mercy Seat, and between the Cherubim. 
Whatever else the people were indisposed to 
regard with favor they were certainly not in- 
different to such an assurance as this; and it 
can be easily imagined that this promise of 
the divine presence in the rebuilt Temple did 
much to inspire the exiles with the hope that 
a new era would certainly soon dawn upon 
their history. 

It is probable that during the Exile special 
places of worship were provided; and it is 
almost certain that these places were the begin- 
nings of the synagogues which in subsequent 
years occupied such prominence among the 
Jews. The chief men of the Exile undoubtedly 
gave much attention to the study of the law, 
and whether the ‘‘ Priestly Code” was orig- 
inated at this time or not, it is probable that it 
received a very distinct emphasis, as without 
the temple service there was room for the 
special application of such a code in the goy- 
ernment and religious development of the peo- 
ple. It is true that the legislation contained 
in Ezekiel is very different in some respects 
from the Levitical, but this only shows that the 
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Fixile was intended to be a distinct break in 
the regular flow of Jewish history; and this 
fact has not received the attention it deserves 
from writers who have sought to treat compre- 
hensively that history from beginning to end. 
It would have been contrary to the purpose of 
God, if the Exile had failed to produce the 
very changes which have been thought to be 
somewhat remarkable. Indeed, the remark- 
able thing is that the changes were not far 
greater than they were. No other nation was 
ever subjected to anything like the same severe 
trial, and afterward maintained its national 
existence or even retained many ofits national 
characteristics. The very fact that the land 
was left desolate for so long a time was enough, 
of itself, to make it impossible to restore the 
old order of things in every particular. In- 
deed, the old order would not have satisfied 
the new conditions, for not only had the peo- 
ple themselves changed, but everything had 
more or less changed during the Captivity. 
Contact with the Chaldeans had not failed to 
do its work. And although the Jews were 
kept in somewhat separate communities and 
maintained, to a certain extent, their ancient 
manners and customs, there is no doubt, from 
numerous references in the Prophets of the 
period, that not a few had ‘‘learned the way 
of the heathen’’ and even worshiped the gods 
of Babylonia. 

The other important prophets of the Exile 
were Zephaniah, and Habakkuk, and Obadiah. 
The prophecy of the first of these embraces a 
denunciation of the idolatry of Judah, and a 
forecast of judgment; a call on the nations 
around to repent if they were to escape; and 
finally promises that Zion shall have a day of 
restoration after the judgment of the wicked 
nations is past. The prophecy of the second 
of these is an appeal to Jehovah, in which the 
prophet asks how long the Most High will suf- 
fer his own people to be subjected to the Chal- 
dean tyranny. The prophet then stands upon 
the watch and waits for the answer. This 
finally comes with an assurance that while 
‘the just shall live by his faith,’’ the Chaldean 
scourge shall be removed andthe oppressors 
ultimately destroyed. Finally, the miraculous 
deliverances of the past, in the history of Is- 
rael, are pointed to as assurances. that God will 
take care of his people in the future by pros- 
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trating their enemies and bringing salvation to 
his chosen ones. : 

Obadiah refers to the punishment of Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom by Nebuchadnezzar, Judas 
Maccabzeus, John Hyrcanus, aud Simeon of 
Gerasa. Some parts of Obadiah’s prophecy 
remain yet unfulfilled, and hence his words are 
very carefully studied by the Jews of the pres- 
ent time, as it is supposed the prophet refers to 
an important period in Jewish history which 
still belongs to the future. 

In closing this brief sketch of the prophets 
who belonged specially to the Exile, it may be 
well to notice the remarkable providence which 
is clearly indicated in the character and work 
of these noble and consecrated leaders of the 
people, during a time when their presence and 
help were most needed. The Jews were in a 
strange land, and though enjoying some privi- 
leges, they were, upon the whole, placed at 
serious disadvantage with respect to many 
things. And perhaps the greatest difficulty 
with which they had to contend was that whica 
arose from the complete breaking up of their 
traditional worship. The law was of little use 
to them while they were in captivity, for the 
law was mainly intended to regulate their con- 
duct toward one another when in their own 
land and when preserving their national soli- 
darity. Just at the time when the law could 
no longer help them the prophets stepped in 
and supplied what the law could not give. 
They not only taught the people, but inspired 
them by their personal presence and self-abne- 
gation to become heroes in suffering; and by 
patient waiting to learn ‘‘ how sublime a thing 
it is to suffer and be strong.”’ 

In view of this wonderful provision of provi- 
dence in the case of the Jews, surely no one 
can doubt that there is a ‘‘ divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we will’’; and 
it must be evident, furthermore, that Jewish 
history, at least, cannot be read aright without 
recognizing in it the divine factor which has 
already been emphasized as really necessary 
to any intelligible understanding of human 
affairs. Indeed, it is impossible to study the 
period of the Exile and Return without being 
forced to the conclusion that a greater than 
any of the prophets was all-the time guiding, 
controlling, and determining the course of 
things. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
BABYLONIAN RULERS, LAWS, AND CUSTOMS. 


EFERENCE has already been made to 
R the rise of the Chaldean empire; and 
though that empire was of compara- 
tively short duration, it was the empire with 
which the exiles must always be most in- 
timately associated. Hence, no satisfactory 
treatment of the Captivity is possible with- 
out a prior understanding of the civilization 
which prevailed in Babylonia at that time. 
We must know something of the men, laws, 
habits, and customs of the country where the 
captives were located in order to have any just 
conception of the probable influence of the 
Captivity on the Jewish people; and it isa mat- 
ter for congratulation that recent discoveries 
have brought the ancient Chaldean civilization 
within the realm of legitimate history; conse- 
quently, in reaching trustworthy conclusions, 
we are no longer in doubt as to the main facts 
involved. Ina most wonderful way the cunei- 
form inscriptions have corroborated the tes- 
timony of the Bible with respect to many 
things, while with respect to others these in- 
scriptions have helped us where the Bible is 
silent. Indeed, it is impossible to estimate the 


historical value of the discoveries of the past. 


half-century in throwing new light upon the 
period of the Exile. We can now under- 
stand many of the minutest details of social 
life among the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
and these details furnish us an excellent 
background in which to study the picture of 
Jewish life during the Captivity. 

The controlling forces of the period under 
consideration were not unlike those of other 
periods in the world’s history. Personality 
was the great potential factor. Laws were 
effective only as they became the embodiment 
of personal conception of duty and progress. 
In fact, the personal element entered into gov- 
ernment at that time much more prominently 
than it does at present, though there can be 
little doubt that law was reverenced for itself, 
and had certain sanctions which could not be 
safely ignored even by the autocratic rulers of 
the people. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that personality was the dominant influence 
with respect to all that entered into the Baby- 
lonian civilization. And it will scarcely be 
questioned by anyone that Nebuchadnezzar 
was by far the greatest personality among the 
Chaldeans at the time of the Exile. It will, 
therefore, be instructive, as well as interesting, 
to study some of his chief characteristics, as 
such a study will enable us to have a clearer 
understanding of the environment of the cap- 
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tives than could be obtained in any other way. 
He it was who assigned to them their places*® ~ 
in Babylonia, and to him they were most in- 
debted for whatever privileges they enjoyed or 
for whatever suffering they endured. In short, 
he was the leading spirit of Babylonia during 
the greater part of the Exile period, especially 
if we count all the deportations— which we 
certainly have a right to do, as we are now 
dealing with all the captives. 

Another important point will be gained in 
studying the character of Nebuchadnezzar. He 
was no doubt a representative person of his 
period. Perhaps he was far above his people 
in character as he was in position. But it is 
probable we shall not go far astray if we take 
him as a type of that which was best in the 
Babylonian civilization. In any case, if we can 
know something of what he was, this will help 
us to reproduce the age in which he lived, and 
a vision of this age will at once reveal the pe- 
culiar environment of the Jewish people during 
the period of their exile. Some of his prom- 
inent characteristics may be enumerated as 
follows: 

(1) His religiousness. In this he was not 
specially peculiar. It is probable that no great 
character can be found in all history that 
has not underlying it a strong religious ele- 
ment. A belief in the supernatural is really 
essential to any great success in life. Ration- 
alists may deride this notion, but, after all, 
their own success, if they have any, will de- 
pend upon the very thing they pretend to re- 
ject. Asa matter of fact, it often happens that 
those who affect to ridicule the supernatural do 
so at the expense of the most potent influence 
in the formation of their own characters. In- 
deed, many Rationalists apply their rationalism 
to others while they have little or no use for it 
in their own case, except so far as it helps to 
make their contention plausible with respect 
to others. But, however this may be, it is 
certain that the ‘supernatural is fundamental 
in the development of any great character; 
and this fact again emphasizes the importance 
of studying history with God and man both 
included in it. 

Of course, it is not necessary to include our 
conception of God in order to recognize the in- 
fluence of the supernatural. The supernatural 
has received very many different embodiments. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s was very different from our 
own, but, nevertheless, he was a strong be- 
liever in some occult power or powers over the 
affairs of human life and destiny. While it is 
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probable he had some knowledge of the true 
God and was at times a monotheist, it cannot 
be doubted that he was a worshiper of idols, 


and was, for the most part, a polytheist, and’ 


consequently the patron of many gods. In 
short, as has been remarked of him, he was 
‘faithful to the orthodoxy of his day.” 

(2) And this fact at once introduces us to 
another side of his nature. He was intensely 
conservative. Some might attribute his faith- 
fulness to the orthodoxy of his day to a discreet 
policy; but there is no reason to believe that 
he was not thoroughly conscientious in his re- 
ligious convictions. He was no doubt too wise 
a statesman rudely to shock his people by mak- 
ing an attack upon their gods, as Nabonidus 
subsequently did; but it is highly probable he 
had no wish to do this even if such a course 
could have been justified from a political point 
of view. He seems to have been really reli- 
gious at heart, and consequently his devotion 
to the gods must be regarded as a prominent 
characteristic rather than a political expedient. 

It would be easy to furnish abundant proof 
in support of the foregoing estimate of his 
character. It is, however, necessary to men- 
tion only one or two facts. The name which 
he adopted for himself was the ‘‘ Heaven-ador- 
ing King,’’ and he usually gave prominence to 
some god in all his inscriptions. At the same 
time, he constantly recognized that his life and 
success were the results of divine favor. He 
expressed his gratitude to the gods in various 
ways; among which may be mentioned praises 
and invocations, presentation of offerings, the 
building and repairing of temples, adornment 
of shrines, processions, and the proclamation 
of each god by his proper titles. Merodach 
seems to have been his favorite god, and he 
speaks of him as ‘‘accepting the devotion of 
his heart.’’ Surely these references, as well as 
many others that might be given, make it 
impossible for us to doubt the sincerity of 
- Nebuchadnezzar’s devotion to the gods. 

(3) But his religion was deeply tinged with 
superstition. An illustration of this may be 
found in Ezekiel xxi, 21, 22. Having come 
on his march to a certain point where the road 
parted, he resorted to divination in order to 
determine. whether he should take the right- 
hand road, leading toward Jerusalem, or the 
left-hand, leading toward Rabbath of Ammon. 
The result of his incantations led him to take 
the former road; consequently, the decision 
which determined his attack upon Jerusalem 
at that time depended upon the shaking of ar- 
rows, the consulting of images and the appear- 
ance of the entrails of victims. This fact is 
very suggestive when considered from another 
point of view. Are we not justified in con- 
cluding that the God of all the earth used this 
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_ superstitious tendency of the Chaldean king to 


carry out the divine purposes in referente to 
Jerusalem, and bring about the fulfillment of 
the prophecy concerning that city? It is un- 
doubtedly in accordance with the methods of 
our Heavenly Father to make the wrath of 
men to praise him, and we know also that he 
uses the foolishness of men in order to show 
forth his own matchless wisdom. In any case, 
it is certainly remarkable that one of the most 
important events of the world’s history was 
practically decided by such a curious incident 
as that which has been related. Nothing could 
demonstrate more effectively the importance of 
little things in the affairs of this world. We 
know that the destiny of empires has often 
hung on apparently insignificant trifles. And 


. the case under consideration very strikingly 


shows that at least the destiny of Jerusalem 
hung on the direction toward which the omens 
pointed when the Chaldean king consulted 
them at the ‘‘ parting of the ways.” 

There are other evidences of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s superstition. It is shown on the Borsippa 
cylinder that he would not allow himself to 
commence the work of restoring the Temple 
of the Seven Spheres until he had first waited 
for ‘‘a fortunate month’ and an ‘‘auspicious 
day’’ of that month. Some writers have con- 
tended that superstition was a characteristic of 
all the Babylonian kings; but there is really 
very little evidence to be found of this any- 
where. Nevertheless, whether this was true of 
others or not, it is certain that Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s character was greatly affected by a super- 
stitious religiousness, and that this was funda- 
mental in many of the great successes which 
he achieved. Napoleon Bonaparte was a man 
of destiny. Much of his strength was in his 
belief that he was supernaturally directed. 
And so it has been with nearly all the great 
leaders of human action. It is not strange, 
therefore, considering the age in which he 
lived, that the great Chaldean king found his 
reverence for the gods a source of strength 
and influence. 

(4) He was also distinguished for courage, 
sagacity, and energy. These qualities entered 
largely into his successful generalship. He was 
a born commander of forces. He also possessed 
the quality of prompt decision. He always led 
his armies in person, and never failed to press 
his campaigns with the utmost vigor. Nor was 
he easily discouraged. The long siege of Tyre 
no doubt tried his patience very severely, but 
he refused to be baffled by even a thirteen- 
years’ resistance. The city at last fell in 577 
B. C., and its desolation ever since has answered 
exactly the predictions of the prophets of God. 

(5) There is certainly no reason for placing 
Nebuchadnezzar among the world’s greatest 
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‘commanders of armies, as some writers have 
done; but there is good reason for placing him 
among the ablest commanders of the day in 
which he lived. He was nearly always success- 
ful in his military campaigns, and success is the 
only standard which is worth anything in test- 
ing military ability. However, it would be 
untruthful to attribute all Nebuchadnezzar’s 
success to his own great ability. He was no 
doubt the chosen instrument for the execution 
of the divine purposes with respect to the sur- 
rounding nations. There can be no question 
about the fact that he possessed just the qual- 
ities of mind and heart which admirably fitted 
him to do the work for which he was divinely 
raised up and guided. He was the great de- 
stroyer of his day. Destruction and desolation 
continually marked his pathway. In short, he 
was the scourge of God on the wicked nations 
of Western Asia and Egypt during the time he 
reigned in Babylon. 

(6) He was proud, boastful, and even arro- 
gant. In this respect he was not different from 
many other military chieftains who have made 
their mark upon the world’s history. When 
we take into consideration the times in which 
he lived, and the intense religiousness of his 
nature, there is little room for wonder that he 
displayed a very pronounced self-consciousness. 
Among the titles which he assumed were those 
of ‘Glorious Prince,’ ‘‘The Exalted,’’ ‘‘The 
Exalted Chief,’? ‘‘The Possessor of Intelli- 
gence,’’ ‘‘He who is firm and not to be over- 
thrown,’’ ‘‘The Valiant Son of Nabopolassar,’’ 
“The Devout and Pious,’ “The Lord of 
Peace,” ‘‘The Noble King,” and ‘“The Wise 
Mage.’’? Indeed, he claimed kinship with 
the gods and that ‘‘Nebo gave into his hands 
the scepter of righteousness,’’? that Sin was 
‘‘the strengthener of his hands,’’ that Shamas 
‘‘perfected good in his body’’ and that Gula 
“‘beautified his person.’’ 

(7) He declared himself to be the eldest son 
of Merodach, whose power he had extended on 
account of that god’s special favor to him. 

In view of these facts it is not surprising that 
pride, boastfulness, and arrogancy should have 
characterized Nebuchadnezzar. Merodach was 
his chief deity and he constantly gave him the 
most prominent place among the gods of his 
pantheon. He did not worship him exclu- 
sively, but he evidently. regarded him as pre- 
eminently the chief of all the gods; and it is 
probable that he regarded all the other gods as 
insignificant, partly because he was unwilling 
to allow many competitors for honors, since he 
was anxious to absorb all honors to himself. 
He allowed only one god to occupy a promi- 
nent place, and even this would not have been 
permitted had not the, position he ascribed 
to Merodach contributed to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
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pride. While he was no doubt honestly re- 
ligious, no god would have been honored by 
him that did not in turn bring some honor to 


‘the king. At any rate, he claimed to be. the 


son of Merodach, and it is evident that if this 
claim was once admitted, the elevation of Me- 
rodach would contribute something to the 
glory of the king himself. And it is not at 
all improbable that this is the main reason why 
he willingly granted to Merodach a superior 
position. 

Such are some of the prominent traits of the 
great Chaldean king who was made the instru- 
ment of divine providence in chastening the 
covenanted people for their persistent sins. 
And a careful study of Nebuchadnezzar will 
help us to understand much that will follow 
in the history of the Exile. He died in 562 
B. C., and with his death the glory of Babylon 
began to depart. He was the one great figure 
of the Chaldean empire, and for forty-three 
years he ruled over its destinies in a manner 
which made its power felt wherever the name 
of Nebuchadnezzar was known. It was during 
his long reign that the chastisement of Judah 
was so distinctly felt. Very many of the cap- 
tives died even before the great king died, and 
others passed away soon after his death; so 
that comparatively a few only remained of 
those who were carried away in the earlier 
deportations when his son succeeded him, and 
probably very few, indeed, of the original cap- 
tives were still living when Cyrus captured 
Babylon. There is positive evidence that Dan- 
iel lived until the reign of Cyrus, but it is not 
probable very many others lived to such an old 
age. 

None of Nebuchadnezzar’s successors were 
of much note. The first of these was his son 
Evil-Merodach, of whom very little is certainly 
known. Nearly all we know about him is 
found in the following passage of Scripture: 
“And it came to pass in the seven and thirtieth 
year of the captivity of Jehoiachin king of 
Judah, in the twelfth month, on the seven and 
twentieth day of the month, that Evil-Mero- 
dach king of Babylon, in the year that he be- 
gan to reign, did lift up the head of Jehoiachin 
king of Judah out of prison; and he spake 
kindly to him, and set his throne above the 
throne of the kings that were with him in 
Babylon. And he changed his prison gar- 
ments, and did eat bread before him contin- 
ually all the days of his life. And for his 
allowance, there was a continual allowance 
given him of the king, every day a portion, 
all the days of his life.’?! : 

From this passage it will be seen that among 
the first acts of the new king was his setting 
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at liberty Jehoiachin and assigning to him a 
position in harmony with his new station. 
And if Josephus is to be trusted, Jehoiachin 
was actually brought into most intimate rela- 
tions with Evil-Merodach and received large 
presents as a recompense for the sufferings he 
had undergone. But Josephus is not a very 
trustworthy guide in this matter. He tells us 
that Evil-Merodach reigned eighteen years, 
but it is now known that this statement is not 
correct. It is probable that Berosus gives us 
the true chronology of this period. He says 
that, after a wicked reign of two years, Evil- 
Merodach was murdered in a conspiracy. The 
chief conspirator is known to us from the 
Scriptures as Nergal-Sharezer. This man mar- 
ried the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and was, 
therefore, the brother-in-law of Evil-Merodach. 
When the Babylonian army took Jerusalem, 
Nergal-Sharezer acted as Rab-mag, a title which 
implies ‘‘chief of the. priests,’? or ‘‘ Mighty 
Prince.”’ 

He reigned in all about four years, namely, 
from 560 to 556 B.C. His reign was almost 
colorless. He appears to have occupied his 
time chiefly in restoring two of the temples of 
Merodach in Babylon, building a palace for 
himself, and making some alterations in cer- 
tain canals for the purposes of irrigation. Itis 
not known when nor how he died. 

His successor was Laborosoarchod, who was 
very young when he came to the throne, and 
whose reign lasted but a few months. Indeed, 
the only authority for his existence is Berosus, 
who, according to Josephus, speaks of him as 
follows: ‘‘ By reason of the very ill temper and 
ill practices he exhibited to the world, a plot 
was. laid against him by his friends, and he was 
tormented to death. After his death the con- 
spirators got together, and by common consent 
put the crown upon the head of Nabonidus, a 
man of Babylon, and one who belonged to the 
insurrection.” 

Only about six years had elapsed since the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar when Nabonidus (the 
name by which he is best known) ascended the 
throne. During the interval nothing very spe- 
cial had marked the history of Babylon. It is 
probable that the commerce of the city contin- 
ued to flourish, and it is equally probable that 
considerable was done during this time to carry 
out the improvements in buildings, gardens, 
and general decorations, etc., which had been 
begun on such a magnificent scale by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. No doubt Babylon at this time 
had reached the height of architectural beauty, 
and Nabonidus, pursuing the peaceful arts, 
seems to have cared for nothing so much as to 
contribute to the beauty and splendor of the 
great city. There is no evidence that he en- 
gaged in any foreign wars. He seems to have 
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contented himself with building temples, re- 
storing and decorating the works of those who 
had reigned before him. 

Nabonidus reigned from 555 to 538 B. C. 
Abydenus (as quoted by Eusebius) says that 
“‘ Cyrus, after he had taken possession of Baby- 
lon, appointed him [that is, Nabonidus] gov- 
ernor of the country of Carmania. Darius, 
the king, removed him out of the land.’’ 
Whether this statement is correct or not, it is 
certain that Nabonidus was the last king of 
Babylon before the Medo-Persian dynasty. In 
any case, we are justified in concluding that 
Nabonidus was, upon the whole, a weak ruler. 
Toward the close of his reign it is very proba- 
ble that he practically retired from any active 
participation in public affairs, and virtually 
left the administration of the government in 
the hands of another. 

And this brings us to consider a name which 
has been the puzzle of historians. That name 
is Belshazzar. Who was he? What was his 
position? and what was his relation to Naboni- 
dus? Was he really a king or only a prince? 
Perhaps no character mentioned in the Bible 
has been the subject of more uncertainty. For 
a long time we were dependent exclusively on 
the Book of Daniel for all we knew of Belshaz- 
zar, and that book speaks of Nebuchadnezzar 
as Belshazzar’s father, and also the former as 
“the king.’”’ It further represents him as 
reigning at the time Babylon was captured, 
while it nowhere makes mention of Nabonidus. 

It has been difficult to reconcile these state- 
ments with all the known facts of the case; and 
the difficulty has led to some very inconclusive 
reasoning on the subject. Some writers, among 
whom may be mentioned Josephus, think that 
Belshazzar and Nabonidus are the same person, 
and this conclusion is reached because there is 
strong evidence that Nabonidus married Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s daughter. But it is not necessary 
to maintain this view in order to account for 
Belshazzar. Indeed there are several import- 
ant objections to it, though none of these need 
be regarded as insuperable, if there was not a 
better way out of the difficulty. In this, asin 
other things, recent discoveries come to our 
aid. What is called the chronicle of Naboni- 
dus throws considerable light on Belshazzar. 
In 1854 Sir Henry Rawlinson first deciphered 
inscriptions on some cylinders found in the 
ruins of Mugheir (the ancient Ur of the Chal- 
dees). Unfortunately a portion of the text is 
mutilated and cannot be deciphered. at all. 
Other portions are fragmentary. However, 
enough is plain to show that the chronicle 
recounts in chronological order the events 
contained in the seventeen-years’ reign of 
Nabonidus. The beginning of the inscription 
is entirely lost, and the end is completely 
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mutilated, while there are certain breaks in 
the column which leave a blank interval be- 
tween the third and sixth years of his reign, 
and make other years almost unintelligible. 
However, the only thing with which we are 
concerned at present is the help the cylinder 
gives us in determining who Belshazzar was. 
No doubt the inscription was written, or caused 
to be written, by Cyrus, and was intended to 
glorify himself rather than his predecessor. 
All we need to notice at present is what the 
tablet recounts as having happened in- the 
ninth year of the reign of Nabonidus. We are 
told that Nabonidus himself remained in the 
town of Tema while his son (Bel-shar-usur) 
and the officers of state, as well as the troops, 
staid in the province of Akkad.”’ 

With respect to this record, three facts must 
be carefully noted. First, Belshazzar was the 
son of Nabonidus; second, Belshazzar was at 
that time in Akkad; third, this was the ninth 
year of the reign of Nabonidus. Some have 
thought that, if Belshazzar had been associated 
with his father on the throne, he would not 
have been called simply the king’s son. But 
we must remember that this chronicle records 
what took place in the xznth year of the reign 
of Nabonidus, while Belshazzar was not asso- 
ciated with his father until the fourteenth year 
of the reign of Nabonidus. No doubt if we 
had the complete inscriptions of the cylinder 
we should have a record of Belshazzar’s death, 
or some word that would throw more light on 
_ his history. However, the tablet makes it abso- 
lutely certain that such a man lived, and that 
he commanded the Chaldean forces at Akkad, 
and that he was the king’s son. 

The conclusion is, therefore, quite probable 
that Belshazzar was associated with his father 
on the throne during the last three years of the 
reign of Nabonidus; and this is in accordance 
with the view expressed by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son in the following paragraph: ‘‘We can now 
understand how Belshazzar, as joint king with 
his father, may have been governor of Babylon 
when the city was attacked by the combined 
forces of the Medes and the Persians, and may 
have perished in the assault which followed; 
while Nabonidus, leading a force to the relief 
of the place, was defeated and obliged to take 
refuge in Borsippa, capitulating after a short 
resistance, and being subsequently assigned an 
honorable retirement in Carmania.’’ This view 
of the matter is strengthened by the following 
considerations: 

(1) It was a common practice with oriental 
monarchs, especially toward the latter part of 
their reign, to associate with themselves the 
sons who were to be their successors. 

(2) The apparent indifference of Nabonidus 


to public affairs at the time Belshazzar is sup- | 
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posed to have reigned, strongly supports the 
conclusion that the latter was associated with 
his father, and was actually the chief director 
of public affairs, though he may not have been 
recognized as first in authority. We know 
that Nabonidus was at Tema, and that place 
has been identified with Tuma, a quarter of 
Babylon, but as this identification has been dis- 
puted, it is sufficient to regard it as a city of 
Babylonia. _ From this place Nabonidus re- 
moved to E-tur-Kalama, the last place where 
he is spoken of as having resided. It was from 
this place he fled at the approach of the Per- 
sians, and, being pursued, was captured and 
carried in chains to Babylon. Meantime, Bel- 
shazzar was no doubt engaged in directing 
military affairs from Akkad in the first place, 
as this was the part of the kingdom which at 
that time was threatened by the Persian inva- 
sion, though, at the last, it is probable he was 
at Babylon, as the Book of Daniel says he 
reigned three years. This three-years’ reign 
was no doubt in association with his father; 
but his father being absent from Babylon, Bel- 
shazzar would be the king to whom Daniel 
would most naturally refer, and especially as 
he was not writing history in general, but was 
only dealing with events immediately under 
his observation. 

(3) But perhaps the most conclusive proof 
of all that Belshazzar was certainly associated 
with his father is the declaration of Belshazzar 
himself, as recorded in the Book of Daniel. He 
made proclamation that if anyone could read 
and interpret the marvelous writing which had 
appeared on the wall ‘‘he should be clothed 
with scarlet, and have a chain of gold about 
his neck, and should be the ¢hzrd ruler in the 
kingdom.’’? And we are further told that when 
Daniel had read and interpreted the words 
“*they clothed Danielin scarlet and put a chain 
of gold about his neck, and made a proclama- 
tion concerning him, that he should be the 
third ruler in the kingdom.’’? Now, what can 
this language mean, unless it clearly points to 
the fact that there were two other rulers of the 
kingdom already in existence, and that Daniel 
would occupy the third place. On the hy- 
pothesis that Nabonidus was the first ruler 
and Belshazzar the second, this language at 
once becomes intelligible. But on any other 
hypothesis the language is not capable of, a 
rational explanation. 

However, it has been suggested that the 
position of the third ruler corresponded to 
the first of the three presidents who were sub- 
sequently placed over the one hundred and 
twenty princes. But neither the language nor 
facts appear to substantiate this conclusion, 
The three presidents were appointed by Darius, 
the successor of Belshazzar, whereas Daniel 
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received his appointment from Belshazzar, and 
his appointment was actually proclaimed be- 
fore Darius came to the throne. 

It has been further urged that the Belshazzar 
of the Book of Daniel could not have been the 
son of Nabonidus because, in Daniel v, 11, the 
queen speaks of Nebuchadnezzar as Belshaz- 
zar’s father. But this is not a very serious dif- 
ficulty. It has already been suggested that 
Nabonidus married the daughter of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and consequently Belshazzar was the 
grandson of the great Chaldean king; and as 
there was no Hebrew or Chaldee word for 
either ‘‘ grandfather’? or ‘‘ grandson,”’ it was 
a common habit to speak of the former as 
‘father’? and the latter as ‘‘son.’? This use 
is illustrated in many parts of the Bible. 

Now, when all these facts are taken into con- 
sideration the proof is practically conclusive 
that Belshazzar was not Nabonidus, but. his 
son, and associated with Nabonidus on the 
throne for the three years preceding the cap- 
ture:of Babylon by Cyrus.. And this conclu- 
sion is not only reasonable in itself, but it 
furnishes another striking illustration as to 
how the Babylonian tablets support the testi- 
mony of Scripture. Rationalistic writers have 
been disposed to seriously question the his- 
torical trustworthiness of the Book of Daniel, 
and partly on account of what that book says 
of Belshazzar; they have persistently insisted 
that all contemporaneous history is silent as 
to any such person having lived, and they have 
referred to the statement that Herodotus does 
not even refer to Belshazzar, but mentions 
Labynetus as the reigning king at that time. 
But Herodotus does not menticn Nabonidus 
at all; and, consequently, the testimony of 
Herodotus proves nothing on either side of 
the question, though there are some reasons 
in Herodotus for identifying his Labynetus 
with the Belshazzar of Daniel and the tablets. 

However, recent discoveries have made it at 
least possible to finally settle this much-con- 
tested question. The tablets make it certain 
that Belshazzar not only lived but was the son 
of Nabonidus, and was associated with his 
father, as has already been indicated. Never- 
theless, even if the view now presented could 
not be reasonably sustained, there is still no 
insuperable difficulty in the case. Other ex- 
planations might be given which are much 
more plausible than any supposition which 
throws doubt upon the historical accuracy of 
the Book of Daniel. That book has been se- 
verely criticised by some very able modern 
scholars, but, like the three Hebrew worthies 
of whom the book speaks, it has stood the 
fiery trial without the slightest injury what- 
ever, It is readily conceded that all the diffi- 
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away, but there can be no doubt about the 
fact that even those which remain are not half 
so great as the difficulties precipitated by the 
critics who have attacked the historical accu- 
racy of the book. We may expect to find dif- 
ficulties in nearly everything. The book of 
nature is fuil of them, but we do not reject 
the divine authorship of nature because these 
difficulties exist. We are rather disposed to 
believe that everything would be easily ex- 
plained if we could master all the facts of the 
case. So we may believe as regards the Book 
of Daniel. Already many perplexing points 
have been cleared up, and it is not unreason- 
able to hope that new light will yet break 
upon all the dark places, and then the book 
will be all the stronger in its testimony be- 
cause it has been weighed in the balances and 
not found wanting. 

With the death of Belshazzar and the cap- 
ture of Babylon the great Chaldean empire 
came to an end, and we must henceforth study 
the history of the captives under the empire 
which succeeded, namely, the Medo-Persian 
and Persian. But before finally dismissing 
the Chaldean empire it is important to con- 
sider the educational and social influences to 
which the exiles were expcsed, and also the 
character and fortunes of some of their most 
distinguished leaders. The latter will be re- 
served: for a separate treatment. But it is 
proper at once to take a brief survey of the 
education, laws and customs of the people 
with whom the exiles were in contact during 
the period of the Captivity. 

However, it is well at this point to guard 
against attaching too much importance to the 
influence of environment upon the captives. 
No doubt this influence was very considerable, 
but there is no evidence at all that it amounted 
to anything like what has been claimed for it 
by many recent writers. It has already been 
noted that. the Jews occupied separate commu- 
nities, and were largely under leaders of their 
own blood, And it must never be forgotten 
that the exclusive tendencies of the Jews 
would naturally lead them to avoid as much as 
possible the adoption of heathen habits and 
customs, That some of them did become idol- 
aters is unquestionable, but this frequently 
happened when they were in their native land. 
They were always much more ready to run 
after strange gods than they were to adopt 
strange customs, 

It must also be remembered that they were 
far from being an ignorant people when they 
entered Babylonia. ‘This fact has not been 
sufficiently emphasized in recent discussions. 
They evidently took with them an inherited 
literary culture of no mean character. The 


culties have not yet been entirely cleared | discoveries at Tel el-Amarna make it evident 
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that a high state of civilization prevailed in 
Palestine in the time of Joshua, and as the Is- 
raelites had been in contact with all the culture 
of Egypt during their sojourn in that country, 
it is probable that they brought with them into 
Canaan a literature far from contemptible. In- 
deed, it is quite as probable that they received 
in Egypt as much help from the Egyptians 
as they did in Babylonia from the Chaldeans. 
In both cases they were in bondage, and it is 
by no means certain that the opportunities of 
many of them for culture in Babylonia were 
much better than they were in Egypt. The 
poorer classes were oppressed in both coun- 
tries, and there is no trustworthy evidence that 
the treatment these received in Egypt was 
much worse than the same class received in 
Babylonia. But, even allowing for a supposed 
difference in this respect in favor ofsthe Baby- 
_ lonian Captivity, it is still reasonable to con- 

elude that the educational facilities, to the 
poorer classes at least, were not very great in 
either country. 

One thing, however, is well known. From 
the sojourn in Egypt, if not even earlier, the 
literary activity of Israel had been very con- 
siderable. They certainly possessed sacred 
writings, which they regarded with great rev- 
erence. It is also certain that schools had 
been formed in which, under the direction of a 


master, students were taught reading, writing, 


composition, music, and especially the law, 
which was everywhere regarded as the chief 
guide in morals and religion. In the same 
schools were taught sacred poetry, exegesis, 
criticism, etc.; and when the prophetical period 
was reached, religious instruction was carried 
to a still higher degree, It is, therefore, highly 
probable that the Babylonians received more 
educational help from the Jewsthan the latter 
received from the former. Indeed, there is 
strong circumstantial evidence that the Baby- 
lonian civilization was considerably affected by 
the Jewish Captivity. 

At the same time we must not suppose that 
the Jews were not influenced at all by their en- 
vironment during the Exile. Babylon was at 
that time the center of considerable literary 
activity, though the inhabitants were not orig- 
inally a literary people. We must remember 
that they were not the original inhabitants of 
the country. Prior to the rise of the great 
Semitic empire the kingdoms of Sumer and 
Akkad had flourished and passed away. It is 
not certainly known who the Sumerians were, 
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but it is known that before the Semites occu- 
pied the Euphrates valley the former had built 
up a culture, and had made some progress in 
the arts and sciences, arithmetic and astron- 
omy, sculpture and architecture. They had ° 
also a code of laws and a system of writing. 
The Semitic Babylonians were illiterate and 
borrowed nearly all the learning they after- 
ward possessed from the Sumerians and the 
surrounding nations. This fact has consider- 
able bearing on the suggestion already made 
that the Babylonians used their opportunities 
to learn as much as possible from the Jewish 
captives. And this notion is still further 
strengthened by the fact that the first captives 
carried away (among whom was Daniel) were 
trained by Nebuchadnezzar in Babylonian cul- 
ture with a view to making them useful in car- 
rying out his own plans. We cannot doubt 
that the influence of these educated young 
men must have been very great in disseminat- 
ing Jewish ideas among the Babylonians with 
whom they came in contact. On the other 
hand, it cannot be doubted that these young 
men, educated in Babylonian schools, would 
also impress their Babylonian culture upon 
their fellow-captives. Consequently, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that their influence would 
operate in both directions; and this much 
ought to be freely admitted in order to reach - 
any just conception of all the facts. 

Possibly the chief influence exerted upon the 
Jews was from a religious point of view. The 
Mosaic law contained no well-defined doctrines 
of the future life. Its rewards and punish- 
ments did not extend beyond the present life; 
and while other sacred Jewish books did un- 
doubtedly teach the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments, the Jews were so exclusively 
governed by the law during the reign of the 
kings that all subsidiary teaching was with 
them of secondary importance. Hence, the 
national character, as well as all theological 
conceptions, depended mainly upon the direc- 
tion of the Mosaic law. However, as this law 
was not practically enforced during the Cap- 
tivity, there was opportunity for the Jewish 
people to study the Psalms and the Prophets; 
and as they were constantly in contact with 
Babylonian ideas of.a future life, it is easy to 
see how they would interpret the Psalms and 
Prophets from a new point of view. In any 
case it is evident that the period of the Cap- 
tivity had considerable influence upon Jewish 
notions with respect to the future life. 


CHAPTER V. 
DREAMS AND VISIONS. 


T is a curious fact that in every dispensa- 
tion dreams and visions have a prominent 
place. The opening sentences of the Epis- 

tle to the Hebrews are very suggestive. The 
first word is God, and this is exactly the word 
which would command attention and need no 
discussion with those to whom the epistle was 
written. It is then declared that in former 
dispensations communications had been made 
to the fathers in the Prophets by ‘‘ divers por- 
tions and in divers manners’’; and whoever 
reads carefully Old Testament history will not 
fail to appreciate this statement of the apostle. 
Among these ‘‘ divers manners’? which God 
used in making his will known, dreams and 
visions undoubtedly take the first rank. And 
this was so common as.well as so important a 
method, that in Proverbs it is declared that 
‘‘where there is no vision, the people perish,”’ 
or cast off restraint. , 

Evidently the people depended largely upon 
dreams and visions for direction in the way 
they should go. And this was so much the 
case that finally Jeremiah had to warn the Jews 
against a danger of being misled by a method 
of communication which was easily perverted 
from a legitimate use. The prophet’s lan- 
guage is so expressive and suggestive that it 
may be well to quote the following verses: ‘‘I 
have heard what the prophets have said, that 
prophesy lies in my name, saying, I have 
dreamed, I have dreamed. How long shall 
this be in the heart of the prophets that proph- 
esy lies; even the prophets of the deceit of 
their own heart? which think to cause my 
people to forget my name by their dreams 
which they tell every man to his neighbor, as 
their fathers forgat my name for Baal. The 
prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a 
dream; and he that hath my word, let him 
speak my word faithfully. What is the straw 
to the wheat? saith the Lord. Is not my word 
like as fire ? saith the Lord; and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces? Therefore, 
behold, I am against the prophets, saith the 
Lord, that steal my words every one from his 
neighbor. Behold, I am against the prophets, 
saith the Lord, that use their tongues, and say, 
He saith. Behold, I am against them that 
prophesy lying dreams, saith ‘the Lord, and 
do tell them, and cause my people to err by 
their lies, and by their vain boasting: yet I 
sent them not, nor commanded them; neither 
shall they profit this people at all, saith the 
orde24 


1Jeremiah xxiii, 25-32 (Revised Version), 








But this protest against false prophets and 
false dreams must not be understood as indicat- 
ing that dreams are in themselves wrong, or 
that they may not be useful mediums through 
which to convey important truth. Even under 


‘the Christian dispensation the value of dreams 


and visions is recognized by divine authority. 
The Apostle Peter, on the day of Pentecost, 
quoted from the Prophet Joel to the effect that 
God would, in the last days, pour out of his 
spirit upon all flesh, and that our sons and 
daughters should prophesy, our young men see 
visions, and our old men dream dreams.! And 
as a matter of fact this is just what is happen- 
ing every day. It is probably true that there 
are no prophets now like those in the days of 
the Jewish dispensation; nor can it be said 
that dreams and visions take on the same form 
they did in olden times; but it is no doubt 
still true that our young men see visions and 
our old men dream dreams; and it is equally 
true that where no vision is, the people cast off 
restraint.. All original thinkers are dreamers 
or seers. True poets are specially gifted in this 
way. They nearly always live in advance of 
their time. They are the voices crying in the 
wilderness, saying, Prepare ye the way of truth, 
make its paths straight. In short, they are 
forerunners in the lead of human progress, 
whose words are necessary to keep the people 
from casting off restraint, or from perishing for 
waut of fresh enterprises and new inspirations 
to activity. 

But there is the same danger to be guarded 
against now as there was in the days of Jere- 
miah, We must be careful to discriminate be- 
tween the straw and the wheat. A dream is 
nothing if it is not in harmony with the Word 
of God. The latter is the only infallible rule 
of faith and duty, and consequently the value 
of all dreams and visions must be determined 
by an appeal to the Holy Spirit’s testimony. 
We must ever remember that there is no prom- 
ise that in these days we shall have amy such 
revelations as either the prophets of old or the 
apostles received. Paul tells the Ephesians of 
a mystery which he had received by revelation, 
and which he wrote ‘‘ afore in a few words,’’ so. 
that when the Ephesians read what he had 
written they could understand his knowledge 
of the mystery of Christ. His language is very 
suggestive. He received the knowledge of the 
mystery by direct revelation, but the Ephesians 
had the mystery made known to them by Paul, 
who communicated ‘his knowledge to them in 
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an epistle. They did not receive a direct reve- 
lation, but had to depend upon the apostle’s 
testimony for all they knew about the matter. 
We now have a written report of the commu- 
nications of God to the world through the 
prophets, Christ and his apostles, and as these 
have spoken for every respective dispensation 
we cannot hope for any new revelations in 
regard to the facts and principles by which we 
should be guided until another dispensation 
- dawns upon the world, should any such be nec- 
essary to the fulfilling of the divine purpose. 
At the same time, dreams and visions, in the 
sense already indicated, are valuable even dur- 
ing the dispensation in which we live. 

We have already seen that prophecy occu- 
pied a most important place in the history of 
the Jews from King Hezekiah to the close of 
the Old Testament Canon, and that during the 
Exile the captives were mainly confined to the 
help which the prophets gave them in all that 
related to their spiritual culture. Among the 
prophets of that period no one filled a more 
important sphere than Daniel the Beloved. He 
was, perhaps, not so closely related to the 


Jewish people as was Ezekiel; but, owing to’ 


the favor which he received in court circles, 
his influence in guiding the government with 
respect to the Jews must have been very poten- 
tial. It should never be forgotten that we must 
constantly study the Exile in association with 
the Chaldean and Persian governments, and it 
cannot be doubted that Daniel rose to very 
high favor with Nebuchadnezzar, Darius the 
Mede, and Cyrus; so that he was influential 
under at least three kings, whatever his posi- 
tion may have been between the death of 
Nebuchadnezzar and the death of Belshazzar. 
It is freely admitted that we are mainly in- 
debted to the Book of Daniel for nearly all 
we certainly know about Daniel himself, and 
the historical authority of this book has been 
seriously questioned by some modern critics. 
While it is readily conceded that this is not the 
place to discuss either the historical truthful- 
ness or genuineness of this book, it 1s never- 
theless believed, as so much use must be made 
of the book in subsequent discussions regard- 
ing the Exile, that any neglect to relieve the 
reader’s mind from reasonable doubts concern- 
ing the points in controversy would be a cul- 
pable oversight. Consequently, it is deemed 
well to look very briefly at some of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the authority 
and genuineness of the book. But, instead of 
examining these objections serzatim, it will be 
sufficient to state a few characteristics of the 
book, and some facts regarding it, as this 
course will enable the reader to judge of the 
place it should occupy in the Old Testament 
Canon. 
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(1) In opening the book, the first thing that 
strikes the reader is the difference of style be- 
tween the first and last. six chapters. The 
former are written in the third person, the lat- 
ter in the first person. The first six chapters 
may have been written by anyone, the last six 
claim to have been written by Daniel himself. 
And as the Scriptures nowhere say that the 
hook as a whole was written by Daniel, nor 
that it was issued in Daniel’s lifetime, it is not 
at all necessary to our present purpose to con- 
tend for anything more than that its historical 
statements are trustworthy and that its proph- 
ecies are genuine. It really does not matter 
much whether the writer of the first part lived 
in Daniel’s time, or, as some suppose, more 
than three hundred years later. Some of our 
best histories of events belonging to a period 
of many hundred years ago are written by 
authors of the present day. ‘here is nothing, 
therefore, in the historical part of the Book of 
Daniel that makes it necessary that this part 
should have been written by Daniel himself. 

(2) The same cannot be said of the latter 
part of the book. This is devoted mainly to 
dreams and visions, and we are compelled to 
believe that Daniel is the author of the last six 
chapters, though we need not contend that 
even this part was published at the time he 
wrote it. And that he did write this part him- 
self is either true or else all that has been said 
is wholly untrustworthy. He speaks in the 
first person and professes to tell what he saw 
and heard; and it is inconceivable that he could 
have spoken as he has done if the whole story 
is a cunningly devised fable. However, there 
is no sufficient evidence that he did not write 
the whole book or that it was not published 
about the time of the Return or soon afterward. 

(3) The language and idioms of the book are 
such as make it almost necessary that it should 
have been written during the Exile or at an 
early subsequent period. The book is com- 
posed partly in Hebrew and partly in Aramaic. 
The first part, extending from chapter ii, 4, to 
chapter vii, is in the latter language, while the 
remaining portion of the book is written in the 
former language. Daniel was undoubtedly well 
acquainted with both of these languages, and it 
is strongly suggested by the very fact of the 
language in which the historical part is found 
that it was written in Babylonia; and if it was 
written there, the most reasonable hypothesis 
seems to be that it was really written by Daniel 
himself. 

(4) The book is frequently referred to in 
other parts of the Bible, and these references 
make it evident that the prophets, Christ and 
his apostles regarded the book as historically 
trustworthy and genuine, and Daniel himself 
just such a person as the book represents him 
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to have been. The Prophet Ezekiel, who was 
with the exiles, refers to Daniel thrice,! and 
these references cannot mean any other person 
than the one who is mentioned in the Book of 
Daniel. The New Testament references are 
equally conclusive. 

(5) The Septuagint version includes the 
Book of Daniel, and this proves that it was 
regarded as canonical when that version was 

- made; and it is probable that the Septuagint 
version dates as far back as Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (285 B. C.’). It is evident, therefore, that 
the notion that the Book of Daniel was written 
somewhere between 170 and 164 B. C. cannot 
be maintained. Perhaps the book was tam- 
‘pered with during the Maccabean age, and we 
know that Apocryphal additions were made in 
Greek, but no one now supposes that these 
have any connection with the original book. 

(6) Josephus gives the substance of some 
parts of the Book of Daniel, and he states that 
Daniel was the author of it, and that it was 


". written many years before the time of Antio- 


chus Epiphanes and the Romans concerning 
whom he prophesied. Undoubtedly the ‘‘ many 
years’’ referred to by Josephus include the 
period from 534 to 167 B.C. _ 

(7) The Persian words contained in the Book 
of Daniel seem to suit the period of the Exile 


and not the Maceabean period. But it has been . 


said that the Greek words in their turn suit 
the Maccabean period better. However, these 
Greek terms are few in number and relate to 
musical instruments. The introduction of these 
terms is easily explained. It has already been 
shown that the Babylonians were not originally 
a musical people. ‘They received their ideas of 
music mainly from other nations. At the time 
of the Exile, Greek culture had already begun 
to make itself felt in Babylonia, and it is prob- 
able that these musical terms were introduced 
about that time. There is nothing more com- 
mon than to introduce foreign terms as the 
names of the instruments which are adopted 
by any people. The English-speaking nations 
have introduced the foreign names of musical 
instruments, such as piano, guitar, violin, vio- 
loncello, trombone, banjo, etc. Traces of Greek 
influence have been found as existing in Egypt 
at a period much earlier than the Exile. Mr. 
Flinders Petrie ‘says that ‘‘ the Greek names of 
musical instruments may have been heard in 
the courts of Solomon’s Temple.’’ 

The foregoing considerations are sufficient to 
settle the question of the trustworthiness and 
genuineness of ‘the Book of Daniel. Many 
other evidences might be added, but the points 
presented make it impossible to suppose that 
the book was written in the time of the Macca- 


1Hzekiel xiv, 14, 20, xxviii, 3. 2See Book X, 


-doms. 
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bees. Indeed, there is no hypothesis which fits 
all the facts so well as the one which ascribes 
the authorship of the Book of Daniel to Daniel 
himself, and that it was completed about the 
third year of the reign of Cyrus, though some 
parts of it may have been written even before 
that time. 

It has been a matter of some interest as to 
why Nebuchadnezzar should have been made 
the medium through which to reveal future 
events. It has seemed to some inconsistent 
with the character of God that a man like 
Nebuchadnezzar should have been used for 
such a purpose. But a careful consideration of 
the facts of the case will make it evident that 
the selection of the Chaldean king for the pur- 
pose indicated, clearly demonstrates a wisdom 
which is not human; and at the same time 
there is nothing in this selection contrary: to 
the ‘‘divers manners’? of divine revelation. 
However, it may be well to mention a few facts 
in connection with this matter in order to show 
that Nebuchadnezzar was exactly the proper 
medium for the purpose which was in view. 

(1) The revelation was to be concerning king- 
It was fitting, therefore, that the dreams 
should have an origin which would command 
attention and reverence. d 

(2) The Chaldean kingdom was immediately 
concerned, and Nebuchadnezzar was seriously 
affected in the fulfillment of the dreams. It 
was very important, therefore, that he himself 
should be well assured of the reality of the vi- 
sions. This result could not have been secured 
so well in any other way as by the plan adopted. 

(3) It offered an opportunity to secure special 
favor for Daniel and other Hebrew worthies, 
and, in a less important sense, special favors for 
all the captives. It must never be forgotten 
that though the Jews were in exile they were 
still regarded with tender concern by the God 
of their fathers. 

(4) The immediate purpose of the dreams 
was the influence they should have wpon Neb- 
uchadnezzar, by teaching him that there was 
one greater than he, and therefore greater than 
all the kings of the earth. The Chaldean king 
was, by the visions, strongly exhorted to culti- 
vate righteousness, to love mercy, and to avoid 
injustice, tyranny, and cruelty, which were 
some of his special characteristics. 

(5) There is a certain dignity about these vi- 
sions which specially belongs to their associa- 
tion with the great Chaldean king. They were 
intended to furnish a striking object lesson for 
succeeding generations, and it was, therefore, 
highly appropriate that they should emanate 
from the most distinguished autocrat of his 
times. 

(6) Undoubtedly the ultimate and even main 
purpose of the dreams was to glorify the God of 
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heaven over the gods which Nebuchadnezzar 
worshiped. It was intended to be a practical 
demonstration that the God of all the earth, 
the God which Daniel worshiped, was superior 
to all the gods of Babylonia. ‘The aim was to 
secure a royal recognition of this fact; and in 
this respect there was no disappointment. 

(7) All the facts show that the right man 
was selected. The dream of the image is the 
first one which comes under our notice. All 
the facts about this are interesting, and are re- 
Jated in the second chapter of the Book of 
Daniel in a style which is as vivid in color:as it 
is remarkable for minuteness of detail. We 
may reasonably suppose that Nebuchadnezzar 
had been meditating upon his kingdom. His 
reign had begun with many evidences of great 
‘ prosperity. No doubt he was very much 
elated at what, in modern style, was the out- 
look. Perhaps his pride, which was already 
great, was largely increased by his reflections. 
During his meditations he seems to have fallen 
into a sleep, and we are told that he ‘‘ dreamed 
dreams, and his spirit was troubled, and his 
sleep brake from him.’’ Then he called the 
magicians, enchanters, sorcerers, and Chalde- 
ans, in order that they might tell his dreams 
and give their interpretation. But the test 
which the king made was at once too severe 
for the wise men of Babylon. He not only 
wanted the interpretation of his dream, but he 
demanded that the wise men should tell what 
the dream was. This, of course, they could 
not do, and consequently the king ordered that 
they should all be destroyed. 

It is evident that Nebuchadnezzar intended 
to make his dream of the image a test case 
with respect to the claims of the wise men. It 
is probable that he had very little faith in their 
pretensions, and as he could not endure any 
competition with his own wisdom which could 
not be thoroughly sustained by indubitable 
proof, it was quite in harmony with the charac- 
ter of the man that any failure on the part of 
the wise men to meet his requirements should 
be severely punished. | Bésides this, it is not at 
all improbable that the king had strong suspi- 
cions that these wise men were frauds and that 
he had now a good opportunity to get rid of 
them. It is possible, also, that by this time he 
was somewhat in doubt as to the wisdom of the 
gods which the people worshiped. He had 
already heard of the true God. His contact 
with the Jewish people, and probably with 
some of their literature, especially the writings 
of the preéxilian prophets, may have shaken 
his faith, to some extent at least, in the pol- 
ytheism of the Babylonians. It has already 


been mentioned that Merodach was his chief | 


deity, and it is not improbable that he ascribed 
to Merodach some of the characteristics which 


that revealeth secrets, 
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the Jews ascribed to the God of their fathers, 
and it is not at all impossible that the king 
borrowed his notions from the Jews. But no 
matter how this may have been, it is certainly 
a very striking fact that Nebuchadnezzar re- 
quired the wise men to tell what his dream was 
that he might be assured of their ability to 
interpret it. f 

Now had come Daniel’s opportunity. He 
had already attracted some attention on ac- 
count of his refusal to accept the ‘‘ daily por- 
tion of the king’s meat, and the wine which 
he drank,’’ but he seems to have been kept 
closely at his studies, which were intended to 
prepare him for the king’s service; and conse- 
quently he had received no particular public 
recognition up to the time of the king’s dream. 
But when Daniel heard of all that had hap- 
pened, and what was about to befall the wise 
men, from Arioch, the king’s executioner, he 
‘‘went in, and desired of the king that he 
would appoint him a time and he would show 
the king the interpretation.” 

Daniel’s conduct at this time is worthy of 
special notice. He immediately made known 
to Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, his com- 
panions, what had transpired, and they then 
sought the ‘‘mercies of the God of heaven 
concerning the secret,’’? so that Daniel and his 
companions should not perish with the rest of 
the wise men of Babylon; and when the secret 
was revealed to Daniel in a vision at night he 
blessed the God of heaven and magnified his 
name for his wisdom, power, and goodness. 
And, when he comes into the presence of the 
king, Daniel’s dependence upon God is still 


prominently exhibited in all that he says and 


does. He does not claim any power to reveal 
the secret himself. He says ‘‘ the secret which 
the king hath demanded can neither wise men, 
enchanters, magicians, nor soothsayers show 
unto the king; but there is a God in heaven 
and he hath made 
known to the king Nebuchadnezzar what shall 
be in the latter days.” 

.The king’s dream had respect to an image 
which he saw, mighty in size, a kind of colos- 
sus, bright in appearance and terrible in aspect. 
It consisted of four well-defined parts. (1) 
The head was golden. (2) The breast and 
arms were silver —of a twofold character. (3) 
The belly and thighs were brass, also of a two- 
fold character. (4) The legs and feet were 
iron and clay; not only of a twofold character, 
but also much divided. The king also saw a 
stone cut out without hands; this smote the 
image and destroyed it, and finally this little 
stone, which was cut out of the mountain, 
filled the whole earth with its dimensions. 

This dream should be interpreted in connec- 
tion with a subsequent dream which Daniel had. 
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Indeed, Daniel’s visions are all more or less 
amplifications of the first dream of the Chaldean 
king; consequently, if we can interpret the 
dream of the image correctly, there needs be 
little trouble about the visions which follow in 
the Book of Daniel. Really this vision of the 
image may be regarded as the key to all sub- 
sequent prophecy, whether in the Book of 
Daniel or the Book of Revelation. It is most 
important, therefore, that we should have a 
clear understanding of this vision of the image. 

Of course, it is well known that tHere have 
been several interpretations given of it. But 
there is only one which seems to answer the 
main facts of the case, and this one is now very 
generally adopted by all expositors whose 
views are not fanciful. Without going into a 
detailed account of other interpretations it will 
be sufficient to say that, while in some particu- 
lars they seem to answer the condition of the 
vision, they all lack unity when the facts are 
taken together. Consequently, it is believed 
that the only interpretation which will stand 
a rational test is the one which makes the im- 
age represent the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, 
Grecian, and Roman empires. 

The following facts should be noted with re- 
spect to the image: (1) There isa decrease in 
the value of the metal from the head to the 
feet. (2) There are certain doubles which have 
significance in the subsequent facts of history. 
(3) The iron of the last kingdom finally de- 
generated into clay. 

With these facts before us it is easy to see 
what the import of the dream was. There is 
no question about what the head represented, 
as Daniel tells us this much in plain language. 
Taking the dreams and visions together, the 


golden head of the colossus, or the lion with © 


the eagle’s wings, undoubtedly represents the 
Babylonian empire. It is also evident that the 
silver breast and arms of the image, or the 
bear with the three ribs, must be identified 
with the Medo-Persian kingdom. The brazen 
belly and thighs, or the panther, may be iden- 
tified with the Macedonian empire under Alex- 
ander the Great and his successors, the thighs 
representing the kingdoms of the Ptolemies 
and Seleucid. The two legs of the image, 
partly iron and partly clay, corresponding to 
the fourth beast in Daniel’s vision, seem fitly 
to represent the Roman empire, which, after a 
certain period, should be destroyed and then 
succeeded by the kingdom of the Messiah, 
symbolized in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream by the 
rolling stone, but described more fully in Dan- 
iel’s vision as “the kingdom of the Saints of 
the Most High.”’ 

The part of these visions with which we are 
most concerned is that which refers to the 
Messiah. No doubt the Jews were greatly 
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comforted by Daniel’s interpretation. This 
interpretation made it evident that they would 
soon be under a new kingdom, and that, under 
this new kingdom, they would be permitted to 
return to their native land. But perhaps the 
most cheering hope which the interpretation 
inspired was the fact that ultimately all the 
kingdoms or empires with which their subse- 
quent history would be associated, must end 
in utter ruin, while a kingdom would succeed 
them. over which a king of the tribe of Judah 
would reign, and whose kingdom would be 
everlasting. : 

Looked at from the point of view of the 
Exile, it is easy to see how all the visions in 
the Book of Daniel must have had an encour- 
aging effect upon the captives. No doubt they 
were familiar with these things, for they cer- 
tainly did not take place in acorner. We must 
remember that Nebuchadnezzar honored Dan- 
iel for the interpretation of his dream. In- 
deed, he worshiped him, thinking that the 
flesh-dwelling Gods were in him; he also 
‘““made Daniel a great man, and gave him 
many gifts and made him ruler over the whole 
province of Babylon and chief of the govern- 
ors over all the wise men of Babylon,”’ while, 
at Daniel’s request, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego were appointed over the affairs of 
the province of Babylon. Of course, all this 
could not have been done without the import 
of the dream becoming widely known. In the 
Jewish meeting places, or synagogues, where 
they came together for worship and the study 
of the Scriptures, it is highly probable that 
Daniel frequently met with them and ex- 
pounded to them the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, with respect to their future destiny, 
while at the same time he emphasized the prac- 
tical bearing of his own visions on the subse- 
quent history of the exiles. 

However, as already intimated, the most en- 
couraging part of the visions relates not only 
to the Jews but also to the Gentiles. The Mes- 
sianic kingdom is the only one which meets 
all the conditions of the whole human race. 
The Gospel is intended for every creature, and, 
consequently, Christ’s kingdom is ecumen- 
ical — it embraces all the nations of the earth. 
It may not be possible to make all the facts 
of history exactly fit in every particular the 
dreams and visions of the Book of Daniel. It 
would be unreasonable to expect any such cor- 
respondence in matters of detail. Analogy is 
an equality of ratios. There may be a wide 
dissimilarity as regards material, environment, 
and many other things; but if there is a cor- 
respondence with respect to the particular 
point to be illustrated, then the analogy may 
be easily traced at that point, though it may 
not be pressed any further. By not observing 


7 TRIUMPH OF FAITH IN GOD. 


this important rule in Biblical interpretation 
much confusion has been produced. With this 
rule before us it is impossible not to see the 
coming glories of the Messianic kingdom and 
the final triumph of Judah in the reign of him 
‘who is the lion of that tribe. 

At the same time it is well to notice the re- 
markable fulfillment of Daniel’s predictions in 
the history of the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, 
Macedonian, and Roman empires. It is im- 
‘possible to trace the rise, progress, and final 
destruction of these empires without realizing 
that Daniel must have had foreknowledge of 
what was to take place. In the image which 
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Nebuchadnezzar saw, as well as in Daniel’s 
vision of the four beasts, there is not only an 
unmistakable reference to the four empires 
mentioned, but there are clear intimations as 
to the relations these sustained to one another 
as well as the divisions which took place in 
some of them. In fact, there are so many 
essential features clearly portrayed that we are 
compelled to believe that Daniel was under 
the influence of the divine factor in history 
(which is the necessary complement to the 
human), when he traced the outlines of the 
coming ages as he saw them from the heights 
of prophetic vision during his exile in Babylon. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FAITH VERSUS IDOLATRY. 


ERHAPS the most potent factor in hu- 
man history has been the courage to say 
“No.” The constant exercise of this 
courage would have saved the race from untold 
troubles. When the serpent, with beguiling 
enchantments, pleaded with Eve to break the 
law of God, if she had answered him with an 
emphatic 20, how different would have been 
the condition of mankind to-day! But we have 
learned something since that sad experience in 
the Garden of Eden; and now we can trace, 
through the history of the past, the whole line 
of human progress by almost innumerable 
protests which haye been made against evil, 
wrong, and falsehood. In some respects the 
attitude of men has been changed toward the 
divine government. The experiment in Eden 
practically revolutionized the law of progress. 
That experiment was with a positive command 
of God, and implicit obedience to this made 
everything safe. All that was necessary to be 
done was unhesitatingly to obey the divine 
command. Now, however, we are first of all 
- concerned with the other side of things; we 
must refuse to obey the commandment of the 
evil one. This is the lesson which the tragedy 
- in Eden has unmistakably taught the race. 
Many illustrations could be given of the fact 
which has been stated. Indeed, the history of 
the past is full of striking incidents showing 
the value of earnest protest. A well-known 
example is furnished:in the Protestant Refor- 
mation under Luther and his associates. Much 
of the power of this Reformation was owing to 
the refusal of the reformers to do that which 
they regarded as wrong. It is readily granted 
that they maintained some important positive 
principles; but, after allowing fully for the in- 
fluence of these, it is still highly probable that 
the main impetus which the movement re- 
- ceived had its origin in the earnest protests 
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which the reformers made against the evils of 
their day. In any case it cannot be doubted 
that the very name which the movement re- 
ceived — namely, Protestant — suggests that 
which was mainly fundamental in all of the 
success that was achieved. 

In view of the foregoing statements it is not 
remarkable that there were at least a few prot- 
estants in Babylon at the time of the Exile. 
The names of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego ought to be written upon the same 
scroll with those of Luther, Melanchthon, and 
Zwingle. Indeed, the protestants of Babylon 
were more severely tried than those of the 
Lutheran Reformation. And yet the faith of 
these heroic exiles stood the test in a manner 
which has commanded the admiration of all 
succeeding generations. Their case not only 
illustrates the imperious despotism under 
which they were placed, but it also strongly 
emphasizes the power of God to deliver his 
people from the severest trials when they im- 
plicitly put their faith in him. Of course, we 
must never forget that those were days of 
temporal deliverances. At that time the prom- 
ises of rewards and punishments were confined 
mainly, if not exclusively, to the present life. 
Hence, miraculous interpositions in the tem- 
poral affairs of men were much more common 
then than now. Perhaps we ought not to look 
for such visible manifestations of divine power 
at all in the present day, though it is by no 
means certain that we are not subjected to 
trials even greater than those were who lived 
under the Jewish dispensation. Our trials are 
of a different kind, and our deliverances are 
also different; but all the same it is still true 
that the blessed man is the one who endures 
trials, for when he is tested he shall receive 
the crown of life which the Lord hath prom- 
ised to them that love him. 
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The incident to which reference is about to 
be made took place probably not long after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. There is no time 
mentioned, but there are some facts which 
seem to point to the period indicated. It is 
safe in any case to locate the time, when the 
golden image was set up, somewhere between 
the nineteenth and thirty-fifth years of the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar. It is known that 
during this period he was mainly concerned 
with beautifying Babylon and strengthening 
his power at home and abroad; or, to use his 
own words he was ‘‘at rest in his house and 
flourishing in his palace.’’? In short, it was a 
period of comparative quiet throughout his 
dominions, and it may have been about the 
thirty-fifth year of his reign when the incident 
on the plain of Dura took place. 

It has already been stated that Merodach was 
Nebuchadnezzar’s favorite deity, but Merodach 
was the local deity ,of Babylon, and, as a 
younger god, had slowly taken the place once 
held by the elder god Bel or Belus. The Chal- 
dean king was a politician, and in order par- 
tially to meet the prejudices of those who still 
held to the worship of Bel in preference to 
that of Merodach, the king compromised the 
matter by calling his favorite Bel-Merodach. 
But even this shrewd diplomacy did not meet 
the whole case. The people of Babylonia were 
polytheists, and many of them were evidently 
slow to accept of Merodach, the local deity of 
Babylon, even with his prefix Bel, as the god 
who should be worshiped above all gods. No 
doubt Nebuchadnezzar’s pride was involved in 
the matter. He could not bear with patience 
any tendency which contested his own opin- 
ions. He may have thought, also, as Naboni- 
dus did afterward, that the excessive polythe- 
ism of Babylonia was a constant danger to the 
empire; and, in such a case, his object was, no 
doubt, by the erection of the golden image, to 
secure for Bel-Merodach the recognition of all 
his subjects. The king himself was a poly- 
theist, in theory at least, though probably in 
practice he was really a monotheist. But he 
was more than either of these —a shrewd poli- 
tician. He undoubtedly understood the influ- 
ence of the spectacular; and it is almost certain 
that his aim was, in setting up the golden 
image of Bel-Merodach, to make the occasion 
so impressive as to compel a very general, if 
not universal, recognition of his favorite god. 

If this was his object it must be confessed 
that the means which he employed, looked at 
from a human point of view only, were well 
calculated to bring success to his plans. The 
image itself was remarkable. It may not have 
been of solid gold; though, in view of the 
wealth at the disposal of Nebuchadnezzar, even 
an image constructed of solid gold need not be 
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regarded as improbable. Still, as both Isaiah 
and Jeremiah have given us descriptions as to 
how idols were made, we may reasonably con- 
clude that this one was constructed in the 
usual way; and if such was the case, it was 
first made from either palm wood or cedar 
wood and then overlaid with thin plates of 
gold. When placed upon the pedestal it would 
be fastened with silver chains so as to keep it. 
unshaken in its elevated position. 

The image under consideration, including 
the pedestal, was no less than 60 cubits (or 
about 100 feet) high. The breadth of the ped- 
estal was 6 cubits. The image at the top, 
however, was only a head or bust; but as this 
was undoubtedly of considerable size and over- 
laid with gold, it would, from its elevated ped- 
estal in the plains of Dura, reflect to the in- 
habitants of Babylon the rays of the rising sun 
at the very hour when prayers were offered. 
And, in view of this fact, it is easy to see that 
the king planned wisely in regard to spectacu- 
lar effect. The inauguration ceremonies were 
also all designed with a view to impressing the 
people. There is nothing like a large assembly 
to inspire enthusiasm. This important factor 
had not been overlooked. On the day of the 
dedication the plain was filled with the officers 
of state and with representatives from all parts 
of the empire. A band of music was also pres- 
ent, composed of trumpets, flutes, harps, bag- 
pipes, psalteries, drums, and cymbals; and 
though the music discoursed was doubtless of 
a very crude kind, it nevertheless added much 
to the impressiveness of the occasion. It is 
worthy of remark that the army was also well 
represented. It is probable that this feature 
was made indispensable on account of the im- 
perious edict which was proclaimed by the 
king through his herald. This proclamation 
was as follows: ‘‘Then an herald cried aloud, 
To you it is commanded, O peoples, nations, 
and languages, that at what time ye hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music, ye 
fall down and worship the golden image that 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king, hath set up; and . 
whoso falleth not down and worshipeth shall 
the same hour be cast into the midst of a burn- 
ing fiery furnace.’’! 

Evidently the time for making this procla- 
mation was wisely selected. Nothing was said 
about what would be required of the people 
until they were in the presence of the image. 
Now, for the first time, they were told what 
everyone must do or suffer the consequences 
of a horrible death. But even this despotic 
edict was made as easy as possible by that 
which was to accompany its observance. Not . 
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only was the sound of the music to be a signal 
\ for the people to fall down and worship the 
image, but it- was intended also to be an in- 
spiration to impel them to do what the king 
wished. With people whose religious -convic- 
tions were rather easy-going, an occasion like 
this was all that was necessary to secure obe- 
dience to an edict, the full import of which 
they had no time to consider, and especially as 
they knew that protest would be in vain while 
they were in the presence of an army which 
was there probably for the very purpose of en- 
forcing the king’s decree. Consequently, not- 
withstanding many present did not take kindly 
to the worship of Bel-Merodach, they did not 
hesitate to bow down and worship the image at 
the time specified in the king’s proclamation. 

There were three, however, who did not 
obey the king’s decree, and as these occupied 
prominent official positions in the province of 
Babylon, their conduct was soon reported to 
Nebuchadnezzar. These three men were Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. Their action 
was apparently a fine opportunity for their 
enemies; and that they had enemies is almost 
certain because of the readiness with which 
their refusal to obey the king’s command was 
reported to him, and also for the reason that 
men of pure characters, when in official posi- 
tion, are almost sure to make enemies of. those 
who envy them, or who cannot endure their 
righteous administration of public affairs. 

But whatever may have been the cause, the 


three protestants were soon summoned before © 


the king, who was very angry on account of 
their refusal to bow down and worship. the 
golden image he had set up, though even in his 
anger he was inclined to the notion that they 
had not disobeyed his order purposely, and he 
was therefore willing to give them another 
chance. Their answer to his demand is worthy 
to be printed in golden letters. They said, ‘‘ If 
it be so, our God whom we serve is able to de- 
liver us from the burning fiery furnace; and he 
will deliver us out of thine hand, O king.. But 
if,not, be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up.’’?! This 
answer expresses, in the first place, their faith 
that the God whom they served was able to 
deliver them from the fiery furnace, and that 
he would rescue them out of the king’s hand. 
And in the‘second, place, it expressed also 
their utter unwillingness to obey the king’s 
decree whether they should be delivered or 
not. Their answer was an emphatic zo to his 
demand, and this filled the king with fury, so 
that his visage changed, and he commanded 
that the furnace should be heated seven times 
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more than it was wont to be, and that certain 
mighty men who were in his army should bind 
the Hebrew worthies and cast them into the 
burning fiery furndce. 

The result was in every way remarkable, 
though in no way different from what the 


sublime faith of the Hebrews expected. They 


implicitly trusted in their God, and he did not 
forsake them. Their deliverance was complete, 
and it was all the more impressive because 
of the pains which had been taken to make 
the punishment certain and swift. The effect 
upon the king was, at least momentarily, over- 
whelming. He could scarcely believe his own 
eyes when he saw the three condemned men 
walking unharmed in the flames while they 
seemed to be supported by a fourth whose 
aspect was like a son of the gods. It is not 
surprising, therefore, when the victory of faith 
had been fully achieved, that Nebuchadnez- 
zar’should make a decree that every people, 
nation, and language which might speak any- 
thing amiss against the God of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abed-nego should be cut in pieces 
and their. houses made a dung-hill; ‘‘ because 
there is no other god that is able to deliver 
after this sort.’’ Nor are we surprised that the 
king should have promoted the noble protest- 
ants who had been so signally delivered by the 
God whom they worshiped. However, there 
are a few things that are forcibly suggested 
by this deliverance, and it may not be amiss 
to notice these briefly before the incident is 
dismissed. 

(1) The king does not accept the God of 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego as the only 
God worthy of worship. He recognizes him as 
able to deliver in a manner which no other god 
could do, but he does not recognize him as even 
the chief of deities. 

(2), The king’s conversion was, therefore, - 
only half accomplished, and even what he did 
confess was practically extorted from him, and 
was probably a sort of perfunctory recognition 
which did not promise to be either permanent 
or of much benefit to the king himself. 

(3) The proclamation of the king no doubt 
did much good in making the God of the He- 
brews known, as well as in. bringing the cap- 
tives into the favorable consideration of the 
Babylonians. 

(4) Refusal to obey the powers that be is 
sometimes the highest duty. There is nothing 
in Paul’s teaching contrary to this affirmation. 
Paul simply -guards against rebellion. When 
there is a conflict between civil authority and 
conscience, the only thing we can do is to say 
no to the demand of human government and 
either suffer or trust to the deliverance of God. 

(5) Protest against evil has usually resulted 
to the ultimate advantage of the cause of the 
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protestants. The blood of the martyrs has 
always been the seed of the Church. Persecu- 
tion never fails to injure its own cause. It may 
have temporary success, but the day of reckon- 
ing is sure to come. All bigotry must ulti- 
mately come to grief. ‘‘Now abideth faith, 
hope, love; and the greatest of these is love.” 

(6) The deliverance of these Hebrews was 
immediate, and doubtless for the reason that it 
was necessary for the power of God to be mani- 
fested in a very striking way before Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the people. It does not always 
follow, however, that we should expect tem- 
poral deliverance from persecutions. It may 
be better for us to exdure the trial so that we 
may be purified and thereby be made ‘‘ meet 
for the inheritance of ‘the saints in light.” 

(7) All persecutions as well as all unright- 
eousness will ultimately end in the glory of God. 
This is one of the most marvelous facts con- 
nected with an overruling providence, and yet 
it is a fact easily demonstrable from the Scrip- 
tures as well as from the history of the race. 
Faith has never been opposed to idolatry when 
the former did not finally triumph, and this 
triumph has always brought honor both to God 
and men. ‘ 

The setting up of Nebuchadnezzar’s golden 
image strikingly illustrates the proverb that 
‘* pride goes before a fall.’’ It has already been 
stated that the period under consideration was 
characterized by the reign of peace throughout 
the king’s dominions. It is well known that 
he devoted several years and all the vast re- 
sources at his command in making Babylon 
the wonder of the world; and some idea may 
be gathered of the magnificent city when we 
take into consideration a few facts with respect 
to it. The wall was at least sixty miles in cir- 
cumference. The city itself was laid out in 625 
squares, formed by the intersection of 25 streets 
at right angles, and the whole area included a 
space nearly three times as large as that covered 
‘by London. The walls were at least 75 feet 
high and 32 broad. ‘The river Euphrates di- 
vided the city into two parts, namely eastern 
and western, and these parts were connected by 
a bridge which was remarkable for its construc- 
tion. This bridge was built by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as was also the western part of the city. 
Besides these, he built several lines of fortifica- 
tion round the entire city, and erected palaces 
which in splendor eclipsed every other thing 
of the kind in his day. The celebrated ‘‘hang- 
ing gardens,’? which were erected mainly to 
please his wife, were the wonder of the ancient 
world. So marvelous were the descriptions of 
ancient historians with respect to the splendor 
and magnificence of Babylon that some have 
been disposed to doubt their historical accu- 
racy. Now, however, the whole matter has 
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been set at rest. The testimony of the inscrip- 
tions fully corroborates Berosus, while an ex- 
amination of the ruins of Babylon at the present 
day shows that fully nine-tenths of the bricks » 
found among these ruins are stamped with 
Nebuchadnezzar’s name; and according to Sir 
Henry Rawlinson the same is ‘true of ‘the 
bricks, 7 sitz, belonging perhaps to a hundred 
different towns and cities in the neighborhood 
of Bagdad.’’ Hence we may conclude that in- 
ternal improvements were carried on through- 
out wide extents of country, as well as at 
Babylon, during the reign of Nebuchadnezzar; 
indeed, this was so much the case that his reign 
was specially distinguished for achievements 
in architecture, art, education, and commercial 
activity. 

At last, in effect, he tells us with much self- 
satisfaction, that he had reached the highest 
point of his ambition; and it was about this 
time that the golden image was set up, prob- 
ably for the purpose already indicated, though 
the elevation of this image symbolically repre- 
sented the pride of the great king. Some have 
thought that the image was of himself instead 
of Bel-Merodach; and if this was the case then 
it intensifies the suggestion that it fitly repre- 
sented the king before his fall. This view of 
the matter is certainly worthy of consideration. 
Still it does not destroy the force of the contrast 
between what the king was and what he soon 
came to be, even if the image was that of Bel- 
Merodach. In any case it embodied Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s ideal of his own greatness and the 
splendor and extent of his reign.- Hence, it is 
from this high pedestal that we are to behold 
the fall of the Chaldean king. 

It is not necessary to give the details of the 
dream. in which the king’s humiliation was 
clearly portrayed. These may be found in the 
fourth chapter of Daniel. But it may be inter- 
esting to read the following vivid passage by 
Doctor Joseph Parker on dreams as a means 
of punishment: “ Let us not tamper with this 
graphic language, but take it as it stands in 
the English tongue. Nebuchadnezzar ‘saw’ a 
dream: it was part of himself, yet it was wholly 
outside, so that he could fasten his eyes upon 
it; it was in him and without him, above him, 
round about him, beneath him; and he was 
‘afraid.’ Sometimes we ask the question, Do 
dreams come true? Why they ave true. A 
dream* does not need to come true, because it 
is there, a fact; it is already part of the history 
of the brain. There need be no other hell than 
a dream. Who can count the resources of God? 
In a dream we -can be burned; in a dream we 
can be encoiled by serpents; in a dream we can 
be eternally suffocated; in a dream a serpent’s 
fang may be within one inch of striking our 
life, and we may have no power of resistance 
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or flight. The dream *made Nebuchadnezzar 
afraid, and Nebuchadnezzar was not accus- 
tomed to fear, for he had brass enough, iron 
enough, chariots enough, horsemen enough; at 
the blast of his trumpet an empire stood up in 
his defense: but a dream made a fool of him. 
- You cannot strike a dream; you cannot lay 
your hands upon it and compel it to make 
terms with you. These are the resources of 
God. If he would fight us with lightning we 
could make some device that might catch the 
lightning and bear it away; if he would fight 
us always with whirlwinds we could order our 
masonry accordingly, and hide ourselves be- 
hind the granite wall till the great Euroclydon 
cried itself to rest: but he will not do this; he 
will trouble us with dreams, and make us afraid 
with visions; and whilst we are flourishing in 
the palace he will make the floor tremble under 
us, or there will be a movement behind the 
screen, the curtain, the arras, and that move- 
ment will frighten us more than we ever were 
affrighted by thunderstorm at midnight. If 
Nebuchadnezzar had heard that an army was 
thundering at one of the gates of Bablyon, he 
would have been delighted: war is the amuse- 
ment of kings; battle is the recreation of royal 
luxury and ambition: but this was a dream 
that came through the great brass gates that 
made the great wall of Babylon memorable as 
one of the finest structures in the world. You 
cannot bar out a dream, or lock it out, or bolt 
it out, or set a watch to keep it out; a wakeful 
sentry, armed at every point, may be looking 
at the dream while it touches him, and he can- 
not touch it, or blow it back, or threaten it, or 
defy it; it smiles upon him, and passes on, to 
work its murder in the king’s head and the 
king’s heart, and turn the king’s imagination 
into an intolerable perdition. When Pilate was 
puzzled about the new king, and the new theol- 
ogy, and the unheard-of sedition which was 
not written in the Roman books, ‘his wife sent 
unto him, saying, have thou nothing to do 
with that just man: for I have suffered many 
things this day in a dream because of him.’ 
God has made great use of dreams in history. 
Spiritual impressions may be laughed at by 
those who read nothing but cold type; but 
they are regarded as having unutterable sug- 
gestion to those of a more sensitive and exalted 
order of mind.’”! 

As in the case of the first dream, Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent for the wise men of Babylon to in- 
terpret for him. But they were wholly unable 
to give the meaning. When they had failed, 
Daniel came before the king and finally gave the 
interpretation. It is rather remarkable that the 
king did not send for Daniel at once, in view of 
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what had transpired with respect to the dream 
of the image; but it is possible that the king 
meant to make another test of his magicians; 
or perhaps his pride had lifted him far above 
any recognition of either Daniel or the God 
whom he served. This latter view corresponds 
more exactly to the character of Nebuchadnez- 
zar at this time, and it seems also to justify the 
punishment which he subsequently received. 
Daniel’s interpretation, as addressed to the 
king, was as follows: ‘‘It isthe decree of the 
Most High, which is come upon my lord the 
king: that thou shalt be driven from men, and 
thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the 
field, and thou shalt be made to eat grass as 
oxen, and shalt be wet with the dew of heaven, 
and seven times shall pass over thee; till thou 
know that the Most High ruleth in the king- 
dom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he 
will. And whereas they commanded to leave 
the stump of the tree roots; thy kingdom shall 
be sure unto thee, after that thou shalt have 
known that the heavens do rule.’”’!_ This lan- 
guage was followed by an earnest exhortation 
to the king to break off his sins by righteous- 
ness and his iniquities by showing mercy to 
the poor so that there might be a lengthening 
of his tranquility. 

At the end of twelve months the dream was 
literally fulfilled. The king was walking in the 
royal palace of Babylon and was in the very act 
of saying, ‘‘Is not this great Babylon, which I 
have built for the royal dwelling place, by the 
might of my power and for the glory of my 
majesty ?’? And while the word was in the 
king’s mouth there fell a voice from heaven 
proclaiming that the time had come for the 
fulfillment of the dream, and the same hour 
was Nebuchadnezzar ‘driven from men, and 
did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet 
with the dew of heaven, till his hair was grown 
like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like birds’ 
claws.’?? 

Many opinions have been expressed by com- 
mentators as to what was the character of Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s illness. At present there seems 
to be a very general concurrence in the view 
which ascribes to him a certain species of in- 
sanity called zoanthropy or lycanthropy, and 
this interpretation is strengthened from what 
the king says in reference to his recovery. His 
words are, ‘‘mine understanding returned unto 
me.’’? Undoubtedly his understanding left him 
during his illness: and from the description of 
the whole case, physiologists have concluded 
that his affliction was a certain kind of madness 
in which, according to Doctor Pusey, ‘‘ the suf- 
ferer, while retaining his consciousness ih other 
respects, imagines himself to be changed into 
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some animal, and acts, up to a certain point, in 
conformity with that persuasion. Those who 
imagine themselves changed into wolves howl 
like wolves, and (falsely, as there is reason to be- 
lieve,) accuse themselves of bloodshed. Others 
imitate the cries of dogs.’’ 

This condition does not necessarily imply 
that Nebuchadnezzar was entirely unconscious 
of his real identity. He imagined that he was 
an ox, and acted accordingly, eating grass and 
exposing himself in the fields to all kinds of 
weather. Still he may have been able to at- 
tend to ordinary business, notwithstanding the 
sad hallucination under which he was laboring. 
Doctor Browne, the Commissioner of the Board 
of Lunacy for Scotland, speaking from.an ex- 
perience of thirty years, says: ‘‘ My opinion is 
that of all mental powers or conditions the 
idea of personal identity is but rarely enfee- 
bled, and that it is never extinguished» The 
ego (self) and zon ego (not self) may be con- 
fused. The ego, however, continues to pre- 
serve the personality. All the angels, devils, 
dukes, lords, kings, gods, many that I have 
had under my care, remained what they were 
before they became angels, dukes, etc., in a 
sense, and even nominally. I have seen a man 
declaring himself the Savior, or Saint Paul, 
yet sign his own name James Thomson, and 
attend worship as regularly as if the notion of 
divinity had never entered into his head. I 
think it probable, therefore, because consistent 
with experience in similar forms of mental 
affection, that Nebuchadnezzar retained a per- 
fect consciousness that he was Nebuchadnezzar 
during the whole course of his degradation.” 

But whether Nebuchadnezzar’s conscious 
identity remained with him or not it is certain 
that his punishment was very gieat; and it has 
puzzled some writers that no reference is made 
to this affliction of the king by any of the 
ancient historians. But there is nothing, after 
all, very strange in this omission. Even Be- 
- rosus is mainly indebted to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
own inscriptions for the facts respecting that 
monarch’s reign; and it would be unreasonable 
to suppose that the proud king would perpet- 
uate on tablets or stone such an episode in his 
life. But even if Berosus knew of the afflic- 
tion referred to he would probably say nothing 
about it, as his admiration for Nebuchadnezzar 
would lead him to pass over so unpleasant an 
incident. The Eastern kings had a habit of 
perpetuating only such things as glorified their 
reigns, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
the temporary fall of the great Chaldean ruler 
is found recorded only in the Book of Daniel. 

It is pleasing, however, to notice the fact 
that this affliction seemed to change the whole 
aspect of Nebuchadnezzar toward the God of 
the Hebrews. -It is’not known exactly how 
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long the affliction lasted, as it is impossible to 
tell just what is meant by the ‘seven times ” 
th&t were to « pass over him.’? But whether 
seven days or seven years, there can be no 
doubt about the influence exerted upon Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself, for when the king’s under- 
standing returned to him he ‘ blessed the Most 
High and praised and honored him that liveth 
forever, whose dominion is an everlasting do- 
minion, and his kingdom is from generation to 
generation.’’ And he, furthermore, extolled 
and honored the King of Heaven, declaring 
that all his works are truth and his ways judg- 
ment, and those that walk in pride he is able 
to abase.”’ 

These are the last words we find recorded of 
the great king whose long reign was so inti- 
mately associated with the Jewish captives in 
Babylon; and in concluding this chapter, it 
may be interesting to note a few things that 
are suggested by the closing days of one of the 
greatest rulers of antiquity. 

(1) There is no specific reference anywhere 
as to where or how Nebuchadnezzar died. Be- 
rosus says that he suffered from a lingering 
sickness before his death. Megasthenes, after 
mentioning that he invaded Libya and Iberia, 
goes on to say that the king went up to the top 
of his palace and was there overpowered by 
some god, and said: ‘‘ ‘I, Nebuchadnezzar, fore- 
tell to you, O Babylonians, the calamity which 
will befall you, which both Bel, my forefather, 
and the queen Beltis, are unable to persuade 
the fates to avert. A Persian mule will come, 
who will find your gods his allies, and will 
bring slavery upon you.’ He then, 
after uttering his oracle, disappeared.” 

(2) While we may not attach much impor- 
tance to such a statement as the foregoing, his 
last words, as recorded in the Bible, cannot fail 
to suggest the strong probability that finally 
the great king was brought to worship the true 
God. And if such were the case, then ‘the 
affliction to which reference has been made is 
only another illustration of how God “ from 
seeming evil” is ‘still educing good.” The 
good in this case was of a threefold character: 
the king was blessed, the captives received 
more favor, and the true God was glorified. 
Surely such a result as this was worth all it 
had cost in suffering and anxiety. 

(3) If we take the whole history of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, included in the erection of the 
golden image and his own terrible abasement, 
we shall find in it an important lesson to 
human governments as well as to individuals. 
With respect to Nebuchadnezzar’s affliction, 
John. Ruskin has the following memorable 
passage in ‘‘ Modern Painters”; ‘‘ This Neb- 
uchadnezzar curse, that sends men to grass 
like oxen, seems to follow but too closely on 
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the excess or continuation of national power 
and peace. In the perplexity of nations, in 
their struggles for existence, in their infanay, 
their impotence, or even their disorganiza- 
tion, they have higher hopes and nobler pas- 
sions. Out of the suffering comes the serious 
mind; out of the salvation, the grateful heart; 
out of endurance, fortitude; out of deliver- 
ance, faith; but when they have learned to live 
under providence of laws and with decency 
and justice of regard for each other, and when 


they have done away with violent and ex- 


ternal sources of suffering, worse evils seem 
to arise out of their rest, evils that vex less 
and mortify more, that suck the blood though 
they do not shed it, and» ossify the heart 
though they do not torture it. And deep 
though the causes of thankfulness must be to 
every people at peace with others and at unity 
in itself, there are causes of fear, also —a fear 
greater than of sword and sedition —that de- 
pendence on God may be forgotten, because 
the bread is given and the water sure; that 
gratitude to him may cease, because his con- 
stancy of protection has taken the semblance 
of natural law; that heavenly hope may grow 
faint amidst the full fruition of the world, that 
selfishness may take the place of undemanded 
devotion, compassion be lost in vainglory, and 
love in dissimulation; that enervation may suc- 
ceed to strength, apathy to patience, and the 
noise of jesting words and foulness of dark 
thoughts to the earnest purity of the girded 
loins and the burning lamp.” 

These words of Ruskin are supported by the 
testimony of history. It is a suggestive fact 
that very few nations have been able to main- 
tain dominion where they have been invaded 
by a self-conscious security during the reign 
of peace. Indeed, in many instances, it seems 
that the pursuit of culture instead of war has 
been fatal to national prosperity. Why is 
this? Is it because war is essential to progress 
and peace contrary to national safety? Surely 
not. What, then, is the explanation of the 
curious fact to which reference has been made? 
It certainly cannot be said that war and refine- 
ment are helpmeets to each other. On the 
contrary, it may safely be affirmed that a 
highly educated, polished, and refined people 
cannot perpetuate their civilization by mili- 
tary power. Especially is this true where the 
religious element enters largely into national 
life. 

How, then, are we to understand this matter ? 
Evidently we must not resort to war methods 
in order to maintain a peace footing. Arbitra- 
tion is the only method for settling difficulties 
when once we have passed through the war 
period of national existence. History fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the truth of this 
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* strength, they were invincible in battle. 





statement. While the Greeks cultivated the 
‘“‘manly arts,’? as they are called, and gave 
much attention to the development of physical. 
But 
when they had been led, by Pericles and other 
rulers, to a high degree of mental culture dur- 
ing a period of peace, they lost their military 
prowess and became easy victims to the su- 
perior strength of the rude, warlike nations. 
around them. 

The Roman empire fell in the same way. 
The basic principle of its civilization was force. 
It had been built up and perpetuated by the 
sword. And as it is forever true that ‘“‘ they 
that take the sword’’ must ‘‘ perish by the 
sword,’’ we find that, so soon as the intellec-. 
tual culture of the people overcame their relish 
and aptitude for war, they fell under the su- 
perior military power of the uneducated and 
uncultivated barbarians whom every Roman 
had been taught to despise. The Roman em- 
pire did not fall, as is generally supposed, be- 
cause the people had no worthy leaders, or 
because the people themselves had become 
extravagant, but rather because both rulers and 
people had risen above that culture in which 
military power is an essential element of suc- 
cess. The ruin came because it was attempted. 
to perpetuate the empire by warlike means, 
when the warlike spirit and prowess had de- 
parted before a growth of intellectual and social 
culture which demanded peaceful negotiations 
as the means by which all difficulties should 
be solved. 

The workings of this same principle may be 
seen in some of the present nationalities of 
Europe. Many of the oldest of these are fall- 
ing into decay, while those that a few years 
ago were known only for their rudeness, are 
rapidly coming up to the first importance. 
Why is this? Is it because France is intel- 
lectually feeble, that she is no longer a match 
for Germany? By no means, It is rather be- 
cause France has outgrown the possibilities of 
war to perpetuate her existence. And as she 
failed to recognize this fact, she failed to adopt 
the true policy of national ripeness; namely 
the solution of difficulties through the instru- 
mentality of enlightened statesmanship. Ger- 
many is just now in the war period, and is in 
the very height of her glory. But it will not 
be long before the German civilization will 
be turned backward, if the German people do 
not exchange the arbitrament of the sword 
for the more enlightened policy of peaceful 
negotiation.! 

In view of what has been stated, it is not sur- 
prising that Nebuchadnezzar’s encouragement 
of culture only increased the dangers which 
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surrounded him, and finally led to the fall of 
the empire under the almost peaceful reign of 
Nabonidus. Both of these kings encouraged 
the peaceful arts without adopting the law of 
national life which is necessary to the perpetu- 
ation of a cultured civilization, or a civilization 
which has outgrown the war spirit. If Naboni- 
dus had been as wise in avoiding war as he was 
in encouraging the peaceful arts, the final 
catastrophe which happened during his reign 
might have been averted. He ought to have 
either been prepared for war or for peace, and 
the first step in preparing for peace is the adop- 
tion of arbitration as the means of settling 
international difficulties. There is, however, 
another matter to be considered from the peace 
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standpoint. Luxury, frivolity, vice, and all 
other evil ways, nearly always come in like a 
flood tide during times of peace. This ought 
not to be the case, and it will not be the case 
when religion holds its proper position and 
wields its normal influence. ‘This was largely 
the weak point of Nebuchadnezzar. He was 
religious, but his religion was for the most part 
superstition. At last this superstition found its 
embodiment in the golden image which was set 
up in the plains of Dura. From the time that 
image lifted its head in the rising sunlight Neb- 
uchadnezzar began to fall, and he never rose 
again until, through the saddest affliction, he 
was led to acknowledge and honor the God of 
all the earth. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FALL OF BABYLON. 


T has been truly said that ‘‘ Man proposes, 
but God disposes.’”? Nothing, perhaps, 
more distinctly marks the reign of. provi- 

dence in the affairs of men than the final fate 
of Babylon. The prophecies concerning the 
fall of the great city are so vivid and so precise 
that they have all the value of veritable his- 
tory; and these prophecies have been so liter- 
ally fulfilled, so far as we are able to verify the 
facts of the case, that even where facts of his- 
tory are wanting or confused there is really 
justification for following the prophecies in 
order to supply these defects. 

Jeremiah’s prophecies are especially valuable 
with respect to the fall of Babylon. He,was 
loyal to his countrymen even when they were 
disloyal to him; consequently when Zedekiah 
and the captives associated with him were car- 
ried away, Jeremiah wrote a prediction on a 
roll and committed it to the care of Seraiah, 
the officer in charge of the royal gifts, with in- 
structions that he should read the roll to the 
exiles after reaching Babylon, and afterward 
tie a stone to it and sink it in the Euphrates, 
repeating at the same time a form. of prayer 
and concluding comment thus: ‘‘O Jehovah, 
thou hast spoken against this place, to cut it 
off, so that none shall remain in it, neither 
man nor beast, but that it shall be desolate for- 
ever’’; and after the book sank out of sight in 
the waters, he added, ‘‘thus shall Babylon 


sink, and shall not rise from the evil that I, 


Jehovah, bring upon her; for the Babylonians 
will, in their turn, wax faint and perish.’’ 
This prophecy was made more than a half cen- 
tury before its fulfillment, and it is remarkable 
that it should have been proclaimed, first of 
all, right in the country against which the 
prophecy was delivered. It was doubtless read 





to the captives in secret before the roll was 
destroyed. However, the original was left by 
Jeremiah, and whoever will read the fiftieth 
and fifty-first chapters of his book cannot fail 
to be impressed by the remarkable character of 
the prophet’s predictions concerning the great 
city whose doom is so distinctly foretold. 

No doubt Jeremiah intended the reading of 
the roll to the captives to be an encouragement 
to them. They are not only reassured as to 
their own deliverance, but they are informed 
with a literalness which must have made a deep 
impression upon them, that their oppressors 
would finally be punished, and Babylon. itself 
should become desolate, so that no one should 
dwell in it, neither man nor beast. ‘The vivid- 
ness of the prophet’s picture is truly wonderful, 
and the accuracy with which he forecasts both 
the fall of the city and the return of the Jews 
makes it impossible for us to doubt that he 
was guided by divine wisdom in every word 
he uttered, It must be remembered that this 
prophecy was spoken at a time when the Chal- 
dean empire was at the height of its glory, and 
when there was no sign at all of its decay. 

It has already been shown that with the death 
of Nebuchadnezzar the coming doom of the 
empire began to be foreshadowed. It was dur- 
ing the reign of Nergal-Sharezer that a great 
revolution occurred which exerted a powerful 
influence on both Western Asia and Europe. 
This revolution was the overthrow of the old 
dynasty in Media and the foundation of the 
Persian empire by Cyrus the Great. His acces- 
sion probably took place in 558 B.C. 

It is difficult to reconcile all the statements 
of ancient historians with respect to the period 
under consideration. Xenophon and Herodotus 
differ in several particulars, but enough is 
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known from these and other writers, as well as 
from the chronicle of Nabonidus and Cyrus, to 
make it certain that Cyrus dethroned Astyages, 
the last king of Media, and transferred the con- 
trol over the Medo-Persian empire to the royal 
family of Persia. Ecbatana (Agbatana) was 
fixed upon as the capital of the new dynasty. 

When the news of the revolution effected by 

Cyrus reached Crcesus, king of Lydia, the lat- 
ter determined on an attempt to check the 
growth of the Medo-Persian power. Accord- 
ingly he sent envoys to Amasis, king of Egypt, 
and to Nabonidus, king of Babylon, to unite 
with him in an alliance against Cyrus. It is 
probable that about this time Nabonidus con- 
structed the great defenses of Babylon, includ- 
ing the works for inundation of the surrounding 
country. Meanwhile Crceesus crossed the Halys, 
where he met Cyrus, and after a severe battle 
was defeated and shut: up within the walls of 
Sardis. This was soon followed by the capture 
of Croesus and the extension of the undisputed 
dominion of Cyrus as far as the Aigean Sea. 
' The conflict with Babylon did not properly 
begin for nearly fifteen years afterward. Dur- 
ing this interval Cyrus was engaged in finish- 
ing the conquest of the tribes of Asia Minor 
and in strengthening his power in Media. Na- 
bonidus contented himself with building defen- 
sive works at Babylon, and, though cultivating 
the arts of peace, he was really inviting the 
invasion which soon followed. His own people 
were by no means reconciled to his reign, and 
needed only a pretext to betray him into the 
hands of his enemies. This was especially 
true of the priests. Nabonidus appears to have 
attempted a revolution in religious matters; 
and in his effort to establish a monotheism he 
came in conflict with the prejudices and self- 
interest of the priests as well as many of the 
people. He, therefore, found himself at last 
threatened with an invasion by Cyrus, while at 
home he had not the hearty support of certain 
influential classes who had been alienated from 
him by the king’s revolutionary notions with 
respect to religion. At length Cyrus left his 
capital and, crossing the river Gyndes, began 
his march on Babylon. 

The rest of the story relating to the fall of 
the city is involved in considerable uncertainty. 
However, taking all that is said by historians 
in connection with the chronicle of Nabonidus 
and Cyrus, the following facts seem to be fairly 
well established: 

(1) A battle was fought at Uh with the 
troops of Akkad, and Nabonidus was defeated. 
At the same time the inhabitants of Akkad 
rose in rebellion. Soon after this battle, Go- 
bryas, governor of Gutium, and the troops of 
Cyrus entered Babylon without a battle. 

(2) The capture took place during a feast. 
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(3) The son of Nabonidus died or was slain. 

There is no important difference of opinion 
with respect to a battle being fought prior to 
the capture of the city. There is very general 
agreement that such a battle did take place. 
The testimony is also strongly concurrent that 
the capture teok place during a feast; and it is 
very noteworthy that this point, as well as the 
preceding one, was clearly indicated by the 
Prophet Jeremiah in the very roll which ac- 
companied the captives to Babylon. It is 
worth while to quote a passage from this 
remarkable prophecy: ‘‘I laid nets for thee, 
and thou wast taken, O Babylon, when thou 
didst not expect.’ Evidently the city was so 
strongly fortified that the inhabitants believed 
it to be impregnable, and hence Herodotus 
speaks of the astonishment of the inhabitants 
at its capture. The Prophet Isaiah, also, in 
referring to the fall of the city, said that God 
would open before Cyrus the ‘‘two-leaved 
gates’’ and that he would “‘ break in pieces 
the gates of brass and cut in sunder the bars 
of iron.’’? Now, these- prophecies were liter- 
ally fulfilled when the city was captured. 

The third fact mentioned above needs to be 
specially emphasized. It must be remembered 
that the ‘‘chronicle,’’ to which frequent refer- 
ence has been made, is far from being perfect. 
If the last column had been preseryed intact it 
is probable that the concluding portions of the 
narrative of Berosus would be vindicated. As 
it is, there is a striking agreement between the 
historian and the chronicle. They both place 
the capture of Babylon in.the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Nabonidus; both refer to a pre- 
liminary battle in which the forces of Naboni- 
dus were defeated by Cyrus; and both refer to 
the flight of Nabonidus and to his intrenching 
himself in or near Babylon; Berosus mention- 
ing Borsippa, which was in the close neighbor- 
hood of Babylon. There has been some diffi- 
culty in settling whether reference is made in 
the chronicle to the death of Nabonidus him- 
self, for whom mourning was prescribed, or 
that of his wife, or son. Mr. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, regards the true reading of 
the doubtful passage as u mar Sarri imaét— 
‘‘and the son of the king died.” Doctor Ha- 
gen suggests the shafel wSma-at instead of 
ima-at or mita-at, and this would justify the 
rendering —‘‘and [Gobryas] slew the son of 
the king.’”’? Doctor Schrader is willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Pinches’ suggestion. If this view of 
the matter should be finally adopted the whole 
difficulty would be practically cleared up. As 
Belshazzar was the son of Nabonidus and co- 
regent with his father, Daniel’s account of the 
feast of Belshazzar and the death of the king is 
at once strikingly corroborated by the ‘testi- 
mony of the tablets. 


FALL OF BABYLON—WRITING ON THE WALL. 


There are still some apparent contradictions. 
Both Herodotus and Berosus ascribe the cap- 
ture of Babylon to Cyrus, while the chronicle 
says that Gobryas, with the troops of Cyrus, 
captured the city. But there need be no seri- 
ous difficulty with respect to this matter. No 
doubt Cyrus directed the operations, and the 
fact that his troops are mentioned in the chron- 
icle shows conclusively that, whether he was 
present or not, he was really the director of the 
operations which led to the final capture. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, I, chapters exe and exci, 
Cyrus having advanced upon Babylon, the 
Babylonians marched out of the city, and 
awaited him. Upon his approaching near the 
city, the Babylonians came into collision with 
his troops, were defeated in battle, and shut up 
within the city rampart. They had long fore- 
seen the siege, and had taken precautions to 
meet it by the accumulation of provisions. 
For a time Cyrus was in considerable perplex- 
ity. At length he stationed the whole army, 
some at the point where the river enters the 
city, and the rest behind the city at the point 
where the river issues from it. He then gave 
orders to the army to enter the city whenever 
they saw that the river-bed had become ford- 
able. Having made these dispositions and 
given these instructions, he himself retired 
with the noncombatant portion of his army. 
‘Having arrived at the lake, Cyrus did to the 
river and the lake what the queen of the Baby- 
lonians (Nitocris) had done. By diverting the 
stream, by means of a canal, into the lake, 
which was at that time a marsh, he made the 
old river-bed fordable, when the river had sub- 
sided. When this subsidence had taken place, 
the Persians, who were posted for that express 
purpose, entered Babylon by the river-bed of 
the Euphrates, after it had retired to the depth 
of about the middle of a man’s thigh. Had the 
Babylonians obtained previous information of, 
or had understood what Cyrus was doing, they 
would not have allowed the Persians to enter 
the city, but would have destroyed them ut- 
terly. For, having closed all the gates that 
open on the river, and having themselves 
mounted on the stone dams that lined the 
edges of the stream, they would have taken 
them [the Persians] like fishes in a weel. But 
as it was, the Persians came upon them unex- 
pectedly. Owing to the size of the city, when, 
according to the report of the inhabitants, the 
distant portions of the city were captured, 
those of the Babylonians who occupied the 
center of the city did not realize that they 
were in the hands of the foe; but, as there hap- 
pened to be a festival, were at this time danc- 
ing and enjoying themiselves until they learnt 
the reality in grim earnest.’’ 

Now, while this account seems to differ in 
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some respects from that given by the cuneiform 
inscriptions, there is nothing in it, after all, 
which contradicts what the inscriptions dis- 
tinctly say. It is true that they do not men- 
tion some of the facts related by Herodotus, 
But if we had the inscriptions intact, it is at 
least probable that they would corroborate the 
testimony of the Greek historian. Undoubt- 
edly what Herodotus says not only sustains the 
main points of the account in Daniel, but also 
the prophecies of Jeremiah and Isaiah. 

The description of Belshazzar’s feast in the 
Book of Daniel is as remarkable in its vividness 
as it is true to the facts of history. It has 
already been seen that the inhabitants of the 
city felt themselves perfectly secure against the 
attack of Cyrus. The great feast was, no doubt, 
planned by Belshazzar in order to inspire cour- 
age in the hearts of the people. It is quite pos- 
sible that the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
may have been repeated at this particular time, 
and it was perhaps for this reason that Belshaz- 
zar caused the vessels of the sanctuary, which 
had been taken out of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
to be brought, so that the king, his princes, 
his wives and his concubines might drink from 
them. He wished to show his contempt for the 
God of the Jews whose prophets had spoken 
evil against Babylon. ‘‘In the same hour came 
forth finger’s of a man’s hand and wrote over 
against the candlestick upon the plaster of the 
wall of the king’s palace, and the king saw the 
part of the hand that wrote.’? At the sight of 
this Belshazzar was very much frightened, and 
cried aloud to bring the enchanters, the Chal- 
deans and the soothsayers, and, though he of- 
fered them the highest inducements, none of 
them could read the writing nor make known 
to the king the interpretation. Of course, this 
only increased his perplexity. At this moment 
the queen, probably his wife, or, as some be- 
lieve, the wife of Nabonidus, and Belshazzar’s 
mother, came into-the banquet house and re- 
minded the king of how Daniel had interpreted 
his grandfather’s dream, and urged him to call 
Daniel that he might interpret the inscription 
on the wall. When Daniel came into the pres- 
ence of the king he at once repudiated the gifts 
which the king offered, but agreed to read the 
writing to the king and make known to him 
the interpretation; and after telling Belshazzar 
that he had not humbled his heart, though he 
had abundant reason to do so, and had lifted 
up himself against the Lord of Heaven, and 
had desecrated the vessels of the holy sanc- 
tuary, he then proceeded to read the writing, 
which was MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 
The interpretation he declared to be as fol- 
lows: ‘*God hath numbered thy kingdom and 
brought it to an end; thou art weighed in the 
balances and found wanting; thy kingdom is 
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divided and given to the Medes and Persians.”’ 
It is further stated: ‘‘In that night Belshaz- 
zar, the Chaldean king, was slain. And Darius 
the Mede received the kingdom, -being about 
three-score and two years old.”’ 

Such was the tragic end of the Chaldean 
dynasty, according to the Book of Daniel; and 
the story of the fall of the city, as related by 
Xenophon, in his ‘‘ Cyropeedia,’’? instead of 
being romance as some have thought, turns out 
to be veritable history. According to him, a 
feast was held practically in harmony with the 
description given in the Book of Daniel. Mean- 
while Gadatas and Gobryas, with Babylonian 
nobles whom Belshazzar had alienated from 
him, found an entrance into the city by the 
river-bed, which they had drained, and, com- 
ing to the palace gates, found these shut. The 
account then goes on as follows: ‘And they 
that were posted opposite to the guards, fell on 
them, as they were drinking, with a great deal 
of light around them, and used them immedi- 
ately in a hostile manner. As soon as the noise 
and clamor began, they that were within, per- 
ceiving the disturbance, and the king com- 
manding them to examine what the matter 
was, ran out, throwing open the gates. They 
that were with Gadatas, as soon as they saw 
the gates loose, broke in, pressing forward on 
the runways, and, dealing their blows amongst 
them, they came up to the king, and found 
him now in a standing posture, with his sword 
drawn. They that were with Gadatas and Go- 
bryas, being many in number, mastered him; 
they likewise that were with him were killed; 
one holding up something before him, another 
flying and another defending himself with any- 
thing that he could, meet with. When 
day came, and they that guarded the castles 
perceived that the city was taken and the king 
dead, they gave up the castles.” 

It is possible that all the particulars that have 
now been given with respect to the fall of the 
city may not be fully substantiated, if further 
light should be thrown upon the subject; but 
it is believed that the summary presented is in 
harmony with the facts of the case, so far as 
these facts are at present revealed. But it is 
not needful to dwell longer on the manner of 
the capture. The fall.of the city is the main 
' point to be considered in connection with the 
exiles, for this was regarded by them as a ne- 
cessity prior to their return to their native 
land. The great city that had made the na- 
tions of the earth drunken with her own wine 
had now fallen at a wine banquet. She who 
had been the ‘‘ hammer’? of God with which 
to break to pieces the wicked nations surround- 
ing her, had now received punishment for her 
own sins, and that, too, under, conditions dis- 
tinctly foretold by the Prophet Jeremiah. The 








THE RUINS OF BABYLON. 


inhabitants of Babylon ‘‘may ‘roar like lions; 
they may growl like young lions, (yet) while 
they glow (with lust) I will prepare their drink- 
ing feasts, and will make them drunk that they 
may rejoice, and then sink into a perpetual 
sleep, never awaking, said Jehovah! I will 
drive them down like lambs to the slaughter 
house, like rams and he goats! How is She- 
shach ’’— that is, Babylon—‘‘taken! How is 
the city that was the wonder of the whole 
earth.made a prize! How is Babylon become 
an astonishment among the nations!”’ 

It must not be supposed that Babylon was 
completely destroyed by Cyrus. The prophe- 
cies concerning its fall do not necessarily imply 
this, though they do imply its final destruction 
in the most radical sense. Twenty years after 
its capture by Cyrus it was stormed by Darius 
Hystaspes, and at this time it received more 
damage than at the time of its capture by 
Cyrus. And it is probable that after this it 
went gradually into decay, though its complete 
destruction did not come for many years after- 
ward. In any case it is certain that the pre- 
dictions of the prophets concerning its final 
ruin and the desolation which was to follow 
furnish a remarkable example of the trust- 
worthiness of such ‘‘forward-historians’’ as 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. The last said 
little, but what he did say is in perfect harmony 
with the other two prophets; and it is worth 
while to consider how far this remarkable ful- 
fillment of prophecy should be taken into ac- 
count! when we are weighing the value of 
historical descriptions and the incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. statements of the tablets. We 
have no means of verifying all the statements 
of ancient historians, and the fragmentary tes- 
timony of the tablets cannot be implicitly 
trusted. But it is possible to compare the 
statements of the prophets with the actual 
ruins of Babylon, as they have existed since 
its final destruction, and as they appear at the 
present time. It is, therefore, proposed to close 
this chapter by pointing out some of the fulfill- 
ments of the prophecies concerning the de- 
struction of the city as a proof of the complete 
trustworthiness of Scriptural testimony. 

(1) The first thing that will strike the reader 
of the prophecies is the apparent contradiction 
which exists between two sets of statements, 
one of which ascribes the desolation of Baby- 
lon to the action of water, while the other 
speaks of the water as ‘‘dried up” and the 
site of the city “cursed with drought and bar- 
renness.’’ Isaiah’s prophecies speak of the 
water, while Jeremiah’s speak of the barren- 
ness. The facts in regard to the ruins of the 
city make both statements perfectly correct. 
Travelers have noticed both of these aspects. 
The neglect of the embankments and canals 
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which were formerly a defense to the city has 
exposed a great part of the site of Babylon to 
the continual invasion of floods from the Eu- 
phrates, and when these floods recede the 


water left in the lower grounds stagnates, ’ 


leaving large tracts, once included within the 
walls of the city, covered with lakes, pools, 
and marshes. It is likewise true that the vast 
mounds which cover the ancient site literally 
fulfill the predictions of Jeremiah. Ker Porter 
says: ‘‘The whole surface of the mounds ap- 
pears to the eye nothing but ‘vast, irregular 
hilis of earth, mixed with fragments of brick, 
pottery, vitrifications, mortar, bitumen, etc., 
while the foot at every step sinks into the loose 
dust and rubbish.” And again: ‘* Every spot 
of ground in sight was totally barren, and on 
several tracts appeared the common marks of 
former building. It is an old adage that ‘ where 
a curse has fallen grass will never grow.’ In 
like manner ‘he decomposing materials of a 
Babylonian structure doom the earth on which 
they perish to an everlasting sterility.’ Sir 
Austen Layard says: ‘‘On all sides fragments 
of glass, marble, pottery and inscribed bricks 
are mingled with that peculiar nitrous and 
blanched soil which, bred from the remains of 
ancient habitations, checks or destroys vegeta- 
tion, and venders the site of Babylon a naked 
and hideous waste.’ So it will be seen that, 
instead of the prophets contradicting each 
other, their testimony is altogether strongly 
corroborative. 

(2) The prophets emphasize the fact of the 
absolute loss of inhabitants. The city was to 
be entirely depopulated. This could scarcely 
be believed to have been fulfilled were not the 
testimony overwhelmingly conclusive. It is 
not generally true of such cities as Babylon 
that their sites are entirely abandoned by hu- 
man beings. Many of the ancient cities that 
have been destroyed have been either rebuilt 
or the sites are still occupied by a few residents, 
however imperfectly their abodes represent the 
former splendor. Not so of Babylon. It soon 
became, and has continued to be, an absolute 
desert. Strabo, writing in the reign of Augus- 
tus Cesar, described the site of the city as a 
“‘oreat solitude,’’ while Jerome says that the 
Persian kings had made it into one of their 
“‘ paradises,’’ or hunting parks. Its ruins fur- 
nished materials for building Seleucia, Ctesi- 
phon, and other cities. Modern travelers bear 
practically the same testimony. ‘‘ All around 
is a blank waste,” is a summary of what these 
travelers say. Isaiah says, ‘‘ neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall the 
shepherds make their fold there’’; and so far 
as the mass of ruins, which now mark the 
ancient site, is concerned, this has also been 
literally fulfilled. 








(3) The prophecies note the fact, with a 
great deal of precision and emphasis, that the 
foundations of Babylon were to fall, and her 
lofty and broad walls were to be thrown down; 
and furthermore, that she was not to present 
the appearance of a ruined city at all, but to 
‘“become heaps’? or mounds. All travelers 
agree that this is the actual state of the ruins 
as they now exist. These ruins are referred to 
as ‘“‘shapeless heaps of rubbish,” ‘immense 
tumuli,’’ while the walls have disappeared en- 
tirely. This seems almost incredible in view 
of the character of the city as it existed before 
its capture, and yet there can be no doubt 
about the present appearance of the ancient 
site. Surely this fact alone is sufficient to es- 
tablish the trustworthiness of the prophecies 
concerning the fate of Babylon. Both Isaiah 
and Jeremiah prophesied that the ‘‘ wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there.’ Mr. Rich says 
‘‘there are many dens of wild beasts in various 
parts, in one of which I found the bones of 
sheep and other animals, and perceived a strong 
smell like that of a lion,” while Ker Porter not 
only found the abodes of jackals and other wild 
animals, but actually saw through his glass 
several lions on the summit of the great mound 
at Bir Simroud, and afterward found their foot- 
prints in the soft soil of the desert at its base. 

The complete obliteration of Babylon has a 
certain significance when studied in connection 
with the Exile. It is suggestive to notice the 
fact that the nations that have oppressed God’s 
chosen people have always received punish- 
ment in due time. Although Babylon was 
made the instrument for chastising the Jews, 
when the period of this chastisement came to 
an end, the hand which inflicted it was paral- 
yzed, and the great city, in which God’s peo- 
ple were oppressed, had at last to pay the 
penalty in a destruction which amounted to 
annihilation. Nothing could more emphat- 
ically testify to God’s love for his own and his 
hatred of those who oppress them. 

The fate of Babylon also clearly indicates that 
God does not approve of evil in order that good 
may come. Undoubtedly one object of the 
Captivity was to benefit the exiles; to make 
them better men and women; and to prepare 
them for the new society which the prophets 
pointed out would follow the return to Judea. 
At the same time, God did not approve of the 
oppressors, either by carrying away his people 
into captivity or in treating them unkindly 
while they were in Babylonia. This suggests 
a marked feature in God’s déalings with men. 
The crucifixion of Christ was a great blessing 
to the world, but the Divine Father could not 
look with complacency upon those who took 
the life of his Son. Evil may be overruled for 
good, and when God is dealing with it, this is 
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sure to be the case; but it is evil all the same, 
no matter what the end may be. It is precisely 
this wonderful fact which makes a directing 
providence such a consolation to all who heart- 
ily believe in such direction. Hence ‘All 
things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are the called accord- 
ing to his purpose.”’ 

There is still another important matter, sug- 
gested by the fall of Babylon, in its relation to 
the Jews. Not only has the city of Babylon 
been literally swept from the earth, but the 
people who inhabited Babylonia, over whom 
’ the great sultans reigned during the Exile, have 
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practically lost their identity among the people 
of earth. Not so of the Jews. Though their 
national existence has been broken up, and 
though they have been scattered throughout 
the world, they have maintained their identity 
as a distinct people wherever their lot has been 
cast. What is the meaning of this? Surely it 
cannot be explained on any other hypothesis. 
than that God means them to be a perpetual 
monument, a living testimony, and a striking 
emphasis of the promises which he has made 
concerning his people, both as regards them- 
selves and as regards the nations which are to 
be blessed through them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NEW MASTERS AND NEW TRIUMPHS. 


HO was Darius the Mede? This ques- 

\) \ tion suggests one of the difficult prob- 

lems of history. There is no doubt 
about the fact that Cyrus was the real con- 
queror of Babylon. But it is also true that 
with him properly begins the Persian dynasty. 
At the same time there are reasons for beliey- 
ing that the first year of his reign actually be- 
gins two years after the capture of Babylon. 
This would at once explain how two years of 
the Captivity could be accounted for, which on 
any other hypothesis cannot easily be made to 
correspond with the seventy years which, ac- 
cording to prophecy, should be the duration of 
the Exile. When, however, we reckon two 
years for the reign of Darius the Mede, before 
the reign of Cyrus properly begins, then a dif- 
ficulty that has been long felt at once vanishes, 

Several theories have been advanced in order 
to explain who Darius the Mede was. Some 
very able writers have recently identified him 
as Darius the son of Hystaspes. But there are 
many reasons why this view cannot be sus- 
tained. We know the entire descent of Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, and there are very strong 
evidences that he was of pure Persian race and 
had not a drop of Median blood in his veins. 
Again, it has been thought by some that the 
word JDaritus is the name of an officer, such 
as governor, rather than a proper name, and 
these identify Darius the Mede with Gobryas, 
who, the tablets declare, was made governor of 
Babylon after its capture. But there are objec- 
tions to this view which are far greater than 
the difficulties it overcomes; consequently it 
must be rejected without much ceremony. 

A few well established facts may help us to 
get at the truth of this matter. It is a fact 
that Gobryas held the position of governor for 
only a short time; it is also a fact that Cyrus 
was much occupied with his campaigns in other 








quarters, and was probably unable to give at- 
tention, for two years at least, to civil affairs 
at Babylon. It is further a fact, as stated by 
Herodotus, as well as by the inscriptions, that 
Astyages was conquered by Cyrus in the very 
beginning of the latter’s great career. But 
Xenophon tells us that Astyages was succeeded 
by his son Cyaxares, who sent for Cyrus to help 
him repel a threatened invasion of the Baby- 
lonians. Cyrus accepted this proffered alliance. 
It must also be noticed that the success of Cy- 
rus in conquering Astyages was greatly facili- 
tated by a revolt of the latter’s own subjects 
against him and in favor of Cyrus. This at 
once made Cyrus the friend of the Medians, 
and more readily disposed him to form an alli- 
ance with Cyaxares. Hence, he did not treat 
Media as a conquered country, and probably ar- 
ranged for the succession of Cyaxares, though 
from Xenophon’s account it is evident that the 
dominion of Cyaxares over the Medes was 
largely nominal. The people gave their affec- 
tion to Cyrus rather than to Cyaxares, and this 
may have led Cyrus to make another disposi- 
tion of his Median ally by appointing him king 
over Babylon. 

This view is strengthened by the statement 
of Xenophon that.Cyrus told Cyaxares that “a 
house and a dominion awaited him at Babylon.” 
Xenophon further states that Cyaxares gave his 
daughter in marriage to Cyrus with the succes- 
sion to the Median throne, as Cyaxares had no 
son. It is well known that for some reason or 
other Cyrus was anxious to conciliate both the 
Medes and Babylonians, and was fond of ap- 
pointing Medes to high office. It is, therefore, 
highly probable that Cyaxares the Mede, the 
son of Astyages, was the Darius who ‘‘ took the 
kingdom” and “was made king over the realm 
of the Chaldeans,’’ according to Daniel. Both 
of these expressions clearly indicate that some 
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other than Cyrus occupied the throne. Evi- 
dently Darius the Mede ‘“‘ received ”’ or ‘‘took”’ 
the kingdom from the hands of another, or was 
made king by Cyrus. This view of the matter 
is more or less sustained by Josephus, Pri- 
deaux, Hales, Hengstenberg, Von Lengerke, 
and others. It is true that Herodotus declares 
that Astyages had no male offspring, but is it 
not possible that the Greek historian confounds 
Astyages with his son Cyaxares, who, according 
to Xenophon, had no male offspring? 

Some have thought that Darius was not 
Cyaxares, but his son, and therefore the grand- 
son of Astyages and first cousin to Cyrus. The 
name Cyaxares corresponds to Ahasuerus and 
at once makes intelligible the statement in 


Daniel that Darius was the son of Ahasuerus. | 


As Cyrus was about sixty years of age at the 
taking of Babylon, it is probable his cousin 
was sixty-two, and this again corresponds to 
the Biblical record. But if Astyages was alive 
when Darius ‘took the kingdom,’’ he would 
have been more than a hundred years old. As 
Cyrus was born in 599 B.C., Darius may have 
been born in 600 B.C., and this would make 
the former sixty-one and the latter sixty-two, 
in 538 B. C. This view harmonizes very well 
with ali the known facts, if we except the state- 
meuts of Herodotus and Xenophon, the former 
declaring that Astyages had no son, while the 
latter says Cyaxares had none. 

In any case it seems fairly certain that Darius 
the Mede was appointed by Cyrus to govern 
Babylon precisely as he appointed Nabonidus 
governor of the country of Carmania. Cyrus 
did not assume the position of sole ruler at 
Babylon until after the two-years’ reign of 
Darius, and this view is strongly supported by 
the Book of Daniel, which says: ‘‘ Daniel pros- 
pered in the reign of Darius, and in the reign 
of Cyrus the Persian’’; and also by the testi- 
mony of Fr. Lenormant, who, referring to the 
two-years’ reign of Darius, says: ‘‘ I have found 
an indication of it in this significant fact, that, 
on the Babylonian and Chaldean contracts in 
cuneiform writing, Cyrus is designated king of 
Babylon, king of the nations, only from the 
third year, counted from the capture of the 
city. In the contracts of the first and second 
years after the capture, he is called only ‘King 
of the Nations’.’’ This seems to clearly imply 
that someone else besides Cyrus was king of 
Babylon for two years after the fall of the city, 
and the Book of Daniel fills this space with 
‘‘Darius the Mede.”’ 

But be this as it may, and let Darius the 
Mede be identified with whomsoever we wish, 
the facts stated in the Book of Daniel have not 
been shaken by either ancient historians or 
recent discoveries. The latter have tended to 
confirm the statements of Scripture, and this 
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has been so much the case, it is now believed 
that if we had the unbroken testimony of the 
tablets we should have a full and satisfactory 
confirmation of all the facts stated in the Book 
of Daniel; and it is hoped that the activity just 
now displayed in making excavations in Baby- 
lonia will bring to light the testimony which 
is still wanting. 

At the same time it should be distinctly 
understood that there are good reasons for 
trusting the Book of Daniel rather than either 
the historians or the tablets. It has already 
been shown that there is solid evidence why 
the book should occupy the canonical position 
it does. Indeed, it is very difficult to under- 
stand why Herodotus, or even the tablets, 
should be trusted more than a book which con- 
tains all the internal evidences of truth, and 
which must have been written near the time 
the events took place which are recorded in it. 
But notwithstanding this fact, there are those 
who are ready to believe the fragmentary testi- 
mony of a broken eylinder, whose age and 
authorship are both somewhat doubtful, in 
preference to a book which has been preserved 
in the sacred archives of a people which, 
though frequently scattered, have never lost 
their distinct identity. The miracle of the 
Jewish people has not had its due weight in 
determining the authority of the documents 
which have come down to us through them. 
We have not yet learned the full force of the 
apostle’s language when he tells us in the let- 
ter to the Romans that the Jews had intrusted 
to them the ‘‘ Oracles of God.”’ 

Of all the exiles at Babylon, Daniel was un- 
doubtedly the most distinguished. Others 
occupied important places among the Jews 
themselves, but Daniel was more or less prom- 
inently associated with the Babylonian govern- 
ment. After the death of Nebuchadnezzar the 
great seer passes out of sight until the fatal 
night of Belshazzar’s feast, when he suddenly 
comes to the front again. But it was under 
Darius the Mede that Daniel’s true character 
shone out in its most distinguishing light. 

He was probably born about 620 B, C., in the 
reign of Josiah, and as he was carried away to 
Babylon in 605 B. C. he was over fourteen years 
old when he reached the great city where he 
was to spend the remainder of his days. He 
must have been a remarkable youth, for he was 
one of those who were selected for the king’s 
service, and, as the qualifications for this serv- 
ice required nobility, and beauty, skill in wis- 
dom, cunning in knowledge, understanding of 
science, and power to stand physical and intel- 
lectual strain, he must have been a very prom- 
ising lad to meet all these requirements. He 
was at once put into training in order that he 
might learn the Chaldean language and thus 
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become familiar with the culture which at that 
time was a marked feature of the Babylonian 
civilization. 

This special training lasted three years, and 
we may be sure that Daniel made rapid progress 
under his new masters. At the very start he 
showed his independence, and also his devotion 
to his Jewish traditions, by refusing to eat the 
prescribed allowance for such students, con- 
sisting of bread, meats, fruits, fish, game, 
wines, etc. ‘Daniel purposed in his heart that 
he would not defile himself with the king’s 
meat, nor with the wine which. he drank: 
therefore, he requested of the prince of eunuchs 
that he might not defile himself.’ The lan- 
guage of Daniel was most courteous, but 1t was 
firm, and after proving that he could live on 
herbs and water, and make a better appearance 
than those who used the king’s diet, it was 
decided to let the youth have his way. 

This glimpse at the early life of Daniel will 
help to prepare us for the great test to which 
he was subjected under the reign of Darius the 
Mede. It will be remembered that on the ac- 
cession of Darius the administration of the 


kingdom was committed to 120 satraps, or sub- | 


ordinate governors; and that over these were 
appointed three superior presidents of whom 
Daniel was one. It must be noted, also, that 
on account of the excellent spirit which was 
in Daniel he soon became distinguished above 
the other presidents, and this was so much the 
case that the ‘‘king thought to set him over 
the whole realm.’’ This at once excited the 
envy of the other presidents and satraps, who 
sought occasion against Daniel that they might 
destroy his power with the king. Daniel’s 
justice interfered with their dishonesty, and 
they were, therefore, quite anxious to have 
him disgraced or removed out of their way. 

It is probable that they were also influenced 
by the fact that he was a foreigner, and, worse 
than all, a captive, whose place was servitude 
rather than the wearing of distinguished hon- 
ors. But whatever the controlling motive of 
his enemies may have been, they determined to 
get rid of him, and to do this without any re- 
spect to the justice of the means employed. 
But this is the way of envy or spite. First of 
all, they sought to find fault with the adiminis- 
tration of public affairs, but they could not 
place their finger upon a single thing wherein 
they could accuse him with respect to the dis- 
charge of his official duties; and this is the 
highest possible compliment which could be 
paid to Daniel’s administration. Nevertheless, 
they knew their man, and were therefore not 
long in selecting a point from which to attack 
him. Consequently, they said, ‘“we shall not 
find any occasion against this Daniel, except 
we find it against him concerning the law of 
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his God.’ They immediately concentrated all 
their efforts at this point, and finally persuaded 
the king to sign a decree that whoever should 
ask a petition of any god or man for thirty 
days, save the king himself, should be cast into 
the den of lions. ‘And when Daniel knew 
that the writing was signed, he went into his 
house; (now his windows were open in his 
chamber toward Jerusalem;) and he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and prayed, 
and gave thanks before his God, as he did 
aforetime.’’ 

That: is precisely what his enemies expected 
Daniel would do, and they therefore felt con- 
fident that their device had succeeded, and no 
doubt exulted accordingly. But when Daniel’s 
conduct was made known to the king, he ‘‘ was 
sore displeased, and set his heart on Daniel to 
deliver him: and he labored until the going 
down of the sun to rescue him.’’ However, 
the king’s intercession was all in vain, as the 
law of the Medes and-.Persians could not be 
changed; consequently the king commanded 
that Daniel should be cast into the den of 


‘lions, though he seems to have thought that in 


some way Daniel’s God would deliver him. A 


stone was laid upon the mouth of the den, and 


sealed with the king’s own signet, and that of 
his lords, so that nothing might be changed 
concerning Daniel. It is evident from these 
precautions that Darius was determined that 
Daniel’should have fair play in the matter; 
that his accusers should not have even the 
semblance of an excuse, if Daniel’s life was 
preserved. 

After everything had been made secure the 
king went to his palace and passed a sleepless 
night in fasting, and when the morning came 
he went early in haste to the den of lions and 
cried with a lamentable voice, ‘**O Daniel, 
servant of the living God, is thy God, whom 


‘thou servest continually, able to deliver thee 


from the lions?’’ Then said Daniel unto the 
king, O king, live forever. My God hath sent 
his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths, and 
they have not hurt me: forasmuch as before 
him innocency was found in me; and also be- 
fore thee, O king,-have I done no hurt. Then 
was the king exceeding glad, and commanded 
that they should take Daniel up out of the den. 
So Daniel was taken up out of the den, and no 
manner of hurt was found upon him, because 
he had trusted in his God.’’! 

The result of this trial was not only a tri- 
umph for Daniel and an overthrow of his ene- 
mies, but, like all unwavering trust in God, 
the end was the prosperity of Daniel and the 
honor of the God whom he worshiped. The 
king published a decree, commanding that all 
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men should tremble and fear before the God 
of Daniel, while the record closes with the sug- 
gestive statement that ‘‘ Daniel prospered in the 
reign of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus the 
Persian.” 

Before dismissing this man of God it may be 
well to summarize a few of his most prominent 
characteristics: 

(1) He never separated his own life from the 
God whom he worshiped. He was religious in 
the best sense. In all the affairs with which 
he was identified he always reckoned with the 
divine factor in human history. This made 
his character doubly strong. In a word, it 
united human and divine strength in all that 
Daniel undertook to do. 

(2) He was always true to his honest con- 
victions. This of itself is almost an uncon- 
querable force in any character. With Daniel 
the only question was, What is duty? It was 
not his to ask the reason why; wherever duty 
led him he unhesitatingly followed. He evi- 
dently studied faithfully the law of God, and 
whatever that enjoined upon him, he accepted 
without the slightest regard to consequences. 

(3) His was a life of faith; he endured be- 
cause he believed the promises. He looked 
forward to the redemption of Israel from the 
Exile, and also to their redemption through the 
coming Messiah. In short, he believed in the 
final triumph of all who trusted in God, even 
though that triumph must be preceded by 
trials of the severest kind. In this he illus- 
trated what is a common principle in every 
life. ‘To believe in victory is victory half won, 
but to doubt is to court defeat. 

It is no part of this work to enter into an 

exposition of the remarkable prophecies of 
' Daniel. Reference has already been made to 
his dreams and visions, and it is now only 
needful to emphasize the wonderful precision 
with which he foreshadowed the most import- 
ant historic events from thé first year of the 
reign of Darius the Mede until the end of the 
‘Christian dispensation. Of course, the whole 
of this period has not yet passed, but the veri- 
fications of Daniel’s prophecies, with respect 
to the return of the Jews, their history up to 
the coming of Christ, the death of the Messiah 
and the subsequent fortunes of the Church, 
down to the present time, inspire the fullest 
confidence. That which is yet to come, as 
predicted by Daniel, will surely happen, just 
as he foretold it. 

The prophecy of the 70 weeks has long been 
a debating ground for expositors, but there is a 
very general agreement that they represent 490 
years, reaching to the time when the Messiah 
was to be rejected and cut off. The chief diffi- 
culty has always been to agree upon a definite 
starting point. But reckoning from the decree 
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of Artaxerxes,! in 7 weeks or 49 years, Jerusa- 
lem would be rebuilt; in 62 weeks, 434 years, 
the Messiah would begin his ministry; and in 
the middle of one week, or three and one-half 
years, he would be cut off. There are other 
ways of computing this time which may be 
more satisfactory to the reader, but, whatever 
may be the method adopted, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the coming of 
Christ, the destruction of Jerusalem, the dis- 
persion of the Jews, and the spread of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom are embraced in the scope of 
Daniel’s prophecies. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
whole period embraced in Daniel’s prophecies 
has not yet passed, and it may be we shall be 
able to recast some of our reckonings when we 
have the light of all the facts before us; un- 
doubtedly some of the difficulties which are 
now in the way will then be removed. Never- 
theless, the parallel historic facts are already 
sufficiently clear to show the great value of 
Daniel’s prophecies in demonstrating the pres- 
ence of the divine factor in all the affairs of 
human history. At the same time, the very 
difficulties which exist with regard to past 
events should make us cautious with respect to 
what is yet to come to pass. Surely there is no 
room for dogmatism concerning the future of 
Daniel’s prophecies. Indeed, the main object 
of prophecy is to confirm divine testimony, 
and consequently its real value is retrospective 
rather than prospective. History is prophecy 
teaching by example, but it is more than this; 
it is a practical demonstration of the truthful- 
ness and fidelity of God with respect to all his 
promises; and in no part of history is this 
great purpose more distinctly and emphatically 
shown than in the prophecies of Daniel and 
the fortunes of the Jewish people. . 

The truthfulness of prophecy is unmistakably 
illustrated in the case of Cyrus. -In Isaiah, 
forty-fourth and forty-fifth chapters, the con- 
queror of Babylon is mentioned by name as 
God’s shepherd who would perform all his 
pleasure, even to proclaiming that Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt and the foundations of the 
Temple be laid. Cyrus is also called the Lord’s 
anointed, whose right hand the Lord holds to 
‘‘subdue nations before him’? and to ‘loose the 
loins of kings; to open the doors before him 
and the gates shall not be shut,’ etc. This, it 
must be confessed, is very definite prophecy, 


, and, as if to make some explanation for this 
‘definiteness, the Lord goes on to say, ‘‘ for 


Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel my chosen, 
I have called thee by thy name: I have sum- 
moned thee, though thou has not known me. 
I am the Lord, and there is none else; beside 
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me there is no God; I will gird thee, though 
thou hast not known me: that they may know 
from the rising of the sun, and from the west, 
that there is none beside me: I am the Lord 
and there is none else.”’ 

This language is so remarkable that some 
modern critics have assigned this portion of 
Isaiah to a period after the fall of Babylon. 
These writers contend that the naming of 
Cyrus, and, indeed, the whole description as to 
his mission is so precise and so perfectly in 
harmony with the facts of history that who- 
ever made the record must have done so after 
the facts had transpired. But all such criticism 
only shows the great value of the prophet’s 
predictions. And there is nothing peculiar in 
this case except the naming of Cyrus, and, as if 
anticipating just such criticisms as have been 
made on this passage, the Lord gives a most 
reasonable explanation of the whole matter. 
But in any case it is absurd to find fault with 
this portion of Isaiah on account of the definite 
precision with which he predicts future events. 
The prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as well as 
others, use the same definite style, and yet no 
one supposes that their records were written 
long after the events had transpired. But the 
passages in Isaiah are written in the form of 
prophecy, and have a prospective bearing. The 
style is descriptive of events yet to come and 
not of events which have already happened. 

It is probable, also, that this very prophecy 
of Isaiah was intended to be a comfort to the 
exiles during their captivity. They would not 
only feel assured that the time of their deliver- 
ance would come at the end of the seventy 
years, but the moment they would hear of the 
victories of Cyrus over Croesus and the de- 
thronement of Astyages, the Median king, 
they would feel confident that their deliverer 
was nigh. Doubtless this portion of Isaiah 
was frequently read in the meeting places of 
the captives, where the prophecies of Jeremiah 
were also read to comfort the waiting exiles. 
Probably Ezekiel and Daniel added their own 
testimony to the fact that the prophecy of 
Isaiah would certainly be fulfilled at the end of 
the seventy years. And though Ezekiel died 
before Cyrus began his conquering march to- 
ward Babylon, Daniel still lived to identify the 
new power which was rising in the northeast, 
with the Cyrus who had been named in Isaiah. 
And this view is emphasized when we remem- 
ber that the main consolation of the captives 
was the teaching of the prophets. Though 
they still possessed the law, it was really of 
little value while they were in exile. It re- 
quired the environment for which it was in- 
tended in order to make it effective. In short, 
the law was for their national existence and not 
for the period of exile. This fact made the 
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teaching of the prophets most important to the 
Jews while they were separated from their 
native land. 

It is not at all improbable that even Cyrus 
was made familiar with the prophecy in Isaiah 
concerning him, and this may have had con- 
siderable influence upon him in finally deter- 
mining his course with respect to the captives. 
Indeed, it may have encouraged him to make 
the invasion he did, and may haye even helped 
him in his capture of the city, since the proph- 
ecy Clearly points to the very means by which 
it was finally taken. But, however this may 
have been, it is very clear that the whole course 
of Cyrus shows that he was a wise ruler as well 
as a great conqueror, and there is certainly no 
reason why we should doubt that as God’s in- 
strument to carry out a great purpose he was 
divinely guided with respect to whatever was 
necessary to its accomplishment. In any case 
it is certain that what we know of him justifies 
us in ascribing to him the following character- 
istics: ; 

(1) He was a brave and skillful general. He 
knew not only how to strike but when to 
strike. 

(2) He was an able statesman. He madea 
wise use of his victories. We have already 
seen how he conciliated Media by giving them 
a ruler of their own blood, and how he offered 
this ruler help when it was needed. We have 
seen, also, how either this same ruler or his 
son was made king of Babylon after the city 
was captured. This last was a stroke of policy 
which marks a high degree of statesmanship. 
Media and Babylonia were practically one un- 
der the Chaldean kings, and it was, therefore, 
an act of conciliation on the part of Cyrus to 
give a ruler to Babylon who was one of their — 
own people. 

(3) Cyrus fully recognized religion as a most 
important factor in human affairs. He was 
probably deeply réligious himself, and it is al- 
most certain that in his heart of hearts he was 
a monotheist, and really believed in the true 
God, though for prudential, political reasons 
he recognized the polytheism of the nations 
with which he had to deal. Probably his reli- 
gious views were considerably confused by the 
numerous systems with which he came in con- 
tact; but he was, at least, tolerant of all, and 
in this respect he possessed much of the mod- 
ern spirit as regards religious liberty. Naboni- 
dus had made a great tactical mistake in having 
the local deities removed to Babylon, where 
Merodach was made chief. This gave offense 
to all the provincial towns, and was no doubt 
one reason why many nobles and other citizens 
of Babylonia joined Cyrus in his attack upon 
the city. One of the first acts of the con- 
queror was to restore these deities to their 
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original localities and to give the people the 
_ privilege of worshiping according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 

It must be remembered that Cyrus was a for- 
eigner. He was not even a Persian, but an 
Elamite, and was king of Elam before he was 
king of Persia. Canon Driver and others think 
that the reference in Daniel to Cyrus as a Per- 
sian proves the late composition of the book. 
It is not easy to see how this istrue. If to call 
Cyrus a Persian was a mistake, the mistake is 
much easier to account for if made at a time 
when the Persian influence was dominant than 
if made during the Maccabean period. How- 
ever, no mistake was made. It was altogether 
proper to speak of Cyrus the Persian, when 
referring to him as king, for the reason that he 
it was who introduced the Persian dynasty to 
Babylon. 

But it is with the proclamation of Cyrus that 
we are concerned at present. This included 
the Jews as well as others who at different 
times had been settled in Babylonia from other 
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countries; and to the Jewish exiles he granted 
special privileges. His ptoclamation was is- 
sued during the first year of his reign, which 
was the third year after the capture of Babylon. 
We have already seen that Darius the Mede 
reigned two years before Cyrus began to exer- 
cise kingly authority over Babylon. 

The act of Cyrus in granting the Jewish cap- 
tives the great privileges set forth in his proc- 
lamation was one of noble generosity, no mat- 
ter how much it may have been a political 
movement when considered simply from the 
standpoint of statesmanship. But it may be 
questioned whether the king was influenced 
by any other consideration than a willingness 
to carry out what he believed to be the will of 
Jehovah. In any case it is highly probable 
that he was largely influenced by Daniel in the 
wording of the great proclamation which he 
published with respect to the captives. It is 
to be hoped that this very proclamation may 
yet be found among the buried treasures of 
Babylonia. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOME AGAIN. 


T must be remembered that there were 

other colonies in the Persian empire be- 

sides the Jewish. The kings of Babylon 
had followed the policy of removing from the 
conquered towns and districts many of the in- 
habitants to desolated regions, or to the vast 
area included within the walls of Babylon. At 
-the time of the invasion of Cyrus it is prob- 
able that these foreign elements had become 
a considerable power throughout the empire, 
and being somewhat disaffected toward the 
central government, Cyrus had not much dif- 
ficulty in securing the aid of these elements 
in his attack upon Babylon. This fact may 
account for the genetal character of his proc- 
lamation; but it does not account for the 
special privileges which were granted to the 
Jewish exiles. We have already seen that he 
was influenced by the Jewish prophets, and 
especially by Daniel, in his generous treat- 
ment of the Israelites; for it must not be for- 
gotten that his proclamation embraced all who 
had been carried away from Samaria as well as 
from Judea; and, as has already been intimated 
in a former chapter, there can be little doubt 
about the fact that many of the ten tribes 
were included in the number who set out for 
Jerusalem in the first year of the reign of 
Cyrus over Babylon. After the Return the 
new nation was called Jews, but the tribal dis- 
tinctions entirely disappeared except in their 
pedigrees. 





The first great band who availed themselves 
of the privileges granted in the decree of 
Cyrus was led by Sheshbazzar, who is prob- 
ably the same as Zerubbabel. This identifica- 
tion has been disputed by some who think that 
two distinct names would not be used in the 
same connection to refer to the same person 
without some explanation. But this difficulty 
is not serious when it is understood that the 
narrative in the Book of Ezra is not in the 
form of a homogeneous history. It must be 
remembered, also, that it was a common habit 
in those days to give two or three names to the 
same person, and this was specially true of cap- 
tives in Babylon. However, if the two names 
do represent different persons we must suppose 
that Sheshbazzar’s position was only tempo- 
rary and that he was quickly succeeded by 
Zerubbabel. Sheshbazzar is called the Prince 
of Judah, and he seems to correspond to the 
description given of Zerubbabel. 

The whole number of the congregation ac- 
companying Zerubbabel was 42,360, besides 
7,337 menservants and 200 singing men and 
singing women. Their horses were 736; their 
mules, 245; camels, 435; their asses, 6,720. 
Among the chief men were Joshua, Nehemiah, 
Seraiah, Reelaiah, Bilsham, Mispar, Bigrai, 
Rehum, and Baanah. It is rather remarkable 
that the numbers are so specifically given, but 
there was no doubt a good reason for this. It 
enables us to compare the number of those who 
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returned with the number that had been car- 
ried away in the four deportations. But the 
number that returned at this time was small 
when compared with those who still remained 
in Babylonia. The enumeration includes the 
chief of the fathers of Judah and Benjamin 
with the priests and Levites. 

They did not return empty-handed. Their 
neighbors made them presents and encouraged 
them to take up their long and arduous march 
to the land of their fathers. Many freewill 
offerings were also made for the rebuilding of 
the Temple, while Cyrus commanded his treas- 
urer, Mithredath, to deliver the sacred vessels, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away, to 
the number of 5,400. 

It is worth while to notice two very sugges- 
tive things connected with the Return. The 
first is the fact that the people go out of Baby- 
lon laden with the treasures of the country 
very much as they went out of Egypt with the 
treasures of that country. It is also significant 
that the name of the high priest who led the 
exiles from Babylon is the same as that of 
Joshua who led the Israelites into the land of 
Canaan. The same name is applied to Christ, 
who is our Joshua or Jesus to save us from sin, 
to lead us to the heavenly Canaan, and to 
the new Jerusalem, the city of the Living God. 

We have no record of the journey from Bab- 
ylon to Jerusalem. The whole band consisted 
of about fifty thousand souls, under the com- 
mand of Zerubbabel, a grandson of Jehoiakim, 
who was appointed governor of Judea. We 
cannot doubt that the journey was attended 
by many hardships, but all these were cheer- 
fully endured by the now chastened and hope- 
ful exiles. It is thought that the eighty-fourth 
Psalm is a description of their longing desire 
to behold the house of God, notwithstanding 
all the hardships of the way. 

One of the conditions of the Return, as stip- 
ulated in the decree of Cyrus, was that the 
Temple at Jerusalem should be rebuilt. It 
must be remembered that ‘‘the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia,’’ to 
make the proclamation which gave the exiles 
the right to return to Judea, and we may be 
sure, therefore, that the provision’ about re- 
building the Temple was a divine inspiration, 
probably coming to Cyrus through Daniel, who 
no doubt had considerable to do in wording 
the decree of the Persian king. But in any 
case the rebuilding. of the Temple was neces- 
sary to the new commonwealth which was 
about to be established. The kingdom, which 
came to an end with the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, was never to be restored until Shiloh 
should come, and then only in the spiritual 
sense. It was never altogether popular with 
the people, and was no necessary part of the 


| Mosaic legislation. 





REBUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


The divine model was a 
theocracy, and this is what the Jews practi- 
cally return to after the Captivity. During 
their exile they had kept up their worship in 
their synagogues, but they needed the Temple 
to nationalize their religious life, as well as to 
provide for that homogeneity of worship which 
is always essential in a national religion. 

The first act of the Jews, after their return, 
was to rebuild the altar of burnt offering, and 
this was speedily followed by the laying of the 
foundations of the Temple. The latter took 
place probably in 534 B. C., or the second year 
of their coming unto the house of God at Jeru- 
salent. This account of laying the foundations 
of the Temple has been regarded by some 
writers as uunhistorical, on the ground that 
the beginning of thé work on the Temple is 
spoken of in Ezra v, 2, as taking place in the 
second year of the reign of Darius the son of 
Hystaspes, and that this view of the matter is 
practically sustained by the prophet Haggai 
who assigns the laying of the foundation of the 
Temple to the twenty-fourth day of the ninth 
mouth in the second year of King Darius. It 
is furthermore pointed out that the governors 
in their letter! speak as if the work had been 
carried on without any special interruption. 

There is nothing, however, in these apparent 
contradictions which cannot be readily ex- 
plained. For instance, there is nothing in 
the expression ‘‘ began to build,’’ which nec- 
essarily contradicts the statements already 
made with respect to laying the foundations 
of the Temple in 534 B.C. As the work was 
stopped for some years, the phrase ‘‘ began to 
build’? is fitly enough used to express what. 
took place in the second year of King Darius. 
Evidently the language of Haggai has not 
been understood. The date which he gives is 
the date of his utterance, and from that time 
he refers back to the laying of the foundations 
of the Temple. The statement of the gov- 
ernors was almost certainly made from infor- 
mation received by them from the enemies of 
the Jews, and they probably did not take the 
trouble to correct the impression these enemies 
made, In any case there is no sufficient evi- 
dence to throw the least doubt upon the state- 
ment that the work was begun by Sheshbazzar 
in the reign of Cyrus, that it was for a time 
hindered by the bitter opposition of the Sa- 
maritans, and that it was finally resumed under 
the reign of Darius and brought to completion, 

The laying of the foundations of the Temple 
was an occasion of great solemnity. There was 
the sound of trumpets and also the chorus of 
the sons of Asaph, ‘‘ praising and giving thanks 
unto Jehovah because he is good, for his mercy 
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endureth forever towards Israel.’’? But the joy 
of this occasion did not last long. The de- 
scendauts of the colonists, who had been set- 
tled in Samaria by Esar-haddon, were anxious 
to form an alliance with the Jews, probably 
because they claimed kinship with them, or 
that such an alliance» would be beneficial to 
them. They also knew that the Jews were 
especially fayored by Cyrus, and this might 
make the alliance desirable. The Samaritans 
may have worshiped the true God, but they also 
“‘served their graven images.’’ They claimed 
that they had worshiped Jehovah since the days 
of Esar-haddon, and it was on this ground espe- 
cially that they offered to assist in rebuilding 
‘the Temple. The Jews indignantly refused to 
_allow these semi-idolators and ‘‘adversaries’’ 
‘to have any part in a work which was regarded 
as intensely religious in its nature. They had 
been charged with a great duty, and their very 
existence, as a commonwealth, would depend 
upon their faithfully performing this duty. A 
mere political alliance might have been re- 
garded with more favor, but it was impossible 
for them to allow the Samaritans to participate 
in the building of a temple to Jehovah. 

This refusal enraged the Samaritans, who, by 
hired influence at court and constant opposi- 
tion at home, finally succeeded in arresting the 
work, greatly to the discouragement of the 
returned exiles, whose fondest hopes were 
blighted when they learned that the work had 
to be suspended: ‘To some it has appeared sin- 
gular that Cyrus did not enforce his decree, but 
his wars in Asia at this time were absorbing his 
attention so much that he gave little or no 
thought to the returned captives at Jerusalem. 
Neither did Cambyses, his son and successor, 
do anything to enforce the decree of his father. 
The reign of Pseudo-Smerdis was short, but he 
gave a willing ear to the representations of the 
Samaritans wherein they charged that Jerusa- 
lem had been destroyed for its continued rebel- 
lions. And if we identify Pseudo-Smerdis with 
Artaxerxes,! it is evident that the decree which 
completely stopped the work was issued dur- 
ing his reign of seven months. Darius Hystas- 
pes succeeded Pseudo-Smerdis, ascending the 
throne 522 B.C. Two years afterward, through 
the influence of the prophets Haggai and Zech- 
ariah, a new enthusiasm was kindled in the in- 
terests of the completion of the Temple. The 
work was resumed in 520 B.C., and to the ap- 
peals of the prophets mentioned the people 
responded with alacrity and recommenced the 
work with great vigor. The Persian officials 
in the country west of the Euphrates made no 
objection to the work. Meantime an appeal 
was made to King Darius to search for the 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE BOOK OF EZRA. 


edict of Cyrus. This search was ordered, and 
the edict was found at Ecbatana, one of the 
cities where the Persian kings resided. As 
soon as this edict was found, Darius gave 
orders that the building of the Temple should 
proceed ; at the same time he gave assurance 
of State assistance, both for the construction of 
thé Temple and the maintenance of sacrifice. 
The Temple was completed and the dedication 
took place in 516 B.C., during the sixth year. 
of Darius Hystaspes, or about eighteen years 
after the foundation of the Temple was laid. 
Some have thought the work was stopped 
fifteen years, others that the time was only nine 
years. But if we identify Pseudo-Smerdis with 
the Artaxerxes of Ezra iv, 7, then it is evident 
that only about three years elapsed from the 
issue of his decree, by which the work was 
completely stopped, until it was resumed again 
during the reign of his successor. Doubtless 
very little was accomplished for several years 
prior to the issuing of the royal decree of Artax- 
erxes, but it seems clear that the date of the 
complete stopping of the work must be fixed 
during the year 522 B. C. As the work of Ezra_ 
does not attempt to follow Persian history, it 
presents some chronological difficulties; but 
there is certainly no need to conclude that there 
is any such difficulty in the case under consid- 
eration. The only real difficulty is to deter- 
mine, what Persian kings are referred to in the 
sixth and seventh verses of the fourth chapter 
of Ezra. If Ahasuerus! be identified with 
Cambyses, then Gomates, or Pseude-Smerdis, 


| must be Artaxerxes? 


There is another way out of the difficulty 
which arises from the introduction of Ahasuerus 
and Artaxerxes. These two names must be 
identified with Xerxes, who ascended the Per- 
sian throne in 485 B. C., and Artaxerxes I.— 
the Latin Longimanus. Ifthis view be accepted 
most of the fourth chapter of Ezra must be re- 
garded as chronologically out of place. This is 
supposed to haye happened because the writer 
was aiming to give a connected account of the 
opposition to the Jews from their return to the 
time of the completion of the wall by Nehe- 
miah, This view is supported by the fact that, 
in the letter written to Artaxerxes, reference is 
made to building the city, finishing the wall, 
and repairing the foundations, while no refer- 
ence at all is made to the building of the 
Temple, and for the reason that the Temple 
had been completed many years before. This 
view compels a severance in sequence between 
the sixth and twenty-fourth verses of the fourth 
chapter of Ezra. 

No matter which view may be taken there is 
a certain amount of confusion which must nec- 
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essarily be encountered. If the writer of Ezra 
had attempted to give us an orderly succession 
of Persian kings there would probably be no 
difficulty about the matter; but as he refers to 
these kings only so far as they are related to 
certain facts in Jewish history, it is not always 
easy to make his kings correspond to the kings 
of that history as we have it from the ancient 
historians. Still, we must not forget that even 
these ancient historians are not always correct 
in their statements of some of the simplest 
facts, and especially with respect to the line 
of kings. Of one thing we are well assured. 
The facts of Ezra are thoroughly trustworthy, 
whether we can make these facts fit our chrono- 
logical conceptions or not. Indeed, there is no 
inspired chronology, and consequently we must 
always receive with caution anything that 
depends upon chronological exactness. 

The dedication of the Temple, at its comple- 
tion, was an inspiring occasion, and the cere- 
monies included much that must have been 
impressive to the people. Seven hundred vic- 


tims were offered for a burnt offering, and. 


twelve goats were offered for a sin offering 
«for all Tsrael,’? one for each tribe. This fact 
shows very conclusively that other tribes, be- 
sides those of Judah and Benjamin, were repre- 
sented in the returned ‘children of the Cap- 
tivity.’? Only four of the original courses of 
priests were represented, but each of these was 
divided into six, and in this way the number 
of twenty-four was restored, and also the old 
names were adopted. The whole ceremonies 
were concluded by the keeping of the Passover 
on the fourteenth day of the first month, and 
of the seven days of unleavened bread. But 
all the notes were not joyful. There were 
some present who had seen the former Temple, 
and they therefore wept, partly for joy and 
partly for grief; joy because the new Temple 
was completed, and grief because by compari- 
son it came far short of the one which had 


- been built by Solomon. 


* Xerxes. 


It is certainly very remarkable that the Book 
of Ezra passes over a period of nearly sixty 
years, during which the history of the Jewish 
community at Jerusalem is almost a blank. 
The Book of Esther partly fills this blank, and 
it is only necessary to determine who the 
Ahasuerus of the book is, in order to fix the 
date of the facts narrated in it. There can be 
little doubt that Ahasuerus must be identified 
with the Persian king known to the Greeks as 
This conclusion is reached from at 
least three considerations: 

(1) The identity of the names, Xerxes being 
the Greek for Akhashverosh, the Hebrew spell- 
ing of the Persian name Khshayarsha.! 





1 Meaning “The Ruling Eye’; hence, a royal title 
applied to several Persian kings, 
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(2) The character of Ahasuerus, as we find it 
in the Book of Esther, corresponds to the 
character of Xerxes as we have it in Grecian 
history. 

(3) The extent of his empire makes the iden- 
tification with Xerxes necessary. This ex- 


_ tended from India even to Ethiopia, and this 


was not true of any Persian king before 
Xerxes. As his reign lasted from 485 to 464 
B. C., the events recorded in the Book of 
Esther fall between 483 and 470 B. C. The 
Persian kings at that time had four residences 
in different parts of the empire. They spent 
the spring at Babylon, the summer at Ecba- 
tana, the autumn-at Persepolis, and the winter 
at Susa, the Shushan of Esther. This city was 
sacked and partly destroyed by Sardanapalus 
about the year 650 B. C., and it remained in a 
ruined state till Cambyses restored it to its 
former splendor; and at the time of Xerxes it 
was at the height of its new glory. It was 
here that a remarkable event took place which 
had far-reaching results on the destiny of the 
Jewish people. 

Xerxes was a proud, haughty, vacillating, 
and unreasonable despot. He had none of 
the ability of his father. He had been brought 
up in luxury, and consequently Susa was just 
the city where he could display the qualities 
which most distinguished him. The story of 
his invasion of Greece is well known. The 
battle of Marathon had been fought during 
the reign of his father, Darius Hystaspes, and 
Xerxes undertook to avenge that signal defeat 
of the Persian forces, a defeat which broke the 
power of oriental despotisms in Europe and 
practically changed the tide of civilization 
from a semi-barbarism toward the develop- 
ment of the highest culture. The story of 
the invasion of Xerxes and his final defeat 
in a great naval battle at Salamis is well 
known. 

It was this proud, insolent Persian monarch 
who, in the third year of his reign, issued a 
decree that all the satraps from the different 
parts of his kingdom should be gathered by 
royal summous at Susa to prepare for the great 
expedition to Greece which ultimately ended 
so disastrously. The deliberations lasted six 
months and were attended by great pomp of 
feasting and luxurious entertainment. The ob- 
ject was to enlist all parts of the kingdom in 
the preparations for the grand invasion of 
Greece. The great conference at length ended 
by a banquet at which we are told 15,000 men 
sat down each day, at a cost of £90,000 daily, 
or about $450,000, seven days being required to 
feast the vast number invited. Recently the 
dining room in which this feast was held has 
been excavated, and it is found to have inclosed 
a space equal to an acre and a half, with a 
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double portico on three of its sides. Its deco- 
rations, and the material out of which it is con- 
structed, clearly indicate that everything was 
of the most costly character. 

On the occasion of the feast Xerxes was 
seated on a golden throne, under a crimson 
canopy; and on the seventh day, when he was 
very much inflamed with wine, he ordered that 
his chief queen, Vashti, should expose herself 
in an indelicate way before his half drunken 
nobles. This she positively refused to do, and 
the result was that the infuriated king dis- 
missed her and refused to recognize her any 
longer as his queen. 

Four years succeeded, during which period 
Xerxes made his memorable invasion of Greece. 
He had returned to Susa, and doubtless needed 
the consolations of a wife. Vashti had been 
dismissed, and now the question was who 
should take her place. Finally Xerxes se- 
lected a young Jewess without knowing her 
nationality, and thus Esther became Queen, 
and in her the Jews had a steadfast friend at 
the royal court. ~~ 

It is not needful to relate in detail the tragic 
events which followed; how that Haman, prob- 
ably the last of the Amalekites, a high court 
official, who, being stung by an affront from 
the Jew, Mordecai, succeeded in obtaining a 
royal decree for the destruction of the Jewish 
race throughout the Persian empire; and how 
Esther, who was the niece of Mordecai, not 





DARKNESS BEFORE DAWN. 


only obtained a practical reversion of the de- 
cree, but also such conditions as enabled the 
Jews to take vengeance on their enemies by 
slaughtering several thousand of them. The 
whole story is so familiar that nothing more 
need be said about it here further than that 


-the feast of Purim became the memorial of © 


this national deliverance, and is even yet cele- 
brated among the Jews. 

The remaining period of this long silence in 
Jewish history is a complete blank. When the 
silence is again broken, the old actors on the 
scene when the return from captivity took 
place, are all gone. The generations to which 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, Haggai and Zechariah 
belonged have passed entirely out of sight. At 
the same time the chief power among the Jews 
has departed from the family of David. The 
sons of Zerubbabel have not succeeded him. 
The governors of Jerusalem who did succeed 
him were foreigners, and as such they prob- 
ably did not sympathize with the policy which 
had been pursued by Zerubbabel and Joshua. 
It had been a time of testing. Though the 
Temple had been completed before the long 
silence commenced, when we reach the end of 
the silence, it is evident that the religious con- 
dition of the people had not improved. In- 
deed, it is certain that it"had gradually grown 
worse and worse. Surely the outlook at this 
time was anything but encouraging. But it 
was the dark hour before the dawn. 
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UNDER PRIEST AND GOVERNOR. 


ERXES was succeeded by his son Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, 465 B. C. The 
new king was only a lad when he 

began to reign, and he had some difficulty at 
first in maintaining his position, but after seven 
“months of indecision, he adopted a vigorous 
policy by punishing the murderers of his fa- 
ther, and soon made himself felt as a wise and 
powerful monarch. In the fifth year of his 
reign a rebellion broke out in Egypt, which 
was not finally suppressed till six years later; 
and it may have been that during this insur- 
rection Artaxerxes was convinced that a wise 
policy required a judicious and kind treatment 
of the Jews, as they would be important allies 
in his struggle with Egypt. Or it may have 
been that he was reminded of the generous 
treatment which the Jews had received from 
Cyrus and Darius Hystaspes; and, as he was a 
truly great monarch, he was anxious to imitate 
the example of his great predecessors. 

But no matter what was the moving cause, 
there can be no doubt about the fact that the 





new Persian king was disposed to be very 
friendly toward the Jews; and, in harmony 
with this feeling, he practically renewed the 
permission, which had been given eighty years 
earlier by Cyrus, for as many Jews to return to 
their native land as wished to do so. Conse- 
quently, he issued a decree to that effect, and 
he finally gave Ezra a commission in writing, 
expressed in very generous terms, granting 
among other things exemption to the Jewish 
priests and Levites from the usual toll or trib- 
ute. It is well to remember that the Persian 
kings had already shown a fondness for elevat- 
ing some of the Jewish captives into high posi- 
tions of trust in the government, and it is not 
strange, therefore, that a man of Ezra’s high 
character was able to secure the confidence” 
of Artaxerxes. Doubtless Ezra had already 
proved himself to the king by some important 
strvice before his departure to Jerusalem. He 
had perhaps kept himself well informed of the 
progress of affairs in Palestine. There was fre- 
quent intercourse between the Jews there and 


. EZRAS: MISSION—NEHEMIAH APPOINTED GOVERNOR. 


those that remained in Babylonia. Indeed, the 
latter continued to send contributions to the 
former by special messengers appointed for 
that service, and by this and other means there 
was cultivated a very, decided sympathy be- 
tween the Jews of their respective countries. 
Ezra had no doubt already learned that the re- 
stored Jews had fallen into great declension 
and that their prospect was really very gloomy. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he was 
deeply moved in their behalf, or that he was 
willing to lead a caravan to join those who 
were already struggling for a national exist- 
ence in the land of their fathers. 

It was in the seventh year of Artaxerxes; 
458 B. C., that Ezra's caravan, numbering 1,596 
men, besides a certain number of priests, set 
out for Jerusalem. They carried with them 
also a- liberal supply of wealth. The poverty 
of.the Jews in Palestine was well known, both 
to Artaxerxes and the Jews in Babylonia. The 
king accordingly took this state of things into 
the account; and he, his chief counselors and 


lords made a large contribution, in gold and | 


silver, which was intrusted to Ezra for convey- 
ance to Jerusalem, where it was to be appro- 
priated for the adornment of the Temple and 
other purposes connected with the temple wor- 
ship. A subscription was also taken from the 
non-Jewish inhabitants of the empire for the 
benefit of the Jews in Judea. -The king also 
presented to the Temple a number of vessels 
of great value, at the same time conferring the 
right on Ezra to draw upon the provincial 
treasuries in* Palestine and Syria, within a 
specified limit, for whatever he might need. 
The whole contribution in specie amounted to 
650 talents of silver and too talents of gold, 
the latter being worth perhaps four times as 
much as the former. The object of Ezra’s 
mission was to teach in Israel statutes and 
judgments. 

It is not needful to follow the carayan to 
its destination. . The journey occupied exactly 
four months. A halt of three days was made 
at Ahava for the purpose of collecting the cara- 
van and making necessary preparations for the 
long march. As soon as he arrived in Judea, 
Ezra found the people were already infected 
with the very evil which had been the founda- 
tion of nearly all their former troubles, namely, 
intermarriage with the idolatrous nations by 
which they were surrounded. His mission 
was mainly religious in its aim, and, being 
well read in the law of Moses, he saw at once 
that the evil referred to must be removed 
before national prosperity could again come to 
Israel; and, in view of this conviction, he set 
about in earnest to effect a reformation. After 
public mourning and prayer, at the suggestion 
of some of the chief men, the whole people 
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were summoned to Jerusalem on penalty of 
heavy forfeiture and expulsion from the con- 
gregation. This assembly took place on the 
twentieth day of the ninth month (December, 
458 B. C.), and during the conference there was 
a great storm of rain. The result of this as- 
sembly was a general agreement to put away 
the strange wives by the beginning of the new 
year (end of March, 457 B. C.)., At this point 
the narrative of the Book of Ezra ends, and 
the story of the Jews is not resumed again 
until several years later. 

What took place during this interval cannot 
be determined with certainty. However, from 
the scant information we have it is fair to con- 
clude that the Samaritans and their allies had 
strongly opposed the rebuilding of the wall of 
Jerusalem. This wall had been in a broken 
condition ever since the destruction of the city 
by Nebuchadnezzar, but it is probable it had 
not been completely dismantled and the gates 
burned until some time between 450 and 445 
B.C. Meantime the news of this condition of 
the wall was carried to Nehemiah, who was a 
cupbearer of Artaxerxes. 

It has been difficult to explain the sudden 
break in Ezra’s narrative and his own com- 
parative obscurity during the governorship of © 
Nehemiah. It has been supposed by some 
that his policy of repudiating the mixed mar- 
riages had raised against him such a bitter 
opposition that he was forced into practical 
obscurity. It is supposed that for twelve years 
his opponents in Jerusalem made common 
cause with the Samaritans. Others think that, 
having accomplished the object of his mission 
to Jerusalem, with respect to mixed marriages 
and other evils, he left the city and did not 
return again until the dedication of the wall. 
One thing at least is certain: the condition of 
things at Jerusalem went from bad to worse, 
and it was only by the exercise of the strong 
hand of Nehemiah that any improvement took 
place. 

Nehemiah was at Shushan when the news 
was brought to him by Hanani, one of his 
brethren, concerning the unfavorable state of 
things at Jerusalem. This was in the twenty- 
fifth year of Artaxerxes (440 B. C.); and when 
Nehemiah, who was the king’s cupbearer, came 
into his presence, the king noticed that his sery- 
ant’s countenance was sad. ‘This led the king 
to inquire as to the cause, and when he was in- 
formed that this sadness came from news which 
his servant had received from Jerusalem, he at 
once commissioned Nehemiah to go to Jerusa- 
lem and undertake the rebuilding of the wall. 
He also guaranteed him a suitable escort and 
gave him a governor’s commission, so that Ne- 
hemiah was well provided for definite and 
effective work. 
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Nehemiah had waited four months for an op- 
portunity of speaking to the king, but when 
the opportunity did come his patience was am- 
ply repaid.. While he was waiting he was not 
idle. He spent a great deal of his time in pray- 
ing to God that the heart of the king might 
be well disposed toward the plea which he had 
to make. The whole case is strikingly sugges- 
tive; there is a pathetic side to it which at once 
challenges our interest. But most of all we 
admire the patriotism of Nehemiah and his 
. profound faith in the guiding hand of the God 
who had so often brought deliverance to the 
Jews. It certainly is a very impressive fact 
that all the movements of these great leaders 
were inaugurated by prayer and closed by 
thanksgiving. They began nothing without 
reckoning with that divine factor in human 
affairs to which attention has been frequently 
called; and itis not possible for a rationalistic 
theory to explain this fact. Undoubtedly the 
Jews, at least, have a history which is indis- 
solubly connected with divine agency. 

When Nehemiah and his escort arrived at 
Jerusalem, he found his worst fears more than 
realized. Before he reached the city he had 
learned of the hostility of Sanballat the Horo- 
nite, and Tobiah the Ammonite; but this only 
nerved him to greater activity in preparing for 
his work. After the usual three days of rest 
or purification, he quietly reconnoitered the 
condition of the city by night, so that his 
movements would not be observed; as doubt- 
less he did not wish to excite any special at- 
tention until he had made himself master of 
such details as would enable him to speak with 
authority. The result of his observations was 
the calling of the rulers to the work. <All 
the rulers, except the nobles of the Tekoites, 
labored arduously and enthusiastically at their 
appointed stations. 

The work had only fairly commenced when 
the opposition of the Samaritans became very 
marked. The city of Samaria was, at that 
time, held by a Persian garrison, The gov- 
ernor was Sanballat, who is called a Horonite. 
His nationality is not certain, but his position 
was one of dignity and influence. He and 
Tobiah, an Ammonite chief, were evidently in 
close alliance, though the latter was probably 
not a representative of the Persian govern- 
, ment; still, no doubt, he occupied a position 
of considerable importance. It appears that 
Sanballat had also had some kind of connec- 
tion with a sort of Arab sheik called Geshem, 
who had at his command a band of marauders 
who were always ready for just such work as 
Sanballat had under consideration. It seems 
that the latter was also allied by marriage to 
Eliashib the high priest, while Tobiah had 
married a daughter of Shechaniah. 
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NEHEMIAH’S STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 


This was a strong combination against Ne- | 
hemiah, who had little time to organize a force 
with which to meet the threatened opposition. 
But emergencies not only make men but make 
expedients also; and opposition often defeats 
its own purpose by stimulating watchfulness 
and activity in those who are opposed. Nehe- 
miah was not unconscious of the difficulties by 
which he was environed. But he was a man 
of courage and persistent determination. He 
had-also that special characteristic which is 
always the accompaniment of good general- 
ship, namely, the power to decide an important 


| matter quickly; and having once made up his 


*mind, he was not the kind of man to change it 
without cause. 

He was not long in determining that he must 
count upon the persistent opposition of San- 
ballat, Tobiah, and Geshem, and consequently 
he made his arrangements accordingly. First 
of all, he sought the guidance and help of the 
God whom he served. This was a good be- 
ginning. The work which he was aiming to 
do had back of it all a religious inspiration. 
The Temple had been rebuilt, and the city 
partially reinhabited, and the building of the 
wall was now an essential condition to secure 
that freedom of worship which was neces- 
sary to revitalize the temple service. It was 
proper, therefore, that a work which had such 
a religious aim should be inaugurated with a 
petition for help from the Divine Father. 

But Nehemiah did not rely wholly upon 
prayer. We are told that they made their 
‘‘prayer unto God and set a watch against 
their enemies day and night.’’ In other words, 
they watched as well as prayed. This is the 
true philosophy of service. We should always 
unite the divine and human in all our under- 
takings, and these can never be separated in 
the affairs of human history. The same idea 
was continued throughout all the arrangements 
which Nehemiah made for defense as well as 
for carrying on the work. Indeed, the whole 
story of rebuilding the wall is full of sugges- 
tive analogies for every kind of successful 
work. They began by clearing away the rub- 
bish in order to secure a firm foundation upon 
which to build; then all instrumentalities were 
united, while all parts of the organization were 
in touch with one another, so that, at the sig- 
nal of the trumpet, help could be secured 
wherever it was most needed. But after all, 
the most important element, perhaps, in achiev- 
ing the final success was the fact that ‘the 
people had a mind to work.’ That fact of it- 
self was more than half the battle. We may 
have every other advantage on our side, but if 
we have not a mind to work, in all probability 
we shall make little or no progress. This is 
especially true as regards the difficult work of 
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rebuilding spiritual Jerusalem. And hence 
there is little hope that very much will. be 
accomplished in the right direction unless we 
- can inspire the people with a love for the work. 
If we look simply at an individual church we 
shall have a striking illustration of what must 
be true all round the wall. No matter how 
good a preacher a church may have, no matter 
how beautiful or comfortable the church prem- 
ises may be, no matter how thoroughly united 
the people may be, and no matter how watch- 
ful and prayerful they may be, or how lovingly 
they may codperate—all this will be of little 
account if the people have not a mind for the 
work itself. Indeed, so important is this prep- 
aration of mind, that with it there is practically 
no difficulty, while without it nearly every- 
thing is a difficulty. We never see how to 
work when we do not love the work. 

As the wall began to rise, Sanballat, Tobiah, 
and Geshem attempted to bring the work into 
disrepute by making light of it. Tobiah even 
suggested that the wall they were building 


would not stand the force of a jackal if it . 


should run against it. This is nearly always 
the method of enmity when a work is in an 
uncertain stage of progress, or has in it little 
promise of ultimate success. Making light of 
it is sometimes a successful way to hinder a 
work. Many people can bear almost anything 
better than to be laughed at. But Nehemiah 
and his associates were not to be driven from 
their work because their enemies affected to 
treat it with derision. So energetically and 
continuously did everyone labor that very 
rapid progress was made at all points, and it 
soon became evident to the conspirators that 
the wall would shortly be completed if the 
work was not stopped. And after every other 
measure had failed, as a last resort, Sanballat 
and his friends sought to decoy Nehemiah into 
a conference on the Samaritan border. Per- 
haps they hoped at this conference to intimi- 
. date him, or it may have been their purpose to 
kidnap him. But to all their entreaties Nehe- 
miah had but one answer—‘‘I am doing a 
great work so that I cannot come down: why: 
should the work cease, whilst I leave it and 
come down to you?” 

This reply of Nehemiah deserves to be care- 
fully considered by all earnest workers. There 
are several steps always in a determined oppo- 
sition. The first step is generally affected in- 
difference; the next is contemptuous treatment 
of the work, if not of the workers; a third step 
is organized opposition; when this fails the 
next thing is to secure, if possible, a confer- 
ence in which everything is sure to be decided 
in favor of the intriguers. This conference 
idea was the last hope of Sanballat and his 
friends; and when their first invitation was 
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practically rejected, they sent another embod- 
ied in a formal document, which was left open 
so that the contents might be read by all. In 
this document they told Nehemiah that rumors 
were afloat that his object in rebuilding the 
wall was to enable him to lead a rebellion 
against the Persian government and finally to 
make himself king of the Jewish people. ‘The 
object of these representations was certainly 
not to influence Nehemiah himself, for by this 
time his enemies knew that he was not likely 
to be intimidated by this last cunningly de- 
vised trick. But what they expected was that 
their document would fall into the hands of 
Persian officials and others, and would prob- 
ably have the effect to place Nehemiah under 
strong suspicion of treason. This would have 
been, fatal to his enterprises. But the plot 
failed, and certain other schemes, which either 
accompanied it or followed it, were equally 
unsuccessful. 

The work continued, and finally, after fifty- 
two days, the wall was completed, though some 
days elapsed before the gates were finished and 
put into their proper places. At length, how-- 
ever, these were set up in the gateways, and 
then the work was accomplished for which 
Nehemiah had asked and obtained leave a 
Artaxerxes to visit Jerusalem. 

There are many lessons in this incident of 
Jewish history. Among these lessons may be 
mentioned the following: 

(1) The power of earnestness. One earnest 
man is more than a match for, a thousand un- 
righteous schemers. 

(2) The power of organization. Nehemiah 
had all his forces subject to a well-defined sys- 
tem which enabled him not only to bring every: 
man into service, but so to dispose of him as to 
make his service count for all he was worth. 

(3) The power of union. The work would 
never have succeeded had there not been per- 
fect unity of action. This was manifest in 
every department of the work. First of all 
there was unity in the means used. The sword 
and trowel were united and made to cooperate 
in the work. ‘The priests, workmen, and sol- 
diers made a common cause. Meantime the 
cooperation was so complete that every part of 
the work was always able to command what- 
ever assistance was needed. 

Just as soon as the wall was completed, 
Nehemiah began a reformation which finally 
marked a new era in the history of the Jewish 
people. He knew well enough that fortifica- 
tions alone would not suffice for national de- 
fense; consequently, he began to institute such 
reforms as he believed were necessary in order 
to preserve the solidarity of the Jewish com- 
munity and give strength to their national as- 
pirations. The work on the wall had brought 
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some evils into prominence, and these, with 
others, Nehemiah set himself in earnest to cor- 
rect. The poor had been oppressed by the 
Persian tribute which they had to pay, and in 
many cases they had to borrow from their rich 
neighbors. These rich nobles exacted extor- 
tionate interest, and when the poor were una- 
ble to pay it, their little holdings were seized 
and their children taken as slaves to serve their 
rich masters. This was one of the first evils 
which Nehemiah sought to reform, and the 
radical way in which he managed the case 
shows conclusively how seriously the evil was 
regarded. He abolished usury between Jew 
and Jew, but he did not stop there; he re- 
quired the money lenders to make full restitu- 
tion by restoring the mortgaged property to 
their debtors. He furthermore took measures 
to provide for an increased number of residents 
inthe city. This was an important measure in 
order to give efficiency to the means of defense. 

But a still more important movement was 
that which restored the law to its normal 
place. For more than a century and a quarter 
the law of Moses had been almost obsolete in 
the affairs of the Jewish people. ‘The teaching 
of the prophets had practically taken its place. 
. No doubt portions of the law were occasionally 
read by the prophets and others in the syna- 
gogue during the Captivity, and there was 
some effort to restore the sanctions of the law 
under Zerubbabel and Ezra; but for various 
reasons very little was accomplished in this 
respect until the governorship of Nehemiah. 
Prior to his time the law had remained exclu- 
sively in possession of the priests; and, conse- 
quently, the people knew nothing about it, 
except by oral tradition. It was, therefore, a 
great step in the right direction when the law 
was again brought into contact with the whole 
Jewish people, and they were again made to 
feel its solemn sanctions. 

At this time Ezra again came to the front. 
He was not only a priest but a scribe. His 
special function was to deal with the law, and 
it is probable that his reformation was partially 
a failure, for the reason that he insisted upon a 
rigid observance of the law before there was 
any definite organization to enforce his re- 
quirements. Under Nehemiah’s governorship 
the conditions had somewhat changed, and it 
was now possible for the two men to work to- 
gether in effecting a great reformation for the 
Jewish people. Accordingly there was a sol- 
emn recitation of the law by Ezra, during 
which the people stood up and wept; and on 
a solemn fast day the ancient covenant was re- 
_newed, and the law which Ezra had read to his 
countrymen was accepted as an authoritative 
rule of life for Israel. This covenant embraced 
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specially the strict observance of the sabbath, 
the observance of the sabbatical year and its © 
remission of debt, the payment of tithes and 
first fruits to the Levites, and a tax of one- 
third of a shekel to defray the expenses of the 
temple worship. 

When everything was in readiness a great 
festival was held for the Dedication of the Wall 
of Jerusalem. For this service the priests and 
Levites were called together from all the cities 
of Judea. These purified the walls and the 
people, while the rulers, divided into two parts, 
went round the walls in procession to the right 
and to the left, the one headed by Ezra and the 
other by Nehemiah, each being accompanied 
by priests and Levites who blew the trumpets 
and sang thanks to God. Finally the day was 
closed with sacrifices and shouts of joy from 
the people. 

After his reforms had been inaugurated, Ne- 
hemiah returned to the Persian court; but in 
the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes he again 
visited Jerusalem. At this time he found that 
some of the old evils which had been abolished 
had reappeared. But he was not the man to 
be utterly discouraged by this revival of old 
habits. He knew how deeply seated these 
habits had become, and he also understood the 


‘difficulties arising from the peculiar environ- 


ment of the people. He found the Temple was 
desecrated by the presence of Tobiah, with 
whom Eliashib, the high priest, had allied him- 
self. The Jews had also again begun to con- 
tract mixed marriages, and, to make bad worse, 
it was found that the priests were prominent 
offenders. In fact, the high priest’s own grand- 
son had married a daughter of Sanballat the 
Horonite. The result of these things was be- 
ginning to be most disastrous. The Jewish 
children were beginning to lose their native 
dialect by frequent commingling with the chil- 
dren of the surrounding nations. The sanctity 
of the sabbath was also practically destroyed in 
the interests of trade with foreigners. While 
Nehemiah did not attempt to conceal his indig- 
nation, he immediately set about the purifica- 
tion of the Temple and the gathering of the 
dispersed Levites together again, compelling 
the rulers to do them justice and the people to 
bring the tithes that were due them. He also 
strongly reproved the nobles for the profana- 
tion of the sabbath. His last reform dealt with 
the evil of the mixed marriages with the 
women of Ammon, Moab, and Ashdod. He 
exacted an oath of the offenders to abstain from 
all such alliances, and as an example to all the 
rest, expelled from the priesthood the grandson 
of Eliashib on account of his marriage with the 
daughter of Sanballat. What came of these 
energetic measures the sequel will show. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE NEW COMMUNITY. 


HERE are at least three factors which 
must be taken into account, if we are 
to understand the character of the new 

society which grew up in Judea under the 
formative influences of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
These factors are: (1) The Persian government, 
(2) The religious organization among the Jews, 
and (3) The post-exilian literature: 

The first of these has not usually received 
the attention it deserves by writers on the pe- 
riod under consideration. It must never be 
forgotten that while the Jews had been per- 
mitted to return to their native land, they 
were not permitted to occupy the position they 
did prior to the Captivity. ‘They were still 
subject to the Persian government, were com- 
pelled’ to pay tribute to that government, 
under Persian governors or satraps, while the 
officers with whom the Jews had immediate 
dealings were called pekhahs. Each satrapy 
was probably divided into districts’ and the 
pekhahs were' the governors of these petty 
provinces. 

The tribute was collected and remitted to 
the Persian king by the satraps. The amount 
assessed varied considerably in the different 
provinces, but it was everywhere an oppressive 
load upon the people. Besides the tribute in 
money there were other tributes levied, espe- 
cially of grain, while there were “custom” 
and ‘‘toll’? exacted upon merchandise, mo- 
nopolies, etc. There were probably also spe- 
cial local taxes to defray the expenses of local 
governments. 

The civil organization of the Jewish commu- 
nity was largely controlled by foreign influ- 
ence. It is certain that the chief power rested 
in the hands of the pekhah, and generally the 
-pekhahs were foreigners, though occasionally 
some of them were natives who had been in 
the king’s service. The cases of Zerubbabel 
and Nehemiah were exceptional, and there is 
no evidence that Ezra ever occupied the posi- 
tion of a pekhah. But even Zerubbabel and 
Nehemiah were governors under the authority 
of their Persian masters. They held commis- 
sions for certain purposes, and had authority 
to do certain things, but beyond these commis- 
sions they were not allowed to go. In short, 
the Jewish community, from a civil point of 
view, was no longer Jewish at all, except so far 
as the people themselves were concerned ; and 
even the people, by intermarriage with the 
foreigners, gradually lost some things which 
distinguished them from other communities. 
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One thing, however, must be kept in mind 
while studying this period of Jewish history. 
At this time the new community was more of 
a church than a nation. The work of Ezra 
was chiefly religious, and, though Nehemiah 
exercised civil authority over the people, the 
work which he did was also mainly intended 
for religious development. The Temple was 
the center of everything pertaining to the na- 
tional life, and this made the high priest a 
most important functionary, as it practically 
placed him at the head of the whole com- 
munity. His office was hereditary, and this 
fact gave rise to a sort of religious dynasty, 
which finally, after the break-up of the Persian 
empire, placed the high priest in the position 
of a petty Jewish monarch. It is evident that 
his influence was not so potential in the days 
of Ezra and Nehemiah as it afterward became. 
Indeed, Ezra does not even mention the high 
priest. As he himself was a priest it is not 
improbable that he discharged the duties of 
his office, at least so far as he deemed it neces- 
sary to do so, withont recognizing the high 
priest of the regular line; and there are strong 
evidences that Nehemiah paid very little atten- 
tion to the high priest’s authority, as he cer- 
tainly, in one instance at least, acted directly 
in opposition to the high priest’s wishes. 

The ordinary priests are, for the most part, 
clearly distinguished from the Levites in the 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The former 
represent a superior class, occupying a position 
somewhere between kings and princes and 
nobles and rulers. They are sometimes called 
the sons of Aaron, and evidently were held in 
high esteem by the people during the Captiv- 
ity as well as after the Return. It is worthy of 
remark that at the time of the Return the 
number of priests was 4,289, being practically 
one-tenth of the whole company; and yet there 
were only four families represented in this 
number, namely, Jedaiah, Immer, Pashur, and 
Harim. However, during the high priesthood 
of Joshua and Jehoiakim, the number of fam- 
ilies had grown to twenty-two. Ezra brought 
with him to Jerusalem two priestly families, 
one of the line of Eleazar and the other of the 
line of Ithamar. It is well here to notice the 
important fact that while the Book of Chroni- 
cles speaks of sixteen families belonging to the 
line of Eleazar, and eight to that of Ithamar, 
Ezekiel confines the priesthood to the ‘‘ sons 
of Zadok,’’ thereby limiting the priestly claims 
to one branch of the Eleazar line. As Ezekiel 
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wrote during the Exile it is probable that some 
change had taken place in the priesthood suc- 
cession, and, as there was no temple service 
during that period, this change may have been 
for the purpose of reducing the number of 
priests. 

The Levites had certain functions to perform, 
but they occupied a very subordinate position. 
/During the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, there 
were three inferior orders under the priests. 
These were: (1) Levites, (2) singers and porters, 
(3) Nethinim, or those who were the servants 
of the Levites. At the return from the Cap- 
tivity there were only 74 Levites compared 
with the 4,289 priests, while Ezra had consid- 
erable difficulty in persuading 38 Levites to 
accompany him when he went to Jerusalem. 
In the list of those who sojourned in Jerusa- 
lem, we find only 284 Levites (including the 
singers) and 1,192 priests. 

Another most important class was the scribes. 
These, in the later meaning of the term, had 
their origin, no doubt, during the Exile. The 
sopher, or scribe, was the title of the state 
official at the royal court, and his position was 
that of a secretary or chronicler. However, 
during the time of the Exile, an order grew 
up called Sopherim, the Hebrew for scribes, 
and their functions were to guard, transcribe, 
and interpret the sacred oracles. It must be 
remembered that at the same time the syna- 
gogue worship had its origin. The loss of the 
Temple was partly supplied by these extem- 
porized places of worship; and, as these places 
were doubtless quite numerous, in order to 
meet the convenience of the scattered captives, 
and as each one of .these synagogues would 
need one copy at least of the sacred writings 
then in existence (especially the Pentateuch), 
it is easy to see how a number of persons would 
necessarily be employed in transcribing, read- 
ing, and annotating the sacred literature of the 
Jews, during the entire period of the Exile. 
Ezra’s training was in this school, and it is not 
surprising that the order to which he belonged 
was perpetuated in the new community after 
the Return. Though the Temple had been re- 
built, there was still need for a considerable 
amount of clerical work in connection with the 
extensive organization of the priests and Le- 
vites. A record had to be kept of the payment 
of tithes and offerings for the maintenance of 
the Temple service, and there was also need for 
other secretarial work. The synagogues were 
transplanted from Babylonia to Judea, and, 
consequently, each of these synagogues still re- 
quired at least one copy of the sacred oracles. 
This fact alone made the sopher a necessity. 

Gradually, however, the most important func- 
tion of the scribes became that of interpreta- 
tion, They not only transcribed the law, but 
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they were also its expounders. When Ezra — 
read the law from the pulpit of wood the peo- 
ple were made to understand it by those who 
stood beside him. It is probable that Ezra 
gave the meaning first, and then this was com- 
municated to the people who listened, in the 
languages with which they were most familiar; 
for it must be remembered that, at this time, 
at least three dialects of the Semitic language 
were spoken by the Jews, namely, the Aramaic, 
Babylonian, and Hebrew. It is probable also 
that many spoke the Canaanite or Phcenician 
language. And as Nehemiah found that the 
children of those who had married women of 
Ashdod, Ammon, and Moab could not speak 
the Jewish language, but only a sort of mixture 
of that language and the language of Ashdod, 
it is probable that toward the close of the goy- 
ernorship of Nehemiah there was, growing out 
of the confusion of tongues, considerable dif- 
ficulty with reference to the true meaning of 
the sacred canon. The scribes were generally 
learned men, able to speak fluently most, if not 
all, of the languages in common use. They 
were also necessarily familiar with the Book of 
the Law. Not only were they engaged in read- 
ing and expounding this book, but they also 
frequently transcribed it. 

This brings us to the consideration of the 
third influential factor in developing the new 
Jewish community. Much has been written 
concerning post-exilian literature, but most of 
this has been been based upon pure conjecture. 
This much, however, is fairly certain: the Old 
Testament Canon was settled during the time 
of Ezra, and certainly not later than the time 
of Malachi. If, as is generally believed, Ezra 
was chiefly concerned in the foundation of this 
canon, he may haye lived long enough to add 
to his work the last of the Old Testament 
prophets. 

There are many traditions connected with 
both Ezra and Nehemiah as regards the final 
settlement of the Old Testament Canon. It 
was believed by the early fathers that when 
the originals of Scripture were burned with the 
Temple, Ezra was inspired by the Holy Spirit 
to restore the Law and the Prophets, and to 
write or authenticate the books which followed 
these. Another tradition affirms that Ezra, or 
Ezra and Nehemiah, instituted the Great Syna- 
gogue, numbering 120 associates, and that it 
was in conjunction with them that the Old 
Testament Canon was settled. This tradition, 
however, was confined to the Talmud and finds 
no support in the Canonical or Apocryphal 
Scriptures. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
any such synagogue really existed for the pur- 
pose indicated, and it is more than doubtful 
whether either Ezra or Nehemiah had any- 
thing to do with such an institution. Recently 
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a school of critics has arisen whose views are 
totally at variance with the’ traditional no- 
tions concerning the Old Testament Scriptures. 
These critics do not hesitate to invent an edi- 
tor whenever his services are needed, and, con- 
sequently, they do not find much difficulty in 
placing the origin of Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah in the second century before Christ, 
and in asserting that the three books were 
originally one and by the same editor. 

However, this fanciful view has very little to 
support it. The traditional view assumes that 
the three books were originally distinct, that 
their true editor was Ezra, and that only a few 
additions were made after his time. While this 
view is more reasonable than that suggested 
by some extreme higher critics, it is, however, 
open to objections which are not easily over- 
come. Nevertheless, it is highly probable that 
Ezra either wrote in whole or in part the Books 
of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
besides collecting, editing, and arranging the 
whole Jewish Scriptures, in one canon, under 
the threefold division of the Law, the Proph- 
ets, and the Hagiographa. In performing this 
work he is supposed to have added those pas- 
sages which cannot have been written by the 
authors whose names the books bear, such as 
the account of the death and burial of Moses. 
It is believed, also, that Ezra wrote several 
of the Psalms, especially the one hundred and 
nineteenth. 

For the benefit of the general reader, it ought, 
however, to be distinctly stated that the time 
and place of fixing the canon cannot be defin- 
itely determined; nor is it certainly known who 
was chiefly instrumental in effecting this work. 
That which concerns us most is the fact that 
the canon was settled some time toward the 
close of the fifth century before Christ. Some 
have thought that the Prophet Malachi may 
have assisted Ezra in editing and arranging 
the books of the Old Testament; but even the 
name of this prophet is uncertain, and some 
‘have identified him with Ezra. Evidently his 
testimony fits well the condition of things 
found at Jerusalem at the time of Nehemiah’s 
second visit there, and it is probable that his 
prophecy falls within the closing days of the 
fifth century, or about 400 B.C. In any case 
the Prophet Malachi properly connects the Old 
Covenant with the New, and this view of the 
matter is distinctly emphasized by the fact that 
the prophet predicts the coming of John the 
Baptist as the Elijah of the new dispensation, 
and as the forerunner of him who was to be the 
great deliverer of Israel, the Shiloh to come, to 
whom, more or less, all the prophets refer. 

In any case it is inconceivable that several of 
the Old Testament books were not written till 
‘more than two hundred years later, and that 
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the canon was not settled until the first part of 
the second century before Christ. The divine 
factor in Jewish history ceased to be so prom- 
inent after the days of Malachi, and it is 
scarcely probable that the remarkable provi- 
dence which always guided in Jewish affairs 
would have left to uninspired men, and to a 
period when the divine presence was no longer 
especially assured, the important matter of de- 
termining the canon which was to be practi- 
cally settled for all future time. Another fact 
needs to be very strongly emphasized. The 
whole hypothesis upon which those critics build 
who contend for a late period in settling the 
canon is a pure assumption, and virtually begs 
the very question in controversy. We are told 
that the period following after 4oo B. C. was one 
of considerable literary activity, and that this 
was just the time when we ought to look for 
such a work to be done as that of settling the 
canon. But the Jewish Scriptures were nearly 
all written in Hebrew, and it is well known 
that the Hebrew soon ceased to be the lan- 
guage of the people, and whatever literary ac- 
tivity there was certainly did not show itself 
in a Hebrew literature. Most of the works of 
the subsequent period was written in Aramaic 
or Greek, but the Old Testament Canon was 
written not only in Hebrew (except a few por- 
tions in Aramaic, belonging to the Exilic 
period or to the period of Ezra and Nehemiah), 
but in such Hebrew characters as were used 
during the time of Ezra and Nehemiah — char- 
acters which no doubt had a Chaldaic origin, 
and were introduced by Ezra, who was familiar 
with both Hebrew and Chaldee. He used the 
‘‘square’’ or Assyrian character, with certain 
modifications, probably to distinguish the sa- 
cred books which he edited from the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, which re- 
tained the old Phoenico-Hebraic letters. How- 
ever, a still more probable hypothesis is that he 
used the Babylonian characters because the 
people, during the Exile, had become more fa- 
miliar with these characters than the Archaic 
letters of the Phoenician type. He, no doubt, 
wished to facilitate the study of the books in 
the collection, and therefore, caused his copies 
to be made in characters best known to the 
people at that time. ; 

It is no argument to say that this same char- 
acter is still used in Hebrew copies of the Bi- 
ble, and, therefore, the canon might have been 
made sometime after the days of Ezra. This 
is quite true, but it proves nothing. If the 
‘‘square’’ character was used as early as the 
days of Ezra, then it is certain that Ezra could 
have edited the canonical books; that is the 
only point upon which it is necessary to insist; 
and this fact once established, the evidence is 
very strong that Ezra had much to do with 
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determining and editing the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. 

There is one thing, however, that needs to be 
emphasized with respect to this matter. Un- 
doubtedly the ‘square’ character was brought 
from Babylon, and the people were familiar 


with it during the Captivity and immediately © 


afterward. .Now, it is not probable that they 
went back to the old character for two hundred 
years and then returned to the new during the 
second century before Christ. Such a notion is 
as absurd as it is unhistorical. But if Ezra and 
. Nehemiah introduced the new character into 
Judea, it is easy to see how it may have con- 
tinued in use even to the present time. But if 
an interval is allowed, as some contend for, 
then it is inconceivable that the Babylonian 
character would again be adopted. This fact 
is alone sufficient to make it highly probable 
that the canon was settled in the days of Ezra. 

The reference to the Samaritan Pentateuch 
suggests the origin of the Samaritan temple 
which was erected on Mount Gerizim. Just 
how this temple came to be built is not certain. 
Reference has already been made to Nehemiah’s 
‘treatment of the high priest’s grandson who 
married Sanballat’s daughter. This act showed 
treasonable alliance with Nehemiah’s enemy; it 
violated the rule laid down against mixed mar- 
riages; it also compromised the purity of the 
high-priestly house. It was no doubt for these 
reasons that Nehemiah chased the offender 
away. Josephus refers to a certain Manasse, 
the brother of Jaddua, who took to wife Ni- 
kaso, the daughter of the Cuthean Sanballat. 
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Refusing to put his wife away, he was expelled 
from Jerusalem by the Jewish nobles and took 
refuge with the Samaritans, among whom, asa 
member of the high-priestly family, he set up a 
rival temple and priesthood upon Mount Geri- 
zim. However, Josephus assigns this to the 
period of Alexander the Great, but there is con- 
clusive evidence that long before Alexander’s 
time the Samaritan worship had been fully es- 
tablished; and, as it is well known that the 
chronology of Josephus is sadly at fault in 
many places, it is probable that this incident 
which he relates may be identified with the 
grandson of Eliashib. 

But be that as it may, it is certain that a 
temple was built upon Mount Gerizim and that 
this tended to widen the breach between the 
Jews and Samaritans, which continued during 
subsequent history and was certainly not healed 
even in the days of Jesus Christ. The Samari- 


‘tan temple upon Mount Gerizim was destroyed 


by John Hyrcanus about 109 B.C. The re- 
mains of a temple are still to be found upon 
Mount Gerizim, and a small band of Samaritans 
still hold an annual sacrifice in its ruins. The 
oldest copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch is in 
possession of this little band of less than one 
hundred, who claim to be the genuine rem- 
nant of the Samaritans who once occupied the 
land. Meantime the Jews have been scattered 
throughout the civilized world; but amid ali 
the changes which have taken place in their 
native land, the tribe of Judah remained intact 
until Shiloh came, and even now the tribe 
retains many of its original characteristics. 


CHAPTER XII. 
RECAPITULATORY SURVEY. 


F ever an ideal failed to be realized it was 
in the case of the Jewish people. There 
can be no doubt about the divine purpose 

in the Captivity. The nation had grievously 
sinned and God punished them for their sin; 
but he meant this punishment to result in their 
good, This was really the keynote in all the 
prophecies both before and during the Exile. 
Isaiah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Habakkuk, Zech- 
ariah, Obadiah, and Ezekiel all had a note in 
their prophecies which looked to a regenerated 
society of the Jewish people that would illus- 
trate a glorious period in the Jewish history. 
There was to be a night of weeping —the long, 
painful Captivity —but joy would come with 
the morning, when they should return to their 
native land rejoicing, rebuild the Temple, reés- 
tablish the ancient worship, and again serve 
the God of their fathers. 

This was the high ideal, and while all the 





prophets contributed more or less to creating 
it, Ezekiel, probably, more than any of the 
others, depicted it in glowing language. His 
temple was even more glorious than that of 
Solomon; his new society was a step in adyance 
of either the old Israelitish commonwealth or 
the kingdom. It is true that he did not con- 
fine his vision to the period immediately after 
the Return. His look was far down the ages. 
He saw the cotning glories of Messiah’s reign 
and the spiritual temple which should be built 
out of the “lively stones”? of the men and 
women in Christ Jesus. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be doubted that he, as well as the other 
prophets mentioned, gave an ideal picture of 
what the Jews would be. immediately after the 
return from their Babylonian Captivity. 
Doubtless much of the optimistic language 
used by the prophets was intended for encour- 
agement; and it must not be forgotten that 


“RESULTS OF PERSIAN DOMINATION. 


most of this language is not so much in the 
form of a forecast. as to what would actually 
take place, as in the form of an inspiring ideal 
to which the Jews could attain if they would 
learn the lessons aright which had been taught 
them. But be this as it may, it is certain that 
the ideal was not realized, for there was dis- 
appointment from the very beginning of the 
chapter to the end of it. 

After all, no one need be surprised at this 
result. God can never give us less than the 
highest ideals. This he does in Christianity, 
and yet there is failure everywhere in realizing 
his ideals. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. Men and women are weak. The human 
side is always breaking down, however high its 
aim may be. God inspires by placing before 
us noble ends to be achieved and lofty ideals, 
but, alas, we fail to reach the one or to realize 
the other. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the Jewish 
return was not equal to the glowing pictures of 
prophetic vision; nor even to the hopes of the 
Jews themselves. It is true that at the very 
start from Babylon there was an apparent lack 
of enthusiasm, and it is certainly somewhat 
remarkable that many of the exiles utterly re- 
fused to leave with Zerubbabel. They gave of 
their substance to help their brethren who were 
going, but it is estimated that less than half of 
the captives availed themselves of the privilege 
granted by the edict of Cyrus. It is freely 
admitted that when those who returned first 
‘reached Jerusalem there was something of 
the feeling manifested which had been fore- 
shadowed by the prophets. But this did not 
last long. The opposition of the Samaritans 
very soon made the work of rebuilding both 
onerous and dangerous, and soon the first earn- 
est zeal was exhausted; and the people lapsed 
into either indifference or else into such a state 
of discouragement that the whole undertaking 
came very near failing entirely; and had it 
not been for the earnest exhortations of the 
‘prophets Haggai and Zechariah, it is probable 
the rebuilding would not have commenced in 
the second year of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
if, indeed, it would ever have commenced at 
all. There were at least three causes which 
hindered physical progress: 

(1) The Persian oppression. This was mainly 
in the tribute exacted. In other respects the 
Persian domination was not tyrannical. Still 
it was a great impediment to national prosper- 
ity in very many ways. Liberty is worth a 
great deal as an inspiration. The Jews were 
laboring under the disadvantage of conscious 
national servitude. Nothing breaks the spirit 
of a people sooner than such a load as the Jews 
had to carry; and yet this fact has not received 
the attention it deserves from historians in 
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treating the period now under consideration. 
It was really next to impossible for the Jewish 
civilization to rise to a high level during the 
Persian domination; and this fact at once 
sharply antagonizes the notion that the period © 
after the Exile was one of considerable literary 
activity. The people were, for the most part, 
poor, and apparently there was very little am- 
bition among them to excel in anything that 
promised physical and intellectual progress, 

(2) Another factor entered largely into the 
general stagnation which characterized the 
Jews after their return. This was the opposi- 
tion of the Samaritans. It must be remem- 
bered that Samaria was always very close at 
hand, and every movement of the Jews was 
constantly watched by the Samaritans, who 
had nothing but enmity for their returned 
neighbors. It is not difficult to understand 
how this fact must have operated to hinder 
the Jews from making any worthy develop- 
ment. The real danger to be feared from the 


. Samaritans was not so great as the annoyance 


which they caused. They were a source of, 
considerable anxiety, and certainly made the 
Jewish position anything but a bed of roses. 

(3) It must be said, however, that the Jews 
were themselves greatly to blame for the de- 
plorable state to which they were reduced. 
While they dgubtless learned something dur- 
ing their captivity that was profitable, they 
brought with them from Babylon many vices. 
Among these vices may be mentioned the op- 
pression of the poor by the rich. There were a 
few rich nobles, and from these the poor had 
to borrow in order to be able to pay tribute 
and have something upon which to live. The 
per cent exacted by these money lenders was 
exorbitant, and, as the poor man often pledged 
himself as security, he frequently had to sur- 
render himself as a slave in order to meet the 
debt which he had contracted. The Mosaic 
law made provision for the release of a debtor 
at the end of a prescribed period, but during 
the Captivity the sabbatical year was not ob- 
served, and even after the Return it was diffi- 
cult to reinstate it as it had existed before the 
Exile. This made the system referred to yery 
oppressive, and it was one of the things that 
Nehemiah attempted to reform as soon as the 
wall was completed. 

From a religious point of view the condition 
of the people upon the whole was improved 
after the Return. It is true, there was much 
sluggishness, coldness, and even waywardness 
during the very best days. The Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah leave no doubt concerning this 
matter. ‘The tendency to intermarry with for- 
eigners seemed to be almost irrepressible. This 
sin invaded even the priesthood, and it was 
probably this fact which made it necessary on 
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the part of the Divine Father to close the Old 
Testament Canon with the Prophet Malachi, 
whose prophecies were almost certainly de- 
livered immediately after the second visit of 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem. The character of his 
prophecies exactly suits the state of things 
which existed when Nehemiah returned, after 
his year’s absence at the Persian court. Evi- 
dently the prophet regarded the priesthood as 
having become thoroughly corrupt. He states 
that they were offering polluted bread upon the 
altar. And he declares that the Lord had no 
longer any pleasure in them, neither would he 
receive an offering at their hands. Surely it 
is a remarkable fact that the Old Testament 
should close with an intimation that the priest- 
hood of the Jewish people could no longer pre- 
vail with God, and that the only hope of the 
nation was in the return to the law of Moses, 
and a promise that God would send Elijah, the 
prophet, before the great and terrible day of 
reckoning should finally come. 

There were, however, at least three decided 
religious gains which came to the Jews out of 
their captivity: . 

(1) They were completely cured of their 
idolatry. Prior to the Exile this was their 
besetting sin, and it was for this more than for 
anything else that they were carried away into 
captivity. After their return they seemed to 
have had no more desire to worship strange 
gods. Their zeal. for the true God may not 
have always been very earnest. It is probable 
that the religious flame did not often reach a 
very high point; indeed it is certain that much 
of their religious life, even under the inspiring 
counsels of Ezra and Nehemiah, was not at any 
time very intense. Nevertheless, even when at 
the lowest tide, there was no return to idolatry. 
No doubt the people had seen enough idolatry 
in Babylonia to satisfy them. There they be- 
held it in its most disgusting forms, and while 
in some instances they practiced it during the 
Captivity, they were undoubtedly decided mon- 
otheists ever after the Return. 

This fact has a curious significance when 
viewed in connection with the rejection of 
Christ by the Jews. They had no patience at 
all with any kind of polytheism after the days 
of the Exile; and when Jesus. of Nazareth 
claimed to be the Son of God and, therefore, 
worthy of worship, the Jews at once regarded 
this claim as equivalent to a species of polythe- 
ism, and nothing of this kind was tolerable 
after the days of the Captivity. Misunder- 
standing the true character of our Divine Lord, 
all the later traditions of the Jews compelled 
them to reject his claim, for they could not 
consistently allow anyone to share the honors 
which they regarded as belonging exclusively 
to Jehovah. 





RESTORATION OF THE LAW. 


(2) There was at least a partial return to the 
sanctions of the law of the Lord. During the 
Captivity, sacrifice and three great sacrificial 
feasts, namely, the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
the Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of Taberna- 
cles were discontinued, though the three feasts 
were commanded to be celebrated in the one 
place where the Lord ‘‘ placed his name.’ The 
removal to a foreign country made it necessary 
to end the sabbatical year and such laws as re- 
lated to it, as well as the feasts just mentioned. 
It was, therefore, the aim of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah to reéstablish, as soon as possible, what 
had so long been neglected; and it was a great 
triumph for these reformers when they suc- 
ceeded in getting the people to accept again 
the law of the Lord as the rule of their lives. 
And, in view of recent discussions, it is worthy 
of remark that the law to which Ezra called 
the attention of the people was a law which, at 
that time, was written. We are told that 
Zerubbabel ‘‘ builded the altar of the God of 
Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon, as z¢ 
is written in the Law of Moses, the man of 
God.” ! Again, we are told that ‘‘they kept 
the Feast of Tabernacles, as it ts written, and 
offered the daily burnt offerings by number, ac- 
cording to the custom, as the duty of every day 
required.’? Surely this is a reference to Num- 
bers xxviii, 11-15. It is furthermore stated 
that ‘‘they set the priests in their divisions 
and the Levites in their courses for the service 
of God, which is at Jerusalem, as 7¢ is written 
in the Book of Moses.’ This is an allusion to © 
Numbers viii, 9-15. From these statements the 
proof is conclusive that, in the days of Ezra, 
there was in existence what was called the 
“‘Law of Moses”’ or ‘the Book of Moses,’’ and 
that this was written so that it could be re- 
ferred to and quoted from whenever it was 
necessary to do so. 

In this connection it may be well to mention 
that even Ezekiel was well acquainted with the 
Levitical legislation, and must have regarded 
the Book of Deuteronomy as a part of the 
Pentateuch in his day. In food, he clearly 
discriminated between that which was defiled, 
or ceremonially unclean, and that which he 
had a right, by the law, to eat. And this 
being true, a late origin of the Pentateuch is 
inconceivable. In fact, a careful study of the 
Prophets and the later Jewish writings makes 
it practically impossible to deny the existence 
of the written Law of Moses in a book during 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. ‘This book 
was no doubt edited at the time the Old Tes- 
tament Canon was completed, but only such - 
additions were made as were necessary to comi- 
plete the historical parts. Ezra and Nehemiah . 


1 Ezra iii, 2, 


THE MESSIAH FORESHADOWED. 


added nothing to the law itself. They were 
not lawmakers, but executors of the law. (The 
people were law breakers, and the two reform- 
ers aimed to reéstablish the law as the rule of 
individual and national life. Their position 
was very much the same as that of a religious 
reformer of the present day, who seeks to re- 


store the primitive Gospel in its purity and. 


simplicity. He has no new Gospel to intro- 
duce, but the old Gospel as it was preached by 
the apostles of Jesus Christ. He has no new 
commandments to enforce, but the old com- 
mandments of our Lord and his apostles. He 
has no new church to establish, but he aims 
to reproduce, as far as is possible in the new 
conditions of society, the old church which 
had its beginning at Jerusalem and its further 
development during the apostolic age. 

Ezra and Nehemiah were zealous for the 
law, and their reformation consisted mainly 
in emphasizing its importance, and securing 
obedience to it. Some have thought that there 
was too much rigidity in their contention and 
that a few of their requirements were illiberal 
in the extreme. But it must be remembered 
that the whole Jewish system was pivoted on 
the law, and that any failure with respect to its 
sanctions could not be otherwise than disas- 
trous. Such a failure was like moving the cen- 
ter of gravity from the whole political, moral, 
and religious sphere, the result of which could 
only end in complete confusion and national 
ruin. Even the enforcement of the law, with 
- respect to the prohibition of marriage with for- 

eigners, was a necessity in view of the import- 
ance of keeping the Jews a separate people. 
This separation was essential to the fulfillment 
of the Messianic redemption. The Coming 
One, or the Yaveh of the Old Testament, was 
identified by the prophets with the tribe of 
Judah, and it was, therefore, a part of the 
divine purpose that this tribe, at least, should 
be preserved in its integrity until Shiloh had 
come. ‘There was nothing, therefore,sin either 
the government of Ezra or of Nehemiah which 
was not in harmony with thé providential 
scheme which God was working out through 
the Jewish people. 

(3) The Captivity restored to the Jewish 
community something of the ancient religious 
prominence of the Jewish system. It has been 
remarked that the priesthood came distinctly 
into power soon after the Return, During the 
fifty silent years, to which attention was called 
in a previous chapter, there can be no doubt 
about the fact that the priests and Levites 
came to be regarded as important factors in the 
new Jewish community; and while these finally 
fell into the disfavor of both Nehemiah and 
Malachi, there is abundant evidence that the 
people still largely followed them as their 
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duly authorized spiritual leaders. Undoubtedly 
they came to be leaders in almost every re- 
spect. Their influence was subsequently some- 
what abridged by the rise of the Sopherim, or 
scribes, a class which ultimately became very 
powerful in all the affairs of the Jewish people. 
But during the time of Ezra and Nehemiah the 
priests and Levites represented the religious 
aspirations of the Jews. It must be confessed 
that these aspirations failed to realize the high 
ideal of the Mosaic law, but it is probable that 
the law never was fully realized in the life of 
the people. This is one of the reasons why a 
Divine Deliverer was necessary. The Apostle 
Paul tells us that ‘‘ what the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and as an offering for sin, condemned sin 
in theflesh; that the requirements of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after - 
the flesh, but after the spirit.’? From this it 
would seem that, on account of the weakness 
of the flesh, the fulfillment of the requirentents 
of the law*by the Jews was practically an im- 
possibility, and that its fulfillment was reserved 
for us who “‘ walk not after the flesh, but after 
the spirit’’; and, furthermore, that it can be 
fulfilled in us only because God’s Son has 
“condemned sin in the flesh,” and through 
“«the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus” 
has made us “free from the law of sin and 
death.”’ 

Hence, notwithstanding the repeated failures 
of the Jews to keep the law of Moses, it is nev- 
ertheless true that the community became a 
much more distinctly religious organization 
than it was at any time during the period of 
the kingdom. The latter was practically a pa- 
renthesis in Jewish history. It had no proper 
place in the Mosaic economy; and, conse- 
quently, the new community was, in its organi- 
zation, decidedly more primitive than was the 
kingdom. However, the realization of the. 
high ideal was not reached at any time during 
the whole period of Jewish history. The 
prophets had called the people to a truly 
higher spiritual life. These flaming teachers 
emphasized righteousness as of much more 
value than ceremonial exactitude. But, after 
all, they regarded the letter of the law as 
expressive of what that righteousness should 
be. It was the faulty inner life more than 
the outward observance that the prophets con- 
demned. 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah contain no 
specific reference to the Messianic hope of the 
Jewish nation. Evidently the work of the two 
great reformers was confined to the immediate 
necessity of the Jewish people. Under their 
potént influence we see a gradual return to the 
old order of things which existed prior to the 
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establishment of the kingdom. The chief 
place among the people passes from the son of 
David to the high priest. Prophecy begins to 
give place to the absolute reign of the written 
law, while the influence of the scribe is clearly 
seen dawning upon the race. The story of 
Ezra and Nehemiah marks practically a new 
period in the history of the Jews. Legislation 
takes the place of the monarchy, and the sov- 
ereignty of the law rules everywhere among 
the Jews, whether in Babylon, Judea, Egypt, 
or in any other lands. Judaism is no longer 
confined to Palestine, but soon becomes a 
power in many other parts of the world; and 
wherever it goes it takes its governor with it, 
namely, the written law. 











A NEW DISPENSATION BEGINS. 


It is pleasing, however, to know that the 
final word of revelation, through Malachi, rep- 
resents Jehovah, first, as a loving Father and 
Ruler of this people; second, as the supreme 
God and Father of all, and third, as their 
righteous and final Judge; and, as Malachi 
clearly indicates, the coming of John the Bap- 
tist,-as well as the coming of the ‘‘Son of 
righteousness with healing in his wings,’’ his 
last words practically bridge over the four 
hundred silent years (which followed the clos- 
ing of the Old Testament Canon until the com- 
ing of the Messiah) with a. distinct promise of 
the new age to which all Jewish history had 
been but a prelude. The types and shadows 
all have their fulfillment in Christ. 








BLESSED FUTURE. 


BOOK X. 
FROM THE CLOSE OF THE OLD ERA TO THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW. 


BY REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


CHAPTER. I. 
THE BOOKS CALLED “APOCRYPHA.” 


E have come to a period in the ‘history 
of the Bible which someone has fan- 
cifully called the ‘‘four silent centu- 

ries.’? By this phrase it is meant that, between 
the history in the Old Testament and the 
beginning of the New Testament, there is a 
period estimated as about four hundred years. 
But, in truth, this period is partly covered, in 
bold, figurative outline, by the Book of Daniel. 
And, in the books of the Apocrypha, which 
are more frequently printed in Bibles pub- 
lished in England than in those published by 
the American Bible Society, these 400 years 
are in a great measure covered. A_ short 
account of the books of the Apocrypha will 
be found farther on in this chapter. These 
centuries are not silent in any other sense than 
that their history scarcely comes into the Old 
Testament or the New. They are centuries 
crowded with movements, of which the history 
is well known, and which is of the first impor- 
tance to Israel and to the world. For we have 
now come to a period when Israel, which has 
been separated from all the world, is to become 
the point of union of all races. We have seen 
an Israel, thus far, whose prophets have gen- 
erally deprecated all connection with outside 
nations. They have taught that Israel is a 
peculiar people, holding special relations with 
the supreme God. But when we ‘begin to read 
our New Testament, we find that Herod, who 
is king of the Jews, is but the ruler appointed 
by the Roman empire, mistress of all the 
nations of the West. We find Palestine, more 
than ever the Holy Land, traversed by cara- 
vans, which belong to a system of trade 
uniting Asia, Africa, and Europe. We find 
this land studded with Greek cities, bearing 
Greek names. The Salem of Melchizedek, the 
Zion of David, has received the Greek name 
Hierosolyma, which we call Jerusalem. We 
find Jesus of Nazareth speaking Greek famil- 
iarly, perhaps as his accustomed language.! 


1Dr. Alexander Roberts, professor in the University 
of St. Andrews has treated this subject fully in his 
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We find Jewish merchants and bankers, and 
colonies of other Jews, in all the important 
cities of the busy western world. These men, 
by the time of Christ, had established syna- 
gogues in most of those cities. From those 
synagogues yearly offerings to. Jerusalem flow 
dutifully up regularly to the Temple.. And the 
Jerusalem, which in David’s time was a for- 
tress which defied him for years, the Jerusalem 
which in later years shook off so many attacks 
from the East and from the South, is now a 


‘place where men gather from every section of 


the world as it is known in the geography of 
their day.. Here are Medes, and Elamites, and 
Persians—men, indeed, from almost every 
country in Asia; here are Egyptians, and Lyb- 
ians, and Cyrenians, and who shall say how 
many representatives from Africa?—here are 
Greeks and Romans from Europe. When our 
Lord is crucified, at the instance of Asiatic 
priests, a file of European soldiers is ordered 
to do their bidding, and an African bears the 
cross on which hé is to die. The craft of Asia, 
the. strength of Europe, and the submission of 
Africa appear together in the moment which is 
the crisis of the salvation of the world. 

_ In the following chapters we are to trace the 
steps of the history which opened Israel to all 
mankind. And these four centuries, in the 
larger sense, are not silent. There are records, 
not so full as we could wish, but not insuffi- 
cient, from which we can trace their unfolding, 
of which the results are remarkable. 

Doctor Stanley, the distinguished Dean of 
Westminster, has called attention to the re- 
newal, by which all the religious systems of all 
the world were awakened in the period which 
marked the return of the Jewish leaders, from 
captivity. Confucius, to this hour the greatest 
leader of Chinese thought, could have met 


book, ‘‘Greek the Language of Christ and His Apos- 
tles,’’ London, 1888, 8vo. ‘‘ The one great literary labor 
of his life has been,” he tells us, ‘‘‘to convince the 
world that Greek was the language habitually made 
use of by Christ in his public teaching.’ ” 
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and talked with Ezra, who reduced the Jewish 
Scriptures and system to their present form. 
The religion of Zoroaster, which was the reli- 
gion of Cyrus, received its last important de- 
velopment in the same century. 
with whom originated the idealism of Greece, 
as we know Greek thought, was born in the 
year 470 B.C. That is, it seems probable that 
Socrates, who was the contemporary of the 
prophet Malachi, was born before Confucius 
died. It thus appears that the century which 
witnessed the establishment of Judea as a 
province of the empire of Cyrus, was a century 
of critical importance in the religious develop- 
“ment of all the great systems of the world’s 
faith. 

There is no immediate connection between 
the work, in India, of Sakya Muni or ‘“‘ Bud- 
dha,’’ with the religious systems which have 
been referred to. But, considering the impor- 
tance which his life has since held in the his- 
tory of mankind, we must recollect that this 
life also comes into the century which we are 
now studying. In the recent enthusiasm of 
western scholars for the study of Buddhism 
every effort has been made to show that the 
system of Buddha very early affected the 
thought of Palestine and of Greece. Very lit- 
tle has been really achieved by this effort. 
Perhaps the most interesting suggestion which 
it has made is in the inquiry whether the 
Apostle Nathanael had not played with Bud- 
dhism, and whether the Savior did not refer to 
this when he said to Nathanael, ‘‘I saw thee 
under the fig tree.’? Some have supposed that 
he here made a reference to the Bodhi, the 
Ficus religiosa, which is the symbol of Bud- 
dhism, somewhat as the cross is the symbol of 
Christianity. 

There seems very little probability that Bud- 
dhism had worked its way to the West in the 
four centuries under our view. But there is no 
doubt that the religious philosophy of Socrates 
and his pupils affected the life of all the peo- 
ple, Jews or Gentiles, with whom the Savior 
and newborn Christianity had to do. Socrates 
was a pure theist, who believed in one unseen 
Spirit as the Ruler of mankind. He would 
have been more than delighted had any good 
fortune brought to him any one of the noblest 
psalms of David. His religion and that of 
Plato, who records it, are so purely spiritual 
that the early Christian fathers constantly call 
them ‘Christians before Christ,’’ and try to 
show what cannot be shown—that they had 
read the Hebrew prophecies of the Messiah. 
Such was the greatest religious teacher of 
Europe, whose religious philosophy was work- 
ing in the Greek and Egyptian mind all 
through the period which separates the Old 
Testament from the New. Socrates died in 
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the year 399 B.C. Malachi, as has been said, 
was his contemporary. The first real impres- 
sion which can now be traced in the literature 
of Greece and Rome as the result of the in- 
creasing intimacy of Israel with the West is to 
be found in the Sibylline books. Such refer- 
ences to prophecies in the Old Testament as 
were thus brought into western literature, are 
familiar even to schoolboys in Virgil’s well- 
known poem to Pollio: 


“The son shall lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 
The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 
The goats with strutting dugs shall homeward speed, 
And lowing herds, secure from lions, feed. 
His cradle shall with rising flowers be crowned; 
The serpent’s brood shall die; the sacred ground 
Shall weeds and poisonous plants refuse to bear; 
Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear. 
But when heroic verse his youth shall raise, 
And form it to hereditary praise, 
Unlabored harvests shall the fields adorn, 
And clustered grapes shall blush on every thorn ; 
The knotted oaks shall showers of honey weep, 
And through the matted grass the liquid gold shall 

creep.” 


‘It is generally supposed that the religious 
leader now known as Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, 
had proclaimed his simple and pure religion 
fifteen centuries before. At Baktra, ‘‘the 
glorious,’’ now called Balkh, the ‘‘ Mother of 
Cities,’? ‘‘he summons the princes to draw 
nigh and to choose between faith and supersti- 
tion.’? Of the religion of Zoroaster the funda- 
mental article was the identification of Truth 
with the Supreme Being. Of the education of 
the Persian youth, it was said that they were 
taught to speak the truth, and that here was 
the central law of life. From reasons which 
need not be here examined, this old faith of 
Zoroaster had just at this time been newly 
awakened. The influence of its revival appears 
in all the life of Cyrus, and in the history of 
the Persian dynasty afterward. Of the funda- 
mental doctrine that truth is the God of the 
universe, the reader will find an illustration in 
the story of Zerubbabel and his speech to King 
Darius. ‘‘Is he not great that maketh these 
things? Therefore great is the truth, and 
stronger than all things. All the earth calleth 
upon the truth, and the heaven blesseth it. 

. . . As for the truth, it endureth, and is 
always strong: it liveth and conquereth for- 
evermore. Blessed be the God of 
truth . . . . . And all the people then 
shouted and said, Great is truth, and mighty 
above all things.’’! 

The reader must remember that, for more 
than a hundred years after the reéstablishment 
of the Temple, Judea was only an outlying 
province of the Persian monarchy. In Jerusa- 
lem itself the Persian viceroy lived in a palace 


1], Esdras iv, 33-41. 
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close by the Temple built by Zerubbabel. His 
relation to the religious and social life of the 
Jews was quite as close as that, with which we 
are more familiar, between Roman governors 
like Pilate and the Jewish leaders in later 
times. 

After the notices which we have of the cele- 
bration of the completion of the Temple comes 
a real period of silence. For seventy years we 
have but little detail of the history of the newly 
established city, or of the land of which it was 
the nominal capital. We have the names of 
the high priests in which the line was con- 
tinued from Joshua, the son of Jozedek. It 
would seem, however, that a certain prosperity 
began to establish itself in the city, although 
it was still but thinly inhabited. The Jewish 
tradition, as.it appears in the somewhat unreli- 
able authority of the Talmud, makes Zerubba- 
bel go back to Babylon to die. The English 
reader should remember that the name Zerub- 
babel means ‘‘He who has left Babel behind 
him.’’ To us in America there is a certain 
quaint interest in the remembrance that when 
the great English preacher, George Phillips, 
crossed to Massachusetts in 1630, and a baby 
was born to him, he christened the little child 
by the name of Zerubbabel, because he wished 
to imply that he had left the Babel of contro- 
versy on the other side of the desert of waters. 

After seventy years, however, the arrival of 
Ezra, to be followed soon after by the arrival of 
Nehemiah, gives that new life to Jerusalem of 
which the outside details are recorded in the 
books which bear their names. In the book to 
which the name of First Esdras is given, in the 
Apocrypha, some further detail, but nothing 
of great importance, will be found. 

Meanwhile, the condition of things in the 

‘eastern empire is changing. The history re- 
corded in the Book of Esther connects the 
sacred historians with those of Greece. The 

Ahasuerus of the Bible is the Xerxes of Herod- 

otus. The Book of Esther is contained in all 
’ the Bibles; some chapters are added in the 
Apocrypha, with tne general statement that 
they are the remainder of the Book of Esther. 
These chapters relate largely to the Feast of 
Purim, a feast still celebrated with enthusiasm 
among the Hebrews in all parts of the world. 
They contain details which fill in, with an 
exaggerated enthusiasm, the details of the 
simpler narrative in the earlier book, The 
critical students do not believe that these tra- 
ditions have any real authority in history. 
The death of Xerxes is fixed, from the author- 
ity of Herodotus, as in the year 465 B..C. 

The age of Malachi, the last of the prophets, 
may be roughly stated as extending from 480 
to 400 B. C. Seventy years after the latest of 
these periods, the young Alexander, in the 
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flush of power, marched on his great cam- 
paign which was to change the face of the 
world. These seventy- years, like the period 
of similar length before the work of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, seem to have made for Israel one of 
those periods of happy history of which it has 
been said that their annals are not written, or, 
if written, are not preserved. A Persian gov- 
ernor still lived in the city of Jerusalem, but 
such government as was administered was 
probably administered by the priesthood, well- 
nigh all-powerful. The jealousy between the 
North and the South, which had so long 
broken Israel asunder, had asserted itself 
again. ‘Traces of it appear in all the history 
of the centuries which follow; but in the suc- 
cession of one high priest after another, and in 
the other scanty annals of two generations, 
there is but little interest, excepting as it pre- 
pares the field for the more eventful centuries 
which follow. 

According to the brief record of Josephus, 
who passes over this history in a few words, 
four high priests succeeded each his father, in 
regular hereditary succession. Johanan, the 
third of these, is recorded as slaying his own 
brother Joshua in the Temple. For this mur- 
der the general of the Persian army ‘‘ punished 
the Jews for seven years.” Such is the brief 
phrase of the historian, who gives no account 
of what the punishment was. At this time, 
according to their history, the temple on 
Mount Gerizim was built by Sanballat, who 
had been sent by Darius into Samaria. With 
the arrival of Alexander the Great and his 
conquering army in Asia, this period of com- 


| parative peace, which has left so short a rec- 


ord, ends. 

The Apocrypha, as most people know, once 
formed an integral part of the English Bible, 
and was read and prized in the time of the 
Puritans as second only in worth to the ca- 
nonical books, Perhaps the commonest im- 
pression to-day is that the Apocrypha is a 
collection of writings of little value, if not 
positively injurious. The very name has an 
unpleasant sound, for its original meaning, 
“hidden writings,’? has been replaced by the 
opprobrious one of ‘‘spurious scriptures,’’ and 
a bad name is rarely a good introduction. 

The word ‘‘ Apocrypha’’ has passed through 
three stages. First, it was a title of praise 
bestowed by the Gnostics on their books of 
‘hidden wisdom.’’ Then it was a term of re- 
proach given by the early Christians to the 
spurious gospels and other writings regarded 
as uninspired, expressly for the purpose of 
placing them in the same category as the 
Gnostic scriptures, which were rejected as 
being both unorthodox and mischievous. 
Afterward it was used to denote all the books 
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believed to be uninspired and unworthy of a 
place in the Canon. Now, after centuries of 
misconception and unjust neglect, the real 
character and’ use of the Apocrypha are be- 
coming more widely known. We are not con- 
cerned now, as the Roman Catholics once 
were, to prove that nearly the whole collection 
should be regarded as inspired, and hence of 
supreme authority; but we maintain, that if 
all precious truth concerning God and man is 
divinely given, we are compelled to ‘believe 
that the sublime and spiritual passages in the 
Apocrypha were written and have been pre- 
served through the grace of him “ from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift.”’ 

As there is a widespread prejudice against 
these writings, it may be of service to state a 
few of the reasons: for studying them. 

All history, whether of national growth and 
decline or of the development of moral and re- 
ligious conceptions, is of great value. In fact, 
we cannot understand the men around us to- 
day unless we patiently read and consider the 
records of the past. Much of the Apocryplia is 
certainly not reliable history. Some of it is 
evidently fictitious, and in some books tame 
platitudes and feeble puerilities abound. Nev- 
ertheless, as the most precious metals are often 
found sparsely scattered amid masses of rub- 
bish, so among these uncanonical books we 
may discover grains of fine gold. The real use 
of the Apocrypha will never be understood 
and appreciated unless it is regarded from 
the proper standpoint. When looked at as the 
bridge between two periods of history other- 
wise hopelessly sundered, we at once discover 
its true value. It is the connecting link in the 
records of an intensely interesting people, and 
thus affords us that sense of continuity and 
completeness which we all need and prize so 
much. It is not too much to say that our con- 
ception of the orderly growth and development 
of the Hebrew religion would be much less sat- 
isfactory than it is were it not for the existence 
of the Apocrypha. 

To the student of Jewish history the value of 
the Apocrypha is great, for some of its books, 
—e.g., the Books of Maccabees — afford us in- 
valuable information about obscure periods not 
described elsewhere. No one can obtain an 
accurate and comprehensive idea either of the 
time ‘*between the books” of the Old and 
New Testaments or of the conditions of life 
in Palestine, while Jesus trod her streets, and 
lanes, and holy fields, unless he is willing to 
study the much depreciated, but exceedingly 
useful, Apocrypha. Noone can understand the 
orderly growth of religious doctrines — such as 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul — 
without studying its pages. Wealso find many 
passages which throw light on the apocalyptic 
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symbolism, the figurative language and para- 
bolic teaching of the Old and New Testaments. 

In the New Testament, especially in John’s 
Gospel, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the 
writings of Peter, Paul, and James, we find 
allusions to sayings in the Apocryphal books. 
There are also many instances of affinity of 
thought which can only be explained on the 
ground that Jesus and his apostles were well 
acquainted with the Apocrypha. Can there be 
a more interesting branch of study to Christians 
than that of the literature once read by Jesus 
and his disciples? Doubtless these writings 
influenced the thought and language of the 
disciples, and it should be a pleasant as well as 
a profitable task to trace the evidences that 
Jesus had ‘‘searched”’ these scriptures and 
found in them some of the elements which 
assisted his ‘‘ growth in wisdom,” to which 
luke refers in the fifty-second verse of his 
second chapter. Doubtless he read them, and 
it is not improbable that he made use of them 
in his teaching, for nothing. that related to 
Israel’s past would be despised by him. 

Those who love to study prophecy ought to 
give the most careful attention to the symbols 
used in the Apocryphal books, if they would 
gain a correct understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. The same remark applies to 
many difficult passages in the New Testament, 
notably to the peculiar symbolism of the Book 
of Revelation. Dean Stanley says of the 
‘Wisdom of Solomon ”’ and ‘‘Keclesiasticus ’’: 
“They both furnish the links which connect 
the earlier Hebrew literature with that final 
outburst of religious teachings which is re- 
corded in the gospels and epistles. The para- 
bles and discourses beside the Galilean lake, 
the epistles of James, of John, and of the un- 
known author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
have hardly any affinity with the style of Dan- 
iel or Malachi, of Tobit or of the rabbinical 
school, but they are the direct continuation, 
although in a more exalted form, of the two 
Aprocryphical Books of Wisdom.”? 

For these reasons, among others, we are con- 
strained to acknowledge the great value of a 
careful study of these books, and to urge those 
who have neglected or grown tired of them to 
turn to them once again to see whether: they 
may not, like Bunyan and Baxter, find ‘ edifi- 
cation’? and ‘‘comfort’’ therein. A brief ac- 
count of the different writings composing this 
‘intermediary ’’ collection of ancient literature 
will be of service to those who would enter on 
the study of them! 

The three questions most often asked in re- 
gard to any book are these: ‘‘ By whom was it 
written? When was it written? Why was it 
written ?’’— thus showing that, after all, critics 
and ordinary people are very much alike. 
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First in order, though not in date, is the 
First Book of Esdras. Its date is unknown, 
but as it was written in Greek, it must belong 
to a time subsequent to Alexander the Great, 
probably about too B.C. It was used by Jo- 
sephus as of equal authority with the canonical 
Scriptures of his day. The author is unknown, 
but was probably an Alexandrian Jew who 
‘‘wished to preserve and band down to poster- 
ity a tradition concerning the mission of Zerub- 
babel from the Persian court, to act as the 
prince of the returning captives to Jerusalem, 
and the chief promoter of the rebuilding of the 
city and Temple.” The account given of this, 
however, is in some parts quite inconsistent 
with the records of the Old Testament; but the 
book contains many wise sentences, among 
others, as we have seen, the oft-quoted, ‘ Great 
is truth, and mighty above all things.” 

The Second Book of Esdras was -probably 
compiled by several writers, Jewish and Chris- 
tian, between 25 B. C. and 260 A. D. It con- 
tains much that is noble and sublime, and, 
apart from the more apocryphal and legendary 
portions, might seem to deserve more attention 
than it has received from either party or late 
Christian authors and theologians. The in- 
quiries into the great problems of human ex- 
istence, the extensive propagation of moral 
evil, and the fewness of those who escape from 
it, are questions of much wider interest than 
many which have exercised the minds of the- 
ologians, and can by no means be regarded as 
the mere dreams of a recluse. At the same 
time, the contemplative life, such as was chosen 
by the early ascetics of Egypt, would be ex- 
pected to give birth to such inquiries and 
speculations, When Judaism and Christianity 

were confronted by Pagan culture and philos- 
ophy, religious belief in the one God and Cre- 
ator of all would naturally take an apologetic 
form in order to meet the obvious objection 
that he, of whom the creation of the world was 
asserted, and from whom all souls proceed, 
should have restricted his revelation to so 
small a portion of mankind. Hence, the per- 
plexing thought arises that ‘‘the Most High 
hath made this world [or age] for many, but 
the world to come for few’’ (chapter viii, 1). 
The reply, in chapter viii, 47, ‘‘Thou comest 
far short, that thou shouldst be able to love my 
creature more than I’’; or in chapter v, 33, 
‘‘Lovest thou that people better than he that 
made them?’ leaves the problem unsolved. 
Man is required to acquiesce in his ignorance 
of God’s ways until the time of a fuller revela- 
tion shall arrive. In these visions the Apoc- 
alypse of Esdras has points of contact with 
Wisdom xi and xii, and with the teaching of 
the Epistle to the Romans on the relations of 
Jews and heathen to the one God of all. 








THE BOOKS OF ESDRAS—BOOK OF JUDITH. 


Next in order comes the Book of Tobit, 
which Ewald thinks was composed in the far 
East toward the end of the Persion period, 
about 350 B. C. The author is not certainly 
known, but the advice of the good father Tobit 
to the good son Tobias is the very counter- 
part of that which a Jewish teacher of later 
days, addressing ‘‘the twelve tribes scattered 
abroad,’’ described as ‘‘pure and undefiled 
religion.’’! 

Churton says: ‘‘ The Book of Tobit must be 
regarded rather as a moral and instructive 
treatise, than as an accurate record of histori- 
cal facts.’ It inculcates constant trust in the 
divine providence overruling all things for 
good to the upright and devout. It is also an 
“important Jewish testimony to the sanctity 
of marriage and to monogamy as the original 
divine institution. In this respect it affords a 
remarkable contrast to the corrupt and degen- 
erate Judaism which permitted ‘ divorce for any 
cause,’ thus departing from the teaching of the 
Prophet Malachi.’ By this sanction of prayers 
for the dead, it shows that some of the Jews of 
that period did not believe that at death man 
departs ‘‘straight to heaven or hell fixed in 
that state wherein he dies’’; though the texts 
quoted from it certainly furnish slender enough 
support for the purgatorial institution of the 
Roman Church. 

The intent of the writer was undoubtedly 
good, but the lessons he had to inculcate are 
almost buried beneath angel and demon stories 
of a most grotesque and superstitious character. 
Yet we must thank him for some most excel- 
lent teaching, especially for saying ‘‘God is 
our Father.’’? 

The Book of Judith was probably written 
about 160 B. C., by one who wished to arouse a 
patriotic spirit among the women of his coun- 
try. Luther thought it was a ‘ good, holy, and 
useful book,” etc., a statement which ought to ~ 
make us grateful that our idea of ‘‘ good, holy, 
and useful books’’ is somewhat different from 
that of his day. It is undoubtedly a wholly 
fictitious narrative, the ‘‘first unquestionable 
example of a religious romance. It is the story 
of Jael reénacted in the midst of the pomp and 
luxury of Persia or Syria, and is said to have 
nerved the hand of Charlotte Corday against 
Marat. It was the last direct expression of the 
fierce spirit of the older Judaism.’’? It is a 
picture of a fanatical woman who, to save her 
people, risks her virtue and life in the attempt 
to destroy their fanatical foes. The days are 
gone by for such actions and such stories, and 
we need not regret it. 

After Judith we come to ‘The Rest of the 
Chapters of the Book of Esther, which are 

1 James i, 27. 


2 Tobit xiii, 4. 3 Stanley. 


BOOK OF ESTHER—THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 


found neither in the Hebrew nor the Chaldee.”’ 
Very little loss would have been sustained if 
these chapters had never been found anywhere. 
The writer was probably a Jew residing in 
Egypt about 180 B. C. He appears to have 
aimed to show that the deliverance of the Jews 
recorded in the canonical Book of Esther was a 
special interposition of divine providence in 
answer to prayer. Also, he wished to “ vindi- 
cate the character of Esther, who, though a 
daughter of Israel, had been willing to become 
the consort or concubine of a heathen prince.” 
It is: not regarded by scholars as having any 
historical value, but Clement of Rome referred 
to it as containing an edifying example of the 
value of prayer, fasting, and humiliation. 

Next in order comes ‘‘The Wisdom of Sol- 
omon,’’ one of the most valuable books in the 
whole of the Apocryphal writings. Grotius 
suggested that it was compiled from traditional 
sayings of Solomon; others have attributed 
it to the gifted Alexandrian Jew, Philo; but 
neither of these theories can be maintained. 
In all probability the book was written by a 
learned and devout Jew of Alexandria, not 
earlier than 160 B.C. He was evidently well 
versed both in the Hebrew Scripture and in the 
philosophy of Plato. ‘‘He was one of the 
earlier of those Jewish teachers who sought the 
aid of Greek learning and culture, in order to 
bring out with greater fullness the hidden 
meaning of the Law and the Prophets.’? One 
writer has called this book ‘‘an excellent and 
most elegant paraphrase upon many canonical 
Scriptures, containing many excellent expres- 
sions of God’s special providence and infinite 
wisdom in governing the world, and in over- 
ruling both the policy and the power of the 
greatest princes.”’ 

The author wished to uphold the purity and 
excellence of his religion against those who 
attacked or disparaged it. Even at this early 
date the Grecian philosophers and others had 
' denounced the fierce exterminatory wars of the 
Israelites. They maintained that God had not 
shown impartiality in his dealings with man- 
kind. These points the writer of the ‘‘ Wis- 
dom’’ endeavored to meet, He pleaded that 
God had shown care and made provision for 
allmen. Truth was never withheld from any 
who had sought it; moreover, God had often 
revealed himself to those who sought him not. 
Wisdom is communicated liberally, and God, 
from whom wisdom proceeds, is a ‘‘ lover of 
the souls of men.’’ It is true, Israel had been 
chosen as the Lord’s firstborn; not, however, 
to exclusively possess the divine law, but as a 
means to impart it to the whole world. 

Idolatry is fully and vigorously denounced 
as not only a foolish superstition, but as sinful 
and injurious to man’s welfare. 
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The immortality of the soul is strictly main- 
tained and the future glory and happiness of 
the righteous are described in glowing lan- 
guage. Man’s soul is lent to him, and at death 
required again by the Great Owner of all. The 
author has much resembling the teaching of 
Plato. ‘‘Let our strength be the law of justice,” 
has been compared with similar language in 
Plato’s “‘Republic.’? ‘The conception of wis- 
dom in chapter vii, 17, is Platonic, especially as 
embracing all kinds of science, the ‘ knowledge 
of things that are.’ Wisdom, being an ‘influ- 
ence flowing from the glory of the Almighty,’ 
answers exactly to the Platonic idea of the 
divine mind or reason. In chapter viii, 7, the 
four cardinal virtues of temperance, prudence, 
justice, and fortitude are evidently derived from 
the same source.! In these and other instances 
the author shows an anxiety to find points of 
contact between the Hebrew religion and Pla- 
tonism.”? 

Dean Stanley, who was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the ‘‘ Wisdom,” says: ‘‘It is the ex- 
pression of an Alexandrian sage presenting-his 
Grecian ideas under the forms of Jewish his- 
tory. We feel with him the oppressive atmos- 
phere of the elaborate Egyptian idolatry. We 
see through his eyes the ships passing along 
the Mediterranean waters into the Alexandrian 
harbor. We recognize the rhetoric of the Gre- 
cian sophists in the Ptolemean court; we are 
present at the luxurious banquets and lax dis- 
cussions of the neighboring philosophers of 
Cyrene. But in the midst of this Gentile 
scenery there is a voice which speaks with the 
authority of the ancient prophets to this new 
world. The book is a signal instance of the . 
custom prevalent in the two centuries before 
the Christian era, both in the Jewish and Gen- 
tile world, of placing modern untried writings 
under the shelter of some venerable authority. 
No name appeared for this purpose so mighty 
as that of the great master of the wisdom of 
Israel. Solomon is evoked from the dead to 
address the rulers of mankind. ‘Love right- 
eousness, ye that are judges of the earth. 
Hear, therefore, O ye kings, and understand; 
for your power is given unto you of the Lord, 
and your dominion from the Most High, who 
shall try your works and search out your coun- 
sels. Being ministers of his kingdom, ye have 
not judged aright, nor kept the law, nor walked 
after the counsel of God.’® It is the first strong 
expression uttered with the combined force of 
Greek freedom and Hebrew solemnity, not of 
the divine right, but of the divine duty of 
kings; and it might well be provoked by the 
spectacle of the corrupt rulers, whether of the 
Egyptian or Syrian dynasties. The importance 








1 Aristotle. 2 Wisdom vi, 9-12. 


3 Wisdom vi, I-4. 
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of wisdom and the value of justice had often 
been set forth before, both by Jew and Greek. 
But there is a wider and’ more tender grasp of 
the whole complex relation of the intellectual 
and .moral excellence, and, therefore, of the 
whole ideal of true religion, in the indications 
which this book contains of the universal 
workings of the divine mind in the heart of 
man.’’! 

“(In one special quarter of the religious 
horizon there is a revelation which this un- 
known author is the first to proclaim, with the 
authority of firm conviction and deep insight, 
whether to the Gentile or the Jew, namely, 
the revelation of ‘the hope of immortality,’ 
the immortality of righteousness.’’? 

“In the Psalmists and Prophets there had 
been bright anticipations of such a hope, in- 
separable from their unfailing assurance of the 
power and goodness of the Eternal. Butit had 
never taken the form of a positive, distinct as- 
sertion. In the Grecian world a vast step for- 
ward was taken in the Platonic representations 
of the last teachings of Socrates. The seed 
thus sown by the doctrine of Athenian philos- 
ophy fell on the deep soil of a Hebrew faith, 
struck root downward to a depth from which it 
has never since been eradicated, and hore fruit 
upward, which has sustained the moral life of 
Christendom to this hour. Nor is it only the 
force and pathos with which this truth of a 
future existence is urged, but the grounds on 


which it is based, that fill the soul and inten- 


sify the teaching of this Jewish Phzedo. It is 
founded on these two convictions, which, alike 
to the most philosophic and the most simple 
minds, still seem the most cogent — the imper- 
fection of a good man’s existence if limited to 
this present life; and the firm grasp of the di- 
vine perfections. ‘The souls of the righteous 
are in the hands of God. In the sight of the 
unwise they seem to die; but they are in 
peace.’ .‘He being made perfect in a short 
time, fulfilled a long time.’ ‘God created 
man to be immortal, and made him an image 
of his own eternity. To know God is perfect 
righteousness. ‘To know his power is the root 
of inimortality.’’’® 

This book has been dealt with at greater 
length than the others, because with Ecclesi- 
asticus it ‘“‘towers’’ far above them and has 
ever been held in great esteem even by those 
who disparage the rest of the Apocrypha. It 
is the ‘‘recommendation of the theology of 
Alexandria to Palestine,”’ just as Ecclesiasticus 
is the ‘‘recommendation of the theology of 
Palestine to Alexandria.’’ To those who doubt 
the possibility of conveying the religious 

1Compare Wisdom i, 7, ii, 16-18, Vi, 17,,18, Wil, 22627, 
xi, 26. 2 Wisdom i, 15, iii, 4. 

3 Wisdom ii, 23, iii, 1, 2, iv, 13, Xv, 3. 
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thought of a nation to one radically different, 
these two books are specially commended. 
Greek religious thought was received by the 
Jews, and Hebrew religious thought was as- 
similated by the Greeks, to the lasting advan- 
tage of both peoples and the whole world. 

Ecclesiasticus, or as its original fitle runs, 
“The Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach,” 
was ‘The Church Book,” the ‘‘ Whole Duty of 
Man,”’ ‘‘ The Imitation,’’ of the Jews of Alex- 
andria and afterward of the early Christians. 
The author, Jesus the Son of Sirach, probably 
wrote it about 235 B. C. He was one of the 
earliest and best Biblical students. After pro- 
longed and earnest study, he felt that he had 
learned much of value to himself and mankind 
generally. This led him to write his book and 
the same motive prompted his grandson some 
fifty years later—185 B. C.—to translate it 
from Hebrew into Greek. ‘It was a noble 
ambition, alike of the grandfather and the 
grandson, to carry into the most minute du- 
ties of daily life the principles of their ancient 
law—‘laboring not for himself only, but for 
all who seek learning.’ It is, perhaps, the 
only one of the Apocryphal books composed 
originally not in Greek, but in Hebrew; and 
the translator well knew the difficulty of ren- 
dering the peculiarities of his native. tongue 
into the fluent language of Alexandria. It is 
the first reflection which we possess on the Old 
Testament Scriptures after the commencement 
of the formation of the Canon. And if not the 
largest book in the whole Bible (for the Psalms 
and possibly the book of Isaiah’s prophecies 
exceed it), yet it is certainly the largest of one 
single author.’’! 

‘Jerusalem is still the center, and Palestine 
the horizon of his thoughts. The priesthood, 
with their offerings, their dues, and their 
stately appearance, are to him the most prom- 
inent figures of the Jewish community. Nor 
is the modern institution of the scribes forgot- 
ten. He draws his images of grandeur from 
the cedars of Lebanon, the fir trees that clothe 
the sides of Hermon, and from the terebinth 
with its spreading branches. His images of 
beauty are taken from the palm trees in the 
tropical heat of Engedi, or from the roses and 
lilies and fragrant shade by the well-watered 
gardens of Jericho. It is, after Malachi, the 
one specimen of a purely Palestinian treatise 
during this period.’ 

“The author, although his birthplace and 
his home were in Jerusalem, was yet a traveler 
in foreign lands; he knew the value, even if he 
had the actual experience of ‘serving among 
great men and before princes,’ he tried the 
good and evil among men.’’$ 

1Stanley. 


2Stanley. 3Kcclesiasticus xxxix, 4, li, 13. 
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* In some'’respects it falls below the dignity 
of the ancient writings of Solomon by the 
homeliness of its details for guidance of be- 
havior, ete. But its general tone is worthy of 
that first contact between the two great civili- 
zations of the ancient world, and breathes a 
spirit which an Isaiah would not have con- 
demned. There is not a word in it to counte- 
nance the minute casuistries of the later Rab- 
bis, or the metaphysical subtleties of the later 
Alexandrians. It pours out its whole strength 
in discussing the conduct of human life, or the 
direction of the soul to noble aims. ‘It is not 
meet to despise a poor man that hath under- 
standing, neither is it convenient to magnify a 
sinful man. Great men} and judges, and po- 
tentates shall be honored, yet there is none of 
them greater than he that feareth the Lord.’! 
‘Strive for the truth unto death, and the Lord 
shall fight for thee.’ ? 

«“There is a tender compassion which reaches 
far into the future religion of mankind: ‘Let it 
not grieve thee to bow down thine ear to the 
poor and give him a friendly answer with gen- 
‘tleness.’*? He must have been a delightful 
teacher who could so write of friendship in all 
its forms and rise above the harshness of his 
relations to his slaves.’’ + 

**The conclusion is, beyond question, orig- 
inal. It is the song of praise,® which, begin- 
ning with the glories of the Creation, breaks 
forth into that ‘Hymn of the Forefathers,’ as 


it is called in its ancient title, to which there is 


no parallel in the Old Testament, but of which 
the catalogue of the worthies of faith in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is an obvious imitation. 
Here, and here only, is a full expression given 
to that natural instinct of reverence for the 
mighty dead, which has in these striking 
words been heard from generation to genera- 
tion in the festivals of the gréat benefactors 
of Christendom, or when the illustrious of the 
earth are committed to the grave.’’® 

In conclusion, we must call attention to the 
writer’s doctrine that obedience to the moral 
law is far better than material sacrifices and 
ritual services.’ Forgiveness of injuries is af- 
firmed to be the condition of obtaining mercy 
from the Lord.’ It is true that we find ele- 
ments of ‘‘ wood, hay, and stubble,” but the 
gold and silver prevail, for, though there are 
maxims ‘‘commending worldly prudence or 
even subtlety,’? yet most of the moral sayings 
are based on the higher wisdom of the fear of 
God. In common with the ‘‘ Wisdom of Solo- 
mon,’’ the book insists on the duty of impart- 


1 Kcclesiasticus x, 22-25. 

3 Ecclesiasticus iv, 8. 

5 Ecclesiasticus xlii, 15, 1. 

7 Ecclesiasticus xxxv, 1, etc. 
8Ecclesiasticus xxviii, 2-7. 


2 Ecclesiasticus iv, 28. 
4 Stanley. 
6 Stanley. 
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ing to others the treasures of knowledge which 
have been gained by prayer, study, and divine 
aid, thus inculcating the generous use of what 
has been so liberally given by God and antici- 
pating the beautiful, sweet reasonableness of 
the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.”’ 

The so-called ‘‘Additions to the Books of 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Lamentations’? are 
not in the English Bible of 1611 with the other 
Apocryphal books, but Churton includes them 
in his work. They consist of a few brief frag- 
ments, with no sufficient evidence of their 
genuineness. Nearly, if not quite, all the use- 
ful words in them can be found in our canonical 
Scriptures, and the rest are of no account 
whatever. 

The ‘‘ Book of Baruch’’ was probably not all 
written at one time; some portions may be as 
early as 350 B. C., while some are almost cer- 
tainly as late as too B. C.— possibly even later. 
How much, if any, of it was derived from the 
writings of Baruch ts not known. It contains 
two parts, the Epistle of Baruch the Scribe, 
which was evidently intended by the compiler 
‘‘to encourage the Jews in a time of national 
trouble and perplexity, by leading them to re- 
flect on the past glory of the Law, and the yet 
greater glory of the sayings of the prophets 
concerning their future.’? The second part is 
the ‘‘spurious’’ Epistle of Jeremy, which was 
probably written in Egypt as a reiteration of 
the early prophetical warnings against idolatry 
with the design of confirming the Jews in their 
adherence to the true religion while they were 
surrounded by the influences of paganism. As 
a book of prayer and praise, the Book of Ba- 
ruch was doubtless suitable for the needs of the 
time in which it was written, though we find 
very little of value beyond what we eae oe 
in the Old Testament prophets. 

Next we come to the ‘‘Additions to the Book 
of Daniel.’ The first section contains the 
prayer and “Song of the Three Hebrew Chil- 
dren,’’? which is one of the most beautiful of 
all the ancient hymns of adoration to God. It 
has always held an honored place in the lead- 
ing liturgies down to the present day. The 
second part is the ‘‘ Story of Susanna,’’ which 
may have been written, as the conclusion of it 
in the Septuagint tells us, “to show how, 
when the elders or aged men of Israel had cor- 
rupted their ways, God would raise up wit- 
nesses to his truth and righteousness amongst 
their young men.’’ It is doubtless the inven- 
tion of a prurient mind; and even if it was de- 
signed to censure faults in the administration 
of the Sanhedrim, and to inculcate morality, 
there is every reason to believe that it has 
done much to bring the Apocryphal writings | 
into disrepute, and has also suggested more 
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impure thoughts than it has ever restrained. 
The third part is the history of ‘‘Bel and 
the Dragon,’’ a grotesque fiction intended to 
expose the impostures of idol worship and to 
exalt the true religion of the Hebrews. The 
authors and dates of these ‘‘Additions’’ are 
unknown. 

The ‘‘Prayer of Manasses’’ is probably an 
attempt by some Jewish teacher to extol the 
everlasting mercy of God, and to set forth the 
value of penitence and prayer even to the vilest 
men. Probably it was written not long before 
the Christian era. The author is unknown, 
but the prayer is an eloquent and beautiful 
expression of deep penitence, blended with 
a strong assurance of obtaining forgiveness. 

As the ‘‘ Wisdom” and ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus ”’ 
stand highest of all the Apocryphal writings for 
their noble moral teaching, so the First Book of 
Maccabees takes the first place for interesting 
and reliable history. It was probably written 
about 125 B. C. Who its author was has not 
been ascertained, but his book has always been 
highly valued as giving most important in- 
formation on a section of history of which 
comparatively little is known. ‘‘The book 
extends over a period reaching from the death 
of Alexander the Great to the first year of the 
pontificate of John Hyrcanus; though it is 
chiefly the narrative of the events of forty 
years of Jewish history, from 175 to 135 B. C.” 
Dr. Pusey says: ‘‘ The First Book of Maccabees 
is generally allowed to be an accurate record. 
It is a proof of the antiquity of the work 
that the simple, unsuspecting trust reposed by 
Judas Maccabeeus in the Roman people is such 
as would never have been expressed at a later 
period, when Rome’s wider diminion and more 
extended ambition became the terror of the 
nations. Besides his admiration of the Roman 
character, the author shows a minute acquaint- 
ance with facts, places, and customs, such as 
would be expected in one who was nearly con- 
temporary with the matters related.’’ Critics 
have discovered errors in it, but they appear 
to be purely accidental as well as unimportant, 
such as the estimates given of the numbers 
of the armies, and of the strength of the ele- 
phants — new, strange beasts, which doubtless 
puzzled a Jewish writer to describe accurately, 
Still the narrative is of a high character and 
lights up a period of oppression and tyranny 
with the glory of heroism and devotion to the 
cause of truth and righteousness. 

The Second Book of Maccabees was, in all 
probability, written by an Alexandrian Jew 
about 80 B. C. The object of the writer is to 
give an account of the circumstances under 
which Judas Maccabzeus began his victorious 
campaign against the Syrians and accom- 
plished so much toward securing independ- 
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ence for his people. It contains rfiany errors,’ 
but its author plainly avows that his aim was 
not so much to write an exact history as to 
inculcate lessons of devotion, patriotism, and 
piety. The style is inflated and the taste very 
poor, yet the value of the book is consider- 
able, because for the four or five years preceding 
the commencement of the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes— 180 to 175 B. C.—it is our sole 
authority.! It is also valuable as giving a much 
more full and exact account of the events of 
the years from 176 to 166 B. C. than is given in 
the First Book of Maccabees. 

Evidently the writer was a pious and God- 
fearing man whose sympathies were entirely 
with the orthodox Pharisaic party who wished 
to keep to the old traditions and avoid all 
Gentile innovations. He-desired to promote a 
more strict observance of the Jewish festivals 
by his countrymen in Egypt and to strengthen 
their reverence for the temple services in Jeru- 
salem. He had a strong conviction that all 
things are under the rule of divine providence; 
hence he urges absolute obedience to the law 
and unshaken trust in God’s protective care 
over all his saints. If he allows them to be 
afflicted, it is only to purify and discipline 
them. Even if they suffer death, it is still for 
the best, since they will surely be rewarded at 
the resurrection of the just. 

Thus ends the Apocrypha as given in the 
English Bible of 1611, but in Churton’s Apoc- 


‘rypha, the Third and Fourth Books of Macca- 


bees are included. These are much inferior to 
the two we have described. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that the Third Book of Mac- 
cabees contains many noble sentiments, and 
that the Fourth is remarkable for its strong 
expressions of faith in the reality of future 
rewards and punishments, and the contrast 
between things temporal and things eternal. 
Hence, though of much less value than the 
First and Second Maccabees, they are yet quite 
worthy of a place in the Maccabean literature. 

There are other ancient writings sometimes 
called Apocryphal, and sometimes ‘‘ spurious’? 
Scriptures, of which we can here give only the 
briefest account. 

The Fifth Book of Maccabees is at present 
little known. It is thought to have been com- 
piled by a Jew, and purports to be a history of 
his people from 186 to6 B.C. If it had been a 
plain, independent account it would have been 
most useful, but it is simply a reproduction in 
a less trustworthy form of what may be found 
in all its essential features in the Maccabean 
books and Josephus. Its religious teaching is 
similar to that in First and Second Maccabees, 
though a development is observed in its state- 


11I, Maccabees iii, iv, 6. 
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ment of the doctrine of the future state. The 
authorship is not known; it may have been 
written as late as 70 A. D. 

The Book of Enoch, probably written before 
160 B. C., was the work of a Palestinian Jew. 
It has attracted attention because of the quota- 
tion from it found in the Epistle of Jude; but 
it is mainly composed of records of grotesque 


visions. An account of it will be given in a 
later chapter. 
The ‘ Psalter of Solomon ’? — which does not 


claim to have been written by him — was most 
likely composed about 63 B. C. It does not 
possess many -important features, except the 
resemblance between some passages and cer- 
tain parts of the Gospels, which has led some 
scholars to think it was one of the books read 
by Jesus in his home at Nazareth. It is the 
first book in which the word ‘‘ Messiah ”’ is used. 

The ‘‘ Apocalypse of Baruch,” the ‘‘ Assump- 
tion of Moses,’ the ‘ Ascension of Isaiah,’’ the 
‘*Book of Jubilees,’’? the ‘‘ Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs,’’ and over a score of others 
are mainly pious frauds, of no use to anyone 
except scholars who wish to study the peculiar 
growth and expression of the religious ideas of 
that interesting period just preceding and suc- 
ceeding the Christian era. They are of service, 
also, because they show us that the conscience 
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of that time did not condemn the issuing of 
books under fictitious titles and containing 
false versions of events, provided the intention 
of the writer was to edify mankind, promote 
morality, or arouse the patriotic feeling of the 
people. 

A critic says: ‘‘ A large number of such spu- 
rious writings are happily lost or forgotten.” 
It may be so; nevertheless, when, all that re- 
mains has been thoroughly investigated by 
scholars, we shall gain, as the result, a more ac- 
curate idea of the progress of religious thought 
and a more connected view of the real condi- 
tion of the world during that important period 
of its history. Doctor Edersheim’s “‘ Life of 
Jesus, the Messiah ’’ shows us how much more 
lifelike and clear that wonderful life can be 
made to appear to people of the present day — 
especially those living in western lands — by 
the patient study of dry and unpromising 
materials. No study is grander and more 
elevating than the study of man’s religious 
conceptions. The blurred records of man’s 
dealings with his Maker in the past touch us 
with pathetic force, and, from their very im- 
perfection and broken utterance, and weighty 
testimony to the inspiring and consoling belief 
that ‘‘the hand that made us is divine,’’ will 


work with us forever. 


CHAPTER II. 
FROM 423 TO 323 B. C.—NEHEMIAH TO ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


prophets and the advent of Jesus Christ 

has been called the ‘‘ silent centuries.”’ 
It is, however, by no means a correct designa- 
tion, for ‘God hath not left himself without 
witness’’ at any time, and during the special 
season of trial and change his Spirit continued 
to ‘‘move,”’ and inspire, and comfort not less 
than in the ancient days. 

It is true, however, that less is recorded of 
the events of this century —that is, from the 
time of Nehemiah to the death of Alexander 
the Great —than of any period in Jewish his- 
tory after the reign of David. Josephus, who 
helps us to fill up some gaps and to under- 
stand certain difficulties in the Bible, has writ- 
ten only a few lines about this obscure period. 

These few lines let in enough light for us 
to see that the priests of that day were ‘‘ men 
of like passions” with the common people. 
About 354 B. C., in the reign of Artaxerxes II., 
one of his generals, an avaricious man, named 
Bagoses, who had succeeded in raising himself 
to a positiof of great power under the Persian 
monarch, was commander of the troops in 
Syria and Pheenicia. Like most oriental offi- 
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cials, he took advantage of his position to 
amass wealth. . The high priest Johanan had 
a brother, named Joshua, who sent bribes to 
Bagoses with the design of getting the office 
for himself. Bagoses received the money and 
promised the high priesthood to Joshua, who 
went to the Temple, probably, to announce his 
success to his brother. Johanan was enraged 
at such conduct; a fight took place, and Joshua 
was killed. When Bagoses heard of it he pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem under the pretext of pun- 
ishing Johanan for resisting the Persian au- 
thority and slaying his brother, In reality his 
motive was to use the opportunity to extort 
more money for himself. He accordingly or- 
dered the people to pay a fine of 50 drachmas 
for every lamb offered in sacrifice and to bring 
the money every morning before the sacrifice 
was performed. Probably this expiatory tax 
amounted to more than ten thousand dollars 
per year. And for seven long years the Jewish 
people had to pay it; when the Persian mon- 
arch died it was remitted. Bagoses also vWio- 
lated the precept which forbade any layman 
to enter the Sanctuary, and when the priest 
pointed to the decree of prohibition, and 
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attempted to prevent his intrusion, he taunt- 
ingly asked, ‘‘Am not I purer than the dead 
body of him you slew in the Temple?” 

This seems to have been the first time that 
the office of high priest was made an object of 
intrigue; afterward it was bought and sold, to 
the serious degradation of the priestly dignity 
and the injury of religion. The rulers of Ju- 


dah considered themselves qualified to appoint — 


the occupant of the holy office and made it a 
means of gain. This story of Johanan and his 
brother does not give us a favorable opinion of 
the spirit which existed in the family of the 
high priest. : 

It was* well for the Jewish religion that its 
existence and growth did not depend on the 
priests and Levites. There were many godly 
men and women who did far more for the pres- 
ervation and extension of the knowledge of 
God than those who professed to be the teach- 
ers and guardians of the truth. When prophet 
and priest erred and strayed from the right 
way, the simple, devout people who feared God 
and strove to keep his commandments, held 
fast their integrity and trained their children to 
imitate the ancient saints and heroes. 

One very important development of the reli- 
gious system of the Jews probably took place 
during the Persian era. The synagogue be- 
came one of the chief supports of Judaism, but 
of the circumstances attending its commence- 
ment we know very little. Probably we shall 
be safe in ascribing its origin and extension to 
the need felt by the people for more help in 
their religious life than was furnished by pri- 
vate devotion and occasional visits to the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. Some have thought that 
Ezra was the founder of the synagogue. He is 
also said to have originated the sects of Phari- 
sees and scribes. But origins are often difficult 
to trace, and especially so when they belong to 
periods of war and disturbance. It is, how- 
ever, both interesting and important to observe 
that even in this dull, silent century (423-323 
B. C.), some progress was being made, and that 
in the hearts of the people existed the desire 
to know more of God and his law. 

The Captivity had taught the Jews that their 
religious life could be maintained at a distance 
from Jerusalem and its grand services. When 
ritual could not be performed, they turned their 
energies to the teaching of their children and 
neighbors, to reading their Scriptures, and to 
private devotion. It is in the furnace of afflic- 
tion that the richest experience is acquired; 
men ‘learn in suffering what they teach in 
song!”? By enforced absence from their own 
couhtry the Jews learned the lesson of inde- 
pendence —a lesson which, in all probability, 
they would never have learned if they had re- 
mained in peace and prosperity at home. Its 
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immense value was not apparent until they re- 
turned to their own land. When they reached 
Jerusalem, their first desire was to build the’ 
Temple and reéstablish its services. In spite 
of great difficulties this was accomplished, but 
the troubled state of the country, caused by 
Samaritans and others, prevented many people 
from visiting Jerusalem in order to perform 
their vows and hear the reading and exposition 
of the law. The synagogues, therefore, were 
instituted throughout the land to meet the 
wishes of the people for more religious instruc- 
tion. Thus defeat, captivity, hindrances, and 
disturbances all worked together for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. 

One of the good results of the synagogue 
services was the diffusion of copies of the 
sacred writings throughout the land. The 
scribes, who appear to have been few in the 
time of Ezra, increased in number. They 
made copies of the Scriptures, read them in 
the synagogue and expounded them to the 
people. This not only conveyed to all the wise 
and beautiful words of comfort and counsel ut- 
tered by the seers and prophets of old, but in 
addition the multiplication of rolls of the holy 
writings helped to prevent the annihilation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures in the dark days of - 
Antiochus Epiphanes. A Temple library and 
the few rolls possessed by: priests may be easily 
destroyed, but when copies of the written Word 
have become the cherished treasure of hun- 
dreds of people, it is impossible for tyrants or 
bigots to burn all of them, however they may 
strive to do so. 

A further advantage was that no one could 
plead ignorance as an excuse for violating the 
moral law, for the scribes had made it possible 
for the religious teacher to say, ‘‘ The Word is 
very nigh thee, in thy mouth and thy heart, 
that thou mayest do it.” 

Kuenen tells that it was in this period that 
‘Temple song and Temple poetry were at their 
prime.’’ The service itself had assumed a more 
spiritual character and had been made to min- 
ister less to symbolic representation, and more 
to the clear expression of moral and religious 
thoughts. Thus this ‘silent’? Persian period 
was by no means a time of barrenness or star- 
vation, for God who works unceasingly, in- 
fluences his children and leads them to be 
coworkers with him. 

The comparative peace of the Jews while 
they were under Persian rule was no doubt 
partly caused by the affinities of belief between 
the two nations. With some important differ- 
ences, it was yet true that there was more re- 
semblance between their religious customs and 
ideas than between those of any other peoples 
of antiquity. As the result of these similari- 
ties in their religions, it became possible for 
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each race to learn valuable lessons from the 
_ other. Both nations had a high conception of 
the Supreme Being; both believed in heavenly 
hosts occupied in his service as messengers to 
mankind. They both forbade the use of im- 
ages, and both discountenanced the immoral- 
ities allowed if not enjoined by the religious 
systems of some of the neighboring nations. 


The Jews believed in one Great Cause; the . 


Persians in the dual powers of good and evil, 
light and darkness. On the doctrine of God, 
the Jew doubtless contributed something to 
elevate the conceptions of the Persians, while 
the doctrines of the resurrection and immortal- 
ity were rendered clearer and more convincing 
to the Jews by the contributions the Persians 
brought to them on these subjects. As one 
writer expresses it, ‘‘the germs which lay hid- 
den in Judaism were fertilized by contact with 
a religion in which they had arrived at matur- 
ity. Thus life’s storms and changes enlighten 
mankind, men run to and fro, and knowledge is 
increased.”” On the whole; earth’s antagon- 
isms destroy evil and develop goodness. The 
psalms of the Captivity are among the most 
beautiful as well as the most profound in the 
Bible. Graetz says: ‘‘ While the Exile lasted, 
the grief and longing, which kept the captives 
in constant and breathless expectation, brought 
forth the fairest blossoms of prophecy and 
poetry.’? In the same way the contact with 
Persian thought aroused the Jews to fresh 
mental exertions, which proved their capacity 
and worth as religious teachers and thinkers. 

In the year 334 B. C., Alexander the Great 
began his campaign against Persia. He soon 
triumphed over Darius III. The Jews had been 
very loyal to the Persian monarchs and might 
have been disposed to resist Alexander; but the 
reputation of his valor and mighty army had 
been carried everywhere, and for once in its 
history the little nation of Palestine had suf- 
ficient sense not to resist where there was no 
‘chance of success. Arnold in his ‘‘Rome”’ 
gives a graphic picture of the resistless march 
of Alexander and the impression it created on 
the mind of the world: ‘‘Asia beheld with 
astonishment and awe the uninterrupted prog- 
ress of a hero, the sweep of whose conquests 
was as wide and as rapid as that of her own 
barbaric kings or of the Scythian or Chaldean 
hordes; but, “far unlike the transient whirl- 
winds of Asiatic warfare, the advance of the 
Macedonian leader was no less deliberate than, 
rapid. At every step the Greek power took 
root and the language and civilization of 
Greece were planted from the shores of the 
A\gean Sea to the banks of the Indus, from 
the Caspian and the great Hyrcanian plain to 
the cataracts of the Nile; to exist actually for 
nearly a thousand years and in their effects 
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to endure forever. In the tenth year after he 
had crossed the Hellespont, Alexander, hav- 
ing won his vast dominion, entered Babylon, 
and resting from his career in that oldest seat 
of earthly empire, he steadily surveyed the 
mass of various nations which owned his 
sovereignty and revolved in his mind the 
great work of breathing into this huge but 
inert body the living spirit of Greek civiliza- 
tion. In the bloom of youthful manhood, at 
the age of thirty-two, he paused from the fiery 
speed of his earlier course, and for the: first 
time gave the nations an opportunity of offer. 
ing their homage before his throne. They 
came from all the extremities of the earth, 
to celebrate his greatness or to solicit his pro- 
tection.’’ It was in his early, dashing, victo- 
rious days that he ‘‘ran in the fury of his 
power,’’ overthrew the forces of Persia, and won 
a world-wide reputation and an almost universal 
empire. 

No wonder, then, that when, in the year 333 
B. C., he visited Jerusalem the Jews promptly 
submitted to his rule. As they peaceably ac- 
cepted his sovereignty, he dealt kindly with: 
them, ‘‘ granted free use of their ancestral laws, 
and especially of the year of jubilee inaugu- 
rated so solemnly a hundred years before under 
Nehemiah; he promised to befriend the Jewish 
settlements of Babylonia and Media and invited 
any who were so disposed to serve in his army.”’ 
Under Alexander the Jews seem to have lived 
in peace and quietness in the enjoyment of 
their religious rites and undisturbed by the 
wars and commotions of the world outside 
Palestine. In the year 323 B. C., Alexander 
died, and his dominions were divided among 
his generals, Judea becoming a province of the 
Egyptian kingdom of Ptolemy Soter. But the 
introduction of Greek influence into Palestine 
by Alexander was destined to produce marvel- 
ous\effects, not only on the Jews, but through 
them on the world. The religious thought of 
the world to-day is very different from what it 
would have been if the New Testament had not 
been written in Greek; and, the influence of 
Grecian philosophic and religious ideas on the 
constitution, the doctrines, and the spirit of 
the Christian Church has been simply marvel- 
ous. We have reaped the advantages of Alex- 
ander’s conquest; but to the Jews this infusion 
of Greek ideas proved the fruitful cause of 
strife, division, and calamity. 

From the days of Ezra and Nehemiah — per- 
haps even earlier—the germs were gradually 
developing which finally found manifestation 
in the Jewish sects, or schools of religious 
thought. Of these most important were the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 

THE PHARISEES. We have no clear and full 
accounts of the rise of these different schools 
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of thought, and hence we can only faintly trace 
the connection between the separatist or puri- 
tan party of Ezra, and the Chasidim or the 
‘Pious’? who become numerous and influential 
by the time of the Maccabean revolt, and the 
Pharisees who were so powerful in the days of 
John Hyrcanus—135 B. C. Still, there is no 
doubt the Chasidim were the religious descend- 
ants of Ezra’s puritans, and the Pharisees were 
the successors of the Chasidim. Many Chris- 
tians are somewhat hard in their judgment of 
the Pharisees; the conflict between them and 
Jesus Christ led them to take an active part in 
the controversy which caused him to be put to 
death. For their conduct on this occasion they 
have always been under a ban; but there is no 
doubt that in their early days the Pharisees were 
among the most zealous for the Jewish religion, 
and rendered good service in resisting the lax 
and idolatrous tendencies of the people. It 
was not easy then, any more than it is now, to 
come forward and protest against worldliness; 
and yet the Pharisees did this with unflinch- 
ing courage and persistency. The very name 
‘‘ Pharisee’’ was probably a term of reproach. 
They called themselves the ‘‘Associates’’; their 
opponents styled them the ‘‘ Separatists,’’ and 
ridiculed their professedly pious isolation and 

rigid attention to the minute details of the laws, 
and rites of the Jewish code. 

One admirable trait in their character must 
not be forgotten. Originally they took the 
side of the poor against their rich exactors, 
and the part of the people against their power- 
ful oppressors. Moreover, anyone, whatever 
his station, could join the ranks of the Phari- 
sees, while the Sadducees formed a select social 
order, which none but Aaron’s descendants or 
the sons of distinguished families could enter. 
A scribe or Sadducee might feel free to swim 
with the popular stream, but a Pharisee was 
bound to maintain at all cost the tenets of his 
party. Had there been no resolute upholders 
of the strict letter of the law, it is difficult to 
see how the Jews would have been preserved 
from becoming degraded, licentious idolaters, 
‘like to the nations about them.”’ 

In course of time the Pharisees became more 
powerful and less popular, and in the days of 
Jesus by far the majority of the scribes be- 
longed to their party. Hence, they are often 
mentioned together in the Gospels as partners 
in crafty and unrighteous schemes to acquire 
‘widows’ houses,’? and also everything else 
within reach. Doubtless the Pharisees, as a 
class, deserved all the ‘‘ woes’’ Jesus hurled at 
them, and yet there must have been many 
among such a large body, who, like Joseph of 
Arimathea, and Nicodemus, Hillel, and Gama- 
liel, were earnest, self-denying, God-fearing 
men. Some of them, we know, believed in 
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Jesus, and in later days Pharisees took Paul’s 
part when he was in great disfavor and danger. 
Hence we ought not to think so hardly of 
them as some Christians do, nor condemn a 
whole sect because many of its members were 
unworthy and wicked. 

A gifted Jewess! writes thus of the Phari- 
sees: ‘‘ The Pharisees were rigid upholders of 
the law. They believed it to be the guiding 
rule of life, not only for the individual but for 
the State. They tightened and narrowed 
while they strengthened the obligations of the 
law. They insisted not only on a high standard 
of duty, but on the most minute observance of 
every precept, Mosaic and traditional. To be 
always dreadfully in earnest makes a man a 
distinctly uncomfortable companion. The zeal 
of the Pharisees might make them pious and ° 
devout, might render them first-rate martyrs, 
and even very tolerable bigots, but hardly, 
under any circumstances, good courtiers. The 
Sadducees must always have been pleasanter 
people to live with. In the fighting days, the 
‘zealous’ Chasidim had been a very satisfac- 
tory court circle of soldiers for the warlike 
Maccabees, and the first two priest-kings were 
well content to find their mainstay in the 
Pharisaic faction. But as things grew more 
settled and peaceful, the Pharisees grew more 
exacting, somewhat irksome companions. 
The numerous restrictions which traditional 
law enforces on the will and desires of man 
made princes and courtiers look on the Phari- 
sees as uncomfortable people, as obstacles.’’ 

We have endeavored to do full justice to the 
virtues of the Pharisees. They were conscien- 
tious, conservative guardians of the law, and 
yet they were sufficiently open-minded to ac- 
cept the later and clearer views regarding the 
immortality of the soul. But with them, as 
with many other earnest people in various 
lands and at different periods, zeal degenerated 
into unreasoning bigotry, so that they finally 
‘‘reached the point at which lofty aspirations 
petrify into hard dogmatic form, at which pa- 
triots become partisans and saints are turned 
into fanatics, and the holiest names are per- 
verted into by-words and catch-words.’’ ‘This 
state 1s fatal to candid study, to clear percep- 
tion of truth, and to that spirituality which in- 
tuitively discerns the prophet of God and wel- 
comes his message, Consequently, the Phari- 
sees, instead of accepting Jesus of Nazareth as 
a teacher sent by God, disdainfully rejected his 
Gospel, and joined hands with those who put 
him to death, Blindness had overtaken them 
through their neglect of the internal reality for 
external affairs and innumerable rites, They 
could not recognize the real character and 
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aims of Jesus, for if they had, ‘‘they would not 
have crucified the Lord of Glory,’’ nor have 
allowed others to doso. We see the errors of 
the Pharisees, but the same mistake is made 
by members of Christian churches now. Men 
and women, of whom the world is not worthy, 
are persecuted — sometimes sacrificed —by the 
same blind, intolerant spirit which in ancient 
days possessed the Jewish Pharisees. 

THE SADDUCEES. ‘The name Sadducee was 

probably derived from the word ‘Tsedakah,’ or 
‘Righteoustiess,’ which was the leading watch- 
word of the party. The Sadducees were more 
correctly regarded as a class then asa sect. If 
Rabbis and scribes were often the representa- 
tives of the Pharisees, the Sadducees were rep- 
resented by the official leaders of the nation. 
Many of the priests were Sadducees, and fora 
considerable time the head of the State was 
also the high priest. The Sadducees had no 
taste for the painful strictness and self-denial 
of the Pharisees. They were satisfied with the 
law as it appeared in the written code, without 
adopting the oral tradition on which the Phari- 
sees laid so much stress. They were contented 
with the reputation of being ‘just’ (as their 
name implied) and fulfilling the requirements 
of the law, without aspiring to the reputation 
of ‘sanctity’; that is, of increasing the minute 
distinctions between themselves and their Gen- 
tile neighbors. Their view of human conduct 
was that it was within the control of a man’s 
own will, and was not overruled by the decrees 
of fate; their view of the future existence was 
that, as in the Mosaic law, a veil was drawn 
‘across it, and that, according to the saying 
of Antigonus of Socho, men were not to be 
influenced by the hope of future reward and 
punishment.’’! 

Asa rule, the Sadducees took life much less 
seriously than the Pharisees did, and were con- 
tent to observe the principal rites of Judaism 
without disturbing themselves about every de- 

‘tail. The future world—if such existed — 
was quite a distinct realm from the present, far 
less interesting in itself, and worthy of only a 
secondary place in human estimation. Many 
were rich, and in their riches found consider- 
able ‘‘consolation ’’ for the ills of this present 
life; heaven was too uncertain or too distant to 
seem worth much anxiety. 

The Pharisees had, on their side, learning 
and numbers; the Sadducees, wealth, culture, 
and often aristocratic connections. To make 
‘use of modern political terms, we may say that 
the Sadducees considered themselves liberals, 
and that the Pharisees were, by contrast, de- 
cidedly conservative in their aims. The Sad- 
ducee, in fact, rather prided himself on his 
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liberal principles. He would have told you 
that he cordially admitted every man’s right to 
his opinions, and that he never meddled with 
other people’s observance. Sects often quar- 


‘rel, and the Pharisees and-Sadducees were no 


exceptions to the general rule; but there can 
be little doubt that this perpetual contention 
was in the end better for the Jews than the ex- 
clusive dominance of either school of thought. 
A nation composed entirely of Sadducees would 
have eventually lost all spiritual religion, and 
a nation of Pharisees discussing theories and 
performing endless rites would have drifted 
into starvation or anarchy. 

“The Sadducees, of course, had no reli- 
gious or theological system of their own. Who 
would look for one in an aristocratic political 
party?” It is often asserted that they rejected 
the whole of the Old Testament, except the 
Pentateuch. This is incorrect, for in the rec- 
ords of their controversies which have been 
preserved in the Talmud, no trace can be found 
of their setting aside either the whole of the 
Prophets and writings, nor even of the tradi- 
tions which were so venerated by the Phari- 
sees. They acted as a check on the narrowness 
and unpractical ways of the Pharisees, and 
thus did good service; but they were unpro- 
gressive, unsympathetic, and did little or noth- 
ing to encourage study and aspiration after the 


‘highest and noblest things. 


The typical Sadducee doubtless cherished a 
special admiration for the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
not only because it contained his creed, but 
also a very interesting and congenial expres- 
sion of his favorite philosophy of men and 
things. The high priest who condemned Jesus 
was a Sadducee, and no doubt he and many of ~ 
his party had a considerable share in causing 
his death; but, to be just toward them, we must 
remember that they were largely influenced by 
the thought expressed in John xi, 50: ‘‘It is 
expedient that one man should die for the peo- 
ple, and that the whole nation perish not.’ 
Therefore, to prevent national calamity, they 
helped to destroy one whose whole life had 
been spent in doing good, the teacher, friend, 
and lover of his people. 

THE ESSENES. ‘‘The most probable expla- 
nations of the word Essene point not to a per- 
sonal leader or founder, but to the moral and 
social characteristics of the school. It indi- 
cates either the ‘ watchful contemplation,’ or 
the ‘affectionate devotion,’ or the ‘silent 
thoughtfulness’ of those who retired from the 
strife of parties, and nourished a higher spirit- 
ual life in communities of their own.’”?! Most 
nations that have advanced far enough in civili- 
zation and the knowledge of religion possess a 
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‘‘mystic’’ school. Among the Hebrews this 
place was first filled by the Nazarites, and there 
is good reason to believe that the Essenes repre- 
sent a later development of this school. They 
have been called the ‘‘ monks of Judaism,” and 
no doubt they are the nearest approach to 
monks that ever existed among the Jews. 

The Essenes never became so numerous and 
powerful as the Pharisees and Sadducees, but 
possibly their influence was quite as valuable 
to the religious life of the nation as that of 
either of these great parties. Numbers are not 
the only gauge of force. Lao-tse, Buddha, 
Mohammed, and Luther were once lonely, ob- 
scure men, brooding over the deep problems 
of life and religion. In time each of them be- 
came the guide and leader of millions. That 
the New Testament shows clear evidence of the 
influence of Essenic thought is undoubted by 
scholars. Thus the contemplative devotion of 
this little band of mystics has affected the re- 
ligious thought of the Christian Church for 
nearly two thousand years and will continue to 
do so for centuries yet to come. Graetz says 
that this little sect ‘‘ became the basis of a 
movement, which, mixing with new elements, 
produced a revolution in the history of the 
world.” 

The very important phrase ‘‘kingdom of 
heaven ’’ was probably first used by the Es- 
senes, and from them passed into the religious 
vocabulary of John the Baptist. Whether John 
was originally an Essene, is uncertain, but we 
know the Essenes were in the habit of bathing 
every morning in a fresh spring of water, and 
from this they were called by some ‘‘ Morning 
Baptists.”? It is thought by some that the 
name Essene was derived from the Chaldean 
word ‘‘ Assai,’? which means a ‘‘ bather.”’ 

Josephus is the chief authority on the re- 
ligious and social system of the Essenes. He 
mentions them as existing in the second cen- 
tury B.C., but there is no doubt they had been 
living their quiet, retired life for a long time 
before they became numerous enough to at- 
tract attention as a religious sect. As a society 
they possessed many admirable characteristics. 
With the practice of severe asceticism they 
combined a rare benevolence to the poor. 
Oaths were forbidden and obedience to rulers 
strictly inculeated. They practiced commu- 
nity of goods, despised riches, abstained from 
pleasure, and scrupulously regulated their lives 
even to the smallest details. 

Before sunrise the Essenes rose, and with 
their faces turned to the east said their morn- 
ing prayers as if they were imploring the sun 
to appear. There is not sufficient evidence to 
prove that they actually worshiped the sun, 
and the clear statement in their regulation, 
“(No one rules but God,’’ indicates that they 
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were simple monotheists. It may have been 
their dread of pronouncing the name of the 
Almighty which led them to refrain from 
addressing their worship directly to him. 
Therefore, they approached him through the 
grandest, brightest symbol of his power, as 
the Parsees do to this day. : 

They were a secret and exclusive society, 
having their own priests, judges, and other 
officers. Philo says that in his day —30 A. D. 
—they numbered 4,000; he sums up their 
teaching as ‘‘ Love of God, of virtue, and of 
man.’’ This is admirable, but certainly some 
of their notions were peculiar. They wore 
their clothes until they dropped to pieces. 
White linen was the material they preferred 
for their garments—possibly that it might 
remind them of the purity they felt bound to 
strive after. They rejected animal sacrifices, 
and lived on fruit and vegetables. Marriage 
was prohibited, although some among them 
had permission to marry simply forthe sake of 
perpetuating the order. These less strict Es- 
senes were not allowed to reside in the limits 
of their settlements, but in all other respects 
they followed the same mode of life. They 
were chiefly agriculturalists, cattle-breeders, 
and bee-keepers. In the winter their common 
outside dress was a hairy mantle, and in the 
summer they wore an under-garment without 
sleeves. A leathern apron was used when at 
work and their tasks were arranged with all 
the monotonous regularity of a monastery. On 
the seventh day, which they kept as a sabbath 
with even more rigidity than it was by the 
Pharisees, they attended the synagogues, where’ 
the law and the rest of the ancestral books 
were read and expounded. In respect for 
Moses they exceeded the most strict of their 
countrymen; blasphemy against his name, like 
the profanation of the sacred name of God, was 
punished with death. 

The Essenes required three years to be passed 
in a novitiate, during which time a candidate 
was tested as to his fitness for joining the 
society. If he proved satisfactory, he was ad- 
mitted; but, before partaking of the initiatory 
common meal, he must swear, by the most 
awful oaths, that he would reverence the Deity, 
do justice to men, hurt no one voluntarily or at 
the command of another, hate the unjust and 
assist the just, render fidelity to all men but 
especially to the rulers—‘‘ seeing that no one © 
rules but God.’ In addition he must vow that 
if he should ever bear rule himself he would 
make no violent use of his power, nor outshine 
by superior display those set under him. He 
must solemnly promise to make it his aim to 
cherish the truth and unmask liars, to abstain 
from theft and unjust gain, to hide nothing 
from his fellow-members, to divulge none of 
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their affairs to other men, even at the risk of 
death. He must transmit their doctrines un- 
changed, keep secret the books of the society, 
and the names of the angels. 

Graetz says: ‘‘The Essenes faithfully handed 
down in their theosophic system the names as 
well as the importance and_position of the va- 
rious angels.’”? One is a little puzzled to im- 
agine how they became acquainted with the 
angels and their ranks and occupations; per- 
haps their hard work and plain living facili- 
tated high thinking on heavenly things. They 
professed to be able to fathom the deepest mys- 
teries, to answer the most difficult questions as 
to the being of God and his relations with the 
heavenly powers and the lower creatures. 

‘The chief aim of the Essenes was without 
doubt the attainment to prophetic ecstacy, so 
that they might become worthy of the Divine 
Spirit. They believed that through an ascetic 
life they might reawaken the long-silent echo 


. of the heavenly voice; and, this end gained, 


prophecy would be renewed and men and 
youths would again behold divine visions and 
once more see the uplifting of the veil which 
hides the future, and the great Messianic king- 
dom would be revealed. The kingdom of 
heaven would commence, and all pain and 
trouble would at one stroke be ended.’? The 
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Essenes were regarded as holy men, miracle- 
workers, seers of future events, and interpret- 
ers of dreams. They professed ability to do all 
these things, also to cast out demons and to 
cure diseases with the aid of a book said to 
have been composed by King Solomon. ‘Thus 
the Essenes united the highest and the lowest 
aims—the endeavor to lead a pious life com- 
bined with the most vulgar superstitions.’’ 

Yet one cannot but respect men who strove 
so earnestly to learn and practice high spiritual 
principles. They regarded their souls as pre- 
cious when the majority of those around them 
cared only for the body. Their prayers and 
their exhortations, their meditations and aspi- 
rations, combined with their mistaken faith in 
immortality, must have done much to purify 
and ennoble their own lives and the lives of 
those to whom they ministered. 

Underneath all the errors and superstitions 
of the Hssenes must have been an intense 
thirst for the living God, and earnest, sincere 
effort to come into his presence and be made 
like him. Beneath the feeble, imperfect hu- 
man aspirations, there moved the uplifting, 
enlightening grace of the Father, who unceas- 
ingly works to renovate the hearts of all his 
children, so that here and hereafter they may 
be partakers of his perfect bliss. 


CHAPTER III. 
FROM 323 TO 167 B. C.—THE SYRIAN DYNASTY. 


EW nations have a more interesting his- 
tory than the Jews, and no chapters in 
their history are more fascinating and 

instructive than those which tell us the story 
of brave old Mattathias and his valiant sons. 
No nobler family ever occupied the attention 
of Jewish writers or won a more lasting renown. 


‘As it is often darkest before dawn, so the clouds 


were never blacker, nor the force of the tempest 
of affliction mightier, than when the aged Mat- 
tathias struck the first heroic blow at the mean 
tyranny which was degrading and defiling his 
country. : 

There was never a time when resistance to 
injustice and oppression seemed more hopeless, 
and the task of arousing a band of patriots to 
strike for freedom more difficult. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to give here a brief outline of 
the horrible humiliations which the Jews en- 
dured through many long dark years, before 
the grand old man, Mattathias— white with 
more than a century’s frosts, but brave with 
the vigor born and sustained by purity and re- 
ligious enthusiasm — hewed down the perverter 
of his people. 





Alexander the Great died in 323 B. C., and 
his dominions were divided among his gen- 
erals. ‘‘Egypt and Syria became the rival 
powers in the Kast, and for over a century 
Palestine was ‘like a shuttlecock between two 
battledores.’ For a while the Egyptians had 
the best of the game, and under the first three 
Ptolemies the Jews were very mildly tossed. 
They had to pay tribute to Egypt, but their 
home government was left to their own high 
priests and their religion was not interfered 
with.”’ In the year 203 B. C. the king of Syria, 
Antiochus the Great, took Palestine from Ptol- 
emy of Egypt, but still allowed the Jews to 
govern themselves. This policy was continued 


‘by Seleucus, the son and successor of Anti- 


ochus, but as the civilization of the Syrians 
was Greek, their habits of thought and reli- 
gious practices were very repugnant to the 
monotheistic ideas of strict Jews. For a time 
this antagonism did not become serious, but 
when, in 175 B. C., Antiochus Epiphanes began 
to reign, matters grew rapidly worse. Anti- 
ochus was as intolerant as the Jews were, and, 
as the writer of the First Book of Maccabees 
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tersely expresses it, ‘‘evils were multiplied in 
the earth.’? The storm burst and beat heavily 
on a feeble and, alas, often a disunited people. 

We need not wonder that, after seeing 
“wickedness in the place of judgment and 
iniquity in the place of righteousness,’’ the 
author of Ecclesiastes (who some think wrote 
ahout this time) should declare that since ‘‘ the 
crooked could not be made straight,” and evil 
flourished in almost unvarying order, his heart 
“despaired of all the labor he had taken under 
the sun,’’ and that all on earth was ‘‘ vanity 
and vexation of spirit.’ From the time of 
Alexander’s suzerainty over Palestine, 333 
B. C., Greek influence gradually made itself 
felt, and it is not to be wondered at that in the 
course of a century and’a half a considerable 
number of the Jews had grown attached to the 
freer customs and more vivacious manners of 
the Greeks. Of this ““Greek age’’ Ewald 
says: ‘‘The first decades of this period passed 
away amid the continuous wars of Alexander, 
and the still more devastating campaigns of 
his successors, which were. little favorable to 
the fusion of the two nationalities. Beneath 
the tinsel of Greek culture the times were ex- 
ceedingly disordered, and all the nations of 
Asia had much to suffer from the craving for 
new dominions and the perpetual wars of the 
successors of Alexander, whose own thirst for 
conquest was only quenched by death.’’ Dur- 
ing the whole of this period Palestine was the 
battle-ground of the rival nations, Syria and 
Egypt. Their armies were almost continually 
traversing the land and carrying fire and sword 
even into its most secluded places. 

Amid these overwhelming discouragements 
a faithful remnant had maintained their faith 
in God and their zeal for the institutions 


founded and preserved by their famous proph- 


ets, priests, and kings. No people has clung 
to its religion with more constancy and con- 
scientious tenacity than did these Jews. But 
doubtless the very attempts of the strict ortho- 
dox party to restrain their people had in many 
cases hastened the apostasy their rigid restric- 
tions and stern denunciations were intended to 
prevent, just as in later days the severe regula- 
tions of the Puritans of Cromwell’s time pro- 
voked, it is charged, the laxity and excesses of 
the reign of Charles II. 

This stern puritanism of the strict Jews not 
only repelled many of their own people, but 
directly cultivated the hatred of their masters, 
the Syrians. Instead of reflecting that, as they 
were the subjects of Antiochus who loved 
things Grecian as much as they loved things 
Jewish, it would be the part of prudence to 
avoid occasions of friction, they seemed to be 
all the more resolved to assert their national 
and religious peculiarities. They always be- 
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lieved themselves to be a favored nation and 
entered into relations with other countries with 
reluctance, and as if they were conferring a 
benefit on their inferiors. It is easy to imagine 
how such a people would resent the introduc- 
tion of- Greek fashions, sports, and religion. 
Dean Stanley says: ‘“‘It is startling to think of 
the sudden influx of Grecian manners into the 
very center of Palestine. The modesty of the 
sons and daughters of Abraham was shocked 
by the establishment of the Greek palestra un- 
der the very citadel of David,! where, in de- 
fiance of some of the most sensitive feelings of 
their countrymen, the most active of the Jew- 
ish youths completely stripped themselves, 
and ran, wrestled, leaped in the public sports 
like the Grecian athletes, wearing the broad- 
brimmed hat, in imitation of the headgear of 
the god Hermes, guardian of the gymmastic 
festivals. Even the priests in the Temple 
caught the infection,” left their sacrificial duties 
unfinished, and ran down from the Temple 
court to take part in the spectacle, as soon as 
they heard the signal for throwing the discus, 
which was to lead off the games.” 

The author of the First Book of Maccabees 
candidly admits that the first steps toward 
this adoption of Greek customs were taken by 
“‘wicked men” from among the people of 
Israel themselves who courted the changes the 
Syrian kings strove to bring about. It is 
also worthy of note that as soon as Antiochus 
wished to raise money by selling the office of 
high priest, a Jew —Jason — was found, who 
showed he was as corrupt as any pagan by 
promptly agréeing to buy it for the yearly sum 
of 360 talents. Three years later, his brother 
Menelaus, sent by him to carry the yearly 
money to the king, treacherously offered a yet 
larger bribé on his own account, and for the 
sum of 660 talents secured the office of high 
priest. No doubt Antiochus regarded this way 
of increasing his revenue as very satisfactory, 
but it led to the heaviest troubles for the Jews, 
for when Jason found he had been outbid and 
deprived of the priesthood by his brother, he 
resolved that on the first favorable occasion 
he would endeavor to recover his position. 
His opportunity arrived when a false report 
reached Palestine that Antiochus had died in 
Egypt while on a campaign against King Ptol- 
emy. Jason at once set to work. He raised 
a body of 3,000 men, made an assault upon 
Jerusalem and entered the city, while his rival, 
Menelaus, took refuge in the castle which was 
occupied by the Syrian garrison. Jason merci- 
lessly slew all the citizens who opposed him, 
but could not drive his brother from the for- 
tress. In due time news of these disturbances 
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’ TYRANNY OF ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES. 


reached Antiochus. He may have thought 
that the whole Jewish nation had revolted, or 
it may be that his real reason for deciding to 
march on Jerusalem was simply cupidity. At 
any rate his treasury was empty, and he knew 
of the wealth of the Temple, hence he as- 
saulted and captured the city. His attack was 
not resisted, yet he treated it as a conquered 
city. The Temple was pillaged and profaned, 
the city sacked, and about forty thousand peo- 
ple cruelly massacred, while a large number 
were carried away to be sold for slaves. The 
value of the precious metals taken at this time 
was estimated at 1,800 silver talents, or nearly 
$1,750,000. This took place in the year 169 B.C. 

The historian evidently felt that words were 
too poor to describe these terrible calamities 
and their effects upon the minds of his people. 
_ Insult was added to injury, for Antiochus went 
into the Holy of Holies and took up the holy 
vessels in his own polluted hands with ‘‘ very 
proud’? words which probably expressed his 
utter contempt for a religion which required 
such paraphernalia to carry on its services. It 
is very probable that in his marchings through 
Palestine, Antiochus had been impressed with 
the fertility of its soil, the numerous herds 
of fine cattle, the abundance of fruit, and the 
general appearance of wealth and comfort. He 
saw that the services and sacrifices of the Tem- 
ple were very costly, and doubtless regarded 
the whole system as a wastefully extravagant 
one, which served only to enrich a covetous 
and vain priesthood. 
could be exchanged for a simpler one, the 
economy effected would enable him to more 
than double the taxation of the people and 
thus materially increase his revenue.. Hence, 


when about two years later, after his fourth © 


Egyptian campaign, he was again in need of 
funds, he despatched Apollonius, his chief col- 
lector of tribute, with a force of 22,000 men, 
to “further punish the Jewish people,’’ but 
‘doubtless his principal reason was to strike 
terror into them and then wring from them all 
the money possible. He gave orders to kill 
all the men and sell all the women and chil- 
dren for slaves. The sale of such numbers of 
captives would help to fill the treasury of the 
wicked king. 
These inhuman orders were relentlessly exe- 
cuted. Apollonius suddenly attacked the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem on the sabbath day without 
any pretext, for hjs soldiers had been peace- 
ably received into the town. The hour when 
the people were assembled at worship was se- 
lected, so that none escaped except those who 
could hide themselves in caves or fly to the 
mountains. He then gathered the riches of 
the city together, destroyed the houses, set the 
city on fire in several places, pulled down the 
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city walls, and built a strong fortress on Acra, 
a hill which overlooked the Temple: ‘The 
Jews were forbidden to enter the holy place, 
and from’ this time—167 B. C.—the daily 
sacrifices in the Temple ceased. 

Antiochus then issued a decree from Antioch 
that the Jews should utterly abandon all their 
religious practices, their circumcision, sacri- 
fices, and sabbath-keeping. He sent Athe- 
neus, a Greek idolater, to initiate the Jews 
into the idolatrous rites of the Grecian religion 


‘and to punish with the most cruel deaths all 


who refused to obey his orders. The people 
were to be forced to eat swine’s flesh and the 
holy Temple itself was to be reconsecrated to 
Jupiter Olympus—‘‘the father of gods and 
men.’ A terrible persecution followed. ‘The 
Books of the Law, multiplied and treasured 
with so much care from the days of Ezra, were 
burned. Many Jews assisted and bowed before 
the oppressor. But others dared the worst 
rather than submit. Some concealed them- 
selves in the huge caverns in the neighboring 
hills, and were suffocated by fires lighted at 
the mouth,’’! ‘* Women who had dared to 
circumcise their children were tortured and 
paraded with their murdered infants hanging 
round their necks; aged elders were put to 
a cruel and lingering death for refusing to eat 
the flesh of the unclean beast. But the stub- 
born spirit of the nation could not be broken, 
though the party of the Hellenizers was so 
strong in the capital that it was impossible for 
the few devout Jews left there to do more than 
meet martyrdom courageously. The noble re- 
ply of the aged Eleazar, when under torture, 
shows the manner in which Jewish elders re- 
fused even the semblance of apostasy. ‘‘It 
becometh not our age,’’ he said, ‘‘in any wise 
to dissemble whereby many young men might 
think that Eleazar, being four-score years old 
and ten, was now gone to a strange religion.’’? 
“His venerable presence touched not his per- 
secutors and their threats failed to move his 
constancy, for he walked boldly to the rack 
and on it was scourged to death. ‘Hear, O 
Israel: the Lord our God is One,’ was the last 
utterance of his dying lips.” 

‘“‘There are two psalms at least—the sev- 
enty-fourth and the seventy-ninth — which can 
hardly be the expression of any period but 
this. They describe with passionate grief the 
details of the profanation of the Sanctuary, 
the gates in flames, the savage soldiers hewing 
down the delicate carved work with axe and 
hatchet, like woodmen in a forest, the roar of 
the irreverent multitude, the erection of the 
heathen emblems; they sigh over the indignity 
done to the corpses slain in the successive 
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massacres by their being left outside of the 
‘walls of the city to be devoured by vulture and 
jackal; they look in vain for a prophet to arise; 
they console themselves with the recollection 
of the overthrow of the huge monsters of the 
earlier empires, and with the hope that this 
crisis will pass in like manner.”’ 

Antiochus no doubt formed his judgment of 
the Jews from the time-serving apostates he 
had met in Antioch. Of the deep-rooted at- 
tachment. of the bulk of the nation to their 
ancient law and religion, and of the stubborn 
endurance and resolute courage of which they 
were capable, he was entirely ignorant. With 
true oriental despotism, he meant to ‘‘stamp 
out the Jewish superstition.”? It seems proba- 
ble that once every month each town was vis- 
ited and a bloody assize held. But oftentimes 





LAMENT OF MATTATHIAS. 


excessive severity defeats its own end. There 
is a limit to human endurance, and when that 
limit is passed a whirlwind of vengeance is 
engendered which sweeps away tyrants like 
chaff. When hard-hearted persecutors enforce 
conformity under the penalty of death, revo- 
lution may be expected. Occasionally men 
abjectly submit for a time, but oftener a des- 
perate resistance is provoked, which, when 
once started, is carried on with that reckless 
courage no prospect of suffering or death can 
daunt. When life is made unbearable by op- 
pression, men are apt to resolve that it is better 
to die fighting than to live under a tyrant’s 
heel. Though unknown, heroes lived in Israel 
yet, and that which crushes ordinary men in- 
spires the hero. The darkest hour brings with 
it the deliverer. 


‘CHAPTER? TV: 
FROM 167 TO 135 B. C.—THE MACCABEAN REVOLT. 


ATTATHIAS, an aged priest, was liv- 
ing in Jerusalem at the time the city 
was sacked and the Temple polluted. 

When the persecution began he retired to his 

ancestral city Modin,a beautiful place in the 

mountains, about twenty miles from the capi- 

tal Here in deep sorrow he mourned over the 

sad condition of his countrymen ‘The grief of 

the aged is especially touching, and if the 

writer of the First Book of Maccabees was not 

mistaken, Mattathias must have been more 

than one hundred and forty years old when 

these troubles overtook him. How intensely 

he felt the desolation of the Holy City and the 

miseries of his people is shown in his pathetic 

‘‘Tament over Jerusalem,’’? which is recorded 

in I. Maccabees i1, 7-13: 

“Woe is me! Wherefore was I born to see the misery 
of my people 

And the misery of the Holy City? 

And to dwell there when it was delivered into the hand 
of the enemy 

And the sanctuary into the hand of the stranger? 

Her Temple has become as a man of no reputation: 

Her glorious vessels are carried away captive; 

Her young children are slain in the streets, 

Her youths with the sword of the enemy. 

What nation has not inherited part of her kingdom, 

Nor gotten a portion of her spoils? 

All her adornment has been taken away from her; 

Instead of a free woman she has become a bond-slave, 

Behold, our sanctuary, even our beauty and our glory is 
laid waste; 


The nations have profaned it: 
Wherefore do we still live?” 


Gradually the tide of persecution spread over 
the country, and even in secluded Modin, 
where Mattathias and family might have ex- 





pected to live unmolested, the officers of King 
Antiochus appeared and demanded submiission 
to the royal edict. Mattathias was the chief 
man of the place, and he felt the responsibility 
of his position. The officers flattered and en- 
deayored to persuade him into compliance with 
the law which directed that every Jew should 
offer sacrifice to the Grecian divinities. Had 
they succeeded in gaining his obedience, the 
officers would probably have easily induced the 
poor and ignorant people to follow his exam- 
ple. The king’s envoys: knew of no religion 
which appeared to them worth suffering for} 
and doubtless expected the old man to comply 
with their demands. This, however, Matta- 
thias was resolved never to do. Standing in 
the front, surrounded by his valiant sons: and 
his neighbors, he ‘‘answered and spake with 
a loud voice: Though all the nations that 
are under the king’s dominion obey him, and 
fall away every one from the religion of their 
fathers, and give consent to his command- 
ments, yet will I and my sons and my breth- 
ren walk in the covenant of our fathers. God 
forbid that we should forsake the law and the 
ordinances. We will not harken to the king’s 
words to go from our religion, either on the 
right hand or the left.’ 

Where shall we find a grander picture of a 
noble, lion-hearted ‘nonconformist’? than is 
presented to us in this terse history of the aged 
priest, standing firm to bear the brunt of the 
battle for liberty? Whatever may be our esti- 
mate of much of the Apocrypha, this record of 
heroic fidelity to conscience might surely be 


HIS PIETY AND HEROISM. 


sometimes referred to in our churches, and its 
lessons impressed on an ease-loving, conform- 
ing generation. 

Mattathias had scarcely uttered his brave 
speech, when a time-serving and timid Jew 
approached the altar to sacrifice to the Olym- 
pian gods in the sight of all the assembly. 
“Which thing when Mattathias saw, he was 
inflamed with zeal and his reins trembled, he 
poured forth his anger in condemnation [of the 
apostate] and ran and slew him upon the altar. 
Also the king’s commissioner, who compelled 
men to sacrifice, he killed and the altar he 
pulled down.’’ Then he went throughout the 
city and with a loud voice proclaimed his rally- 
ing cry: ‘‘ Whoever is zealous of the law, and 
maintaineth the covenant, let him follow me.’ 

Mattathias and his followers knew that they 
could not resist the force Antiochus had at his 
command; so he gathered his family and sup- 
porters together and dashed into the wildest 
part of the hill-country of Judea — where David 
so long and successfully had resisted Saul—to 
carry on a guerilla warfare against the perse- 
cuting king. ‘‘Thus the first outbreak of the 
national revolt was due to the unpremeditated 
act of a single aged man.’’ Doubtless Mat- 
tathias went to meet the king’s officer, sad and 
perplexed in mind. He did not contemplate 
rebellion, but when he was face to face with 
idolatry and the apostasy of his people, he en- 
tirely cast aside all fear and care for life. His 
heart was true as steel, and just at the right 
time his courage rose to the occasion. Like 
Luther he ‘‘ could do no other’’; so he struck 
the blow for liberty, and thus commenced the 
desperate struggle which went bravely on for 
twenty-seven years and ended in glorious vic- 
tory for the Jewish people. This end Mat- 
tathias did not live to see, but even in his last 
days he seems to have cherished a strong con- 
fidence in his sons — a confidence speedily jus- 
tified when they fought side by side and swept 
‘the Syrian armies before them, like chaff before 
the wind. 

For a time the little band of patriots were 
not attacked by the forces of Antiochus; but 
they did not simply hide from persecution, for, 
joined by the Chasidim—the Puritan party 
among the Jews—they attacked apostate vil- 
lages, pulled down idol altars, and compelled 
the Jews who had submitted to Antiochus to 
circumcise their children and obey the law. 

As soon as the officers of the king in Jerusa- 
lem realized the importance of the revolt, they 
pursued a number of the Jews who had taken 
refuge in a hold in the mountains at some dis- 
tance from Mattathias and his party. When 
the Syrians found them, they did not at once 
begin the attack. Possibly they had learned 
by experience that Jews, when desperate, were 
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fierce fighters; so they offered them much bet- 
ter terms than could have been expected. The 
past should be overlooked if they would only 
return to their homes and in future ‘do ac- 
cording to the king’s commandments.’”? This 
offer was promptly rejected and then the Syr- 
jans began the slaughter. They had arranged 
to parley with the Jews on the sabbath, be- 
cause they knew this was a holy day on which. 
the Jewish people would not fight. Hence, 
though the Jews remonstrated, the cowardly 
Syrians fell upon them and ruthlessly killed 
men, women, and children ‘‘to the number of 
a thousand souls.’”? So perished a heroic band 
who preferred barren mountains with a good 
conscience to home comforts without it, and 
death to transgression of their law. 

When Mattathias and his friends heard of 
this, they ‘‘ mourned right sore.’? A council 


_ was held which decided not to permit attack 


on the sabbath, but to allow defense to the 
utmost on that day if attacked by others. Suc- 
cess followed this wise decision; their assail- 
ants were repelled and soon other bands of 
fugitives joined them until they became strong 
enough not only to defend themselves but to 
attack and vanquish their oppressors. 

In about a year from the time he made his - 
noble stand Mattathias passed away. He ad- 
vised his sons to make Simon, the ‘‘man of 
counsel,’’ their adviser, and Judas, the ‘‘mighty 
and strong,’’ their captain. Once more he 
urged them to be ‘‘men in behalf of the law,”’ 
then he gave them his blessing, was ‘‘ gathered 
to his fathers, and all Israel made great lamen- 
tation for him.” 

From 167 to 161 B. C.— Few families have 
received more honorable mention in history 
than the brave and united household of: Mat- 
tathias. Ewald well says: ‘‘If it was a stroke 
of rare fortune that the insurrection broke out 
undesignedly and was set on foot by a blame- 
less character, it was no less fortunate that he 
left behind him a heroic band of five sons who 
were ready to carry on the contest without an 
instant’s delay. Seldom has the world seen an 
instance of five brothers, animated by the same 
spirit and without mutual jealousy, sacrificing 
themselves for the same cause, of whom any 
one only survived another to carry it on, if 
possible, with more zeal and success.’? One by 
one the noble five fell for the cause, and each 
in turn became the leader of his people. 

Judas Maccabzeus deserved his surname ‘‘the 
Hammerer,’’ for his blows fell with heavy, vic- 
torious stroke on those who strove to corrupt 
and oppress his fatherland. He was a born 
leader, brave, kind, prudent, ready, and mag- 
nanimous. Dean Stanley pictures him as ‘‘the 
Jewish ideal of the Happy Warrior.”’ ‘There 
was a ‘cheerfulness’ diffused through the 
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whole army when he appeared. His country- 
meu delighted to remember the stately appear- 
ance, as of an ancient giant, when he fastened 
on his breastplate, or tightened his military 
sash about him, or waved his protecting sword 
over the camp of his faithful followers. They 
listened with delight for the loud cheer, the 
roar as of a young lion—the race not yet ex- 
‘tinct in the Jordan valley —with which he 
snuffed out the Israelite renegades, chasing 
them into their recesses, and smoking or burn- 
ing them out.’? They rejoiced still more when 
he routed the armies of heathen kings. We 
think it would have been better if Judas and 
his followers had been less active in ‘‘ smok- 
ing and burning out” heretical Jews. But we 
must not judge him by our nineteenth-century 
standards; according to our ideas the Macca- 
bean leaders were not ‘‘saints,’’ and if they 
had been it is doubtful whether they would 
have done as good ‘service in their day and 
generation as they did. Rough times need 
‘vigorous rulers, and in certain circumstances 
severity is mercy. It is true, Mattathias in his 
dying exhortation reminded his sons of the 
mercifulness of King David; but, rememberitig 
the temper of those times, we are not surprised 
’ at the omission. 

When Judas undertook to lead his small but 
resolute band of enthusiasts he had no light 
task. His aim was to resist the tyranny of 
Autiochus, to purge his own people from all 
corrupting Grecian practices, and to reéstablish 
the independence of his country. His first 
signal victory was gained over the ‘great 
host’? of Syrians and Samaritans under the 
command of Apollonius. With characteristic 
promptitude the heroic Judas boldly met his 
attack half-way, completely routed his forces, 
slew Apollonius and took his sword, ‘and 
therewith he fought all his life long.” 

Victory was no sooner won than fresh dan- 
gers and greater difficulties presented them- 
selves. When the governor of Coele-Syria 
heard of the defeat and death of the king’s 
general, he hastened to avenge him and stamp 
out the Jewish rebellion. This was no easy 
matter, for the army of Judas was composed of 
desperate men fighting for their lives, and 
homes, and religion. Moreover, they had ac- 
quired an unbounded confidence in their cap- 
tain. ‘‘ His zeal and fearlessness, his military 
instinct and prudence were alike evinced in 
his first battle, and his choice of position, 
guarding the top of the dangerous pass of 
Beth-horon, showed qualities beyond those of a 
mere bandit chief.” 

‘““The scenery was full of inspiring memo- 
ries, for the rugged pass had more than once 
before been the scene of a Jewish victory. Be- 
neath him, near the line of the Greek advance, 
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Judas looked toward Modin, his home, where 
even then his aged father lay buried—the 
scene of the memorable episode which had 
opened his career. Behind him, on its strong 
knoll, amid open cornlands, was Gibeon, and 
to the southwest was the broad, flat plain, 
skirted by iow hills, and running down to the 
little village of Ajalon.’”? Thus it was almost 
on the very spot where Joshua stood when he 
fought against the Canaanite kings that Judas’ 
Maccabzeus now awaited the foes of his coun- 
try. ‘‘In imagination, he might. already see 
them rolled back from the steep, steel-gray 
slope of barren rock, crowned by a few strag- 
gling olive trees, down to the white hills and 
corn-plains beneath, even as the host of the 
five kings had been discomfited when over- 
taken by the great hailstorm on that bleak 
hillside.” 

That little company with Judas would have 
a-clear view of the great host of Seron as it 
wound its way along up to the foot of Beth- 
horon, and as they were ‘‘faint with fasting” 
they may be excused for having doubted their 
ability to resist such a great multitude. How 
it was that they were not better provided with 
food we cannot tell. Judas may have expected 
to fall upon Seron’s troops earlier, and natu- 
rally he would carry only what was necessary 
over a rugged mountain track. 

The fears of his men Judas dispelled by a 
brave speech which infused into them a forti- 
tude like that felt by their victorious ancestors 
on the same spot so long before. The rousing 
addresses of great generals to their men are 
models of effective speech. Short, incisive, 
earnest, they have often been one of the chief 
causes of the victory they predict and promise. 
“It is no hard matter for many to be shut up 
in the hand of a few; with heaven it is all one, 
to deliver with a great multitude or a small 
company.’? He then reminded them that 
while their foes came against them ‘in much 
pride and iniquity to destroy,’’ they were 
fighting only for their lives and their laws. 
With a last animating word Judas finished his 
address and then ‘he leaped suddenly ”? upon 
the Syrians. Nothing could resist the well- 
timed and furious onset of the brave little 
company; and Seron and his host were speedily 
overthrown and driven into the land of the 
Philistines. 

Early in the year 165 B. C., Antiochus sent 
three new generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias to ‘‘destroy and root out the strength 
of Israel.’ They had a force of 40,000 foot 
and 7,000 cavalry, which made them so con- 
fident of success that the camp was crowded 
with merchants who were attracted by the 
prospect of a large sale of Jewish captives at 
low prices. Undaunted by the vast host, Judas 
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led his men to the ridge of Mizpeh, whence 
they could see the deserted streets of Jerusa- 
lem, with its walls and gates closed, the silent, 
deserted Temple, and the Greek garrison in 
the fortress overlooking the desolated city. 
With these sights before them, Judas reminded 
his brave followers of their ancient and recent 
deliverances, and stirred them to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. Then they started on their 
long night-march of about twenty miles, and 
in the early morning flung themselves on the 
Syrian host with such force as to win another 
brilliant yictory. Great spoil fell into the 
hands of the Jews, and they returned to Jeru- 
salem joyful and triumphant. Among the bat- 
tles fought between 166 and 164 B.C., this of 
Emmaus was considered to have accomplished 
most for the deliverance of the nation. 
Antiochus had left Lysias in charge of his 
affairs when he started on his expedition to 
Persia, and as soon as Lysias heard of the de- 
feat of Gorgias he set out to crush the band of 
Jewish patriots. Again Judas was victorious, 
and while Lysias fled to Antioch to gather 
fresh forces, he set to work to reéstablish the 
national religion and to purify the Temple. 
‘Once more the solenin service of the Temple, 
described in the Mishna, was restored. In the 
darkness of the early morning, the master of 
Temple came at an uncertain hour to summon 
the priests who watched round the fire in the 
gatehouse of Moked. In the dusk they went 
out and fetched the lamb which had been pro- 
nounced spotless on the previous day. Stand- 
ing without the altar court, they watched the 
first streak of day spreading behind the black 
outline of Olivet, and over the steei-gray ridges 
of Moab, until the brightness had crept round 
southwards as far as the direction of Hebron. 
Then the appointed priest went in first, and in 
the dim light he bathed at the great laver, and 
his figure could be discerned mounting the 
long slope of the altar, until from the heavy, 
‘ gray ashes the red glow of the never-extin- 
guished fire was stirred up and the column of 
smoke was thickened by the new fuel. Then, 
and not till then, the other priests ventured 
into the sacred court, and as daylight bright- 
ened and the city awoke, the early sacrifice 
was offered, and the daily service of the Tem- 
ple proceeded in its appointed order.’’! 
Having established the temple worship, Ju- 
das turned his attention to another very impor- 
tant work and brought together copies of the 
Hebrew religious books which had been pre- 
served by devout Jews from the wanton burn- 
ings of the ‘frantic’? Antiochus. Then it was 
necessary to carry deliverance to the people 
who suffered from their marauding neighbors. 
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The Edomites, the cave-dwelling Horites, who 
dwelt in the caverns at Petra, the sons of Bean 
from the flint-castles in the deserts of Reho- 
both, and all the nomadic Arab tribes, had 
banded together for a raid upon the cornfields 
and vineyards of the thrifty Jewish farmers. 
Judas marched rapidly and fell upon them, 
routed them, and drove them back into their 
fastnesses. 

Next he attacked and defeated the Ammon- 
ites, assaulted and took several hostile border 
cities, and then marched back to Jerusalem 
with songs and rejoicings. 

About this time Antiochus died, and Lysias, 
the guardian of his son, proclaimed him king. 
Soon after, in the spring of 163 B. C,, Lysias, 
advanced with a force of 100,000 foot and 20,000 
cavalry to punish the rebellious Jews and bring 
them back into subjection to Syria. Possibly 
he selected this time because it was a sabbatic 
year, and offensive warfare and tillage were 
alike unlawful to the Jews. Judas met the 
enemy at Beth-Zacharias with his usual readi- 
ness and courage; but he had to contend with 
a more powerful force than any he had encoun- 
tered before. One new feature in this battle 
was the thirty-two elephants, with their towers 
on their backs full of archers. The Jews were 
surprised and in addition altogether overesti- 
mated the fighting value of these huge strange 
beasts. Judas did his best to encourage his 
men, and his heroic brother Eleazar sacrificed 
his life in order to teach his comrades not to be 
afraid of elephants. ‘‘Choosing out the leader, 
whose rich trappings suggested that some per- | 
son of importance might be concealed in the 
tower, Eleazar transfixed it with his weapon, 
and perished beneath the huge animal as it 
fell.” He had won for himself a ‘‘ perpetual . 
name,’’ but the Jewish army was discomfited 
and Judas retired to Jerusalem. . 

As it was a sabbatic year, the city was ill- 
prepared to stand a siege, for no corn had 
been sown, and their granaries were about ex- 
hausted. Just at this time Lysias had to return 
to Antioch to fight against the foster-brother 
of the late king; so he patched up a peace with 
the Jews and left Jerusalem. But for this piece 
of good fortune, it would have been difficult 
for the Jews and their valiant leaders to escape 
destruction, ; 

Soon after, in the year 162 B. C., the nephew 
of Antiochus Epiphanes led a revolution, slew 
his cousin the king, and Lysias his general, 
and ascended the throne of Syria. 

If the Jews were more favored with intrepid 
and wise leaders than most nations, it is equally 
certain that they were more cursed with fac- 
tions and traitors. When unity was the indis- 
peusable thing, the party favoring the Greeks, 
headed by the High Priest Alcimus, went to 
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the new monarch and invited him to make 
war on Judas and his band as enemies to the 
sovereignty of the Syrians. The king ap- 
pointed Bacchides, one of his best generals, 
to go to Jerusalem to collect the tribute. At 
first Judas and his men were successful in re- 
sisting the traitors among his own people, and 
for a time Bacchides did not force him to a 
regular battle. He preferred to endeavor to 
seize Judas by treachery, but in this he failed, 
as did also his captain, Nicanor. Failing to 
destroy Judas by fraud, Nicanor endeavored to 
take him by force. They went into battle on 
the plains below Modin, and once again Judas 
led his men to victory. 

Nicanor retreated to Jerusalem full of rage, 
and swore he would burn the Temple if he 
did not vanquish Judas. After preparation he 
went out to fight again, and this time with 
‘*the curses of the whole nation on his head.”’ 
‘Once more Judas Maccabeeus appears on the 
scene as the savior of his distracted country. 
Suddenly he appeared in the rear of Nicanor, 
and established himself at Adasa in a strong 
position.’? Here with only 1,000 men he waited 
his opportunity, and then burst on Nicanor’s 
army of 9,000. The Syrians were routed at his 
first onslaught and Nicanor was slain. ‘‘The 
head of the defeated general, and his hand, 
which he had raised with a blasphemous oath 
against the holy house, were brought to Jeru- 
salem and hung up opposite the Temple. Thus 
for a while the patriotic party triumphed, but 
the victory of Adasa is the last bright gleam in 

the story of Judas’ life.’’ 

' In spite of his victory, Judas seems to have 
arrived at the conclusion that he and his people 
could not maintain their ground against the 
overwhelming forces of Syria; so, immediately 
after he had defeated Nicanor, he sent ambassa- 
dors to negotiate with the Romans. Hedid not 
live to see the treaty concluded, but his policy 
was a wise one, and if his countrymen had pos- 
sessed a little more of his prudence, the alliance 
might have averted many evils and secured 
peace and prosperity. 

Soon after the envoys of Judas had set out 
on their long journey to Rome, Bacchides ad- 
vanced with 20,000 footmen and 2,000 horse- 
men, down the Jordan valley, to avenge the 
defeat and death of Nicanor. The saddest ele- 
meut in this last contest of Judas must have 
been the fact that the High Priest Alcimus had 
led a number of Jews to fight on the side of 
the Syrians. Schism has ever been the ruin of 
the Jews. Judas was able to muster only 3,000 
men, and when the morning of the battle came, 
he found that all but 800 had deserted him. It 
must have been a noble 800 that Judas led at 
Eleasa against the 22,000 Syrians and the rene- 
gade Jews. Some of them thought defeat was 














DEFEAT AND DEATH OF A JEWISH PATRIOT. 


inevitable and tried to dissuade their brave 
leader from uselessly throwing his life away. 
But he was not the man to retreat, and his 
heroic reply was afterward cherished as his 
latest utterance, ‘‘God forbid that I should do 
this thing and flee away from them; if our 
time be come, let us die manfully for our 
brethren, and not leave behind a stain on our 
honor.’’ At these stirring words—his short- 
est and grandest battle-speech—he and his 
heroes charged the right wing of Bacchides’ 
army and drove it to the mountains. So well 
did the Jews fight that they were able to make 
head against the entire host of Syria ‘‘ from 
morning till night.’ ‘‘So prolonged resist- 
ance of a mere handful of men to overwhelm- 
ing numbers is scarcely on record.’’ Still, 
though his last onset was successful in break- 
ing the Syrian ranks, his men were too few, 
and when the left wing of Bacchides’ army 
attacked the Jews in the rear, they were shut 
in between their enemies, and after a desperate 
fight the little band of Judas was surrounded 
and almost annihilated. ‘‘Judas also was killed 
and the remnant fled.’? His body was after- 
ward found by his two worthiest brothers, and 
carried to its‘rest in the ancestral sepulcher at 
Modin. The lament of the whole nation for 
him was like that of David over Saul and Jon- 
athan: ‘‘How is the valiant man fallen, the 
deliverer of Israel?”? 

Thus perished, 161 B. C.—when it seemed 
as if he could least be spared—the bravest, 
noblest, and most famous of the Maccabean 
heroes. Milman well says: ‘‘Among those 
lofty spirits who have asserted the liberty of 
their native land against wanton and cruel 
oppression, none have surpassed the most able 
of the Maccabees in accomplishing a great end 
with inadequate means; none ever united more 
generous valor with a better cause.’’ 

It has been said that ‘‘ the greatest gifta hero 
leaves his race is to have been a hero.’? That 
gift Judas Maccabzeus left his people, and it has 
remained an inestimable possession to this very 
day. ‘‘My Jewish soldiers are veritable Mac- 
cabees,’’? said Czar Nicholas I. to Sir Moses 
Montefiore, when in 1846 he went to plead for 
his poor down-trodden Jewish brethren in Rus- 
sia. The name of Maccabees was used by the 
Russian emperor as a testimonial to charac- 
ter. Here was a legacy left to his race, and 
presented 2,000 years after date.! 

From 161 to 135 B. C.—We have seen that 
Eleazar, the fourth son of Mattathias, whose 
characteristic seems to have been an impetuous 
courage, gave his life for his country at the 
battle of Beth-Zacharias in 163 B. C., and that 
two years later his heroic brother Judas passed 
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on, by the same path of valiant self-sacrifice, 
- to his fathers. Three brothers remained: John, 
the eldest; Simon, the second, the ‘‘man of 
counsel,’’? so confidently commended by his 
dying father; and the fifth brother, Jonathan 
the Wary. He, although the youngest, ap- 
peared to be specially fitted by his peculiar 
dexterity and extreme caution for the post of 
leader. He had no sooner taken his position 
than the Syrian general Bacchides heard of 
it and ‘‘ sought for to slay him.’’ Jonathan 
showed his prudence by flying into the wilder- 
ness when it was impossible for him to take 
the field against the enemy. 

In this time of uncertainty and danger (160 
B. C.), John, his elder brother, was sent to 
take the family baggage and the defenseless 
women and children to be under the protec- 
tion of the friendly tribe of Nabothites. On 
the way he was surprised and slain by'a hostile 
band of the Amorites, ‘‘the children of Jam- 
bri.’”” Thus perished another brother of the 
devoted band; and though, apparently, John’s 
death was not so glorious as that of his breth- 
ren, who fell in battle, yet he was as truly 
serving his country as they in their fighting, 
and his life was doubtless lost in the attempt 
to defend the helpless and innocent. Mat- 
tathias must have been very faithful and re- 
markably successful in teaching his children 
always to put duty before life. Such home 
teaching furnishes a nation with it heroes and 
deliverers, and makes history glow with the 
thrilling .records of the faithful in life and 
death. 

John’s death was speedily avenged, for when, 
soon afterward, the children of Jambri ‘‘ made 
a great marriage,’’ Jonathan and, his men fell 
upon them, slew many, dispersed the rest and 
took all their spoils. To us this seems a blood- 
thirsty affair; but doubtless it was regarded as 
the right way of doing things in those days, 
and the writer of the First Book of Maccabees 

‘appears to exult as he tells how ‘fully they 
avenged the blood of their brother,’ and 
“‘turned the marriage into mourning, and the 
melody [7. e., of the musicians accompanying 
the procession] into lamentation.’’? Revenge 
is senseless, for it not only destroys all peace, 
but if it were consistently carried out it would 
almost annihilate the human race. As soon as 
Bacchides heard of Jonathan’s vengeance on 
his foes, he started at- once to take vengeance 
on him. Jonathan was very soon in a.most 
perilous position: the host of the Syrians was 
in front; the children of Jambri, thirsting for 
revenge, were behind; while the bend of the 
Jordan shut him in on the right and left. Be- 
hind them lay marsh and jungle, so that escape 
seemed impossible. Forced to fight against 
overwhelming odds, he and his men attacked 
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Bacchides with such impetuosity that the 
latter retreated with the loss of 1,000 men. 
Jonathan seized the opportunity and with his 
men swam across the river, and none of the 
Syrians attempted to follow and renew the 
battle. 

In spite of this slight success obtained by 
Jonathan, the condition of the patriotic party 
was now very low. Bacchides held Jerusalem 
and most of the large cities, which he fortified 
In addition, he adopted the 
policy of the Romans, and ‘‘took the chief 
men’s sons in the country for hostages,’’ put 
them into the tower at Jerusalem and then 
returned to Antioch. 

For two years the land had rest, and then, in 
157 B. C., at the instigation of the ‘ungodly ’’ 
section of the Jews, Bacchides came again and 
fought against the Maccabeans. But he only 
met failure and defeat, which so enraged him 
that he turned against the Jews who had 
invited him to come, ‘‘slew many of them and 
purposed to return into his own country.’’ 
Jonathan heard of this, and with his usual 
policy sent to Bacchides and proposed to make 
a treaty of peace. This he gladly accepted, 
and having concluded arrangements with Jon- 
athan he returned to Syria and never again 
attacked the Jews. 

The wicked High Priest Alcimus died in 159 
B. C., and for nearly seven years the func- 
tions of the sacred office-were suspended. In 
153 B. C., Alexander Balas claimed the throne 
of Syria and offered to acknowledge Jonathan 
as the Prince of Judah and the high priest of 
the nation if he would join with him against 
the reigning king, Demetrius. After somnie 
very ‘‘wary’’ negotiations Jonathan at last 
pronounced in favor of Alexander and became 
the high priest of his people. For eight years 
Jonathan did the work of high priest, general, 
and statesman, and the Jews enjoyed peace and 
prosperity. 

Then another usurper, Tryphon, claimed the 
Syrian throne, and Jonathan, true to his cau- 
tious, politic disposition, went on for some 
time balancing the rivals against each other, 
till at last Tryphon outwitted him. Jonathan 
was caught by treachery, carried off and put to 
death in an obscure village beyond the Jordan. 
Jonathan was a much less attractive character 
than Judas his brother, yet he was loyal to the 
cause of his people. By persistent warfare, 
and by negotiation when diplomacy seemed to 
promise most, he exerted all his native shrewd- 
ness to obtain advantages for his nation. Un- 
der his seventeen-years’ rule the power of the 
Jews increased rapidly, for the time was more 
favorable to the practice of well-calculated 
policy than to bold resistance and resolute 
assertion of independence. 
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The ‘‘wise’’ Simon now became leader, in 
143 B. C., and though he was advanced in 
years, he led and ruled his people with such 
vigor that he ‘‘ witnessed the constant growth 
of freedom and prosperity for which the five 
brethren, of whom he was now the last sur- 
vivor, had fought so stoutly for twenty-five 
years.” True to the spirit of unity which 
always animated the Maccabean family, Simon 
seized the first opportunity to recover his 
brother Jonathan’s body and bury it with great 
state in the family burying place at Modin. He 
built a sepulcher, with seven pillars, for his 
father and mother, four brothers and himself. 
‘But Simon was to raise a nobler monument 
to the memory of his brethren than the sepul- 
cher at Modin. Far advanced as he was in 
years, three crowning achievements fell to his 
lot, which neither of his more stirring brothers 
had been able to accomplish. There were three 
strongholds of the Syrian party which after all 
the successes of Judas and Jonathan had re- 
mained in their hands. One was Gezer, the 
ancient Canaanite fortress in the southwestern 
plain, which after long vicissitudes had passed 
into the hands of the Israelites, and now again 
in these later days had become the chief gar- 
rison of the Syrians in ‘the thoroughfare of 
Philistia. This was attacked with the newly 
invented Macedonian engine of war, and the 
terrified inhabitants surrendered at discretion; 
the images in the temples were cleared out, and 
a colony of the Jews was established there un- 
der Simon’s son John, now for the first time 
winning his renown.’’! 

Next he recovered the famous fortress of 
Beth-Zur and put in ita strong garrison. Then 
he starved out the Syrian force in the citadel 
of Acra, which had for so long been a thorn in 
the side of the Jewish people. Jerusalem was 
now freed from the constant menace of a for- 
eign garrison overlooking the very Sanctuary 
itself, and the memory of the day of deliverance 
was long and gratefully cherished. ‘‘ Nothing 
succeeds like success.’? The new king of Syria, 
Demetrius II. (surnamed Nicator), gladly made 
a treaty of peace with Simon and professed 
great friendship. Soon after this, feeling that 
his strength was decreasing, Simon gave the 
command of the army to his son John, who 
afterward succeeded him as head of the nation. 

The author of the First Book of Maccabees 
dilates with great satisfaction on the beneficent 
results of the wise and kind rule of Simon, 
‘“‘He sought the good of his nation, was honor- 
able in all his acts, liberated captives, took 
away all uncleanness, enabled the people to till 
their ground in peace. The ancient men sat in 
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the streets communing together of the wealth 
of the land; every man sat under his vine 
and fig tree, and none affrighted them. He 
strengthened his people who were brought 
low. The law he searched out and the con- 
temners of the law he rooted out. He beau- 
tified the Sanctuary and multiplied the vessels 
of the Temple,’’! etc. 

This description gives us a picture of what 
the Jews of those days regarded as an ideal 
state of national prosperity, and it certainly is 
one very beautiful to contemplate. In acknowi- 
edgment of his great services to his nation, the 
people wrote his noble deeds on tables of brass 
and mounted them on pillars in Mount Sion, to 
be a perpetual memorial to all generations. 

Later, when Antiochus Sidetes, successor of 
Demetrius, passed through Judea on an expe- 
dition, he first asked Simon’s permission to do 
so, and in acknowledgment of it granted many 
immunities, among others the right ‘to coin 
money for thy country with thine own stamp,”’ 
which in the ancient world was regarded as one 
of the essential elements of sovereignty. Some 
of the coins issued by Simon still exist with 
peaceful emblems on them, as a lily, a wheat 
sheaf, a palm tree; also short legends in the old 
Hebrew characters, such as ‘‘Jerusalem the 
Holy’? and ‘‘Year 4 of the Redemption of 
Israel.’’ 

The treaty made with Rome by Judas and 
renewed by Jonathan was confirmed by Simon, 
and the tribes on the frontiers of Judea entered 
into friendly relations with the wise and power- 
ful Judean prince. In seeking a closer alliance 
with Rome, Simon adopted the usual course ot 
sending costly presents. Among them was ‘‘a 
great shield of gold of a thousand pounds 
weight,’’ and it provokes a smile as one reads 
the Roman acknowledgment of the gift in the 
condescending language of a powerful State: 
“It seemed also good to us to receive the 
shield,” etc. And surely it ought to have 
‘“seemed’’ exceedingly ‘‘ good’ to obtain so, 
much gold for the little they ever intended to 
do for Simon and his people. 

After his long life, in which he displayed so 
much wisdom and won such remarkable success 
and glory, it is saddening to read of Simon’s 
inglorious end, 135 B. C. ‘‘He and his two 
sons were entrapped by his son-in-law into a 
drunken supper at the fortress of Dok, near 
Jericho, and there treacherously murdered.” 
Thus passed away under a dark shadow the last 
of the five gallant brothers who had suffered so 
much, fought so bravely, and toiled so nobly 
for their nation.”’ 

“The brightest day may close in fiercest storm, 

The noblest life ignobly.” 


1I, Maccabees xiv, 7-15 (condensed). 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SEPTUAGINT. 


which united Israel with the western 

world was the translation of the sacred 
books of the Jews into the Greek language. 
This translation is now generally known as 
“The Septuagint.” Septwaginta is the Latin 
for seventy, and a very early tradition, perhaps 
well-founded, declared that seventy or seventy- 
two translators were engaged on the work. 
One version of this tradition went so far as to 
say that there were six translators from each 
of the twelve tribes; that the seventy-two 
were shut up, each with a Hebrew Bible and 
sufficient writing material; and that when their 
work was done, it proved that all had been 
miraculously inspired, so that the seventy-two 
versions were identical in every letter. The 
dislike of the Samaritans, the suspicion of the 
Hebrew Jews, and the admiration of the Jews 
who were scattered throughout the world, 
led to three different sets of these traditions 
regarding the Septuagint. 

The general impression has been that the 
second King Ptolemy, known as Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, directed this translation. The period 
was nearly three centuries before Christ, about 
the year 285 B. C. Ptolemy was an intelligent 
and humane sovereign, and it is even said that 
he sent a distinguished embassy to the high 
priest in Jerusalem to ask for a trustworthy 
copy of the Law. The embassy was cordially 
received, and returned with the sacred book. 
It must be remembered that at this time the 
Jewish Canon of the Old Testament had been 
formed and was not very unlike the Canon of 
our Old Testament of to-day. 

The five books of the Pentateuch were those 
first translated. The Egyptian character of the 
enterprise is shown from the acquaintance, 
‘which is evident, of the translators with Egyp- 
‘tian customs, language, and history. This 
- translation is more faithful, more intelligible 
and uniform than that of the later books. The 
legends which haye been spoken of say that 
the whole Bible was finished in seventy-two 
days. But in truth, it seems probable that only 
the Law was translated at first, and that the 
whole Septuagint was not finished for nearly a 
hundred and fifty years. It probably existed 
much as we have it now a century and a half 
before the Christian era. 

From the very first it engaged the attention 
of philosophers and students through the west- 
ern world. If Israel were well disposed to study 
the Greek customs and literature, Greece and 
Rome, on their side, were taking more and 
more interest in the faith and philosophy of 
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the East. If it were only in the synagogues or 
places of prayer established by Jewish bankers 
or merchants in every commercial city, a copy 
of their Scriptures in Greek would be received 
with interest. 

It must be remembered that books did not 
circulate in manuscript as books circulate 
now. Still it happened that, from the period 
when the translation of the Pentateuch was 
finished, step by step, a knowledge of the Old 
Testament worked its way into the world of 
African, Roman, and Greek thought. As the 
Greek philosophers acquainted themselves with 
the Hebrew Scripture, there grew a tendency, 
which has existed among theological writers 
from that day to this, to explain difficult pas- 
sages as allegories. The tendency was very 
strong in Alexandria, where the habit of mak- 
ing allegories had long existed among the 
Egyptian priests. In the work of Aristobulus, 
a Jew of a priestly family who lived in Egypt 
about one hundred and fifty years before Christ, 
there may be found what have been called the 
‘‘earliest and tenderest attempts at connected 
allegorical explanation.’? After Aristobulus, 
Philo, generally called Philo Judzeus, lived and 
wrote in Egypt. His death is later than that* 
of the Savior. His works carry the spirit of 
allegory, perhaps, as far as it has ever been 
carried. 

The scholarship of Greece and Rome at- 
tempted at least a superficial knowledge of the 
religious writings of the nations who were sub- 
dued by Rome. The activity of the literary 
and poetical habit in Alexandria was such that 
there grew up a habit of writing Sibylline 
books, which should bring to the world the 
religious truth which had been unfolded by 
the Hebrew prophets. Reference has already 
been made to the influence of such writings in 
Rome. Ewald gives to the oldest Sibylline 
book now preserved the date of 124 B. C., but 
there are older poems in the same fashion, 
which do not take this name. The writers of 
these so-called oracles engaged in open contest 
with heathenism, hardly hiding their boldness, 
and the Sibylline books, so-called, became more 
and more Christian. ; 

Our own interest in the Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures is greatly increased, be- 
cause this was the version which seems to have 
been used by the Savior and his apostles. It 
would seem as if, in reading in the synagogue, 
he must have read from Hebrew texts; but in 
our New Testament the citations made from 
the Old Testament are always in the language 
of the Septuagint version. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE BOOK 


‘have read with curiosity the words in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth verses of 
the Epistle of Jude, the last of the epistles of 
the New Testament. The language is this: 
«And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied of these, saying, Behold, the Lord 
cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to ex- 
ecute judgment upon all, and to convince all 
that are ungodly among them of all their 
ungodly deeds which they have ungodly com- 
mitted, and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against him.” 
As no such language is to be found in either 
of the books of our Old Testament, it was 
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always clear that the writer of the epistle had . 


in hand some Book of Enoch which had been 
lost. After him, almost all the earlier Church 
Fathers knew of the book, and some of them 
made quotations from it. By the diligence of 
critical students, a considerable number of such 
_ quotations were brought together, and in the 
seventeenth century a manuscript from Ethi- 
opia was produced, which it was hoped would 
“prove to be the real Book of Enoch. 
These hopes were disappointed. It was only 
a miserable production .of someone known as 
Abba Haila Michael. But the famous traveler 
Bruce, who gave such entertaining accounts 
of his visits to Egypt and Abyssinia, was 
more fortunate. Among other prizes which he 
brought to Europe in 1773 he had three manu- 
scripts in the Ethiopic language, which proved 
to be so many copies of a translation into that 
language of the genuine Book of Enoch.! ~ 
/ There were not many students in Europe 
who could read the language of these manu- 
scripts. One and another unsuccessful version 
was published as years went by, but it was not 
until 1853 that any edition of practical use to 
general readers appeared. Since that time, 
the Book of Enoch has been open to intel- 
ligent students of the literature to which it 
belongs. It has been translated into English 
by Doctor Schodde, of Columbus, Ohio. 


1The traveler Bruce was the Scotch gentleman who 
should be remembered by the anecdote told of him by 
Sir Walter Scott. After his return from Africa, he was 
a guest at a large dinner party in Scotland. One of the 
other guests was rash enough to ridicule his statement 
that the Abyssinians ate raw beef, and said that it was 
impossible; that this was a “traveler’s story.’’ Bruce 
soon after left the table, but he returned with a slice of 
raw beef, which he had brought on a plate from the 
kitchen. He gave this to the careless critic, saying, 
“You will eat this beef or you will fight me,’ The 
critic ate it, accordingly. 





OF ENOCH. 


It is interesting to us because it is a good 
type of the Jewish literature of the latter part 
of the period between Malachai and Matthew. 
It is generally acknowledged’ that it was 
written either in Hebrew or in Aramaic, the 
language of Palestine at that time. From 
internal evidence, it.is determined that it was 
written before the year 160 B. C. 

It may be said that the central object of the 
author is to express his horror at the gradual 
falling away of the aristocratic class among his 
countrymen. He bewails their neglect of the 
God of Israel and of the old religious observ- 
ances of Israel under the temptations which 
beset courtiers in all times, especially those 
which surrounded them, as princes of Greek 
training and merchants with Greek ideas be- 
came more and more powerful in Israel. The 
denunciation which is copied in the Epistle of. 
Jude is one of the expressions of indignation. 

In expressing this indignation, he brings to- 
gether a series of parables which definitely ex- 
press the hope of the Messiah, as it was enter- 
tained by the conservative Jews of his time. 
Doctor Schodde condenses the writer’s remarks 
concerning the person of the Messiah in these 
words: ‘‘Itis stated that before the sun, and 
the signs, and the stars were made, his name — 
had been called before the Lord of the spirits: 
and that he was chosen and hidden before the 
world was created, but preserved and revealed 
to ‘the just. It is further stated that he had 
arisen and appeared or was revealed.’? Doctor 
Schodde supposes that the author does not 
mean to teach simply a predestination of the 
Messiah, but his existence before the world 
was made. It is clear that Enoch’s description 
of the Messiah is largely based on the words 
of Isaiah and Micah. He is regarded as super- 
human, but he is far from being equal to God. 
The author regards him as a servant of God, 
chosen by God,for his special work and as his 
deputy. Divine honor is never bestowed on 
him, but in him the old Jewish idea of royalty 
is made real, namely, that the earthly king 
reigns as the viceroy of God to carry out his 
law. It ought to be said, once for all, that 
though the author takes the name of the patri- 
arch Enoch, and in one and another place in 
his book connects what he writes with myste- 
rious references to the patriarch Enoch in the 
Old Testament, yet there is scarcely any pre- 
tense that the patriarch is really the author. 
The writer and the reader alike understand 
that here is a series of visions, applicable to 
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the conditions of the time and place when the 
poem is written. 

For us, the chief interest of the book which 
was so long hidden is in its conception of the 
Messiah, as a devout Jew hoped for him, a cen- 
tury and a half before the time of our Savior, 
and in the fanciful but poetical notions with 
regard to natural phenomena which appear in 
it. After the introduction, there is a long and 
involved account of that rebellion of the an- 
gels which plays so important a part in Mil- 
ton’s poem of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’ In the sec- 
ond part, which the critics suppose to have an 
author different from him who wrote the first, 
in the second of two elaborate parables comes 
the prophetic description of the Son of Man: 

“This is the Son of Man, who has justice, and justice 
dwells with him. 

“And he reveals all secret treasures, because the 
Lord of spirits chose him, and by the eternal law he 
has the right to overcome all things before the Lord of 
spirits. 

“And this Son of Man will rouse from their couches 
the kings and the rulers, and will throw down the 
strong from their thrones, and will loosen the bands of 
the strong, and will break the teeth of the sinners. 

** And he will drive the kings from their thrones and 
from their kingdoms, because they do not exalt him, 


and do not give him the praise, they do not own that he 
gave to them the kingdom.” 


In another passage he says of the Son of Man: 


“He will be a staff to the just and the holy, on which 
they will stay themselves so that they shall not fall: he 
will be the light of the nations and the hope of thoge 
who are sick at heart. 

“All who live upon the earth will fall down before 
him, and to him will they bow the knee: they will bless 
him and praise him, and sing psalms to the name of 
the Lord of the spirits.” 

The description of the various powers of na- 
ture is evidently one of the passages in which 
the author most delighted. It is a revelation 
in which different angels explain the hidden 
origin of the moyements of nature. It is all 
somewhat as in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ where the 
angel Raphael explains to Adam and Eve some 
kindred secrets of the physical world. Thus 
the courses of the sun and moon, the laws of 
thunder and lightning, the movement of the 

.sea, the wonders of hoarfrost, of snow, of fog, 

of dew, and of rain are referred to the spirit 
which rules over each phenomenon. And the 
reader is reminded that the waters ‘‘are for 
those who live on the earth; for they are the 
nourishment for the earth from the Most High, 
who is in heaven; therefore, rain has its meas- 
ure, and the angels receive it.’’ 

Some extracts from chapter Ix of Doctor 
Schodde’s translation will give to our readers 
an idea of the manner in which the supposed 
revelations to Enoch were made. 


It was “in the year 500, and in the seventh month, on 
the fourteenth day of the month, of the life of Enoch. 

“In that parable I saw that the heaven of heavens 
shook tremendously, and the host of the Most High and 
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the angels, a thousand times a thousand and ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, were disturbed exceedingly. 
And then I saw the Head of Days sitting upon the 
throne of his glory, and the angels and the just ones 
stood around him, and a great trembling took hold of 
me, and fear seized me; my loins were bent and were 
loosened and my whole being melted together, and I 
fell down on my face.” 


With this beginning we have a revelation 
made to him by the Holy Michael, who is the 
Archangel Michael often referred to in the 
mythology of the Jews after they returned 
from Babylon. The reader will remember that 
Milton has adopted the name as the name of 
one of the archangels who appear in ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.”’ 

The first revelation made to him is that to 
which allusion has been made, as to the powers 
of nature: 


“Then the other angel, who went with me, spoke to 
me, and showed me that which was secret, the first and 
the last, what is in the heavens on high, and in the- 
earth in the deep, and in the ends of the heavens, and 
on the foundation of heaven, and in the repositories of 
the winds; and how the spirits are divided, and how 
weighing is done, and how the fountains and the winds 
are counted according to the power of the spirit, and 
the power of the lights of the moon, and that it is a 
power of justice, and the divisions of the stars accord- 
ing to their names, and how each division is divided; 
and peals of thunder according to the places where 
they fall, and all the divisions that are made among the 
flashes of lightning, that lightning may take place, and 
their hosts obey. For the thunder has places of rest for 
the awaiting of its peal, and thunder and lightning are 
inseparable, and although not one, both go together 
through the spirit and are not separated. For when the 
lightning flashes, the thunder utters its voice, and the 
spirit causes a rest during the flash, and divides equally 
between them, for the treasury of their flashes is like 
the sand; and each one of them, in its flash, is held 
with a bridle, and turned back by the power of the 
spirit, and is pushed forward, according to the number 
of the directions of the earth. And the spirit of the sea 
is masculine and strong, and according to the strength 
of his power he draws it [7. e., the sea] back with a 
bridle, and in like manner it is pushed forward, and 
scattered in all the mountains of the earth. And the 
spirit of the hoarfrost is his own angel, and the spirit of 
hailis a good angel. And he has let go the spirit of the 
snow on account of its strength, and it has a special 
spirit, and that which ascends from it is like smoke, and 
its name is frost. And the spirit of the fog is not joined 
with them in their repository, but it has a special re- 
pository, for its course is in clearness and in light and 
in darkness, and in winter and in summer, and its 
repository is the light, and it [z. e., the spirit] is its angel. 
And the spirit of the dew has its dwelling-place at 
the ends of the heaven, and is connected with the re- 
pository of the rain, and its course is in winter and in 
summer; and its clouds and the clouds of the fog are 
connected, and one gives to the other. And when the 
spirit of rain moves out of its repository the angels 
come and open the repository, and lead it out, and when 
it is scattered over all the earth, and also as often as it 
is joined to the waters of the earth. For the waters are 
for those who live on the earth; for they are the nour- 
ishment for the earth from the Most High, who is in 
heaven; therefore, rain has its measure, and the angels 
receive it.” 


The various revelations go on, in detail 
which it is not necessary to follow. In the 
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sixty-ninth chapter is a sort of history of the 
twenty-one disobedient angels, whose fall fills 
an important place in the records which have 
been alluded to. In addition to these twenty- 
one angels, there are the names of their cen- 
turions and captains of fifty and captains of 
ten. Perhaps the most interesting to us of 
these is the fourth. He is called Pénému. 


“He taught the sons of men the bitter and the 
sweet, and taught them all the secrets of their wisdom. 
He taught men writing with ink and paper, and thereby 
many sinned from eternity to eternity and up to this 
day. For men were not born to the purpose that they 
should thus strengthen their fidelity with a pen and 
with ink; for man was not created otherwise than the 
angels, to remain just and pure. And death, which 
destroys all things, would not have touched him. But 
through this knowledge men are devoured, and through 
this power it devours me.” 


From these histories of the angels and their 
officers, the book passes to a certain astronom- 
“ical treatise, and there is a curious account 
given of the course of the year and of the rea- 
son why days are shorter in winter and longer 
in summer. The division of the year into 
months is made, and we have such statements 
of the gradual lengthening of the days as this: 


“When the sun arises from the heaven, he comes out 
of that fourth portal for thirty mornings, and descends 
directly into the fourth western portal of heaven; and 

_in those days the day is daily lengthened and the night 
nightly shortened till the thirtieth morning; and the 
day is two parts longer than the night, and the day is 
exactly ten parts and the night eight parts.” 


The next book of the astronomical treatise 
refers to the moon, and a somewhat similar 
account is given of the moon, with a curious 
astronomical discussion, quite accurate in its 
character of the way by which the lunar calen- 
dar and the solar calendar of months and years 
may be wrought in with each other. 

‘These somewhat mysterious astronomical 
statements are intermingled or concluded with 
definite moral instruction. The fifteenth sec- 
tion of Doctor Schodde’s book ends with a 
chapter in which Enoch gives this instruction 
to his son Methusaleh: 


“Wisdom have I given thee and thy children and 
those who will be thy children, that they give it to their 
children the generations to eternity, this wisdom which 
is above their thoughts. Those who understand it will 
not sleep, but will hear with their ears, that they may 
learn this wisdom; and it will please those who eat of it 
more than good food, 

“Happy are all the just, happy are all those who 
walk in the paths of justice and have no sin like the 
sinners in the counting of all their days in which the 
sun goes through the heavens, entering and departing 
from the gates, each time thirty times, together with 
the heads of the thousands of this order of the stars, 
together with the four that are added and separate be- 
tween the four portions of the year, which they lead 
and enter with them four days.” 


In one of the subsequent divisions, a history 
of the world is given, from the beginning to 
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its conversion in Messianic times. The men 
of Israel are symbolized as tame animals; the 
patriarchs are bullocks and the faithful are the 
sheep. Those who are not the people of God 
and who are the enemies of Israel are spoken 
of as wild beasts and vultures. The nations 
are herds, and their leaders are prominent 
members of such herds. The account itself is 
based chiefly on the Old Testament records. 
In the very end of this history, as in the some- 
what similar passages in the Book of Daniel, 
the greater leaders are referred to as so many 
horns. The book, having thus foretold the con- 
dition of things which surrounds the author, 
closes by an exhortation to those who read it 
as to the way in which they shall prepare to 
meet these contingencies. Here, indeed, is the 
object with which the whole book has been 
written. Enoch has given his children an 
account of the events to come, and instructs 
them in their conduct in preparation for those 
events. What he has told is applied in the 
way of admonition, warning, and instruction. 

As what may be called a briefer introduc- 
tion to the warnings, he reviews the history of 
the world in ten world-weeks, which are each 
of seven days, so that the history of the world 
is divided into seventy heads. Of these, forty- 
nine belong to history and twenty-one to 
prophecy. The seventh is the week in which 
the author lived —a rebellious age; rebellious, 
that is, against God and God’s laws. 

The exhortations which follow are intended 
principally for the faithful. He warns the 
Israelites against the perversions which come 
upon them from Greek language, ideas, and 
manners. Those who have given way to these 
foreign temptations will be punished. They 
must not rely upon wealth; they must rely on 
God. 

But even in their persecutions they are to 
hope, for a change is sure to come. 

‘Oh that my eyes were clouds of water, and I could 
weep over you and pour out my tears like a cloud of 
water, and I could rest from the sorrow of my heart! 

‘““But ye who are just, hope ye, for the sinner will be 
destroyed suddenly before you, and the power over 
them will be to you, as ye desire. ; 

“In the day of the trouble of the sinners, your chil- 
dren will mount and rise like eagles, and your nest will 
be higher than the hawk, and you will ascend and go 
like the squirrels into the recesses of the earth and into 
the clefts of the rock to eternity before the unjust. 
But they will lament over you and cry as the satyrs cry. 

““Woe to you who practice injustice, and destruction, 
and reviling ; you will be remembered for your evil. 
Woe to you who are strong, who throw down the just 
by your power, for the day of. your destruction will 
come, In those times many and good days will come to 
the just, but it shall be on the day of your judgment.” 

The book closes with what the critics con- 
sider to be an addition by the later hand, 
describing the birth of the son of the prophet, 
to whom these instructions had been given. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FROM 135 TO 63 B. C.—THE LAST YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE. 


NE of Simon’s sons, John Hyrcanus, was 
not with his father when he .was en- 
trapped and slain, though the assassins 

did all in their power to destroy him. ‘This 
was in vain, however, fora faithful messenger 
ran to Gezer to warn him of his danger, and 
Hyrcanus prepared to defend himself to the 
last. He was successful not only in preserving 
his own life, but also in seizing those who came 
to kill him and putting them to death. Imme- 
diately afterward he went to Jerusalem and 
was proclaimed high priest and ruler of the 
country. 

John inherited the ability and vigor charac- 
teristic of his family, and he needed it, for he 
was no sooner accepted leader than he had to 
devise means to withstand another Syrian in- 
vasion. He and his people were beseiged in 
Jerusalem and speedily reduced to great éx- 
tremity by famine. At last he was compelled 
by sheer necessity to expel from the city the 
young and old of both sexes who could do 
nothing to defend the city. It was greatly to 
the credit of the Syrian king, Antiochus Si- 
detes, that, in the extreme distress of the Jews, 
he conceded a week’s truce, and not only so, 
but ‘furnished the beseiged with victims for 
sacrifice, and gold and silver vessels for the 
temple service during the Feast of Taberna- 
cles.’ He was gratefully compared with his 
impious ancestor, Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
called Antiochus the Pious. Finally he con- 
cluded a peace, of which the terms, though 
hard, were better than Hyrcanus, in the low 
condition to which he was reduced, could fairly 
expect. John agreed to pay tribute for Joppa, 
Gezer, and other border towns held by grants 
from the previous Syrian kings; but he stoutly 


refused to admit a garrison into Jerusalem, and 


succeeded in carrying his point, though he 
had to give 500 talents instead and to furnish 
hostages as security for his fidelity to the 
agreement. 

For the next twenty-five years. Hyrcanus 
gradually grew stronger, and his people more 
prosperous. The friendly king of Syria, Anti- 
ochus Sidetes, died in battle in 129 B. C., and 
in three years three kings succeeded to the 
throne. They were not powerful monarchs, 
and as Syria grew weaker, Judea became more 
independent. ‘‘In the double and divided du- 
ties which devolved upon him, John Hyrcanus 
was perhaps more knight than priest, more just 
than merciful. He made short work with his 
foes, whether native or foreign.’’? True to the 
puritan instincts of his ancestors, he abomi- 
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nated mongrel Judaism, and being at peace with 
all foreign powers he turned his attention to 
the unorthodox Samaritans. He told them 
plainly that they must either be one thing or 
the other, and finding them obstinate he razed 
to the ground their rival temple on Gerizim 
and totally destroyed the Greek city of Sama- 
ria. This was harsh dealing, but Hyrcanus 
was prompted by religious zeal, and we know 
that his subjects enthusiastically approved his 
actions. 

Hyrcanus then proceeded to ‘‘convert’’ the 
Edomites. They had often been hostile to the 
Jews, and doubtless the memory of this stirred 
Hyrcanus to devise thorough measures. He 
subjugated the country and forced the Kdom- 
ites to adopt circumcision and the whole sys- 
tem of the Jewish religion. So it is ‘‘even 
until this day.”? Those who denounce as tyr- 
anny all interference with their own religious 
convictions are often the first and fiercest in 
thrusting their notions on others. As Luther 
said, ‘‘ Every man is at heart a pope,’ though 
he may never even have heard of Rome. 

In the twenty-sixth year of his reign Hyr- 
canus annexed all Samaria and Galilee, and 
inflicted two severe defeats on the Syrians 
when they interfered with his operations. 
Thus he became practically an independent 
sovereign; and so when fifty years had passed 
after the death of Judas Maccabzeus, the sum- 
mit of Jewish prosperity was gained under the 
strong and wise rule of his nephew. The bor- 
ders of the land had been gradually extended 
until the Jewish possessions were five times as 
great as in the days of Judas. The neighboring 
tribes had been conquered and the valuable 
port of Joppa won for purposes of trade. The 
alliance with the Romans had been carefully 
maintained, and eventually a new treaty, offen- 
sive and defensive, was made against their 
common enemies. 

So far all had gone well with John Hyrcanus; 
but the special talent of the Jews for raising 
dissensions had not been altogether neglected. 
When united they had prospered, and though 
it was by long and hard fighting they had at 
last won the liberty they craved so much. 
When they lost it, it was not because of foreign 
foes, but because of their own quarrelsome 
dispositions and their incapacity for freedom. 

Notwithstanding his zeal for the purity of 
the national religion, Hyreanus did not main- 
tain the observance of the innumerable regula- 
tions which the rigid Pharisees had imposed on 
the nation. This laxity was unpardonable, and 
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so they managed to make his last years very 
unhappy. This quarrel of the Pharisees with 
the, ruling family —the Maccabees—ended in 
the overthrow of that noble house, and event- 
ually in the destruction of the Jewish nation. 
For thirty-one years Hyrcanus carried on the 
government with great vigor and ability. In 
the year 106 B. C. he died, and his name was 
cherished with reverent affection as the last 
great ruler of his people. 

From 106 to 63 B. C.—The story of the de- 
cline of the Jewish nation is a melancholy rec- 
ord of ruinous infatuation and wasted energy. 
_It appears that John Hyrcanus knew of the 
incapacity of his sons and of the feud between 
them. He did his best to prevent dissension 
by appointing his son, Aristobulus I., to the 
office of high priest, and leaving the civil su- 
premacy to his wife, the mother of his five sons. 

This arrangement did not suit the ambitious 
nature of Aristobulus; so he imprisoned his 
mother and three of his brothers and pro- 
claimed himself king. Soon afterward he made 
a successful expedition and subdued Iturea. 
His favorite brother, Antigonus, was associated 
with him in this campaign, but on his return 
to Jerusalem Aristobulus wrongfully suspected 
Antigonus of treachery and put him to death. 
Subsequently he made the discovery that his 
brother was really innocent, which caused him 
to be ‘‘seized with such agony and remorse 
that he expired.’? He was a degenerate son of 
a noble house, and no doubt it was a fortunate 
thing for his people that he died in less than a 
year after he had usurped the throne. 

Alexander Jannzeus, his brother, succeeded 
him and reigned twenty-seven years. The hos- 
tility sown between his father and the Phari- 
sees continued all through his reign. In addi- 
tion to wars on his frontier, there was much 
rioting between the factions in Jerusalem, so 
that although he was brave and energetic, he 
was not a successful ruler. 

Alexander belonged to the party of the Sad- 
ducees; and the Pharisees seemed determined 
to do all they could to keep up the contention 
between themselves and their prince. Once 
they insulted him in the Temple while he was 
officiating, and denied his right to the priest- 
hood. This was more than Alexander could 
bear: he at once commanded his troops to fall 
on the Pharisees and their supporters, an order 
- which resulted in the death of 6,000 persons. 
This crushed the opposition only for a time, for 
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soon afterward, while he was gone on an expe- 
dition to the east of the Jordan, the Jews rose 
in rebellion, and for six years the country was 
involved in a bitter civil war. Finally Alex- 
ander was successful, but he felt sure there 
would be trouble in the future. On his death- 


‘bed he admitted that he had been mistaken in 


alienating the Pharisees from him, and urged 
his wife to conciliate them. 

Alexander died in 79 B. C., and his widow 
Alexandra took charge of the national affairs. 
She immediately adopted the policy her hus-. 
band had advised, which was rendered more 
easy by the fact that her brother Simon, a man 
of great influence, was a Pharisee. To the 
credit of the Pharisees it must be acknowledged 
that they proved wise counselors and stanch 
friends to the widowed queen, and for the nine 
years of her reign the country was prosperous 
and at peace. Her two son, Hyrcanus II. and 
Aristobulus II., assisted in the business of the 
nation; the quiet Hyrcanus was made high 
priest, and the active Aristobulus occupied 
himself with civil and military affairs. 

Alexandra died in 70 B. C., and her two sons 
began at once to quarrel. The Pharisees sup- 
ported Hyrcanus, and the priestly section of 
the Sadducees took the side of Aristobulus. 
The army, too, chose to follow the vigorous 
and enterprising Aristobulus. This action en- 
abled him to defeat his brother’s forces and 
occupy Jerusalem. At length Hyrcanus con- 
sented to give up the sovereignty and for a 
short period he retired into private life. After 
a while the contest broke out again, chiefly 
through the ambition and craft of Antipater, 
the son of the governor of Idumea, who wished 
to play off one brother against the other until 
he could find the opportunity to seize their 
country for himself. The feud raged fiercely 
for several years, and then, in an evil hour, 
they asked Pompey, the Roman general who 
at that time was in Syria, to arbitrate the case 
and decide who should be the ruler of Judea. ~ 
Pompey consented to do so, but he took so long 
time to make up his mind that Aristobulus 
grew tired of waiting, and went off and pre- 
pared to maintain hisowncause. This induced 
Pompey to take the matter entirely into his 
own hands. He advanced against Jerusalem, 
captured it after a three-months’ siege, declared 
all the possessions of Aristobulus to be forfeit 
to Rome, and established Hyrcanus as high 
priest and ethnarch of Judea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PREPARATION FOR CHRIST. _ 


T was sixty-three years before the Christian 
I era, when the Jewish nation thus yielded 
to the imperial power of Rome. Pompey, 
already called the Great, arrived in Palestine 
under circumstances which give to the Roman 
conquest of the stubborn provinces the most 
dramatic aspect. Pompey is himself a person 
whose character especially interests modern 
‘readers among the rough fighters ot his time. 
He attained power and popularity in Rome at 
a very early period of his life. At the time 
when he entered Jerusalem he was but forty- 
three years old. He had then twice enjoyed 
the unusual honor of a triumph, entering Rome 
in solemn and grand processions, after signal 
victories over the enemies of the republic. 

Three years before his appearance in Pales- 
tine he had been intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the very difficult campaigns against 
Mithridates. All the land and naval forces of 
Rome, in the eastern part of the Roman domin- 
ion, had been placed under his command, with 
the summary authority of a proconsul in all 
Asia, as far as Armenia— which was quite as 
far, indeed, as Rome pretended to hold sway, 
or, in fact, knew either the names of rulers or 
of people. Pompey crushed Mithridates—and, 
with him, the power of the East —in the next 
four years. It is in the last of these that he 
appears in the Holy Land, having left the 
Roman legions, at the extreme East, under the 
care of Scaurus. It has been supposed that 
Pompey was attracted to Palestine and Jeru- 
salem by a sort of religious interest in this 
mysterious nation, which alone, of all people, 
worshiped a God of whom no image could be 
made, 

The contending factions among the Jews 
knew he was irresistible, as indeed he was. 
When, therefore, the two brothers, Aristobulus 
and Hyrcanus II., appealed to him, they made 
every effort to conciliate him. Aristobulus 
brought a magnificent offering wrought from 
gold, at the cost of 500 talents.! It was called 
‘The Delight,’ and is sometimes described as 
a golden vine, sometimes as a golden garden, 
For at least one hundred years it was preserved 
in the temple of Jupiter of the Capitol at Rome, 
having been borne there among the various 
offerings of Pompey’s third and most wonder- 
ful triumph. It was seen there by Strabo and 
Josephus. Hyrcanus, who was the competitor 
of Aristobulus for the rule of the land, rep- 
resented the rival party. Brother appeared 


1The Greek talent may be roughly estimated at $1,000 
of our money. 
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against brother—Hyrcanus, the high priest, 
against Aristobulus, the king.. Pompey heard | 
the complaints of each party, condemned Aris- 
tobulus for his violence, but sent both away 
until he could come to their country again. 
He advised them, first of all, to keep the peace 
with each other. For himself, he had a cam- 
paign at hand against the Nabatheans, and he 
bade Aristobulus and Hyrcanus wait his return 
from it. of tee 

Aristobulus obeyed neither the letter nor the 
spirit of this command. Pompey found that 
he was disposed to be rebellious, abandoned 
his movement against the Nabatheans and 
moved his army into Palestine itself. . En- 
camping at Jericho, then still beautiful with its 
palm trees, he and his army there received 
with joy the great news of the death of Mith- 
ridates. Pompey’s conquest of Asia, as they. 
called the west of Africa, was, therefore, com- 
plete. And now he moved upon Jerusalem. 

Now began another of those terrible sieges 
which have recurred so often in the history of 
the Holy City. The party of Hycranus sur- 
rendered their part of the city to the Romans. 
The party of Aristobulus obstinately defended 
theirs. The whole power of the Roman army 
was needed to storm the walls. And when the 
Roman army took possession it was only after 
the most terrible slaughter of the Jews. The 
Jewish historian says that 42,000 of them were 
killed. 

The same observance of the sabbath by the 
besieged marked this contest as was noticed in 
other sieges. The Romans observed this, and, 
on the sabbath days, while ‘they came to no 
pitched battle with the Jews,’? they did raise 
the banks of earth from which their engines 
were to work, and perfected their batteries by 
which they made the attack which opened-the 
breach for their assault. 

When the Temple was captured Pompey en- 
tered it. He. came to the Holy of Holies, of 
which he knew the sacredness, that no one but 
the high priest of the whole nation could enter 
there, and he only once a year.! Roman-like, 
with the whole strength of Rome behind him, 
the great commander passed. through the Tem- 
ple courts to the sacred shrine. He lifted the 
sacred veil. He entered the Holy of Holies. 
There was nothing there. Pompey learned his 
lesson, if he needed it, that he who made the 
world and all that is therein, dwells not in 
temples made with hands. 


1 Leviticus xvi. 


ROMAN THOUGHT INFLUENCED BY JUDAIC LITERATURE. 


With justice, dignity, and firmness, such as 
distinguished Pompey often, if not always, 
he adjusted for the time, at least, the dissen- 
sions among the Jews. Aristobulus, the elder ”® 
brother, had, of course, lost all hope of Roman 
favor by mad resistance to the Roman arms. 
Hyrcanus received the honor and danger of. 
the priesthood, for which the two had con- 
tended. It was remembered and recorded, 
that, the day after Pompey entered the Tem- 
ple, he gave orders that it should be purified, 
for he knew that his presence in the shrine had 
contaminated it to Jewish eyes. He took none 
of the golden ornaments of the Temple from 
their sacred uses. 

He gave orders that the chiefs of the insur- 
rection should be beheaded. He tried to bring 
back to the limits of Judah all of Jewish blood; 
and, from that time, the south of Palestine 
takes the name of Judea. The province in- 
cluded the region formerly held by the tribes 
of Judah and of Benjamin. He restored the 
independence of the towns on the\coast and 
those beyond Jordan. He undid, in short, all 
that the courage and statesmanship of the 
Maccabean princes had done for their people. 
Josephus, the Jewish historian of these events, 
says sadly, that in consequence of the feud 
between Aristobulus and Hyrcanus ‘‘ we lost 
our liberty, and became subject to the Romans, 
aud were deprived of that country which we 
had gained by our arms from the Syrians, and 
were compelled to restore it to the Syrians.”’ 

Pompey returned to Rome, and, in a pageant 
of two days, received the honor of his third 
triumph. Among the magnificent spoils ex- 
hibited was the golden vine which Aristobulus 
had given to him. Large numbers of Jewish 
captives were in the train of prisoners. These 
men, with their wives and children, made up 
the colony of Jews in the city of Rome, which 
was now known there for the first time. It 
was planted where the Jewish settlement called 

_the ‘‘ Ghetto,” a name derived from the name 
of Egypt, still exists, and has been inhabited 
by Jews from that day to this. Aristobulus IL., 
the king of the Jews, was among the prisoners. 
Cicero, in writing to Atticus at that time, calls 
Pompey ‘‘our hero of Jerusalem.” 

Rome had touched Jerusalem, and now the 
literature and religion of the Holy Land,, from 
this time forward, begin to show themselves 
in Roman life and literature, as they had not 
appeared before. Whatever sparks of imagi- 
nation or of faith were smothered beneath the 
hard organization of Roman life were quick- 
ened by the new breath from the East until 
they burned. The poet Virgil was six years 
old when the great triumph brought the Jews 
into the notice of the city of Rome. When he 
went to Rome as a young man, the literary 
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men of Rome had already tasted at the Jewish 
fountain. We have cited the passage in the 
eclogue addressed to Pollio, which is so curious 
a parallel to the well-known lines of Isaiah. 

The poet Horace was a baby two years old at 
the time of the triumph. But, by the time he 
was a man, in Rome, notions of the sabbath 
and of the order of the Jewish calendar were so 
well-understood that he introduces them in 
one of his joking satires. He is trying to free 
himself from an importunate bore in the street: 
“T know, but I will speak another time. This 
is the thirtieth sabbath— would you wish to 
affront these Jews?’’? The week of the Pass- 
over is the thirtieth week of the Jewish year, 
and in that week no secular business could be 
transacted. Horace already knew as nice a 
detail as this of Hebrew customs. 

The Sibylline books, in the oriental forms, 
were beginning to appear in Rome. ‘They are 
full of suggestions of the Old Testament Scrip- 
ture. Thus is it that, as Dean Stanley says, 
“Pompey was, although he knew it not, the 
founder of the Roman Church.” 

The aged Simeon, who was in the Temple 
when Jesus Christ was presented there, and 
Anna the prophetess, were old enough to have 
seen and remembered Pompey in Jerusalem. 
At the time when he met Aristobulus and 
Hyrcanus at Damascus, Herod, afterward called 
the Great, was seven years old. He was the 
King Herod referred to in the first chapter of 
Matthew. The history of his eventful life con- 
nects the story of the Jews, after their depend- 
ence upon. Rome, with the story of newborn 
Christianity. 

The father of Herod was Antipater of Edom 
—that Edom which was so often spoken of 
with hatred by the Old Testament writers — 
the Edom of Ishmael and of a hundred roving 
tribes, against which Israel had to give her 
children for battle. In the Roman language 
Edom was called Idumeea, and Antipater is 
spoken of in the histories as Antipater the 
Idumean. He married Cypros, a princess of 
Arabia, —so that from his father and. from 
his mother, Herod the Great inherited the 
genius of Ishmael and the Ishmaelite tribes. 

John Hyrcanus had brought these wild 
Edomites into subjection, and had appointed 
as their governor Herod’s grandfather. This 
grandfather was named Antipas, according to 
Josephus; according to Eusebius, Herod. After 
the Edomites had been subdued by John Hyr- 
canus he appointed this man to be governor of 
the conquered country. His influence with 
Pompey was one of the causes which favored 
Hyrcanus II. in Pompey’s decision between 
him and Aristobulus IT. 

Herod showed, when he was a boy, the 
beauty of person, the strength of will, and the 
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extraordinary ability for command, which gave 
him such power through his life. He was only 
fifteen years old when his father appointed Him 
to the command of Galilee. Galilee was then 
a home of robbers, and the boy-governor — 
himself a bold hunter and afraid of nothing 
—used all the power at his command in re- 
pressing them. His fame outran the limits of 
the province. 

The first mention made in history of the 
council of the Sanhedrim, spoken of as ‘‘the 
Seventy ”’ in the New Testament,! is of the oc- 
casion when it met for the trial of the young 
Herod, who had been summoned to answer for 
charges of cruelty in suppressing this rebellion. 
He had provided himself with letters of com- 
mendation from Sextus Cesar, who was the 
Roman governor of all Syria. Josephus tells 


us that the Sanhedrim was ready to sentence | 


Herod to death, and to defy Czesar. Hyrcanus 
saw that their decision was made, and coun- 
selled the young Herod to escape from the city. 
Herod took the advice, and in the night retired 
and retreated to Damascus. The Seventy thus 
lost their last opportunity. He probably after- 
ward regarded this moment as the most critical 
of his life. 

He had escaped imprisonment and death at 
the hands of the Sanhedrim. But, year by 
year, the clouds gathered darker and darker 
around him. Aristobulus sought the alliance 
of the king of Parthia, the name of the great 
Eastern empire. We retain its name in our 
word, ‘‘ Persia.’’ By false or fair means Aristo- 
bulus induced Herod’s friends Hyrcanus and 
Chasad to trust themselves to him. Herod, 
with his household and his nearest friend, re- 
tired to the palace fortress of Masada, which 
had been prepared for such a purpose in the 
wilderness of the Dead Sea. 

The ruins of Masada still astonish the tray- 
eler. It was rediscovered in our time by 
Messrs. Robinson and Smith, who saw the 
ruins from a distance in 1842. Mr. Wolcott, 
an American missionary, with Mr. Tipping, an 
English painter, afterward scaled the plateau 
of Masada and verified the exactness of the 
conjecture of Messrs. Robinson and Smith. 
In 1848 Captain Lynch, in the American expe- 
dition, visited the ruins. The foundations of 
Herod’s palace can still be made out. At each 
corner was a tower too feet in height. The 
apartments, porticos, and baths were various 
and sumptuous. Great cisterns had been cut 
in the rock to keep water, so as to furnish a 
constant supply. A covered road led from the 
palace to the highest point of the fortress. 

The critical period of the history of Masada 
is nearly a hundred years after Herod retired 
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here. It was then that the last wreck of the 
Jewish nation, besieged by the Romans, de- 
stroyed the palace by fire, and to the number 
of 960 died in the flames. - They chose by lot 
ten of their number, on whom devolved the 
terrible duty of killing all the rest. These men 
accomplished their work without flinching, 
and when it was over, in their turn designated 
by lot him who should kill the nine others, and 
destroy himself by his own hand. The last 
survivor examined all the bodies stretched 
about him, then set fire to the palace and ran 
his sword through his own body. This story, 
well authenticated; is the terrible close of the 
history of this fortress. 

To return to Herod. He still had competi- 
tors for the rule of Judea. All the teaching 
body was against him; they followed Antig- 
onus. Herod found that even Masada was not 
secure. He was obliged to take the great risk 
of all, and to appeal to Rome. He passed 
through Petra and Alexandria to Rome, and . 
placed hig cause in the hands of his old friend 
Antony. 

‘‘Personal presence moves the world,”’ it is 
said. Certainly it was so then. Antony intro- 
duced him to the Roman senate, the proud 
assembly which made and unmade kings. He 
had come as the advocate of Aristobulus II. 
He left the senate chamber with the title by 
which the world of our time knows him, 
“King of the Jews’’—the first king to bear 
that title since the downfall of the ill-fated 
Zedekiah. Antony, and Octavianus, the Au- 
gustus of the Book of Luke, concurred in 
giving to him his title and the iniquity it pro- 
claimed. With the assistance of Sosius, the 
Roman general, he stormed Jerusalem. He 
entered it on the same day of the year in which 
Pompey had entered it twenty-five years before. 
And on this occasion he won the regard, which 
afterward he never seemed to merit or even to 
care for. He bought off the Roman soldiers 
from the luxury of ravage. ‘‘ The whole world 
would not pay me for the destruction of my 
subjects.”’ 

But while he could affect mercy for his sub- 
jects, he was pitiless toward his enemies. He 
pursued them to death with terrible venge- 
ance. Of the Sanhedrim, which has been re- 
ferred to, it is said that Abtalion, Shemaiah, 
and the son of Babas were the only three who 
escaped. Antigonus was seized and executed, 
and with him the dynasty of the Maccabees, 
which is called the Asmonean dynasty in his- 
tory, ends. But the family was not extinct. 
Hyrcanus, Herod’s friend, and the two chil- 
dren of Aristobulus survived. Herod recalled 
Hyrcanus from Babylon, where he was in an 
honorable retreat, and gave to him every dig- 
nity, excepting that of the high-priesthood. 


: A CONQUEROR AND A BRUTE. 


From this he was debarred because Antigonus 
had bitten his ear with the express purpose of 
giving him a physical blemish, which should 
make him unable to hold the highest: place in 
the priesthood. 2 

Herod married Mariamne. This princess, 
celebrated in literature and history, was one 
of the most attractive women who ever lived. 
It is her name, more than the name of Miriam, 
the sister of Moses, which made Mary to be a 
name so frequent and so fond in the Palestine 
of our Savior’s time. 

For Aristobulus III., Herod had another 
fate. He pretended courtesy to him, and at 
last affected to give him the priesthood, which 
he had given to Hananel. Alexandra, the 
mother of Aristobulus III., distrusted such 
favor, and proposed to flee to Egypt with him. 
This plot of hers determined Herod to kill the 
young man. He received him at Jericho, 
which has been called the fashionable water- 
ing-place of Palestine, and welcomed him with 
sportive regard. The young man, with his 
companions, plunged into the bath in the sul- 
try noonday, and then, at Herod’s command, 
the soldiers from Gaul who were his body- 
guard, seized Aristobulus, held him under 
water, and killed him. Such a murder, so 
terrible, was but an illustration of Herod’s 
jealousy, and his method of rule. Not long 
after, he tried and convicted Hyrcanus II., who 
was executed at the age of eighty. 

Such were the horrors of the court that the 
members of Herod’s family and of his wife’s 
family had to be kept asunder. Herod’s 
mother and sister lived in his magnificent Ma- 
sada, his wife and her mother lived in -Alex- 
andrium, the ancient residence of his race. It 
may well be understood that Mariamne could 
not look with much favor upon a husband 
who had murdered her father and her brother. 
Her turn came next. ‘‘She went to her exe- 
cution with unmoved countenance, with un- 
ehanged color, and died, as she had lived, a 
true Maccabee.’’ Herod, after he had killed 
her, pretended terrible remorse. His servants 
were instructed to address her as if she were 
still alive. Attacked by fever, it seemed as if 
he must die; but he recovered to work new 
terrors his life long. 

It is from such a life that the bitter comment 
of the emperor Augustus derives its sting. 
Augustus, who was his patron, said, ‘‘I had 
rather be Herod’s hog than his son.’? He 
meant that, while the Jewish rule prevented 
Herod from killing a hog for food, it did not 
hold him back from the murder of his own 
children. In his passionate regret for Mari- 
amne, Herod sent Alexander and Aristobulus, 
her sons, to Rome. Here they were educated 
in the household of Pollio, the friend of Virgil, 
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to whom he addressed his Fourth Eclogue. 
They came back to Palestine with the graces 
of Roman education, and with that dignity 
which belonged to their ancestors. Herod 
proposed for Alexander a marriage with the 
daughter of the king of Cappadocia; for his 
brother a marriage with the daughter of Sa- 
lome. Here the feuds of the rival families 
would perhaps have been brought to an end; 


but the young men remembered their mother. 


They lost no occasion of showing their regard 
for her, and their hatred of their father. -It 
was easy to call up testimony of their treason- 
able utterances, and when Antipater, Herod’s 
son by his first marriage, saw it well to destroy 
his father’s interest in them, he and Salome 
succeeded, and the young men were executed - 
in Sebaste, where their mother was married. 
Herod Agrippa and Herodias, whom we know 
in the Gospels, were their children. With them 
ends the history of the Asmonean dynasty. 
Stanley remarks that the four names which 
seem to have been favorite names in Judea at 
the time of our Gospels —John, Judas, Simon, 
and Matthias —are all names in the Maccabean 
family. 

The years of Herod’s reign cover nearly half 
a century —the half-century, roughly speak- 
ing, which precedes the birth of the Savior. 
It would be safe to say that, but for the birth 
of Christ, Herod’s name would not be known 
to modern readers except as the name of Mith- 
ridates is known, or of Antiochus, or any other 
successful ruler of the Kast, who came under 
the sway of the Roman empire. But in truth, 
the Judea of the Savior’s time is Judea as this 
great ruler had fashioned it, and though we 
pass by his name almost indifferently in his- 
tory till we come to the beginning of the Book 
of Matthew, in his time, for the southwest of 
Asia, Herod was a ruler who may be compared 
to the first Napoleon in the first fifteen years of 
this nineteenth century. The physical mark 
which Herod made upon Syria was greater 
than any physical memories which Napoleon 
left in France. Not simply temples and pal- 
aces, but whole cities, were the monuments of 
his wealth and his determination. The pages 
of Josephus are red with the accounts of his 
murders — murders, in many instances, of those 
nearest to him in his family. But the traveler 
in Syria to-day finds an unwritten history in 
the ruins and in the edifices not in ruin, which 
show how vast were the resources, and how 
bold the enterprise, of this remarkable man. 
As it happens, we have fuller record of his his- 
tory in the two books of Josephus — one called 
the ‘‘ Wars of the Jews’’ and the other ‘‘The 
Antiquities of the Jews’’—than we have of any 
other of the great sovereigns whose kingdoms 
were absorbed by the growing empire of Rome. 
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It is thus that the life of Herod has won for 
itself a place in modern literature. More than 
two centuries ago, an English lady, with that 
dramatic power which seems to have belonged 
to the era of Shakespeare, wrote a tragedy 
called ‘‘ Mariam, the Faire Queen of Jewry,”’ 
which was published in the year 1613. This 
was the Lady Elizabeth Carew. Voltaire’s 
play of ‘‘Mariamne’’ is perhaps as good an 


illustration of his dramatic genius as survives.. 


Of the marvelous works of architecture 
which are connected with this history, the new 
Temple at Jerusalem was, for every reason, the 
most important. It was Herod’s first affair to 
conciliate, as best he might, the passionate 
reverence of the Jews for their ancient religion, 
for the law, the ritual, and the history which 
had made them great, and of which, now for 
more than a thousand years, the center had 
been at Jerusalem. The Temple where this 
ritual was carried out was still the simple Tem- 
ple which Zerubbabel had built, on the return 
of the scattered fragments of the tribes from 
exile. The history of that Temple covers the 
period between the Book of Malachi and the 
Book of Matthew, which we have been trying 
to illustrate, and which seem so mysterious to 
young readers of the Bible. As soon as Herod 
was well seated on his throne, he made it his 
pleasure and his duty to rebuild the ancient 
Temple with such wealth and grandeur as 
should make it what, indeed, it became— one 
of the wonders of the world. 

It is said that the emperor Augustus advised 
him against such an undertaking. The policy 
of Augustus, perhaps, had less regard for the 
past than for the future. He is said to have re- 
marked to Herod, ‘‘If the old building is not 
destroyed, do not destroy it. Ifit is destroyed, 
do not rebuild it. If you both destroy and re- 
build, you are a foolish servant.” 

This is the statement of the Talmud, never 
to be relied upon for literal accuracy. But it 
is ‘well imagined,’’ even if it be not literally 
true. Herod availed himself, however, of that 
fiction which is so easy —he pretended to re- 
pair a breach in the old building; and as he 
built, the worship of the old Temple was never 
interrupted. In the narrative in the second 
chapter of John, the priests in the ‘Temple are 
said to have exclaimed that it required forty- 
six years to build it. Stanley estimates these 
forty-six years as running between the year 17 
B. C. of our calendar and the year 28 A. D., a 
little before the Passion Week, when the words 
were spoken.! 


1The principal work on Herod’s Temple seems to 
have covered a period of ten years, and the completion 
to have been resumed long afterward. It has been sup- 
posed, therefore, that the forty-six years belong to the 
date of the original Temple of Zerubbabel., 
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The execution of the two young princes took 
place at Sebaste, the city which we know as 
Sychar, in the year marked in the calendar as 
the sixth before Christ. The Herod who killed 
John the Baptist, and the Herod before whom 
Paul appears, represent the same family, but 
the Herod called the Great was the last king of 
the Jews. It has been well suggested that 
when the Savior said ‘‘ A house divided against 
itself cannot stand,’’ he had in mind the divi- 
sions and fall of the noble family of the Macca- 
bean heroes. It isimportant for us to remem- 
ber how much that great family did for the 
Jewish people. 

When Mattathias lifted his aged hand to 
resist the perversion of his people from the 
pure religion of his ancestors, the condition of 
the Jews was as degraded as it was possible for 
any despot to make it. The modern Turk — 
“the unspeakable Turk’’—is regarded by 
most people as exhibiting the climax of iniq- 
uitous government, but Conder assures us: 
‘‘The Jews under Antiochus were probably 
worse governed than even the Syrians of the 
present day under the Turks; for whilst the 
Koran is the standard, religious and civil, both | 
of the Turk and the Moslem Syrian, the law 
of Moses was not recognized by Antiochus and 
his officers at all.’? Probably no people were 
ever in a more pitiable state, and their superior 
knowledge of morality must have only intensi- 
fied their sufferings and sorrows. The law was 
burned wherever found, the Temple stripped 
of everything of value, its services prohibited, 
its whole interior profaned and polluted, and 
its priests scattered. The people were driven 
by torture and threats of death to renounce 
the faith of their fathers and embrace debasing 
idolatry. Nearly every office in the land was 
filled by a foreigner who despised Judaism and 
hated and abused the Jews. Vile and avari- 
cious men wrung taxes out of the people on 
almost every imaginable thing. Tribute, 
crown taxes, customs of salt, the third part of 
the seed, half of the fruit of the trees, 5,000 
shekels of silver per year on the Temple, a 
certain number of men compelled to go 
wherever they. were wanted as soldiers, not 
only taxes on animals but liability to furnish 
them for the use of their oppressors whenever 
they chose to demand them — such were the 
burdens crushing down the Jews before the 
time of Judas Maccabzeus. 

To say that at least four-fifths of all this was 
remedied by the long and arduous labors and 
fightings of the Maccabees is to say a great 
deal, but it only represents a part of the 
benefits they conferred on their country. They 
arrested the degradation of their people, re- 
newed their failing hope and trust in God, and 
their destiny as his witnesses for true religion 


DISCORD AND DOWNFALL —HEROD'S TEMPLE. 


and a pure family life. From the curse and 
incessant calamities of factious strife, with all 
its bloodshed and horrors, the Maccabees 
strove to deliver them, and to a very great 
extent they succeeded. 

They taught them how to fight more suc- 
cessfully against their foes and how to manage 
their relations with other nations. 
was elevated, the sacred writings collected and 
preserved, patriotism was revived, and a will- 
ful, quarrelsome race firmly and patiently led 
on in the path of prosperity and progress. 
The people were stimulated to courage and 
to steadfast endurance. By example, the best 
of teachers, the Jews were taught to regard 
religion as worth living, laboring, suffering, 
and dying for. Liberty to serve God in their 
Own way was put before them as their inalien- 
able right, as men and children of their living 
God and Father of mankind. From the most 
abject subjection the Maccabees lifted their 
country higher and higher until, in the days of 
the brave and wise Simon, they enjoyed prac- 
tical independence with the religious and civil 
liberty for which they had longed so ardently. 

The benefits so hardly won were preserved 
for the nation just as long as the nation was 
worthy of them. Time, however, and the 
temptations always accompanying prosperity, 
gradually lowered that high conception of duty 
which animated and ennobled the self-renounc- 
ing Judas. The common ambitions for place, 
and wealth, and power took precedence of 
nobler motives and dragged down those who 
should have been examples for their people, 
until they acted as basely as their unworthiest 
subjects. The genius for discord which seems 


always to have been specially developed in the 


Jewish character completely undid the heroic 
work of the brave and single-hearted early 
Maccabees, and brought their house and nation 
to miserable dependence and finally to the 
blankest desolation. : 
Dissension and ambition were not the sole 
causes of the Jewish downfall. They had too 
many priests, scribes, etc., with too little to do. 
These long-robed favorites led the whole nation 
into the most lamentable waste of time and 
force over hair-splitting disputes concerning 
the least important things. While they mag- 
nified their position, they depraved the reli- 
gious instincts of their people. The slavish 
attention to externalities left little time or en- 
ergy for the cultivation of that fear of God and 
longing to do his commandments which their 
most gifted and spiritual prophets had so un- 
weariedly impressed upon them. While they 
quarrelled over the petty details of a ridicu- 
lously cumbrous ceremonial, and multiplied 
the duties and observances until they were 
“too grievous to be borne,’’ the weightier 
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matters — ‘‘judgment, mercy, and faith’? — 
were often neglected if not forgotten. 

So easy is it for us to discern the causes of 
the ruin of the Jewish nation. ‘(If we had 
lived in their days we would not have been 
partakers with them.’? This.is very doubtful, 
for we often see indications that our many 
advantages over the Jews of 2,000 years ago 
have not yet brought us to the summit of 
virtue. 

Above all, let us remember that the good 
work done by the Maccabean patriots, the 
really pious Pharisees, scribes, and priests, was _ 
notin vain. Their sufferings and martyrdoms 
were not fruitless. It may be true that ‘the 
evil that men do lives after them,’ but it does 
not live with that vital moving force which is 
often ascribed to it. Good is stronger than 
evil, and it is never ‘‘interred with men’s 
bones.”” The whole Jewish people to-day are 
wiser and better for the toils, and griefs, and 
errors of their ancestors. The follies and sins 
of the Maccabees, Pharisees, and Sadducees 
are scanned gently and then put in the back- 
ground among the things to be forgiven if not 
entirely forgotten; while their zeal and labor, 
patience, courage, and self-denying devotion 
to the few grand religious principles they 
knew, loved, and died for, are placed high in 
front to guide and stimulate all races of man- 
kind to press toward that mark which our high 
vocation constrains us and binds us always to 
strive to attain. 

Herod’s Temple has been said to have been 
‘a building which has perhaps never been sur- 
passed in ancient or in modern times.’”’ There 
has been a certain fascination about it, which 
has produced almost endless studies of its plan 
and its proportions. It is certain that he spared 
no cost in building it. It seems certain that 
he doubled the space formerly occupied by the 
Temple and its courts. The dimensions were 
therefore one stadium —about a quarter of a 
mile—each way. The Temple itself was not 
larger than that of Solomon, but it was sur- 
rounded by an inner inclosure of great mag- 
nificence, and the outer inclosure was adorned 
with porticos of greater splendor than any of 
which we know in the ancient world. The 
cloisters of this larger court were double rows 
of Corinthian columns, thirty-seven feet high, 
with flat roofs which rested against the outer 
wall of the Temple itself. The royal porch 
which overhung the southern wall may be said 
to have consisted of a nave and two aisles; 
that on the Temple side was open, that toward 
the country was closed by awall. The breadth 
of the center aisle was 4o feet and its height 
too feet. The side aisles were 30 feet from 
center to center of the pillars. There were 162 
Corinthian columns, arranged in four rows of 
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40 in each row, the two odd columns making a 
screen at the end of the bridge which led to 
the palace. 

Not far from the front of the cloisters was a 
marble screen, beautifully ornamented and 
bearing inscriptions forbidding any Gentile to 
pass within. But the Jew who passed ascended 
a flight of steps to the platform on which the 
Temple stood. The court of the Temple itself 

-was nearly square. The great ornament of the 
inner temple seems to have been in the gate- 
ways of the inner court, and the pride of the 
Temple was the great eastern gate, leading 
from the court of the women to the upper 
court. It is probably that which was called 
the ‘‘ beautiful gate’? in the New Testament. 
It was covered with carving, richly gilt, ‘‘ more 
like the gopura of an Indian temple,’’ says 
Mr. Fergusson, “than anything else with 
which we are acquainted.’ Directly within 
the gateway was the altar of burnt offerings, 
50 cubits square and 15 cubits high. 

It is curious that so little is known as to the 
style of architecture of the Temple itself. But 
it ought to be said that some of the architects 
of our own time have shown good reason for 
their belief that the Saracenic or oriental arch- 
itecture, known to us from the triumphs of 
Islam, had its origin’ in the oriental architec- 
ture of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The Jews of the later years of Herod’s time 
were not satisfied with the Roman rule. When 
our Savior came to manhood, the tetrarch 
Herod was engaged in war with his father-in- 
law, Aretas, the king of Arabia. With such 
local wars, and one and another insurrection 
against Roman authority, the Jews of Herod’s 
time were familiar; but it would seem that the 
external prosperity of the Holy Land was, on 
the whole, increasing, up till the time when 
our Gospels begin. Such magnificance as this 
of the Temple shows. great wealth which, from 
one source’ or another, Herod accumulated. 
His enterprises in other cities were only sec- 
ond to these in Jerusalem. Meanwhile, Jewish 
colonies, which we might almost call Jewish 
nations, were establishing themselves in Baby- 
lon and in Alexandria, and Jewish settlements 
on a smaller scale in other parts of the world. 
The old indignation of early prophets against 
Jews who left the Holy Land to ‘‘ go down 
into Egypt’’ was renewed in like indignation 
in Herod’s time. There grew up in Egypt a 
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body of learned Jews whose studies of the 
ancient history were greatly modified by Greek 
philosophy and by the habits of Roman organ- 
ization. Among these is to be named Philo, 
who has been spoken of. The success of the 
Jewish bankers gave to them, although they 
belonged to a despised race, something of 
the power which Jewish bankers have to-day. 
Such names as the names of Hillel and Scham- 
mai gave distinction to the studies of the wise 
men of Jerusalem. The religious parties known 
as the Pharisees and Sadducees, were perhaps 
at the acme of such success as can wait on such 
speculation. The very curious community of 
ascetics, known as the Essenes, who preserved 
with great strictness the requisitions of the 
Jewish law, and united with them the requisi- 
tions of the most severe personal purity, had 
formed itself among men who retired from 
courts and politics. Such were the prepara- 
tions, all-important, as history has shown, for 
the rapid propagation and extent of the gospel 
planting. The providential course of history 
for the 400 years in which we have traced its 
annals, was a long preparation for the procla- 
mation of the Gospel. ‘‘ The chariot wheels of 
Alexander smoothed the highways over which 
the apostles of the Cross were to travel.’’ 

At such a moment, in such a place, rightly 
regarded as the center of the ancient world, 
Jesus Christ was born. We call this moment 
the Fullness of Time. At this moment, in this 
place, ‘‘ The people which sat in darkness saw 
a great light.” 


“The plowing of the Lord is deep, 
: On ocean or on land; 
His furrows cross the mountain steep, 
They cross the sea-washed sand. 


““Wise men and prophets know not how, 
But work their Maker’s will; 
The kings and nations drag the plow, 
His purpose to fulfill, 


“They work his will because they must, 
On hillside or on plain, 
The clods are broken into dust 
And ready for the grain, 


“Then comes the planting of the Lord; 
His kingdom cometh now; 

The seas in deepest depths are stirred 
And all their secrets show. 


‘The heralds of his march are heard, 
And monarchs drag the plow, 
Behold the seedtime of his word, 
The sower comes to sow!” 
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LITERATURE AND MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


LITERATURE, BY PROF. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 


HE New Testament contains the earliest 
accounts of the teaching and work of 
Christ. Upon his teaching, and claims, 

and resurrection from the dead, rests the Chris- 
tian hope. Consequently, as the documentary 
evidence for all these, the New Testament 
holds a place of unique importance in the lit- 
erature of the world. Moreover, since the 
value of evidence depends upon the trust- 
worthiness of its source and upon its nearness 
to the events attested, it is all-important to 
determine, as far as we can, the authorship and 
date of the various documents therein pre- 
served. In other words, the inquiry before us 
is an important and necessary element of the 
historic defense of the Christian Faith. 

In Chapters I to VII of this study we shall 
discuss the authorship, and time and place of 
writing, of the various books of the New Tes- 
tament. In Chapter VIII we shall consider 
the correctness of our copies. This involves 
the correctness of the original manuscripts 
from which our versions were made, and their 
faithfulness in reproducing the original text. 

-In Chapter IX we shall discuss in brief outline 

the historical trustworthiness of the various 
documents contained in the New Testament, 
and especially the historic reality of the pic- 
ture of Christ there given; and the place of 
the New Testament in the great purpose of sal- 
vation for which God sent his Son into the 
world, and in the religious thought and life of 
the present day. 

The New Testament contains four short 
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memoirs of the life and teaching of Christ. 
Of these, the first three, commonly known as 
the Synoptic Gospels, though marked by very 
definite individuality, are closely related and 
stand together far removed in thought and 
language from the Fourth Gospel. Closely 
related to, and claiming common origin with, 
the Third Gospel, is a most interesting and 
valuable narrative of the founding of the early 
Christian Churches. Still more important isa 
group of thirteen letters written to various 
Churches or persons, and bearing the name of 
the most conspicuous of the Apostles of Christ. 
With these are other letters by various writers, 
one of them very closely, and two others less 
closely, related to the Fourth Gospel. Also 
related to the same in authorship, according to 
the tradition of the early Church, is a remark- 
able prophecy commonly known as the Book 
of Revelation. As the documentary evidence 
for the historic reality of Jesus Christ, the au- 
thorship and date of these writings demand 
now our best attention. 

The evidence for the authorship and date of 
the Epistles attributed to Paul we shall find to 
be much more abundant and decisive than that 
for any other part of the New Testament. We 
shall, therefore, consider it first, and then 
make the proved genuineness of these Epistles 
a secure platform of approach to the author- 
ship and value of the rest of the Christian 
Scriptures. We shall thus advance from those 
matters about which we know more to others 
about which our evidence is less abundant. 


5 CHAPTER I. 
THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. : 


INCE thirteen letters bear, in their text 
S and not merely as a superimposed title, 
the name of Paul, the question of author- 
ship is with them reduced to one of genuine- 
ness. We ask only: Are these letters what 
they profess to be? Were they actually writ- 
ten by the man whose name they bear? To 
answer this question, we must collect the evi- 
dence at our command. 

These letters fall, in order of time, as we 
- shall see, into four groups. Those to the 
Thessalonians were written during Paul’s sec- 
ond missionary journey, and in them we find 
the freshness of the springtime of his apostolic 
course. The Epistles to the Corinthians, Ro- 
mans, and Galatians were written on his third 
journey, and in them we find the burning heat 
of summer and of noonday. The Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to 
Philemon were written in prison, apparently 
during Paul’s long imprisonment at Rome. In 
_ them we find the ripeness of a serene autumn. 
Later than these, and standing together, are 
the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, written 
during the last years of his life, and especially 
Il. Timothy, in view of approaching death. 
We shall consider first, as the most important 
and as best attested, the second group, con- 
taining the three longer epistles, those to the 
Corinthians and the Romans, and one most 
closely related to this last, the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

The evidence for the authorship of an an- 
cient work is to be found partly in the work 
itself and partly in other ancient documents in 
which mention is made of it. The proof of 
the genuineness of the epistles before us is to 
be found in a combination of testimony from 
each of these sources. We speak of them as 
internal and external evidence. 

We turn first to Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea 
in Palestine in the early part of the fourth 
century, from whose pen we have a ‘‘ Church 
History’’ from the days of Christ to those of 
Constantine. In Book III, iii, 5, he writes: 
“The epistles of Paul are fourteen, all well 
known and beyond doubt. It should not, 
however, be concealed that some have set 
aside the Epistle to the Hebrews, saying that 
it was disputed, as not being Paul’s.”? Kvi- 
dently Eusebius accepted all thirteen epistles, 
without a shadow of doubt, as genuine. The 
same may be said of Origen, the earliest Bibli- 
cal scholar, who lived in Egypt and Palestine, 
186-253 A. D. 
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| Rome. 


We have several works from the pen of Ter- 
tullian, the earliest Latin Christian writer, 
who lived at the close of the second century at 
Carthage, in North Africa. He accepts as gen- 
uine, with perfect confidence, all thirteen epis- 
tles. He appeals to the churches to which 
Paul wrote as the present guardians of his let- 
ters. So ‘‘Prescriptions Against Heretics,’’ 
chapter 36: ‘‘ With whom the authentic letters 
of the apostles are read, uttering the voice and 
representing the face of each one. Is Achaia 
near to thee? Thou hast Corinth. If thou 
art not far from Macedonia, thou hast Philippi; 
thou hast Thessalonica. If thou art able to go 
to Asia, thou hast Ephesus. If thou art near 
to Italy, thou hast Rome.’”’ We need not won- 
der that in this passage we have no mention 
of letters to private persons, namely, those to 
Philemon, Timothy, and Titus; or of those to 
Galatia and Colossz, both of which cities were 
far inland, and therefore, less accessible. More- 
over, Tertullian’s abundant quotations prove 
that he not only accepted the epistles as genu- 
ine, but had them in a form practically the 
same as we now possess. Similar testimony is 
found in the voluminous writings of Clement 
of Alexandria, a somewhat earlier contempo- 
rary of Tertullian. 

From the pen of Irenzeus, who in 180 A. D. 
became bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, we have an 
important work, ‘‘Against Heresies.’ He 
tells us, in Book III, iii, 4, that in his youth 
he sat at the feet of Polycarp, a disciple of the 
Apostle John. He quotes as written by Paul 
all the epistles attributed to him, except the 
short letter to Philemon; and the more im- 
portant epistles very frequently. He speaks, 
in Book I, xxvi, 2, of the Ebionites as rejecting 
the writings of Paul on the ground that he was 
an apostate from the Law. From this we learn 
that some admitted the genuineness, while 
they denied the.authority, of the letters which 
bore the name of Paul. 

We have one more witness of a still earlier 
date. A torn part of an ancient manuscript 
was found in the last century in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, which, from the discoverer, 
is called the ‘‘Fragment of Muratori.’’ Its 
date is fixed by a reference to Pius I., who is 
said to have been ‘‘very lately bishop of 
” From Irenzeus, Book III, iii, 3, iv, 3, 
we infer that Pius was bishop in the middle of 
the second century. Consequently, the frag- 
ment must have been written by an earlier 
contemporary of Irenzus. It mentions by 
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name each of the thirteen epistles attributed to 
Paul, with a short reference to the contents of 
each agreeing with the copies we now possess. 

These witnesses prove, bey6nd possibility of 
‘doubt, that in the latter half of the secona 
century, in places so far apart as Carthage, and 
Egypt, and Gaul— we may add by sure infer- 
ence, in Greece and Rome—no one, friend or 
foe, doubted that these epistles were actually 
written by Paul. For the second and third 
groups, which include by far the most impor- 
tant letters attributed to Paul, the proof is 
overwhelming. These writings bear evidence 
to theological controversy even in the second 
century. But the controversy only makes 
more conspicuous the unanimity with which 
those who accept and those who reject the 
teaching of Paul agree that these letters are 
from his pen. 

Christian literature earlier than Irenzeus is 
scanty. But it contains a few references or 
apparent allusions to the Epistles of Paul. 
One of these is of the highest importance. 

The earliest extant Christian document, after 
the books of the New Testament, is a letter 
from the church of Rome to that at Corinth, 
written probably about the close of the first 
century, and commonly known as the Epistle 
of Clement of Rome. It was written in order 
to heal a dissension which had broken out in 
the church at Corinth. The writer says, in 
chapter xlvii, ‘‘Take up the epistle of the 
blessed Paul the apostle. What at first did he 
write to you in the beginning of the Gospel? 
In truth, in a spiritual way he wrote a letter to 
you about both himself, and Cephas, and Apol- 
los, because of your having even then made 
parties.’’ This is an indisputable reference to 
the chief matter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. And it is complete proof that 
both at Rome and Corinth that epistle was 
accepted without a shadow of doubt, at the 
close of the first century, as written by the 
great apostle. 

This evidence, strong as it is, is by no means 
the whole. The earliest witnesses to the au- 
thorship of the group of epistles now specially 
before us are the epistles themselves. As we 
read them, we find ourselves at once in the 
presence of a writer of great mental power 
and moral worth. We notice everywhere his 
well-balanced judgment, his broad grasp of 
principles, his unselfish devotion to the high- 
est interests of his readers. Everything in us 
bows down with respect in the presence of one 
far greater and better than ourselves. The 
writer claims to be Paul, the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. The name and fame of Paul prove 
his existence, ability, and influence. These 
letters, proved by their contents to have been 
written by a man of worth and power, profess 
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to have been written by Paul while he was 
engaged in active apostolic labor. ‘The letters 
to Corinth imply that Paul had already been 
there, and was hoping soon to go again; the 
letter to Rome tells us that Paul had not yet 
been there, but expected shortly to visit that 
city. 

An examination of these four letters, espe- 
cially as compared with other contemporary 
documents not attributed to Paul, proves con- 
clusively that all are from the same pen. 
Amid great differences, easily explained by 
different circumstances, both phraseology and 
modes of thought, each differing widely from 
all else in human literature, reveal a common 
origin. This is admitted by ali students of 
these epistles. 

The facts noted above demand explanation. 
If the letters before us were actually written 
by Paul, during his active apostolic labor, allis 
explained. In him we have an author worthy 
of the epistles, and in the epistles we have 
writings worthy of the great apostle. If he did 
not write them, we are compelled to believe 
that the actual and unknown writer passed 
them off as a work of the great apostle. This 
last suggestion is disproved by the epistles 
themselves. For a man who could write them 
would not try to palm them off as the work of 
another. ‘This is specially evident in the Epis- 
tles to the Corinthians and Galatians. For 
they deal with matters personal to Paul and his 
readers. To write such letters in his name 
would be utter fraud, and has no parallel in the 
honest pseudonymous literature of the ancient 
world. Nor would this suggestion account for 
the unanimous and early reception of these let- 
ters in the churches to which they were sent. 
For the forgeries could scarcely have been read 
in the churches before the death of the apostle. 
And, whenever read, people would ask at once, 
Why have we never before heard of these let- 
ters which profess to have been written to us so 
many years ago? ‘The various personal details 
given in the epistles would at once detect the 
fraud. ‘These details, at first sight so unimpor- 
tant, are thus in some measure a guarantee of 
the genuineness of these valuable epistles. 

That we have four letters professing to be 
from one pen, greatly increases the unlikeliness 
of fraud, or even of mistake about their au- 
thorship. For it is in the last degree unlikely 
that four letters not written by the apostle 
should come to be unanimously accepted as his. 
Moreover, the individuality and worth of each 
epistle negatives the suggestion that one or 
more are imitations of others which are gen- 
uine. 

For the genuineness of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Galatians we have other evi- 
dence peculiar and irresistible. The contents 
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are such as no forger would dare to write, and 
such as would certainly prevent their accept- 
ance by the churches addressed except on evi- 
dence which forbade all doubt. Each letter 
abounds in severest condemnation. From I. 
Corinthians iv, 18, v, 2, we learn that self-con- 
ceited men resisted the apostle, and that the 
whole Church, inflated with pride, tolerated a 
crime not found even among the heathen. 
Church members insulted the Church, as we 
read in I. Corinthians vi, 1, by going to law 
one against another. In verse 18 we have a 
serious warning against intercourse with har- 
lots. The Lord’s Supper was shamefully dese- 
crated, and some church members denied the 
general resurrection of the dead. In II. Corin- 
thians xi, 13-20, we find that bad men, doing 
Satan’s work and bitterly hostile to the apos- 
tle, were tolerated by the Church. In spite of 
reproof, as we read in chapters xii, 21, xiii, 2, 
some church members persisted in gross sensu- 
ality. The Epistle to the Galatians begins 
with a rebuke charging the readers with turn- 
ing away from God to a perversion of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. And this tone is maintained 
throughout. Paul fears that in Galatia he has 
labored in vain. 

Even if these descriptions of the persons 
addressed were true, no forger in the first cen- 
tury would dare to insert them. in a letter for 
which he sought acceptance as written by Paul; 
nor would any church accept, without careful 
scrutiny, so terrible an indictment. The scru- 
tiny could not fail to detect the imposture. 

The profound impression which the Epistle 
to the Romans has made on the thought of all 
subsequent ages is complete proof of its genu- 
ineness. For the man who could write it would 
not hide himself under the name even of an 
apostle. 

The above evidence is confirmed by a com-. 
parison of these epistles with the Book of the 
Acts. Innumerable coincidences leave no room 
to doubt that in the former we have the actual 
words of the great apostle, and in the latter, a 
true picture of real life. 

To sum up: We have found that each of 
these four epistles was accepted with perfect 
confidence in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury as actually written by Paul, in places so 
far apart as Gaul, and Carthage, and Egypt, 
and, by sure inference, in Rome and Greece. 
One of them was accepted as genuine during 
the lifetime of many who were born before 
Paul died at Rome. The contents of each let- 
ter were such as no forger could write or would 
dare to write. Had any one of these four let- 
ters stood alone, we should have accepted it 
with complete confidence as genuine. But the 
four epistles are evidently from the same pen; 
and the quadruple fraud involved in the suppo- 
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sition that they are spurious is utterly impossi- 
ble. Moreover, their genuineness is confirmed 
by a variety of minute, and evidently unde- 
signed, coincidences with an independent nar- 
rative of the founding of the earliest Christian 
Churches. 

The decisiveness of this evidence has been 
universally felt. The genuineness of these let- 
ters has been accepted, in ancient and modern 
times, by all who have studied the subject. 
The famous rationalist, F. C. Baur, who re- 
jects as mistaken the distinctive teaching of 
Paul, and denies the resurrection of Christ, 
which Paul so loudly asserts, says, in his 


work on ‘‘The Apostle Paul,’’ Volume I, page - 


276: ‘‘ Against these four epistles not even the 
slightest suspicion of spuriousness has ever 
been raised.’’ Renan, in his ‘‘Saint Paul,’ 
Introduction, page 5, says that they are 
‘‘ incontestable and uncontested.”’ 

We now ask, When were these letters writ- 
ten? Our question may be answered in ref- 
erence either to other known events in the 
writer’s life, or to some common era, such as 
the year of our Lord. We shall endeavor to 
answer it in each reference. 

Our evidence must be gathered from refer- 


ences to time in the epistles themselves, in the . 


Book of Acts, and in other ancient documents. 

From I. Corinthians xvi, 8, we infer that the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
from Ephesus; and this inference will be con- 
firmed as we proceed. In verses 1 to 7, Paul 
speaks about a ‘‘collection for the saints,”’ 
says that he intends to come through Mace- 
donia to Corinth and that he hopes to find the 
collection ready, and that he will send or take 
it to Jerusalem. In II. Corinthians ii, 12, 13, 
we find that Paul has left Ephesus and come 
through Troas to Macedonia. From chapters 
viii, I-4, ix, I-6, xii, 20, xiii, 1, we learn that 
when Paul wrote the Second Epistle the col- 
lection in Macedonia was made, but not that in 
Achaia; and that Paul was on his way to Cor- 
inth, the capital of Achaia. In Romans xy, 
25, 26, Paul tells his readers that the Christians 
of Macedonia and Achaia have made a contri- 
bution for the poor among the saints at Jeru- 
salem, and that he is on the way to Jerusalem 
with it. These references bind together the 
three epistles. Evidently the letter to Rome 
was written shortly after those to Corinth, and 
while Paul was engaged on the same business. 
From Romans i, 8-15, we learn that he has not 
yet been to Rome. But from I. Corinthians i, 
14-16, iv, 15, we infer that Paul himself founded 
the church at Corinth; and from II. Corin- 
thians xii, 14, xiii, 1, 2, that he had already 
paid two visits to that city. 

We now turn to the Book of Acts, which 
gives an account of Paul’s travels. It makes 
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no mention of these epistles, nor directly of 
the collection for the saints, and may, there- 
fore, be. looked upon as an independent wit- 
ness. Without assuming its trustworthiness, 
we will compare the account it gives with the 
facts just gathered from Paul’s epistles. The 
proposed visit to Jerusalem cannot be later 
than that recorded in Acts xxi, 15. For on 
that visit he was arrested, and, as we learn 
from chapters xxiv, 27, xxviii, 30, remained in 
prison more than four years. And after this 
long imprisonment no room can be found for 
the apostolic activity referred to in the epistles 
now before us, which are followed by two 
groups of epistles that, as we shall find, must 
have been written much later than they. Un- 
questionably, these epistles were written earlier 
than Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem. 

This being so, we will trace, as recorded in 
the Book of Acts, Paul’s steps prior to this visit 
to Jerusalem. In Acts xix, 21, we find him at 
Ephesus, intending to go through Macedonia 
and Achaia to Jerusalem, and then to Rome. 
From chapters xx, I-10, 15, 16, xxi, 15, we learn 
that he actually went through Macedonia to 
Greece, which formed the Roman province of 
Achaia; and that after spending three months 
there he went through Macedonia, Troas, and 
Miletus to Jerusalem. This circuitous route 
was occasioned by a plot of the Jews. He tells 
us in Acts xx, 23, that he has been warned of 
danger at Jerusalem: and, by a remarkable co- 
incidence, fear of danger there finds expression 
in Romans xv, 30 31. In the Book of Acts we 
have no direct mention of the collection; but, 
by another equally remarkable coincidence, 
in chapter xxiv, 17, Paul tells Felix that he 
came to Jerusalem bringing alms for his nation. 
Here, then, we have, in a connected narrative 
of Paul’s third missionary journey, the various 
details of travel gathered from the epistles 
before us. 

On the other hand, these letters cannot have 
been written during the second missionary 
journey in which Paul paid his first visits to 
Ephesus and Corinth, and which also led him 
apparently to Jerusalem. For the Epistles to 
the Corinthians could not possibly have been 
written, as this suggestion would imply, imme- 
diately after Paul’s departure from that church. 

The complete agreement between the notices 
in these epistles of Paul’s movements and the 
narrative in the Book of Acts of his third mis- 
sionary journey, and the impossibility of har- 
monizing these documents in any other way, 
leave no room for doubt that the letters before 
us were actually written on that journey. 

If the above identification be correct, the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
from Ephesus, near the close of Paul’s three 
years’ (Acts vix, 10, xx, 31) sojourn there; and 
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before the tumult which, as we learn from 
chapter xx, 1, hastened his departure. From 
I. Corinthians xvi, 8, we infer that it was writ- 
ten shortly before Pentecost. By a singular 
coincidence, a slab found at Ephesus tells us 
that the month of May was sacred to the god- 
dess Artemis, whose splendid temple at Ephesus 
was one of the greatest attractions of the city. 
At no time of the year was an uproar against 
the preachers of a gospel antagonistic to all 
idolatry more likely than during the sacred 
month. Moreover, the reference in I. Corin- 
thians v, 7, to ‘‘ Christ, our Passover,” suggests 
that the letter was written about Easter. We, 
therefore, infer that the letter was written 
about Easter, from Ephesus, near to the close 
of Paul’s long sojourn there. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written, as we learn from II. Corinthians ii, 13, 
vii, 5, 6, after Paul’s arrival in Macedonia, and 
after his meeting with Titus, who brought good 
news about thechurch at Corinth. By another 
remarkable coincidence, Paul tells us in IT. 
Corinthians i, 8-11, that he has lately escaped 
from deadly peril in Asia, of which province 
Ephesus. was the capital. We cannot doubt 
that this peril was connected with the tumult 
recorded in the Book of Acts. These notes of 
time and place suggest that the Second Epistle 
was written from Macedonia a, few months after 
the first. 

After spending some time in Macedonia, Paul 
went on, as we read in Acts xx, 2, to Greece, 
and remained there three months. He then 
started through Macedonia on his way to Jeru- 
salem. From verse 6 we learn that he spent 
Easter at Philippi. This being so, the three 
months spent in Greece must have been in the 
preceding winter, when traveling was difficult. 
This is in remarkable agreement with I. Cor- 
inthians xvi, 6, where Paul expresses a hope to 
spend the winter at Corinth. 

The collection at Corinth, which, as we learn 
from II. Corinthians ix, 3-5, was not made 
when Paul wrote the Second Epistle to that 
church, he speaks of in Romans xv, 25, 26 as 
ready, and of himself as going with it to Jeru- 
salem. This implies that the Epistle to the 
Romans was not written till after Paul’s arrival 
at Corinth. And that Paul remained there 
three months suggests that this profound epis- 
tle was written at that time from that city. 
This suggestion is confirmed by the fact that 
communication with Rome was much easier 
from Corinth, the capital of the Roman proy- 
ince of Achaia, than from any other point in 
Paul’s third missionary journey. Possibly 
Gaius, Paul’s host while writing to the Ro- 
mans, was the Gaius whom he mentions in I, 
Corinthians i, 14 as an exception to his rule 
not to baptize his own converts. From the 
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above we infer, with reasonable certainty, that 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
from Ephesus about Easter, shortly before the 
tumult raised by Demetrius; that the Second 
Epistle was written from Macedonia a few 
months later; and the Epistle to the Romans 
from Corinth, shortly before Paul started on 
his journey to Jerusalem, which was followed 
by his arrest in that city. 

The date of these events in the Christian 
era will be discussed when we coine to con- 
sider the Book of Acts. We shall find reason 
to believe that the Epistles to the Corinthians 
were written in 58 A. D., and that to the 
Romans during the winter following. 

The coincidences noted above, and others 
which space forbids me to mention, are addi- 
tional evidence of the genuineness of the epis- 
tles and of the truthfulness of the Book of 
Acts. For they bear witness to the historic 
reality which finds'expression in these docu- 
ments. For the Epistle to the Galatians, indi- 
cations of timé and place are much less definite. 
- From a casual reference in Galatians iv, 13, 
to a ‘‘former’’ visit, we infer that Paul had 
twice visited Galatia. And two visits are men- 
tioned in Acts xvi, 6, and xviii, 23. If this 
identification be correct, the Epistle to the 
Galatians was written not earlier than Paul’s 
third missionary journey. From Galatia he 
went, as we read in Acts xix, 1, to Ephesus, 
where he spent three years. Now, the Epistle 
to the Galatians was evidently prompted, as 
we learn from the sharp rebuke in Galatians i, 
6, by bad news about the Galatian Christians, 
and was written in order to stop the incipient 
apostasy. And Paul’s long sojourn at Ephe- 
sus, which was within 300 miles of Galatia by 
a direct route, suggests at once that this letter 
was written during his sojourn in that city. 
This is somewhat confirmed by the word 
“quickly” in Galatians i, 6. Moreover, this 
suggestion would allow us to account for Paul’s 
silence, when writing to the Galatians, about 
the collection for Jerusalem, by supposing that 
this letter was written before he took it in hand, 
and gave, as we read in I. Corinthians xvi, 1, 
directions about it to the churches of Galatia. 
For these reasons many writers suppose that 
the Epistle to the Galatians was written from 
Ephesus. If.so, it was written probably before 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and a year 
or more before that to the Romans. 

Internal and much more reliable evidence 
points to a later date. The Epistle to the Ga- 
latians reveals a remarkable similarity, in doc- 
trine, and argument, and phraseology, to the 
Epistle to the Romans. Compare Galatians 
ii, 16, iii, 8, 24, with Romans iii, 24, 26, 28, 30, 
v, 1. This is the more remarkable because the 
phrase justified through faith is found else- 
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where in the New Testament only in Acts xiii, 
39, where we have recorded words of Paul. 
Compare also the argument in Galatians iii 
with that in Romans iv; the contrast of flesh 
and spirit in Galatians y, 16, 25, with Romans 
Vili, 4; Galatians v, 18, with Romans viti, 14; 
and other coincidences innumerable. In both 
epistles, the moral teaching of the Mosaic Law 
is summed up in the words of Leviticus xix, 
18.* Now, the mental versatility of Paul makes 
it somewhat unlikely that these topics would 
occupy the prominent place in his thought 
which we find them holding in these epistles, 
for more than a year. And it is almost incon- 
ceivable that, during such period of sustained | 
and concentrated thought, the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians, in neither of which we find 
similar thoughts or words, could have been 
written. The analogy of the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians (see below) suggests 
that also the Epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians were written about the same time. 

To this suggestion there is no serious objec- 
tion. For the word “quickly ”’ in Galatians i, 
6, is a relative term. The apostasy, apparently, 
of whole churches, even after some years, might 
seem to Paul a wonderfully early desertion of 
the faith so eagerly embraced. Moreover, news 
which reached Ephesus might soon travel to_ 
Corinth. Our ignorance of details forbids us 
to base a confident argument on Paul’s silence 
about the collection for Jerusalem. Certainly 
these difficulties are less than the great dif- 
ficulty of supposing that the Epistles to the 
Corinthians were written between those to the 
Galatians and the Romans. On the other hand, 
if when Paul wrote this letter he had been 
lately engaged with a collection for poor Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, this may have called to his 
mind a promise made at Jerusalem many years 
before, and have prompted the somewhat unex- | 
pected reference to it in Galatians ii, ro. 

We now ask, Which epistle was written 
earlier, that to the Romans or that to the Gala- 
tians? The chief argument of this latter epistle 
was prompted by an emergency, the defection 
of the Galatian Christians; and the great doc- 
trine of Justification through Faith, thus forced 
by circumstances upon Paul’s most serious 
attention, becomes in the Epistle to the Romans 
the foundation-stone of a complete and com- 
pact exposition of the Gospel. This suggests 
that the Epistle to the Galatians was earlier 
than that to the Romans. In the former 
epistle, Justification through Faith is the one 
doctrine discussed and defended at length; in 
the latter, it is the first of several doctrines 
fully expounded and set forth in their mutual 
relations. We may, therefore, in the absence 
of definite notes of time, such as enabled us to 
fix with approximate exactness the time and 
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place of the Epistles to the Romans and Corin- 
thians, accept as probable that Paul wrote to the 
Galatians shortly after he arrived at Corinth, in 
the autumn following the tumult at Ephesus. 

These doubts about the time and place of 
writing of the Epistle to the Galatians cast no 
doubt whatever on its authorship. This is 
placed beyond doubt by the abundant marks of 
common authorship with the Epistles to the 
Romans and Corinthians, and by the impossi- 
bility of a letter containing rebukes so severe 
being accepted, apart from irresistible evidence, 
as genuine, taken in connection with its’ uni- 
versal reception in the second century. 

For these and similar reasons, which can be 
appreciated only by a personal study of the 
epistles and of early Christian literature, the 
Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Gala- 
tians have in all ages been confidently accepted 
by all students of the Holy Scriptures, with 
exceptions too few to mention, as genuine 
works of the great apostle. This we may wel- 
come as an assured result of Biblical research. 

This result is of the highest importance. 
For it at once spans over eighteen centuries, 
places us by the side of the ablest of the apos- 
tles, and enables us to look at Christ and the 
Gospel from this point of view. It thus forms 
a secure platform, in the midst of the first cen- 
tury, from which we can survey and estimate 
other documents, by Paul and others, claiming 
to have been written in the same century. 
This justifies both the space we have given to 
this group of epistles, and its place at the be- 
ginning of this Introduction to the Books of 
the New Testament. 

The two Epistles to the Thessalonians were 
accepted as genuine, without a shadow of 
doubt, by Tertullian in his work ‘Against 
Marcion ”’ and elsewhere, by Clement of Alex- 
andria, by Irenzeus, and in the “ Fragment of 
Muratori.’? Consequently, as with those dis- 
cussed above, either these epistles also are gen- 
uine, or we must suppose that forgeries were, 
in the second century, accepted all round the 
Mediterranean as works of the great apostle. 

A comparison of these epistles with those 
discussed above and with other early Christian 
documents not claiming to have been written 
by Paul, e. g., with the Epistle to the He- 
brews, reveals a close similarity, in modes of 
thought and in phraseology, with his un- 
doubted epistles. This similarity, which can- 
not be further expounded here, will be clearly 
apparent to every careful student, even of the 
English Bible. Yet the epistles contain marks 
of independence, both in thought and diction, 
‘which forbid the suggestion that they were 
imitations of other letters of Paul. 

A note of the early date of the epistle is 
found in I. Thessalonians iv, 15, ‘‘ We who are 
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living, who are being left [while some others 
had been taken away] for the coming of the 
Lord,” etc.; words which could scarcely have 
been written later than the days of the apos- 
tles. For, although it is unfair to infer from 
these words that Paul confidently expected to 
survive the Coming of Christ, he could not 
have written thus had he known that all the 
men then living would die before that event. 
Nor, different as they are, can we accept these 
words as an imitation of I. Corinthians xv, 51. 
They are, therefore, an indication of the very 
early date of the epistle, and thus increase the 
difficulty of supposing that it was not written 
by the apostle. 

Against the genuineness of these epistles 
there is nothing to set. The prominence of. 
the Second Coming of Christ, a feature dis- 
tinguishing this group from the other epistles 
of Paul, was prompted, as we may infer from 
I. Thessalonians iv, 13, by the death of some 
Christians at Thessalonica, and in the Second 
Epistle, by a misunderstanding, as we infer 
from II. Thessalonians ii, 2, of some words in 
the First Epistle. Consequently, this element 
in these epistles is no proof .or presumption 
that they are not genuine, and I do not know 
of any other objections worthy of mention. 
The genuineness of these epistles is further 
confirmed by comparison of certain internal 
indications of time and place of writing with 
the narrative of the Book of Acts. 

In I. Thessalonians i, 1, Paul associates with 
himself, in sending this letter, Silvanus and 
Timothy. He refers in verses 6 and g to his 
readers’ conversion as recent; and in chapter ii, 
I, 2, 9, Io, to his own labors in their midst, 
after ill treatment at Philippi. He tells us in 
chapters ii, 17, iii, 8, that he had been torn 
from them, and longed to return, but was 
unable to do so; that he sent Timothy to 
strengthen them, and that this last had re- 
turned with good news about their faith and 
stability. In II. Thessalonians i, 1, Silvanus 
and Timothy are again associated with Paul; 
and in verse 3 he again thanks God for his 
readers’ faith. In chapter iii, 1, 2, he begs for 
their prayers that. he may be delivered from 
bad men: a remarkable coincidence with Ro- 
mans xv, 30, 31, and II. Corinthians i, 11. 
From II. Thessalonians iii, 17, we infer that the 
letter was not written with Paul’s own hand, in 
close agreement with Romans xvi, 22. 

Turning now to Acts xv, 40, xvi, I, we find 
that on his second missionary journey Paul was 
accompanied by Silas, and that he was joined 
at Lystra by Timothy. That in the Book of 
Acts we several times read of Silas, never of 
Silvanus, and in the epistles only of Silvanus, 
leaves no room for doubt that there are two 
forms of the same name. From chapters xvi, 
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12, xvii, I, we learn that the travelers went to 
Philippi, where Paul and Silas were put in 
prison, and then to Thessalonica; and from 
chapter xvii, 10, that Paul and Silas hastily 
left Thessalonica and went by night to Bercea. 
In this city, as we read in verse. 14, Paul left 
Silas and Timothy and went to Athens, and 
then to Corinth, where, as we learn from chap- 
ter xviii, 5, Silas and Timothy rejoined him. 
The close agreement between this record of 
travel, and peril, and work, and the references 
quoted above from the epistles before us—an 
agreement the more remarkable because the 
narrative says nothing about the letters —is a 
very strong confirmation of the truth of the 
narrative and of the genuineness of the letters. 
Taken in connection with the confident recep- 
tion of the letters in the second century, and 
their close agreement in thought and style with 
the letters already discussed, it is complete 
proof that they were actually written by the 
great apostle. 

Since the Epistles to the Romans and Corin- 
thians were written, as we have just seen above, 
on Paul’s third missionary journey, and those 
to the Thessalonians, as we have just learned, 
on his second journey, these last must be the 
earlier of the two groups of letters. 

Much more important than the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians are those to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon. 
These stand together as a definite group, and 
with characteristi¢s in common which destin- 
guish them from the other letters of Paul. 

Abundant quotations proye that the Epistles 
to the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians 
were accepted with perfect confidence by Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Irenzeus, 
as written by Paul. That the short Epistle to 
Philemon is not quoted by Clement and Ire- 
nzeus, need not surprise us. It is referred to, 
as Paul’s, by Tertullian, who tells us that it 

was accepted in its entirety, in the middle of 
' the second century, by the heretic, Marcion, 
who mutilated or rejected other Epistles of 
Paul. It is three times quoted, word for word, 
by Origen, and its genuineness is defended by 
Jerome, in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury. All four epistles are mentioned in the 
“Fragment of Muratori.’’ 

This unanimous consent is a strong presump- 
tion of the genuineness of these four epistles. 
We ask whether it is confirmed or contradicted 
by their contents. Unfortunately, we cannot, 
as before, compare them with the Book of Acts, 
for apparently they were written after its nar- 
rative closes. Our only standards of compari- 
sou are the epistles already traced to the pen 
of Paul. 

We consider first the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians. In Acts xxviii, 31, we leave Paul in 
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prison at Rome, after an appeal to Ceesar; and 
in Philippians i, 13, 20-23, iv, 22, we find him 
in bonds, weighing the possibilities of life and 
death, and sending greetings from members of 
Czesar’s household, In Philippians i, 1, as in 
II. Corinthians i, 1, Timothy (who is said in 
Acts xvii, 14, xviii, 5, to have been with Paul 
at the founding of the churches at Philippi 
and Corinth) is associated with him as joint 
author of the epistle. The description of Tim- 
othy in Philippians ii, 19-22, and his hoped-for 
mission to Philippi, are in close agreement 
with I. Corinthians iv,17. The gift of money 
from Philippi to Paul at Rome accords com- 
pletely with the statement in II. Corinthians 
xi, 8, 9, that when he was in want at Corinth 
his needs were supplied by money sent from 
Macedonia, in which province was Philippi; 
and with the great liberality of another kind of 
which Paul boasts in II. Corinthians viii, 2. 
His deep anxiety about the church at Corinth, 
in II. Corinthians ii, 13, and vii, 5, has its coun- 
terpart in the loving care for the Christians at 
Philippi which breathes in Philippians i, 7, 8, 
27, 11, 19, iv, I. Paul’s reference in Philippians 
iii, 6, to his past life recalls Galatians i, 13. In 
a somewhat changed tone, easily explained by 
changed surroundings and prospects, the care- 
ful student will find innumerable coincidences 
in theological thought and expression reveal- 
ing the hand and mind of Paul. As examples 
I may quote the word righteousness in Philip- 
pians iii, 9, as compared with Romans x, 3, iii, 
21, 22; Philippians ii, 7, compared with II. 
Corinthians viii, 9; and Philippians iii, 18, with 
Galatians vi, 14. This far-reaching coincidence 
of thought and expression becomes the more 
significant if this epistle be compared with any 
which do not bear the name of Paul. 

The above evidence, which might be ex- 
tended indefinitely, is confirmed by the tender 
affection which breathes in every line of the 
epistle, and which cannot ‘be the offspring of 
deception. This combined evidence is com- 
plete proof that the beautiful Epistle to the 
Philippians was actually written by Paul. 

In the Epistle to the Colossians, we meet 
everywhere words, phrases, thought, and ar- 
rangement already familiar to us in the earlier 
epistles, and in great part peculiar to Paul. 
Compare Colossians i, 20, 22, with Romans v, 
10, Il. Corinthians v, 18, 20; Colossians i, 26, ii, 
2, iv, 3, with Romans xvi, 25, 26, I. Corinthians 
ii, 7; Colossians ii, 8, with Galatians iv, 3; 
Colossians ii, 11, 12, with Romans vi, 4, 5; and 
everywhere the distinctively Pauline phrases 
“Cin Christ’? and “in the Lord.” The meta- 
phor, peculiar in New Testament to Paul, of 
the Church as the “body” of Christ, found 
already in I. Corinthians xii, 12-27, Romans 
xii, 4, 5, meets us in Colossians i, 18, 24, ii, 19, 
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with a new development, namely, Christ the 
‘“‘Head.’’? In Colossians iv, 7, Tychicus is said 
to have been sent to Colossee; in Acts xx, 4, he 
isa companion of Paul in travel, and is called a 
native of the province of Asia in which Colossze 
was situated. That in Colossians iv, 10, Mark 
is called a cousin of Barnabas, helps to ex- 
plain Acts xv, 37—an important coincidence. 
The autograph in Colossians iy, 18, recalls 
Galatians vi, II. : 

The real significance of the above coinci- 
dences can be fairly estimated only by careful 
and consecutive study of the epistle itself, and 
by comparison of it with the earlier and undis- 
puted epistles of Paul, and with other docu- 
ments not from his pen. For some of these 
words and phrases are used by other writers. 
Their value as proofs of common authorship 
lies in their accumulation in this one short 
epistle and in their relation to the surrounding 
train of thought. 

It is right to say that some scholars deny that 
the Epistle to the Colossians is from Paul, on 
the ground that the errors therein combated 
were not prevalent till long after his death; 
and that it contains teaching not found in his 
earlier epistles, and words and phrases not used 
there. The issue thus raised must be decided 
by judging whether it is easier, accepting the 
epistle as genuine, to explain these three 
grounds of objection, or, rejecting it as spuri- 
ous, to account for the coincidences noted 
above and for the universal and confident re- 
ception of the epistle in the latter part, and 
probably in the middle, of the second century. 
This alternative we will now consider. 

The words and phrases peculiar to this epistle 
need cause little surprise. Indeed, the new 
topics now dealt with suggest and require 
words not used before. And, in spite of dif- 
ferences, the style is closely akin to that of the 
Epistle to the Philippians and not far removed 
from that of the earlier epistles. The new 
elements of teaching are legitimate and most 
valuable developments of the principles under- 
lying the acknowledged epistles. Is it not 
more likely that such developments would take 
place in the mind and thought of Paul than 
among disciples removed ‘from him by more 
than a generation? Indeed, the change from 
active evangelistic labor to the solitude of a 
prison would naturally prompt, in a man like 
Paul, a profound investigation of the founda- 
tions of his faith. The wonder would be if 
such investigation were barren of results. On 
the other hand, the entire extant literature of 
the second century presents nothing compara- 
ble for a moment to the solid advance in Chris- 
tian thought embodied in this epistle. To place 
it fifty years after the death of Paul is an utter 
anachronism. Lastly, any argument based on 
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the supposed later date of the errors here com- 


bated is most uncertain, for they were an out- 
growth of influences at work before the birth 
of Christ. And, so far as they can be traced in 
this epistle, the errors at Colossae were very 
rudimentary. Much more developed is the 
Gnosticism of Cerinthus, who is said to have 
been a contemporary of the Apostle John. 
These objections have little weight as proofs 
that the epistle is not from its professed writer. 

The profound thought embodied in this epis- 
tle cannot be the offspring of a forger or imi- 
tator. Nor could a spurious epistle have made 
its way to distant Carthage and Gaul, and have 
gained acceptance everywhere as a genuine 
work of Paul. Certainly these suggestions in- 
volve improbabilities infinitely greater than 
any difficulty in supposing that the Gnosticism 
of the second century existed in germ in the 
days of Paul, and that the teaching of this 
epistle is from the pen of the great thinker 
who expounded so grandly, in the Epistle to 
the Romans, the principles of which it is a _ 
logical development. We may, therefore, ac- 
cept the Epistle to the Colossians with perfect 
confidence as actually written by the great 
apostle whose name it bears. 

The beautiful Epistle to Philemon contains 
nothing inconsistent with genuineness, and 
bears everywhere marks of the hand and char- 
acter of Paul. Among these must be reckoned 
the absence of any request for the manumission 
of Onesimus. Tact so delicate belongs not to 
aforger. The names sending greeting to Phi- 
lemon are a valuable coincidence with the same 
names in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians bears nearly 
all the marks of genuineness adduced for that 
to the Colossians, and some others. One of 
these is the reappearance and careful treatment 
of the distinction of Jew and Gentile so con- 
spicuous in the second group, as compared 
with the works of all other New Testament 
writers. This reveals a mind long and deeply 
occupied with the different relations of Jew 
and Gentile to the kingdom of God. And in- 
disputably it is a mark of early date. For it 
is inconceivable that, after Jerusalem had been 
taken and the race scattered, and after Gentile 
Christianity had gained a secure and independ- 
ent position, any writer would lay so much 
stress on the equality in spiritual privilege of 
the Gentiles to the Jews. Jewish Christians 
who still clung to their ancient prerogatives 
would not place the Gentiles on their own® 
level. A Gentile writer who had witnessed 
the dispersal of the Jewish race would consider 
it but small honor that God had placed the 
Gentiles on a level with the nation which had 
murdered the Son of God. Now, early date is 
a strong presumption of genuineness, for it is 
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most unlikely, while men were living who had 
known Paul, that the work of some unknown 
author would have been widely and confidently 
accepted as his. 

Another sure mark of early date is the 


enumeration, in Ephesians iy, 11, of church, 


officers as apostles, prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors and teachers. For, as one learns from 
letters attributed with much probability to Ig- 
natius, and as we infer from later writers, mon- 
archical episcopacy was firmly established early 
in the second century. Had there been, when 
this letter was written, an order of bishops dis- 
tinct from, and above, the elders, which we 
may here identify with the pastors and teach- 
ers, these could not have been passed over in 
silence. On the other hand, this enumeration 
is in complete accord with I. Corinthians xii, 28. 

The style of the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
no more unlike that of the acknowledged let- 
ters of Paul than is that of the Epistle to the 
Colossians. One special objection, however, is 
brought against the former epistle by some 
who accept the latter as genuine. The many 
indisputable and close coincidences in thought 
and expression are appealed'to in proof that 
one epistle is a later imitation of the other. 
And since the Epistle to the Colossians has a 
specific occasion in the definite errors therein 
refuted, nearly all who reject either of the 
epistles reject that to the Ephesians. Indis- 
putably, either one epistle is a servile imitation 
of the other or they are twin offspring of one 
mind. 

Our choice between these suppositions de- 
pends upon our estimate of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians as compared with that to the Colos- 
sians. Space forbids me to make the compari- 
son here. My own judgment is that in gran- 
deur and worth the Epistle to the Ephesians is 
unsurpassed by any human composition. And 
its worth proves its genuineness, for we can- 
not conceive a man capable of the profound 
thought which breathes throughout this epistle 
becoming so servile an imitator even of an 
apostle. Independent thought always clothes 
itself in fitting language of its own. 

On the other hand, if our judgment be that 
the epistle is an imitation, we are met by an 
inexplicable difficulty, namely, the early and 
unanimous and confident reception of it as 
written by Paul. If the work were by a later 
hand, would every trace of its origin have 
vanished utterly from the memory of the early 
Church? This difficulty is increased by the 
widespread and uncontradicted tradition which 
connects with Ephesus the last years of the 
Apostle John. For he would know whether 
the Church in which he lived had a letter from 
the hand of Paul. Consequently, if not written 
by him, the epistle must be a work of the sec- 
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ond century. Yet, as we infer from Tertullian, 
in the middle of the century it was accepted 
as genuine even by Marcion, an enemy of the 
Gospel. 

Some have suggested that the name of Paul 
was prefixed by some unknown but good man 
to a work of his own, not to deceive, but in 
order to call attention to sentiments similar to 
those of the great apostle. Others have sug- 
gested that the Epistles to the Colossians and 
Ephesians have, one or both, been interpolated; 
that on the basis of a shorter work actually 
written by Paul have been erected, perhaps by 
one hand, the two documents we now possess. 
But it is inconceivable that the original epistles 
should pass utterly out of view, and that one 
single corrupted recension should alone survive. 
Nor could the sort of man suggested possibly 
have written the epistle we now have. 

It is worthy of note that these wild sugges- 
tions come only from those who have already 
persuaded themselves that Christ did not rise 
from the dead, and that Christianity, with its 
mighty effect upon the world, is a result of the 
preaching of men who were in most serious 
error touching the nature and teaching of their 
Master. 

In view, then, of their universal reception 
throughout the Roman empire, by friends and 
enemies, in the latter part of the second cen- 
tury, of their deep, and broad, and minute 
agreement with the thought and phraseology 
of Paul, and of their matchless and independ- 
ent worth, we may accept, without a shadow of 
doubt, each of the epistles of this third group 
as a genuine work of the Apostle Paul. 

When were these epistles written? For the 
first time, Paul now writes as a prisoner: Ephe- 
sians iii, I, iv, I, vi, 20; Philippians i, 7, 13; 
Colossians iv, 3, 18; Philemon, 10, 13, 22, 23. 
These frequent references to his bondage reveal 
the deep mark it had made in his thought and 
heart, and thus prove that his imprisonment 
had lasted for some time. Now, in the Book 
of Acts no long imprisonment of Paul is re- 
corded earlier than his arrest at Jerusalem. 
This is a very strong presumption that these 
epistles were later than that event. After his 
arrest, Paul remained for more than two years 
a prisoner at Caesarea, was then taken to Rome, 
and remained there in prison for not less than 
two years: Acts xxiv, 27, xxviii, 30. Whether 
he was then set free, we have no positive infor- 
mation. This long imprisonment, affording 
abundant leisure for writing letters, suggests 
itself at once as the time when these epistles of 
captivity were written. An early and unani- 
mous tradition asserts that they were written 
during Paul’s imprisonment at Rome. With 
such scanty indications as we have, we will 
now test this tradition. 
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‘‘Ceesar’s household,” in Philippians iv, 22, 
points very. clearly to the imperial palace at 
Rome. And ‘‘the whole preetorian ”’ or ‘‘ pree- 
torian guard,’’ in chapter i, 13, suggests much 
more forcibly the pretorian guard at Rome 
than the narrow limits of the governor’s pal- 
ace at Ceesarea. Against these indications 
there is nothing to set. 

That the Epistle to the Colossians was writ- 
ten at the same time as that to the Ephesians, 
is made almost certain by the reference, in 
Ephesians vi, 21, and Colossians iv, 7, to ‘‘ Ty- 
chicus, a beloved brother and faithful minister 
in the Lord,’’ as evidently the bearer of both 
epistles, taken in connection with the very 
close similarity of the epistles in thought, 
order, and phraseology —a-similarity with- 
out parallel in the New Testament, and with 
the proof just given that both aes were 
written by Paul. 

The letter to Philemon was apparently (see 
verse 12) taken by Onesimus, who is said in 
Colossians iv, 9, to be accompanying Tychicus 
to Colossee. Moreover, of six men with Paul 
who sent greeting to the Church at Colosse, 
we notice that five send greeting to Philemon. 
These remarkable coincidences prove conclu- 
sively that the short letter to Philemon was 
written and sent at the same time as those to 
Ephesus and Colossee.. 

Whether these letters were written from 
Ceesarea or from Rome, we have no evidence of 
much weight except the unanimous tradition 
of the early Church and certain similarities of 
thought and diction between the Epistle to the 
Philippians and those to Rome and Corinth. 
Compare Philippians iii, 9, with Romans i, 17, 
lil, 21, 22, x, 3; also Philippians iii, 4-6, with 
II. Corinthians xi, 21-30; and other phrases 
found only in the earlier epistles. These sim- 
ilarities, together with others which link the 
Epistle to the Philippians with those to Ephe- 
sus and Colosse, suggest very strongly that of 
the three letters that to Philippi was written 
first. And if so, since this last was apparently 
written from Rome, the two others cannot 
have been written during Paul’s imprisonment 
at Caesarea. We may, therefore, accept as prob- 
“ably correct the ancient tradition that all four 
letters were written from Rome. And if so, 
perhaps the letter to Philippi was written dur- 
ing the first year of Paul’s imprisonment at 
Rome. This would allow time for the news 
of Paul’s imprisonment to reach Philippi, and 
for the journey of Epaphroditus to Rome: see 
Philippians ii, 25-30, iv, to-18. The different 
style of the other epistles suggests that they 
were written near to the close of Paul’s two 
years’ imprisonment at Rome. 

The beautiful Epistle to the Philippians was 
Paul’s acknowledgment of the gift brought by 
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Epaphroditus. The letter to Philemon was a 
request to receive back a runaway slave, Onesi- 
mus, by whom evidently it was carried. The 
letter to Colossze was written to correct errors — 
in the church there of which Paul had heard 
from Epaphras, the founder (see Colossians 1, 7) 
of that church. The words ‘‘in Ephesus’’ in 
Ephesians i, 1, are, in the two oldest and best 
copies, which very seldom agree in error, in- 
serted only by a later hand. But all early 
writers quote the epistle as written to the 
Ephesians. Of all this, the easiest explana- 
tion is that copies of the epistle were sent to 
other churches in Asia, and that in each copy 
was inserted the name of the church to which 
it was sent. Such a copy, perhaps, was ‘‘ the 
epistle from Laodicea,’’ a town near to Co- 
lossee, mentioned in Colossians iv, 16. This 
suggestion would account for a letter so gen- 
eral being written to a church so well known 
to Paul. 

“The Epistles to Timothy and Titus were ac- 
cepted by Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
and .Irenzeus, with complete confidence as. 
genuine, and as such they are enumerated in 
the ‘(Fragment of Muratori.’? Their vocabu- 
lary and diction differ from the other epistles 
attributed to Paul. But with these last they 
agree, in phraseology, modes of thought, and 
theological teaching, much more closely than 
with any other early documents. And their 
independent worth proves that they are not 
mere imitations of the genuine letters of Paul. 
The close harmony between the picture of Tim- 
othy reflected in these letters and the various 
references to him in thé other epistles at- 
tributed to Paul is a strong confirmation of 
their genuineness. So lifelike a picture can 
have been taken only from life. 

The pastoral epistles contain, moreover, two 
clear indications of very-early date. The first 
is that we find in them only two orders of 
church officers—bishops or elders, and dea- 
cons. So I. Timothy iii, 1-13, v, 17; Titus i, 
5-9. We have the same titles, ‘‘ bishops and 
deacons’? in Philippians i, 1. And throughout 
the New Testament we have no order higher 
than that of elders or bishops, these titles being 
evidently equivalent. The same two orders, 
and of ordinary church officers these only, are 
mentioned in the Epistle of Clement of Rome 
and in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles — 
a document probably from the close of the first 
century. In marked contrast to all these, the 
letters attributed to Ignatius, written probably 
early in-the second century, reserve the title 
bishop for one man exercising supreme author- 
ity in his own church, with whom are asso- 
ciated a lower order of elders. So in the Igna- 
tian Epistle to the Ephesians, chapter iv, we 
read, ‘‘the.precbyter is joined to the bishop as 
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the strings to the harp.’’ This use of the word 
bishop reveals the firm establishment.of a 
higher order of church officers not mentioned 
in the New Testament. And this order soon 
became universal. The absence of all reference, 
in the pastoral epistles, to this higher order is 
clear proof that they are not later than the 
beginning of the second century. Another in- 
dication of the same is the rudimentary nature 
of the errors, prevalent in and around the 
church, to which reference is made in these 
epistles. For these contain germs of errors 
‘which early in the second century assumed 
. definite concrete-forms and which could hardly 
fail to appear in pseudonymous epistles. These 
marks of early date increase the difficulty of 
supposing that the epistles were not written 
by Paul. For while men were living who 
knew the apostle, detection would be almost 
certain. 

The indications of date contained in these 
epistles cannot be fitted into the narrative in 
the Book of Acts. In I. Timothy i, 3, Paul, 
while himself going to Macedonia, urges Tim- 
othy to remain at Ephesus in order to correct 
errors there. But, when going from Ephesus 
to Macedonia on his third missionary journey, 
Paul sent Timothy before him, as we read in 
Acts xix, 22; I. Corinthians iv, 17, xvi, 10. Of 
the visit to Crete mentioned in Titus i, 5, we 
have no mention elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, although possibly Paul visited that island 
during his residence at Corinth or at Ephesus. 
The references to persons in II. Timothy does 
not help us much. A surer indication of date 
is to be found in the style and contents of the 
epistles, for the three letters are closely related, 
even as compared with all other epistles of 
Paul. Evidently they are products of the same 
period of his life, and their references to church 
organization reflect the same stage of church 
development. 

The approaching footsteps of the angel of 
death, we hear unmistakably in the pathetic 
yet hopeful words of II. Timothy iv, 6-8, ‘‘I 
am already being offered, and the time of my 
departure is come. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness.’ Notice the contrast 
between these words and the uncertainty ex- 
pressed in Philippians i, 21-26. The rescue for 
which the apostle hopes in II. Timothy iv, 18, 
is salvation “into the heavenly kingdom.’’ 
The tone of the entire epistle leaves no room 
for doubt that, if genuine, it is the latest ex- 
tant letter of Paul. From chapters i, 8, ii, 9, 
we infer that it was written in prison. 

From I. Timothy iii, 14; Titus iii, 12, and 
from the absence of any reference to imprison- 
ment, we infer that when these letters were 
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written Paul was free, and engaged in active 
apostolic work. If, then, as we have seen, we 
have strong reasons for believing they are not 
written before Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem, he 
must have been liberated after his two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome. And, if so, we infer 
from I. Timothy i, 3; Titus i, 5, iii, 12, that 
after his release he visited Ephesus, Macedonia, 
Crete, and, perhaps, Nicopolis. If these refer- 
ences be correct, the First Epistle to Timothy 
and that to Titus were written on this, Paul’s 
last missionary journey; and he was again 
imprisoned, and in prison wrote the Second 
Epistle to Timothy. 

That Paul was released from his first impris- 
onment at Rome, and made another evangelis- 
tic journey, and was put to death at Rome, 
is the unanimous opinion of early Christian 
writers. The ‘‘ Fragment of Muratori’’ speaks 
of him as going from Rome to Spain. This 
implies his liberation. In his ‘‘ Church His- 
tory,’’ Book II, xxii, 2, Eusebius says that Paul, 
‘after pleading his cause, is said to have been 
sent again upon the ministry of preaching, and 
that after a second visit to the city, he finished 
his life with martyrdom. Whilst he was a pris- 
oner, he wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy, 
in which he mentions both his first defense and 
his impending death.”? Eusebius then quotes 
chapter iv, 16-18, and verse 6. __ 

This ancient and unanimous opinion seems 
to me to be the only explanation, and a satis- 
factory explanation, of all the facts of the case. 
It accounts for the many points of contact, both 
in thought and phrase, between these epistles 
and the others proved to have been written by 
Paul. It accounts for certain differences in vo- 
cabulary and style, by placing an interval of 
time between these epistles and the earlier 
groups. It accounts for the rudimentary forms 
of church organization and of heresy por- 
trayed here; and for the immense superiority 
of these letters to all Christian literature of the 
second century. And it saves us from the im- 
possible task of explaining the confident and 
unanimous reception, from the middle of the 
second century onward, throughout the Roman 
empire, of spurious writings as genuine letters 
of Paul.. We infer, therefore, with reasonable 
certainty that the First Epistle to Timothy was 
written after Paul’s release, and while on a last 
missionary journey. The place is unknown. 
The mention of Macedonia in I, Timothy i, 3, 
and Paul’s apparent sojourn at Philippi sug- 
gested in Acts xx, 6, together with his great 
love for the church in that city, suggest that 
possibly it was written there. On the same 
journey, we may suppose that he wrote to 
Titus. That he died at Rome suggests that 
from that city he wrote the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. 


At this point we will sum up the results 
of our researches so far. We have found com- 
plete proof that the Epistles to the Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians were written by 
Paul on his third missionary journey, recorded 
in Acts xix, 23, xxi, 17; that the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written from Ephesus 
near to the close of his long sojourn there, and 
probably about Easter; that the second epistle 
was written from Macedonia a few months 
later, and that the Epistle to the Galatians, 
probably, and that to the Romans almost cer- 
tainly, were written from Corinth during the 
winter following. We have also found proof 
sufficient for reasonable certainty that the let- 
ters to Thessalonica were written by Paul, ap- 
parently from Corinth during his long sojourn 
there on his second missionary journey. We 
have also found evidence sufficient to banish 
all doubt that the third group was written by 
Paul, the Epistle to the Philippians almost cer- 
tainly, and those to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and to Philemon with great probability, from 
Rome during his two years’ imprisonment 
there. Lastly, we have found good reasons 
for belief that the letters to Timothy and 
Titus were written by the same great apostle, 
two of them after his release and during an 
apostolic journey, and the Second Epistle to 
- Timothy at Rome shortly before his death. 

These four groups of epistles correspond 
severally to the circumstances of the writer, 
and reveal a-progressive development of his 
thought. Those to the Thessalonians contain 
words to young converts from their father in 
Christ who had been suddenly torn from them, 
and deal with a doctrinal difficulty. The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians deals with various 
practical matters which had arisen in the life 
of the church. The second epistle is a supple- 
ment to the first, and deals also with practical 
matters, while at the same time Paul vindi- 
cates, against certain detractors, his apostolic 
authority. To the Galatians he discusses a 
vital doctrinal matter; and to the Romans 
gives an orderly account of the Gospel as he 
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was accustomed to preach it. The third 
group gives us matured thought, nurtured 
in the solitude of Paul’s imprisonment at 
Rome. In the letter to Philippi we have an 
outburst of Christian affection to the purest of 
the churches founded by Paul, revealing his 
inmost spiritual life. That to Colossae em- 
bodies his loftiest thought about the nature 
and work of his Master. The letter to Ephe- 
sus depicts the Church as in the eternal past it 
presented itself to the loving thought and pur- 
pose of Christ; and as it will stand when the 
toil, and conflict, and sorrow of the present 
life are but a fading dream of the past, in glo- 
rious reality before the satisfied eye of him 
who loved it and gave himself for it, the spot- 
less bride of the Eternal Son. In the Epistle 
to Philemon we have a charming letter to a 
friend. The First Epistle to Timothy and that 
to Titus give us a picture of the churches at 
the close of Paul’s career. And in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy we have his dying counsels 
to a beloved fellow-helper. The great and in- 
dependent worth of each of these epistles is a 
complete confirmation of the confident belief 
of all churches throughout the world in the 
second century, that they are all from the pen 
of the greatest of the apostles. 

The researches embodied above are of the 
utmost importance, for they enable us to trace 
to the pen and thought of the illustrious apos- 
tle who founded the churches of Europe a very 
definite conception of Christ and the Gospel 
set forth in documents which lie open to our 
inspection; and even to trace the development 
of this conception during the lifetime and in 
the thought of Paul. We now ask, To what 
extent does this conception agree with the his- 
toric reality, and the actual teaching and claims 
of Christ? This question, the New Testament 
enables us to answer by placing before us other 
very early Christian documents altogether in- 
dependent of, and differing widely from, those 
which we have traced to the pen of Paul. The 
authorship, date, and trustworthiness of these 
other documents demand our best attention. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


HE Second Gospel gives us an account 
of the life and teaching of Christ, be- 
ginning with the appearance of John 

the Baptist. The First Gospel gives a similar 
account, beginning with the announcement of 
the birth of Jesus, and prefixes to this his gen- 
ealogy from Abraham. The Third Gospel be- 
gins with the announcement of the birth of 
John, and contains a genealogy of Jesus from 
Adam. The first two chapters in the First and 





Third Gospels, which recount events earlier 
than the appearance of the Baptist, differ gen- 
erally, and are evidently independent. But 
after his appearance all three narratives flow 
on in parallel lines, recounting toa large extent 
the same events, usually in the same order, and 
not unfrequently in similar language. For this 
reason they are called the Synoptic (or seeing- 
together) Gospels. Their similarity proves 
that they have, to some extent, a common 
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origin. Very different is the Fourth Gospel, 
which, both in the events and discourses re- 
corded, and in tone of thought and phraseology, 
differs widely from the Synoptic Gospels. All 

four Gospels are anonymous. The titles given 
to them are only labels, attached by later hands, 
although by hands as old as our earliest manu- 
scripts. Consequently about the Gospels there 
is no question of genuineness, for they make 
no claim to any definite authorship. The only 
questions are touching their writers, dates, and 
trustworthiness. Answers to these questions 
must be sought in the Gospels themselves and 
in ancient Christian literature. 

Eusebius, in his ‘‘Church History,” Book 
III, xxiv, and all later writers up to recent 
times, speak with complete confidence of the 
four Gospels as written by the apostles Mat- 
thew and John, and by Mark and Luke, friends 
of the apostles. The same confidence pervades 
the writings of Tertullian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Irenzeus. ‘This last says, in his work 
on ‘‘ Heresies,’? Book III, i, ‘‘Matthew also 
issued a written Gospel among the Hebrews in 
their own dialect, while Peter and Paul were 
preaching at Rome, and laying the foundation 
of the Church. After their departure, Mark, 
the disciple and interpreter of Peter, did also 
hand down to us in writing what had been 
preached by Peter. Luke, also, the companion 
of Paul, recorded in a book the Gospel preached 
by him. Afterward, John, the disciple of the 
Lord, who also had leaned upon his breast, did 
himself publish a Gospel during his residence 
at Ephesus in Asia.’’ Abundant quotations 
prove decisively that Irenzeus had before him 
the four Gospels in a form practically the same 
as that which we now possess; and prove that 
these stood alone, even in his day, above any 
similar works, as authentic and in some sense 
official records of the life and teaching of 


Christ. The beginning of the ‘‘ Fragment of 
Muratori’’ is torn off. But we read that 


“Tuke, the physician, whom Paul took with 
him, composed the Third Book of the Gospel 
according to Luke’; and that the. Fourth 
Gospel was written by the Apostle John. 

We have a still earlier witness, whose works 
unfortunately have perished, except in impor- 
tant quotations. Irenzeus, in Book V, xxxiii, 
4, of his work on ‘‘ Heresies,’’ speaks of a writer 
named Papias, whom he calls ‘the hearer of 
John and a companion of Polycarp.’? Even if 
this description be not correct, it compels us to 
believe that Papias lived early in the second 
century. Eusebius, in Book III, xxxix, of his 
“‘Church History,’? quotes Papias as saying 
that ‘‘Matthew composed the oracles in the 
Hebrew dialect, and each interpreted them as 
he could”’; and ‘‘ Mark, having become Peter’s 
interpreter, wrote accurately all that he re- 
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membered; though he did not record in order 
that which was either said or done by Christ.’’ 

From the pen of Justin, who was born in the 
early years of the second century, and died as 
a martyr about 166 A. D., we have a First and 
Second Apology addressed to the emperor An- 
toninus Pius, and a ‘ Dialogue with Trypho, 
the Jew.’? He does not mention the Evangel- 
ists by name, but quotes frequently from the 
‘‘Memoirs of the Apostles.’? These quotations 
give us a full picture of the life and teaching 
of Christ, corresponding substantially and often 
verbally with the account given in the Synoptic 
Gospels. They prove decisively that before the 
middle of the second century the account of 
Christ current among Christians was practically 
identical with that which we now possess in 
the Synoptic Gospels. 

As an example, I may quote ‘‘ Dialogue,”’ 
chapter c: ‘‘It was written in the Gospel thus: 





‘All things have been committed to me by the 
Father, and no one knoweth the Father except 
the Son, neither the Son except the Father, and 
they to whomsoever the Son may reveal him.’ 
He revealed then to us all those things which 
we have learnt from the Scriptures by his grace, 
who know that he is the firstbegotten of God, 
and was before all the creatures; and the son of 
the Patriarchs, since he took flesh of a virgin 





who was of their race, and condescended to be © 
made a man without comeliness, dishonored, 
and liable to suffering. Hence it was that he 
said in his discourses when he spoke of his 
impending passion, ‘The Son of Man must 





suffer many things, and be rejected by the 
Pharisees and the scribes, and be crucified, and 
rise again the third day.’ He called himself 
the Son of Man then, either from his birth by 
a virgin, who was, as I have said, of the race of 
David, and Jacob, and Isaac, and Abraham; or 
because Adam was the father of him and of 
those here recounted, from whom Mary de- 
rives her descent. And one of his 
disciples, who was before called Simon, he sur- 
named Peter, because he recognized him to be 
Christ the Son of God, according to the revela- 
tion of his Father, And we, seeing him to be 
described in the memoirs of his apostles as the 
Son of God, and calling him the Son, have 
perceived that he is even before all creatures, 
having proceeded from the Father by his power 
and will.” 

We have now found decisive documentary 
evidence that in the latter half of the second 
century accounts of the life and teaching of 
Christ, substantially identical with the four 
Gospels we now possess, were accepted through- 
out the Roman empire by all Christians with 
perfect confidence as written by two apostles 





and two companions of apostles. The quota- 
tions from Papias, though not equal in value to 
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those from works still extant, prove that the 
opinion of Irenzeus about the authorship of the 
Gospels was much older than his own day. 
That these anonymous documents were every- 
where accepted as written by four definite men, 
and that no other authors were ever suggested, 
affords a strong presumption that this univer- 
sal belief was correct. For the absence of any 
suggestion of other authors’ names cannot 
otherwise be accounted for. Moreover, what- 
ever may be said about authorship, the abun- 
dant quotations in Justin afford a very strong 
presumption that the picture of Christ given 
in the Synoptic Gospels is historically correct. 

This last presumption is raised to complete 
certainty by examination of the contents of the 
Synoptic Gospels. We soon find that they pre- 
sent, compared one with another, an identical 
picture of Christ. They represent him as claim- 
ing frequently and solemnly to be “the Son of 
God”: e. g., Matthew iii, 17; Mark i, 11; Luke 
iii, 22, and elsewhere. The significance of this 
title is attested by a parable recorded in Mat- 
thew xxi, 33-41; Mark xii, 1-11; Luke xx, 9-18, 
where Christ contrasts himself as the Son with 
the prophets who were only servants. By this 
contrast he claims a relation to God infinitely 
higher than that of the greatest of his predeces- 
sors. A young Syrian artisan claims, as re- 
corded in Matthew xi, 27-30, that he only, and 
those taught by him, know God; and calls to 

_ himself all the weary and heavily laden, and 
promises to give them rest; and he announces 
that in the day of days, when the best of men 
will stand at the bar of God and be judged, he 
will sit upon his throne and pronounce judg- 
ment on all. Such claims are never found, in 
the whole literature of the world, as made by 
man or for man, except by and for Jesus of 
Nazareth. The evidence we have been consid- 
ering proves that this conception of Christ was 
accepted everywhere with complete confidence 
in the middle of the second century. 

The same conception of Christ is embodied 
also in the epistles which we have already 
traced to the pen of Paul in the middle of the 
first century. He also speaks of him as the 
‘“own Son” of God, and the future Judge of 
the World; and goes beyond the synoptists in 
calling him the Creator of the World. More- 
over, the Synoptic Gospels are manifestly in- 
dependent of the Epistles of Paul. For the 
distinctive phraseology and modes of thought 
these last, e. g., the phrase ‘‘in Christ,’’ the 
believer’s death, burial, and resurrection with 
Christ, Justification through Faith, Adoption, 
are conspicuously absent from the first three 
Gospels. Unquestionably, in them we haye a 
company of independent witnesses concerning 
Christ. Their independence of Paul, viewed 
in connection with the deep, underlying har- 
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mony between him and them, is complete 
proof that they are a correct reflection of the 
impression made by Christ on his immediate 
followers. And, unless we are prepared to be- 
lieve that the men who gained for Christ the 
homage -of the world were utterly deluded 
about the dignity of their Master and his rela- 
tion to God, we must accept the Synoptic Gos- 
pels as substantially correct delineations of the 
historic reality of the Founder of Christianity. 

If we accept the Synoptic Gospels as true 
accounts of the life and teaching of Christ, we 
need not hesitate to accept, in the absence of 
valid contrary evidence, the unanimous testi- 
mony of the early Christian writers about their 
authorship. It will, however, be noticed that 
the proof of their trustworthiness just given 
in outline, renders comparatively unimportant 
the question of their authorship. It is suf- 
ficient for us to know that they are correct 
portraits of Christ. 

Touching the traditional authors of the Syn- 
optic Gospels, not much is known. Irenzeus 
speaks, e. g., ‘‘ Heresies,’? Book III, ix, 1, of 
the First Gospel as written by ‘‘ Matthew the 
Apostle.’’ In each of the lists given in Mark 
iii, 16-19; Luke vi, 14-16; Acts i, 13, we find the 
name of Matthew: and in Matthew x, 3, we 
read of Matthew the publican or tax-gatherer. 
In Matthew ix, 9-13, we read of his call, and 
a feast he gave to Christ. In Mark ii, 13-17; 
Luke vy, 27-32, we have accounts of the call- 
ing of a publican named Levi, and of a feast 
given by him. The very close similarity leaves 
no room to doubt that he was identical with 
the Apostle Matthew. In Mark ii, 14, we read 
that he was a son of Alphzeus. No further 
information about him can be gleaned from the 
New Testament, and all later traditions are 
worthless. The whole tone of the First Gos- 
pel, as compared with the rest of the New Tes- 
tament, reveals a writer in whom the moral 
teaching of Christ occupied a larger place than 
the distinctive features of the Gospel. The 
spirit of the whole finds utterance in Matthew 
vii, 21: ‘*Not everyone that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

An early and apparently unanimous tradi- 
tion asserts that Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew, 7. e., not in the language of David 
and Isaiah but in the Aramaic current in our 
Lord’s day, of which we have specimens in 
Matthew xxvii, 46; Mark v, 41, vii, 34, xv, 34. 
But this tradition involves questions which 
cannot be discussed here. No Aramaic copy 
can now claim to be the original Gospel 
according to Saint Matthew. 

In Acts xii, 12, we read that, when Peter was 
liberated from prison, he went to the house of 
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Mary the mother of John, who was surnamed 
Mark, and, in verse 25, that, when Barnabas 
and Paul returned from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
they took with them this same Mark. He 
went with Paul and Barnabas, as an attendant, 
on their missionary journey; but left them at 
Perga in Pamphilia: so Acts xiii, 6,13. Bar- 
nabas, as we learn from chapter xv, 37, wished 
to take him on another missionary journey; 
but Paul refused. Barnabas and Mark, as we 
read in verse 39, then sailed together to Cy- 
prus, while Paul took Silas on his second 
missionary journey. By a remarkable coin- 
cidence, Mark, a cousin of Barnabas, sends 
greetings in Colossians iv, 10. This not only 
accounts for the partiality of Barnabas for 
Mark, but is pleasant evidence that the latter 
was restored to the favor of Paul. In Phile- 
mon, 24, the apostle speaks of Mark and others 
as ‘‘ fellow-workers.’’ Still more definitely he 
says in II. Timothy iv, 11, ‘‘Take Mark, and 
bring him with thee: for he is useful to me for 
ministering,’ z. é., for such friendly service as 
he rendered on the first missionary journey. 
In I. Peter vy, 13, referring probably to the 
same man, the writer speaks of ‘‘Mark, my 
son.’’ From all this we learn that in the apos- 
tolic circle was one known by the name of 
Mark, whose mother had at one time a house 
in Jerusalem. And, in the absence of any 
other name, we may infer with much proba- 
bility that he was the Mark to whom a unan- 
imous tradition referred the writing of the 
.Second Gospel. This inference is confirmed 
by unanimous tradition which connects both 
the Second Gospel and Mark with Peter. Eu- 
sebius, in his ‘‘Church History,” Book III, 
Xxxix, quotes Papias and John the presbyter 
‘as calling Mark-the ‘‘interpreter of Peter” 
when writing down the words and works of 
Christ. So say Irenzeus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Tertullian. The Third Gospel is in- 
disputably by the author of the Book of Acts. 
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Its authorship will, therefore, be discussed in 
Chapter III. 

Touching the time and place of writing of the 
Synoptic Gospels, we know nothing definite. 
But the hope of our Lord’s early return which 
finds expression in Matthew xvi, 28, and less 
clearly in chapter xxiv, Mark’ xiii, Luke xxi, 
proves decisively that these Gospels were not 
written after the generation which had heard 
Christ had passed entirely away. A later writer 
would certainly have guarded the words of God 
against misapprehension. An example of such 
guarding, we have in John xxi, 23. This sure 
indication of the very early date of the first 
three Gospels is of utmost value. 

More important than their precise date is the 
mutual relation of these Gospels. For their 
close similarity in contents, order, and even in 
phraseology proves that they are not independ- 
ent. Either some two of the evangelists have 
followed to some extent the guidance of a third, 
modifying here and there and adding other 
matter, or all three have drawn from a com- 
mon source. Perhaps the latter suggestion is 
more likely; and if it be correct there seems 
reason to believe that this common source is 
reproduced most fully in the Second Gospel. 
Probably the traditions of the words and works 
of Christ, which must have been of infinite 


value in the infant Church, crystallized early 


into definite literary form; and out of these 
grew, in the hands of careful writers, and by 
the method described in Luke i, 1-4, the Gos- 
pels we now possess. These survived, while 
some other similar works passed away, and ob- 
tained unanimous acceptance in the Church as 
authoritative records of the life and teaching of 
Christ. And their deep, underlying harmony 
with the epistles which we have traced by 
indisputable evidence to the pen of Paul, and 
with the rest of the New Testament, is com- 
plete proof that these records are historically 
true. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


HE writer of the Book of Acts claims to 
have written an earlier work ‘‘ about all 
things which Jesus began both to do 

and to teach.’? That both works are addressed 
to someone named Theophilus, suggests at once 
that the writer refers to the Third Gospel. 
And that both works were written by Luke, 
whom Paul speaks of in Colossians iv, 14, as 
‘“‘the beloved physician’ and refers to again in 
Philemon, 24, II. Timothy iv, 11, is the unan- 
imous and confident testimony of the early 
writers already quoted in this Introduction. 





As an example of this I may quote Eusebius, 
‘“‘Church History,’ Book III, iv, 6: ‘Luke, 
who was born at Antioch, and by profession a 
physician, being for the most part connected 
with Paul and familiarly acquainted with the 
rest of the apostles, has left us proofs of the 
art of healing souls which he obtained from 
these men, in two God-inspired [same word as 
in II. timothy ili, 16] books; the Gospel which 
he professes to have written as it was handed 
over,to him by ‘those who from the beginning 
became eyewitnesses and servants of the Word,” 
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all whom he declares that from the beginning 
he has followed; and the Acts of the Apostles 
-which he ‘composed, not from hearing, but 
having observed with his own eyes.’’? Abund- 
ant similar references are found in theworks of 
Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria. 

Irenzeus, who frequently quotes both works 
as written by Luke, calls attention, in Book 
III, xiv, 1, to the remarkable fact that, in the 
account of Paul’s first journey from Troas to 
Philippi, and again in that of his journeys from 
Philippi to Jerusalem and from Jerusalem to 
Rome, we have the first person plural, we and 
us, implying that the writer was with Paul. 
This is complete proof that Irenaeus had before 
him the narrative of Paul’s journeys in a form 
practically the same as we now possess in the 
Book of Acts. Irenzeus also identifies the 
writer with Luke who is mentioned in II. 
Timothy iv, 11; Colossians iv, 14, and calls him 
a fellow-laborer of Paul, as in Philemon, 24. 
In the ‘‘Fragment of Muratori’’ both these 
works are attributed to Luke, who is called a 
physician. 

That these anonymous writings were thus 
universally accepted before the close of the 
second century as by Luke, and that so far as 
we know no other author was ever suggested, 
is clear proof that they were current early in 
the century, and affords strong presumption 
that they came actually from the pen of Luke. 
For it is not easy otherwise to account for 
his universal tradition. This argument is not 
weakened by the fact that many centuries 
later, as we learn from the questions of Pho- 
tius, who, however, himself accepted.Luke as 
the author, the Book of Acts was by some 
attributed.to Clement, by others to Barnabas, 
and by others to Luke. For, when the lapse 
of time had weakened the force of early tradi- 
tion, the mere absence of the author’s name 
sufficiently accounts for diversity of opinon. 

That the Book of Acts was written by a com- 

_panion of Paul, is strongly confirmed by the 
use of the first person plural in Acts xvi, 10-17, 
Ke, 5-15) xxl, 1-08, xxvii, ery Oo, xxviii, 11-16, 
already mentioned as noticed by Irenzeus. For 
it proves that the work was written either by 
an eyewitness or by a deceiver. And it is in 
the last dégree unlikely that a deceiver would 
contrive this unobtrusive indication of the 
writer’s presence. So slight an indication has 
the ring of truth. Moreover, that the Epistles 
of Paul are not mentioned in the Book of Acts 
is absolute proof of its early date. For, after 
Paul’s death, his letters became too famous to 
be omitted in a narrative of his life; whereas, 
while he was living, they would seem less 
important. 

The Book of Acts renders us immense serv- 
ice by giving a consecutive narrative of very 
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important events which are referred to casually 
in the letters of Paul. These casual references 
enable us to test its truthfulness. A portion of 
this evidence has been already adduced in our 
discussion, in Chapter I, of the genuineness of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, Romans, and 
Thessalonians, and, to this, much more might 
be added. ‘The letters of Paul abound in refer- 
ences to matters of fact in subtle agreement 
with the Book of Acts, an agreement which 
bears indisputable marks of truth. This con- 
firmatory proof would not be invalidated by 
small contradictions, even were such detected; 
for errors about matters of fact, and especially 
about small details which do not come under 
their own observation, are easily accounted for 
even in reliable witnesses by the imperfection 
of all human observation and research. But 
frequently the concurrence of witnesses who 
singly are utterly unreliable, produces com- 
plete conviction of the ‘truth of that which 
they narrate; because not otherwise can their 
concurrence be explained. Of this, our courts 
of law afford daily examples. Consequently, 
in weighing up coincidences and apparent con- 
tradictions, we cannot set one against the 
other. We must accept the hypothesis which 
best accounts for the whole case. And, when 
only one explanation of the facts is conceiv- 
able, we are compelled to accept this as true. 
Of the evidence before us, the only satisfactory 
explanation is that the letters were actually 
written by Paul, and that in the Book of Acts 
we have a trustworthy account of his work. 
The force of the above argument can be felt 
only by careful personal study of the New Tes- 
tament. But I may call attention to the harmo- 
nious picture of Paul himself as given in his 
own letters and in the Book of Acts, and to the 
picture of the Galilean Apostles as given there 
and in the Gospels, this latter being made the 


-more remarkable by the new inspiration which 


fell upon them after the death of Christ. Com- 
pare also the prominence given to the resurrec- 
tion of Christtin Acts 1, 22)11; 47, 32,-i1ij 15, 1v, 
10, etc., and in I. Corinthians xv, 13-21; also the 
doctrine of Justification through Faith, which 
is not found in the New Testament except from 
the pen or lips of Paul, in Acts xiii, 39, and in 
Galatians ii, 16; Romans iii, 26, 28, 30. Inter- 
nal evidence, of which only a small part has 
been adduced here, affords abundant proof of 
the truthfulness of the narrative of the Book of 
Acts; and confirms, in a manner sufficient to 
exclude all doubt, the unanimous testimony of 
the early Christian writers that both the Third 
Gospel and the Book of Acts were written by 
Luke, a companion of Paul. 

Touching the precise date of these docu- 
ments, we have’ no decisive evidence. The 
writer does not profess, as we learn from Luke 
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i, 2, to have personally known Christ, but 
claims to have derived his information from 
eyewitnesses. We must, therefore, put him in 
the second generation of the early Christians. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that he claims, 
as we have seen, to have been a companion of 
Paul on his second and third: missionary jour- 
neys and on his voyage to Rome, and in II. 
Timothy iv, 11, at the close of Paul’s life, we 
find that Luke was with him. That in Colos- 
sians iv, 10, 11, Paul sends greeting from some 
whom he describes as the only Jews who have 
been helpful to him, and afterward, in verse 
14, sends greeting from ‘‘Luke, the beloved 
physician,’ suggests that this last was a Gen- 
tile. If so, he is the only writer of the New 
Testament whom we know to have been such. 

The Book of Acts enables us not only to allot 
some of the letters of Paul to the periods of his 
life at which they were written, but approxi- 
mately to fix their dates in reference to con- 
temporaneous history. Our aids in this study 
are sundry references to public men and events. 

From Acts xxiv, 27, we learn that, some two 
years after Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem, Felix was 
succeeded by Festus. Now, Josephus says, in 
his *‘ Antiquities,’’ Book XX, viii, 9, that Felix, 
after his recall, was followed to Rome and ac- 
cused there by the leading Jews of Ceesarea; 
and would certainly have been punished but 
for his brother Pallas, whom Nero then held in 
honor. From Tacitus, ‘‘ Annals,’’? Book XIV, 
lxv, we learn that Pallas died in 62 A. D., as 
was believed, poisoned by Nero; and the order 
of the narrative suggests that this was not later 
than midsummer. Therefore, if these notes of 
time be correct, the summer of Felix’s recall 
was not later than 61 A.D. Again, after nar- 
rating the recall of Felix, Josephus says that 
through the influence of Burrhus two promi- 
nent Syrians of Caesarea gained from Nero a 
letter placing the Jewish residents there under 
disadvantage; and then goes on to speak of the 
arrival of Festus. But in his ‘‘Annals,’’? Book 
XIV, li, at the beginning of his narrative of 62 
A. D., Tacitus records the death of Burrhus. 
Once more: Josephus says, in his ‘‘ Wars,’’ 
Book VI, v, 3, that during the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, at the end of September, and seven 
years and five months before the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and during the rule of Albinus, who, as 
we learn from the ‘‘ Antiquities,’ Book XX, ix, 
I, succeeded Festus, a peasant denounced woe 
upon Jerusalem. Now, as we learn from Jose- 
phus, ‘‘ Wars,’’ Book V, iii, 1, 2, VI, ix, 3, and 
from Tacitus, ‘‘ Histories,’ Book V, x, the 
siege of Jerusalem began at the passover of 
7o A.D. Consequently, late in September, 62 
A.D., Albinus must have been governor and 
Festus already dead. And since, as we read in 
‘* Antiquities,’? Book XX, ix, 1, Nero did not 


- Egyptian was later than this. 
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send Albinus to Judea as governor till he heard 
that Festus was dead, the summer in which 
Paul stood before Festus could not have been 
later than 61 A.D. The concurrence of these 
notes of time is fair proof that Felix was re- 
called not later than 61 A. D., and, if so, Paul 
was arrested not later than 59 A. D. 

From Acts xxi, 38, we learn that, some time 
before Paul’s arrest, an Egyptian made a sedi- 
tion and led out into the wilderness some 4,000 
men. This incident is related by Josephus 
(‘‘ Wars,’ Book II, xiii, 5) as occurring in the 
time of Felix, after Nero had made him gov- 
ernor of Judea. Now, Nero, began to reign 
in 54 A. D. Consequently, the revolt of the 
Yet it was evi- 
dently some time before Paul’s arrest. This 
must, therefore, have been some years later 
than 54 A.D. Again, when Paul stood before 
Felix, the latter had, as we learn from Acts 
xxiv, Io, for ‘‘many years”’ been ‘‘judge unto 
this [Jewish] nation.’”’ Now, Felix was ap- 
pointed governor, as we read in the ‘‘Antiq- 
uities,’? Book XX, vii, 1, when Claudius had 
reigned twelve years, 7. é.,in 53 A.D. These 
two notes of time make it unlikely that Paul’s 
arrest was earlier than the summer of 57 A. D. 

Josephus tells us (in his ‘‘ Life,’? Section 1) 
that he was born in the first year: of Caligula, 
i. é.,in 37 A. D.; and adds (in Section 3) that 
in his twenty-sixth year (probably in the sum- 
mer of 63 A. D., for only in spring and summer 
was sea-faring safe) he went to Rome to obtain 
release of some friends whom Felix, while gov- 
ernor, had sent there in bonds. His words 
imply or suggest that when he went to Rome 
Felix was no longer governor. Now, it is not 
likely that this journey would be delayed be- 
yond two years after Felix’s recall. And, if not, 
he must have been recalled not earlier than 61 
A.D. Certainly this note of time makes it ex- 
tremely unlikely that Felix was recalled earlier 
than the summer of 60 A. D. Moreover, in the 
dates of his own birth and his journey to Rome, 
Josephus’ own words claim our confidence. 

We have now found three indications that the 
recall of Felix was not later than 61 A. D. We 
found clear proof that it was not many years 
earlier than this; and we found a reliable note 
of time which made it almost inconceivable 
that he was recalled earlier than 60 A. D., and 
very unlikely that his recall was earlier than 61 
A.D. Therefore, with such confidence as the 
scantiness of our materials, and their liability 
to error, warrant, we may accept this latter 
date as the most probable. That Felix was 
recalled several years before the siege of Jeru- 
salem in 70 A. D., and that Paul was arrested 
several years after the accession of Nero in 54 
A. D., is open to no doubt whatever. If we 
accept 61 A. D. as the probable date of the 
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recall of Felix, we can, using this as a foun- 
dation, build up a chronology of the Book of 
Acts and of the Epistles of Paul. 

Since Paul was two years in prison at Cee- 


sarea, he must have been arrested at Jerusalem * 


in the summer of 59 A. D., almost immediately 
after his return from his third missionary jour- 
ney. If so, he left Ephesus, after the tumult, 
in the spring of 58 A. D., spent the summer in 
Macedonia, the winter following at Corinth, 
and the Easter of 59 A. D. at Philippi. Now, 
he was some three years at Ephesus. We, 
therefore, infer that he arrived there in the sum- 
mer of 55 A. D., the year after Nero’s accession. 
In the spring of the same year, the most likely 
time for beginning a journey, he probably 
started from Antioch, as we read in Acts xviii, 
23, on his third missionary tour. The ‘“‘some 
'time’’ spent at Antioch would doubtless in- 
clude the winter of 54 A. D. And the journey 
described in Acts xviii, 18-22, may well have 
been accomplished during the previous sum- 
mer; allowing us to suppose that Paul sailed 
from Corinth for Syria in the spring of the 
same year. If so, his sojourn at Corinth of 
_more than eighteen months (see Acts xviii, 11) 
would include two winters and the intervening 
summer—in other words, he arrived there in 
the autumn of 52 A. D. And since on that, his 
second missionary journey, he was, as we infer 
from Galatians iv, 13, detained in Galatia by 
illness and founded churches there, we must 
suppose that he started from Antioch in the 
early spring. But before starting on this jour- 
ney Paul spent, as we learn from Acts xv, 35, 
36, some time at Antioch; during which time 
Peter came, and others from Jerusalem. This 
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brings the date of the conference at Jerusalem 
to the previous year, 51 A. D. Reckoning 
back fourteen years, according to Galatians ii, 
1, Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after his con- 
version must have been in 37 or 38 A. D., and 
his conversion three years earlier (Galatians i, 
18) — about 35 A. D. 

If this chronology be correct, the two letters 
to Thessalonica were written from Corinth in 
the autumn of 52 A. D.; those to Corinth, from 
Ephesus and Macedonia, in the spring and 
summer of 58 A. D.; and those to the Galatians 
and Romans from Corinth during the following 
winter. Apparently Paul’s voyage to Rome 
began in the Autumn after the arrival of Festus 
in Judea, z.¢.,in61 A.D. If so, he arrived at 
Rome early in 62 A. D.; and remained there in 
prison till 64 A. D. During this time, as we 
have seen, he wrote his letters to the Philip- 
pians, to the Colossians, the Ephesians, and to 
Philemon. After this last date he was appar- 
ently set free, and visited Ephesus, Macedonia, 
and Crete; and wrote the First Epistle to Tim- 
othy and that to Titus. During the same in- 
terval of freedom, if we may trust the apparent 
reference in the Epistle of Clement of Rome, 
supported by tradition, he also visited Spain. 
A general tradition asserts that Paul was put 
to death in the reign of Nero, who died in 
June, 68 A. D. And we may suppose that the 
Second Epistle to Timothy was written shortly 
before the apostle’s martyrdom. 2 

The above scanty outline serves to indicate 
the method of Biblical chronology, and the 
various notes of time referred to are strong 
confirmatory evidence of the trustworthiness 
of the documents in which they are found. 


CHAPTER TV: 
THE WRITINGS OF JOHN. 


HAT the Fourth Gospel and what we 
know as the First Epistle of John were 
both written by the Apostle John, was 
accepted without a shadow of doubt by all early 
Christian writers from the latter part of the 
second century onward. So Irenzus, ‘‘Here- 
sies,’’ Book III, i, 1: ‘‘ Afterward (z. e., after 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke) John, the disciple 
of the Lord, who also leaned upon his breast, 
himself published the Gospel during his resi- 
dence at Ephesus, in Asia.’’ Abundant quota- 
tions prove that he had before him the Fourth 
Gospel in a form practically the same as we 
now possess. In Book III, xi, 8, he argues: 
“It is not possible that the Gospels can be 
either more or fewer in number than they are. 
For, since there are four zones of the world in 
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which we live, and four principal winds, while 
the Church is scattered through the world, and 
the ‘pillar and ground’ of the Church is the 
Gospel and the Spirit of Life, it is fitting that 
she should have four pillars breathing out im- 
mortality on every side and vivifying men 
afresh.” This passage, taken in connection 
with many quotations from them, proves that 
in the days of Ireneeus four Gospels, practically 
the same as we now possess, stood together 
above any other similar works as authoritative 
records of the works and words of Christ. In 
the ‘Fragment of Muratori,’”’ the Fourth Gos- 
pel is attributed to the disciple John, and the 
First Epistle is quoted as his. This unanimous 
reception of two anonymous documents, within 
a hundred years of the death of their alleged 
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writer, is very strong presumptive proof of 
their authorship. 

By Justin, no names of evangelists are given; 
but, as we have seen, the words of Christ are 
frequently quoted in a form practically the 
same as that given in the Synoptic Gospels. In 
his ‘‘First Apology,’’? chapter lxi, we read, 
‘‘Except ye be born again, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heayen.’’ This, though 
not a verbal quotation, proves that words prac- 
tically the same as those in John ili, 3, were in 
the time of Justin attributed to Christ. In his 
“Dialogue with Trypho,”’ chapter lxxxviii, we 
read, ‘‘ As John sat by the Jordan and preached 
the Baptism of repentance, wearing only a 
girdle of skins and a garment of camel’s hair, 
and eating nothing but locusts and wild honey, 
men supposed him to be the Christ; but he 
himself declared to them, ‘7 am not the Christ, 
but @ voice of one crying, for there shall come 
after me he who is mightier than I, whose shoes 
I am not worthy to’ bear.’’’ The words in 
italics are found in John i, 20, 23. These, and 
some other less definite references, afford a 
strong presumption that the Fourth Gospel 
was then current. It is, however, worthy of 
note that the references by Justin to the Fourth 
Gospel are very few in comparison to his many 
quotations reproducing the words of Christ as 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 

In the Fourth Gospel we find an accuracy of 
detail which reveals a trustworthy eyewitness. 
Notice especially the exact indications of time 
in John i, 29, 35, 39, 43, 1i, I, 13, iv, 43, Visas 
AOD ite OANA 5 13/7), ceo Lae Hy KALI De 2 heel ey 
31, XX, 19, 26, xxi, 14. The Synoptic Gospels 
are not without notes of time; but these are 
few compared to those just quoted. Indeed, 
the chronology of the life of Christ rests almost 
entirely on the Fourth Gospel. Notice, also, 
the many references to persons, and successive 
references to the same person. We have vivid 
delineations of character of many who would 
be altogether unknown to us, or. known only 
by name, but for the Fourth Gospel. As exam- 
ples I may quote Nicodemus in John iii, 1, vii, 
50, xix, 39; Lazarus in chapters xi, I, xii, 1, 10; 
and Nathanael in chapters i, 46-50, xxi, 2. 
Many important details having every appear- 
ance of truth are found only in the Fourth 
Gospel: e. g., the preliminary examination of 
Christ by Annas before he was sent to Caiaphas, 
as recorded in John xviii, 13-24. Sometimes 
the account given in the Fourth Gospel seems 
to differ from that given by the Synoptists: 
é. g., the indications of the day of Crucifixion 
given in John xviii, 28, xix, 31, as compared 
with Mark xiv, 12. The force of these indi- 
cations, and many others similar, cat be felt 
only by personal study. To me they are com- 
plete proof that in the Fourth Gospel we 
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have a most reliable narrative of the life of 
Christ. 

Of still more importance is the theological 
teaching of the same document. For in the 


- discourses of Christ therein contained, and 


especially in the frequent assertion that they 
who believe in Christ have eternal life, we find 
a necessary connecting link between Paul’s 
doctrine of Justification through Faith and the 
actual teaching of Christ. For, if they who 
believe in Christ have already eternal life, then 
are they already justified; for, to the guilty, 
pardon is a condition of life. Had we only the 
discourses recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, 
Paul’s conception of the Gospel would be an 
insoluble mystery. It would be the Gospel of 
Paul only, not of Christ. For it would lack 
historic foundation in the recorded works of 
Christ. But now all is explained. We can — 
easily conceive that the Synoptic Gospels em- 
body Christ’s ordinary public teaching, which 
was for the greater part a reproduction and de- 
velopment of the moral teaching of the Old 
Testament. But together with this ordinary 
teaching he spoke, privately as to Nicodemus, 
and to the apostles on the night of his betrayal, 
or occasionally in public, as in the discourse at 
Capernaum recorded in John vi, 26-58, words 
setting forth the Gospel in its fullness. The 
teaching of the Synoptists was in some meas- 
ure understood at the time, and is widely ap- 
preciated now. The words recorded in the 
Fourth Gospel could be understood, even by 
those who heard them, only when expounded 
by the Spirit promised to the disciples; and to 
this day they are sealed to many who value 
greatly the teaching of the other Gospels. But 
in all ages this Gospel has been rich spiritual 
nourishment to the most devout of the follow- 
ers of Christ. The above internal evidence 
proves only the Historical truthfulness of the 
Fourth Gospel. Other internal evidence af- 
fords wonderful confirmation of the unanimous 
and confident belief of the early Christian 
writers that it was written by the Apostle John. 
In all lists of the apostles, Matthew x, 2; 
Mark ili, 17; Luke vi, 14; Acts i, 13, we read of 
John, a son of Zebedee: and in Mark vy, 37, 
ix, 2, Xlii, 3, xiv, 33, with their parallels, we 
find him associated with Peter and James, and 
sometimes Andrew, as an inner and more inti- 
mate circle within the circle of the apostles. 
In the Fourth Gospel, John is never mentioned; 
but we find an unnamed disciple occupying the 
place which in the Synoptics John holds. So 
John i, 41, where, of two disciples of the Bap- 
tist who followed Christ and were admitted to 
an intimate interview with him, the name of 
only one, Andrew, is given; also chapter xiii, 
23, where we read, ‘‘ there was reclining in the 
bosom of Jesus one of his disciples whom Jesus 
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loved’; and chapter xviii, 15, 16, ‘‘there fol- 
lowed Jesus Simon Peter and another disciple. 
And that disciple was known to the high priest 
and went in with Jesus into the court of the 
high priest. But Peter was standing at the 
door outside. There went out, therefore, the 
other disciple, the acquaintance of the high 
priest, and spoke to the porter and brought in 
Peter.’? Similarly, chapter xix, 26, ‘Jesus 
then seeing his mother, and the disciple stand- 
ing by, whom he loved, saith to his mother, 
Woman, behold thy son! Then he saith to the 
disciple, Behold thy mother! And from that 
hour the disciple took her to his home.’’? The 
same unnamed disciple whom Jesus loved is 
mentioned again in chapter xx, 2-5, as going 
with Peter to the grave of Christ, and again 
as being with some other disciples in Galilee 
when the risen Lord appeared to them. This 
unnamed disciple can be no other than the 
Apostle John. 

“We have now a remarkable phenomenon. 
Throughout the Fourth Gospel one of the 
foremost of the. apostles, though several times 
silently referred to, is never mentioned by 
name. This cannot be accidental. How is it 
explained? If the unanimous tradition of the 
early Christians be correct, further explanation 
is needless. The writer refused to insert his 
own name in his account of the words and 
works of Christ. If John did not write this 
Gospel, the omission of his name is inexplica- 
ble. No honest writer would admit it. And 
the only alternative, namely, that it was omit- 
ted by someone who wished to pass off his own 
work as that of the Apostle John, is disproved 
utterly by the intrinsic worth of the Fourth 
Gospel. Moreover, one who had this aim 
would indicate the writer more clearly. 

A verse at the close of the Gospel, which is 
undoubtedly genuine, John xxi, 24, claims it 
as a work of the beloved apostle: ‘‘This is 
the disciple who testifies about these things 
and wrote these things; and we know that his 
witness is true.’’ This is also the easist expla- 
nation of John xix, 26, 35, where, after men- 
tion of John, as standing before the cross, we 
read, ‘‘ And he that saw it hath borne witness; 
and his witness is true, and he knoweth that 
he says true things in order that ye may be- 
lieve.’? With these last words compare chap- 
ter xx, 31: ‘‘ These things are written in order 

- that ye may believe.” 

An important confirmation of the historical 
truth both of the Fourth Gospel and of the 
Synoptics is the remarkable harmony in their 
delineations of the character and dignity of 
Christ, and of various other characters, e. g., 
Peter, Martha, and Mary, and Judas the traitor. 

To sum up: We have found in the writings 
of the early Christians, from the latter part of 
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the second century onward, complete proof 
that throughout the Roman empire the Fourth 
Gospel was everywhere accepted without a 
shadow of doubt as written by the Apostle 
John. We have found in it a portrait of Christ 
fuller and loftier than that given in the rest of 
the New Testament, yet in close harmony with, 
and needful to explain, the portraits given by 
the Synoptists and by Paul; a portrait reveal- 
ing the hand of a painter of the highest ability 
and character; and an account of the teaching 
of Christ which is a necessary link between the 
Gospel of Paul and the teaching attributed to 
Christ in the Synoptic Gospels. We have 
found in its narratives and delineations of 
character abundant indications of truthfulness 
and extreme accuracy such as could be found 
only in an eyewitness; and a remarkable set of 
phenomena which can be explained only as 
coming from the Apostle John. We may, 
therefore, accept with perfect confidence the 
unanimous testimony of the early Christian 
writers touching the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The only serious objection to the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is that very 
strong external evidence exists asserting that 
the Book of Revelation written by the Apostle 
John, while at the same time a wide difference 
in diction and modes of thought, and even in 
doctrine, makes it very unlikely that both 
documents came from the same pen. 

Eusebius, in his ‘‘Church History,’”? Book 
III, xxv, speaks of ‘‘ The Revelation of John, 
which some reject, but others rank among the 
genuine.’’ He thus distinguishes it from ‘‘ the 
holy quaternion of the Gospels, the Book of 
Acts, the Epistles of Paul, and the First Epis- 
tles of John and Peter.”? It is once quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria with the words, 
‘Cas John says in the Apocalypse’’; and several 
times without the writer’s name. It is fre- 
quently quoted by Irenzeus, as written by 
John, and confirmed by ‘those who saw John 
face to face.’”’? Justin, in his ‘‘ Dialogue with 
Trypho,’’ chapter Ixxxi, writes: ‘‘ A teacher of 
ours, whose name was John, one of the twelve 
apostles of Christ, foretold in a revelation which 
was made to him that those who believe in our 
Christ should pass a thousand years in Jerusa- 
lem, and that after that there should be a uni- 
versal and, in a word, eternal resurrection of 
all men together, and then the judgment.’ On 
the other hand, the Book of Revelation was not 
included, as were all the books reckoned by 
Eusebius as undisputed, in the very early and 
valuable Peshito Syriac Version. 

From the above evidence we learn that in 
some quarters the Book of Revelation was re- 
ceived, in the middle of the second century, as 
written by the Apostle John, but that it was 
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not universally known and accepted, and that 
there were serious doubts about it even in the 
time of Eusebius. It thus differs in external 
attestation from the books mentioned by Euse- 
bius as universally and confidently accepted. 

On the other hand, the Book of Revelation 
contains a number of uncouth grammatical 
forms, utterly unlike anything else in the 
New Testament and a marked contrast to the 
Fourth Gospel. The distinctive words and 
phrases which are so marked a feature of the 
Gospel and Epistle, e. g., the word delzeve and 
the phrases abide in him and life eternal, are 
conspicuously absent. In spite of some subtle 
links of connection, such as the word overcome 
in I. John ii, 13, 14, and Revelation ii, 7, 11, 17, 
26, the general tone and modes of thought are 
different. Very difficult is Revelation ii, 20, 
where eating idol sacrifices is classed with for- 
nication: in complete contrast to I. Corinthians 
xX, 27-29; Romans xiv, 14, and the whole tone of 
the Fourth Gospel. Throughout the Book of 
Revelation, truth is thrown into concrete and 
visible forms; in the Gospel it is ever embodied 
in abstract statement. A very remarkable dif- 
ference between the two documents, and one 
very difficult to harmonize with their common 
authorship, is the conspicuous absence of the 
author’s' name both in the Gospel and First 
Epistle and the fewness of references to him 
even in narratives of events at which he was 
present, in contrast to the conspicuous mention 
of John four times, in Revelation i, 1, 4, 9, xxii, 
8, and the references to himself in the first per- 
SOME MmNChaAptersi ty tO) L2, dvs Type ev wage yivdaile 
2, 3, 5, and throughout the book; and especially 
the personal incidents in chapters vii, 13, 14, x, 
8-11, xvii, 6, 7, X1x,.9, IO, xxi, 9, 10, xxii, 8-10. 
These differences create a difficulty which I 
cannot remove, But they do not overturn the 
abundant and decisive evidence adduced above, 
proving that the Fourth Gospel was written by 
the Apostle John. Even if we admit that the 
two documents could not come from the same 
pen, we should prefer the attestation of the 
Gospel, consisting as it does of the unanimous 
and confident testimony of the early Christian 
writers, and supported by very strong internal 
evidence, rather than that of the Book of Reve- 
lation which, though embracing external evi- 
dence earlier than that for the Gospel, was 
not unanimous and is supported by very little 
internal evidence. 

But we are not driven to this alternative. 
Moreover, the strong external evidence for the 
authorship of the Book of Revelation must not 
be lightly set aside. And it need not be. Two 
suppositions are possible. It may be-admitted 
that the two documents are not from the same 
man at the same time. But an ancient tradi- 
tion asserts that the Apostle John lived to an 
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extreme old age. So Irenzus, Book III, iii, 4: 
‘‘The church in Ephesus, founded by Paul, and 
having John remaining among them till the 
times of Trajan’’: z.¢., till 98 A.D. The ab- 
sence of any reference to Paul’s work in Asia 
forbids us to place the Book of Revelation 
much earlier than the death of Paul, say 66 
A.D. This leaves time, however, for the two 
works to have been written nearly thirty years 
apart. If, as seems likely, these thirty years 
were spent in a Greek city like Ephesus, this 
new and continued environment may in some 
measure account for the differences between 
the two documents. 

Another supposition seems to me more likely. 
We need not assume that these Greek docu- 
ments were actually written by the hand and 
pen of the Galilean apostle. Paul used an 
amanuensis (see Romans xvi, 22). John, writ- 
ing in a language which was not his mother 
tongue, may have had literary help. Let us 
suppose that he had a friend and disciple, with 
facile pen, to whom he gave an exact account 
of the events of the life of Christ which he 
desired to have recorded, and of the profounder 
teaching of Christ about himself which had 
found insufficient embodiment in the Synoptic 
Gospels; and let us suppose that this friend 
grasped intelligently and firmly this inner and 
higher Gospel of Christ. Under the direction 
and supervision of the apostle, he may have 
written the Fourth Gospel. The Book of 
Revelation may have been written in a similar 
way, but by another writer of another stamp, 
and at an earlier time. If so, both documents 
might fairly be attributed to the Apostle John. 
In any case, abundant evidence, external and 
internal, compels us to accept the Fourth Gos- 
pel as a very early, and trustworthy, and most 
valuable account of the life and teaching of 
Christ. Other evidence attests the early date 
of the Book of Revelation. And its contents, 
as a unique type of New Testament teaching, 
give to it unique interest. 

Neither document contains reliable indica- 
tions of time or place of writing. As contain- 
ing a more highly developed conception of the 
dignity of Christ,.and of his relation to God, 
most scholars place the Fourth Gospel near to 
the close of the apostle’s life. If the Book of 
Revelation be from the same writer, it must be 
much earlier. This supposition contradicts 
Irenzus who, in his “‘ Heresies,’? Book V, xxx, 
3, says that it was written ‘‘ toward the end of 
the reign of Domitian,’ who died in 96 A. D. 
This is a testimony to the extreme old age 
attained by the apostle; but it is not decisive 
as a proof of so small a detail as the date of a 
book. 

The Book of Revelation claims to have been 
written at Patmos, an island in the A}gean Sea. 


JOHANNISTIC EPISTLES—EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


The Fourth Gospel has no indication of date. 
A wide-spread and early tradition connects the 
last years of the Apostle John with Ephesus. 
And, if so, he may have written his Gospel 
there. So Irenzeus, Book III, i, 1: ‘‘ John the 
disciple of the Lord, who reclined on his breast, 
himself published the Gospel, while dwelling 
in Ephesus, of Asia.’’ 

That the First Epistle also was written by 
the Apostle John is attested by the writers 
quoted above for the Gospel, and by others 
earlier. Eusebius, in his ‘‘Church History,” 
Book III, xxxix, says of Papias, a writer who 
must have lived in the early part of the sec- 
“ond century, that ‘‘he used testimonies from 
the First Epistle of John.’’ In Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, chapter vii, we 
read, ‘‘ Everyone that confesses not that Jesus 
Christ is come in flesh is Antichrist ’’: in close, 
and almost verbal, agreement with I. John iv, 
2,3. This external evidence is strongly con- 
firmed by both thought and diction, and con- 
tents of the epistle. It is a series of pious 
meditations on the words recorded in the Gos- 
pel as spoken by Christ. But the strength and 
development of thought forbids the suggestion 
that the one is a mere imitation of the other. 
Asan example of valuable development, I may 
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quote the important double assertion in I. John 
iv, 8 and 16, that ‘‘ God is love.’’ 

The short Second and Third Epistles of John 
are not supported by the early and unanimous, 
and confident external evidence quoted above 
for the First Epistle. But Clement of Alexan- 
dria, in his ‘‘ Miscellanies,’”? Book II, xv, 
speaks of John’s ‘‘larger epistle’’; thus imply- 
ing shorter epistles or epistle; and they are 
apparently mentioned in the ‘‘ Fragment of 
Muratori.’’ Internal evidence seems to me to 
support their Johannine authorship. The Third 
Epistle gives an interesting, though by no 
means favorable, picture of early church life. 
The reasons which lead us to place the Gospel 
late in the apostle’s life are valid also for the 
First Epistle. Touching the time and place of 
the shorter epistles, we know nothing. 

To sum up: We may accept with perfect con- 
fidence the Fourth Epistle as a very early, and 
trustworthy, and valuable account of what 
Jesus said and did, and as almost certainly 
coming directly or indirectly from the Apostle 
John; also the First Epistle of John, certainly, 
and probably the Second and Third, as by the 
same writer; and the wonderful Book of Reve- 
lation as coming, by another channel, from the 
same ultimate apostolic source. 


CHAPTER V. | 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


epistle are universally recognized. It 

is, after the Epistle to the Romans, the 
most orderly and logical book in the New Tes- 
tament. The writer proves successively that 
Christ is greater than angels, than Moses, and 
than the priesthood, temple, and sacrifices of 
the Old Covenant. And we rememiber that the 
Law was ordained by angels, in the hand of 
Moses, as mediator, and that in the ancient 
ritual the Law held abiding place before the 
eyes of Israel. On each of these three points 
of comparison and contrast is based a practical 
exhortation. The work is evidently designed 
to encourage the fainting hearts of the Jewish 
Christians. 

There are passages in the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome which suggest that the writer had 
seen the Epistle to the Hebrews. Nothing is 
said about it in the ‘‘ Fragment of Muratori,”’ 
which mentions by name all thirteen Epistles 
of Paul. It is not quoted, though it is possi- 
bly referred to, by Irenzeus. Eusebius, in his 
‘*Church History,’’? Book VI, xiv, quotes Clem- 
ent of Alexandria as saying, in a work now lost, 
that ‘‘the Epistle to the Hebrews was written 
. by Paul to the Hebrews in the Hebrew tongue, 


3 oe great value and attractiveness of this 





but that it was carefully translated by Luke 
and published among the Greeks.””? He quotes, 
in his ‘‘ Church History,’? Book VI, xxv, Ori- 
gen as saying that ‘‘ the thoughts are the apos- 
tle’s, but the diction and phraseology belong 
to someone who has recorded what the apostle 
said, and as one who noted down at his leisure 
what his master dictated. If, then, any church 
considers this epistle as coming from Paul, let 
him be commended for this; for neither did 
those ancient men deliver it as such without 
cause. But who*it was that really wrote the 
epistle, God knows. The account, however, 
which has been current before us is, according 
to some, that Clement, who was bishop of 
Rome, wrote the epistle; according to others, 
that it was written by Luke, who wrote the 
Gospel and the Acts.’’ We notice at once the 
difference between these doubtful and varying 
testimonies and the unanimous and confident 
attestation, quoted in Chapter I, that the thir- 
teen epistles which bear the name of Paul were 
actually written by him. 

Internal evidence does not favor the Pauline 
authorship. In chapter ii, 3, we read of ‘‘sal- 
vation which began to be spoken by the Lord, 
and was confirmed to us by those who heard ”’; 
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in marked contrast to Paul who says, in Gala- 
tians i, 12, that the Gospel he preached was not 
received from man. The general style is very 

. different from that of Paul. We notice, also, 
the absence of the distinctive Pauline phrase- 
ology and modes of thought, e.g., justification 
through faith, adoption, according to flesh, 
according to Spirit, in Christ, crucified, dead, 
buried, risen with Christ, the Church repre- 
sented as the body of Christ, and many others. 
Some quotations from the Old Testament sug- 
gest irresistibly that the writer did not know 
Hebrew, e. g., Hebrews ii, 7, x, 5; quotations 
which, in this respect, have no parallel in the 
acknowledged writings of Paul. In view of 
these marked internal differences, the doubtful 
external testimony is insufficient to prove that 
the epistle was written by Paul. 

On the other hand, we have no concurrence 
of evidence sufficient to justify our ascription 
of it to any other definite writer. Some have 
suggested Luke, others Apollos. But these are 
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little more than plausible guesses. The writer, 
able and brilliant as he was, remains unknown. 
Indications of time and place of writing are 
very scanty. From Hebrews ii, 3, we have 
already learned that the writer belonged to the 
second generation of Christians. This agrees 
with chapter xiii, 23, ‘‘our brother Timothy is 
set free, with whom, if he come shortly, I will 
see you.’’ This implies that the letter was 
written during the lifetime of Timothy by one 
of his friends. With these notes of time agree 
the tone, and contents, and apparent environ- 
ment of the epistle, which agree far more with 
the rest of the New Testament than with the 
ages following. 

Internal evidence leaves no room to doubt 
that the epistle was originally written in Greek. 
Its intrinsic worth and immense superiority to 
any early Christian writings outside the New 
Testament give it, in spite of our ignorance of 
its author, a sure place in the Sacred Writings 
of the New Covenant. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 


' “ Rragment of Muratori.’? The earliest 
clear reference to it is in Irenzeus, Book 
IV, xvi, 2, where we have James ii, 23, word 
for word, but without any reference to the 
writer. Origen is the earliest who mentions 
‘the author’s name. He quotes it frequently 
as by ‘‘James,’’ by ‘‘James the Apostle,” by 
‘‘James, brother of the Lord.” So his com- 
mentary on John xix, 6, on Romans iv, 8, ix, 
24; selections on Psalms cxviii (cxix), 153, 
Xxxi (xxx), 5, etc. Eusebius, in his ‘‘ Church 
History,’? Book III, xxv, says: ‘Of the dis- 
puted books, but nevertheless known to many, 
the so-called Epistle of James is current, and 
that of Jude, and the Second Epistle of Peter.” 
Jerome, 340-420 A. D., writes, in his ‘‘ Illus- 
trious Men,’’ chapter ii: ‘‘James, called the 
Lord’s brother, surnamed the Just, wrote one 
epistle only, which is among the seven catholic 
epistles; which is also said to have been pub- 
lished by another in his name, though it grad- 
ually obtained authority in process of time.’ 
Evidently Jerome himself accepted the epistle 
as written by James, the Lord’s brother; but 
acknowledges that others had doubts. The 
Epistle of James was also contained in the 
Peshito Syriac Version, which dates, perhaps, 
from the fourth century. 

The above somewhat scanty external attesta- 
tion receives strong support from internal evi- 
dence. The epistle claims to have been written 
by ‘‘ James, a servant of God and of the Lord 


() this epistle we find no mention in the 





Jesus Christ.’? This suggests an author so well 
known that the mere mention of his name was 
a sufficient designation. That, although a sery- 
ant of Christ, he writes to the twelve tribes in 
the dispersion, suggests that he was a Jew and 
had special relations to Jewish Christians. 

Such a man is mentioned in Galatians i, 19, 
as seen by Paul at Jerusalem: ‘‘ Other of the 
apostles I did not see except James, the brother 
of the Lord.” In chapter ii, 9, his name is put 
before those of Cephas and John, as one who 
seemed to be a pillar. In verse 12, certain 
Judaizers are said to have ‘‘come from James.”’ 
This does not imply that James sent them, or 
shared their sentiments; but that they looked 
up to him as in some sense their leader. 

In complete harmony with the above, we 
read in Acts xii, 17, that Peter, when liberated 
from prison at Jerusalem, sent a message to 
“James,’’ the simple name being sufficient to 
designate the person referred to. In chapter 
Xv, 13, at the conference at Jerusalem, ‘‘James’”’ 
speaks last. In chapter xxi, 18, surrounded by 
the elders at Jerusalem, ‘‘James’’ welcomes 
Paul, and advises him to pay deference to Jew- 
ish zeal for the Law by joining in the purifica- 
tion of four men who had a vow. Evidently, 
at the head of the church at Jerusalem stood a 
man known as ‘‘ James.”’ 

To the same refers Josephus, who, in his 
‘« Antiquities,’? Book XX, ix, 1, describes the 
martyrdom of ‘‘James the brother of Jesus 
who is called Christ.” 


CHARACTER AND RELATIONS OF JAMES. 


To this brother of the Lord, as we have seen, 
Origen attributes the epistle before us. This 
tradition is in complete harmony with its con- 
tents. Although written by one who holds 
“the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ,” it is 
farther from the standpoints of Paul and of 
John, and nearer to that of a pious Jew, than 
is any other part of the New Testament. It 
has much, both in phraseology and mental 
standpoint, in common with the First Gospel. 
This agrees with the position of James in the 
Book of Acts as the leader of the church at 
Jerusalem. His deep spiritual sympathy with 
all that was good in the Old Covenant made 
him a most valuable conservative element in 
the difficult transition from the Old to the 
New. 

Another mark of the theological truth of 
this epistle, and, therefore, inferentially of its 
apostolic origin, is its deep underlying and 
essential agreement with the teaching of Paul. 
Written from an altogether different stand- 
point, it never contradicts the Gospel of Paul. 
In this respect it is a conspicuous contrast to 
the Jewish-Christian writings of the second 
century. 

This subtle and deep harmony between the 
teaching of this epistle and what we know 
about James, and the importance of the theo- 
logical standpoint here expounded, as an es- 
sential part of the exposition of the Gospel, 
justify our acceptance of it with confidence, 
in spite of its weak external attestation, as a 
genuine work of James, the Lord’s brother. 

The scantiness of the references to the epis- 
tle by the writers ‘of the second century is 
easily accounted for by the fact that, whereas 
they were Gentiles, it was written to Jews; and 
written not to any one church which would be 
its special guardian, as Tertullian says about 
the epistles of Paul, but to Jews scattered over 
the world. 

That James does not venture to call himself 
’ in this epistle a brother of our Lord, need not 
surprise us. He knew too well that bodily 
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relation to Christ gave no preéminence in the 
kingdom of God. 

In Matthew xiii, 55; Mark vi, 3, we read of 
brothers of Christ associated with his mother 
and bearing the name of ‘‘James, and Joses, 
and Simon, and Jude.’? ‘The mention of James 
is an important coincidence with the passages 
quoted above. Since Jesus was, as we learn 
from Luke ii, 7, Mary’s firstborn, James and 
his brother and (Matthew xiii, 55) sisters must 
have been either younger children of Mary or 
older children of Joseph by an earlier wife. 
Between these hypotheses, which have been 
much discussed, the evidence before us does 
not warrant an assured judgment. In other 
words, we do not know whether the writer of 
this epistle was an older or younger brother of 
Christ. 

From John vii, 5, we learn that Six months 
before his death his brothers did not believe in 
him. But immediately after his ascension, as 
we learn from Acts i, 14, they were closely 
associated with his followers. In remarkable 
harmony with this change, we read in I. Corin- 
thians xv, 7, that the risen Lord appeared to 
James. This appearance probably removed all 
doubt from the mind of James and his brothers, 
and led them to accept as their Lord one whose 
bodily nearness may have concealed from them 
his divine glory. 

The epistle contains-no sure indications of 
date. But that James uses, in chapter ii, 14-26, 
language which has an appearance of contra- 
dicting Paul, suggests very strongly that when 
he wrote he had not seen the Epistles to the 
Galatians and Romans. Otherwise, he would 
probably have been careful to remove even the 
appearance of contradiction. This slight indi- 
cation of time is, perhaps, sufficient to justify 
our assuming a comparatively early date for 
the epistle. Since we never read of James, 
after the death of Christ, except at Jerusalem, 
this letter to Tews scattered throughout the 
world was written probably from the mother 
city of their race. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE EPISTLES OF PETER AND JUDE. 


HE First Epistle claims to have been 
written by ‘‘Peter, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ.’? That this epistle was known 

to Polycarp, whom Irenzeus speaks of as hay- 
ing ‘conversed with many who had seen 
Christ,” is proved by several verbal coinci- 
dences far too close to be accidental. Eusebius, 
in his ‘‘Church History,”? Book III, xxxix, 
says that Papias (in 4 work extant in the time 


. of Eusebius, but now lost) used the Epistle of- 





Peter. It is not mentioned in the ‘‘ Fragment 
of Muratori.’? Irenzeus quotes it, but not with 
anything like the frequency with which he 
quotes the four Gospels, the Book of Acts, 
and the Epistles of Paul. So ‘‘ Heresies,’ 
Book IV, ix, 2, we read: ‘‘Peter says in his 
epistle, ‘whom uot seeing ye love,’ etc.’”? Ex- 
press quotations, but not many of them, are 
found in Clement of Alexandria, and Tertul- 
lian. Origen quotes it often, and by name. 
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Eusebius, in his ‘‘ Church History,’’ Book III, 
xxv, placed it among the books ‘‘acknowl- 
edged as genuine.’’ And after his day it oc- 
cupied an uncontested place in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

This short and general epistle does not con- 
tain any internal indications of authorship like 
those which confirmed so powerfully the Epis- 
tles of Paul, or, indeed, like those adduced 
above for the Epistle of James. Though Peter 
occupied so conspicuous a place, both in the 
Gospels and the Book of Acts, where we find 
long addresses from his lips, we cannot point 
to any coincidences in his character or teaching 
sufficient to identify him with the writer of this 
epistle. Nor, as we shall see, does the Second 
Epistle help us. On the other hand, the epistle 
contains nothing against this identification. It 
is, while lacking the more distinctive features 
of Paul’s teaching, perceptibly colored by his 
phraseology and thought, and even by that of 
James. 
pendence on others, the spiritual earnestness, 
and the glow of feeling which burns on every 
page, give to this epistle a special value of its 
own. It.is not unworthy of the illustrious 
writer by whom it claims to have been written. 

The only alternative open to us is, either 
that the epistle was written by the Apostle 
Peter, or that it was written by someone else 
who deliberately palmed it off as his. No such 
person could have written a letter so helpful to 
the spiritual and moral life as this has been; 
nor is it likely that such a letter would have 
gained the early attestation quoted above. . In 
view of the whole case we may accept the 
epistle before us, with reasonable confidence, 
as having been written by the heroic leader of 

the Galilean Apostles. 
' That no mention is made of Paul, in a letter 
to churches founded by him, suggests very 
strongly that it was written after Paul ceased 
to labor among them, 7. é., some time after his 
arrest at Jerusalem. 

Whether the name Babylon in I. Peter v, 13, 
denotes the city on the Euphrates, or some 
other city, e. g., Rome, is not certain. A wide- 
spread and trustworthy tradition connects the 
death of Peter with the city of Rome. And 
this suggests that to this city the writer refers. 
But the evidence is insufficient for a reliable 
judgment. 

The First Epistle of Peter is of immense 
value, not only as a rich means of spiritual 
edification, but as proving that teaching prac- 
tically identical with that of Paul and John 
was common to various sections of the early 
Church, 

The Second Epistle claims to have been 
written by ‘‘Simon Peter, a servant and apos- 


But, in spite of this intellectual de- 





THE EPISTLES OF PETER. 


Symeon is found, from the lips of James, in 
Acts xv, 14. The writer claims, in a passage 
referring evidently (compare II. Peter i, 17, 
with Matthew xvii, 5) to the transfiguration 
of Christ, to have been an eyewitness of the 
greatness of Christ. He speaks, in chapter iil, 
1, of the letter he was then writing as a ‘‘Sec- 
ond Epistle.’’ Evidently the writer claims to 
be the Apostle Peter. ; 
We have no quotation of, or clear reference 
to, the epistle till Origen, in the third century, 
of whose works a Latin translation quotes it 
several times. But the correctness of the trans- 
lation is somewhat doubtful. Eusebius, in his 
‘Church History,’’ Book VI, xxv, quotes Ori- 
gen as saying ‘‘ Peter has left one 
epistle undisputed; perhaps, also, a second, for 
it is doubted,” In his ‘‘Church History,” 
Book III, iii, Eusebius writes: ‘‘One Epistle 
of Peter, called his first, is universally re- 
ceived. This the elders of ancient times have 
quoted in their writings as undoubtedly au- 
thentic. But that called his Second Epistle, 
we have been informed, has not been received 
into the Canon. Nevertheless, as appearing to 
many useful, it has been carefully studied with 


--the other writings.’’ So, again, Book III, xxv. 


Jerome says, in his work on ‘‘ Illustrious Men,”’ 
chapter i, ‘‘Simon Peter wrote two epistles 
which are called catholic; the second of which 
most persons deny to be his, on account of its 
disagreement in style from the first.’’ It had 
no place in the Old Syriac Version. From the 
above we see that the external attestation for 
the Second Epistle of Peter is much less than 
for any other part of the New Testament. 

Nor is the external evidence strengthened by 
the contents of the epistle. We find in it no 
appreciable coincidences, in diction or modes 
of thought, with the First Epistle. The differ- 
ence is more conspicuous than the similarity. 
On the other hand, between the epistle before 
us and that of Jude are close coincidences in 
matter, order, and diction which prove that 
one document is, in part, copied from the other, 
or both from a common source. Most scholars 
think that the Epistle of Jude is the original 
and that of Peter the copy. But this is a ques- 
tion of great difficulty. Even if it were ad- 
mitted, it would not necessarily disprove the 
genuineness of the epistle. For even an apos- 
tle might reproduce the thought and diction 
of another. And we have seen that the First 
Epistle does not reveal special originality. In 
view of the late and doubting external attesta- 
tion, unsupported as it is by internal evidence, 
we cannot claim this epistle as certainly writ- 
ten by the Apostle Peter. On the other hand, 
its genuineness is not disproved. The author- 
ship of the epistle remains for the present an 


tle.of Jesus Christ.’’ The spelling of the word.! unsolved problem. 


LEE USIL EE, OLS ODE, 


The writer of the Epistle of Jude, whose 
name might be spelled Judas or Judah, calls 
himself ‘‘ brother of James.’? This designation 
recalls at once the famous man who, as we 
have seen, occupied a unique place at the head 
of the Church at Jerusalem, and who is also 
called ‘‘ brother of the Lord.’’ By an interest- 
ing coincidence, in each of the lists of our 
Lord’s brothers given in Matthew xiii, 55, and 
Mark vi, 3, we find the name ‘‘Jude.’’ In the 
lists of apostles given in Luke vi, 16; Acts i, 13, 
we find (translating literally) a name ‘‘ Jude of 

~ James.’ But these words do not determine 
whether the man referred to was brother or 
son of James. We have no reason to identify 
the Apostle Jude with Jude our Lord’s brother. 
Moreover, the writer of the epistle seems to 
separate himself from the apostles by his words 
in verses 17, 18: ‘‘ Remember the words before 
spoken by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that they said to you, At the last time there 
will be mockers,”’ ete. These words also sug- 
gest that Jude was somewhat later in time than 
the apostles. And this suggests further that 
the brothers of Christ were not sons of Joseph 
by an earlier wife, but younger sons of Joseph 
and Mary. The easiest explanation of the 
whole case is that the epistle before us claims 
to have been written, not by the Apostle Jude, 
but by a brother of James the Just and of 
Christ. 

That, like James, Jude does not call himself 
here a brother of our Lord rather supports this 
claim. A writer who, at a later date, tried to 
pass off as written by Jude a work of his own 
or of some contemporary would have been less 
likely to have been deterred by delicacy from 
mentioning the relation of Jude to Jesus. 

The Epistle of Jude is mentioned in the 
“Fragment of Muratori,’? but in somewhat 
ambiguous language. It is twice quoted at 
some length by Clement of Alexandria as writ- 
ten by Jude. Tertullian quotes it as written by 

- Jude the Apostle. Origen quotes it several 
times; e. g., ‘‘On Matthew’’: ‘‘Jude wrote a 
letter, of few verses, but full of powerful words 
of heavenly grace.’’? Eusebius puts it, with the 
Epistle of James, among the disputed hooks. 
He says, in his ‘‘Church History,’’ Book II, 
xxiii: ‘‘Not many of the ancients have men- 
tioned it (the Epistle of James), and not even 
that called the Epistle of Jude, which is also 
one of the seven called catholic epistles. Never- 
theless, we know that these, with the rest, are 
publicly used in most of the churches.”’ Jerome 
writes, in his ‘Illustrious Men,’’ chapter i: 
‘Jude the brother of James left a small epistle 
indeed, which belongs to the seven catholic 
ones. And because in it he takes a testimony 
from the Book of Enoch, which is apocry- 
phal, it is rejected by most, However, it has 
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already obtained such authority by antiquity 
and use that it is reckoned among the Sacred 
Scriptures.’’ 

This external attestation is not supported, 
owing to the silence of the New Testament 
about the professed writer of this epistle, by 
any internal evidence. On the other hand, we 
have proof that the epistle was current in the 
second century as written by the man whose 
name it bears, and as one of the Christian 
Scriptures. And against this evidence we have 
nothing to set. Therefore, with such confi- 
dence as the scantiness of the evidence permits, 
we may accept it as a genuine work of a brother 
of Jesus Christ. 

In Jude 14, 15, words found in the apocry- 
phal Book of Enoch are quoted as actually 
spoken by the patriarch. The portion from 
which they are taken was written probably 
about 170 B.C. The incident about. the Arch- 
angel Michael is not found in the Old Testa- 
ment. But I do not know that these references 
have any clear bearing on the genuineness of 
the epistle. 


The provincial Council of Laodicea in 363 
A. D. accepted as canonical, z. ¢., belonging to 
the Christian Scriptures, all the books now in- 
cluded in the New Testament except the Book 
of Revelation, and no others. All, including 
this last, and no others, were accepted by the 
provincial Council of Carthage in 397 A. D. 


REVIEW. We have found abundant evi- 
dence, external and internal, proving beyond 
possibility of doubt that the Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians were actu- 
ally written by the great apostle. This group of 
epistles thus became to us a sure standard with 
which to compare others attributed to him. 
And this comparison, taken in connection with 
much other evidence, proved decisively the 
genuineness of all thirteen epistles claiming to 
be his. We found, or pointed to, internal evi- 
dence which, taken in connection with the 
Epistles of Paul, assured us that the Fourth 
Gospel affords a trustworthy and most valuable 
account of the work and teaching of Christ; 
and that the First Epistle of John is a legiti- 
mate exposition of that teaching. This inter- 
nal evidence, taken together with strong exter- 
nal attestation, gave us reasonable certainty 
that both Gospel and Epistle were, at least 
indirectly, from the pen of the Apostle John, 
and were clothed with his authority. Other 
accounts of the work and teaching of Christ, 
which by internal evidence and by comparison 
one with another, and with the writings of 
John and Paul, were proved to be trustworthy, 
we found in the three Synoptic Gospels, and we 
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found good reason to believe that these Gospels 
were authoritative records emanating from the 
first or second generations of the followers of 
Christ. We found, also, abundant proof of the 


trustworthiness and accuracy of the Book of . 


Acts, and reliable evidence that it came, along 
with the Third Gospel, from a companion and 
friend of Paul. Around this well-authenticated 
group of documents, each of which was ac- 
cepted with complete confidence by all early 
Christian writers, we found others with less 
abundant attestation, yet worthy of confidence, 
and of great value. One epistle we traced to 
the pen of James, brother of our Lord, the 
famous leader of the church at Jerusalem; and 
in it we found an all-important type of teaching 
different from, yet in close harmony with, and 
supplementing, those of PaulandJohn. Of the 
anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews, we found 


traces at the beginning of the second century: 


and its evidently early date and intrinsic worth 
gained for it at once a place in the sacred Canon. 
The Book of Revelation, we found accepted as 
written by the Apostle John, not universally 
but by witnesses reaching back to at least the 
middle of the second century; and this early 
testimony we were, even in spite of great dif 
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ferences between it and the Fourth Gospel, un- 
able to reject. We found a letter which was 
confidently accepted by all early Christian writ- 
ers as from the Apostle Peter; and, although 
lack of internal evidence left this external attes- 
tation without further support, we found noth- 
ing against it. Considerable external evidence 
supported the claim of the short Epistle of Jude 
to have been written by a brother of James and 
of Christ. For the still shorter Second and 
Third Epistles attributed to John we found 
evidence, not abundant, but uncontested, and 
I think sufficient, that they came from the 
author of the First Epistle. The least attested 
of the writings of the New Testament, we found 
to be the Second-Epistle, claiming to be written 
by the Apostle Peter. 

In other words, we found in the New Testa- 
ment a large inner circle of documents proved 
by decisive evidence to be trustworthy and 
very early records of the actual life and teach- 
ing of Christ, and genuine embodiments of 
the religious life and thought of his immedi- 
ate followers; and around these a few short 
books, perhaps, taken together, one-sixtieth 
of the whole collection, of great interest, but 
not supported by decisive evidence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ARE OUR COPIES CORRECT? 


E now ask, To what extent do our 

\ \ English versions of the New Testa- 

ment reproduce the sense intended by 
its original writers? This question resolves 
itself into two: (1) To what extent do the 
Greek texts used by the translators correspond 
with the Greek words actually written by the 
evangelists and apostles? and (2) To what ex- 
tent do our English versions reproduce the 
meaning of the Greek text? 

To answer the first question is the task of 
the department of scholarship known as Tex- 
tual Criticism, or sometimes The Lower Criti- 
cism. Its work is to collect all early copies of 
the New Testament, or of parts of it, to de- 
cipher and compare them, and thus discover, 
as nearly as possible, the original text. 

The evidence at our disposal consists of 
three kinds. (1) Early Greek manuscripts; 
and these are of two classes, Uncials, written 
in capital letters, and Cursives, in running 
hand, Roughly speaking, the uncials are 
earlier, and the cursives later, than 1000 A. D. 
Of the Gospels, six uncials contain the whole, 
four nearly the whole, eleven a great part, and 
many other smaller portions. For the rest of 
the New Testament, the number is less; least 





of all for the Book of Revelation, namely, 
three containing the whole and two a great 
part. The earliest two uncials are from the 
fourth century, and probably from the former 
half of it. Of the cursives, including lection- 
aries or service books, there are, containing the 
whole or parts of the Gospels, some 2,200, and 
of the Epistles of Paul probably more than 
600, (2) Ancient translations of the New Tes- 
tament, which bear witness to the Greek text 
current when they were made. Of these, the 
most valuable are the Syriac, of which we 
have four versions and many manuscripts; 
three Egyptian versions known as the Coptic, 
Thebaic, and Bashmuric; and two Latin ver- 
sions, namely, the Old Latin, of which we 
have one copy from the fourth and one from 
the fifth century and others later, and the Vul- 
gate, of which we have valuable copies and 
which may be called the Authorized Version 
of the Roman Catholic Church. (3) Quota- 
tions in the writings of the Fathers. These 
are very abundant, in works written in the 
second and following centuries. But these 
works we possess only in copies made much 
later. Consequently this class of evidence, 
though sometimes very valuable, must be used 
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with great caution. For we cannot always be 
sure that we know what the Fathers actually 
wrote. 

The testimony of these various witnesses has 
been carefully weighed and recorded. The 
earliest Greek copies, and some others, have 
been reprinted word for word; and some have 
been photographed page for page. Of a still 
larger number, we have collations, 7. ¢., pub- 
lished lists of their variations from a commonly 
adopted standard called the Received Text. 
We have .also critical editions of the Greek 
Testament, giving not only a revised text, but, 
under each verse, the variations of the Greek 
manuscripts and versions and the more impor- 
tant quotations. Of these critical editions, I 
may mention those of Lachmann, in 1842-50 
A.D.; Tischendorf, eighth edition, in 1869-72 
A. D.; Tregelles, 1857-70 A. D.; and Westcott 
& Hort, in 1881 A. D. 

What do these various witnesses, thus care- 
fully interrogated, say about the state of the 
text of the New Testament?. They reveal an 
immense number of variations. In almost 
every verse they appear. But a large propor- 
tion of these variations affect the meaning of 
the text very slightly or not at all. The num- 
ber of important variations is comparatively 
small. On this point I may quote the testi- 
mony of Westcott & Hort in their ‘“‘ New Tes- 
tament in Greek,’? Volume I, page 561: ‘“‘If 
‘comparative trivialities, such as changes of 


order, the insertion or omission of the article - 


with proper names, and the like, are set aside, 
the words in our opinion still subject to doubt 
can hardly amount to more than a thousandth 
part of the whole New Testament.’’ In other 
words, the close agreement of almost innumer- 
able copies proves beyond possibility of doubt 
that we have the Greek Testament in a form 
practically the same as that in which it left the 
hands of its original writers. 

All the variations worthy of note are marked 
’ in the Revised Version. Where there is strong 
reason to doubt the correctness of the text 
used, a marginal note informs us that, Many 
ancient authorities insert, or omit, some words 
given, or put others in their place. Where the 
doubt is not great, but seems to the revisers 
worthy of record, it is indicated by the mar- 
ginal phrase, Some ancient authorities or some 
authorities insert or omit. Where this last 
form is used, the doubt is very slight. Indeed, 
in some cases where the former is used, é. g., 
Luke xxiv, 6, the doubt is hardly worth men- 
tioning. Important and long variations are 
introduced with more precise marginal notes in 
Mark xvi, 9, John vii, 53. Where no marginal 
note is given, the Greek text adopted by the 
. revisers, which has been published, may be 
accepted as, within narrow limits, correct. 
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Our second question is, Do our English ver- 
sions reproduce fairly the text translated? 
The variety of translations will afford an an- 
swer. We have the Revised Version published 
in 1881 A. D., the Authorized Version published 
in 1611 A. D., and the Roman Catholic version 
published at Rheims in 1582 A. D.; three trans- 
lations of very different origin, yet in the main 
they agree. We have in all versions the same 
portrait of Christ, the same Gospel, and the 
same expositions, and illustrations, and appli- 
cations of it. These, therefore, must be due, 
not to translators, but to the original writers. 
Compare also the Latin Vulgate, as sanctioned 
by Popes Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., with 
Luther’s German version. The same result 
will follow. And the theological differences 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants are 
vouchers for the comparative correctness of 
that which they agree to accept. I do not say 
that, wherever these witnesses agree, we may 
rely on their correctness; but that they agree 
in the main, and in the main may be accepted. 

At the same time, we must remember that 
every translation is imperfect. It is a lens 
which absorbs and deflects, while it transmits, 
the light. In every translation something is 
lost in accuracy, clearness, and force. And 
translations sometimes err —not merely in fail- 
ing to give the writer’s full meaning, but by 
putting other thoughts in place of his. Not 
a few readers, and even writers, have fallen 
into errors of doctrine by using the English 
Authorized Version. Fortunately, this dan- 
ger has been much lessened by the publication 
of the Revised Version, which, whatever may 
be its defects, reproduces far more accurately 
than does any earlier translation the thoughts 
which the writers of the Bible intended their 
words to convey. 

An effective safeguard against doctrinal er- 
ror in using the English Bible is to compare 
constantly one part of it with another. Hold 
with great caution any doctrine rarely taught. 
The Spirit of God has made provision for de- 
fects of translation by teaching the vital truths 
so frequently and so variously that there need 
be no serious mistake. The meaning of one 
statement is often determined by another given 
in proof. The line of thought is usually a safe 
guide to the meaning of sentences and words. ° 
Each effort to grasp their meaning and reason- 
ing will bring the student into closer mental 
fellowship with the Sacred Writers, and thus 
explain their words. And each spiritual effort 
to grasp and appropriate the blessings prom- 
ised, and to carry out in practical life the les- 
sons taught, will open a way to further and 
greater lessons and to richer blessings. To the 
devout student, the English Bible will be in 
very truth the Voice and Word of God. 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE PLACE.OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


E have now learned that all, or nearly 
all, the books of the New Testament 
are products of the first and second 

generations of the followers of Christ. They are 
also the only literary products of those genera- 
tions which have come down to us. They are 
records of the life, and work, and teaching of 
Christ, expositions of his teaching, and appli- 
cations of it to the actual life of his early fol- 
lowers. Upon these recorded facts, and espe- 
cially upon his resurrection, rests the divine 
authority of his teaching and of his promise of 
life eternal to all those who put faith in him; 
for the facts are the proof of his divine mission 
and unique dignity. Consequently, upon the 
historic truth of these documents rests the 
faith and hope of the servants of Christ. 

The historic truthfulness of the New Testa- 
ment must be tested as we should test any 
other documents of the past; but with greater 
reverence and care proportionate to the greater 
interests involved. Its divine authority, rest- 
ing as it does upon its historic truth, cannot be 
appealed to in proof of its truth. Else we 
argue in acircle. And it need not be thus ap- 
pealed to, for apart from such divine authority, 
the documents of the New Testament contain 
in themselves complete proof of their substan- 
tial historic truthfulness. Its theological teach- 
ing and arguments must be carefully investi- 
gated according to the laws of human thought 
and language. 

‘The letters which we have traced to the pen 
of Paul reveal to us the lovely homage with 
which he bowed before Christ as one infinitely 
greater and nearer to God than the greatest and 
best of men, a homage to Christ involving a 
new conception of God; and his firm belief that 
Christ had, in bodily form, been raised from 
the dead. They embody, also, his conception 
of the Gospel of Christ. They thus compel us 
to believe, either that Christ actually is what 
Paul confidently believed him to be, or that the 
greatest of his apostles, the founder of the 
Christianity of Europe, was in deep error touch- 
ing his Master and the Gospel he preached, and 
touching the nature of God. ‘The other books 
of the New Testament, from other writers, and 
some of them manifestly independent of the 
teaching of Paul, prove that his faith was 
shared by all the Christian writers of the first 
half-century after the death of Christ, whose 
works have come down to us,. They thus prove 
that Paul’s conception of Christ and the Gospel 
was not peculiar to himself. They compel us 
to believe, either that Christ is, in a unique 
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sense, the Son of God, or that all the men who 
gained for him the homage of mankind, and 
through whose agency he became the Savior of 
the world, were in deep error touching both 
Christ and God. The impossibility of this last 
suggestion is complete proof that the picture 
of Christ and the account of the Gospel given 
in the New Testament are historically and 
theologically true. 

The place of the New Testament in the 
Christian life is now evident. It contains the 
documentary evidence for the unique claims of 
Christ and for the Gospel he preached. It is 
not itself a new revelation, for it contains noth- 
ing which was not known to men before a line 
of the New Testament was written, but itis a 
record and exposition of the supreme revela- 
tion given to men in Christ, and of certain facts 
needful to prove its divine origin and authority 
—a record sufficiently extensive and accurate 
for all the spiritual purposes for which the 
revelation was given. 

The above argument, we may press one step 
farther. Had not the books of the New Testa- 
ment been written, or had they not survived, 
we should not have had the solid historical 
foundation on which our faith and hope now 
rest securely. Without this confident faith and 
hope, there could be now no robust and strong 
Christian life. Christianity would almost cer- 
tainly have been lost in the chaos of strange be- 
liefs which arose in the second century. From 
that confusion the Christian faith was saved, as 
we read in the works of Irenzeus and Tertul- 
lian, by appeal to the sacred documents. With- 
out these, it would have perished. If so, the 
great purpose for which God sent his Son into 
the world, and for which Christ died, would 
not have been attained; and the Incarnation of 
the Son of God would have been a failure. 
Such failure is inconceivable. We, therefore, 
infer with certainty that the New Testament 
was itself an essential part of God’s eternal 
purpose of salvation; that he who before the 
world was, resolved to give his Son to die, in 
order to save man and to build up the eternal 
kingdom of God, purposed everything needful 
for that end, and, therefore, resolved to secure 
for man a correct and sufficient record of the 
work and teaching of Christ. 

A similar line of argument would prove that 
the Old Testatment contains documentary eyi- 
dence for earlier divine revelations preparatory 
to the great revelation in Christ, and is a di- 
vinely given record of these earlier and pre- 
paratory manifestations, In other words, the 
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whole Bible occupies a unique place in human 
literature as a divinely given record of special 
and historical revelations from God to man. 
Although, as we have seen, they were writ- 
ten to fulfill a divine purpose, the books of the 
New Testament were written by human hands; 
and these were guided, as we learn from Luke 
i, 1-4, and elsewhere, by ordinary motives of 
good men. These men and these motives were 
thus the means by which God accomplished 
this part of his great purpose. Now, the Holy 
Spirit is that Divine Person who comes into 
immediate contact with the mind and thought 
of men, and who works out in them the pur- 
poses of God. We may, therefore, infer that 
through his agency, moving them to write, and 
guiding and guarding them in writing, God 
secured for men the needful record of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. This inference finds remarkable 
confirmation in Acts xxviii, 25; Hebrews x, 15, 
where the Old Testament is quoted as a testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit. Since, as we have 
seen, the Bible occupies a unique place in hu- 
man literature and in the purpose of God, this 


influence of the Holy Spirit. must also have | 


been unique. We speak of it as the Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture. 

The unique honor paid to the New Testa- 
ment by the early Christians is abundantly 
attested by quotations in the works of Irenzeus 
and of all later Christian writers. Among the 
other accounts of Christ referred to in Luke i, 
1, the four Gospels stood alone as having spe- 
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cial authority. The same authority is given to 
the Book of Acts and the Epistles of Paul. 
Here and there one or two other works are 
quoted in a similar manner. But these never 
gained wide acceptance; and the books now 
recognized alone remain as being, in a special 
and official sense, the Christian Scriptures. 

We may sum up the results of this inquiry 
by speaking of the New Testament, not as the 
Pearl of Great Price—this title must be re- 
served for the personal and incarnate Word — 
but as the casket containing that pearl and 
conveying it to us. Without the casket, the 
pearl would not have reached us. But he who 
gave the pearl gave also the casket. In itself it 
is a thing of divine beauty. But its glory is as 
nothing compared with the treasure within. 
The casket is locked; and none can open it ex- 
cept its divine Author. . But wherever the 
casket is, there is the key. To all sincere 
inquirers, the Interpreter will open the hidden 
treasures, and thus make them rich indeed. 
The real worth of the New Testament is that 
in its pages we see the face of Christ, and hear 
his voice, and experience his power, and thus 
enter into abiding fellowship with him. 

In the foregoing outline I have written with- 
out reserve, as a student to fellow-students, a 
worshiper to fellow-worshipers. We have noth- 
ing to hide. The more fully the facts of the 


case are known, the more firmly will our feet 
stand upon the impregnable rock of Holy 
Scripture. 
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CHAPTER “T. 


F a clergyman nowadays wishes to send a 
letter to a church in which he formerly 
preached, he takes up a sheet of paper, 

opens his inkstand, and dips the goose quill, 
or steel pen, or the gold pen into the ink —or 
perhaps he uses a fountain pen. If we could 
‘go back 1,840 years and stand at the side of 
the Apostle Paul, we should not find a metal 
pen in his hand, or in the hand of his secre- 
tary, and the ink would not be precisely like 
our ink, and the paper would be quite different 
from ours. Instead of one of our pens we 
should see a reed pen in his hand. Go to the 
river in the autumn, cut a ripe stalk of reed- 
grass, let it dry, and then sharpen a piece of 
the round stem into a pen-point, with a slit in 
it. You will find that you can write beauti- 
fully with it, if you trim it off neatly. Some 
people draw pictures with reed pens. Now, 
the reeds are a little different in different 
countries, but to all intents and purposes it 
was with just such a reed pen that the letters 
of Paul were written. His ink was probably 
a homemade ink —that is to say, an ink that 
he mixed for himself by adding water to soot 
that had been rubbed fine in gum arabic. As 
for the paper, that was quite another thing. 
It was, it is true, smooth enough to write 
upon, and light colored so as to show the 
black ink clearly, but still it was not our 
paper. They called it ‘‘ papyrus” (the same 
word that we now write ‘‘ paper ’’), because it 
was made out of the papyrus plant. Now, 
‘this papyrus was of all kinds and sizes, just as 
our paper is. There were coarse kinds for 
handbills, and fine kinds for letters, and inter- 
mediate kinds for all sorts of books, and ac- 
counts, and notices. Pretty and smooth as 
this papyrus was, it had one bad quality: it 
cracked easily. An old letter, as we know, 
sometimes cracks apart in the folds even when 
the paper is fairly good, but a papyrus letter 
could not be folded and unfolded or rolled up 
and unrolled often without cracking all over. 
That is one thing that prevented the original 
letters of Paul from lasting very long. The 
Thessalonians, or Corinthians, or Galatians 
received his letters and read them and lent 
them, perhaps, to a neighboring church and 
the papyrus soon began to fall apart, so that 
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the churches must have very soon copied the 
letters, and nobody is likely to have troubled 
himself about the worn-out originals. 

For the longer Epistles and for the Gospels, 
of course, a number of sheets of papyrus were 
necessary. At that day they did not write let- 
ters on a number of separate sheets as we do, 
nor did they make books in leaves. They 
pasted the sheets together on the right and 
left edges, so as to make what we might calla 
broad ribbon, and this was rolled up. Such 
rolls were sometimes many feet long. The 
writing was in narrow columns so that in read- 
ing it was not necessary to have much of the 
rollopen. A reader rolled one end together — 
the end he had read — column for column, and 
rolled the other end open so that he could read 
the next column. The back of the roll was 
blank, for it would have cracked and torn 
apart very quickly if they had tried to roll it 
in two different ways. In the narrow columns 
they tried to save space, and even went so far 
as not to leave any space between the words at 
all. One letter followed upon another letter 
and one word upon another, and it was only 
now and then that a clear sign showed the end 
of asentence. It was not easy to read a man- 
uscript of this kind quickly, but at that time 
people were not ina hurry, and they were not 
distressed if a good thing had to be brought 
out slowly. 

When the Church began to understand that 
the end of the world would not come immedi- 
ately, and to see that the writings of the first 
teachers would have a lasting value, and would 
be read and reread in the churches for an in- 
definite time, the people who copied the New 
Testament writings gave up the papyrus, so far 
as their means allowed, and copied these valu- 
able books on parchment. Parchment is a 
skin — usually sheepskin — well cured and rub- 
bed smooth, and often whitened with chalk. 
This parchment was far better than papyrus. 
If aman has some especially valuable writing 
in our day, like a college diploma, or a deed, or 
a will, he does not have it put on paper, but on 
parchment, so that it may last a long, long 
while. It was just the same with these price- 
less books of the Christian Church. As soon as 
they saw that the books must needs endure, 
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they copied them on parchment, if they could 
getit. During the second century, between the 
years 100 and 200 A. D., the Four Gospels were 
brought together into one collection, Paul’s 
Epistles were gathered together, and the Cath- 
olic Epistles. At the close of that century, 
accordingly as large or small rolls happened to 
be chosen, the New Testament, as we call it, 
could be written off in four, or ten, or a still 
larger number of rolls. If there were only 
four rolls, one for the Gospels, one for the Acts 
and the Catholic Epistles, one for Paul’s Epis- 
tles, and one for the Revelation, then the Gos- 
pel roll and the Pauline roll would be very 
large. It is likely, therefore, that the separate 
Gospels were usually on separate rolls, that 
the Catholic Epistles had a roll to themselves, 


and that Paul’s Epistles were divided into sev- 


eral rolls. 

Possibly somewhere about the year 300 A. D., 
bookmakers found out that instead of the long, 
clumsy rolls that must be rolled open and shut 
to find particular passages, it would be possible 
to bring the text of long writings into separate 
leaves bound together like our books. With 
papyrus that did not work very well, because it 
cracked apart so easily. So far as 1am aware, 
but a single manuscript on papyrus is known 
that was made in book form. It is a few leaves 
of Zechariah and Malachi. The owner is will- 
ing to sell it, but he is right in asking a large 
price for it. I wish somebody would buy it for 
America. Of course, there were many leaf- 
books made out of papyrus, but they did not 
last long as a rule. Parchment, on the con- 
trary, was just the stuff for a leaf-book. It 
was smooth, and it was stiff enough, and it 
was so tough that generations could turn the 
leaves of the book without cracking it apart. 
In the old rolls everybody was used to writing 
and reading the narrow columns that were so 
eonvenient because the reader could hold in 
each hand a rolled-up part of the book and still 
read the column in between; it would have 
been tiring to hold the hands far apart. When 
they began to make leaf-books they do not 
seem to have thought at first that it would be 
as well to make broader columns of writing. 
In consequence of this the oldest two large 
manuscripts of the New Testament in Greek, 
the ‘‘Codex Sinaiticus’” and the ‘‘Codea Vati- 
canus,’’ have very narrow columns, just as if 
they were on rolls and not on leaf-books. 

Let us have a look at the ‘‘Codex Sinaiticus.” 
It is one of the most remarkable manuscripts 
known. It contains a large part of the Old 
Testament and the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. Tischendorf found a few leaves of it in 
the year 1844 in the convent of St. Catharine 
on Mount Sinai. He tried for years to find the 
rest, but in vain. The leaves that he saw be- 
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longed to the Old Testament. When, finally, 
in the year 1859, he discovered the remaining 
leaves he was delighted to see that they con- 
tained also the whole of the New Testament, | 
as well as other valuable matter. He went to 
Cairo and begged the monastery there to send 
to Sinai for the manuscript, and it was at once 
brought by a swift camel rider to’Cairo. Here 
Tischendorf received eight leaves at a time, 
copied them, with the help of two Germans, 
and gave them back so as to get the next eight 
leaves. After several months they gave him 
the whole manuscript so that he might publish 
it and then hand over the original to the em- 
peror of Russia, all of which Tischendorf did. 
It is now in the imperial library at St. Peters- 
burg. If we open the ‘Codex Sinatticus,’? we 
find on each page four of those narrow col- 
umns, so that the two pages with their eight 
columns are like a good long piece from one 
of the old rolls. The ‘‘Codex Vaticanus”’ is 
much like the ‘‘Codea Sinaiticus.’’ It has 
been in the Vatican library at Rome for cen- 
turies, but it is only within the last thirty years 
that it has been carefully studied. It has three 
columns on each page, and six on the two 
pages, when you open the book. This codex 
contains much of the New Testament, but not 
all. These two manuscripts —the Sinaitic and 
the Vatican —are by far the most important as 
well as the oldest of our large copies of the 
New Testament. They seem to have been writ- 
ten in the fourth century. We find in the writ- 
ings of Eusebius an account of certain manu- 
scripts that he prepared in 331 A. D., and it 
seems possible that these two manuscripts be- 
long to this very collection. The way of it was 
this. The great Constantine, the first Roman 
emperor who came to the conclusion that it 
would pay to favor the Christians, commanded 
Eusebius to cause fifty splendid Bible manu- 
scripts to be made so that he, the emperor, 
could give them to the churches. Eusebius 
did as he was told and he says, apparently, 
that the manuscripts were written in three and 
four columns. Now, of course, other manu- 
scripts were written in three and four columns, 
and yet, when these two large and fine copies 
seem to be from that time, and when we reflect 
that not very many people could pay for the 
good and big parchment leaves, and for the 
careful writing, it is not at all improbable that, 
as Tischendorf thought, these two really are 
from among those fifty manuscripts. The 
‘“Sinatticus’’? and the “ Vaticanus’’ were writ- 
ten only about 300 years after the time of Christ 
and they are now 1,500 years old. Verily, they 
have a chance to tell us a great deal about the 
words that are in the New Testament. The 
manuscripts from which they were copied may 
possibly have been written less than 100 years 


OLDER MANUSCRIPTS, CALLED UNCIALS. 


after the Crucifixion. If we suppose that Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans in the spring’ 


of the year 59 A. D., the original roll of papyrus — 


may have lasted twenty, or forty, or sixty 
years, according to the way in which it was 
used more or less carefully by the elders of ‘the 
church at Rome. If it lasted sixty years, the 
manuscript from which Eusebius’ scribes copied 
some of the fifty Bibles might haye been edpied 
directly from it or have been compared with 
it. At any rate, if the ‘‘Simazticus’’? and the 
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‘“‘Vaticanus’’? were chiefly copied from the 
rolls of the second century, it is quite plain 
that there need not have been very many 
steps between them and the original books, 
so that they are exceedingly valuable for us. 
The ‘Codex Beze,’’ a Greek-Latin manuscript 
now at Cambridge, England, in the university 
library, and the ‘‘Codex Claromontanus,”’ a 
Greek-Latin manuscript now in the national 
library at Paris, were both written in the 
sixth century. 


CHAP TER, LT: 
THE WRITING. 


\ X 7 E have already spoken of the two great 
Greek manuscripts, the Sinaitic and 
the Vatican, and we have also re- 

ferred to the ‘Codex Beze’’ and the ‘‘Codex 
Claromontanus.’ These four belong to the 
older and more weighty class of manuscripts — 
to the Uncials as they are called. The name 
Uncial means that they are written in Uncial 
or, as we should say to-day, in capital letters. 
Up to about the year tooo A. D: the Christians 
usually had their Biblical manuscripts, as great 
treasures, written in these capital letters, and, 
as said above, the words, as a rule, were not 
separated from each other. In the earlier books 
the letters are all of one size, but in the later 
ones there are larger letters for paragraphs and 
chapters. If we count all the known frag- 
ments of such New Testament manuscripts, we 
have to-day over a hundred. They are by no 
means alike in appearance. Some, like the 
“‘Sinaiticus’? and the ‘‘Vaticanus,’’ have the 
most delicate little letters, closely packed to- 
gether in their columns. Others have huge 
letters that seem to spread themselves out like 
opening flowers. Some have letters with great 
heavy strokes, and the letters stand crooked, 
_perhaps leaning forward or to the right, or 
perhaps leaning toward the left, according as 
the fashion of the day or of the country called 
for the slope of the letters. Some of them are 
on parchment that has been dyed a deep dark 
purple, and they have silver ink instead of 
black ink, which would not show on the dark 
purple. In these purple and silver manu- 
scripts, the names of God and of Jesus are 
written in letters of gold. Think how beauti- 
ful they must have been when they were new! 
The people who ordered such manuscripts as 
these were willing to pay a great deal for the 
work. Such luxurious books were also splen- 
didly bound. Very few of the manuscripts that 
we now possess are still in their old bindings, 
for they have almost all literally, or figura- 
tively, gone through the wars, But well-to-do 
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Christians, and rich churches, and monasteries 
bound their Biblical volumes gorgeously. The 
heavy oaken boards of the sides were covered 
with silk or velvet and then silver corners 
were put on them. Sometimes, indeed, the 
boards were completely covered with silver. 
And then on the corner pieces and.in the mid- 
dle precious stones were set. Very often a- 
large silver crucifix was put in the middle. In 
every way they tried to show how much they 
valued the Holy Scriptures. Itis true that the 
books nowadays are usually bereft of their or- 
naments, yet if they have not been rebound in 
Western Europe, we still often see remnants of 
the former elegance, patches of silk or satin, 
the marks where the metal corners were, and 
the holes that once contained the precious 
stones. Even when the binding has been torn 
off, or has been plundered of its valuables, the 
last fly leaf sometimes still gives the name of 
the man who bound the volume and the name 
of the man who paid for the binding, showing 
how much stress was laid upon it. A few of 
the old Uncial manuscripts are, however, very 
hard to read. They are what are called ‘‘ pal- 
impsests.’”? After they had been used for years 
and the writing had become very pale, a man 
who wished for a new book used the leaves — 
the parchment leaves—of the old book pre- 
cisely as if they had been clean, fresh parch- 
ment, and calmly wrote the new writing over 
the old writing as if it had never existed. In 
one way this was a great pity, because we care 
more for the older and less for the younger 
books. But then we must remember that if 
the old parchment had not been used in this 
way, it would probably have been thrown away 
outright and then we should never have seen 
it, never have been able to read it all. But it 
is very hard work to study out the old letters 
so faded and dim underneath the bold letters of 
the new writing. I have spent hours over a 
very small piece of a palimpsest seeking for 
sure traces of the ancient words that are worth 
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so much to us. - One of the most famous pal- 
impsests is in the national library at Paris. It 


is called the ‘Codex Ephraemi,” because the — 


upper new writing contains a Greek transla- 
lation of the words of Ephraim the Syrian. 
There are three or four manuscripts written in 
short lines according to the sense, so that the 
lines make, in a certain measure, a punctuation, 
but that wasted entirely too much room and 
this method never came into general use. 

By far the larger number of the Greek manu- 
scripts of the New Testament are not written 
in Uncial, or capital letters, but in small letters 
as we should say. After the tenth century— 
after the year I000—the capital letters were 
used for the beginning of books or of chapters, 
but the body of the manuscript was written in 
a running hand, many of the letters being 
joined to each other. Certain large volumes 
of Scripture lessons were still usually copied in 
capital letters, but that was in order to make 
them more stately, and, perhaps, to make it 
easier to see the writing by candlelight in the 
church services. Many a New Testament man- 
uscript has spots of wax on it from the candles 
in church. That, of course, does not mean 
that the great altar candles dropped wax on 
the pages—that was impossible. But in the 
dark the readers often took little short candles 
and held them close to the book as they read 
line by line, and thus wax often dropped on 
the writing. I have seen the reader in a Greek 
church do this, and, much as I felt like blam- 
ing him for his carelessness, I could not but 
be glad to have so clear a display of the way 
in which wax-drops came to fall on the man- 
uscripts. But we must. go back to the manu- 
scripts written ina running hand. I said that 
they were the larger number, and you will 
agree with me when you learn that as against 
the hundred and more Uncial manuscripts, 
there exist at least 3,000 of the Minuscules, as 
they are called, or small-letter manuscripts, 
and probably when all the libraries of the 
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East are catalogued we shall have 5,000 or 
6,000. Of those that have been carefully, or, 
perhaps, only hastily examined, there are, I 
suppose, at least 1,300 that contain the Gos- 
pels, several hundred that contain the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles, and several hundred the 
Pauline Epistles. It was stated above that the 
Uncial manuscripts were the most valuable. 
Nevertheless, the Minuscules are not worth- 
less. They will tell us, when they are care- 
fully examined, a great deal about the history 
of the text. They willshow how each country 
and each century copied the New Testament, 
and will thus help us to understand all the 
steps that lead back to the original writing. 
There is still a great deal of work to be done 
here, for it will take a great many hands to 
compare the text and to examine carefully 
the character of these thousands of volumes. 
These Minuscules are as different from each 
other as the Uncials are. Some of them are in 
a very small, fine hand, and others are in bold 
round letters. Insome the ink is very pale, in 
others a deep brown, and in still others a sooty 
black. The capital letters at the beginning of 
books and of chapters are usually in red ink. 
Not seldom, however, they are in several col- 
ors, or even beautifully painted with all man- 
ner of figures. 
by painting a man and a big snake touching 
his feet with the tail, then bowed out in a 
curve and coming back to go round his waist, 
and finally touching the man’s head with his 
open jaws. An A is made by two fish leaning 
against each other and crossed by a little fish. 
An O is made by a single big fish hollowed out, 
or by two fish curved to come together with 
their heads and tails. I have seen an A made 
by a picture of a man carrying a bucket in 
his right hand stretched somewhat toward the 
back; his right foot touching the bucket made 
a rather slanting crossbar. In one manuscript 
an E is made by a combination of two birds 
and two hares, all resting on a beast’s head. 


CHAPTER III. 
PICTURES. 


T is also common to find in these volumes 
pictures — large full-page pictures — of the 
_four evangelists. Each one sits and writes 
away at the beginning of his Gospel. Such 
pictures are sometimes profusely decorated 
with heavy gold leaf wherever the painter 
could find an excuse for putting it on. Ifa 
writing desk or a closet be in the picture, it is 
possible that a door ajar below shows a big 
bottle of ink and a pile of parchment ready to 
be written upon. On top of the desk lie the 





scribe’s tools —a couple of extra reed pens, a 
knife to sharpen the pens, an inkstand with 
black and one with red ink, a pair of compasses 
to measure off the lines, a leaden wheel to dent 
the lines into the parchment without cutting 
it, a brush or two for painting the pictures, 
and a bit of pumice stone to rub off a false let- 
ter or to polish a rough place in the parchment. 
In one manuscript I saw a basket with vodls of 
parchment, and I think that picture must have 
been copied from some old picture that had 


For example, a large B is made © 
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been painted when rolls were used instead of 
leaf-books. If I am not very much mistaken, 
one of the most interesting of all the pictures 
in these inanuscripts is one that is frequently 
found at the beginning of the Gospel of John. 
According to tradition, the Apostle John was 
very old when he wrote his Gospel, and it is 
said that he did not use the pen himself but 
dictated the words to a pupil of his, just as 
Paul dictated many a letter to his young friends 
who were with him. Now, the name of the 
pupil to whom John dictated his Gospel was 
Prochorus. The picture gives the whole story. 
For God’s spirit or power inspired the apostle 
and this is portrayed by a cloud in the upper 
right-hand corner of the picture from which a 
hand comes forth pointing toward John, and 
the hand may bear the inscription: ‘‘The Hand 
of the Lord.’ If there be no hand, there will 
at least be rays of light gleaming forth from 
the cloud as if God’s spirit became visible in 
the overshadowing light. This is the heavenly 
part of the picture. Then we see the apostle 
standing in the attitude of attentive listening. 
One hand he stretches upward toward the 
heavenly apparition as a sign that he thus 
receives from heaven the message. With the 
other hand he points downward toward his 
pupil. And, finally, his pupil sits in the corner 
of the picture below and writes what the apos- 
tle dictates. By the pupil’s head stands the 
inscription, Prochorus. Is that not a pretty 
way to tell all about it? 

Another manuscript — in the national library 
at Paris—has a very ingenious arrangement of 
colors. The words that read straight along in 
the text, that tell how Jesus went here and 
there, who came to him, and the like—all 
these words are in bright vermilion. Of course, 
that is then the larger part of the text in many 
places. If, however, an angel, or Mary the 
mother of Jesus, or one of the disciples, says 
anything, that is put in a clear blue color. The 
- words of Jesus are in a rich crimson. And 
finally, the words of the Pharisees, and of the 
devil, and of all enemies of Jesus are in deep 
black. The moment you open a page you see 
the character of the words on it. 

The men who copied the manuscripts in 
olden times were not always as careful as they 
should have been to copy correctly. Who 
knows whether you and I would have done 
better if we had been in their place? But some 
of them knew how easy it was to make mis- 
takes—-or, we might say, how impossible it 
was, and is, not to make mistakes —and they 
always went over their work again and com- 
pared it with the manuscript from which they 
had just copied it. It may be that they did 
this as they went through the book again to 
put in the capital letters in red ink, and I have 
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thus sometimes seen the corrections made in 
red. If they had written a letter or a word too 
much, they put little dots above, below or 
around it. If a word were wrong, they either 
scraped it off and wrote the right one in its 
place, or they put dots over it and then wrote 
the right word in the margin, Not infrequently 
the scribes took some other old manuscript — 
not the one from which they had copied, but 
some other good one. If they found a different 
word in this, they sometimes wrote it in as 
above; sometimes, however, if they were not 
perfectly certain which word was right, they 
placed a sign of some kind over the word in 
the text and then wrote the other word in the 
margin with this same sign. In such a case a 
following scribe who copied from this book 
might easily write both words in the text — 
and we do find just such cases — thinking that 
it had been left out of the text by mistake. In 
some places several words were put in thus 
alongside of, and not instead of, the words they 
were intended to replace. 

I have said that the scribes who were careful 
compared their copies with good manuscripts. 
Now, we know that there was once a very 
fine library at Caesarea in Palestine, brought 
together, or at any rate specially cared for, by 
Pamphilus at the end of the third century. A 
few volumes still contain statements that they, 
or volumes from which they were copied, had 
been carefully compared with the best’ manu- 
scripts in the library of Pamphilus at Ceesarea. 
It is further of interest that Eusebius, to whom 
Constantine sent the order for those fifty fine 
Bibles, was bishop of Ceesarea and that he was 
so warm and devoted a friend of Pamphilus 
that he was and is still named Pamphilus’ 
Eusebius. In other copies we find a note tell- 
ing of their text being compared with that of 
the best .manuscripts that were kept on the 
holy mountain at Jerusalem. More than one 
Christian scholar gave himself up.to doing all 
that he could to make the manuscripts of the 
New Testament books exact and in every way 
well fitted for use. One named Euthalius at- 
tended particularly to the letters of Paul and 
gathered all the lists of chapters and so forth 
that he could find, or made new lists for him- 
self, so that his copies contained as an intro- 
duction a long description of Paul’s life, and 
journeys, and martyrdom, then a special de- 
scription of his letters, and besides that each 
letter was provided with a good preface, and 
with a full list of chapters that gave even the 
headings of divisions within the chapters —if 
the chapters happened to be very long —anda 
full list of all quotations that occurred in the 
letter. These quotations, mostly from the Old 
Testament, were numbered as carefully as the 
chapters were. And to make all his work as 
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complete and as correct as possible Euthalius 
even counted all the syllables of all these lists 
and put at the end of each the number of syl- 
lables, or rather of lines of a given length, so 
that any reader could count for himself and see 
if everything was there. I have just spoken of 


DIVISION INTO CHAPTERS AND VERSES. 


chapters that were used in the fourth century, 
for Euthalius flourished, perhaps, at the end of 
the fourth or in the middle of the fifth century, 
and the chapters were in use before his time, 
but you must not think that these were our 
chapters. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHAPTERS. 


UR chapters, in fact, never appear in the 
() Greek manuscripts properly so-called. 
There are only a few Greek manuscripts, 

of a late date and written in Western Europe, 
in which the scribe put down the division that 
we haye—a division that was made in the 
Latin Bible and then transferred to our Bibles. 
If we take up the Gospels we find that in Greek 
manuscripts Matthew had 68 chapters, Mark 
48, Luke 83, and John 18, so that they are very 
different from our 28 chapters for Matthew, 16 
for Mark, 24 for Luke, and 21 for John. Be- 
sides these large chapters the Greek had little 
chapters that were ingeniously made to contain 
the separate pieces of the text, divided accord- 
ing to the relation of the Gospels to each other. 
I must explain this more clearly. The readers 
wished to know how far what was in one of the 
Gospels was to be found in another, or in 
others of the four, and they wished to know 
where to find it. For this purpose each Gospel 
was cut up by Eusebius into small chapters, of 
which Matthew had 355, Mark 233, Luke 342, 
and John 232, and a chapter always stops the 
moment the words are no longer to be found in 
precisely the same Gospels. Take, for exam- 
ple, the end of the tenth chapter of Matthew: 
verses 34 to 36 are chapter 95, found in both 
Matthew and Iuke, in Luke as chapter 160; 
verses 37 and 38 are also found only in Mat- 
thew and Iuke, but they are made a sepa- 
rate chapter — 96 — because they stand in an- 
other place in Luke, namely, as chapters 182 
and 184; verse 39 is chapter 97, which is found 
in Matthew, Luke (chapter 211), and John 
(chapter 105); verse 40 is chapter 98, which is 
in all four Gospels— Matthew, Mark (chapter 
96), Luke (chapter 116), and John (chapters 4o, 
III, 120, 129, 131, 144), Showing that John had 
used the material in his own way; verse 41 is 
only in Matthew, and is numbered chapter 99; 
and finally, verse 42 (or chapter 100) is found 
only in Matthew and in Mark (chapter 98). 
In order to be able to tell at once where the 
chapter stood in the other Gospels, Eusebius 
made ten lists—canons as he called them — 
and put in the first list the chapters of Mat- 
thew that were found in ad/ the other Gospels, 








with the corresponding chapters on the same 
line, and then under each of these chapters in 
the margin he placed a red a, which stood 
for ‘‘one.’? Hence at Matthew 40, mentioned 
above, you would find on the margin 4}, which 
means that 98 is in list. one, and on turning to 
list one you would have found 98 in the. Mat- 
thew column and opposite to it 96 in the Mark 
column, 116 in the Luke column, and those six 
(given above) in the John column. The sec- 
ond list was for the chapters that are found in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke; the third for those 
in Matthew, Luke, and John; the fourth, Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John; the fifth, Matthew and 
Luke; the sixth, Matthew and Mark; the sey- 
enth, Matthew and John (only seven.chapters); 
the eighth, Luke and Mark; the ninth, Luke 
and John, and the tenth, the chapters that are 
only contained in a single Gospel. It isa pity 
that our Bibles to-day are not arranged with 
such divisions on the margin. 

Our verses are much more modern even than 
the chapters. They were made, or divided off, 
by Robert Stephanus or Robert Etienne, a 
great French printer. He did the work on a 
horseback journey from Paris to Lyons, proba- 
bly not while riding but while resting. The 
first edition in which the verses appeared was 
his edition of the year 1551, a lovely little edi- 
tion in two volumes; it is very rare, indeed. 
The Book of Acts, and the Catholic Epistles, 
and Paul’s Epistles had also their own chapters 
in the Greek New Testament, but there is noth- 
ing peculiarly interesting about the division. 
But the Revelation had an interesting reason 
for its division which was the work of Andrew, 
a bishop at Ceesarea in Cappadocia, Asia Minor 
—not Eusebius’ Ceesarea. In the first place, he 
divided the whole of Revelation into twenty- 
four books, or words, or discourses, according 
to the number of the elders,’ and then, as if he 
regarded each discourse as an elder, he said 
each one of the twenty-four had a body, a soul, 
and a spirit, and, therefore, he divided each 
discourse into three chapters, making 72 chap- 
ters in all. Besides the chapter division, the 


1 Revelation iv, 4. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOSPEL: LESSONS. 


manuscripts frequently give the division for 
the church-lessons; for example, 116 in Mat- 
thew, 71 in Mark, 114 in Luke, and 67 in John. 
That leads us, however, to a somewhat differ- 
ent class of books—to the lectionaries. 

It was above observed in passing that the 
lesson-books, or lectionaries, for reading in the 
churches, were written in capital letters even 
after the other Biblical manuscripts came to be 
written in small letters. 
large size of these books and with the heavy 
ornamentation inside and outside. 
son usually had a very beautiful great letter at 
the beginning, and these letters were some- 
times exquisitely painted in miniature in gold 
and colors. One book held the Gospel lessons 
and one the lessons from the Acts and the epis- 
tles. The former was called, and in the Greek 
church to-day still is called, simply ‘‘ The Gos- 
pel,” and the latter ‘‘ The Apostle.’ Let us 
’ open ‘‘ The Gospel.’ We find that it begins 
with the first chapter and the first verse of the 
Gospel of John, as appointed for Easter Sun- 
day. ‘‘ For the Holy and Great Sunday of the 
Passoyer,’’ is.the heading, and then follows 
“According to John”: ‘In the beginning 
was the word,’ and so on up to the end of 
the seventeenth verse. After this come the 
Gospel lessons from Easter to Whitsuntide, 
from the Passover to Pentecost, almost all of 
which are taken from the Gospel of John. In 
““The Apostle’? the Book of Acts was read 
from Easter to Whitsuntide, and we know from 
Chrysostom that that was the custom at Con- 
stantinople in his day. On Whitmonday the 
Gospel lessons from Matthew begin and last 
until the sixteenth or the seventeenth Sunday 
thereafter, although the week-day lessons for 
the latter part, say, from the eleventh week, 
are drawn from Mark. On the Greek New 
Year at September the lessons were taken from 
Luke, and these continued up to just before 
the beginning of Lent, with week-day lessons 
- again from Mark in the last few weeks. In 
Lent there are lessons from Mark, and special 
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lessons for all the chief days, closing with the 
lessons for Holy Week, including twelve‘Gos. 
pels of the Passion and four Gospels for the 
third, fifth, sixth, and ninth hours on Good 
Friday. That is the first part of ‘‘The Gos- 
pel,” the part for the movable feasts. The sec- 
ond part is for the fixed days and saints’ days 
and begins at .‘‘ New Year’ or September first 
with the lesson for the day of Simon Stylites. 
It then goes through the months with Christ- 


' mas and Epiphany as great days, and ends on 


August 31st. 

For ‘‘ The Apostle’”’ it is only necessary to 
add that the Epistle to the Romans began 
after Pentecost and that then the various epis- — 
tles were brought forward as need might be,’ 
without special subdivision, until Lent. It is 
easy to see that such a series of lessons scarcely 
omits anything in the New Testament, with 
the exception of the Book of Revelation, 
which as we have said, does not appear at all. 
These lectionaries then must be consulted so 
that we may learn what text the church used 
in its services. It ‘will, I think, sometimes 
appear that they offer a very old text, just as 
the Psalter in the English Prayer Book gives 
us a translation that has long passed away in 
the Bibles generally used. By the way, the 
earliest printed Greek lectionaries are, for com- 
parison with the text, quite as. good as some 
of the manuscripts, for they were taken from 
manuscripts and had nothing to do with the 
editions that were printed at Alcala, and Basel, 
and Paris. Furthermore, it really should be 
emphasized that for the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Greek Church these lesson-books 
were the New Testament, since they were too 
poor to have Bibles of their own, or too igno- 
rant to read them, and could only take that 
which was offered to them in the services of 
the church. But even thus they often knew 
enough of the Bible to put to shame people in 
our day who have beautiful Bibles but do not 
read them, and who pay little heed to what 
they hear in church. 


CHART BRE V. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


HEN we are trying to find out what 

\ \ the original words in the Greek New 
Testament are, we dare not neglect 

the translations into other languages, for as 
we have already said, many of these trans- 
lations or versions are very ancient, and then, 
too, they were made in different countries and, 
therefore, help us to reach a widely spread 
tradition. Palestine is in Syria, and the lan- 
guage that Jesus and his disciples spoke was a 





later kind of Hebrew, the Aramaic language, 
which is also very closely related to Syriac or 
is, if you like, a kind of Syriac. The earliest 
Christians were, then, in general terms Syrian 
Jews, and we may be sure that there were not 
a few of them in Antioch and perhaps even in 
Edessa and Nisibis in Eastern Syria. These 
Syrian Christians undoubtedly needed a Syr- 
iac New Testament very soon—as soon as 
they learned that there was a Greek New 
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Testament. I think it most likely that they 
translated the books into Syriac before the end 
of the second century, and I regard it as pos- 
sible that many of the books were translated 
before the end of the first century. We may 
be sure that the Syriac text had a special 
charm for them in the thought that it was 
almost precisely the language that Jesus had 
used as he went about from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, and back again, and to Perea, and to 
the neighborhood of Tyre. In the place where 
our Bibles have an Aramaic expression, like 
“Rabbi,” ‘‘ Talitha Cumi,”? the Syriac trans- 
lation did not add, as the Greek does, and as 
our Bibles do, a translation of these words, for 
they were Syriac already and every reader 
understood them. This very nearness of the 
language to the language used by Jesus, and 
the fact that thus the Syriac translation stood 
so close to the cradle of Christianity and to 
the traditions cherished in the circles that cen- 
‘tered around the original disciples, the twelve, 
undoubtedly did much to further that correct- 
ing aud modifying work upon the text which 
we have found to be peculiar to the time of 


the earliest tradition by word of mouth. No. 


one will then be surprised to hear that the text 
which we find in the ‘‘Codex Baze’’ and in 
the ‘‘Codex Claromontanus’’ is much like the 
text found in some manuscripts of the Syriac 
translation. I suppose that these manuscripts 
represent one of the oldest forms of Syriac text. 

It is, in this connection, of weight to observe 
that at the beginning of the Christian era the 
intercourse between Italy and Syria, between 
Rome and Antioch, was very frequent indeed. 
Rome was the first capital of the Roman em- 
pire, but Autioch was the second, the eastern 
capital. Furthermore, we must remember that 
Antioch was a city of great culture, and, finally, 
that it was a central point for Christianity and 
Christian missions. ‘There the name ‘ Chris- 
tian’’ -was first given. Thence Barnabas and 
Paul, and Paul again and again, set out for 
their preaching journeys, and thither they re- 
turned, even though they touched the mother 
city Jerusalem on the way. Add these three 
things together — Roman sub-capital, high cul- 
ture, Christian central city—and you will see 
how of necessity it must follow, and actually 
did come to pass, that Antioch and then, with 
her, her sister Syrian capital, Edessa, became 
the seat of great Christian schools. These 
schools paid, then, at least at a later day, 
much attention to the text of the Bible, and it 
is not yet possible for us to say just how early 
they began these special studies. The thought 
is worth considering that the condition of their 
New Testament text in the second century, as 
compared with some manuscripts which they 
knew must be good, led to their careful and 
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painfully exact treatment of the text, both of 
this and of the Old Testament. We may also 
remnark that their work on the text was, so far 
as we can judge, much like the Massoretic work 
upon the Hebrew Scriptures, and that also fits 
in well with their Semitic relations to Judaism 
and to early Christianity. As a result of this 
we shall. find that the Syrian church, with its 
central Syro-Greek city Antioch, took an im- 
portant part in the history of the Greek text. 
They revised the Syriac text itself, but they 
appear to have been so judicious as first to 
revise the Greek text. If they knew the Greek 
text to be uncertain or wrong, their first duty 
was to make it right and then to translate as 
well as they could. It was in a measure the 
same, for example, when the American and 
English committees, who issued the revised 
English Version of the Bible in 1881, found 
that they must very often go back and correct, 
or determine surely, the Greek text before they 
could say what the proper English translation 
should be. Such a revision of the Greek and 
then of the Syrian text was probably made by 
the scholars of Antioch about the middle of 
the second century. At the beginning of the 
sixth century, a later revision of the Syrian 
text was made, and this was again revised at 
the beginning of the seventh century, but the 
result of these revisions did not change the 
main Syrian text, for the revised manuscripts 
were copied by themselves and the old ones by 
themselves. Before we leave the Syriac trans- 
lation we must call attention to one interesting 
fact. It is well known, in the history of the 
collection of the books of the New Testament, 
that the Old Syriac manuscripts did not contain 
the Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and 
Third Epistles of John, the Epistle of Jude, or 
the Revelation. But we must go farther and 
observe that they also omit Luke xxii, 17, 18; 
John viii, 1-11, and I. John v, 7, 8. We see by 
these things that the Syriac translation goes 
back to an old and, to a certain extent, inde- 
pendent tradition, The last great discovery in 
this line was the Old Syriac manuscript of the 
Gospels which Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis and her 
sister, Mrs. Gibson, found at Mount Sinai, and 
have just published, after the most careful re- 
search into all the questions connected with 
the text contained init. This book sheds great 
light upon the condition of the text of the New 
Testament in early times, and we shall, without 
doubt, learn more and more from it the longer 
we compare it with the other witnesses for the 
original form of the books, We hope this will 
not be the last discovery made by these learned 
women, so unusually endowed by nature, edu- 
cation, and fortune for investigations in the 
recluse libraries of Eastern churches and for 
fructifying the results of these investigations. 


THE SEPTUAGINT—ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 


If Syria contained the cradle of the Christian 
Church, Egypt was connected by history, by 
tradition, and by the Flight into Egypt, with 
the Old Testament basis and with the begin- 
nings of Christianity. Judaism was strongly 
represented, not only in the trade but also in 
the philosophy and literature, of the Nile coun- 
try. The Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Septuagint, here first saw the light. 
It was, then, only what might have been ex- 
pected, when the new religious start of Jewish 
origin began to throw out vigorous shoots in 
Egypt. Whether Mark worked there or not, 
cannot’ now be determined, but the Gospel 
flourished, whoever was the preacher. The 
young language of the Copts, freeing itself 
from the trammels of the old hieroglyphics 
and appropriating the Greek letters, seems to 
have been used at a very early date — perhaps 
even before the end of the second century —in 
a translation of the New Testament. Since the 
language itself fell into dialects, we have vari- 
ous forms of the Coptic New Testament. The 
most important forms are the Sahidic and the 
Bashmuric. These translations follow, as would 
be supposed in advance, closely the Greek text. 
In many instances they put Greek words in 
among the Coptic words, either because the 


translator could find no Coptic word to express | 


the thought, or because he and his fellow- 
countrymen understood the particular Greek 
word perfectly well and liked to hear it. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
mind of those who study history, that the 
Greek language was the language of the world 
in the early centuries of Christianity. And 
it must be added that the Greek language is 
not dead, that it never has ceased to be spoken, 
and that it is to-day the chief language of gen- 
eral intercourse on a great part of the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Many a Greek word 
was then known —was perfectly familiar to the 
Egyptians. Indeed, we might have said the 
same in speaking of the Syriac translation. In 
the Semitic languages the words are usually 
short. If in a Syriac book one sees a long 
word, the safest thing is to read it as a Greek 
word, and one is seldom disappointed. But to 
return to the Coptic versions: These transla- 
tions must have been made from old and good 
manuscripts and they are among the most val- 
uable witnesses to the ancient text of the New 
Testament. Within the last few years much 
has been done towards preparing a good edi- 
tion of the Coptic New Testament, and Rey. 
George Horner, M. A., a learned divine of the 
English Church, has begun to print the Gos- 
pels at Oxford. When his New Testament, 
with its English translation, is done, we shall 
be able to appeal much more safely to this 
valuable aid. 


‘finish it. 
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But we must go still farther into Africa and 
knock at the door of the Abyssinian Church. 
This Church probably translated the New Tes- 
tament into Ethiopic in the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. There is something singular about the 
Abyssinian Church. The Jews in very ancient 
times had pressed into Abyssinia from south- 
ern Egypt and they exercised a great influence 
there —so great that the language of the New 
Testament translation exhibits various Jewish 
or Aramaic ingredients. And even to-day the 
Church is said to retain in its practices much 
that is clearly Jewish. This is for us a token 
of the conservative character of the Abyssin- 
ian Church, and makes its text only the more 
interesting and valuable. If a church be sepa- 
rated by differences, by disagreements, by con- 
tests about questions of doctrine or order, from 
the neighboring churches, the Bible that it 
uses is only the more likely to remain un- 
touched by the changes that are going on in 
the general stream of Christianity. Much as 
separation is to be deplored for many reasons, 
it has in this respect a good influence because 
it preserves tradition. Both the Abyssinian 
Church and the Coptic Church were in this 
way hedged in, and in that far their testimony 
is all the more valuable to us. 

If we leave Egypt and return through Syria 
towards the north, we reach Armenia, a land 
associated with many of the ancient stories of 
human experience. The Armenian Church was 
most intimate with the Syrian Church and 
must have shared with it in its literary and 
theological studies and researches, even though 
we have thus far no account of that early time. 
I have no doubt that the libraries of Armenia, 
if once thoroughly examined, will give us 
much of great value for the history of the be- 
ginning of the Christian Church. Mr. Cony- 
beare has of late brought forward surprising 
documents from Armenia. One of them is in- 
tensely interesting for those who study the text 
of the New Testament. The last part of the 
Gospel of Mark—xvi, 9-20—is, as we have 
long known, not a part of the original Gospel. 
There is in a few manuscripts another and 
shorter end for the Gospel, but that also is not 
genuine. Of course, we should like very much 
to find the real end of the Gospel, the end that 
the writer himself added, for we do not suppose 
that he by some chance failed altogether to 
Even if, however, we cannot find the 
real end, we should like to know where the 
usual end — these verses 9-20—came from, for 
that may help us to understand at what time 
the real end was lost. That is just what Mr. 
Conybeare’s great discovery has done. He 
found in an old Armenian manuscript that this 
usual end really was taken from the works of 
Aristion. Aristion still lived at the beginning 
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of the second century. He was a disciple of 
Jesus — that is not one of the twelve, but one 
who had heard him speak and had believed on 
him. This Aristion was one of the two men 
upon whose testimony Papias especially relied. 
Besides that, Aristion wrote a book called: 
‘“‘Narratives of the Words of the Lord,’’ a 
book that was undoubtedly like parts of the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. It was 
simply another example of the process of turn- 
ing tradition by word of mouth into written 
tradition. The proper end of the Gospel of 
Mark was probably lost at least early in the 
second century, and someone who had read this 
part of Aristion’s ‘‘ Narratives’’ placed these 
lines here as a suitable substitute for the miss- 
ing end. After a while some scribe left Aris- 
tion’s name out and these verses were copied 
regularly as if they were by the author of the 
rest of the Gospel. Thus this problem—the 
problem as to the origin of these verses — has 
been happily solved by the intervention of this 
Armenian manuscript. Ifthe Armenian trans- 
lation had never done or should never do more 
than this for the text of the New Testament, 
we should be profoundly thankful for its exist- 
ence. But we look for much more from it. 
This end of Mark which is not genuine is nev- 
ertheless of the greatest interest. We might 
almost say that it is just as good as if it were 
genuine. Aristion was a hearer of the Lord 
and his report of the last moments may be en- 
tirely correct, and may be as authentic as any- 
thing in the New Testament. Thus we see that 
the question whether these verses belong to 
Mark’s Gospel or not, is to be separated from 
the question as to whether these verses stand 
for a substantial fragment of early Christian 
tradition prized by the primitive Church, 

We may here turn from the Eastern versions, 
Just as it is a great pity that American libraries 
have so few manuscripts of the Greek New 
Testament, so also it is too bad that they have 
so few of the Eastern translations. There are 
a few Syriac manuscripts in America, and Dr. 
Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Art Museum 
in New York, is one of the most thorough Syr- 
ian scholars living; but I know of no Coptic 
or Ethiopic manuscripts in America. Mr. S. 
Brainard Pratt, of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
an Armenian manuscript written in 1262 A. D., 
and illustrated. If the men who give such im- 
mense sums for pictures by modern French 
painters could only be persuaded to turn part 
of their wealth to the purchase of manuscripts, 
American libraries would soon offer a different 
kind of material for the study of philologists 
and theologians. And it is strange that Amer- 
icans should give large prices for printed books, 
of which there are often two or more copies 
known, but that they are unwilling to pay for 
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these very much older written books of which 
each one is a ‘‘single,’”’ a umicum. The number 
to be had is constantly diminishing and the 
prices are rising. When it is too late, every- 
body will be wishing to make a name for him- 
self by giving his favorite university or college 
a costly manuscript. 

Among the Western translations it will be 
enough to refer to the Latin ones and to the 
Gothic. In one respect these two are poles 
apart from each other, namely in the number of 
manuscripts. For the Gothic version exists 
in only three manuscripts—at any rate not in 
half a dozen —while the Latin. versions are to 
be found in thousands of manuscripts. Let 
us take the Gothic first. It was translated by 
Bishop Ulfilas, who was born about 310 A. D., 
and died about 380. It presents a text which 
is in some points of view quite ancient. But 
then we only have fragments—some from the 
Gospels and some from; the Epistles of Paul. 
This translation is so old that it were much to 


. be wished that we had a complete copy of it. 


The order of the Gospels in the purple-silver 
manuscript at Upsala in Sweden, is Matthew, 
John, Luke, Mark. This arrangement is not 
seldom found in Western manuscripts. Per- 
haps it arose from the wish to have the two 
apostles together at the beginning so that the 
earlier book, Matthew, came first and then 
John, which was acknowledged to be later, and 
then the larger book by one who was not an 
apostle, and, finally, Mark, the shortest book. 
One other reason is possible. It often happens 
that the text was accompanied by a commen- 
tary. In some manuscripts the commentary 
was shortened as much as possible by refer- 
ring, in the course of the Gospels, to similar 
passages already discussed. The commentator 
gathered his comments out of the writings of 
the Fathers and wrote the notes on the edges 
of the pages — that is to say, around the text — 
although a pretty, clean margin was still left 
over. He began with the Gospel according to 
Matthew, and in it he gave a full commentary 
for verse after verse. Then he took up the 
other Gospel from an apostle, the Gospel ac- 
cording to John, because he found in it still a 
very great deal of fresh material to be com- 
mented upon —long passages that were not in 
Matthew at all. When he had finished these 
two he began to examine the Gospel according 
to Luke, and found in it some few new pas- 
sages, although ina great many places he sim- 
ply wrote at the end ofa series of verses: ‘ See 
above, in Matthew.’? Only Mark was left, and 
here he found almost no passages that had not 
already been explained, and the chances were 
that he copied out the text of Mark without a 
particle of commentary, leaving the reader to 
find it for himself in Matthew or Luke. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LATIN MANUSCRIPTS. 


HEN we approach the vast army of 
Latin manuscripts, we find that they 


resolve themselves into two parts, one | 


of which is large and promiscuous and the other 
small but select. As can readily be imagined, 
the small part is the most ancient one. The 
Latin translation was probably first made in 
North Africa and not much more than a cen- 
tury after the death of Jesus. In Rome at that 
time the most of the Christians spoke and read 
Greek and they did not need the translation. 
In the course of nature the translation then 
spread through Italy, and the Latin-speaking 
Christians in different provinces modified the 
expressions of the translation to suit the dialect 
or the custom of the language in each partic- 
ular district. Hence it came that the transla- 
tion sometimes appears to separate into several 
translations because the words are different. 
There are not many manuscripts of the Old 
Latin. One, however, is interesting as perhaps 
having been written by Eusebius, bishop of 
Vercelli in northern Italy, who died as a mar- 
tyr 371 A. D. The manuscript was kept for 
a jong time in the open part of the cathedral 
at Vercelli—that is to say, in a place from 
which it could be easily picked up and handled 
and kissed as a great and worthy relic of the 
past. Of course, no book of delicate parch- 
ment could be handed about and treated in this 
way for years and years without being much 
injured, and this beautiful volume is now a 
poor, weak, faded remnant of what it origi- 
nally was. I saw it in the private rooms of the 
library. It is now carefully sealed under a 
silken ribbon that crosses its open pages and a 
glass case keeps the dust from it. One of the 
few copies of the Book of Acts and of the Book 
of Revelation is found in the ‘‘ Giant of Books”’ 
“at Stockholm, Sweden. This immense book 
lies in a big case by itself and can with diffi- 
culty be moved about. Of the Catholic Epis- 
tles there are only a few fragments, and cer- 
tain verses of the First Epistle of Peter are 
strangely enough lost and yet are legible, for 
before they were lost they were pasted into the 
binding of a book and when they were torn 
out of the book the traces of the letters re- 
mained in the paste. The letters were all back- 
ward; so Leo Ziegler took a mirror and read 
them off. There are so few remnants of this 
Old Latin in many books of the New Testa- 
ment that scholars eagerly look for new ones 
in every old binding, and every now and then a 
few new verses come to light and are carefully 
compared with the Greek text, and with the 
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older parts of the Latin translation, and with 
all the traces of the New Testament in Old 
Latin Kathers, in order to tell where the verses 
were translated. “ 

The other part of the Latin manuscripts be- 
longs more or less strictly to the Vulgate. 
This Vulgate has an interesting history and a 
very long one. Those Old Latin manuscripts 
were, as we have seen, quite different from 
each other, since people had altered them so 
much. Toward the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, probably in 382 A. D., the Pope, whose 
name was Damasus, thought it was unfortunate 


’ that the Bible should be in such a forlorn and 


confused state. So he asked Jerome to take 
the manuscripts and to prepare a new text. It 
was like the revision of the English version in 
one way, but, instead of great committees 1a 
England and America, one scholar had to do 
the whole work. Jerome (he wrote his name 
Hieronymus) was born in Dalmatia, had stud- 
ied at Rome, had been in the East, had been 
made a priest at Antioch, and in 382 A. D. had 
returned to Rome. I think he must then have 
been about fifty-three years old. He was very 
learned and Damasus made a good choice. 
Hieronymus, then, revised the Bible and his 
Latin text was the text that everyone should 
have used. But people in general are slow to 


take up new things, even if they be good, and 


they like to stick to what they have always 
used; it is easier. Therefore, Jerome’s transla- 
tion was not kindly received. People com- 
plained of it everywhere in unmeasured terms, 
just as the amiable and yet fierce dean of Chi- 
chester, the late Doctor Burgon, attacked with 
might and main the English revisers, as if 
they had been criminals and as if their work 
were bad instead of good. For years and years 
the new and better translation was put aside. 
Yet gradually, if only gradually, it won friends 
for itself and was to a certain extent brought 
into use. Asa result of this half-and-half way 
of doing things, the confused Old Latin trans- 
lation, and the revision of Jerome, and perhaps 
some new thoughts of scholars in various coun- 
tries, became so intermingled that it was very 
hard to tell what was quite old, what was half 
new, what was quite new, and what was totally 
bad. Every now and then somebody tried to 
clear out errors and the confusion from the 
text. But in spite of Cassiodorius, and Alcuin 
who gave his revised copy to Charlemagne in 
801 A. D., and of Theodolf of Orleans, and of 
Lanfranc of Canterbury, and of Hugo of Saint 
Caro, and of Roger Bacon, the text remained 
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bad. We may say that it really still remains 
bad, but at present there is good hope of a 
thorough change. John Wordsworth who is 
now bishop of Salisbury, his chaplain, Henry 
Julian White, Prof. William Sanday of Oxford, 
Dr. Samuel Berger secretary of the Protestant 
Theological Faculty at Paris, and Dr. Peter 
Corssen of Berlin have done much to make the 
text better. Bishop Wordsworth has already 
issued a new edition of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, and it is to be hoped that he will 
have the strength to finish the whole New 
Testament — yes, the whole Bible. The best 
manuscript of the Gospels in the Vulgate trans- 
lation is the ‘Codex Amiatinus,’’ now in the 
Laurentian library at Florence. It was written 
shortly before 716 A. D. at the order of Ceolfrid, 


abbot of Yarrow and Wearmouth in the north . 


of England, and he started to carry it to Rome 
but died on the way at Langres, France, on the 
25th of September,.716 A. D. Probably his 
companions carried the great book on to Rome. 
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Then it remained for a long time in the Cister- 
cian monastery on Mount Amiata —whence the 
name Amiatinus—and finally it reached Flor- 
ence. America has a few, but so far as is known 
ouly a few, manuscripts of the Vulgate. There 
are at least three at Harvard, one in the Astor 
Library, and one in the library of Mr. Irwin at 
Oswego, New York. Mr. Irwin’s copy is’a 
splendid manuscript of the Gospels written in 
golden letters on purple parchment; it was 
formerly in the great Hamilton Library. Pro- 
fessor Wattenbach of Berlin read an article 
about it before the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, and Dr. Samuel Berger of Paris de- 
scribed it in his history of the Vulgate. The 
national library at Paris and the British Mu- 
seum have a great many Vulgate manuscripts, 
and many a smaller library possesses at least a 


few precious old copies, as for instance the 


library of Trinity College at Dublin, the 
library at Stonyhurst, that at Durham, that 


at Wiirzburg, and that at Wolfenbiittel. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FATHERS. 


) 


HE fact has been touched upon, that even 
less ancient manuscripts, and manu- 


scripts with a less peculiar text, may be - 


of use in studying the history. of the text of 
the New Testament. The translations to which 
we have called attention give much informa. 
tion in this direction, for anything found in the 
Syriac translation points to the presence of the 
particular thing in Syria or in the neighbor- 
hood of Syria and not, for example, in Spain; 
and anything in the Coptic translation speaks 
for a text in Egypt aud not in Italy. But 
we can go farther in this direction — farther 
towards determining the place of texts—by 
turning to the writings of the Christian Fa- 
thers, and these Fathers will also help us tell 
definitely: certain things about the time at 
which given readings were in use. One impor- 
tant general conclusion which the Fathers of 
the fourth century force us to draw, is that all 
the main defects of the Greek text were at that 
time —the fourth century —in existence. Be- 
fore this was known, scholars sometimes spoke 
of trying to find the text of the fourth century, 
and of their readiness to be satisfied with that. 
Now, however, we know that several kinds of 
text were then in use, and that we do not gain 
anything of value by simply going back to the 
fourth century. What we wish to do, and need 
to do, is to distinguish between the good texts 
and the bad texts, between good readings and 
bad readings. The Fathers can help us much 


when we are able to say precisely what they | 





considered the exact reading. If a preacher 
gives a passage in a sermon, we shall only feel 
sure that he has quoted exactly if we discover 
upon examination that he is accustomed to do 
so; otherwise we are apt to think that he sim- 
ply quoted in general so as to have the Scrip- 
ture authority for his statement, without caring 
about the precise words. Preachers in the. 
haste of sermon writing often dash down a 
Scripture sentence in this inaccurate way. Dr. 
Ezra Abbot showed that no one of nine places, 
in which Jeremy Taylor quoted a text from 
John, agreed with the English version, and that 
in only two of the places Taylor agreed with 
himself.. If one of the Fathers quotes a pas- 
sage in controversy with another, we look care- 
fully to see that his opinion in the contest has 
not led him to warp the words in some way. 
If a Father quotes long passages, verse after 
verse, then we feel sure that he took down the 
New Testament book and copied the words off. 
And if, finally, he goes carefully to work and 
discusses the readings and says what is in the 
manuscripts before him and what other authors 
read, then we know as much as we could wish 
to learn from him. The older—the earlier—a 
Father is, the more valuable his testimony is, 
If we only had the Greek of Irenaeus’ work 
‘‘Against All Heresies,’? we should learn a great 
deal that is new. The Latin translator does 
not appear to have troubled himself to translate 
precisely the texts which Irenzeus quoted. 
Clement of Alexandria was a great scholar 
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and he quoted a great deal in his writings, 
both from sacred and from profane books. 
Origen, the mighty champion of Christianity, 
the man of profound learning, unbounded in- 
dustry, and unlimited devotion, wrote a large 
number of books and quoted much from the 
Bible. Unfortunately the Church was so igno- 
rant as to condemn many of his works as heret- 
ical and thus they have been lost. But aside 
from his other writings Origen paid especial 
attention to the text of the Bible. He wrought 
through the text of the Old Testament and 
wrote the original text and the various transla- 
tions that he had at hand in six columns— 
perhaps in some places in eight —so that the 
text could be very precisely determined. For 
my part I also believe that he studied particu- 
larly the text of the New Testament, even 
though we have no word of a Hexapla for it. 
Origen has, nevertheless, also a value for us as 
showing how a Father could make mistakes or 
draw wrong conclusions, even when he tried 
his very best to give the original reading. In 
discussing John i, 28, he tells us calmly that 
almost all manuscripts have the reading Beth- 
any, and we know how old his manuscripts 
must have been— far older than any that we 
have now. But, instead of accepting the testi- 
mony of these witnesses, he goes on to say 
that he had gone to Palestine and that there 
was no such place there, as if many a village 
had not been destroyed in the 150 years that 
had passed! And he says that it must have 
been Bethabara, and that it is clear for him 
because the allegorical meaning of the name 
suits. After all, the great thing for us is the 
clear testimony to the reading of his manu- 
scripts. That is just as good for us as if we 
had for this passage a half a dozen or a dozen 
manuscripts of the second century before us. 
Indeed, it repeatedly happens that we do not 
accept a Father’s judgment about a reading, 
although we are deeply grateful to him for tell- 
ing us what various copies of the New Testa- 
ment in his day read. At about the same time 
as Origen, there lived two Latin Fathers who 
are of great value to us. One was Tertullian, 
a Christian lawyer at Carthage and Rome. 
Curiously enough, he gives us a very strange 
reading of the Lord’s Prayer, a reading of 
which we find no sign anywhere else. He 
gives it: ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Thy kingdom come.’’ The other of 
the two is Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who 
died in 258 A. D. He published “ Testimon- 
jies,’? which we might call ‘Scripture Proofs,’’ 
and thus he copied passage after passage at 
length, so that the book is a treasure for the 
study of the text. The Father who was men- 
tioned above as revising the Latin version, 
Jerome, must also be named here, for in his 
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studies, and his journeys, and his translation 
and revision, he came to know a great deal 
about the manuscripts and he often tells us 
precisely what we read in different ones. 

These are, then, the chief witnesses for the 
text of the New Testament: The Greek manu- 
scripts, the various ancient translations, and 
the Fathers. It is, in a different sense, a vast 
‘‘cloud of witnesses.’? Let us cast our eyes 
over the centuries and ask what, in general, 
the character of the testimony in each age is. 
During the very first century but little can be 
expected, and yet one book is there. It is the 
letter of the Church at Rome to the Church at 
Corinth, about 96 A. D., and it is usually called 
Clement of Romie, because Clement is supposed 
to have been one of the chief presbyters of the 
Church of Rome at that time and to have writ- 
ten this letter. At that early date the Chris- 
tians were only just beginning to use the books 
that were later to compose the New Testament. 
We, therefore, are not surprised to find that 
the Old Testament is the chief source for the 
quotations in this letter. Still, as if to give us 
the assurance that our New Testament books, 
with the same contents as later, were then in 
the hands of these churches, the writer quotes 
from the Gospels, although not from John. He 
quotes also from the Epistle to the Romans — 
the epistle that his, the Roman Church, had 
received about forty years before from Paul. 
Aside from this the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
used, and there are various expressions which 
seem to have been drawn from striking verses 
in our New Testament. 

In passing to the second century we recall 
the fact that the Old Latin, the Old Syrian, and 
the two main Coptic versions probably were 
made during this period. Among the writers 
we find Barnabas, Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, 
and Tatian, but the three chief ones are Justin 
Martyr, Irengeus, and Clement of Alexandria. 
Besides these we receive every now and then a 
little evidence from some of the heretics or 
Gnostics of that day, whose words are profess- 
edly given by Hippolytus or by other writers, 
but we are not yet quite certain of the genuine- 
ness of these quotations. In the third century 
we still have no Greek manuscripts, and we have 
no new versions, but we find, apart from Dio- 
nysius Alexandrinus, and Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, the very full and important authors 
Origen, Hippolytus, Methodius, and the Latin 
writers Tertullian and Cyprian. With the 
fourth century the Greek manuscripts open 
their pages to us, namely those great manu- 
scripts the ‘‘Codex Sinaiticus,’’ and the ‘‘Codea 
Vaticanus,’”’ besides a fragment of First Tim- 
othy. Here, too, comes the Gothic translation 
and perhaps the Ethiopian. And a manuscript 
of the Latin translation, that one at Vercelli, 
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was written in this century. Moreover, this is 
a great century for the Fathers, for church 
writers, and for more or less heretical writers, 
who wrote in Greek, Syrian, and Latin. The 
names of Cyril of Jerusalem, of Amphilochius, 
Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
Gregory of Nyssa are worthy of mention, but 
they are overshadowed.in reference to the text 
by Eusebius of Caesarea, Athanasius, Chrys- 
ostom, and Epiphanius. The Syrian writers 
Aphraates, Ephraim, Jacob of Nisibis, and 
Titus of Bostra, and then such» Latin writers 
as Hilary, Lactantius, and Ambrose yield in 
importance to Augustine and Jerome, while a 
host of lesser names cluster around them. The 
fifth century offers us eight fragments of Uncial 
manuscripts and adds the ‘Codex Alexan- 
drinus’’? and the ‘‘Codex Ephraemi.’’ The 
Armenian translation comes in here, and also 
nearly twenty manuscripts of Syriac, Egyptian, 
and Latin versions. . 

In the Fathers we have Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Basil of Seleucia, and Theodotus, and 
then the four chieftains, Andrew of Cesarea, 
Theodoret, Cyril of Alexandria, and Victor of 
Antioch. Victor of Antioch busied himself 
with Mark. 

Andrew of Czesarea wrote a commentary on 
the Book of Revelation, the chapters of which 
have already been referred to. As a matter of 
fact Andrew has so taken possession of the Book. 
of Revelation that it 1s not easy to find manu- 
scripts that have not been influenced by him 
or by his text —by the text used in his com- 
mentary. Of the ‘‘edition’’ of epistles that 
Euthalius published in this century, we have 
*spoken above. Among the many Latin Fathers 
of this period, it will be enough to mention 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, Ruftinus, Sedulius, and 
Vigilius Tapsensis. Ruffinus translated many a 
book of earlier Fathers from Greek into Latin, 
and in some cases the original is lost, so that 
we owe our knowledge of these works in these 
cases to his.industry. Unfortunately, however, 
he did not hesitate to correct the works that 
he translated, so as to make them suit him or 
the Church better, or to bring the Bible quo- 
tations into harmony with the text to which 
he was accustomed. In this respect, he is a 
hindrance and not a help to critical research. 
The sixth century brings up a couple of dozen 
Greek manuscripts, or fragments of Greek 
manuscripts, of which the ‘Codex Bez@”’ 
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and ‘‘Codex Claromontanus,’’ with the purple 
manuscripts of the Gospels, are especially in- 
teresting. One of the purple manuscripts is 
but a few scattered leaves at London, Vienna, 
Rome, and on Patmos. Another is the manu- 
script that Gebhardt and Harnack found at 
Rossano—the manuscript with beautiful pic- 
tures. Another was discovered by the Abbé 
Pierre Batiffol at Berat. And another has, I 
am told, just been bought in the East. This 
century sees the preparation of the ‘‘ Philo- 
xenian’’ (Syriac) translation. More than thirty 
Syrian manuscripts date from the sixth cen- 
tury, eleven Old Latin manuscripts, sixteen 
Vulgate manuscripts, and the three Gothic 
manuscripts. Several Greek writers flourished 
at this period, but no very important ones. Of 
Latin writers we must name two. The first 
one is Cassidorius who was a great statesman, 
but who then gave himself up to theology and 
to theological education. He tried his best to 
have the Latin translation correctly and care- 
fully copied. The other one is Primasius who, 
like Andrew of Czesarea, wrote much about 
the Book of Revelation; his writings are very 
valuable for the text of that book. It may 
also be observed that perhaps two of the Greek 
Gospel lectionaries, or books of lessons from 
the Gospels, were written in the sixth century. 
The seventh century only adds thirteen of 
the Greek Uncial manuscripts—the most of 
them being mere fragments—and with these 
we may associate eight lesson-books. It was 
early in this century that Thomas of Heraclea, 
then living as an exile in Egypt, corrected the 
‘‘Philoxenian’’ (Syriac) translation; the re- 
vision is named the Harclensian, from Harkel 
or Heraclea. Fourteen Syriac manuscripts, 
eight Old Latin ones, and twelve of the Vul- 
gate represent the versions here. The few 
writers are scarcely worth naming, unless we 
make an exception for Andrew of Crete, who 
may, however, be of the ninth century. But 
this will suffice for the review of the centuries. 
From the seventh century ‘onward the manu- 
scripts are more numerous, but as a rule less 
valuable, and the writers decrease in numbers 
and importance, although Gicumenius of the 
tenth, Theophylact of the eleventh, and Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus of the twelfth century did 
much to make the text of the New Testament 
more sure by adding to their form of it their 
full commentaries. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE INTERPOLATIONS. 


E saw above that the present end of 

Mark does got belong to the Gospel. 

There are only a few long passages in 
the New Testament whose genuineness is in 
dispute. One of the most famous of these is 
found in the Gospel of John! and gives the 
story of the adulteress, whom Jesus sends away 
with the command to sin no more. ‘These 
verses probably were not a part of the original 
Gospel. Nevertheless, they may be part of a 
very old tradition, a section from such a book 
as Aristion’s, or from the Gospel to the He- 
brews. The scene itself is most vivid and real. 
The incident may be an actual one. It is true 
we may assume that these verses do not prop- 
erly belong to the Gospel of John, but they 
may be older than it, and as true historically. 
Besides the actual omission in the best wit- 
nesses, the suspicious character of the passage 
is shown by the fact that the text in it is, per- 
haps, more corrupt than that of almost any 
other passage in the Gospels. Scarcely any 
two manuscripts are alike in their reproduction 
of these verses. One variation is worthy of re- 
mark. Everyone remembers that Jesus stoops 
down and writes upon the ground. It is usu- 
ally supposed that he merely made strokes 
hither and thither with his finger as a sign that 
he was not paying any attention to the people 
who stood about him. But many old manu- 
scripts add here the words: ‘the sins of each 
one of them ’’ —that is to say, he wrote in the 
sand the sins that each man standing before 
him had been guilty of. The following sen- 
tence in the usual text says: ‘‘ And they hear- 
ing [what he had answered] and smitten by 
their consciences went out one by one.’’? Now, 
in a very few mauuscripts I have found instead 
of ‘‘hearing ’’ the word ‘{ reading,’’ so that the 
‘ picture becomes a wonderfully dramatic one. 
The men accuse the adulteress. Jesus stoops 
down and writes on the ground, for example, 
‘‘ Murder,’”? and one of the eldest of the ac- 
cusers, in the front row, reads the word and 
remembers, conscience-smitten, a crime that no 
one else living knew of; the face of the mur- 
dered man rises before him and he hurries 
away from the place, uncertain whether Jesus 
will perhaps tell the others. Then Jesus writes 
“ Theft, and the next man remembers that 
ten years ago he appropriated the money that 
belonged to a defenseless widow, and he also 
rushes off. And thus it goes on until the 
ground is too hot for them all and Jesus is left 
alone with the woman. Is not that an inter- 
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esting scene? There is no great authority for 
the reading, but the scene is quite possible, 
even with the other reading, and we seem to be 
hovering over the place and beholding the ac- 
tions of the group of people. These two pas- 
sages—the end of Mark and the story of the 
adulteress —are without doubt very old tradi- 
tions, indeed. We have in the New Testament 
another, happily very short passage, that has 
no shadow of authority in early times. It is 
the words about the heavenly witnesses,! which 
the English revisers have properly removed 
from our Bibles. The said verses do not ap- 
pear ever to have been in a Greek manuscript, 
unless possibly in one which was a translation 


here from the Latin text, until the sixteenth 


century — until after the first Greek New Tes- 
taments had been printed. The demand that 
they should be put into the text was a great 
mistake, and it is well that we have now 
succeeded in leaving them out. 

The manuscripts of the New Testament some- 
times have at the end a subscription which tells 
us about the writer and the owner of the book. 
I found an interesting one in the gymnasium or 
school at Saloniki, the ancient Thessalonica. 
It was in a lesson-book of the Gospels to which 
I gave the Greek number ‘‘seven.”’ -It read as 
follows, saving the place where a thief had 
scratched out the name of the monastery from 
which he had stolen it: ‘‘In memory of and for 
the forgiveness of the sins of the servant of the 
Lord, Nicholas, a monk and the president of the 
monastery , who with longing acquired 
this holy book. It was written by Luke, a 
monk, and a sinner, and a wretch. Ye who 
read this book — priest, pastor, deacons — pray 
to the Lord for me. If, as being also a man, I 
have made mistakes, pardon me for God’s sake. 
Amen. It was finished in the year 1072, the 
tenth indiction, at the time of the removing 
the bodily eyes of Romanus, the king, the son 
of Diogenes, and of the coming of the godless 
Turks. Amen. Luke, a monk.’? Another 
manuscript, written in 1327 A. D. and now at 
Athens, tells at the end how the monks had 
been driven away from Mount Athos by the 
lawless race of the Musselmen, and were then 
staying at Bercea. The scribe excuses his faults 
in writing; he had to copy off the Gospel les- 
sons, because they had no book of them for 
themselves and no duly practical writer could 
be found. The same volume has the prayer: 
“Remember, Lord, thy servant Michael the 
priest, who bound this Holy Gospel. Amen.” 
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And then we find also the words: ‘‘ We further 
pray for mercy, life, holy peace, salvation, and 
remission of the sins of the servants of God, 
George, and Demetrius, and Mary.”’ Another 
manuscript at Athens gives the sentence that 
often occurs in various forms in such books: 
“The hand that wrote this molders in the 
tomb, but the writing lasts till the most com- 
plete times ’’ — that is to say, till time shall be 
no more. The scribe wrote in 1089 A.D. His 
name was Andrew and he was a notary and a 
‘beautiful writer,’? a writer who could write 
fine books, engross deeds, and the like. Still, 
Andrew was afraid he had made some mistakes; 
so he added at the end: ‘‘ And if there be any 
very little mistake, forgive me for Christ’s 
sake.’’ In another book, written in 1132 A. D., 
the scribe made a great many errors, and he 
knew it and asked to be pardoned for his ‘“‘ im- 
measurable faults.” A scribe in a volume at 
Venice took a much loftier point of view and 
said in excuse for his incorrect writing, as he 
begged the readers to pray for him: ‘‘ For no- 
body writes without writing wrong.’’ A Gospel 
lesson-book at St. George’s at Venice has a long 
double subscription. The first is from the hand 
of the scribe: ‘‘The present Holy Gospel was 
finished by me, the unworthy priest and first 
judge of the most holy metropolis of Lacedae- 
monia, Nicholas, the son of Malotros, and ye 
priests who shall hereafter turn its leaves, pray 
for me, the wretched one, so that the Lord may 
also forgive your errors in the awful day of his 
retribution.’’ The second is from the hand of 
a priest who had received the volume as a gift: 
‘Everyone who reads this Holy Gospel should 
pray for, and in the sacred offices remember, 
Nicholas, the son of Eustathius, who bought it 
and gave it to me the spiritual Isaiah so that I 
may remember him (in my prayers) as long as I 
live. After my departure from here (death) I 
am to leave it to some monastery, to whichever 
oneI please. I received it in the year of Christ 
1462, indiction 11.’’ A subscription in a book 
at Bologna shows how exactly some scribes 
thought the date out: ‘‘This volume was fin- 
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ished on the third of March, at two o’clock 
on Monday under the rule of Constantine the 
Dueller and Zoe Born-in-the-Purple, and under 
the patriarch Michael, written by the hand of 
Sabas, a monk and priest. Ye readers pray for 
me to the Lord. In the year 1046, indiction 
14.’ Sometime a manuscript was used by the 
monastery like the death-roll in a family Bible, 
to contain the deaths of the monks or at least 
of the presidents of the monastery. At other 
times they wrote on the margins special events 
that took place. For example, in a manuscript 
at Carpentras there are notes about the occur- 
rences of a pestilence on the island of Cyprus, 
with the number buried on one day, and how 
they put five into one grave in their haste. 
That was in the year 1438, and another pesti- 
lence came in 1575. 

But we must not forget to remark the way in 
which scribes tried to keep their books from 
being-altered or torn or stolen. It was easy to 
add or strike out when the book was in manu- 
script. Let us take the case of a copy of the 
Four Gospels at Paris and see how the monas- 
tery to which it belonged tried to secure its 
possession. The subscription reads: ‘‘ The pres- 
ent book belongs to the most holy metropolis 


Xanthe, [to the monastery] of the honored 


Forerunner [John the Baptist], and whoever 
may wish to take it away from this monastery, 
may he have the curses of the three hundred 


‘and eighteen divine fathers that were gathered 


together in Nicaea, and may he be condemned 
with Judas, and may he have the honored Fore- 
runner for his accuser in the day of judgment.” 
The three hundred and eighteen fathers of the 
council of Niczea are most frequently called 
upon to curse book-thieves. Of course, a thief 
could easily tear out such a curse-bringing 
leaf, and thieves often did in this way spoil 
the volumes, and, therefore, we sometimes 
find the curse extended to anybody who re- 
moves the leaf. Cursing is a poor business, 
and the history of the manuscripts shows that 
it did not save them from harm or from being 
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FROM THE BIRTH IN BETHLEHEM TO THE CRUCIFIXION ON CALVARY. 


BY REV. WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D. : 


CHAPTER 
THE ANNUNCIATION. 


OUR years before the beginning of the 

‘ Christian era—that is, almost exactly 
nineteen hundred years ago—there was 

born in the East a babe who grew to be the 
greatest man that the world has ever seen. 
This man was the greatest of warriors, though 
he never drew a sword. He was the greatest 
of conquerors, though he never fought a bat- 
tle. He was the greatest of kings, though he 
“mever occupied a throne. He was the great- 
est of legislators, though men never appointed 
him~to the legislator’s office. He was the 
greatest of statesmen, though he never sat in 
a cabinet. He was the greatest of judges, 
though he never wore the ermine. He was 
the greatest of philosophers, though he never 
named the name of philosophy. He was the 
greatest of teachers, though he taught in no 
school. He was the greatest of preachers, 
though he commanded no pulpit. He was the 
greatest of reformers, though he never urged 
what would be called a reform. He was the 
greatest among leaders of thought, though he 
was not what would be called a thinker. He 
was the greatest force in literature, though he 
never wrote a book. He was the greatest pro- 
moter of scholarship, though he was not what 
-would be called a scholar. He was the great- 
est promoter of science, though he was not 
what would be called a scientist. It might 
fairly be added that he was the greatest of 
poets, though he never wrote a yerse. This 
man put forth such pretensions for himself of 
right to dominion over others as no one else 
ever put forth, yet he was the meekest of men. 
He claimed such ownership of all things as no 
one else ever did, yet he denied himself and 
sacrificed himself beyond any example or par- 
allel. He was the greatest of saints, for he 
never committed a sin. He was the greatest 
of sufferers, for he bore the sins of the world. 
This man’s name was Jesus, and he had no 
other name. Others had borne the name be- 
‘fore him. Others bore the name after him. 
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But he is the man always meant when anyone 
speaks of Jesus. ; 

The circumstances of the birth of Jesus were 
remarkable, fitly resembling, in this respect, 
the circumstances of his career in life, as also 
those of the long sequel (yet unfinished) that 
has been unfolded in history. Some of the re- 
markable circumstances of his birth immedi- 
ately attended that event; but some preceded 
We are to deal in this chapter with those 
which preceded it. 

One of those precedent circumstances oc- 
curred partly in heaven. For an angek—his 
name is given, it was Gabriel— was despatched 
from heaven by God on an earthly errand 
closely connected with that extraordinary hu- 
man birth which was then soon to take place. 
The destination appointed to this angel was 
perfectly definite and particular. He was to 
go to a country named, to a city named, and 
to a person named. The person named was 
a woman—a young woman; unmarried, and 
a virgin. It was Mary. There had been 
Marys before; there have been Marys since; 
but what the angel told that Mary that day 
would, when fulfilled, result in making her in- 
comparably the most illustrious of all the illus- 
trious women that ever have borne her beauti- 
ful name. The city in which Mary lived, and 
to which, therefore, the angel Gabriel was 
sent, was Nazareth, in the province of Galilee, 
a country of Palestine. ‘‘The angel coming in 
to her said.’? Such are the simple words which 
tell all that we know of the time, and of the 
manner, of the angel’s coming. In what ap- 
pearance he presented himself, we know not. 
Whether by day or by night, we know not. 
But we know what he said. He said: “ Hail, 
highly favored! The Lord is with thee. 
Blessed art thou among women!’’ How sim- 
ple, how courteous, how reassuring! We feel 
like applying Milton’s epithet, and calling 
Gabriel ‘the affable archangel.’’ But Mary 
was troubled at the greeting of this visitor — 
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gracious, nay, ‘even deferential, as it was. 
And one cannot wonder. For, however the 
celestial messenger might veil his glory and 
accommodate himself to the character and the 
state of the young Galilean maiden; however 
sincerely respectful he might seek to be, and 
be, still there was something that could not 
but startle in such an apparition. Mary pon- 
dered; but she did not speak. The angel saw 
her trepidation, and he addressed himself to 
that. ‘Fear not, Mary,” he said. That fa- 
miliar name! Her own from earliest recollec- 
tion, how the sound of it must have calmed 
her! And his gentle “Fear not!’? Then he 
went on and said: ‘‘For thou hast found favor 
with God. And behold, thou shalt conceive in 
thy womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt 
call his name Jesus. He shall be great, and 
shall be called the Son of the Most High: and 
the Lord God shall give unto him the throne 
of his father David: and he shall reign over 
the house of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.”’ 

What an august announcement; with what 
exquisite simplicity and dignity conveyed ! 
We do not naturally think of politeness, of 
courtesy, of complaisance, as a trait or charac- 
teristic of the Supreme Being. But may we 
not —must we not—if we think deeply and 
truly, think of this message from God to 
Mary, brought by an angel and by that angel 
delivered so beautifully —must we not think 
of it as an act, on God’s part, of divinely con- 
siderate politeness? God might have made 
this chosen woman Mary the mother of his 
Son without apprising her beforehand of the 
unique honor to which she was elected. But 
he would prepare her for the things that were 
to be. He might have done this by sending 
her a vision or a dream. That way he had 
sometimes taken, when he wished to com- 
municate a purpose of his to a selected one 
among the children of men. He would; as we 
shall soon see, take this way again in the case 
of a man to whom Mary was very nearly 
related. But a dream sent to Mary would not 
do her the honor, the high and open honor, 
that he wished to bestow on the elected 
mother of his Son. God would have Mary 
herself know, and he would have his angels 
also know, that she was one who, for his own 
sake, doubtless, and for the sake of her Son to 
be, still more than for her sake, the King of 
heaven delighted to honor. He would send an 
angel, not a dream, to be his messenger to her, 
The angel was, perhaps, even an archangel. 
There may have been yet another reason for 
the divine forewarning to Mary. In the case 
of a heart so pure as hers, some previous con- 
sciousness of her high vocation to such moth- 
erhood would serve to ennoble her character, 
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and so to qualify her better for her future part 
by feeding her mind with solemn thoughts 
during the period that was to intervene before 
her child was born. 

Mary’s behavior was just that lovely blend- 


ing of docility, of faith, and of maidenly mod- 


esty, that one sees now to be most fit in a 
woman chosen to such a destiny. She spoke 
to the angel. Her instinctive, irrepressible 
maidenly scruples overcame in her all lingering 
fear; as also apparently for the moment they 
quite effaced from her mind all thought of the 
unparalleled privilege and distinction con- 
ferred upon her. She said: ‘‘ How shall this 
be, seeing I know not a man?’’ Now, Mary, 
though still unmarried, was already betrothed. 
This meant, according to the manners of her 
place and her age, that she, by a public cer- 
emony, which, though not marriage, was as 
sacred as marriage, had bound herself to be in 
due time the wife of a certain man; who, in 
his turn, having given a reciprocal pledge, 
regarded himself, and was’ regarded by his 
neighbors, in much the same light as if he 
were already her husband. There must, then, 
have glanced through the mind of this bride to 
be, a thought of her affianced, one apparently 
as stainless in character as she was herself. 
But whether or not Mary thought at this mo- ~ 
ment of Joseph, she said only what we have 
already seen. The angel, as if he reverenced 
in Mary the motive that prompted her ques- 
tion, answered it with a majesty of simplicity 
befitting his own celestial rank; befitting like- 
wise the august, the awful, purport of what he 
had to say: ‘‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee: wherefore also that which is 
to be born shall be called holy, the Son of 
God. And behold, Elizabeth thy kinswoman, 
she also hath conceived a son in her old age: 
and this is the sixth month with her that was 
called barren. For no word from God shall be 
void of power.”’ 

Mary’s manner of receiving this communica- 
tion from the angel was the perfection of what 
was fit and felicitous. The chief mark of it 
was humility, that truest humility which con- 
sists in absolute, instant obedience. Making 
no protestations of her own unworthiness to be 
singled out from among women for an honor 
so inconceivably great, she simply said: ‘‘ Be- 
hold, the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word.” 


MARY’S VISIT TO ELIZABETH. 


Mary had accepted her vocation with a com- 
posure inimitably serene, a composure that 
could have had but one spring, namely, such 
limpid obedience as hers. But the name of 
her cousin Elizabeth pronounced by an angel 
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from heaven in communication of such tidings 
concerning her, stirred the placidity of her 
spirit with an eagerness of sympathy, perhaps 
of chastened curiosity, that she could not re- 
sist. She must see that cousin Elizabeth and 
see her at once. What a charming touch of 
nature was here! With no further delay, we 
may suppose, than was needful, Mary started 
for the hill country of Judea, where her kins- 
woman lived. She journeyed ‘‘with haste.” 
Her heart went before her, beating quick with 
desire to be there. She found the house of 
Zachariah; she went in and saluted Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth was perhaps alone in the room 
where her visitor found her; but more than 
she herself heard the salutation of Mary. 
Elizabeth, too, was soon to become a mother, 
and her babe, five months old, still unborn, 
leaped within her at the sound of Mary’s 
voice. That babe was John the Baptist, the 
forerunner of Christ. His unconscious in- 
stinct prophetic told him even then, and it 
thrilled him with generous joy, that the 
mother of his Lord was nigh. Elizabeth was 
now filled with the Holy Spirit and she re- 
sponded to Mary’s salutation with words wiser 
and higher than she could herself, even with 
premeditation, have framed. She raised her 
voice in speaking, so much we know; and we 
can imagine that it was with a kind of trium- 
phal chant that she spoke. The process of 
translation cannot destroy the noble rhythm 
of the language: ‘‘Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. 
And whence is this to me, that the mother of 
my Lord should come unto me? For behold, 
when the voice of thy salutation came into 
mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb for 
joy. And blessed is she that believed; for 
there shall be a fulfillment of the things which 
have been spoken to her from the Lord.’’ It 
was an interchange of psalmody between the 
two that must have surprised them both. The 
passage is too familiar to need repeating here. 

It deserves to be noted in passing that Eliza- 
beth had performed a signal act of obeisance 
to Mary, in addressing her as she did. Eliza- 
beth was a woman advanced in years, while 
Mary, as we may assume, was in the bloom of 
her youth. When it is considered what respect 
to age was observed and enforced among the 
Jews, it appears very striking that Elizabeth 
should at once have deferred, with such a grace 
of humility, to her youthful kinswoman. The 
deference paid was to Mary as mother of Eliza- 
beth’s Lord. One remembers that deep saying 
of the Apostle Paul: ‘‘No man can say, Jesus 
is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.’? That qualifi- 


cation Elizabeth then had; for on ‘the present_ 


occasion she was ‘‘ filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
This Luke expressly tells us. 
40 
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Mary remained as guest with Elizabeth 
about three months and then returned to her 
home in Nazareth. It would be an idyl of 
sweet and holy home life such as was never yet 
written, if we could have, in the style of nar- 
rative and description found nowhere except in 
the Bible, the story and picture of those rural 
three months of communion between Eliza- 
beth and»Mary. We must content ourselves 
with only that first. scene of it already pre- 
sented; for only so much is given us in the 
accounts of the evangelists. 

Of one thing we may be quite sure. The 
chief topic of the mutual talk between the 
cousins, was the wonderful coincidence — coin- © 
cidence and contrast both at once—in their 
several experiences as miraculous mothers to 
be. It could not but have been, to each one of 
the two, a most strengthening and comforting 
reassurance as to the solid reality of her own 
solemn, peculiar vocation from God. Human 
nature is in its basis one and the same, from 
age to age, and from race to race, of men. We 
need not for one moment imagine those He- 
brew women to have been free from the occa- 
sional invasion of doubts and misgivings. We 
ay be sure they sometimes asked themselves 
whether, after all, they were not, in their ex- 
traordinary experiences, the subjects of mis- 
take and delusion. Especially did Mary need 
the most abundant support for her faith and 
her obedience, to sustain her through that 
peculiarly trying ordeal of silent months 
which she saw herself appointed to undergo. 
It was divine wisdom, shown in divine com- 
plaisance, that word from the angel to Mary 
about Mary’s kinswoman Elizabeth. It would 
be impossible to conceive an expedient, short 
of continued immediate miraculous interven- 
tion from God, better adapted to furnish to 
Mary the needed confirmation of her faith and, 
besides that, chance of the secret delicate sym- 
pathy needed, than was the expedient actu- 
ally employed, namely, that announcement to 
her of Elizabeth’s condition, kindred, yet con- 
trasted, to her own. 

Traits like these in the New Testament nar- 
rative put it at immeasurable remove from the 
possibility of its being supposed the invention 
of the imagination of men. The spirit of myth 
would have multiplied miracle. The spirit of 
truth limited miracle to the actual fact. And 
it was according to a principle which God 
seems always to observe—the principle of 
strict parsimony, forbidding needless display 
of the supernatural—that Mary should thus 
have been left, as she was, to the perfectly 
natural resource of drawing sympathy and sup- 
port from her kinswoman Elizabeth. That 
resource was sufficient — made sufficient by the 
simple fact of Mary’s haying received her first 
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and her only intelligence of Elizabeth’s con- 
dition from the lips of an angel. 

Both the annunciation and the salutation 
thus described have furnished subjects for 
painters. The highest artistic genius and skill 
have found their opportunity in representing 
‘on canvas to the eye, the imagined persons, 
postures, and environments of these exquisite 
Scriptural stories. Because artists have some- 
times chosen, from the Bible and from Church 
history, such subjects for treatment with the 
brush, as, for instance, the Crucifixion, the 
Descent from the Cross, the Martyrdom of 


CHAPTER II. 





THE BIRTH IN BETHLEHEM. 


Saint Sebastian, it has beén said that the in- 
fluence of Christianity has debased art, by sub- 
stituting haggard, emaciated figures for the 
blooming and graceful forms, ‘‘ god and god- 
like men,’’? which were the ideals of antique 
pagan painting and sculpture. But certainly 
never did subjects inherently more fit and in- 
spiring tempt the imagination and the hand 
of the artist than are supplied in the Annun- 
ciation, and in the Salutation of Elizabeth. 
For proof of this, if any were needed, let wit- 
ness the pictures actually produced on these 
subjects. 


THE BIRTH. 


HERE came a time, we know not ex- 
actly at what point in the course of the 
history, when Joseph had to learn, from 

some source, the condition and the expectation 
of his betrothed. How he first learned it, we 
can only conjecture. But when he did learn 
it, either he was not told the whole story of 
Mary’s amazing experience, or else, being told 
it all, he did not believe the miraculous part of 
it. Whichever alternative was the true one, 
Joseph was purposing and planning in his 
thought to put Mary away from him — that is, 
cancel the betrothal, and not marry her. It 
was the impulse of a man who looked out for 
his own blameless repute. 

Now, Joseph could proceed in either one of 
two ways. One way would expose Mary to 
open shame; the other would, as far as pos- 
sible, shield from the public eye her apparent 
fault and misfortune. He chose the latter way. 
But before he took the step that would be 
decisive, God intervened. Joseph had a dream 
in which an Angel of the Lord appeared to 
him. The angel isnot named. Perhaps it was 
an undistinguished one among the innumer- 
able heavenly host of those that wait on God 
to do his pleasure. This angel, speaking to 
Joseph, called him by name, with significant 
allusion accompanying to Joseph’s rightful 
place in the royal line of Judah. He said: 
“Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take 
unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. And 
she shall bring forth a son; and thou shalt call 
his name Jesus; for it is he that shalt save his 
people from their sins.’’? Joseph was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision and Mary was 
brought under the grateful shelter of acknowl- 
edged relationship to a husband. She, in that 
sacred privacy, accomplished the months of 
her patience and her hope, 





But when now her time drew nigh, behold, a 
surprising coincidence of history. Galilean as 
Mary was, and Nazarene, she must yet bear her 
miraculous child, not at Nazareth, and not in 
Galilee, but in Bethlehem of Judea. This place 
of nativity for the Christ of God had been long 
before announced. No miracle was resorted to 
for bringing the necessary fulfillment of proph- 
ecy about; but what appeared to be (although 
in truth it was not) the great main movement 
of human history was easily wielded in the 
hand of divine providence to effect this purpose 
of.the divine will. The Roman emperor of the 
world, at exactly the meet moment, issued a 
decree which, without his meaning it or dream- 
ing it, caused the birth of the Lord’s Anointed 
to occur where ancient Hebrew prophecy had 
predicted that it would occur. A census of the 
Roman empire was ordered. In accordance 
with the wisely indulgent policy of the mighty 
despotism of Rome, the provinces of Palestine 
were permitted to set about obeying the impe- 
rial mandate in their own chosen ancestral way. 
The Jewish practice was for each family to 
report itself for registration at that city which, 
to the head of the family, was in a peculiar 
sense ‘‘his own.’’? Now, to Joseph, he being of 
the house and lineage of David, that city was 
Bethlehem. To Bethlehem accordingly Joseph, 
with Mary, went. The distance from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem (some five miles south of Jeru- 
salem) was about eighty miles. The journey 
would naturally occupy from four to six days. 
Arrived at Bethlehem, they tarried there, and 
there the hour came upon Mary and her babe 
was born, 

The earthly life of Jesus, from the first of it 
to the last of it, was, like the manner of speech 
that he loved to use, full of paradoxes. Never 
in any other case was birth of babe into the 
world at once so magnificent and so mean, so 


AT THE MANGER—THE ANGELIC CHORUS. 


illustrious and so obscure. The parents of 
Jesus—his reputed parents—although they 
could both of them trace their line of descent 
back to King David, were poor. We know this, 
not from the fact that Joseph was a worker in 
wood, or ‘‘carpenter,’’ as he is now customarily 
called. Such he might have been, though.a 
man in easy circumstances. For it was a whole- 
some practice with the Jews to put their sons, 
whatever the standing and circumstances of the 
fathers, to the learning of a trade. Generally 
it would be the trade become hereditary in the 
family. But when, according to the law of 
Moses, Jesus, as a firstborn child of his parents, 
was brought by them to the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem to be presented to the Lord, the offering 
that accompanied was the one appointed for the 
poorest of the poor, ‘‘a pair of turtledoves or 
two young pigeons.”’ 

Such was the parentage of Jesus. And at 
Bethlehem, the quarters that Joseph and Mary 
occupied apparently corresponded. For the 
newborn babe, wrapped, as the custom was, in 
swathing bands, found his first resting place in 
what is now called a ‘“‘manger.’? That name 
is not unfit; and still, unless we consider the 
customs of the time and the place, we shall 
perhaps form a mistaken idea of the situation. 
It was, in fact, a case of not unnatural adjust- 
ment to circumstances, such adjustment as is 
still practiced in the same country by travelers. 
But with every relief thus thrown upon the 
character of the infant Savior’s accommodation 
at Bethlehem, yet what a lowly birth was his! 
How few human births, not absolutely abject 
and squalid in misery, have ever been lowlier! 
That is one side of it. But look at the other 
side. 

In the region about Bethlehem, there were, 
at that early winter season, shepherds staying 
out of doors, and so, under the open sky, keep- 
ing their flock by night. The flock that they 
tended was perhaps made up of sheep destined 
- for sacrifice in the Temple at Jerusalem. These 
men were chosen to be recipients of a remark- 
able revelation from heaven. The choice of 
them was, so far as we are told, for no charac- 
ter of special worthiness in them to invite the 
choice. It seems, for all the indication given, 
to have been an exercise of the free, unde- 
served, electing grace of God. Their situation, 
indeed, at the moment, and their employment, 
were opportune. They were waking, and were 
out of doors. They were thus ready to observe 
that which happened. An Angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone around them. The apparition appalled 
them. But the angel spoke reassuring words. 
He said: ‘‘Be not afraid; for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all the people: For there is born this day in the 


’ of the news. 
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city of David a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this is the sign unto you; ye shall 
find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
lying in a manger.”’ 

Following this announcement, and following 
it suddenly, there came a further celestial reve- 
lation. This time; ear as well as eye was filled 
and overpowered. There was no longer one 
angel, with one angelic voice; but, surrounding 
the messenger from on high that had already 
spoken, there hovered a multitude of the heav- 
enly host who joined in a choral hymn of 
praise to God and of joyous proclamation to 
men: ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will among men.”’ 

The heavenly vision and the heavenly voices 
passed to those shepherds. But, simple men 
as, of course, they were, they were yet, it would 
appear, not altogether unworthy to have seen 
and heard what they did. For they believed. 
They said to one another, ‘‘ Let us go, let us 
go now unto Bethlehem, and’’—not learn 
whether that voice was, indeed, from heaven 
and whether what it told was true, but —‘‘see 
this thing that is come to pass.’’ As they did 
not doubt, so they did not wait; and they did 
not loiter on the way. They went ‘with 
haste.” And they were rewarded; for they 
found both Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying, as had been described to them, in the 
manger. Naturally, they then spread far and 
wide what had been said to them from heaven 
concerning the child; and naturally, too, won- 
der sprang up everywhere with the spreading 
With many that heard, the won- 
der may have been short-lived; but as for Mary 
she treasured up all these things and pondered 
them in her heart. There were other things in 
due sequel to occur concerning the child, which 
would give the musing mother more matter for 
thought. Of those other things, we may men- 
tion first a noteworthy incident, which, proba- 
bly, however, was not the first one to happen. 
Certain strangers from a distance —how great 
distance, we know not, that they were ‘‘ from 
the East,’ is all that is told us—appeared in 
Bethlehem and paid a visit to Mary’s place of 
sojourn. We naturally figure these strangers 
as venerable in appearance, and we can hardly 
avoid making their number three, such being 
the quite groundless, but prevailing, tradition 
regarding them. In the Scripture narrative 
they are called magians, or sages— ‘‘ wise 
men,” our Bibles translate the Greek word. 
Beyond this character attributed to them, and 
the fact just mentioned that they came from 
the East, all is mere conjecture, as to who, 
hpw many, what, and whence, they were. 
What, on their arrival at the house, they saw, 
is not said by Scripture to be Mary, with her 
child, but the child with his mother. They 
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fell prostrate in obeisance, not to her, but to 
him; not to her along with him, but to him 
alone. They did more. They opened their 
treasures and presented to him gifts. The 
gifts were such as befitted a prince to receive, 
consisting of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
With the bestowal of these gifts, their signs of 
homage paid as to a sovereign, the errand at 
Bethlehem of those mysterious strangers seems 
to have been accomplished. They went away. 

Their return journey, however, they made by 
a different course from that by which they had 
come. This change of course on their part was 
occasioned by a dream sent them by God. 
God’s warning to them was not to see Herod 
again. In coming, they had most naturally 
betaken themselves first to Herod, the king. 
He, they thought, should surely be to them 
the best source of information concerning the 
royal birth of which they had taken that jour- 
ney to the Jewish capital, Jerusalem, to in- 
quire; for the birth was of one destined to be 
‘King of the Jews.’’ Perhaps the “‘star’’ that 
they saw was, without other clue to the fact, 
interpreted by them to mean this birth. But 
we know that there was rife among the nations 
at this time, a rumor of one expected by the 
Jews soon to appear, who should be ‘to them 
a great ruler and deliverer. This widespread 
rumor was doubtless due to that dispersion of 
the Jews which had already scattered them in 
considerable numbers all over the habitable 
globe. Every pilgrim Jew, wherever he went, 
bore with him as a comfort, a support, and a 
boast, his hope of the promised Messiah to re- 
deem Israel from the shame and the distress of 
their bondage to the Gentiles. The recourse of 
the wise men to Herod had an undesigned and 
unexpected effect. They at first learned noth- 
ing to their purpose from Herod; but Herod at 
once learned something that he thought to his 
purpose from them. He was profoundly dis- 
turbed; and so was the city of Jerusalem with 
him. Herod’s character was such, and such 
were his office and power, that his capital city 
inevitably felt many of the emotions that were 
first felt by the king. Herod thought that his 
royal dynasty was threatened. We know from 
Josephus that he was sensitive and jealous on 
this point, to the extent even of putting to 
death those of his own kindred whom he 
deemed not sufficiently loyal to himself and 
his house. Fresh suspicions and fears were 
now awakened in that uneasy royal heart. A 
‘King of the Jews’? born somewhere, of whom 
he knew nothing! With long-exercised art of 
concealment, he veiled his thoughts from his 
visitors. On some pretext, he seems to have 
detained the wise men in Jerusalem, while he 
should make a certain remarkable inquiry; an 
inquiry for the purpose of which he called to- 
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gether the chief priests and the scribes of the 
people. Herod must either have had some 
effective firsthand knowledge of the Jewish 
Scriptures — though an Idumean (Edomite) he 
played the part of a Jew; or else, which is per- - 
haps more probable, he had learned through 
general report concerning the nation’s expecta- 
tion of a great personage to arise among them 
in the character of a champion and a king. 
The remarkable question that he propounded 
to his Jewish advisers was this: ‘‘ Where is 
your expected Christ to be born?” In Beth- 
lehem of Judea,’’ was their reply. 

Herod had now got part of what he wanted. 
He next secretly summoned the wise men into 
conference, in order, if possible, to get from 
them the rest. They had told him, in their 
first audience, that they had seen the “star 
in the east’? betokening the advent of the 
child whom they were thus come to Jerusa- 
lem to honor. Herod inquired now: ‘‘ Exactly 
when did this star appear?’’? The answer of 
the wise men, he seems to have considered, 
furnished him the /¢zme, as the answer of the 
Jewish doctors had previously furnished him 
the place, of the appearing of the Christ. He 
would take measures accordingly, to make as- 
surance doubly sure that there should be, here | 
at least, no Messiah born to displace either 
him or his lineal successor on the throne. The 
measures that, in fact, he took were suitable 
to his character of craft and of cruelty. ‘‘Go 
to Bethlehem,’’ said Herod to the wise men; 
‘‘and when you have found the famous child, 
return and let me know. I shall wish to come 
myself and do him homage.’ 

The Eastern strangers withdrew from the 
royal presence, and, guided now by the star, 
which seems at this juncture to have reap- 
peared, to their surprise and their joy, they 
came, without need of further inquiry, to the 
very cradle-side of the child. For the bright 
phenomenon (called, perhaps, only from its 
star-like resemblance, a ‘‘star,’’? whatever in 
its real nature it was) moved before them as 
they moved, until it reached a station where it 
stood directly over the place in which the 
young child lay.. Thus star-led to Jesus, those 
favored pilgrims from the East did the acts of 
homage to the infant Lord which have already 
been described. Their visit and their worship 
may be taken as representing something far 
more; than the mere individual impulse of the 
wise men themselves. Was it not also a sym- 
bol in act of the now slowly accomplishing ap- 
proach which we are this day beholding, of the 
great and populous Orient to bow in submis- 
sion and obedience at the feet of the ascended 
and glorified Redeemer of men? 

The appearance and the disappearance in 
history of those wise men from the East have 
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somewhat the same effect now to the imagi- 


nation of the reader as their appearance and 


disappearance must have had then in the ex- 
perience of Mary. They came to her out of 
mystery; and they vanished in mystery from 
her view and her knowledge. When ever, be- 
fore or since, did any other group of nameless 
men go hand in hand together down such an 
endless and shining track of universal human 
fame? 

With the adoration of the magi, the brilliant 
side was complete to the paradox of lowliness 
and lordliness in which Jesus was born. An 
historic atrocity must now follow to tinge with 
somber and with tragic the too-cheerful back- 
ground against which, without that foil, the 
birth of the suffering Savior of mankind would 
be shown. Herod was enraged against the 
wise men for not coming back to him. His 
rage stirred up his cruelty. Poor royal wretch, 
he was himself at this time in the torturing 
vise of a terrible mortal disease, and no doubt 
the pangs that he suffered clouded his reason 
and drove him frantic. But his natural and 
habitual way was to be inconceivably truculent 
and brutal. He comes down to us distin- 
guished, among many rulers that bore the 
same name, by the historic epithet ‘‘ Great.” 
“Herod the Great,’’ he richly deserved to be 
called, if eminence in wickedness could con- 
stitute the title required. He was certainly one 
of the very wickedest men of whom history has 
given us record. 

The barbarity that he now committed is but 
one in a long list of crimes, among which this 
is the most celebrated only because it is asso- 
ciated with the memory of the most celebrated 
of men; not at all because it was the most mon- 
strous. Indeed, revolting as it justly seems, it 
would, but for its connection with Jesus, have 
* been quite lost from human recollection. For 
Josephus, our chief authority in the history 
of Herod, writing up a frightful catalogue of 
Herod’s outrageous misdeeds, passes this one 
in silence, as, perhaps, in his view, unworthy 
of mention. But Josephus may not have 
known ofit. For it is not necessary to suppose 
—indeed, it is contrary to probability — that 
Herod accomplished the massacre openly. It 
was doubtless an instigated wickedness, insti- 
gated and bargained for by Herod; it may have 
passed, at the time, for a piece of private vio- 
lence, the perpetrators of which — this is con- 
ceivable, their employer was quite capable of 
such perfidy—may even have been punished, 
instead of being paid for it, by the perjured 
royal assassin-in-chief. It was nothing more 
than the murder of a number of innocent babes 
—all the male babes that there were at the 
moment in Bethlehem two years old and under, 
estimated to be at most some twelve or fifteen. 
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The wail of the innocents slaughtered, the 
shrieks of the mothers bereaved, were doubt- 
less loud enough in the hearing of the Lord 
God of Sabaoth; but they were not heard at 
the time by the nation at large, though they 
have never ceased to echo.in the sympathetic 
ears of mankind. Such was Herod’s way of 
making himself and his royal house secure 
against ¢hat threatening danger. Let a// the 
male babes at the moment in Bethlehem perish 
at a stroke! Thus, at least, the one babe 
among them born to be King of the Jews, if 
such babe indeed there were, should not sur- 
vive. But Herod reckoned without taking 
God into the account. God had been before- 
hand with the tyrant. Already he had warned 
Joseph in a dream: ‘‘Arise and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and 
be thou there until I tell thee: for Herod will 
seek the young child to destroy him.’’ Joseph 
obeyed; he remained in Egypt until Herod 
died, which was not long after. (The tyrant 
died miserably of a loathsome disease. ‘‘ Katen 
of worms,”’ is the frightfully suggestive phrase 
that describes in Scripture the end of a grand- 
son of this monarch. The same expression 
would fit the case of the grandfather, who 
reached the age of seventy — notwithstanding 
his excesses. He attempted suicide at last — 
in vain—as an escape from his sufferings.) 
Then, again instructed by a dream from God, 
Joseph came back into the land of Israel. 
Because, however, Archelaus, like-minded son 
of Herod, was ‘reigning in his father’s stead 
(though over only a portion of his father’s 
kingdom), Joseph, afraid. to go into Judea, 
and directed by yet another dream divinely 
sent, went into Galilee and took up his abode 
with the child and with Mary in the city of 
Nazareth. 
THE PRESENTATION. 

Up to the present point we have followed 
without interruption a series of incidents in 
the infancy of Jesus, that seemed to belong to- 
gether in a natural order of sequence. We 
turn back now a moment to introduce one or 
two other incidents which happened mean- 
time, but on which we have thus far bestowed 
no attention. 

The divine child was duly circumcised at the 
customary age — eight days—at the same time 
receiving his name, Jesus; the name prescribed 
for him beforehand by the angel. At the close 
of forty days’ time, he was taken to the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem for the ceremony of presenta- 
tion to the Lord. ‘This rite was obligatory in 
the case of every firstborn Jewish child. 

There could, we should suppose, have been 
nothing outward to distinguish this child from 
many another presented in the Temple, at near 
the same time, for the same dedication. As 
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has already been said, the parents must have 
been very poor, since they made the least ex- 
pensive offering in their child’s behalf that the 
law of Moses permitted. It was doubtless part 
of the wisdom of God that he who was to be- 
come, through suffering, the Redeemer of the 
world, should enter an earthly lot that would, 
even at this earliest point, bring him into 
sympathetic relation with the lowliest of his 
human brethren. 

But there were not wanting at the Temple 
circumstances that should after all make the 
presentation of Jesus conspicuous. There was 
a man in Jerusalem — perhaps only a sojourner 
there, but by some divine coincidence brought 
thither at just this moment of time — whose 
character, as described by the sacred historian, 
fitted him beyond many to be let into the se- 
crets of the counsel of God. This man’s name 
was Simeon; and ‘‘Simeon,”’ through him, has 
become almost a synonym for amiable and ven- 
erable sanctity of spirit and life. He was a 
just man and devout, who kept himself in an 
attitude of believing and hopeful patience, 
waiting for the consolation prophesied for 
forlorn and afflicted Israel. The Holy Spirit 
was upon him, not apparently for one par- 
ticular occasion alone, but as a habit of his 
life—a calming and steadying, as well as an 
enlightening, power. 

It had been revealed to Simeon by the Holy 
Spirit that, however long he might have to 
wait for such fulfillment of his desire, he yet 
should not see death till his eyes had looked 
upon the person of the Christ of God. This 
‘aged sage and saint—aged, we think of him 
with certainty as being, although he is not ex- 
pressly called so in Scripture —came one-day 
into the Temple with a prophetic sense divine, 
as would appear, possessing him, of something 
signal that day to happen there. For he came 
by the Spirit, it is told us by Luke. He was 
not to be disappointed. The parents of Jesus 
brought in their child, to fulfill the ritual 
requirements laid down by Moses touching a 
case like his. Whether or not Simeon waited 
for these first to be fulfilled, does not appear. 
Hither before or after the ceremonies which 
constituted the formal presentation of the child 
to the Lord, the mood of thankful recognition 
and prophecy invaded Simeon’s heart, at the 
same time uplifting alike his faith into vision 
and his utterance into song. ‘‘ Now, Lord, let- 
test thou,’’ so he broke forth, taking the child 
up in his arms, and, as we may conceive him, 
lifting his eyes toward heaven: 

“ Now lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace; 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples; 


A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
And the glory of thy people Israel.” 
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It was partly like a cry of release and relief, 
as if there were now nothing left for which the 
speaker wished longer to live. He does not 
pray for deliverence from life; he seems to rec- 
ognize and to accept deliverance as that day 
graciously granted him. It was, he testifies, 
‘‘according to the word’’ of the Lord. There 
had been an understanding established between 
the saint and his Heavenly Father that this was 
to be thus; and the saint did his part in ac- 
knowledging with thanks and with joy that 
his Heavenly Father had already done his. 

There is a note in Simeon’s ‘‘ Nunc dimittis ”’ 
— for so,. from the words beginning it in Latin, 
this outburst of Simeon is sometimes called — 
there is a note here that should not be missed. 
It is not simply a blessing for Israel that Sim- 
eon recognizes in the child whom he holds in 
his arms; there is also in that child a light for 
a revelation to the Gentiles. This constitutes 
the very earliest express mention occurring in 
New Testament times of the Gentiles’ share in 
the salvation brought in the first instance to 
Israel by the advent of Christ. 

Joseph and Mary stood wondering by, to 
hear the things spoken by Simeon. After all 
that had happened, their wonder could not 
have been wonder as at a disclosure entirely 
novel. Rather, we may conjecture, it was won- 
der at an unexpected confirmation of what they 
already knew; perhaps, also, at that enlarge- 
ment of this, just noted, which took in the 
Gentiles as fellow-heirs with the Jews of the 
blessing predicted. While the parents thus 
wondered, Simeon went on and blessed ¢hem, 
in words not presented at full in the record. 
But to Mary the mother, in particular, he said 
what must have mingled a mysterious bitter 
with the sweet of his prophecy: ‘‘ Behold, this 
child is set for the falling and rising up of 
many in Israel; and for a sign which is spoken 
against; yea, and a sword shall pierce through 
thy own soul; that thoughts out of many 
hearts may be revealed.’? The pangs to Mary 
the mother, that were to pierce her soul like 
the thrusts of a sword — those are all past and 
done now; healing long ago followed, and then 
a perpetual peace. But it still holds true that, 
through Jesus, the thoughts of many hearts 
are revealed. For Jesus is now, as he was 
while he lived on earth, as he has always been 
since, and as he forever will be, a touchstone 
character and person. Every man is brought 
out to view in his own true, deepest self, by 
the attitude that he takes —and some attitude 
every man must take, be it only the attitude of 
unconcern and neglect —toward Jesus. Thus 
is it that the profoundly searching prophecy of 
Simeon persists in an incessant process of ful- 
fillment; and the thoughts of many hearts are 
even yet infallibly revealed. 
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Asif in order that woman not less than man, 
- or rather that both the two equal halves of the 
one whole humanity, should take part in salut- 
ing the infant Savior of the world, an aged 
widow also was present at the self-same mo- 
ment in the Temple, and she opened her mouth, 
along with Simeon — that is, in close sequel to 
him —in words not reported, concerning the 
child Jesus. Anna was this woman’s name; 
and her father’s name is also given, Phanuel, 
together with, further, the name of the tribe, 
Asher, to which she belonged. Anna is ex- 
pressly styled a prophetess; a personage, she 
must have been, well known to the habitual 
visitors at the Temple; for she made her home 


there, realizing for herself the blessing pro- | 
nounced by the Psalmist on those that ‘‘dwell”’ © 


in the house of the Lord. Connected with the 
extensive edifice called comprehensively the 
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Temple, and indeed architectually one with 
that, were many attached buildings that af- 
forded places of permanent residence for those 
engaged in the various services of the conse- 
crated spot. This is probably what, thirty 
years or so afterward, suggested to Jesus the 
form of his saying: ‘‘In my father’s house are 
many mansions.’? From her chosen abode in 
one of the many mansions belonging to her 
Heavenly Father’s house below, Anna the 
prophetess no doubt was soon after removed 
to take up her eternal residence in one of the 
many mansions belonging to her Heavenly 
Father’s house on high. There she has since 
been learning every hour something new con- 
cerning him of whom in her earthly old age » 
she faithfully spoke, according to her light, to 
all that were looking for the redemption of 


| Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BOY OF TWELVE. 


NLY one more story remains to be told 
() of that part of the life of Jesus which 
passed before his brief public career 
began. But that story is characteristic and 
beautiful. It is given us by Luke alone. 
“And the child grew and waxed strong, be- 
coming filled with wisdom; and the favor of 
God was upon him.’’ 

The foregoing scant information, repeated a 
few verses after in substance and almost in 
form, but hardly added to, is all that the frugal 
history of Iuke—no one else tells us any- 
thing —reports concerning the childhood of 
Jesus, in Nazareth of Galilee. Nazareth was, 
in its natural aspects, a lovely home for the 
boy. It was a busy hamlet of some size, nes- 
tled high among limestone hills, out of the sub- 
stance of which its houses, gleaming white in 
the Syrian sun, were built. Near was the great 
plain of Esdraelon rolling its waves of green, 
crested here and there with flowers of many 
hues, twenty miles or more away westward to 
the foot of Mount Carmel overlooking the sea. 
The slopes of the hills on which Nazareth lay 
were, no doubt, in the days of the childhood of 
Jesus, terraced to the summits, and rich with 
the fruits of laborious tilth. Galilee, through- 
out its whole extent, swarmed with people; and 
these could find their sustenance only as they 
industriously made the most of the natural re- 
sources of both the waters and the soil. ,The 
waters abounded with fish and the soil was 
generously responsive to culture. Esdraelon 
is one of the most fertile plains or valleys in 
the world. Its fertility seems literally inex- 
haustible. For thousands of years, apparently 





without the application of manures, it has gone 
on yielding its plenteous, its undiminishing, 
harvests of grain. The prodigal bounty of the 
soil, as if to show that its strength is more than ° 
any amount of merely useful labor can tire, 
frolics everywhere into flowers bright and 
beautiful and various beyond what the present 
writer remembers to have seen anywhere else 
in the world produced by the wild exuberance 
of nature. The hillsides round about are also 
gay in springtime with flowers. The voices of 
birds regale the ear, as the forms and colors of 
blossoms delight the eye. 

Amid such scenes and conditions of physical 
nature, the boyhood of Jesus was passed. Few 
traces, however, of influence on his character, 
from the outward world that immediately en- 
vironed him in his boyhood and youth, are to 
be recognized either in the words or the deeds 
of his manhood. The forms, it is true, under 
which he taught were in many instances 
affected by his own individual situation and 
experience in life. But that in him which in 
other men we should call by the name of gen- 
ius, or of mental and moral bent— that deep 
determining something, that basis of personal- 
ity, which constituted him what he was— re- 
mained to the last independent of any molding 
power from his circumstances. 

Of the influence ‘of his home life upon the 
boy, we know nothing; but we may with con- 
fidence conjecture much. The woman that 
could chant, in celebration of her choice by 
God to such motherhood as hers, the famous 
‘Magnificat’? of Mary—for by that name is 
sometimes called, from its commencing word 
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in the Latin, the psalm of praise and rejoicing 
recited by Mary in saluting Elizabeth — was 
certainly a mother that would train, and that 
could train, her son from his tenderest years in 
knowledge of the Scriptures. That psalm it- 
self is so much molded on Old Testament mod- 
els of thought and of expression, that some 
critics have even denied to it any originality. 
Wise critics will, on the contrary, find in it pre- 
cisely such human originality, and no other, as 
was fit to one like the author placed in a situa- 
tion like hers; while also finding in it a breath 
of different inspiration that could come only 
from heaven. 

Of the father we know little, but the little 
that we do know is all favorable to his charac- 
ter. If, as might seem, he was somewhat defi- 
cient in the stronger, more positive elements of 
manhood, such deficiency'did not in the least 
disqualify him for dealing wisely and well 
with a son like his, who needed neither correc- 
tion nor restraint. It could not but be that a 
devout believer such as Joseph was, would ‘be 
prepared to stand in a kind of awe before the 
boy, whom yet he felt providentially bound to 
bring up as if he were indeed — though he was 
not—his son, It is delightful, and at the same | 
awe-inspiring, to think of the child Jesus in 
that unique relation which such a child must 
necessarily hold to one like Joseph standing in 
the father’s place, while not the father. Doubt- 
less the divinity in Jesus was veiled sufficiently 
to Joseph, not to dazzle or to confound him. 





It was also, we must suppose, in some degree 
unconscious to the boy himself. At any rate, 
to whatever degree, great or little, hidden 
from being recognized by himself or by others, 
it certainly did not work to exempt Jesus from 
the duty of filial obedience. It is expressly 
told us that as to his parents, he was ‘‘ subject 
to them.’’ Meantime, as also it is expressly 
told us—and that this, and, with a single ex- 
ception, this only, should expressly be told us 
concerning his childhood, is worthy of note — 
meantime, “Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and men.”’ 
This is said by the evangelist, after he has said 
that the boy had entered, noticeably it must 
have been, upon a course of being ‘‘ filled with 
wisdom.’’ The increase spoken of would seem, 
therefore, to have been something much more 
than the ordinary advance in knowledge ob- 
servable in children, keeping pace with their 
years. It is strikingly characteristic of the 
strict sobriety of the narrative of Luke, that 
no marvelous stories are told by him to illus- 
trate his own strong general statement as to 
the mental proficiency of Jesus in his youth. 





The anecdote which constitutes the single ex- 
ception already mentioned to this abstinence 
on his part, is hardly an exception. 
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It comes out incidentally in the narrative, 
that Joseph and Mary were in the habit of 
making yearly pilgrimages’‘to Jerusalem at the 
time of the Passover. On one of these occa- 
sions, the boy Jesus, having reached the age of 
twelve years, and now perhaps for the first 
time since his infancy visiting Jerusalem, re- 
mained behind in the city, after his parents 
had started on their return way to Nazareth. 
The lad was not missed, until a day’s journey 
in the direction of home had been accomplished 
by the parents. There were, it appears, a con- 
siderable number of their kindred and neigh* 
bors, traveling with Joseph and Mary. The 
parents had supposed that their son was some- 
where in this company; and naturally they 
were much concerned when they found that 
he was not. They retraced their steps all the 
way back to the city. It was not till the third 
day —that is, probably the third day after the 
homeward start of the parents without their 
boy —that they discovered him. He was in 
the Temple, seated among the doctors of the 
law, hearing their discourse and asking them 
questions. Those that were present as wit- 
nesses of the scene were astonished at the Gali- 
lean lad’s evident intelligence. The parents 


‘themselves seem ‘to have been surprised by 


what they saw, quite as much as they were 
relieved and delighted. ‘They were amazed,”’ 
is the strong expression of Luke. Mary gave 
voice to their emotions. She gently chided 
her boy. ‘‘ Child,” said she, ‘‘ why didst thou 
thus deal with us? Behold, thy father and I 
sought thee sorrowing.”’ 

At first blush, our instinctive sympathies are 
with the mother in the case. We are tempted 
to feel that she had good ground for her tender 
reproof. It does not, on the face of it, look 
like quite a fair way of behavior for a dutiful 
son toward his parents. But Jesus in his reply 
admits no fault of conduct on his own part. 
He does not (so far as reported) express sympa- 
thetic regret at his parents’ sorrow on his be- 
half. He merely expresses a surprise which 
seems almost to retort a certain blame on Jo- 
seph and Mary. He says: ‘‘ How is it that ye 
sought me? [Why should you not have been 
clear where to find me?] Did ye not know 
that I must be in my Father’s house ?”’ 

Now, the fact that Jesus was sinless — this, 
by his own claim, not disputed even by his en- 
emies (‘‘ Which of you convinces me of sin?”? 
he asked them once, and they made no reply) 
—this fact obliges us to seek an explanation of 
his deportment on the present occasion. In 
the case of an ordinary twelve-year-old boy, 
we should not, without some adequate expla- 
nation to relieve his behavior, acquit him of 
blame if he should stay behind his parents 
in a strange city, they not knowing that he 
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purposed doing so, still less having given him 
their approval in such purpose. What justified 
conduct like this in Jesus? 

It is not necessary to suppose that there was 
any intentional, or even conscious, separation 
of himself from his parents on the part of Jesus. 
There may have been an innocent misunder- 
standing between the parents and the son as to 
the plan of the return. The parents perhaps 
assumed that the son knew what, in fact, he 
did not know, about the proposed time of the 

“start homeward. They were occupied, it may 
e, with necessary preparations, while the son 
repaired to the Temple, drawn by his instinct 
for ‘‘things divine.’”? The preparations com: 
plete, the start, we may conjecture, was made 
without attention on the parents’ part to the 
fact that their son was not among the company 
traveling with them. This might easily hap- 
pen amid the bustle.and confusion incident to 
the beginning of such a journey by such a 
number of persons. The boy meantime intent 
upon his object in the Temple, and not aware 
of what was: going on outside, stays hour after 
hour, until at last the dayisspent. His parents 
will know where to find him, he reflects, and 
his mind, filial at once toward God, his Heay- 
enly Father, and toward his Sotbiahs parents, 
abides in perfect peace. 

What has thus far been said, has been said 
independently of anything supernatural in the 
character of the boy Jesus, or in the consequent 
relation subsisting between him and his parents. 
But we cannot properly leave this important 
consideration out of account. And in view of 
this consideration, it is not too much to say, 
that zf fault was conimitted on either side, it 
was committed on the side of the parents rather 
than on the side of the son. Knowing, as those 
parents both of them knew, what the peculiar 
divine relation of Jesus was, having in addition 
observed, as they must have had abundant occa- 
sion to observe, through twelve years of that 
unique childhood in their son, what his tran- 
scendent character and mission were, they were 
bound to watch the signs of special impulse and 
development in their sinless child, and see to it 
that, so far as lay in their power, he should, in 
spiritual things, have his own way, unhindered 
and unchecked. In accordance with this obvi- 
ous duty on the parents’ part, the waiting, if 
any waiting on either side were needful to be 
done, should have ‘been rather done by them 
on their boy than by their boy on them, as far 
as concerned, for instance, the matter of deler- 
mining when he was to leave his business in his 
Fathers house. At any rate, the boy Jesus had 
a sense of a different, a paramount, obligation 
that might properly, upon occasion requiring 
it, transcend and override his obligation to his 
earthly parents. There should have been no 
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conflict between these two-obligations. Per- 
haps, in fact, there was none. But if, on the 
contrary, such conflict there was, the fault was 
not in him who rightly made the obligation to 
God greater. It was in those rather, if any 
such there were, who interposed their claim in 
preference to God’s. 

We cannot fail to see that there was some 
imputation, however slight, of reproach in the 
mother’s words to Jesus. We can as little fail 
to see that not only was there no confession 
following, from the son, of fault on his part, 
but instead there was such language used by 
him as may easily be understood to imply a 
certain sweet and gracious reflection of re- 
proach and blame upon the parents. Their 
fault —if they committed fault— perhaps lay 
in something deeper than either the mere ad- 
ministering to him of undeserved reproof, or 
the failure to know where they would be sure 
to find:their missing son. It may be that they 
had declined somewhat from the high spirit of 
faith and vision in which they began their re- 
lationship to Jesus before his birth and at his 
birth. We shall, as we proceed, come upon 
other occasions for observing Mary under some 
shadow of disapproval from her son. ‘‘ Blessed 
among women,’’ as she was, Mary seems not to 
have been always quite perfect before God. It © 
is even remarkable that, save only that tender 
commendation of Mary to John by the dying 
Savior on the cross, the Scripture gives no in- 
stance in which the Ideal Son speaks either to 
or of his mother otherwise than with some 
accompanying implication of blame. It seems 
like a rebuke beforehand of that false regard 
for Mary which was destined afterward ‘to 
reach the idolatrous excess of associating the 
Virgin Mother with the Divine Son himself— 
nay, sometimes of exalting her above the Son, 
in claim to human homage. 

‘‘And they understood not the saying which 
he spoke to them ’’—so Luke tells us, with 
reference to that question addressed to them 
by Jesus, “Did ye not know that it was need- 
ful for me to be in my Father’s house?’’? To 
us, at the end of nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tian history, lying luminous, to our backward- 
looking eyes, against the background of what 
we know Christ subsequently did, and said, 
and suffered, and was, it may seem, at first 
thought, strange that the parents of the youth- 
ful Jesus should have been at any loss to under- 
stand the purport of those words from their 
son, Had they forgotten the wonders in which 
he was born? Had they forgotten the solemn 
significance of the message brought them by 
the announcing angel? Had they forgotten 
what Simeon had said, and Anna, in the Tem- 
ple? Not altogether, certainly. But imagine 
the everyday routine of commonplace through 
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which their shut-in, laborious life was drawn 
out at Nazareth. Remember that other chil- 
dren were given them, as the years went by, to 
divide the parental care with Jesus. Consider 
that the preternatural character of this partic- 
ular child of theirs was meantime probably 
suspended in a kind of abeyance and uncon- 
sciousness, necessary in order to proper prep- 
aration on his part in secret for the work 
which — but not before the fullness of his time 
was come —he should accomplish in the face 
of the world. Take all these things duly into 
account, and nothing assuredly will seem more 
likely, than that, in the course of such experi- 
ence on the part of the parents, and of such 
divinely purposed, though, it may be, uncon- 
scious, hiding of itself, on the part of the son, 
the parents’ impression of what had passed 
mysteriously so long before should have grown 
gradually somewhat obscure and dim to them; 
at least should have ceased to exercise a pres- 
ent and vivid influence on their habitual ways 
of regarding their boy. 

The New Testament idyls of the birth, the 
infancy, the boyhood, of Jesus —they are beau- 
tiful, but do they answer to realities? Are 
they truth, or are they poetry? But there is 
a different alternative. Are they perhaps both 
truth and poetry? Both, let us confidently 
reply. These idyls are truth,.and the truth 
which they are, is poetry. It would have been 
strange, indeed — nay, but it would have been 
inadmissibly strange —if such a life as that of 
Jesus, ending in such a death as his, then fol- 
lowed by such‘a resurrection, should oft have 
begun with miracle. That, were it once sup- 
posed as true, would be an occasion of doubt 
and misgiving with regard to the alleged facts 
of all the after history. The miracle of the life, 
the character, the, death, the resurrection, of 
Jesus may be said almost to require miracle 
preceding, attending, following, his birth; it 
may certainly be said to make such miracle in 
the highest degree probable. 

But observe how little, after all, is the meas- 
ure of the miracle that contented the divine 
requirement — how little, that is to say, addi- 
tional to the one chief miracle of all, the mir- 
acle of God’s becoming man. The fact of that 
miracle granted, the me/hod of the miracle 
followed strictly as a matter of course. There 
was no other method even conceivable to men. 
But, devyond the miracle, confessed to be stu- 
pendous, of the divine incarnation itself, how 
marvelous the paucity of things marvelous in 
the narrative of the beginning of Christ’s life 
on earth! There is no extravagance here, no 
ostentation, no excess. All is divinely moder- 
ate and restrained. And, besides the quantity 
of the demonstration, so limited, consider the 
quality of it— how exquisitely adapted, how 
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simple, how beautiful! Human invention 
would not have satisfied itself so easily. Wit- 


ness the bizarre extravagances of the parallel 
Buddhist legends.. Witness the rejected, riot- 
ous mythologies of the apocryphal so-called 
‘‘Gospels of the Infancy.’’ Those are things 
such as the unchecked, unguided human imag- 
ination produces. The New Testament idyls 
are history. Thus only are explained their ex- 
istence, their frugality in number, their moder- 
ation of tone, their simplicity, their fitness, 
and their beauty, their indestructible, their 
invulnerable, life. 


EIGHTEEN SILENT YEARS. 


A blank page, or rather a page blank except 
for an inscription on it of these words only: 
‘““He was subject to them ’”’ [his parents] and, 
“Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and men,’’ would be the fit- 
ting chapter in this history to cover the next 
eighteen years of the most memorable human 
life ever lived on earth. There exists in the 
record such a gap of absolute silence and mys- 
tery that it is strange that the myth-makers 
have never sought to fill it up with their fic- 
tions. We have apocryphal ‘Gospels of the 
Infancy’ of Jesus still extant, written no one 
knows exactly when. We have apocryphal 
‘“‘Acts’’? in abundance. But there have been, 
so far as the present writer knows, no attempts 
on the part of myth-makers to bridge over with 
the fabrications of fancy the historical chasm 
which yawns, vacant and mysterious, between 
the twelfth year of Jesus and his thirtieth. We 
suppose, indeed with probability, that Jesus 
learned and practiced the trade of his father, 
that of a worker in wood. We idealize about 
it, and say, ‘‘ How faithfully, how fairly, with 
what industry, with what cheer, with what 
skill, that Perfect Man must have wrought !’’ 
Safe idealization, no doubt; but perhaps after 
all the most reverent way, and the wisest, the 
most wholesome, and in every respect the best, 
is to leave the entire interval as Scripture leaves 
it, impressively voiceless. 

The few following extracts from the books of 
myth that were written early, some of them, 
perhaps, from 1,700 to 1,800 years ago, about 
Jesus the boy, may serve instructively to hint 
what sort of stories might have been produced 
concerning the youth of Jesus, had the imagi- 
nation of man set itself to the work of supply- 
ing the void in history which marks the period 
referred to. These fictions need no comment. 
The contrast between them and the historical 
accounts of the New Testament, is in its bare 
self stronger than any rhetoric of remark could 
make it. 

The so-called ‘‘ First Gospel of the Infancy 
of Jesus Christ’? expands the account furnished 
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by Luke of the boy Jesus in the Temple into 
arid and idle extravagances like the following: 

““When a certain astronomer, who was pres- 
ent, asked the Lord Jesus whether he had 
' studied astronomy, the Lord Jesus replied, and 
told him the number of the spheres and heavy- 
enly bodies, as also their triangular, square, 
and sextile aspect; their progressive and retro- 
grade motion; their size, and several prognosti- 
cations; and other things, which the reason of 
man had never discovered. 

‘There was also among them a philosopher, 
well skilled in physic and natural philosophy, 
who asked the Lord Jesus whether he had 
studied physic. He replied, and explained to 
him physics and metaphysics, also those things 
which were above and below the power of na- 
ture; the powers also of the body, its humors 
and their effects; also the number of its mem- 
bers, and bones, veins, arteries, and nerves; the 
several constitutions of the body, hot and dry, 
cold and moist, and the tendencies of them; 
how the soul operated upon the body; what 
its various sensations and faculties were; the 
faculty of speaking, anger, desire; and lastly, 
the manner of its composition and dissolution; 
and other things, which the understanding of 
no creature had ever reached.”’ 

The same ‘‘Gospel of the Infancy,” in an 
earlier chapter, has the following to tell about 
the part which the boy Jesus took in helping 
Joseph at his trade: 

‘‘And Joseph, wheresoever he went in the 
city, took the Lord Jesus with him, where he 
was sent for to work, to make gates, or milk- 
pails, or sieves, or boxes; the Lord Jesus was 
with him, wheresoever he went. And as often 
as Joseph had anything in his work to make 
longer or shorter, or wider or narrower, the 
Lord Jesus would stretch his hands towards it. 
And presently it became as Joseph would have 
it. So that he had no need to finish anything 
with his own hands, for he was not very skill- 
ful at his carpenter’s trade.” 

“‘Thomas’ Gospel of the Infancy’? has the 
following: ‘‘When the child Jesus was five 
years of age, and there had been a shower of 
rain, which was now over, Jesus was playing 
with other Hebrew boys by a running stream; 
and the water, running over the banks, stood 
in little lakes; but the waters instantly became 
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clear and useful again; he having smote them 
only by his word, they readily obeyed him. 
Then he took from the bank of the stream 
some soft clay, and formed out of it twelve spar- 
rows; and there were other boys playing with 
him. But a certain Jew, seeing the things which 
he was doing, namely, his forming clay into the 
figures of sparrows on the sabbath day, went 
presently away, and told his father Joseph, and 
said, Behold, thy boy is playing by the river 
side, and has taken clay, and formed it into 
twelve sparrows, and profaneth the sabbath. 
Then Joseph came to the place where he was, 
and when he saw him, called to him, and said, 
Why doest thou that which it is not lawful to 
do on the sabbath day? Then Jesus, clapping 
together the palms of his hands, called to the» 
sparrows, and said to them, Go, fly away; and 
while ye live remember me. So the sparrows 
fled away, making a noise.’’ 

Also the following: ‘‘ Another time Jesus 
went forth into the street, and a boy, running 
by, rushed upon his shoulder; at which Jesus, 
being angry, said to him, Thou shalt go no far- 
ther. And he instantly fell down dead; which 
when some persons saw, they said, Where was 
this boy born, that everything which he says 
presently cometh to pass? Then the parents 
of the dead boy, going to Joseph, complained, 
saying, You are not fit to live with us in our 
city, having such a boy as that: either teach 
him that he bless, and not curse, or else depart 
hence with him, for he kills our children. 

“Then Joseph, calling the boy Jesus by him- 
self, instructed him, saying, Why doest thou 
such things to injure the people, so that they 
hate us and persecute us? But Jesus replied, 
I know that what thou sayeth is not of thy- 
self, but for thy sake I will say nothing; but 
they who have said these things to thee, shall 
suffer everlasting punishment. And immedi- 
ately they who had accused him became blind.” 

Who that wisely loves either truth or poetry 
would not prefer, to puerilities and blasphe- 
mies such as the foregoing, the eighteen silent 
years that the New Testament history of Jesus 
leaves us, stretching unbroken between the 
twelve-year-old boy’s appearance in the Temple 
and the going forth to be baptized by John of 
the young man of thirty, ready now for the 
self-sacrifice of his life and his death ? 


CHAPTER IV. 
A VOICE. 


HE Voice was that of Elizabeth’s son, 
John, the cousin of Jesus. ‘‘John the 
Baptist’’ is the historic name by which 

he is known — ‘‘the Baptist’? being a designa- 
tion equivalent to ‘‘the Baptizer.’”’ Baptizing 
was the conspicuous visible feature of the work 
that he performed. 

There is no other great active figure, in his- 
tory at once so distinct, so striking, so heroic, 
so noble, and, in the details of his character 
and career, so little known, as John the Baptist. 
We have the highest authority that ever ut- 
tered itself in human speech, for pronouncing 
this Hebrew prophet the peer of any man 
whatsoever that, up to his time, had arisen 
anywhere on earth in any age of the world. 
“Verily I say unto you,’’ said Jesus, in 
that solemn form of asseveration which from 
those lips became so incomparably impressive, 
“among them that are born of women there 
hath not arisen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist.”? What other human being had ever, by 
name, a testimony to his comparative rank of 
greatness among his fellows, worthy to be 
ouce mentioned as parallel to that ?. 

How suddenly this commanding human fig- 
ure strides forth out of absolute obscurity into 
the broad blaze of publicity —a publicity as 
illuminating as ever yet shone briefly and bril- 
liantly about any man in the whole course of 
history! ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand,’ cries the Voice abruptly aloud; 
and, from end to end, as from side to side, the 
land rings again with the tones of the message. 
The aspect and habit of the crier accorded with 
the peremptory purport of the cry. His rai- 
_ment was woven of camel’s hair, and he wore a 
girdle of leather about his loins. He fed on 
locusts and wild honey. He made his haunt 
the uninhabited wilderness of Judea; and it was 
there that he lifted up his voice. ‘The voice 
of one crying in the wilderness,’’ was his own 
description of himself, taken out of Isaiah the 
prophet. Out of the same prophet, John took 
also the words of the cry: 

““Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight.” 

The phrase was different, but the sense was 
the same as when the summons had its other 
form, ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.”’? In the one case, it was the kingdom 
approaching; in the other, the King. The lan- 
guage is the language of one performing the 
part of a forerunner. Even yet in the East, 
important personages driving with some cere- 
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mony through the streets are preceded at a 
little interval by young men strikingly dressed 
who keep up, panting, but proud of their office, 
a rapid run in advance of the equipages of their 
masters, crying out, as they go, a shrill, ringing, 
imperious warning-to everybody in the way to 
prepare a broad clear passage for the great ones 
coming. Such is the imagery under which 
John the Baptist is presented — under which he 
presents himself—as a ‘‘ forerunner,’”’ announc- 
ing to men the nearing advent of ‘‘ the Lord.”’ 
That Lord was Jesus— now about to take up his 
vocation as the promised, the long-expected, 
Messiah. But this, John himself did not yet 
seem exactly to know. Indeed, at times he 
seems almost literally a Voice, rather than an 
Intelligence, in respect to the message that he 
bore. The great heart that he was—great, 
self-postponing, self-effacing heart! Never a 
repining word out of his mouth! Never a syl- 
lable to imply that he felt it a hardship to be 
himself only a forerunner, while another than 
he was the one chosen to be the King! ‘‘ There 
cometh after me he that is mightier than I, 
the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to 
stoop down and unloose.’’ How willingly that 
‘‘burning and shining light ’’ paled away and 
lost itself in the splendor of the sun, which, 
as the morning-star, he heralded! All praise 
and honor to John, the solemn, the joyful, 
self-effacer ! 

Such a Voice as he did not need to go to the 
multitude in order to be heard. .The multitude 
came instead to him to hear. The wilderness 
was suddenly populous; for in the strong lan- 
guage of evangelist Matthew, ‘‘ There went out 
unto him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the 
region round about Jordan.’’ It must have 
been a remarkable movement and concourse of 
people. They came to hear; they heard, and 
were baptized. The place of the baptizing was 
the river Jordan. Those baptized accompa- 
nied this, their act of obedience to the summons 
of John, with a confession of their sins. But 
among the thousands on thousands that thus 
thronged to the baptism of John, there came 
one offering himself for the rite who had no 
sins to confess. The stern Baptist was stag- 
gered. He did not afterward flinch before 
Herod the tetrarch; although, in confronting 
that tyrant with bold denunciation of his sins 
and his crimes, he took the risk of going, as 
indeed he went, to prison and to death, for his 
fidelity. But before this comer to his baptism 
John was abashed. It was his own cousin that 
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came, his cousin and his junior; but still he was 
abashed. 

The new comer was from Galilee, from Naz- 
areth. It was Jesus. The Baptist expostulated. 
‘‘T have need to be baptized of thee,’ he said, 
‘‘and comest thou to me?’’ Whether John 
had had previous personal acquaintance with 
Jesus, we have no means of knowing. As to 
what, if it be supposed that he had, was his 
previous impression concerning his kinsman, 
we are equally ignorant. It may be that now 
first, at this moment, so pregnant, was borne 
from above into the soul of the Baptist a sense 
divine of the extraordinary character and mis- 
sion of his cousin. Some such sudden revela- 
tion perhaps it was, unlooked-for, surprising, 
that led him to utter his almost involuntary 
words of deprecation to Jesus. It must have 
awed the beholders, when they saw a man that 
awed everyone else, now himself thus awed in 
the presence of an. applicant for his baptism. 
But with that meekness of majesty, that maj- 
esty of meekness, which characterized Jesus, 
he made his reassuring reply. ‘‘Suffer it now,” 
he said; ‘‘for thus it becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness.’? ‘‘Us’’! It was not often that 
Jesus, in his recorded discourse, joined himself 
with any other man by saying ‘‘ we,” “our,” 
‘us.’? But he did so on the present occasion. 
It was a noble recognition of John, as joined 
in a kind of transcendent partnership with 
himself. John, having performed his needful 
act of self-postponing homage thus rendered 
as to his Lord, made no further pause or objec- 
tion. His humility was the true humility of 
immediate obedience. He baptized Jesus in 
the stream of the Jordan. It was almost as if 
in prefiguration of the death that the one thus 
baptized would so soon accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem. ‘‘I have a baptism to be baptized with,” 
Jesus solemnly said once, in prospect of his 
then imminent obedience unto death. The 
language was remarkable. It is not unlikely 
that, in being baptized by John, Jesus had 
some premonition in his soul of this symbolic 
and prophetic meaning hidden in the act. The 
act, so far as his own part in it was concerned, 
was at least, in speaking emblem, a whole 
dedication of himself to the work that he was 
to do. 

Such an occurrence as this on earth could 
not pass without divine demonstration of some 
sort from heaven. That which in fact hap- 
pened is very briefly, very unostentatiously, 
described. It was august in its simplicity, its 
fitness, its sufficiency. The exact point at 
which it occurred was when Jesus, having been 
baptized, was coming out of the water; that 
is, when this great act of obedience and self- 
dedication on his part was freshly complete. 
The heavens were opened. The visible phe- 
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nomenon was a striking ‘part of the occur- 
rence. Mark, the graphic evangelist, says, 
‘“‘rent asunder,’ instead of, more quietly, 
‘“‘opened.”” This suggests a rupture of the 
sky —a ‘‘kindly rupture,’’ to use Milton’s 
phrase applied by him to something far differ- 
ent, it must certainly have been; while yet 
an act of parting visible and noticeable to a 
qualified observer. 

‘© qualified observer,” let it be remarked; 
for it seems not clear that anyone saw this 
phenomenon but Jesus himself. The statement 
of Matthew is that ‘‘the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw.’’ He saw yet another 
phenomenon not less remarkable than the rup- _ 
ture of the sky. Mark says that ‘‘ he saw the 
heavens rent asunder and,’’ with that rending 
asunder of the heavens, the same sequel as the 
one described by Matthew. Only Luke uses 
language which might imply that others than 
Jesus himself saw these extraordinary phenom- 
ena; he says simply, in general terms, ‘“ the 
heaven was opened,’’ adding, however, in de- 
scription, the interesting point that Jesus was 
“praying’’ at the moment when these things 
took place. John, it should be noted, John the 
Evangelist, reports John the Baptist as saying 
afterward, ‘‘I have beheld.’’ So that John at 
least, the baptizer, along with Jesus the bap- 
tized, saw what immediately succeeded the 
sublime celestial phenomenon of the sky open- 
ing over that unique baptismal scene. And 
this is what succeeded, told in the words of 
John the Baptist: ‘‘I have beheld the Spirit 
descending as a dove out of heaven; and it 
abode upon him” [Jesus]. That heaven-de- 
scended dove, symbolic of the Spirit, was to be 
a sign from God to John, indicating that he on 
whom it alighted was the Coming One. It 
was, John says, for the purpose of making 
manifest to Israel the promised Messiah — 
“the Son of God,’’ as John here calls him — 
that he himself came baptizing in water. He 
that should come after would baptize in the 
Holy Spirit instead. 

But there was something more than has yet 
been described, in that amazing demonstration 
from heaven... The ear was appealed to, as well 
as the eye. A voice came out of the heavens: 
“Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well 
pleased.’? Thus Mark and Luke report that 
audible voice from heaven; in form, as if it 
directly addressed Jesus himself. Matthew 
gives it a turn, as if it were addressed to by- 
standers and observers; or, as if it was intended 
for assurance to John, at least, not less than to 
Jesus. It is possible, indeed, that both forms 
of speech were used. But it seems more likely 
that here is an example in the Gospels of that 
freedom from rigid regard for non-essential 
details, which to wise readers of history always 
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seems confirmatory, rather than destructive, 
of the substantial trustworthiness of parallel 
narratives. 

The baptism of Jesus, constituting his solemn 
inauguration to the Messianic office, was now 
accomplished, with the accompaniment of those 
awful and beautiful signs from heaven which 
have been described. At the.same moment 
was mainly accomplished John’s brief mission 
of forerunner to Jesus; for the Messiah was 
now ‘‘made manifest to Israel.’ His earthly 
career. would henceforth hasten to its tragic 
conclusion.. But there remained to John a 
period of continued testimony on behalf of the 
manifested Messiah, followed by.a moment of 
pathetic suspense and doubt. To Jesus, before 
the commencing of his public activity, there 
remained a period of mysterious trial. 


, 


THE TEMPTATION. 


An event so momentous in the history of the 
world—of the moral universe, we may say 
—as the open induction into office, with at- 
testation from heaven, of one solemnly under- 
taking to be champion of humanity, to be 
Redeemer of men, to be Destroyer of death 
and of him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil —this obviously could not fail to 
attract the attention and the presence of any 
adversary to the purpose in view who might at 
once have knowledge of the fact and be able to 
come and observe what happened in person. 
Such an adversary there was, and the name by 
which he is known is ‘‘ the devil.’”’ We need 
not doubt that the devil was present at the 
baptism of Jesus. The event took place on 
earth; but it was witnessed both from heaven 
and from hell. 

The period of mysterious trial that after his 
baptism immediately followed to Jesus, pre- 
sents one of the profoundest problems in the 
whole Gospel history. Read Matthew’s plain, 
brief statement of fact: ‘‘ Then was Jesus led 
up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil.’? No interval apparently 
elapsed between the baptism and this Spirit- 
led resort of Jesus to the wilderness. Mark 
uses his favorite adverb, and says that what is 
thus narrated happened ‘“‘straightway.’’ At 
another point he varies slightly from Matthew, 
choosing a strangely vivid different word. He 
says, ‘‘ The Spirit driveth him.”’ 

If the statement of the evangelists were that 
_ the Spirit urged Jesus into the wilderness — 
this, and nothing more —it would seem easier 
to understand. Some wonder it still might 
occasion that the Messiah should thus begin 
his public ministry by hiding himself. But we 
should say, ‘‘ Doubtless he retired for a season 
‘of lonely meditation, self-examination, and 
prayer.’’ If the statement were double instead 
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of single, if it read that Jesus was led by the 
Spirit into the wilderness, aud the devil there 
tempted him, that, again, would be.a less 
difficult problem than the one which actually 
confronts us. But he was led thither by the 
Spirit for the devil to tempt him. The prob- 
lem could hardly be more difficult. 

What is the meaning of the narrative? What 
was the purpose of the things narrated?) We 
shall be in a better position for answering 
these questions when we have the whole of 
the narrative before us. 

The experience of Jesus in the wilderness 
began with a long fast —a fast of forty days 
and forty nights. It used to be objected by 
skeptics that such a fast was impossible; that 
no man could live so long without food. We 
know now that men have lived even longer 
than that without either food or drink. But 
in the case of Jesus, there is no reason for 
seeking to escape the supposition of miracle. 
In fact, it is expressly told us by both Matthew 
and Mark that, on this occasion, a miracle 
occurred; for the angels ministered unto him. 
It is safe to say that never, up to that time, 
had the angels performed their ministering 
office with equal delight. The word translated 
‘‘ministered ’’ is to be understood as implying 
that the angels brought food to the Lord. 

The temptation from the devil that was suf- 
fered by Jesus during the forty days’ fast, is 
left unrelated, unhinted, by the evangelists. It 
is not expressly stated that Jesus, throughout 
this whole experience of his, was without hu- 
man companionship. But such, no doubt, is 
the meaning. ‘‘ He was with the wild beasts,”’ 
says Mark. That lonely wrestle with Satan, 
prolonged through forty days and forty nights 
of fasting! Was it also sleepless? What 
were the incidents of. it? No one knows. 
Jesus seems not to have felt the need of food 
to sustain him. But at the end of the forty 
days — not till then — he hungered. 

It was while he was in this state of conscious 
craving for food that the first recorded tempta- 
tion from Satan befell him. ‘‘ The tempter ’’— 
for so Matthew here names the mysterious 
being alluded to, but Luke still calls him ‘‘the 
devil’? —‘‘came and said unto him.” This 
form of expression seems to imply that the 
presence and urgency of the devil intermitted 
at times. Thé tempter perhaps withdrew now 
and again to meditate some changed mode of 
assault. The first expedient was adapted to 
the perceived condition of Jesus. In what 
form the devil appeared, or whether in any 
visible form; with what voice he spoke, or 
whether with any audible voice, we are not 
informed, nor need we ask or conjecture. He 
‘(said ’??—that is, he intelligibly conveyed 
somehow to Jesus this meaning: ‘‘If thou art 
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the Son of God’’— ‘‘Son of God,’’ Satan had 
no doubt heard pronounced from heaven as the 
name of his adversary — ‘‘ If thou art the Son 
of God, command that these stones become 
loaves of bread.’? The wilderness of Judea, a 
desolate region lying southeast of Jerusalem, 
abounds with stones. Many of these are flat, 
not unlike in shape the thin outrolled loaves 
in which the Syrians bake their bread. The 
suggestion. was a not unnatural one. Those 
stones, by a mere miraculous word from the 
mouth of the Son of God, might be changed 
into loaves of bread. Not an instant’s lodg- 
ment did the impious suggestion gain in the 
breast of Jesus. If miracle could sustain him 
through stones made bread, equally could mir- 
acle sustain him without the intervention of 
bread, however produced or provided. The re- 
ply was prompt, and it was drawn from Scrip- 
ture:. “It is written, man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.’? This was 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘I do not depend on 
bread for life; I live directly from God.’ 

The temptation was in effect a temptation to 
forsake God, by ceasing to trust him. Jesus 
was there in the wilderness not on his own er- 
rand, but on God’s. He had put himself in 
God’s hands, in the very act of going. In 
truth, he not so much wen, as ‘‘ was led.’ It 
was not time yet, it never would be time to 
Jesus, to take himself out of God’s hands. 

There was no use discussing with one that 
could answer, and that would answer, like that; 
and Satan did not press his point. He tried a 
fresh expedient. He took Jesus away from the 
wilderness into the Holy City, and there sta- 
tioned him aloft on the pinnacle of the Temple. 
Just what this station was, has been much ques- 
tioned. Weneed not trouble ourselves to settle 
the point. It was a station of great height, 
perhaps looking down a sheer wall of rock ma- 
sonry into the depths of Kedron valley below. 
Satan seems to have taken his cue for the par- 
ticular temptation now proposed to Jesus from 
the spirit of the reply with which he himself 
had just been met and foiled. The tempter 
said to himself, ‘‘ This enemy of mine makes a 
great point of ¢rust. I will offer him a chance 
to exercise his favorite virtue. He loves Scrip- 
ture, it seems; I will recommend my proposal 
with atext.’’ ‘If thou art the Son of God,” 
said he to Jesus, ‘‘fling thyself down from 
hence; for it is written, ‘He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee, to guard thee’; 
and, ‘On their hands they shall bear thee up, 
lest haply thou dash thy foot against a stone.’ ”’ 
If this temptation succeeded, Jesus would com- 
mit the sin of presumption. And amy sin 
whatsoever from him would answer the pur- 
pose of the tempter. For no one could be a 
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Savior from sin who was himself a sinner. 
‘Again it is written,’ said Jesus to Satan 
‘thou shalt not ¢empt the Lord thy God.” 
This time, also, Satan tried to parley. Crest- 
fallen he must have been: but he had one mas- 
ter stroke in reserve. He took Jesus with him 
to the summit of an ‘exceeding high moun- 
tain’? and thence showed him in a moment of 
time all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them. How Jesus was thus trans- 
ported, what the ‘‘ exceeding high mountain” 
was, what means were used for the world-wide 
panoramic display—the ‘‘show”? may have 
been a mere show, or ocular illusion — whether 
the glory of the kingdoms was expatiated upon 


to the ear, as well as flashed in vision on the > 


eye—these are questions that have much 
tempted conjecture; but we shall here pass 
them in silence. 

The existence, the activity, the knowledge, 
the power, of a spiritual being such as the devil 
is represented in Scripture to be, may well 
stagger and confound us; but that there is a 
living and dreadful personal reality correspond- 
ing, cannot be doubted by anyone who is will- 
ing to understand the language of the Bible in 
its obviously intended meaning, and to accept 


its statements, thus understood, as true. With. 


the reality of the devil of Scripture supposed, 
the present narrative becomes entirely credible 
—credible, observe, but by no means, there- 
fore, at all the more comprehensible. Compre- 
hensible to us, it probably never will be. But 
it is perfectly reasonable to say that, let the 
matter be wisely considered, the fact of a signal 
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to believe than it would be to disbelieve it. 
Granted the existence of a person like the 
devil, it follows, with the force of demon- 
stration, that he certainly would summon all 
his power and all his craft, and this, in one 
concentrated and supreme exertion, promptly 
put forth, against a recognized adversary like 
Jesus. Satan, we may be sure, waited only to 
be certain who his predestined adversary was, 
to attempt that adversary’s overthrow. And 
perhaps the Holy Spirit resident in Jesus urged 
him into the wilderness, only in order that he 
might ¢here endure his inevitable temptation 
from Satan —there, rather than elsewhere. It 
should be a duel, with no witnesses, no seconds, 
on either side; a long and deadly grapple joined 
between the two combatants alone. 

The privilege and power of Satan were for- 
midable, were tremendous. He seems to have 
been denied nothing in the way of what might 
be called outward or material resource. He 
could apparently do with Jesus what he would, 
only so as not to touch his soul within him in 
any way except in the way of proffered bribe 
and inducement. He has now rapt on high the 
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alleged Son of God, the predicted Savior of 
men, to a mountain-top whence, through some 
optic effect not described, the kingdoms of the 
world with their glory are subject, or seem 
subject, to view. He dilates vauntingly on the 
spectacle, claims that all is his own to bestow, 
and dazzlingly offers to lavish all upon Jesus 
on a single condition — which he names. Now, 
we are likely to mistake. This is not to be 
regarded as a boastful offer of Satan’s that he 
could not make good. It was not simple brag- 
gadocio on his part. The lie that was in the 
offer was not the open lie of an utterly false 
claim from Satan to power which he did not 
possess. It is mysteriously true that, in a cer- 
tain sense, the lordship of the world was in- 
deed his own. Jesus himself does not scruple 
to call Satan the “‘ prince of this world.’”? The 
lie in the tempter’s words was a covered lie. 
It lay hidden in the suggestion, the impli- 
cation, that such a kingdom of the world as 
Satan could bestow, was the kingdom that 





Jesus came to win. The idea was a specious 
one. The alternative virtually presented to” 
Jesus was—kingdom through suffering, and 
shame, and death, after long delay (compare 
that notable expression in Scripture, ‘‘the 
kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ’’); or, 
kingdom at once, with no cost at all to him- 
self. No cost excepit— 

Except what? Why, only a form, a gesture, 
a posture. The soul need take no part in it. 
It was something purely outward. Jesus had 
merely to acknowledge the giver of the king- 





dom by an act befitting a loyal liege. He was 
but to fall down, in oriental obeisance, at the 
feet of the bestower. That was all. It was 
the work of an instant. A bow, a prostration, 
and the world at once was his—that world 
which he had come so painfully to win. ‘‘It 
hath been delivered unto me,’’ so Satan quite 
untruthfully asserted; ‘‘and to whomsoever I 
will, I give it. If thou, therefore, wilt worship 
before me, it shall all be thine.’’ The tempter 
got his answer with no pause from the tempted. 
It came, like the previous answers, in terms of 
Scripture: ‘‘It is written, Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.’ But in this third, case there was a 
preface. ‘‘Get thee hence, Satan,” Jesus first 
said; as if now he inwardly felt sure, and was 
quite ready to announce, that the tempter had 
stretched the full length of his tether. There- 
upon Satan withdrew, and Jesus was left alone 
once more, But not long alone; for behold, 
angels came and ministered unto him. Fitter 
companionship for this meek conqueror, than 
the ‘‘ wild beasts’? that had surrounded him 
before! Luke adds the mysterious clause, ‘‘ for 
a season,’’ to his statement that Satan departed 





from Jesus. Jesus, just before he suffered in 
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the garden, said pregnantly, ‘‘The prince of 
this' world cometh.’ The ‘season’? during 
which he should enjoy exemption from the ac- 
cess of Satan was perhaps then, and not till 
then, concluded. To his announcement that 
Satan was coming, Jesus added the calm, confi- 
dent words, ‘‘and hath nothing in me.’ Satan 
never had anything in Jesus. There was noth- 
ing ever in that holy breast that for an instant 
responded, even doubtfully, to the instigations 
of the deyil. The ‘‘temptation,’’ so-called, 
was wholly from without. It never got en- 
trance — never so much as a hair’s breadth of 
foothold or vantage-grouind — on the threshold 
of the Savior’s mind. It was not, therefore, 
temptation, as we often understand temptation 
in reference to ourselves. It was simply a put- 
ting to proof. Satan did not, and he could 
not, induce Jesus to waver one instant uncer- 
tainly on a razor’s edge of indecision between 
the right and the wrong. That would have 
been to Jesus failure and sin. To shake, to 
overthrow, the constancy of Jesus in goodness, 
was what Satan endeavored and hoped. What 
he succeeded in bringing to pass, was the fur- 
nishing to Jesus of supreme opportunity to 
show himself proof against the tempter’s ut- 
most efforts. It was, Luke says, ‘‘ when the 
devil had completed every temptation ’’ — that 
is, every resource at his command for putting 
his antagonist to the test—that he departed 
from Jesus, ‘‘for a season.”’ 

But we are not to infer that though there was 
no temptation to Jesus, in the sense of tempta- 
tion responded to with some inclination on the 
part of the tempted to yield, there was, there- 
fore, no struggle, no conflict, to the Son of God 
in the wilderness. A struggle, an agony, there 
was, and one indescribably dreadful; the more 
dreadful that the holiness of the tempted was 
such as to make hopeless the success of the 
tempter. The agony consisted in having to 
bear the nearness, the conscious contact, the 
permitted obtrusion, of the Evil One. -The 
Holy One loathed the Evil One with inconceiy- 
able loathing; but he had to endure him — had 
to suffer his ways with him. It was only by 
actually overpowering him, in every permitted 
attempt of his upon himself, that Jesus could 
rid his hateful enemy away—such was the 
necessary condition of his office as Savior; and 
then the relief and riddance was but ‘for a 
season.’’ It was perhaps the indelibly branded 
recollection of his own frightful experience in 
the wilderness which inspired to Jesus that 
petition given by him to his disciples, ‘‘ lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the Evil One.’’ There was a last pathetic 
echo of the same sentiment in the words of 
the Sufferer in the garden, then uttered when 
his ‘‘season’’ of reprieve was over from the 
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visiting of Satan, ‘‘ Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation.”’ 

The great Christian poet, Milton, thought 
the temptation a part important enough in the 
work of Jesus on earth to justify him in mak- 
ing that. the sole subject of his poem, the 
“‘Paradise Regained’’—as if paradise were 
regained for men by the mere successful resist- 
ance of our Champion to the efforts put forth 
by Satin to seduce him from perfect obedience. 
That is no doubt a view misleading by excess 
and disproportion. But the temptation of 
Jesus is in truth a topic of immeasurable mo- 
ment. It is of the utmost consequence that we 
do not make the mistake of thinking vitally 
wrong about it. The narrative of it must have 
come, in the first instance, from the mouth of 
Jesus himself. No one else knew the facts of the 
history. Matthew gives us the fullest account 
of it all, and Matthew was an apostle. There 
was to him no motive for telling the story oth- 
erwise than exactly as he himself was told it. 
And, for any capital task like this narration, he 
was promised by Jesus every assistance needed 
from that Spirit who should lead the apostles 
into all truth. The form, therefore, in which 
the narrative of Scripture exists, is doubtless 
approximately the same as that in which it 
issued first from the lips of the Lord. It is not 
necessary that we should completely under- 
stand the story; but it zs of the highest im- 
portance that we should loyally believe it. Let 
us not seek to volatilize it away with ingenious 
explanation. It is far better not to explain, 
than to explain amiss. 

The tempter was a real person —a person of 
indefinite knowledge, of indefinite cunning, of 
_ indefinite power. What he did consisted of 
real acts; what he ‘said’? consisted of real 
suggestions intelligibly conveyed. Acts and 
sayings, both alike, were from without—that 
is, they did not originate within the mind, or 
within the imagination, of Jesus. They were 
not hallucinations; they were not impressions. 
They were realities of some sort; and realities 
not self-begotten on the part of Jesus himself. 
So much is certainly implied in the narrative; 
unless we explain the narrative in a manner to 
explain it away. As for the difficulties, magni. 
fied or distorted into impossibilities, that the 
case involves — these, perhaps, are of our own 
creating. When we know more than we know 
now of that world which we call the world of 
matter, then, perhaps, we shall know what we 
do know—or think we know—very differ- 
ently. Jesus once said a deep thing to certain 
men that raised cavils about what he taught. 
‘Ye do err,” said he, ‘‘ not knowing the Scrip- 
tures nor the power of God.” Let us not 
underrate the power of God. And let us not 
be over sure that we know the Scriptures; we 








SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TEMPTATION. 


may, quite unawares, be explaining them amiss. 
It is safer sometimes simply to believe. We 
assuredly shall not share the victory which 
Jesus achieved, and achieved for us, over the 
devil, if we fail even to believe that he achieved 
such a victory. Our partnership with him in it 
must be a partnership of faith. 

We know from Scripture that Jesus was put 
to proof at all points exactly as his human 
brethren are. And perhaps every form of temp- 
tation that can befall any child of Adam was 
fairly represented in the threefold test with 
which Satan was permitted to ply the Savior 
in the wilderness. Fleshly lust, spiritual pride, 
love of the world—what temptation to sin is 
there that does not appeal to one or other of 
these three principles in our sinful human 
nature? And these three principles are the 
ones desperately invoked by the tempter, in 
his three separate assaults upon the invulner- 
able virtue of the sinless Son of God. Because 
Jesus was thus assaulted, he can sympathize 
with us; because he was vainly thus assaulted, 
he can bring us effectual succor. 


A GLIMPSE OF HIS GLORY. 


Of what immediately followed the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, with the lovely sequel 


to that, of ministration from angels to the vic-. 


torious but exhausted Son of Man, all that we 
know is comprised in a few statements fur- 
nished us by the Evangelist John alone. These 
constitute what we might very well call anec- 
dotes. John’s anecdotes of Jesus belonging to 
this moment of his experience are not only 
charming in themselves, but highly significant. 
Still, we shall have to pass them here; merely 
making note of the fact that the purport of 
them all is to give the testimony borne by 
John the Baptist to the person and office of 
Jesus. It is very noteworthy that one saying 
of John, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world,’ points unmistak- 
ably to the sacrificial or atoning character of 
the mission which Jesus was to accomplish on 
earth. It was the image of a suffering Savior, 
and not the image of an all-conquering Lord, 
that the pathetic symbol of the ‘‘ Lamb’’ must 
have been intended by John, or by the Holy 
Spirit in John, to raise in the minds of his 
hearers. This same touching phrase in char- 
acterization of Jesus was, it seems, twice used 
—once on each of two successive days— by 
the great forerunner. The second time, at 
least, his testimony fell upon susceptible ears. 

Two disciples of John the Baptist heard it, 
and they followed Jesus. One was Andrew; 
the other, John the Evangelist does not name; 
but we may assume that it was John him- 
self. And Andrew brought his brother Simon 
to the Lord, who ‘looked upon him’’—a 


“ 


FIRST APOSTOLIC SUMMONS—MARRIAGE AT CANA. 


significant look no doubt it was, to have been 
thus noted—and recognized him. Not, appar- 
ently, as having known him before, but as 
supernaturally first knowing him now. Jesus 
even called the new comer by his name; add- 
ing the name of his father, John, or Jonah. 
He at the same time gave him a new name; 
it was that name by which he has come to be 
universally known, Peter, or Cephas. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt be called Cephas’’; a case of prophecy, 
remarkably fulfilling itself. ‘‘ Cephas’’ (Ara- 
maic) means ‘“‘rock’’; ‘‘ Peter’? is the Greek 
equivalent. On the next day, Jesus ‘‘ found”? 
Philip, and said to him, ‘‘ Follow me.” Philip 
was a fellow-townsman of the brothers Andrew 
and Simon. Philip did to a friend of his, Na- 
thanael by name, what Andrew the day before 
had done to his brother Simon —he brought 
him to Jesus. Jesus repeated, in the case of 
Nathanael, the wonder of his immediate iden- 
tification of Simon; with circumstance, in the 
latter case, to heighten the wonder. Nathan- 
ael, who had been very doubtful in coming — 
““Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?”’ 
he said in reply to Philip’s invitation to come 
and see Jesus— was overwhelmed at once into 
reverent faith. ‘‘ Rabbi,” he solemnly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘thou art the Son of God; thou art 
King of Israel.’ Five of his disciples— five 
whom Jesus would afterward make his apos- 
tles— were thus promptly drawn to the side of 
the Master; five, that is to say, if, as we may 
suppose, Nathanael was the one also named 
Bartholomew. These seem all to have come out 
of the ranks of the disciples of John. 

The day following (or perhaps it was the 
third day after—the note of time in John is 
here a little doubtful) —Jesus had now reached 
Galilee, on his homeward way by Bethabara 
from the scene of his temptation in the wilder- 
ness—an extraordinary display of supernatural, 
indeed, of divine creative, power on the part of 
Jesus occurred. The manner of the display was 
as simple, as silent, as beautiful, as is that of the 
daily display of God’s creative power in nature. 
The story, too, is told by John the Evangelist 
with an effortless ease, an unadorned simplic- 
ity, in majestic keeping with the character 
and manner of the incident itself. Everybody 
knows almost by heart John’s idyl of the mir- 
acle at the marriage in Cana of Galilee. The 
evangelist was probably himself present; for 
with Jesus were bidden also his disciples to the 
feast. ‘And the mother of Jesus was there.’’ 
One might almost be tempted to regret, for her 
own sake, that she was. But, long before John 
wrote his story, Mary had probably grown will- 
ing — more than willing — to let her own errors, 
whatever these were, appear to all men, in 
heightening illustration, by contrast, of the 
glory of her son and her Master. In not un- 
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natural continuation of the mother’s part to a 
child, Mary ventured on a prompting to Jesus 
which he thought not fit. What she said may 
have been a hint to the effect that now was a 
time for him to exert his miraculous power. 
Jesus rebuked and repelled her. Why? Not 
improbably he saw in her words to him some- 
thing more than mere ill-timed indulgence in 
the maternal instinct and habit of suggestion 
to her son. That lovely, but imperfect, woman 
was perhaps a little over-ready to seem, in some 
sort, a confidante, a partner, at least by coun- 
sel, with the wonderful Being that she hoped 
her son would now presently show himself to 
all to be. Her friends should be reminded that 
she, Mary, enjoyed the mother’s intimate privi- 
lege at the ear of this majestic man, | ‘‘ Per- 
haps,’’ we say. We cannot know. But, for 
some sufficient reason, Jesus met his mother 
with a distinct rebuff. He made her under- 
stand that in the work of life for him now to be 
begun, he had no human partner — not even in 
his mother. If this passage between Mary and 
Jesus was an undertone aside, not overheard by 
any, then it must have been Mary herself who 
supplied the information respecting it to John. 
To suppose this would afford a grateful proof of 
self-abasing humility in Mary attained by her 
in later life. Was Mary’s direction to the serv- 
ants, ‘‘Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it,” 
an expedient on her part to save herself a little 
in the eyes of observers under the humiliation 
which she had suffered? She was probably a 
special friend of the Cana household, as such 
known to the servants, and she may have meant 
only to prepare her son’s way with them. But 
this poor human heart of ours! How many are 
its devices! Mary might, one would think, 
have assumed that he who could do what she 
apparently expected Jesus to do, was not less 
able than she was herself to procure the neces- 
sary obedience of the servants. 

How did Jesus convert that water into wine? 
Of course, by introducing into it, in their just 
proportion, those elements which wine pos- 
sesses and water does not. But whence did 
those elements come? And how were they in- 
troduced? Were they then and there created, 
by so much increasing the quantity of those ele- 
ments existing in the universe? It is not nec- 
essary to suppose this. But could not he who, 
through visible means, collects the necessary 
elements from earth and from air and accom- 
plishes this very miracle every year all over the 
world, collect those elements from earth and 
from air and accomplish it, if he chose, for that 
one time at Cana of Galilee, without visible 
means? How idle our doubts and our ques- 
tions! How much wiser to believe, whenever 
God speaks, than, in vain conceit of wisdom, 
to shake our heads and say, ‘‘Impossible!”’ 
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At how many points are we liable to err, 
‘‘not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of 
God !” 

John’s concluding remark, ‘‘ This beginning 
of his signs did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
manifested his glory; and his disciples be- 
lieved,” sufficiently indicates the object of this 
miracle. To supply the needed wine was but 
incidental. That was not the object, but only 
the occasion. The object was to manifest his 
glory, in order that his disciples might at once 
be confirmed in their faith in Jesus as Messiah 
— those first five disciples and perhaps no more. 
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GLORY OF CHRIST—THE TEMPLE PURGED. 


John, looking back through many years—prob- 
ably fifty or sixty, at least, from the date of the 
occurrence to the date of the writing —-saw the 
meaning of all more deeply and more truly 
than he could see it at the time. That deed of 
his Lord was now transfigured to John. It was, 
in the retrospect, as if at Cana that day the in- 
carnate God had for the moment a little with- 
drawn the veil of humanity which hid his 
proper character, and let shine through, to a 
few favored eyes, the brightness of the Father’s 
image which he was. It was a glimpse of his 


glory 


FROM GALILEE TO JERUSALEM AND BACK. 


what at first blush looks like a removal 

on Mary’s part of her family abode 
from Nazareth to Capernaum. On Mary’s part, 
we need to say, rather than on Joseph’s; for 
Joseph is not mentioned in connection with the 
removal, as, also, he was not mentioned in con- 
nection with the marriage at Cana. The prob- 
ability is that Joseph had died, at some time 
not long before. Jesus was still reckoned as of 
the family; so that it was not yet true of him, 
as it came to be afterward, when he used those 
touching words concerning himself, that he had 
not where to lay his head. Perhaps, indeed, 
we should correct ourselves again and call it 
rather a removal on the part of Jesus, than of 
Mary; for, as if he, in the character of eldest 
son, were now the recognized head of the 
household, the narrative reads: ‘‘He went down 
to Capernaum, he and his mother, and his 
brethren, and his disciples; and there they 
abode not many days.’’ The disciples were, for 
the time, joined to their Master. 
ciples, two, John and James, were first cousins 
to Jesus; if, as seems probable, Salome, their 
mother, was sister to Mary. Perhaps they all, 
temporarily at least, composed one family. But 
‘not many days,’’ John says. ‘This reads as if 
it were rather a visit, than a removal, that is 
spoken of. At any rate, the present sojourn of 
Jesus himself at Capernaum was comparatively 
brief. He will afterward make that city more 
permanently his place of residence. Meantime 
there will be a resort on his part to Jerusalem, 
and a return, for a short stay only, but memora- 
ble, to Nazareth, the home of his infancy, his 
boyhood, and his youth. 

The visit of Jesus to Jerusalem was in ob- 
servance of the Passover. That visit was to 
become the occasion of a remarkable — one 
might almost be tempted to say, an uncharac- 
teristic — demonstration on his part. Those 


aes the miracle at Cana, there occurred 


Of those dis- | 





certainly who find in Jesus nothing but gentle- 
tleness and persuasion, must do so in forgetful- 
ness of what he now did. It was an action on 
his part which only an inalienable dignity and 
elevation of character in him could save from 
seeming violent, to the degree almost of gro- 
tesqueness. Indeed, so astounding was his 
procedure on the present occasion, that mere 
dignity and elevation of character in the actor 


| would only serve to emphasize its excess and - 


eccentricity, if that dignity and elevation of 
character did not rise to majesty distinctly 
more than human. What other great person- 
age of history could be imagined entering sin- 
gle-handed a crowded place of public resort, 
as, for example, a great market, and, with a 
scourge of cords in his hand made by himself 
for weapon, driving forth a rout of sheep and 
oxen, pouring out in confusion heaps of coin 
belonging to money-changers and overturning 
their tables—what other great personage of 
history could be imagined behaving in this 
way, without our experiencing a sense of some- 
thing derogated from his proper dignity? 
Eastern ways are, it is true, different from our 
ways; and we may easily make the mistake of 
judging this transaction by alien standards not 
applicable to the case. Whatever is really true 
as to the degree of eccentricity involved in the 
conduct of Jesus, it is noteworthy that he met 
with no active opposition, no challenge, no 
protest, in his proceeding. Not even was any 
question apparently raised, until after the fact. 
Then the Jews took heart of grace to inquire, 
‘‘ What sign showest thou unto us, seeing that 
thou doest these things?’’ Jesus staggered 
them, scandalized them indeed, with his re- 
ply. His reply was, ‘‘ Destroy this temple and 
in three days I will raise it up.’’ The Jews 
had an easy method of disposing of that sign — 
by simply indicating how impossible it was. 
The then existing Temple was that known as 
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Herod’s. Herod the Great had made it the 
chief monument of his long and magnificent 
reign. Besides uncounted treasure, he had lay- 
ished unstinted time upon itserection. ‘Forty 
and six years,’’ the Jews said, ‘‘ was this Tem- 
ple in building, and wilt thou raise it up in 
three days?’’ They had misunderstood him, 
and they disbelieved. But they would no less 
have disbelieved, had they understood him 
right. And even in the sense which they mis- 
takenly put wpon his words, he could have 
made his words true. So that, however his 
reply might be taken by them, he did them no 
injustice by his parable. His disciples seem 
not to have understood him at this time. But 
they did not disbelieve. And afterward they 
undérstood him. The Jews did indeed violate 
and destroy the Sanctuary of that human body 
belonging to the Lord; and in three days, as 
he said, he raised it up more glorious than it 
was before. : 

“«Signs,’’ at. the demand of unbelief, it was 
never the way of Jesus to supply. But during 
his present stay in Jerusalem he seems to have 
given, on occasions not particularly described, 
many ‘‘signs’’ in the form of what we ordi- 
narily call miracles, in attestation of his office 
and mission as Messiah. He thus won disciples 
in considerable numbers. John, in making 
record of this, adds an affecting, a somewhat 
saddening, remark. Concerning those disci- 
ples (rather those ‘‘ believers,’’ so-called), won 
to him by his ‘‘signs,’’? the evangelist says, 
“he did not trust himself to them.’’ This 
reserve on the part of Jesus had its source in 
his knowledge of men. He knew, John says, 
without being told by anyone, ‘‘ what was in 
man.’’ And therefore he withheld his trust. 
He did not think it wise to stake himself on 
the inextinguishable nobleness innate in hu- 
man hearts—even if they were the hearts of 
those who thought that they ‘‘ believed on his 
name,”’ 

It was during this Passover sojourn of Jesus 
in Jerusalem, that there occurred the famous 
interview —an interview as famous probably 
as ever occurred between two persons — of 
Jesus with Nicodemus. Nicodemus was a dis- 
tinguished man. He had the distinction of 
important office. He was a ‘“‘ruler’’ of the 
Jews. He might have sent for Jesus to come 
to him, with hope of having his summons con- 
sidered an honor by the summoned. But he 
did not do this. He came instead himself to 
Jesus. Was it a deference intended? Or was it 
from motives of self-regard? It is noted that 
his visit was by night. The natural, though 
not the necessary, supposition is that this was 
for the purpose of secrecy. Perhaps —nay, 
probably — the ruler did not wish his visit to 
be known. Still, it may have been only that 








THE RESURRECTION FORETOLD. 


he desired to have his interview quiet and un- 
interrupted. The opening of conversation, 
on Nicodemus’ part, was highly respectful, 
even reverent. It seemed to betoken some- 
thing very like the full conviction of faith. 
‘‘Rabbi,’’ said he, ‘‘we know that thou art 
a teacher sent from God: for no man can do 
these signs that thou dost, except God be with 
him.’’ Jesus will try his faith; will deepen it, 
will enlighten it, if it be real. ‘‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, except a man be born anew, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” ‘The 
kingdom of God” is an expression evidently 
familiar to Nicodemus. The idea of it creates 
no difficulty for him. But that new birth — 


what does ‘hat mean? Manifestly not a second " 


natural birth. Nicodemus virtually puts that 
interpretation out of the question, by his in- 
terrogatory reply. Heis docile. Itisasif he 
said, ‘‘I see that you cannot mean birth, in 
the ordinary sense of the word. What is the 
sense that I am to take?”’ Jesus was always 
ready to teach the teachable spirit. John’s 
baptism was a topic in everybody’s mind just 
then, and that baptism was in everybody’s 
mind connected with the announced impend- 
ing kingdom of God. John’s baptism might 
be regarded as a birth of—that is, out of — 
water. 
the water in very much the likeness of a birth. 
But such water-birth alone was not enough. 
There must accompany that, another birth. 
“‘Except,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘a man be born of water 
and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.’? Jesus had set forth in his 
teaching to Nicodemus his great fundamental 
doctrine of regeneration, and the necessity of 
it. Nicodemus’ expression, ‘ these signs,”’ 
indicates that Jesus had speedily become con- 
spicuous at Jerusalem as a worker of miracles. 
But John relates none of them. He does not 
write to gratify a taste for the marvelous. 

After the Passover, Jesus, attended by his 
disciples, made an excursion into Judea. He 
there ‘“‘baptized,” it is said; which implies 
that he did a teacher’s work and won follow- 
ers who were willing to obey him. This Judean 
sojourn of his. brought about one more attesta- 
tion from John the Baptist to the Messianic 
character of Jesus. John himself was still pur- 
suing his work. The two baptizers were near 
enough together for quick exchange of news 
between their respective disciples. John’s dis- 
ciples tell their master of the growing popular- 
ity of Jesus. But that great, generous heart 
was joyful to fade away in the new light, like 
the morning star before the rising sun. ‘He 
must increase, but I must decrease,’’ said John, 
of Jesus in contrast with himself. It seems 
strange, but the forerunner and the King do 
not, so far as the record goes, appear ever to 


For the baptized person issued from 
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THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


have met for any. conversation, except on the 
one occasion of thé baptism of Jesus. 

The stay of the Lord in Judea extended only 
to the moment when he knew that the envious 
and hostile Pharisees had heard of his success, 
surpassing that of John, in winning disciples. 
He then with his disciples withdrew to Galilee. 

Between Judea and Galilee lay Samaria. 
Strict Jews, going from one region to the 
other, would make a circuit rather than pass 
through this detested land. But Jesus took 
Samaria in his way. So doing, he reached the 
city of Sychar, now called Nablus, one day 
about noon. It was an historic spot. There 
was a well here called Jacob’s well, as having 
belonged to that patriarch. The open shaft 
still exists, but it is now almost or quite with- 
out water. Tourists visit it in great numbers 
every year; and it is natural for them to won- 

der that the well should ever have been dug in 
a place where water much more easily obtain- 
able was nigh at hand in fullsupply. The fact 


probably is, that Jacob, who was a man of. 


peace, provided himself thus with water, at 
so much cost of labor and trouble, in order to 
avoid occasion of strife with some that laid 
prior, and perhaps exclusive, claim to the more 
convenient natural sources. Jesus was weary, 
and he sat down by the well to rest. A woman 
from the town came out, led apparently by 
some preference for this particular water, to 
supply herself from Jacob’s well. Jesus ac- 
costed her and asked fora drink. The woman 
was surprised. She saw that the stranger was 
a Jew, and she had expected to be treated by 
him as Samaritans generally were treated by 
Jews — that is, with reserve at least, if not with 
scorn. She expressed her amazement. But she 
was destined to be more amazed. Jesus said: 
“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and who it 
is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou 
wouldst have asked of him and he would have 
given thee living water.’’ The disciples of 
Jesus, with the possible exception of John from 
whom we have this whole story, had gone into 
the city to buy food. 

The Samaritan woman showed, like Nicode- 
mus, readiness to learn. She divined a deep 
meaning in the stranger’s words, and asked to 
have it brought out. Yet she asked, with some 
reserve of hesitation, ‘‘ Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob?’’ Her thought seemed to be, 
“Jacob was satisfied with the water of this 
well; hast thou something better to offer?” 
Jesus pointed out that the water of Jacob’s well 
slaked thirst only for a time; whereas the water 
of which he spoke was a fountain in the spirit 
never failing and forever forestalling thirst. 
The woman was prompt to ask for this desir- 
able water. Jesus seemed to put her off with 
his reply; but he in reality was preparing her 
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to receive what he had to bestow. ‘‘Go, call 
thy husband, and come hither,’ he said. She 
answered shortly, “I have no husband.” Jesus 
then showed her that he knew the facts of her 
history. These were remarkable enough. She 
had had five husbands; and she was living now 
an adulterous life with a man not her husband. 
She winced apparently to have the shameful 
truth exposed. She would change the subject. 
With complimentary recognition of a prophetic 
character in this stranger, she would set him 
talking on a controverted point, which doubt- 
less he could treat at last with something like 
authority. ‘‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet,’ the woman complaisantly said. 
““Now, our Samaritan fathers worshiped in this 
mountain. But you Jews hold that Jerusalem 
is the right place for worship.’”’ It was as if 
she had added: ‘‘I should like to hear thy 
views and reasons on this subject.’ The 
Samaritans were either a purely heathen, or 
else a mixed Israelitish and heathen, stock; if 
the latter, the fruit of an amalgamation that 
occurred as a result of the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, a remnant of Israel left behind in the 
land coalescing with a colony of Assyrians sent 
out to repeople the waste region of what had 
been known as Samaria. Hence the Samari- 
tans, so-called, of Jesus’ time. They themselves 
claimed to be true children of Israel. 

The woman’s tactics did not succeed exactly 
to her mind; but her success was really far 
greater than she guessed. Jesus at first seemed 
to brush aside the question of difference be- 
tween Jewish.and Samaritan ideas, as a matter 
not worth discussing. ‘‘Woman,”’ said he, 
‘“ believe me, the hour cometh when neither 
in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father.’”’ It wasa solemn glance 
forward — of course not fully, if at all, under- 
stood by the woman —to the historic destruc- 
tion, now already impending, of Jerusalem and 
the Temple at Jerusalem, involving also, per- 
haps, the overthrow of the Samaritan worship. 
But the Lord will at the same time be faithful 
to the truth concerned. He stands squarely for 
the Jewish against the Samaritan claim. He 
gays: ‘*Ye worship that which ye know not; 
we worship that which we know; for salvation 
is from the Jews.’’ Still, the great general doc- 
trine of worship independent of place and of 
form, the doctrine of pure spiritual worship, is 
what the Lord chiefly insists upon. The woman 
shows now more plainly the quality in her 
which made it seem fit to Jesus, who from the 
first had discovered it, to lavish so rich an in- 
struction on so apparently unpromising an 
audience as was this poor sinful woman. A 
chord was touched in her soul that vibrated in 
response. ‘‘I know,”’ said she, ‘‘ that Messiah 
cometh; when he is come, he will declare unto 
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CHRIST IN THE SYNAGOGUE AT NAZARETH. 


us all things.’ Her ears were opened, her | will not believe.’”’ The father simply answered, 


heart was ready, and Jesus delayed no longer 
to disclose himself. ‘I that speak unto thee 
am he,’’ were his words in reply. At this mo- 
ment his disciplescame up. They had returned 
from their errand to the neighboring town, 
whither they had gone to buy bread. They 
wondered that their Master was talking with a 


woman; but something kept them from ques- | 


tioning either him or her. The woman was 
overwhelmed with sudden conviction. She 
forgot her thirst, or at least her need of pro- 
vision against future thirst; for she left her 
waterpot and hastened away back into the city. 
There she excitedly cried out to everybody she 
met, so it would seem, ‘‘Come, see a man that 
told me all things that ever I did. Can this be 
the Christ?’’ There was an accent of truth in 
her words and her manner that won belief. A 
curious crowd began to stream forth from the 
town toward Jacob’s well. The disciples mean- 
while begged Jesus to eat. But he said: “I 
have meat to eat that ye know not.”? The dis- 
ciples were perplexed for his meaning. They 
asked one another, ‘‘Has anyone been bring- 
ing him food?’ Jesus was aware of what they 
were wondering, and he said, ‘‘ My meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me.’’ He added: 
“‘Say not ye, there are yet four months, and 
then cometh the harvest?’’? This may indicate 
the season of the year when the incident at 
Jacob’s well occurred, that is, late autumn or 
early winter; but perhaps, on the other hand, 
Christ’s language was in the nature of a prov- 
erb. At any rate, pointing, no doubt, his dis- 
ciples toward the streams of people approaching 
from the city, he said, in a striking metaphor. 
“Tift up your eyes, and look on the fields, that 
they are white already unto harvest.’? The in- 
habitants of Sychar were in so far worthy that 
they begged Jesus to tarry among them; and 
he did so two days, with the result that many 
were brought to believe on him as “ the Savior 
of the world.”’ 

Meantime Jesus, having now got as far as 
Cana on his homeward way, was there met by 
aman who was a personage of consequence in 
Capernaum. It appears that the signs wrought 
by the Lord at Jerusalem had spread his fame 
far and wide throughout the whole land. The 
Galileans were many of them present in that 
city at the feast, and they, returning home- 
ward, bore wherever they went the wonderful 
news of what Jesus had done in Jerusalem. It 
thus happened that this Capernaum gentleman, 
in a case of domestic distress that had befallen 
him, had faith that Jesus could relieve him. 
His son was at the point of death. Would not 
Jesus heal him? But Jesus, merging this ap- 
plicant with the generality of his countrymen, 
said, ‘Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 





‘« Sir, come down ere my child die.’? That pa- 
thetic appeal was profession enough of faith. 
Jesus would not longer put off the piteous plea. 
But in answering it, he gave the faith of the 
father another chance, a harder one, to prove 
itself. Jesus did not start to come; he did not so 
much as say, ‘‘I will come.’? Instead, he bade 
the father go his way, assuring him only that 
his son should live. The father was equal to 
the test. He believed; and, returning, was 
met on his way by messengers sent to relieve 
him of his anxiety with news that his son was 
getting well. The moment of the change for 
the better in the patient corresponded accu- 
rately, the grateful father found, with the mo- 
ment of his receiving those reassuring words 
from Jesus. 

From Cana home to Nazareth once more. 
But will Nazareth prove a worthy home te 
Jesus? ‘‘ He came to his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not.’? One may imagine that he 
who was Son of Man as well as Son of God re- 
turned from Jerusalem to Nazareth, ‘‘ where he 
was brought up,’’ with peculiar emotions. He 
had gone away an obscure youth, Joseph’s son; 
he returned illustrious, with the fame of his 
many wonderful works done in Jerusalem sur- 
rounding and forerunning him. What would - 
his townsfolk say? Would they recognize him 
in his new character? Would they welcome 
him as prophet, as Messiah ? 

He went on the sabbath day into the syna- 
gogue. This had been his custom, as every- 
body knew, but now he stood up to read. 
Perhaps he had done the same thing before; he 
had never before done it in quite the same way. 
There was handed to him the manuscript roll 
containing the prophecy of Isaiah. He un- 
rolled it and lighted upon a remarkable Scrip- 
ture. It read: ‘ The Spirit of the Lord isupon 
me, because he anointed me to preach good 
tidings to the poor: he hath sent me to pro- 
claim release to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.’”? The effect was striking. It is 
noted that when, having rolled up the manu- 
script and handed it to the attendant, he took 
his seat, ‘‘the eyes of all in the synagogue 
were fastened on him.’’ There was, perhaps, 
obscurely felt to be some singular correspond- 
ence between the person and character of the 
reader and the terms of the prophetic descrip- 
tion that he had read. The first sentence only 
is given of the discourse that followed. That 
sentence scarcely did more than put into words 
the thought that probably had already been 
half expressed by the aspect and action of the 
speaker as he read the verses from Isaiah. 
‘“To-day hath this Scripture been fulfilled in 
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your ears,’’ said Jesus. That is, ‘‘ Your ears 
have just heard the voice of the one prophe- 
sied of by Isaiah as sent to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord.’? The Nazarenes listened 
with wonder at the words they heard. 

With wonder; and yet with unbelief. For 
Jesus so interprets their spirit. He says, in 
effect: ‘I know what you are thinking. You 
are thinking, Let Jesus do things here at home 
like what they say he has done in Capernaum. 
But no prophet is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by his own neighbors. Elijah, in the 
famine, was sent outside of Israel, full of wid- 
ows as Israel was, to help a needy heathen 
widow. Elisha passed over the many lepers in 
Israel, to heal a single Syrian leper, Naaman.”’ 
Those discriminations on God’s part made in 
former times, it was of course his sovereign 
right to make, irrespective of individual desert. 
But the implication.of Jesus is that, had their 
own countrymen been worthy, those prophets 
of old would not have been sent in preference 
to foreigners to dispense the favors of God. It 
was a hint from Jesus to his fellow Nazarenes. 
Would they take it? Would they burst out 
with believing and obedient acclamations of, 
“Nay, but we will show ourselves different 
from our unworthy fathers. We will accept 
our prophet. We hail thee now for what thou 
art, and what thou hast shown thyself to be.” 
If, now, instead of murmuring their incredu- 
lous question, ‘‘Is not this Joseph’s son?” 
they had, in grateful faith, like the Capernaum 
nobleman’s, brought their sick to Jesus to be 
healed, there is no reason to think that Jesus 
would have denied them their desire. That 
nobleman had been tried virtually in the same 
way with them. Jesus had said to him, ‘‘ Ex- 
cept ye see signs and wonders ye will in no 
wise believe.’’ If only the Nazarenes would 
bear the test as he did! 

Alas, but no! The men who had just won- 
dered at the words of grace from Jesus proved 
themselves now unequal to their opportunity. 
They were enraged at the idea of a discrimi- 
nation against themselves made in favor of 
their rivals in Capernaum. It seems almost 
incredible, but it was quite in character for 
those inflammable Jews—they rose in mass; 
they hustled Jesus violently out of the syna- 
gogue; they hurried him to the brow of the 
hill on which their city was built — the exact 
spot, by the way, is not now easy to identify — 
with the murderous purpose of thence hurling 
him headlong down, That murderous purpose 
was mysteriously balked. There came a mo- 
ment when the power of the mob, up to that 
point unresisted, seemingly irresistible, sud- 
denly failed, failed utterly —no one could have 
told, or only One could have told, how, or 
why. Jesus, ‘‘ passing through the midst of 
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them, went his way.’? How majestically it is 
told! How majestically it was done! No an- 
tagonistic violence, no outcry, no demonstra- 
tion of any sort. It was not escape. It was 
not elusion. No cloud enveloped him. He 
was not caught up and borne away. He sim- 
ply passed through the midst of them and went 
on. Whither? Probably to Capernaum. For 
Matthew tells us that ‘‘leaving Nazareth he 
came and dwelt in Capernaum.’” That city 
will henceforth be more than any other place 
his home. Nazareth had missed to know the 
day of her visitation. She will be given one 
opportunity more. Will she prove worthier 
then? 


AT CAPERNAUM AND THENCE ROUND ABOUT. ‘ 


The contrast between Nazareth and Caper- 
naum, in respect of welcome to Jesus, was 
great. And yet Capernaum —she too, with 
other cities like herself in being scenes of 
mighty miracle wrought by Christ—wiil in 
the end become the object of dreadful reproba- 
tion from his mouth, and of solemn prophecy, 
long since fulfilled, of dreadful doom. But 
meantime there succeeds a period of apparent 
prosperity to Jesus, in a round of preaching 
and beneficence accomplished by him from 
Capernaum as a center. 

Four at least of those five disciples found by 
Jesus on his homeward way from the wilder- 
ness of temptation, were by vocation fishermen. 
These men, upon their return with Jesus from 
Judea to Galilee, seem to have gone back to 
their former, probably ancestral, employment 
with the fishing-net. Jesus now, walking by 
the lakeside, finds two of them there, with 
their boats drawn up on shore. The Master 
was deeply engaged in speaking to the mul- 
titudes that thronged about him as he went 
along. He asked Simon to let him occupy 
one of his boats as a standing-place—a sit- 
ting-place rather — from which to speak to the 
people. And would Simon Peter kindly put 
out a little into the lake, that he might the 
better command his audience gathered on the 
shore? Simon did so, and Jesus sitting there 
taught the listening throngs. It was a charm- 
ing picture; but the seriousness of it made it 
something more, something other, something 
higher, than merely charming. The Lake 
Gennesaret, or Sea of Galilee, is a lovely sheet 
of water, The water itself is sparklingly clear, 
and, on one side, at intervals along the border, 
a pebbly and sandy beach slopes gently down 
to the water’s edge; while across the breadth 
of the lake, about six miles in measure, is seen 
a range of high hills extending its whole 
length, and, when the rays of the sun fall 
right, seeming to beetle over upon the shad- 
owed surface underneath. Behind you, as, 
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standing on the high ground that rises a little 
way back from the margin of the lake, you 
face those opposite eastern hills, are swells of 


grassy upland retreating into the interior, and - 


with their flocks and herds composing a pas- 
toral landscape once no doubt as fair as the 
eye could desire to rest upon. The hum of 
population and the picturesque, lowly, flat- 
roofed houses, showing sheeny-white amid 
embowering green along the shore, enlivened 
the scene with that human interest without 
which the aspects of nature, however beautiful, 
soon cease to satisfy the social human heart. 
An idyl—such as too light-hearted romancers 
of the life of Jesus have sometimes painted it; 
an idyl, indeed, the scene and the history 
alike, save that a shadow of tragedy overcasts 
it all, reflected backward from the end that 
was to be, and so soon, in Gethsemane and on 
Calvary. 

When the day’s outdoor preaching was done, 
Jesus had a surprise for the brothers Simon 
and Andrew. ‘Put out into the deep,” said 
he’to Simon, ‘“‘and let down your nets for a 
draught.’? Simon would do as he was bidden; 
but he deemed it right to assure Jesus that the 
prospect of success was poor. They had toiled 
all night, he said, with no catch whatever. 
Peter seems not to have delayed complying 
with his Master’s. word while he made this 
explanation; it would not have been strange, 
however, had the brothers been a little slack- 
handed at first in letting down their nets. If 
they indeed were so, they had immediate occa- 
sion to change their attitude both of mind and 
of body and brace themselves to the business 
in hand. For the finny inhabitants of the deep 
hastened with such an impetus into the nets 
spread for them that the weight and momen- 
tum were like to break the meshes. The as- 
tonished and now anxious brothers summoned 
to their help their partners in the other boat. 
Two boat-loads of fishes were the reward of 
that obedience on Simon’s part. The boats, 

‘indeed, almost foundered with their heavy lad- 
ing. It was quite too much for Simon Peter, 
with his susceptible heart. He fell down at 
Jesus’ feet and prayed a prayer which, happily 
for him who prayed it, Jesus did not answer 
literally. ‘‘ Depart from me,’’ cried Peter, be- 
side himself; but so beside himself that his 
Master heard him for what he meant and not 
for what he said. Peter was overwhelmed into 
a sudden conviction of sin. ‘‘ Depart from me,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.’’ That was the uppermost thought of 
Peter’s heart. And that confession made it 
impossible for the Lord to depart from him. 
No wonder Peter was ‘‘amazed.’’ No wonder 
the amazement flooded over them all. James 
and John, their partners, were involved in it. 
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And no wonder that at Jesus’ bidding, they 
having first got their boats safely to land, the 
four men forsook all and followed Jesus. ‘This 
second call to them meant abandonment of 
their former occupation. They were hence- 
forth to be otherwise employed. How em- 
ployed, the Lord indicated, when, on this very 
occasion, he said to them, in his pithy, homely 
phrase, racy of the “sea,” “I will make you 
fishers of men.”’ 

Jesus first went with his disciples into Caper- 
naum. There he entered the synagogue and 
taught. Of course, it was the sabbath day. 


.The hearers noticed how different was this 


man’s tone in teaching from the tone of the 
scribes. The scribes quoted other men, they 
weighed this opinion against that, they made 
fine distinctions, they hesitated, they left their 
hearers ultimately in doubt. Jesus taught with 
authority. He did not say perhaps. He said 
verily. 

While he was thus teaching, a startling inci- 
dent occurred in the synagogue. Jesus had a 
certain hearer there (certain hearers, possibly 
we should say), who knew him better than did 
the rest of those present. This hearer had 
secured for himself a lodgment in which he 
was invisible. It was lodgment within a human 
breast. A man had been seized, and forced 
against his will to give this alien hearer quar- 
ters inside himself. It was a hideous invasion 
and usurpation. For the invader and usurper 
was a demon from the abyss. Out burst on the 
ears of all a sudden and alarming cry. ‘‘What 
have we to do with thee,’? the words were, 
‘thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to 
destroy us? I know thee, who thou art, the 
Holy One of God.’’ The cry issued from the 
lips of the man that had been invaded and 
usurped by the demon. It was the demon’s cry 
with the man’s voice. It was a cry of panic 
and of agony. It was perhaps wrung from the 
demon, as it were against his own will, not less 
than against the will of the man. The near- 
ness of Jesus may have compelled the demon 
thus tocry. Or perhaps it was a desperate de- 
vice, on the demon’s part, to discredit Jesus; 
attestation impudently rendered from such a 
quarter might well be supposed to discredit any 
person or any thing that was the object of it. 
At any rate, the attestation was unwelcome to 
Jesus. He bade the demon hold his peace and 
come out of the man. The poor victim of this 
possession was not relieved without first suf- 
fering pangs of deliverance. His evil inmate 
came out, but he tore his way out, at the same 
time uttering, still with the man’s voice, de- 
moniac yells. The people in the synagogue 
were amazed; as well they might be. ‘A new 
teaching!’’ they exclaimed. ‘With authority 
he commandeth even the unclean spirits and 
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they obey him.’”? The fame of what had hap- 
pened went like the wind forth into every part 
of Galilee. 

‘‘Demioniac possession,’’ as we have learned 
from Josephus to call this affection of the hu- 
man soul, isaimystery. It is part of the mys- 
tery of evil and of sin. Not indeed primarily 


that it is so difficult to understand how an in- | 


habitant from hell may, if permitted from on 


high, take up lodgment, along with the man | 


himself, in a human bosom. ‘That, to be sure, 
is difficult to understand. But equally difficult 
it is, when we think of it, to undetstand how 
one spirit (the man’s own even) can be lodged 
within a body of flesh. Why not two spirits as 
easily asone? Nay, why nota legion? There 
is no more impossibility, no more difficulty, in 
the plural case than in the singular. We are 
familiar with the fact of one spirit lodged in 
the body. The Jews of Jesus’ time were famil- 
lar with the fact — the occasional fact — of more 
than one. That is the simple truth. The dif- 
ficulty involved is not the ditficulty of under- 
standing the mode of the fact. The real diffi- 
culty is all in understanding how God could 
permit the fact in any mode. But then how 
could God permit sin? There is nothing for us 
but to bow and say, It is the Lord; let him do 
what seemeth him good. Many other instances 
of encounter on the part of Jesus with demons 
in possession of men and women, occurred sub- 
sequently in the course of his career. It was 
natural that One whose mission in the world 
was to destroy the works of the devil, should 
be confronted by that adversary, not only in 
his own person, as in the wilderness, but also 
in the persons of his emissary demons, spawned 
upward into the world from theabyss. This con- 
sideration sufficiently accounts for the swarm- 
“ing incursions from hell into this mundane 
sphere of evil spirits, occurring at the time and 
in the place of Christ’s advent and activity. 
The Apostle Paul warns us to be not ignorant 
of the devil’s devices. And one of his favorite 
devices, one of the most successful and most 
dangerous of them all, is the device of what we 
may call a universal alibi— the trick, that is to 
say, of pretending not to be at all. That false- 


hood once imposed upou men, Satan can work | 


with all freedom, as unsuspected. 

Out of the synagogue into the house of his 
disciple Simon, was the next movement of the 
Lord. There lay a sick woman, the victim of a 
fever—an alarming fever. It was the mother 
of Simon’s wife. They interceded with Jesus 
on her behalf. Jesus ‘stood over her’? — 
what a benediction was that leaning form !— 
and ‘‘rebuked the fever.’ So Luke, the phy- 
sician, describes what Jesus did. The other 
evangelists say that he ‘‘touched”’ her hand; 
one, that he ‘‘raised her up,’ as if with his 





‘solitary place. 
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hand. They all say that the fever left her, 
and that she then ‘‘ ministered unto them.’’ 
‘‘Unto,him,’? Matthew says; which no doubt 
indicates that, as would be the natural instinct 


‘of love, of gratitude, and of reverence, she 


made her Healer the special object of her miu- 
istering attention. The sabbath evening drew 
on, and the house of Simon stood a siege such 
as no human dwelling ever stood before. Peo-- 
ple brought demoniacs'to it in great numbers; 
they brought all the sick of Capernaum, a mot- 
ley and miserable throng; in short, *‘ the whole 
city,’? as Mark strongly states it, ‘was gath- 
ered together at the door.”’ The sick he 
healed, not, as it seems, in masses, but with 
those blessed hands of his laid individually 
‘Con every one of them.’? ‘‘ With a word,’’ 
Matthew tells us, he cast out the demons from 
their robber-haunts in human bosoms. Those 
wretched, wicked beings cried out upon him, 
as they obeyed his irresistible word. They 
said, ‘‘Thou art the Son of God.’ Strange 
malice theirs, to testify thus to his true charac- 
ter! But Jesus forbade them; and for a reason 
that at first seems strange—it was that they 
knew him to be the Christ. He was not ready 
vet to be proclaimed abroad in his Messianic 
office; or he did not wish to be so proclaimed. 
We know that the unbelieving Jews in fact 
charged it upon him that he cast out demous 
by Beelzebub, the prince of the demons. Per- 
haps such testimony to him as that which he 
this day forbade, was subtly meant by Satan to 
suggest collusion with himself on Jesus’ part. 
It is to be noted that all this concourse of peo- 
ple desiring relief took place as the sun was 
setting. The sabbath then was ending, and, 
besides that, the fervors of the Syrian sun 
were overpast for the day. 

The next morning Jesus rose very early, in- 
deed before it was fairly day, and went out into 
the open air. He went alone, and he sought a 
He there prayed. The extraor- 
dinary occurrences of the day preceding were, 
we may well suppose, not without extraordi- 
nary cost to the Son of God, who was also, let 
us bear ever in mind, the Son of Man. His 
puttings forth of virtue had in some sort ex- 
hausted him; and there was one way, one way 
only, of replenishment. He must pray. And 
did it not belong to his human nature to need 
a steadying, a tranquilizing, a restoring, inter- 
val of contact through prayer with the great 
peace of God, after the perturbations, the agi- 
tations, of spirit which must have been the 
day before reflected upon himself froin his 
own triumphantly successful exertions. of power 
against the kingdom of evil? Simon and oth- 
ers had a reason for seeking the Lord in his 
retirement. The house, it seems, was besieged 
again, as it had been the previous evening. 


GALILEE VISITED—THE PARALYTIC HEALED. 


Indeed, not only Simon, with a few friends of 
his, but crowds of people surged like a tide of 
the sea into the place whither Jesus had re- 
tired. Most naturally the citizens of the town 
desired to keep Jesus in Capernaum. But his 
purpose was calm, and firm, and clear. He had 
put himself afresh into conscious communion 
with God, and he knew, from the highest source 
of knowledge, what it became him to do. He 
said, ‘“‘I must preach the good tidings of the 
kingdom of God to the other cities also: for 
therefore was I sent.” : 

So from Capernaum Jesus went forth through- 
out all Galilee, teaching and preaching, casting 
out demons, and healing the sick. His fame 
swept the land like a conflagration that could 
not be stayed. He was obliged to cease visiting 
cities, so unmanageable grew the crowds; he 
went apart into uninhabited places. But the 
throngs found him out even there; such was 
the popular eagerness to hear him, and such 
the faith of the sick that he could heal them. 
The ‘‘ teaching and preaching ’’ seem to be first 
in the purpose of Jesus, the healing works sec- 
ond. So, also, the people, on their side, re- 
spond with an appetite for hearing, not less 
marked — perhaps more marked —than their 
desire for physical good. Luke says, in an 
‘order of mention that deserves to be uoted, 
“Great multitudes came together to hear and 
to be healed of their infirmities.’’ Jesus, in 
speaking himself at this time of his mission, 
does not allude at all to his works of benef- 
icence; but only to his teaching and preach- 
ing. It was spiritual good chiefly that he felt 
himself called to dispense; temporal good, 
only as incidental and tributary to that. 

The incidents related by the evangelists of 
this tour of the Savior in Galilee are all of them 
so interesting, that it is difficult to omit any of 
them here. Returning, perhaps for an interval 
of needed repose, to Capernaum, he was yet 
again besieged in his house; this time by throngs 
of people more numerous apparently than ever 
before. ‘‘And he spoke the word unto them.”’ 
One nian was present that day whose case was 
peculiar. He was palsied. His friends brought 
him stretched on a bed. Alas, there was no 
chance for one so helpless and one needing so 
much room, to get even near the door! The 
crowd was impenetrable. But those four friends 
of his were not so easily beaten. They climbed 
with him to the roof of the house (perhaps 
reaching it by a passage from roof to roof of 
neighboring houses closely adjoined), and, 
making for themselves a kind of trap door in 
that, they let down the poor palsied man on 
his bed into the midst before Jesus. It was an 
eloquent, an irresistible, appeal of faith. It is 
not expressly said that the sick man’s errand 
was to be healed. Weare permitted to suppose 
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that his chief motive may have been a spiritual | 
one, to hear the word of God. ‘This would ac- 
count for the unexpected, the extraordinary, 
way in which Jesus met him. Jesus said, 
‘“Son, thy sins are forgiven.’? Consider what 
must have been the sense on Jesus’ part of 
transcendent superiority in himself, to justify 
or to prompt that young Galilean’s addressing 
a man very probably his own senior in age by 
the affectionate word, ‘Son’?! True, it is 
explained by the evangelists that the Savior 
was thus graciously inclined as ‘‘seeing their 
faith.’’ There was faith then on the part of 
those who brought the sick man, as well as 


_ faith on the part of the sick man himself. But 


the blessing was to him, and it was the spirit- 
ual blessing of forgiveness for his sins. Of 
course, there must have been discerned by 
Jesus in the man a fitness to receive this 
blessing. 

But the spirit excited in certain observers 
present was one of criticism rather than of 
sympathy. Those observers were scribes and 
Pharisees. Some of them had come from far; 
some even from as far as Jerusalem: They 
were probably official observers—spies and 
informers, in fact. They perhaps said nothing, 
they perhaps guarded even their looks; but 
Jesus saw what was going on in their hearts. 
‘““Why doth this man thus speak?’ they were 
saying to themselves; ‘‘he blasphemes. Who 
can forgive sins but God alone?’’ ‘* Why 
reason ye these things in your hearts?’’ Jesus 
said to them, with a sureness of aim which 
must have filled them with surprise. Jesus 
had a method ready. of meeting their cavils. 
‘«Which is easier,’ he asked, “to say to a man 
sick of the palsy, Thy sins are forgiven; or, to 
say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk?” 
In the immediate presence of a man imprisoned, 
as that man was, in a body to all purposes of 
voluntary motion dead, the question had the 
force of demonstration. Whoever could release 
that man’s body from the bonds of palsy, could 
release that man’s soul from the bonds of sin. 
Now, it is not told that the palsied man ex- 
pected or sought any blessing beyond that 
which he had already received. But he must 
have listened to that question from Jesus with 
a strange agitation of hope. Was he to be 
healed as well as forgiven? Healed in body, as 
he had been healed in soul? He had not long 
to wait in pleased suspense. He heard further 
sounds that shot through his withered mem- 
bers a long-forgotten thrill of life. They were 
these words from the lips of Jesus: ‘‘ Arise,’’— 
the sick man, of course, knew that the words 
were spoken to him —‘‘Arise, take up thy bed, 
and go unto thy house.’? The obedience was 
as swift as had been the bidding. However 
much the poor delighted man may have wished 
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to linger in the presence of his Savior, he had 
no impulse but to do as he was told. He rose, 
he took up his bed, which, perhaps, consisted 
of little more than a blanket or two, and walked 
out before them all. There had been difficulty 
of ingress for him, but there would be no diffi- 
culty of egress for a man healed as that man 
had been. Awe on the part of all would open 
the way before him through the press. ‘‘So 
from amid them forth he passed.’’ He went, 
“‘ glorifying God.’? One would like to have 
heard his exclamations of joy and thanksgiving 
as he walked along! Amazement took hold of 
all that were there; amazement mingled with 
fear. ‘‘We have seen strange things to-day,” 
they said. 

One more incident, an important one, and 
our story of this little section of the Savior’s 
brief, laborious life is done. Jesus again walk- 
ing by the lake, again drew about him crowds of 
eager listeners to his discourse. He seems to 
have talked as he walked. Thus walking and 
talking, he passed by a place where taxes were 
paid. A ‘‘receipt of custom,’’ our old familiar 
Bible calls it. Here sat a man whose business 
was that of a tax-gatherer; or of a ‘‘ publican,”’ 
as the Bible otherwise names it. Very unpopu- 
lar the followers of this business naturally were, 
especially if they were Jews. They then seemed 
to be renegades, as well as oppressors, wringing 
from their own brethren taxes for those breth- 
ren’s foreign masters. Of this peculiarly odious 
class was the man now in question. Matthew 
his name was, but he was also called Levi. 
Jesus would almost seem to have taken delight 
in surprising men, in scandalizing them, in act- 
ing directly in the teeth of their natural expec- 
tations. He now said to publican Matthew, 
‘““Follow me!’ So far as from the narrative 
itself appears, this was in no special way pre- 
pared for. Nothing more is reported as said 





THE CALLING OF MATTHEW. 


by Jesus than just the two words, “ Follow 
me.’? Matthew, on his part, is not recorded to 
have made any reply in words. From such 
silence, however, in the narrative, it is not to 
be with confidence inferred that the interview 
between Jesus and Matthew was as abrupt and 
as brief as in the Gospel account it appears. 
Matthew’s place of residence and employment 
was where he could hardly have failed to be- 
come familiar with the claims and the teaching 
of Jesus. He was already, perhaps, when he 
received this decisive call, an undeclared dis- 
ciple of the Lord. At any rate, now he arose, 
forsook all, and followed him. 

The incident of the calling of Matthew drew 
after it a sequel. Matthew made his Master a 
great feast in his house. It is a curious fashion 
in the East for the general uninvited public to 
enjoy the freedom of being present on such 
festival occasions, as interested spectators, 
although not partakers, of the cheer. But at 
this banquet, besides the multitude of such 
made up from classes of persons not in high 
social esteem, there were many invited guests, 
too, that Jews of condition would look down 
upon as ‘‘ publicans and sinners.’’ Jesus’ pres- 
ence in such a company was a fresh scandal 
to the critical scribes and Pharisees. ‘‘ Your 
Master eats with publicans and sinners,’’ they 
murmured to his disciples. Jesus himself an- 
swered on behalf of his disciples, in those mem- 
orable words of his: ‘*They that are whole 
have no need of a physician, but they that are 
sick. But go ye and learn what this meaneth, 
I desire mercy, and not sacrifice; for I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners.” If we 
are right in placing, as we do, the visit to 
Jerusalem mentioned in the beginning of the 
following chapter, the arduous and eventful 
first great preaching tour of Jesus in Galilee 
was interrupted by that episode. 


CHAPTER ‘Vi. 
AT JERUSALEM AGAIN. 


T is right to say that some good authorities 
place quite differently this visit of the 
Lord to Jerusalem. The time of it can- 

hot be fixed with certainty. A feast drew him 
thither. What feast? No one knows. Some 
make it the feast of Purim. This feast was a 
joyous one; not religious, as were most of the 
other feasts of the Jews; a feast kept in com- 
memoration of the great national deliverance 
from utter extinction, experienced in the time 
of Esther. Other careful students think the 
feast was a passover. The choice perhaps lies 
between these two views; though arguments 
are adduced in favor of several other feasts. 





John alone among the evangelists makes dis- 
tinct mention of this visit of Jesus to Jerusa- 
lem. He mentions it for the sake of reporting 
one incident in particular by which it was 
marked, interesting and significant in itself, 
but more memorable still as giving occasion to 
certain sayings of Jesus to be ranked among 
the profoundest and most characteristic that 
ever fell from his lips. The incident now 
referred to is the following: 

One of the pools or reservoirs of water with 
which Jerusalem abounded, perhaps beyond 
any other city ancient or modern in the world, 
bore the musical name of Bethesda. This pool 
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seems to have been covered with a pavilion; at 
least, it is said to have had five porches— 
structures here probably to be conceived of as 
belonging to an edifice in the nature of a pavil- 
ion — erected over the pool for shelter to those 
visiting it against the heat and light of the sun. 
In these porches lay a multitude of persons 
sick, blind, halt, withered. Anyone who has 
visited an Eastern country can easily imagine 
the distressful scene. Among the sufferers 
there was one man in a case peculiarly pitiable. 
His infirmity was one of thirty-eight years’ 
standing. Jesus saw him lying there helpless 
_ and hopeless, and he “took pity on him. 
**Wouldst thou be made whole?’ said he. 
“Sir,” the man replied, ‘‘I have no one to 
help me down into the water at the right mo- 
ment. I start when the water begins to stir, 
but someone else quicker than I always steps in 
before me.’’ The pool may have been fed from 
a spring subject to intermittent agitations from 
interior causes, like, for example, the escape of 
gas of some sort generated underneath. The 
explanation given in our old Bible to the effect 
that an angel came down at intervals to trouble 
the pool, is now considered by all good schol- 
ars to be an interpolation in the text; some- 
thing, that is to say, not belonging to the 
Gospel as John wrote it. The sick man shows 
no sign of expecting any help from Jesus. He 
does not even manifest curiosity. Much less 
does he exhibit faith. But Jesus, with appar- 
ent abruptness, says to him, ‘‘Arise, take up 
thy bed, and walk.” MHealing followed in- 
stantly, and, upon healing, obedience; for he 
took up his bed, and walked. He was presently 
to be given a chance to show whether or not 
he had that best kind of faith, the faith that 
felt neither fear nor shame in consequence of 
having obeyed. 

It was the sabbath when the incident took 
place. And the incident had a sequel. For 
the Jews saw the man carrying his bed, and 
they challenged him. ‘‘Thouart breaking the 
sabbath,”’ they said. The man answered them, 
‘‘He that made me whole, the same said unto 
me, Take up thy bed, and walk.” Fairly good 
warrant for his behavior, one would say. But 
the Jews seemed not to think so. Their next 
question was not, ‘‘Who healed thee?’’ but, 
“Who is the man that told thee, Take up thy 
bed, and walk?’’ The man could not tell, for 
he did not know. He had obeyed without 
knowing whom. And Jesus meantime had 
passed out of his sight among the thronging 
multitude. Afterward, the same day probably, 
Jesus found the man— not, ‘‘was found by the 
man’’—inthe Temple. There Jesus spoke to 
him. ‘Behold,’ said he, ‘‘thou art made 
whole; sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
upon thee.’’ Whether this imported that the 











man’s disease was due to some sinful indul- 
gence on his part, we cannot know, and it is 
idle to conjecture. The man somehow learned 
now that his healer was none other than the 
celebrated Jesus of Nazareth. He went and 
told ‘‘ the Jews,”’ by which expression of John’s 
we are here, as elsewhere generally, to under- 
stand the Jewish rulers. He perhaps felt 
pleased at the distinction of being healed by 
the man that at the moment was everywhere 
talked about. In his simplicity, he may have 
supposed that the Jews would themselves now 
be won over. On the contrary, they assailed 
Jesus bitterly. They were offended because he 
did these things on the sabbath day. But Jesus 
answered them to their yet greater offense, 
‘‘My Father worketh,’’ he said, “even until 
now, and I work.’’ August and awful associa- 
tion of himself with God! It would either 
overawe the Jews, or it would incense them. 
It incensed them. They were mad against him, 
even to the point of murder. He not only 
broke the sabbath, but he called God in a 
peculiar sense ‘‘ his own’’ Father, making him- 
self equal with God. Why should this claim on 
Jesus’ part have been such a mortal offense to 
the ruling Jews? The offense of it lay in its 
threatening to be so profoundly and so widely 
acknowledged by the people. Jesus was break- 
ing down their own —the rulers’ — authority. 
He was carrying away the nation from them- 
selves. What he was gaining they were losing. 
He was in the way of becoming popularly ac- 
cepted for what he claimed to be. Should that 
come to pass, there would be an immediate end 
of their own influence and high consideration 
in the Jewish world. It was, as we know from 
the express statement of John, this spirit of 
‘Cenvy’’ in them that led finally to the arrest, 
condemnation, and crucifixion of Jesus. 

It is a special feature —indeed a character- 
istic feature —of John’s narrative that it incor- 
porates somewhat more at large than do those 
of the other evangelists difficult discourses of 
Jesus, together with certain passages of sus- 
tained controversy arising between himself and 
the unbelieving’ Jews. On the present occa- 
sion, the Lord exasperates his enemies by put- 
ting forth claims for himself that grow more, 
rather than less, in degree as they are chal- 
lenged and rejected. ‘* You plot against me,” 
he in effect says, ‘‘ because I healed a man on 
the sabbath. That was an exercise of power on 
my part very insignificant in comparison with 
what I shall yet effect. I have healed with 
a word.”? He added: ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, The hour cometh and now is, when 
the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God; and they that hear shall live.’”? Then, 
as if he saw rejection written on the faces 
of his enemies before him, he spoke to that 
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spirit in their hearts: ‘Marvel not at this; 
for the hour cometh in which all that are in 
the tombs shall hear his voice and shall come 
forth; they that have done good unto the res- 
urrection of life; and they that have done ill 
unto the resurrection of judgment.’ The 
higher towered the wrath of his hearers, the 
more this speaker supplied his hearers to be 
occasion to them of wrath. He refers to the 
deputation of inquiry concerning John’ the 
Baptist that they had sent to John the Bap- 
tist himself: ‘‘ Ye have sent unto John, and 
he hath borne witness unto the truth. But 
the witness which I receive is not from man.” 
Then, for one moment, the stern judicial tone 
relaxes and relents. ‘‘I say these things,’’ he 
tenderly assures them, ‘‘ that ye may be saved. 
He [John] was the lamp that burneth and shin- 
eth; and ye were willing to rejoice for a season 
in his light. But the witness which I have 
[the credentials which I bring] is greater than 
that of John; for the works which the Father 
hath given me to accomplish, the very works 
that I do, bear witness of me that the Father 
hath sent me.’’ It is sometimes said nowa- 
days, even by Christian teachers, that miracles, 
so-called, are a burden to Christianity. The 
Founder of Christianity, at least, did not, in 
his days, so regard them. To his own wonder- 
ful works (that is, ‘‘miracles’’?) — his wonderful 
works, observe, not his wonderful words — 
Jesus here makes confident appeal as sufficing 
proof of his own divine mission. As evidence, 
miracles may no longer be necessary; but as 
historic facts they are not to be explained 
away. ‘There was something, apparently, in 
his hearers’ demonstrative expression of coun- 
tenance that indicated their obstinate unbelief. 
Jesus resumes a grieved, and at length an in- 
dignant and denouncing, tone. ‘‘ Ye will not 
come to me,’’ he said, ‘‘that ye may -have 
life. I know you that you have not 
the love of God in yourselves. How 
can. ye believe?’’? The breach was final and 
complete between the ruling Jews and Jesus. 
For the time at least, Jesus will now presently 
shake off the dust of his feet against rejecting 
Jerusalem, and return to Galilee. 

One or two striking incidents, however, re- 
lated by the three other evangelists, and not 
by John, belong perhaps to this part of the 
history. It was the sabbath day again, and 
Jesus, with his disciples, was walking through 
the fields of ripening wheat. (This we may 
suppose to have been at some point on the 
return way from Jerusalem to Galilee; or it 
may have been near Capernaum, after the ar- 
rival there.) There would naturally, according 
to the usage of the country, be here and there 
trodden paths never broken up by the plow, 
traversing such fields. These paths would, by 
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immemorial prescription, be open and free to 
the public. The hungry disciples plucked off 
ears of wheat, and, with their hands rubbing 
them free of their husks, ate the grain as they 
went along. This also would be quite in ac- 
cordance with the manners of the country. 
No one would criticise such a proceeding as in 
itself unlawful or improper. But that it should 
be done on the sabbath day —that, the Phari- 
sees complained of. Jesus answered them with 
instances out of Scripture. Did not David 
once in a case of need eat the shewbread, 
David with his companions? And do not the 
priests in the Temple profane the sabbath with- 
out blame? ‘But I say unto you, that one 
greater than the Temple is here. The 
sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath; so that the Son of Man is lord 
even of the sabbath.’’ This language of high 
assumption on the part of Jesus, instead of 
abolishing the sabbath, ordains the sabbath 
anew. It is not a national, not a temporary, 
institution. It was made for man. As long 
as man exists the sabbath exists for him. But 
he who made the sabbath — not, be it observed, 
he for whom the sabbath was made—is lord 
even of so sacred, so inviolable a thing as that. 

Yet another sabbath day, and now a syna- 


gogue scene once more — most likely in Caper- 


naum, at which place Jesus, we may assume, 
had now at least arrived. Jesus was teaching. 
A man sat before him whose right hand was 
withered. The scribes and the Pharisees were 
in waiting, not to hear the word of God, but 
to see whether Jesus would break the sabbath 
again. They were watchfully making up an 
indictment against him. Jesus knew their 
thoughts, and he treated them accordingly — 
after his manner.- That manner was never to 
conciliate an obdurate enemy of the truth. 
Nothing was more invariable with Jesus than 
to meet opposition in a way to inflame it rather 
than to placate it. Of course, his od7ect was not 
to produce this result: His object was simply 
to bear witness to the truth. If his hearers 
were of the truth they would hear his voice. 
It was always within their choice to resist or to 
yield. But at.all events “e must abide faithful. 
He could not deny himself. He would not, he 
could not, abate one jot or tittle of his claim. 
On the present occasion, he furnished his ene- 
mies what they wanted, which was matter of 
accusation against him. He did this, and he 
did more. He accompanied his action with 
words addressed to them that additionally ex- 
cited their anger. But first, to the man with 
his right hand withered, he said: ‘Rise up, 
and stand forth in the midst.’’ This man also 
had, so far as may be learned from the record, 
done nothing, said nothing, to exhibit faith, or 
to indicate even a thought on his part of being 
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heaied. But he was ready to obey, and he 
obeyed. He rose and stood forth in the midst. 
There he was, in plain sight of all. What was 
done should be done openly —no chance of 
doubt or gainsaying. One can imagine the 
hush of expectancy, the tension of eyes to see 
all that might happen. The man thus stand- 
ing, all eyes vibrating to and fro between him 
and the Master, Jesus speaks; but it is not to 
the man. It is to ‘‘them,”’ that is, to the spies 
and informers present there. He says: “I ask 
you, Is it lawful on the sabbath day to do good 
or to do harm?’’ ‘This was a retort, a telling 
one. The Jews had asked him, ‘‘Is it lawful to 
heal on the sabbath day?”’ Jesus will transfix 
them with a perfectly just, but to them a fatal, 
alternative. He in effect asks: ‘‘ Which of us, 
you or I, can more fairly be charged with now 
breaking the sabbath? You are plotting to 
destroy my life. I, you think, am on the point 
of making this man’s life more complete. Tell 
me, which is lawful on the sabbath day, to save 
a life or to destroy it?’’ It must have been 
a trying moment for those convicted — self- 
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convicted — hypocrites and murderers; a mo- 
ment made more trying by being prolonged. 
For Jesus paused —a pause with weight in it 
like the weight of a millstone. The pause was 
still more oppressive by virtue of the gesture 
of Jesus. Jesus ‘‘ looked round about on them 
all.”? That look! Mark says he looked ‘with 
anger, being grieved at the hardening of their 
hearts.’”? Then he said to the man in his help- 
less, but no doubt awed, as obedient, suspense, 
“*Stretch forth thy hand!’’ A yet harder test 
of his faith! Will he obey? For can he?. He 
can, for he will. His hand was withered, but 
he ‘‘stretched it forth, and behold it was re- 
stored whole as the other.’? Nothing is told 
of the subsequent behavior of the man. He is 
not the center of the present narrative inter- 
est. That center consists of the enemies of 
Jesus. They, alas, instead of being willingly 
convinced and ashamed, ‘‘were filled with 
maduess.’? They consulted one with another 
what they might do to Jesus. But Jesus’ hour 
has not yet come for suffering the extreme of 
outrage at their hands. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


the material existing for the present 

biography, must here, for want of space, 
be passed over with very inadequate notice. 
Our Gospel records seem themselves to break 
down under the impossible weight of all that 
they have to tell concerning this part of the 
life of Jesus. Before giving, as they do, a few 
illustrative incidents, they mass the Lord’s 
present activities together in the suggestive 
general statement that he ‘‘ went about in all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and all manner 
of sickness among the people.’’ 

But the distressed did not wait for him to 
find them where they were, nor even for him 
to come into their neighborhood. His fame 
went everywhere throughout Syria, and from 
everywhere were brought to him the sick to 
be healed, and the variously afflicted to be 
relieved. Not only from Palestine itself, but 
from beyond the limits of Palestine, they came. 
It was as it were an upheaval and a setting in 
motion of the whole population. From Judea, 
from Jerusalém, from Idumea, from beyond 
Jordan, from the regions of Tyre and Sidon, 
the concourse flowed, like a tide of the sea, 
about Jesus’ feet. He was overwhelmed with 
the rising and swelling surge of popular im- 
portunity. Some expedient had to be adopted 
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G): course much that is of great interest in 





to ease the actual bodily pressure of people 
upon his person. He had a ‘little boat’? pro- 
vided — we may suppose it a boat too small to 
hold any but himself and one or two helpers 
who should manage it—for his own special 
accommodation. The eagerness of sufferers 
to come into physical contact with him, to 
‘‘touch’’ his person, forced him to this. Jesus 
was experiencing the inconvenience of fame, 
and especially of his peculiar kind of fame. 
His popularity was premature, was excessive. 
He deprecated it. It might hasten on the in- 
evitable catastrophe too soon. So he insisted 
strongly that those who were healed should 
forbear to make him further known. The un- 
clean spirits he charged—he charged them 
‘“much’?—to abstain from proclaiming his 
true character. 

Not far withdrawn from the margin of the 
Lake Gennesaret, there rises gently to some 
height a hill, conjectured only, but with much 
probability, to have been in Jesus’ time the 
scene of quite the most famous, the most fruit- 
ful, the most influential, historic occasion of 
public discourse that ever occurred in the an- 
nals of mankind. ‘The discourse referred to 
has acquired a name from the nature of the 
place where it was delivered. It is called the 
“Sermon on the Mount.’’? The hill on which it 
was pronounced has itself reciprocally received 
a name from association with the sermon. 
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The opening sentences of that sermon all of 
them begin with the word ‘ Blessed,’”’ which 
in the Latin is ‘‘Beati.’’? From this circum- 
stance, the unidentified hill is often spoken of 
as the ‘‘Mount of the Beatitudes.’’ To this 
hill, Jesus, at about the time which we have 
now reached in his history, retired, probably 
at the close of a laborious day, for a season of 
solitary prayer. The season prolonged itself 
till it had outlasted the night. There was 
reason. Jesus was about to take a step that 
would vitally affect the fortune of his cause; 
and this not only for the immediate future, but 
for all time to come. Such a crisis demanded 
special preparation on his part, an interval of 
isolation from the world, with profound aban- 
donment of himself in communion with his 
Heavenly Father. There must be a nightlong 
vigil of prayer. 

With the dawning of the day, he called to- 
gether his disciples and out of their number 
chose twelve, to be thenceforth in peculiar re- 
lation to himself, whom he styled distinctively, 
“‘apostles.”” The names of those twelve ob- 
scure men became, by that simple outdoor act 
of oral appointment, not even recorded at the 
time—some of them by that act alone, for 
nothing further is known of them — dedicated 
to universal and immortal renown. They were 
Simon Peter and Andrew his brother, James 
and John, also brothers, Philip and Bartholo- 
mew, Matthew and Thomas, another James 
(son of Alpheus), another Simon, called also 
Zelotes (or the Zealot), two Judases, one, son 
of James, the other, Iscariot. To this last name 
on the roll, is always added the sad clause, 
‘who also betrayed him.’’ The list thus given 
is that of Luke. Matthew and Mark give the 
same list, in the same order, with use, how- 
ever, in some cases, of alternative individual 
names. 

Jesus, after this solemn setting apart of the 
twelve apostles, seems to have descended from 
the summit of the mount to a lower level, or 
terrace, on its slope, there seating himself for 
an address to the people in general, who sur- 
rounded him in great numbers. ‘The discourse 
which he pronounced is so familiar to all, that 
it would be superfluous to make anything like 
a full report of it here. It is by far the longest 
and most :formal-seeming of all the Savior’s 
popular discourses. Its apparent prevailing eth- 
ical character has commended it to many who 
are willing to take Jesus as teacher, while not 
owning the duty of obedience to him as Lord. 
But Jesus everywhere claims for himself, not 
simply respect paid as to a teacher, but obedi- 
ence rendered as to a Lord; and he does this 
explicitly in the present discourse. ‘‘ Why call 
ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?” is one form of expression occur- 
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ring here in which he makes this claim. Such 
language from Jesus shows that he accepted 
from men the appellation, Lord, in the full 
sense of all that the word implies. It was not 
aterm of respectful, of reverent, homage, It 
was acknowledgment of duty to obey. Jesus 
does not found his teachings, in this sermon or 
elsewhere, on their own inherent self-evidenc- 
ing character simply, but on the authority also 
of the teacher. He solemnly glanced forward 
to a day approaching — ‘‘ that day,’’ he called 
it—when he himself as Lord would sit pro- 
nouncing judgment on men, saying to some, 
“J never knew you; depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity.’? The discourse is in fact pro- 
foundly religious as well as practically moral. 

It has been seriously questioned whether the 
morality of the Sermon on the Mount is a prac- 
ticable, and so really a practical, morality. For 
instance, ‘‘ Resist not evil,’’ or, as the Revised 
Version renders, ‘‘ Resist not him that is evil ’’ 
—is that a practicable precept? The precept 
is stated broadly, comprehensively, in a form 
apparentiy admitting no exception. Can it be 
obeyed? Ought we to obey it? Would not 
obeying it abolish human government? Would 
it not introduce anarchy into the world — an- 
archy pure and simple? 
human society ? 

The question thus raised is, first of all, one of 
interpretation. What did Jesus mean by the 
precept? Did he mean all that his language, 
taken absolutely, can be made to include? Let 
us see. What was Jesus’ method in teaching? 
It was, to a remarkable extent, probably be- 
yond the practice of any other teacher in the 
world, the method of paradox. That is, he 
adopted the teaching expedient of stating the 
truth in a form chosen as if for the purpose of 
challenging dissent, of provoking contradic- 
tion. This way of teaching aroused attention. 
It set people to thinking. It startled them. 
The impressions made by it were immediate, 
striking, strong, rememberable. How is one 
to understand a teacher whose method is such ? 
Evidently, by inquiry, by reflection, by study, 
by comparison of one saying of his with an- 
other, by teachably entering into his spirit, by 
invoking light to be shed on his doctrine from 
his own practice. Now, although Jesus himself 
did, for the most part, refrain from resisting 
evil with force, he constantly resisted it with 
words—and sometimes, as we have already 
seen, and as we shall yet further see, with very 
vehement words. On one occasion— an occa- 
sion described in a previous chapter — we have 
even witnessed the author of the precept, ‘‘ Re- 
sist not evil,” arming himself with a scourge, 
and thus with noble violence resisting and 
chastising the wicked behavior of men. By 
and by, we shall come to a case in which the 
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Lamb of God, about to be laid unresisting 
on the altar of sacrifice, yet, for a moment at 
least, rouses to such withstanding of evil that 
those who have come to arrest him are thrown 
hopelessly prostrate before him on the ground. 
He also at about the same moment bids his 
disciples sell their cloaks that they might 
buy themselves swords. Did he mean this 
last bidding literally? We instinctively think 
not; though (strangely, as would seem) the 
disciples—some of them, at least—carried 
swords that night with Jesus in the garden 
of Gethsemane. 

If he did not mean literally the injunction to 
exchange cloaks for swords, no more did he 
mean literally and absolutely his contrary in- 
junction of non-resistance to evil. What he 
meant by, ‘‘Resist not evil,’’? was something 
practicable. So, also, he meant something 
practicable, when, in this same great discourse, 
he said, ‘‘Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away.’’ He could not have meant that 
we should always give to every applicant what- 
ever he might demand. Literally and abso- 
lutely taken, this would oblige parents to give 
to a child of theirs anything that that child, 
whatever his age, might. capriciously ask for, 
though to his certain and perhaps serious 
hurt. It would oblige us to give money to 
a drunkard asking it, though we might well 
enough know—nay, though he might him- 
self at the very same moment tell us—that 
he wished it to spend in drink, to his own 
ruin. . 

What, then, is the interpretation to be ap- 
plied to these and other like paradoxical pre- 
cepts of Jesus? How are we to arrive at his 
own real meaning in them? As has been said, 
it must be in large part by comparing one 
precept of his with another. If we did not 
‘resist’? a robber, for example, we might some- 
times through him lose everything that would 
enable us to ‘‘give”’ to one asking us for help 
and really needing it. And we should at the 
saine time be injuring, rather than benefiting, 
the robber. There is one precept —a key-pre- 
cept—in the Sermon on the Mount, which 
furnishes us our required solution of all the 
rest. It is that precept which has rectived the 
name of the Golden Rule: ‘All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them.’? This precept 
stands in an instructive relation to what pre- 
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cedes it. Jesus has just been teaching religion, 
in its profoundest act and spirit—the act and 
spirit of prayer. He has told his disciples to 
ask from God, in perfect confidence that God 
will bestow what they ask. He draws a paral- 
lel between God as Father, on the one hand, 
and earthly parents on the other. Do not 
earthly parents give when their children ask? 
But do not earthly parents give with care, with 
exercise of judgment, with discrimination? If 
a hungry child asks for a stone, thinking it a 
loaf of bread, does the parent give him that 
stone? —‘‘If ye, then,” Jesus says, ‘ being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things [perhaps 
not the precise things desired —such being not 
‘‘good”’] to them that ask him?’’ Then im- 
mediately follows the Golden Rule, but with a 
‘‘therefore’’ in it: ‘‘All things, therefore’’; 
‘Call things,” that is to say, in a way of such 
thoughtful discrimination (exercised according 
to our less measure of judgment) as God. him- 
self exercises on our behalf in his bestowing, 
so we are to do as we would be done by. The 
principle of unselfish discrimination exercised 
by us on behalf of all the interests involved in 
any given case— this is the master-key to the 
difficult problems met with in the paradoxical © 
precepts of Jesus, as it is the master-key to the 
ethical doubts and perplexities of our daily 
social life. We are to practice non-resistance 
within the limits thus prescribed; within the 
same limits we are to practice a free-handed 
benevolence. 

Obedience to Jesus is a practicable, and, 
therefore, a practical, morality. But it is more 
and better than that. It is the height, the 
depth, the length, the breadth, of religion. 
Jesus closes his sermon with an impressive 
figure, designed to show the contrasted ends 
resulting to two contrasted classes of his hear- 
ers, the obedient, on the one hand, and the 
disobedient on the other. And the obedience 
and the disobedience are both represented by 
him to be toward himself. ‘These words of 
mine,’ is the phrase in which he makes his 
august, overawing assumption of authority. 
No wonder the evangelist added, that when 
Jesus ‘‘ended these words, the multitudes were 
astonished at his teaching, for he taught them 
as one having authority, and not as_ their 
scribes.’”? It was a new voice in the world. 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AT CAPERNAUM AND TO NAIN. 


FTER delivering his Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus apparently returned for a 
short stay, perhaps in pursuit of needed 

rest, to his abode in Capernaum. But he was 
followed as usual by multitudes. On his ar- 
rival in the city, he was met by a noteworthy 
fresh application for help. It came from a 
centurion. The centurion may have brought 
it himself in person; but he strengthened his 
appeal with influence from without. He got 
certain elders of the Jews to intercede for 
him. They were willing to do this, for the 
’ reason that, as they represented to Jesus, he, 
though a Gentile, was friendly to the Jewish 
nation, and had shown his generous good will 
by building them a synagogue. What the cen- 
turion wanted, was relief for a servant of his. 
This would naturally be a slave; indeed, the 
Greek word means bond-servant. It speaks 
well for the humane spirit of the centurion 
that he was thus warmly interested on behalf 
of his slave; for the slave-owners of that old 
Roman world were as a rule hardhearted 
toward their human chattels. This suffering 
slaye was ‘‘dear’’ to his master, and he now 
lay at the point of death. Jesus promptly said, 
“‘T will come and heal him.’’ The Lord’s very 
different ways of meeting different applicants 
for help, must, it is instinctive to suppose, have 
been nicely discriminated in adaptation to their 
different characters. In the present case, the 
centurion had a chance to show himself a man 
of rare quality. It was not a perfectly obvious 
chance. He might have missed it without seri- 
ous blame. But he did not miss it; for he made 
in substance this remarkable reply: ‘‘ Lord, I 
am not worthy that thou shouldst thyself come. 
Say the word, and my servant shall be healed. 
I amaccustomed myself both to obey and to be 
“obeyed. Obedience is a familiar thing to me. 
All that those over me bid, I do; all that I bid 
those under me, they do. Thus let it be now. 
Speak only, and thou shalt be obeyed, in 
whatever thou wilt.’’ It is recorded that Jesus 
“‘marveled.’? Taken literally, this seems to 
imply that the centurion’s answer was unfore- 
seen by him; that it took him by surprise. 
Perhaps indeed the Lord’s supernatural knowl- 
edge was at command only as he needed it; so 
that his potential possession of it left his nat- 
ural human experience in the main quite un- 
disturbed. He turned to the multitude and 
exclaimed with admiration, ‘‘ Verily I say unto 
you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.’? ‘He added what was well adapted to 
excite jealousy in narrowly Jewish hearts, but 
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what was of a purport to be good news indeed 
to all the world besides to the end of time: 
“Many shall come from the east and the west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.’’ Then 
followed words that would tend to inflame self- 
ish jealousy, if that sentiment existed, into 
resentment and rage: ‘“‘But the sons of the 
kingdom shall be cast forth into the outer 
darkness: there shall be the weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth.’? Dreadful words, to issue 
from those lips! During this aside of Jesus to 
the multitude, the centurion had waited; but 
he now heard his own gracious dismissal: ‘‘ Go 
thy way; as thou hast believed, so be it done 
unto thee.’? And the servant was healed in 
that hour. 

From Capernaum to Nain the distance is 
about twenty-five miles. Jesus, soon after what 
has just been narrated, perhaps the very next 
day, made an excursion to Nain. His disciples 
accompanied him, and the usual ‘‘ great multi- 
tude.’? As he neared the city gate, behold, a 
procession was coming out. It was a funeral 
procession. The dead was a youth, the only 
son of a widowed mother. This case of be- 
reavement had excited much sympathy; the 
procession was a numerous one. The sight of 
that disconsolate mother touched the heart of 
the Lord. She was weeping as only such a 
mother knows how. Jesus said to her, ‘‘ Weep 
not.’? With those words, he drew nigh and 
touched the bier. The bearers stopped and 
stood still. It was a moment of hush, no 
doubt, to the loud lamentations that had pre- 
ceded, and of excited suspense. Jesus must 
have been known to those whom he met, and 
uncertain expectation of the strange thing that 
might now happen, we cannot doubt, filled all 
hearts. But probably no one was prepared for 
what actually did occur. Jesus spoke to the 
dead youth on the ‘bier, ‘‘ Young man, I say 
unto thee, Arise!’? Then occurred a fulfill- 
ment of that prophecy of Jesus, uttered not 
long before to the unbelieving Jews at Jerusa- 
lem: ‘‘The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; 
and they that hear shall live.” For “he that 
was dead sat up, and began to speak.’? And 
Jesus gave him to his mother. 

Nothing equal in wonder to this had as yet 
anywhere before happened in the history of 
Jesus. The fame and rumor of it went abroad 
not only throughout Judea, but beyond into 
the region surrounding. It penetrated into 
the dungeon in which John the Baptist was 
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confined. That unconquerable spirit, though 
unconquered indeed, was depressed enough by 
his imprisonment to be in need of reassurance. 
His heart was full of public zeal, which his 
personal sufferings could not extinguish. He 
sent some of his disciples to inquire of Jesus, 
“ Art thou he that cometh, or look we for an- 
other?’ ‘Go your way, and tell John,’’ said 
Jesus, ‘‘the things which ye do hear and see: 
the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor 
haye good tidings preached to them. And 
blessed is he, whosoever shall find none occa- 
sion of stumbling in me.’’ We may confidently 
hope that this message was by the Holy Spirit 
made effective to comfort and strengthen that 
great generous heart. The closing sentence of 
it especially must have been felt by John as a 
spur to his spirit. When John’s disciples were 
gone, Jesus took occasion to pronounce that 
eulogy on John which has already been given 
in these pages—brief, but the most magnifi- 
cent eulogy ever pronounced on any of the 
children of men. 

A touching and beautiful incident occurred at 
about this time—dit is uncertain where, but 
probably at Capernaum— which contributes 
a pathetic charm, quite beyond the reach of 
human art, to the wonderful variety of pictur- 
esque stories told in the Gospels illustrative of 
the endlessly many-sided character and behav- 
ior of Jesus. One Simon, a Pharisee, desired 
Jesus to be his guest ata meal. The openness 
to the public eye, the freedom even of public 
access, with which the domestic life of the 
Jews was conducted, has already been com- 
mented upon. This trait now receives a cu- 
rious illustration. A woman expressly marked 
by the evangelist as ‘‘a sinner,’’ that is, an 
unchaste woman, made her way unhindered 
into the house. She came to the place where 
Jesus sat at the table. It was not a chance in- 
trusion of hers. She had learned that Jesus 
was there, and she came prepared to do him 
honor, with her love and her tears. She 
brought with her a cruse of ointment, an ala- 
baster cruse. She did not present herself to 
Jesus; she did not stand before lim; but be- 
hind him, ‘‘at his feet.’”’ Here, apparently 
without a word spoken, she stood and wept in 
silence. Her tears fell in a stream that wet the 
Savior’s feet. She bowed and wiped those feet 
with the flowing hair of her head. She kissed 
them with passionate fervor, kiss after kiss. 
Beautiful dumb demonstration of love, with 
sorrow —- love such as, though dumb in humil- 
ity and shame, must yet somehow express it- 
self! And what eloquence beyond words did 
that love with sorrow achieve! Alas, Simon ! 
‘His heart was not equal to his opportunity. 
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He missed to see what was’ there to be seen. 
The poor foolish man, in his self-blinding con- 
ceit of sagacity, was saying within himself: 
‘This man, if he were a prophet, would have 
perceived who and what manner of woman this 
is which toucheth him, that she is a sinner.’’ 
Though Simon had only thought these things, 
not spoken them. Jesus showed himself in- 
deed a prophet by perceiving very plainly 
‘‘who and what manner”? of man he was. 
“Simon,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘I have somewhat to 
say to thee.”? Such an offer of remark would 
prepare special attention. ‘‘ Master, say on,” 
was Simon’s token of readiness to hear. A 
little parable, the first one recorded from Jesus’ 
lips, was the form under which the great 
teacher by parable now gave Simon his lesson: 
‘“A certain lender had two debtors; the one 
owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 
When they had not wherewith to pay, he for- 
gave them both. Which of them therefore will 
love him most? Simon answered and said, He, 
I suppose, to whom he forgave the most. And 
he said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged.” 

Up to this point, the application of the para- 
ble could not have been apparent, perhaps to 
anyone present. The Lord now turned toward 
the woman; but he still spoke to Simon. 
‘‘Seest thou this woman?’’ He spoke thus of © 
her in her own presence; but it was with a ten- 
derness that emptied the seeming discourtesy 
of any disrespect. The disrespect was all to 
be toward him who deserved it; for Simon de- 
served rebuke, not only by his personal charac- 
ter, but also by his conduct on that occasion as 
host. He had failed in due customary atten- 
tion to his guest. Apparently he had invited 
Jesus, either out of a mere supercilious curios- 
ity to see, at dignified leisure for himself, a man 
so much talked of; or else, perhaps, also out of 
acovert hostility to him. At any rate, he seems 
to have discriminated against Jesus, by omit- 
ting in his case the usual little preliminary 
offices of hospitality which Eastern manners 
accord to a guest. ‘I entered,’ said the Lord, 
‘‘into thine house, thou gavest me no water for 
my feet: but she hath wetted my feet with her 
tears, and wiped them with her hair. Thou 
gavest me no kiss: but she, since the time I 
came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My 
head with oil thou didst not anoint: but she 
hath anointed my feet with ointment. Where- 
fore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many 
[this would show the Lord’s full knowledge 
of her character], are forgiven; for she loved 
much: but to whom little is given, the same 
loveth little.’ Simon’s secret thoughts have 
thus been openly answered, in a manner as self- 
evidently just, as it must have been both unex- 
pected and unwelcome to him. The woman 
now is for the first time addressed: ‘Thy sins 
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[to her not spoken of as ‘many’] are for- 
given.’”’? This seems to have offended more 
than Simon alone; for Jesus’ fellow-guests be- 
gan to say within themselves, perhaps also in 
undertone among themselves (the Greek may 
mean either), ‘‘Who is this that even forgiveth 
sins?’? If this question was possibly over- 
heard by the jealous ears of the woman, to her 
momentary discomposure, her fears must have 
been effectively allayed, when Jesus added, 
“Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.’ 
But the evil spirit of unbelief in those who 
criticised was no doubt confirmed. The same 
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thing may be a savor of life unto life or of 
death unto death. It is as we ourselves choose. 

Will the woman thus forgiven attach herself 
thenceforth to her Savior? Our next chapter 
opens a new and remarkable epoch in the 
Lord’s history. Perhaps among the’ ‘‘ many 
others,’’—that is, many other women, there 
to be spoken of—this loving penitent, with 
something of an unconscious poet-heart in her 
bosom, may be supposed namelessly included. 
The supposition would be grateful; and her 
possession and devotion of that alabaster cruse 
of ointment are in favor of the conjecture. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A CYCLE OF PARABLES. 


seems to have set out from Capernaum 

on another preaching tour in Galilee. 
This time a new feature marked his progress. 
It was a feature as beautiful as, to us of the 
West, it appears foreign and singular. Besides 
the twelve apostles, a select different following 
attended him. This was a band of women; 
women who, grateful for services rendered them 
by him, thus as a way of testifying their love 
and their thanks attached themselves to his 
train to go with him in his journeys. They 
seem not to have been poor women; but women 
able to defray their own charges in traveling, 
and besides to contribute, as we are told they 
did, out of their private resources to the com- 
fort of their Master. Their ministration they 
doubtless found to be its own exceeding rich 
reward. Mary Magdalen is named first among 
these ministering women. Of her, it is said 
that she had been delivered from a sevenfold 
possession of demons. There is no good reason 
to suppose that this Mary had previously been, 
according to the slander of the current tradi- 
tion concerning her, a woman of lewd life. 

' In the course of his various circuits starting 
from Capernaum, Jesus may not improbably 
have made somewhat frequent returns for rest 
—such rest as he could command—at his 
abode in that city. On one such occasion the 
concourse of people thronging him in this 
refuge of his was so great and so eager that 
‘‘they ’’— that is, he and his household —could 
not so much as take their ordinary meals. We 
cannot be surprised that Jesus’ “‘ friends ’’—his 

. kindred perhaps may be meant by the word — 

were concerned on his behalf; that they even 

thought it time to interfere. They interfered, 

and with zeal. They used or sought to use, a 

gentle violence in restraint of him. ‘‘ For they 

» said, He is beside himself.’’ A fresh instance 

of exorcism at his hands, taking place at this 


See after the incident last related, Jesus 





time, in concurrence perhaps with these forcible 
attempts of his friends to save him from him- 
self as one not perfectly sane, gave somewhat 
plausible occasion to certain scribes come down 
from Jerusalem, to apply their interpretation 
to the phenomena presented in the highly 
eccentric case of this notorious man Jesus. 
‘“‘He hath Beelzebub,’” they said; ‘‘by the 
prince of the demons he casts out the demons.”’ 
Jesus was excited to an unusual pitch of indig- 
nation by this blasphemous charge, laid against 
him, of collusion on his part with the kingdom 
of evil. ‘‘All their sins,’’ he said, ‘‘shall be 
forgiven unto the sons of men, and their blas- 
phemies wherewith they shall blaspheme: but 
whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of 
an eternal sin.’ The Evangelist Mark ex- 
pressly adds, ‘‘ Because they said, He hath an 
unclean spirit.’ Maliciously attributing to 
Satan the authentic work of the Holy Spirit, is 
the ‘‘unpardonable sin.’’ It is ‘fan eternal 
sin.’? It reproduces itself forever; or perhaps 
we should understand that dreadful expression, 
‘Can eternal sin,’? to mean that it entails con- 
sequences of penalty which endure forever. 
“Ve offspring of vipers!’’ so Jesus addresses 
those blaspheming opponents of his. Vengeful 
words! They were like a drawn sword of flame 
from his lips. ‘They burn yet on the printed 
page. One can easily imagine that, when 
uttered, they seemed hot enough to consume 
their objects with the breath of his mouth. 
The insolent scribes and Pharisees present, 
although they probably had just witnessed 
that casting out of the demon, said they would 
like to see a ‘‘sign”’ from Jesus. Jesus indig- 
nantly refused them their request. ‘An evil 
and adulterous generation,’’ he sternly said, 
“seeketh after a sign.’’ He said that there 
should be no sign given it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonah. Then came from Jesus the 
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second of his many allusions, allusions grow- 
ing ever more and more distinct toward the 
end, to his own impending death and resur- 
rection; the first allusion was more closely 
veiled, ‘‘ Destroy this temple and in three days 
I will raise it again.’’ ‘‘As Jonah,’’ he said, 
‘“‘was three days and three. nights in the belly 
of the whale [rather, sea-monster]; so shall the 
Son of Man be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth.’’ Both these first 
two allusions were addressed to unbelievers 
who demanded a “sign”; and it was in ac- 
cordance with the Lord’s usual manner toward 
such hearers, to speak darkly in a parable. 
Jesus, in so paralleling Jonah’s case with his 
own, seems to give the weight of his author- 
ity in favor of that interpretation of the Old 
Testament story in question which makes it 
not only historical but literal. 

In the midst of the discourse following the 
request for a sign, or immediately upon the 
end of it, a strange exclamation addressed. to 
Jesus came from the ranks of the multitude. 
It was a woman that uttered it. ‘‘ Blessed,”’ 
she cried, “is the womb that bare thee and 
the breasts which thou didst suck.’? This ad- 
miring and affectionate congratulation, spoken 
of Mary, but meant for Jesus, Jesus turned 
aside from his mother to bestow the benedic- 
tion of it elsewhere. ‘‘ Yea, rather,’ said he, 
“‘blessed are they that hear the word of God 
and keep it.’? It may be that the emotional 
woman who spoke up as narrated, had just 
had pointed out to her Jesus’ mother herself, 
at that moment, with her other sons, seeking 
access to Jesus. For ‘‘ while he was yet speak- 
ing,’ so it is said, ‘‘his mother and his breth- 
ren stood without seeking to speak to him.” 
Word to this effect passed on from one to 
another till it reached Jesus. Whether or not 
Jesus gratified the wish thus conveyed to him, 
is not expressly stated. The probability seems 
to be that he did not. He said, “Who is my 
mother and my brethren?’’ Then he looked 
round on them that encompassed him, and 
said, ‘‘ Behold my mother and my brethren. 
For whoever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother and sister and mother.’ 
It is likely that. the mother Mary, with her 
younger sons, had come on a second errand of 
interference to Jesus, to dissuade him from the 
work that he was doing. They may have 
feared for his personal safety, seeing the en- 
mity he excited among the Jewish ruling 
classes; possibly they were desirous to have 
it openly appear that they were influentially 
related to a personage so conspicuous as Jesus 
had become. Whatever was the case, their 
aim was frustrated. Jesus took the opportun- 
ity to declare himself independent enough of 
ordinary earthly relationships of kindred, to 
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disregard them entirely. But in doing so, how 
endearingly near to himself he draws every 
soul, in every time, in every clime, that sim- 
ply. and sincerely does the will of God! This 
caressing embrace in words from Jesus of all 
obedient hearts did not exclude anyone be- 
cause it included everyone. Mary, too, and 
each one of his earthly kindred as well, might, 
if they would, find a home in that capacious 
bosom of love thus opening wide, and equally 
wide, for the welcome of us all. 

Jesus found the seaside, or as we should say, 
the lakeside, highly favorable for his purposes 
in teaching. It offered him an easy escape 
from the too importunate pressure of the 
crowd. ~It was apparently on the same day 
with the incident of his mother’s coming to 
seek him, that he went out again to the water- 
side, and there, withdrawn a little way in a 
boat, taught the people standing in thick ranks 
on the shore. If one could see a photographic 
picture of the scene! At this time he first en- 
tered fully upon his method of teaching by 
parables. Why at thistime? Why atall? It 
is a mistake to suppose that it was solely, or 
even chiefly, to make his instructions easily 
understood. That was not the Savior’s object 
in uttering parables; and it certainly was not 
the result that followed. Indeed, on this very 
occasion, we learn that his more immediate 
disciples, those closest in his confidence, sought 
to have his parables explained to them. They 
also asked him, ‘‘Why speakest thou unto 
them [the multitude] in parables?” Jesus’ 
reply should be deeply pondered: ‘‘Unto you 
it is given to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven, but to them it is not given. 
: Therefore speak I to them in para- 
bles; because seeing they see not, and hearing 
they hear not.’? Mark and Luke make the 
Lord’s words even more solemn: ‘‘ Unto them 
that are without, all things are done in para- 
bles: that seeing they may see, and not per- 
ceive; and hearing they may hear, and not 
understand.’? The main first purpose, then, of 
the parable, in the Lord’s use of it, was not to 
make clear, it was rather to veil, instruction. 
But that, we may well believe, was far from 
being its only purpose. It has, in fact, proved 
a marvelously fruitful form of wrapping up, or 
enfolding, for future use, instruction which, at 
the time when it was first given, was beyond 
the capacity of intelligence, above the reach of 
moral elevation, existing in those who received 
it. This has turned out to be the actual utility 
of the Lord’s parables; and such utility in 
them was no doubt foreseen and intended by 
their author. ; 

But there may be discovered a call for teach- 
ing by parable, peculiar to that particular: 
stage which Jesus had now reached in the 
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fulfillment of his Messianic mission. His mir- 
acles had excited universal attention; they had 
commanded for the worker of them a very 
general popular belief. But this belief was for 
the most part very superficial, very unsatisfac- 
tory. It did not rise, except in a comparatively 
small number of cases, to the faith of true dis- 
cipleship. It created for Jesus a popularity 
indeed, but a useless popularity; a popularity 
that might even be worse than useless. There 
was danger of its forcing on the end prema- 
turely. Jesus had now, by a somewhat exten- 
sive canvass of the field, come ‘‘to his own,”’ 
in a sense a few degress wider than had been 
the case at Nazareth; and although he had not 
yet been, in this wider sense of his coming, 
decisively rejected as he was there, still it was 
again true that ‘‘ his own received him not’? — 
that is, received him not as was necessary: that 
he should be received, in order to the estab- 
lishing of his kingdom. He had given the 
Galileans their chance, their day of visitation; 
and they had not known it. There might be 
a small remnant of them to be won; but the 
heart of the great mass was waxed hopelessly 
gross. The Savior would now teach in a way 
to sift his hearers. Those of his hearers who 
were rightly disposed, would be drawn to hit; 
and as for the rest, his sentence on them was 
like that sad sentence of old on reprobate 
Israel. ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to his idols, let 
him alone.’’ There is this melancholy un- 
dertone to be discerned in the first of the 
present cycle of parables, that of the Sower — 
the purport of which is, that only a sifted few 
among his hearers heard him to profit and to 
salvation. The parable and the explanation 
are both of them too familiar to need any repe- 
tition of their lesson here. The same may be 
said of the parable following, that of the Tares 
and the Wheat. ‘Take heed, therefore, how 
ye hear,’’ is the warning from Jesus, intended 
to sift his hearers. The rightly disposed among 
them would be found out by such teaching, 
found out not so much by him, the teacher, as 
by themselves, the taught. It would be like 
the action of a magnet on a mangled mass, 
composed of particles of iron, few in number, 
lost antid innumerable grains of sand. The 
iron particles feel the attraction of the magnet 
and respond; the grains of sand abide inert 
and dead. So the susceptible, the obedient, 
hearts, few in number amid the multitude, 
would know the Savior’s voice, masked though 
it were in parable; the rest would hear as if 
they heard not. 

It has needed nineteen Christian centuries 
to furnish that commentary and explanation 
which we now enjoy, for the parable of the 
Mustard Seed as symbol of the growth of the 
kingdom of God. That parable, together with 
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the rest, Jesus explained to the inner circle 
of his disciples. This particular explanation, 
however, has not been recorded for us in the 
Gospels. The parable of the Tares and the 
Wheat was impressively explained by its au- 
thor, in terms which we may still read with 
awe. It was a parable of the ‘‘end,’’ as well 
as of what should precede the end. The 
‘“‘end’? meant by the Lord was not, as it is 
most natural for us to understand it, the end of 
the world, in the most inclusive sense of that 
expression, but the end of the order of things 
then existing; an end, as some suppose, that 
was reached at the coming of Christ for the de- 
struction of Jerusalem with its Temple, and 
the final abolition therewith of worship accord- 
ing to the ritual of Moses. Others postpone 
the ‘‘end”’ in question to a time still remain- 
ing future. But in any case the sense of the 
expression, ‘‘end of the world,’ is not, end of 
the material universe, nor even end of man- 
kind’s possession of the earth; but end of the 
then current age or dispensation. The parable 
of the Leaven in the meal, that of the Treasure 
hidden in the field, that of the Pearl of Great 
Price, and that of the Net cast into the sea, 
follow one upon another in immediate succes- 
sion, devoted, all of them, to setting forth the 
nature of that invisible kingdom of heaven 
which it was the Lord’s work to establish in 
the earth—the nature of that kingdom, and 
the relation to it of individual men and women. 
The effect of all was to make the spiritually 
prepared search themselves deeply and become 
disciples indeed; but to leave the unsuscep- 
tible, the obstinate, and the rebellious, in the 
darkness they loved more than the light. 

It is pathetic rather than otherwise to read 
that when Jesus asked his hearers, those chosen 
hearers who were closest about him, ‘‘ Have ye 
understood all these things?’”’ they easily an- 
swered, ‘‘Yea.’? At least, judging by their 
subsequent exhibitions of slowness to appre- 
hend, one cannot but suspect that their appre- 
hension now was very imperfect at the best. 
But the patient Lord must content himself with 
what his disciples had; he would not require of 
them what they had not. Yet it would be 
strange if some sadness did not often invade 
his heart, did not invade it now, to feel how 
far short they stopped of the full height and 
depth of his meaning. 


A CYCLE OF MIRACLES 


The cycle of parables was succeeded by a cy- 
cle of miracles. That crowded day of teaching 
done, in which the parables already referred to 
were spoken, Jesus said to his disciples, ‘‘ Let 
us go over unto the other side.”’ That meant 
the other sidé of the lake. The going would, 
of course, be by water. The voyage was to 
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prove one that those disciples would never for- 
get. They started at once, without prepara- 
tion. The boat in which he had sat teaching 
was the one that bore Jesus; but there were 
other boats to accompany that. Jesus must 
have been in a state of extreme fatigue and 
exhaustion from his labors, not only of that 
day, but of many days preceding. This is not 
expressly told us by any one of the three evan- 
gelists, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, synoptists 
so-called, who all of them relate the incidents 
of the voyage. But they unite in saying that 
Jesus fell asleep on the way. There was a 
cushion in the stern of the boat on which that 
sacred head, how weary, pillowed itself to this 
grateful rest. While he lay sleeping, the boat 
was brought suddenly into the most immi- 
nent danger. A storm of wind poured down 
through the gorges in the mountainous eastern 
shore of the lake, and instantly wrought the 
water into billows that overswept the little 
craft and threatened to founder it. The com- 
motion did not disturb the profound repose of 
that divine-human sleeper. His companions 
were thoroughly terrified. Their terror for 
their lives was too much for their awe of their 
Master. They come to him where he lies 
sleeping, cradled on that stormy sea like an 
infant gently lulled by the breathing of its 
mother to slumber on her breast. 

But let us imagine him still sleeping undis- 
turbed, while we listen for a moment to an- 
other writer than the evangelists, a man of 
our own time, telling us what he has himself 
experienced of just such a sudden violent storm 
as that described in the Gospels, occurring on 
the same lake. Doctor Thomson, in his inter- 
esting and instructive volumes,' says: ‘‘I spent 
a night on the mountains east of the lake. 

The sun had scarcely set when the 
wind began to blow towards the lake, and it 
continued all night long with constantly in- 
creasing violence; so that when we descended 
_to the shore the next morning the surface of 
the lake was like that of a boiling caldron. 
d To understand the causes of these 
sudden and yiolent tempests, we must remem- 
ber that the lake lies low — 680 feet below the 
sea; that the mountainous plateau of the Jau- 
lan rises to a considerable height, spreading 
backward to the wilds of the Hauran, and up- 
ward to snowy Hermon; that the watercourses 
have worn or washed out profound ravines 
and wild gorges, converging to the head of 
this lake; and that these act like great fun- 
nels, to draw down the cold winds from the 
mountains. Such winds are not only 
violent, but they come down suddenly, and 
often when the sky is perfectly clear. I once 
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went in to swim near the hot baths; and, 
before I was aware, a wind came rushing over 
the cliffs with such force that it was with diffi- 
culty I could regain the shore.”’ 

The disciples awake their Master. One evan- 
gelist makes them say, almost upbraidingly, 
‘‘Carest thou not that we perish?’ Jesus 
rises, but not until he has said to his trembling 
companions, ‘‘ Why are ye fearful, O ye of lit- 
tle faith?’? Then he rebukes the roaring wind 
and the raging sea. ‘‘Peace, be still,’ he 
calmly said. The deaf winds heard, and the 
deaf waters too had ears for that voice. The 
winds ceased blowing, the waves ceased rolling 
and there was a great calm. The poor disciples 
were afraid now with a different fear. ‘‘ They 
teared exceedingly, and said to one another, 
Who then is this, that even the wind and the 


. sea obey him?”’ 


From a lake whose present calm was as full 
to them of awfulness as had been its storm, 
they stepped ashore, these rescued voyagers, in 
the country of the Gerasenes. Whether that 
same night, or not till the next morning, is 
uncertain. Whichever the time, they were 
fiercely and startlingly welcomed to land. For 
two violent demoniacs met them, with excited 
outery and with menacing gesture. These 
wretched creatures had come out of the tombs 
which like wild beasts they made their lairs. 
The mountain-side was pierced then—it re- 
mains so now—with excavations in the rock, 
made for burial-places. Here dwelt these two 
demon-ridden human beings, who made the 
neighborhood so dangerous for passers-by that 
it was avoided by all. But stress of weather 
had driven thither those who now landed at 
the spot. The clamor of the demoniacs was 
directed to Jesus. ‘‘ What have we,’’ they 
cried, ‘‘to do with thee, thou son of God? 
Art thou come here to torment us before the 
time?’’ For Jesus had bidden the unclean 
spirits forth. One of the two invading demon 
forces was spokesman for both. This one was 
perhaps much more truculent than the other; 
so that Mark speaks only of him. ‘‘ What is 
thy name?”’ said Jesus. ‘‘ Legion; for we are 
many,’’ was the reply. The demons seem to 
have had a shuddering horror of being ban- 
ished back to their ‘‘abyss.’? They preferred 
to Jesus a singular request, which Jesus, with a 
singular complaisance, granted. Perhaps, it 
was in part to show the absolute power that he 
wielded, for sufferance also as well as for pro- 
hibition. The demons pleaded that they might 
be allowed to go from their dwelling-places in 
men to lodgment in swine. There was a herd 
of these unclean beasts feeding on the moun- 
tain-side. Jesus said, ‘‘Go.’? They went; and 
for proof not to be gainsaid that they indeed 
went, and that they actually existed to go, the 
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swine, so invaded, instantly start and with a 
headlong rush plunge impetuously down the 
steep slope of the mountain. They cannot stop 
at the bottom; their impetus carries them over 
the narrow ledge of level shore into the deep 
water of the lake, where they are all drowned, 
to the number of about two thousand. The 
swineherds were frightened at the irreparable 
catastrophe; they fled, scattering the news of 
what had happened. People flocked from city 
and country to the spot, that they might see 
for themselves what was there to be seen. 
They came to Jesus, he having been described 
to them perhaps, or being in some way now 
recognized by them, as the responsible author 
of the miracle; and there they find the man 
that had been so afflicted sitting at his Savior’s 
feet. He had’ been for a long time too savage 
to wear clothes; but he was clothed now, and 
in his right mind. Those who had seen what 
occurred report their observations to the new 
comers; and then a thing that was hardly to 
have been looked for resulted. Those-unac- 
countable Gerasenes commenced beseeching 
Jesus to depart! They obtained their desire; 
for Jesus reéntered his boat and crossed back to 
the other side of the lake. The relieved victim 
of that evil possession desired to go with Jesus.' 
But no; Jesus replied: ‘‘Go to thy house unto 
thy friends, and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee.’? This was a devia- 
tion on Jesus’ part from what had previously 
been his course in similar cases. Perhaps the 
deviation was due to a compassionate wish 
that he had, not to let that region of country, 
so inhospitable to him, remain utterly without 
witness of the salvation that had just visited it 
in vain. 

Objection has sometimes been made against 
this miracle of Jesus that it was a wanton de- 
struction of property; in effect, a wrongful 
infringement of proprietary rights. The ob- 
jection has no force whatever that does not 
lie as strongly, nay, more strongly, against the 
suffering of demoniacal possession in general. 
If God could permit a man to be deprived of 
himself by a demon, much more might God 
permit men to be so deprived of property; 
especially if that property were of a question- 
able sort, as was the case with those swine. 
The simple fact is, that, as against the Creator, 
there is no right whatever of property vested 
in any creature. If God was working there, in 
what Jesus did or Jesus permitted, then who 
are we to argue against God? Or who are we 
to say, This was unworthy of God, and there- 
fore God did not do it? We may easily be 
more ingenious than judicious in criticising 
God’s ways, and finding: reasons, whether for 
or against. A brilliant agnostic writer has 
recently made himself very merry laughing at 
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this story of the Gerasene swine as a thing 
quite too ridiculous for sober belief. He was 
more witty than wise in doing so. It would 
be a quite adequate justification of the Lord’s 
conduct, in according to the demons their 
whimsical request, if his object in so doing 
was only to furnish an irrefutable evidence of 
the reality of such evil beings; and of the 
reality of their power, under sufferance from 
God, to take violent possession of alien animal 
organisms, human and other, and wield them 
to their own perverse will. Without this evi- 
dence against such unbelieving explanation of 
the phenomena involved, it would be much 
more easy than it actually is, to maintain, as 
some do, that demoniacal possession in Jesus’ 
time, was simply a superstitious name for epi- 
lepsy, catalepsy, lunacy, or other like common- 
place disorder. It may properly be noted that 
alternative names for the region in which this 
incident occurred are employed by different 
evangelists. Of course, the locality may an- 
ciently have had duplicate, or even triplicate, 
designations; but the name which, in native 
use on the spot, has survived, under some 
modification, to our day, is approximately the 
one here given, ‘‘the country of the Gera- 
senes.’’ 

The Savior was now again by the sea on its 
western side, where a multitude was already as- 
sembled to welcome his return. He no doubt 
resumed his teaching, but his teaching was 
presently interrupted. One Jairus, a man of 
consideration in the community, for he was a 
ruler of the synagogue, came to him with a pe- 
tition for help. Huis earnestness was extreme, 
and it made him both importunate and humble. 
Jewish magnate as he was, he fell at Jesus’ feet, 
and besought him ‘‘much.’? His daughter was 
dying, ‘‘ my little daughter,”’ he piteously and 
affectionately called her. One evangelist has 
Jairus say, ‘‘My daughter is even now dead.” 
After his first plea to Jesus, the father did, in- 
deed, get word, brought him from his home, 
that all was over with his little beloved. His 
hope of succor was not even so quenched. 
“Come and lay thy hand upon her, and she 
shall live,’ he said. It was a beautiful triumph 
of love and faith over despair. Jesus went 
with Jairus, and the multitude followed. They 
followed so close.that they pressed upon the 
person of the Lord. In the midst of the mul- 
titude, was a poor sick woman, victim of an 
incurable disease that had drained not only 
her strength but her purse. Twelve years long 
she had been suffering many things under the 
hands of many physicians, and all that time 
had grown steadily worse rather than better. 
But she had heard of Jesus and said secretly 
to herself, “Here yet is hope for me, even 
me. I cannot expect to attract his attention, 
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I may not get near enough to him to take hold 
of his hands or his feet; if I can but touch 
the hem of his garment! He need not know 
it; no one need know it; but it will cure me, if 
Fsucceed. I will try.’”’ She tried and she suc- 
ceeded. O gladness! that instant “the foun- 
tain of her blood [which for twelve years had 
never ceased draining her life] was dried up, 
and she felt in her body that she was healed.” 
But she was also found out in this her success- 
ful attempt at larceny of life and health! Jesus 
perceived that the peculiar power which was 
his had gone forth, and, staying his steps, he 
turned round to the throng and said, ‘‘ Who 
touched my garments?’? The woman was 
frightened. Happily for her momentary re- 
lief, when one and another had denied and 
~she thus stood increasingly in danger of being 
exposed, Peter spoke up in unintended, uncon- 
scious defense and concealment of her. ‘‘Mas- 
ter,’’? said he, ‘‘the multitudes press thee and 
crush thee.’’ Perhaps she would-escape detec- 
tion after all! But no; Jesus insists: ‘‘ Some 
one did touch me.’’ It was the vital touch of 
faith that he had felt. The woman saw there 
was no use in trying longer to remain con- 
cealed. She came tremblingly forward, and, 
falling down at his feet, confessed her secret 
touch, and declared aloud to all how with the 
touch she had at once been healed. Then these 
words fell like a dew of healing benediction 
from those holy lips, words paternal in benig- 
nity though addressed no doubt by one junior 
to one senior in age: ‘‘ Daughter, be of good 
cheer; thy faith hath made thee whole.”’ 

Now it is that the final, fatal message, already 
alluded to, comes from the synagogue-ruler’s 
house, ‘‘ Thy daughter is dead; trouble not the 
Master.’? The Master speaks, and says to 
Jairus, ‘‘ Fear not; only believe.’? And on they 
move, Jesus perhaps at every step, we know 
not, dropping balm of healing on his way. 
Arrived at the house Jesus stays the multitude, 
even the apostles—all but Peter, James, and 
John — outside the door, The customary loud 
lamentation over the dead had already com- 
menced. Jesus calmly says, ‘‘ Why make ye a 
tumult and weep? The child is not dead, but 
sleepeth.’”? They stopped their lamentation 
enough to laugh the speaker to scorn, ‘‘ know- 
ing that she was dead.’’ But Jesus put them 
all forth—no question of his right or of his 
power !—and taking with him the father, the 
mother, and those three chosen disciples of his, 
goes into the room where the child lay. There 
all was simple, all majestic; for omnipotence 
was there. Jesus took the dead child by her 
little cold, white hand and said, ‘‘ Maiden, 
arise.” She immediately arose and walked. 
“And he commanded that something should be 
given her to eat!’’ The age of the damsel is 
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recorded. She was twelve-years old. The 
Lord gave strict charge that nothing be told of 
what had thus been done. But the fame of it 
went everywhere abroad. How could it be 
otherwise? And why did Jesus inipose a com- 
mand that he no doubt knew would not be 
obeyed? Yet the obedient would obey; and 
such would not miss the reward of having tri- 
umphantly endured a test of obedience so 
severe. Meantime the apostles would gradually 
be prepared to understand that their Master did 
not build his hopes of success in his mission 
mainly on miracle-working; much less on the 
notoriety that miracles earned for their author. 

Miracles were the largess that this Prince in 
his progresses through his land — progresses 
accomplished on foot, and with such a fol- 
lowing !— scattered everywhere with prodigal 
bounty. He was passing from the house of 
Jairus on his way, when two blind men took up 
a pursuit of him. ‘‘ Have mercy on us, thou 
Son of David,’’ they cried aloud as they went. 
This is the first mention of Jesus’ being called 
by that royal title of his, ‘‘Son of David.’’ He 
reached ‘‘the house,’’ perhaps his own house, 
perhaps Peter’s, and the blind men find him 
there. ‘‘ Believe ye that I am able to do this?”’ 
he asked them. ‘‘ Yea, Lord,’’ they said. The 
measure of the faith that they had, not the 
measure of the faith they professed, should be 
the measure of the blessing bestowed. Jesus 
answered, ‘‘According to your faith be it done 
unto you,’’ at the same time touching their 
eyes. Their eyes were opened and they saw. 
Jesus was strict in enjoining it upon them not 
to tell what he had done. But they went forth 
and spread his fame abroad. These men, joyful 
perhaps rather than grateful, since they were 
not obedient, were no sooner gone out of the 
door, than there were brought to Jesus a demon- 
ridden wretch who was dumb. His evil inmate 
had the malicious whim to keep his victim 
from the use of his vocal organs. The demon 
was cast out and the dumb man spoke. There 
was much marveling on the part of the multi- 
tude, but the marveling, it is to be feared, was 
that of idle and gossiping curiosity, rather than 
that of reverence and faith. The Pharisees, for 


| their part, applied again their easy, their blas- 


phemous, explanation, ‘‘By the prince of the 
demons he casts out demons.’’ It was a sad, 
but a fit, conclusion to such a display of power 
to save as had thus been made by Jesus appar- 
ently to so little permanent spiritual result, 
when he now for the last time returned to 
Nazareth once more, to be there finally and de- 
cisively rejected by his fellow townspeople. 
Poor benighted souls! ‘Is not this the carpen- 
ter, the son of Mary, and brother of James, 
and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? And are not 
his sisters here with us?”? Thus they thought 
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and talked. ‘‘And they were offended in him.” 
“And hecould there do no mighty work, save 
that he laid his hands upon a few sick folk and 
healed them.’’ And Jesus ‘‘ marveled,”’ as it is 
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noted that he had marveled once before. Be- 
fore, he marveled at the faith of a foreigner, a 
heathen. ‘This time it was at-the unbelief of 
Jews, his own neighbors, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE FAREWELL TOUR IN MIDDLE GALILEE. 


UR Lord’s laborious circuits of cities and 
() villages have thus far been confined al- 
most wholly to that district of country 
which we may venture to designate as Middle 
Galilee, with Capernaum for center. He will 
soon transfer his activities elsewhere. But the 
present chapter has still to deal with work 
‘done in the same circle of territory. It will 
describe the Lord’s farewell tour of preaching 
in the region that had already been favored, 
beyond what had been any other or would be 
any other in the world, with the words of 
his mouth and with the works of his hand. 
Preaching is, as it had been before, the object; 
but miracles, as they have done before, will at- 
tend incidentally —for the most part, miracles 
of healing; but in one case, a miracle of benefi- 
cence, creative, and wrought on a colossal 
scale; and in another, an exceptional case, a 
miracle of what might seem almost like pure 
demonstration. 

The thronging of the multitudes, seen to be 
so needy, and in the main so unconscious of 
that need in them which was deepest, filled the 
heart of the Lord with pity of their plight. 
There was far more to be done in supply of 
the popular wants than one person could do, 
though that person were the Son of God as 
well as the Son of Man. Jesus determined on 
sending out his apostles to preach and to work 
wonders of exorcism and of healing. The 
country was populous beyond what we readily 
conceive. The contracted little region of Gal- 
ilee, scarcely so large as the State of Delaware, 
ouly a trifle larger than the English county of 
Lancaster, is said by Josephus to have contained 
204 cities of not less than 15,000 inhabitants 
each. The central portion was at least as 
densely peopled as any other. To visit so 
many swarming towns with the Gospel, was a 
great undertaking. Jesus gave his twelve apos- 
tles instructions for their guidance which he 
afterward in large part duplicated to ‘‘the sev- 
euty ”’ of his disciples whom he despatched on 
a similar errand of itinerant evangelism. He 
bade them restrict their ministry to the ‘lost 
sheep of the house of Israel’’—these, as dis- 
tinguished from the Gentiles, on the one hand, 
and even the Samaritans, on the other. It was 
not time yet for the predestined mission to the 
world at large. 





The missionary apostles were to go from city 
to city; if persecuted in one city, fleeing to an- 
other. It seems as if the directions given them 
went beyond the requirements of the tour im- 
mediately in prospect, and took in by anticipa- 
tion the work which they would haye to do 
after their Lord should be crucified. He said, 
‘‘Ve shall not have gone through the cities of 
Israel, till the Son of Man be come’’— lan- 
guage most naturally referred to Christ’s com- 
ing for the destruction of Jerusalem. He 
faithfully forewarned them that they would 
encounter hardship and suffering. ‘‘ Fear 
not,’? he said. Men would threaten, men 
would persecute, men would put to death. 
‘“‘Be not afraid,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘of them that 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; 
but rather fear him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.’? Somber exhortation ! 
But the exhortation was supported by promise. 
‘«The very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

‘ Everyone therefore who shall con- 
feos me before men, him will I confess before 
my Father who is in heaven.’’ Strict, even 
stern, is the claim that this unique Teacher ad- 
vances on his own behalf to paramount, to su- 
preme, allegiance on the part of his followers 
—allégiance overriding every other, the most 
sacred, tie of obligation that can hold between 
one human being and another. ‘‘He that 
loveth father or mother more than me,’’ said 
Jesus, ‘‘is not worthy of me; and he that 
loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me.’ That, for his sake, a disciple 
of his should “hate” “his own father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also,’’ was 
another form from Jesus’ lips of the same 
enormous claim for himself. When ever was 
other such teacher as he? The accompanying 
promises were as large and as confident as the 
claims; and both claims and promises were 
often put in that language of paradox which 
this Teacher loved. ‘‘He that loseth his life 


for my sake shall find it;’’ ‘‘ He that receiveth 
you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me 
receiveth him that sent me;’’ ‘ Whosoever 


shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only in the name of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward; ’?— such were some of the 
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assurances given by Jesus to sustain the hearts 
of the disciples under the staggering weight of 
responsibility and danger thrust upon them. 
One cannot but imagine that, when the fore- 
going last thing was said by Jesus in sending 
his apostles forth, some outside hearers had 
drawn near; and that to those outside hearers, 
as well as to the apostles themselves, that last 
thing was partly addressed. The Lord soft- 
ened with prophetic compassion and sympathy 
toward his disciples, thus about to go out as 
lambs in the midst of wolves, and tenderly, 
with a kind of affectionate diminutive, he 
called them ‘these little ones’’; at the same 
time bespeaking for them, at the hands of any 
and all, offices of kindness, which for their 
sake he promised, and promised “verily,” 
should, down even to the gift of a cup of 
cold water ouly, not be suffered to go with- 
out grateful reward. Strange and beautiful 
mingling of magisterial severity with gra- 
ciousness ineffably thoughtful and sweet ! 

The undertone of pathos that, from a point 
a little earlier than the one now reached, the 
susceptible ear hears moaning in a gentle cres- 
cendo throughout the whole subsequent his- 
tory, breaks for a moment here into a clear 
note of tragedy, with the record of the death 
of John the Baptist in prison. To think of 
that greatest of the prophets, that willing, 
that generous, that joyous, self-effacer, that 
morning-star forerunning the Sun—to think 
of him beheaded in prison, just to meet the 
prompted whim of a wanton dancing-girl at a 
royal feast! 

When news of the fate of John was brought 
to Jesus, it seemed to him a warning that he 
must heed. He withdrew by boat to a place of 
retirement. But there was no place of retire- 
ment for Jesus. Wherever he went, he drew 
the tide after him as the moon draws the sea. 
Poor weary footfarers, the people took the cir- 
cuit of the lake shore and found him out where 
he was. Indeed, they had made such speed in 
running, that they were on the ground before 
him. He could not resist the eloquence of such 
importunity. He had compassiofi on them and 
healed their sick. But there was more need to 
be provided for than that which consisted in 
cases, comparatively few, of sickness seeking 
relief. Evening came on and that inconsider- 
ate crowd were without food in the desert. 
The disciples saw the state of the case, and 
they begged the Master to send the multitude 
away that in the cities and villages round about 
they might buy themselves food. 
them to eat,” said the Lord. The disciples 
were dumfounded. He had commanded an 
impossibility; and they virtually told him this. 
He bade them find out and report to him the 
resources actually in hand. 


‘*Give ye 


“Five loaves, and 
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two fishes’’ —a ludicrously inadequate supply. 
This supply seems to have been in the hands of 
a boy present there, who probably, with a fore- 
casting eye to business, had brought it thither 
for sale to the highest bidder. We gather this 
from John’s account, who tells that Andrew 
said: ‘‘There is a lad here with five barley 
loaves and two fishes.”’ Little, but enough for 
seed, in the hands of a husbandman like Jesus! 
He bade his disciples make the multitude take 
seats on the grass, which was plenty in the 
place, arranging themselves in groups of hun- 
dreds and fifties. This arrangement made 
counting easy. The number of the multitude 
proved to be about five thousand souls; and 
there were women and children not reckoned 
in this summation. 


- 


- 
Jesus took the five loaves and the two fishes, 


and, lifting his eyes homeward toward heaven, 
first of all gave thanks. 
been something peculiarly impressive in this 
giving of thanks by the Lord. John refers to 
it incidentally afterward in a manner that in- 
dicates this, when, in simply identifying a par- 
ticular spot, he calls it ‘‘the place where they 
ate bread after the Lord had given thanks.’’) 
He then broke the loaves in pieces and gave to 
the disciples for distribution. He afterward 


divided the fishes, and dispensed to each as’ 


much as each desired. They all ate and were 
filled. It was a miraculous feast; but, well 
considered, the feast that God multiplies to 
mankind in every year’s harvest is not one 
whit less miraculous. This latter miracle is 
annually wrought before our eyes, and yet so 
out of our sight that we blindly do not wonder 
at it. That miracle of the 5,000 fed plenteously 
from but five barley loaves and two fishes, 
seems to have been wrought with as little dem 
onstration as is the vearly miracle of seeding 
and harvest. It is not told at what point the 
multiplication of quantity took place. Prob- 
ably no one could have told; probably no one 
saw. We may conjecture that, in a manner 
not attracting attention, the loaves continued 
to furnish pieces for distribution, as long as 
those heavenly hands continued to break them; 
and similarly the fishes lasted for division to 
the people. There was some overflow and sur- 
plus of creative beneficence; but nothing was 
wasted. The Lord had all gathered up, and 
twelve baskets were filled with the fragments 
of remainder. The evangelists, all the four 
uniting here, tell the story and make no com- 
ment. The true comment is the story. 

The immediate effect of this prodigious work 
was threatening in character. It incited the 
populace to a movement which would com- 
promise Jesus, and precipitate a catastrophe. 
They said, ‘ This is he; let us make him king.”’ 
Jesus at once accordingly hurried his disciples 
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WALKING ON THE WAVES—CHRIST THE TRUE BREAD. 


into the boat to return without him, or before 
him, to the other side, while he should himself 
disperse the multitude. These two things ac- 
complished, the Lord went up into the moun- 
tain apart to pray. It was a crisis again. 
There night overtook him. 

Meantime the disciples had trouble in mak- 
ing their transit by boat. They had head 
winds and there was a heavy sea. While they 
struggled with their oars, making little prog- 
ress, they peered through the darkness and 
saw what alarmed them. It was the appear- 
ance of aman walking on the waters. It was 
an ‘apparition’?! They cried out with terror. 
That moving form approached them. But a 
voice answered their cry. It was a well-known 
voice, and the words were words of peace. 
**Be of good cheer,’ it said; ‘‘it is I; be not 
afraid.’ Peter responded: ‘Lord, if it be 
thou, bid me come unto thee upon the waters.” 
**Come,’’ said Jesus. Peter ventured —a noble 
venture of faith. But his faith failed and he 
began to sink. ‘‘Lord, save me,’’ he cried. 
Jesus gave him his hand and they went both 
of them up into the boat. Therewith the 
wind ceased, and “ straightway the boat was 
at the land whither they were going,’’ namely, 
Gennesaret. This, at first blush, might seem, 
as suggested, almost like a mere miracle of 
demonstration. But wisely considered it was 
not such. There was reason why the disciples 
should be sent on in advance of their Master, 
and there was reason why the Master should 
be left for that night season alone. Then 
there was reason why he should rejoin his dis- 
ciples; and the way he took was the one practi- 
cable way. Yet once more in Gennesaret (where 
Capernaum was situated), the familiar scene is 
repeated of the Lord besieged with multitudes 
in need of his healing hand; and once more 
with lavish bounty he showers round his gifts. 
His very garments dripped medicinal balm 
whenever they were touched —if it was the 
hand of faith that touched them. 

The feeding of the 5,000 had its sequel in a 
teaching occasioned by it. This John only re- 
ports. The multitude that had been filled by 
the dispensations from that miraculous hand, 
came back on the morrow and, finding the 
wonder-worker gone, took boats that had just 
been brought from Tiberias to the place, and 
hastened in them across to Capernaum, seek- 
ing Jesus. ‘‘ Rabbi,” they wonderingly said to 
him, ‘‘when camest thou here?’’? They had 
seen the disciples go away the evening before, 
without their Master, in the only boat then 
available; and the flotilla from Tiberias they 
themselves had used, and that certainly had 
not brought him. It was a question of idle, 
perhaps half-ashamed, curiosity, to cover the 
real motive with which they had now sought 
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Jesus again. His answer did not gratify them; 
but it laid bare in their souls what they would 
willingly have concealed. ‘Ye seek me, not 
because ye saw signs, but because ye ate of 
the loaves and were filled. Work not for the 
meat which perisheth, but for the meat which 
abideth unto eternal life.’’ It was not the pur- 
pose of Jesus, or it was only a subordinate, a 
tributary, purpose of his, to bring material 
comfort into the world. His feeding of the 
multitude was, in his own view, less a work 
of beneficence, than a ‘‘sign.’?’ They missed 
the true advantage, who took, indeed, the food 
provided but failed to take the meaning. It 
was spiritual, it was eternal, not bodily, not 
temporal, good, that the Son of Man came 
chiefly to bring. 

The people caught at Christ’s word, ‘“‘ Work,”’ 
and asked a sanctimonious question: ‘‘ What 
must we do, that we may work the works of 
God?’’ Jesus’ reply was a point-blank sur- 
prise and rebuke to their spirit of unbelief in 
himself: ‘‘ This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent.’’ With in- 
credible insensibility to the implication bound 
up in what Jesus had thus said, they pressed 
their prurient plea for a fresh wonder from his 
hand. One almost blushes for them now with 
involuntary shame, to read with what open 
effrontery, with what flagrant impudence, they 
hinted at a repetition by him of his miracle of 
the day before: ‘‘ What then dost thou for a 
sign, that we may see, and believe thee? what 
workest thou? Our fathers ate the manna in 
the Wilderness; as it is written, He gave them 
bread out of heaven to eat.”’ 

It was hopeless to deal with such a spirit as 
that. Cavilers, not learners, were before him, 
and Jesus would drive them away, rather than 
vainly try to win them. He propounds his 
hardest doctrines, and he propounds them in 
the most repellent form: ‘‘I am the bread of 
life. The bread which I will give is 
my flesh, for the life of the world.’ It was 
the miracle of the feeding that suggested the 
figure under which he thus taught; but what 
he thus taught was the profound, mysterious 
truth of his own bloody sacrifice of himself for 
the life of mankind. He was to be believed 
in, as constituting such a vicarious sacrifice; so 
was he to become, not to the body, but to the 
soul, a food nourishing the partaker to eternal 
life. It was a stumbling doctrine, a rock of 
offense. ‘How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat ?’? murmured the Jews, in stubborn un- 
belief. Jesus did not make it easier for these 
hearers. ‘‘Haxcept,’”’ he said, ‘ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink his bload, ye 
have not life in yourselves.’”’ By this time, 
the scene had got itself transferred to the syn- 
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such teaching from Jesus made itself felt even 
among his disciples. ‘‘This is a hard say- 
-ing,’”? many of them murmured to themselves, 
‘who can hear it?’’ Jesus knowing this, con- 
descended to intimate to them that his words 
were not to be taken literally, but were spirit 
and were life. ‘‘But there are some of you,”’ 
he added sadly, ‘‘ that believe not.’’ 

What he had manifestly aimed at in these 
teachings, came to pass. His following was 
diminished in number. So many, indeed, of 
his disciples went back to walk with him no 
more, that the Lord turned to his twelve, and 
said, ‘Would ye also go away?’’ One cannot 
help feeling the question to be full of pathos. 
Did a sense of despondency weigh at that mo- 
ment too heavy on the human heart of the 
Lord? If so, it must have been a relief when 
Peter made his noble reply: ‘‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life. And we have believed and know thou art 
the Holy One of God.” If ever words from 
man were welcome succor to Jesus, welcome 
and needed, it must have been then. But there 
was a hidden pang in his bosom that no words 
from any could cure. What. that pang was, 
Jesus testified when he said, ‘‘ Did not I choose 
you the twelve, and one of you is a devil?” 
Only twelve, they chosen—they chosen by 
himself—and one a devil! Searching words! 
Well for Judas had they gone to his heart, had 
they even sifted him then and there out of the 
number of the disciples! But the admonition, 
meant to save, if he would be saved, did not 
reveal to Judas his own true self; or not so as 
to make him savingly recoil. 

The Jerusalem Pharisees and scribes seem to 
have been in a chronic state of mental disturb- 
ance concerning Jesus. ‘They had delegations 
of their number in constant, or in frequent, 
attendance on this Galilean teacher, to watch 
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him, to gather evidence, and to make report. 
Such a delegation now finds occasion of cayil 
in the fact that Jesus’ disciples neglected cer- 
tain ceremonial washings enjoined by tradition. 
Jesus pointed out that the inside of a man was 
the true seat of that man’s purity or defilement. 
The disciples, in their simplicity, tell their 
Master that this teaching of his has offended 
the Pharisees. Their Master startled them by 
saying, ‘‘They are blind guides; let them 
alone.’’ But even Peter, though not like the 
Pharisees offended, had, like them, not under- 
stood. ‘‘ Declare unto us the parable,”’ he said. 
The Lord was for an instant cast down. ‘‘ Are 
ye also,’’ he asked, ‘‘even yet without under- 
standing ?’’ And then he explained what to us 
now needs no explanation, saying, ‘‘Out of 
the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
railings: these are the things which defile the 
man: but to eat with unwashen hands defileth 
not the man.”’ 

It was fully proved that not by ‘‘signs,’’ and 
not by teaching, could that generation be re- 
deemed from themselves. The Wonder-worker, 
the Teacher, must become Redeemer by blood, 
if the world was to be saved. It was only by 
being ‘‘lifted up” on the cross, that Jesus 
could ‘‘draw all men unto him.’’ Still, the . 
hour was not yet come for that; and the. Lord 
will meantime, forsaking finally the familiar 
field of his labors in Middle Galilee, visit the 
regions to the north, skirting the borders of 
the Gentiles. This will interpose an interval 
of comparative rest, rest by retirement and 
change. And there must be at least a few 
souls there who will know the day of their 
visitation. Yes, and one of those few will be 
a heathen woman, to whom it shall be given to 
contribute an incomparable lesson of humility, 
of faith to all coming generations of mankind, 


CHAPIER oi, 


TWICE NORTHWARD IN 
A CERTAIN portion of Upper or Northern 


Galilee early acquired the name of 
‘‘Galilee of the Gentiles.’”? This was 
from the fact that, having in Solomon’s time 
been ceded to Hiram, king of Tyre, as a con- 
sideration for services rendered by that mon- 
arch to the Jewish sovereign, it drew to itself 
a comparatively large population of Gentile 
origin. Into this region Jesus now repairs. 
From beyond the borders of Israel, a Canaan- 
itish woman —‘‘a Syropheenician,’’ one evan- 
gelist calls her —made her way to Jesus. She, 
of course, had a request to prefer. She pre- 
ferred it in terms betokening some knowledge 


PURSUIT OF SECLUSION:. 


on her part of Jewish ideas. ‘‘ Have mercy on 
me,’’ she cried, ‘*O Lord, thou Son of David!” 
It was mercy on herself that she invoked; and 
yet it was for another than herself that she 
pleaded. It was for one dearer than herself. 
She was a mother; and she prayed on behalf 
of a child, her daughter. That daughter, a 
‘little? daughter, was grievously vexed with 
ademon. Jesus met her as there is no record 
that ever he met other before. He met her 
| with absolute silence. 

But the suppliant was not so to be baffled. 
She had recourse to the disciples, who seem to 
have been by themselves at this moment, apart 
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from their Master. She clamored so that they, 
for very weariness of her, took up intercession 
in her behalf. They could not bear the din of 
her supplications. They came to Jesus, she 
probably following hard after them, ‘Send 
her away,” they said. This was not so heart- 
less on their part as it seems, for they used a 
Greek idiom which meant, Grant her request 
that we may be rid of her. ‘‘She crieth after 
us,” they complained. ‘I was not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ was 
Jesus’ reply. Whether the woman heard this, 
does not appear; but she flung herself down at 
Jesus’ feet, in the worship due from an inferior 
to a superior, and said, ‘‘Lord, help me.” 
Importunate prayer may be very frugal in 
words. The Lord’s reply, for he spoke now, 
was in form very repellent, even hardhearted. 
“It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
and cast it to the dogs.’? That seemed to rate 
this suppliant woman with the outcast dogs. 
There must have been a quality, discernible to 
faith, in the tone and spirit of the speaker, that 
graciously belied what he said. The woman 
was happily equal to the occasion and to her 
own need. ‘Yea, Lord,’? she began. This 
did not assent to the Lord’s apparent repulse, 
gently gainsaid it rather. ‘‘O yes, it is meet,” 
it seemed to plead; ‘‘for even the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from their masters’ 
tables.’? It was as if she had said, ‘‘I am 
willing to take my place with the dogs, if 
thou wilt have me; but even so, drop me a 
crumb as to a dog crouched under its master’s 
table.”’ The Lord was fairly overcome; sur- 
prised, one might almost say, into a burst of 
glad admiration. He had carried his test to 
its utmost bound, and the woman had borne 
it triumphantly. ‘‘O woman,’ said Jesus, 
‘‘ great is thy faith: be it done unto thee, even 
as thou wilt.’”? ‘‘And her daughter was healed 
from that hour.’’ 

Jesus had aimed at retirement in making 
this northern excursion. Mark says, ‘‘ He en- 
tered into a house [some hospitable friend’s 
house, probably], and would have no man 
know it. And he could not be hid.’? The 
case of the Syrophcenician woman’s daughter 
no doubt became known, and the fresh noto- 
riety resulting drove the Savior to withdraw 
still farther northward. He made a wide cir- 
cuit. He visited Sidon first; then, in his 
roundabout homeward way, traversing the dis- 
trict called Decapolis, he came back to his fa- 
vorite Sea of Galilee on its eastern side. Here, 
the customary scenes of healing repeat them- 
selves, in number too great to be separately 
described. A multitude was fed again, the cir- 
cumstances being much the same as on the for- 
mer occasion. Four thousand (instead of 5,000) 
men, besides women and children, were this 
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time supplied with food by a multiplication of 
seven loaves (instead of five) and a few small 
fishes. The fragments remaining over filled 
seven baskets (instead of twelve). These de- 
tails of difference are interesting as attesting 
the sobriety and the careful truth of the two 
narratives. 

As on the previous occasion of miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, Jesus took care to 
dismiss and disperse the throng. He then, in 
a boat with his disciplés, went to the opposite 
side of the lake. Here the Pharisees harried 
him with their insulting demand of a ‘‘sign”’ 
from heaven They perhaps wanted a “sign”? 
given them under conditions which they should 
themselves prescribe; a sign that would satisfy 
their unbelieving tests—that is, the tests of 
the scientific spirit of that day. Jesus sighed 
deeply in his spirit and declared that there 
should be no sign given to that generation. 
And once more he retreats to refuge in his boat, 
and vibrates back yet again to the other side 
of the lake. On the way, he warns his disci- 
ples against the ‘“‘leaven’’ of the Pharisees. 
Those strange disciples misunderstood him. 
They took him literally. They said, ‘‘It is 
because we have no bread—they having in 
fact but a single loaf on hoard. ‘‘ Do ye not 
yet understand ?’’ wearily asked the Lord. He 
finally made them perceive that he meant the 
teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

It is noteworthy that both Matthew and 
Mark, in recording the Savior’s return, after 
his encounter with the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, to the eastern side of the lake, say ‘‘he 
left them,’’ —that is, the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees. What with the persecutions of these 
enemies, on the one hand, and the dangerous 
enthusiasms of the people on the other, he was 
in sore need of escape and relief—till his 
‘hour’? should come. This escape and relief 
he sought in another excursion to the north. 

A public man of our time needing retirement 
and rest has always open to him some available 
recourse. He can take ship and flee across sea; 
or he can take a train and in a few hours pene- 
trate to some recess of country withdrawn from 
popular approach and observation. Far other- 
wise was it in his day with Jesus of Nazareth. 
There was no accessible refuge for him from the 
persecuting pursuit of his own notoriety. He 
might travel, but he must travel on foot; and 
he could not travel fast enough or far enough 
to outrun the people that would spring up 
everywhere at his heels to follow him with 
their importunities for help. He had no sooner 
set out once more, his face turned northward 
again, in recoil from the contact and offense of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, than he was met 
at Bethsaida by the case of a blind man to be 
healed. Jesus cannot resist the pathetic appeal 
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of that need and that faith. He, however, 
takes the blind man by the hand, and, in the 
way of such precaution as is possible against 
the publicity that he seeks to avoid, leads him 
out of the village. He there spat on his eyes 
and asked him, ‘‘Seest thou aught?’’ That 
was as if the Healer did not expect the cure to 
be at once perfect. The blind man said he be- 
held men as trees walking. Next came a touch 
of the healing hand on his eyes, which com- 
pleted the restoration of sight. Jesus then sent 
the man, no longer blind, away to his home, 
with the charge, ‘‘Do not even enter into the 
village.’”’ He thus did what he could to keep 
the man from temptation to publish his experi- 
ence and his cure. 

The Bethsaida here meant is the village so 
named on the eastern side of the lake. There 
was a village of the same name on the western 
side. But Jesus was now on his way northward 
to Ceesarea Philippi, where was the Fountain of 
the Jordan. The spot is picturesque, the foun- 
tain itself being one of the most striking fea- 
tures of Palestinian scenery. But no note is 
made by the evangelists to warrant our suppos- 
ing that the Savior paid particular heed, here or 
elsewhere, to the romantic or beautiful aspects of 
nature. In mere sehtiment, <esthetic or other, 
Jesus seems to have indulged very sparingly. 

But while they fared along, he and his disci- 
ples, he asked them a question such as, from 
any other than he, might seem to sayor of a 
somewhat morbid self-consciousness, even van- 
ity. He asked them, ‘‘Who do men say that 
Iam?” They reported; and then he asked 
them, ‘‘But who say ye that lam?’’ True to 
his character, Peter was the one to reply. 
« Thou art the Christ of God,’’ he said. This 
no doubt was what the Lord wished to elicit; 
and it was in preparation for eliciting it that 
he had begun with the question first asked. 
He however, strictly ‘‘charged them’’ and 
“‘commanded them’’ to tell it to no man. 

To Peter he now spoke words that have 
been made the subject of unending discussion, 
Jesus saw that Peter must have got his per- 
fectly clear discernment of the true person and 
character of his Master by direct revelation 
from God himself. ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jonah!”’ he impressively said; ‘‘Bar-Jonah”’ 
. meaning Son of Jonah, or of John. He then 
added: ‘And I also say unto thee, that thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church; and the gates of hades shall not pre- 
vail against it. I will give unto thee the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heayen: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

What do these words mean? Roman Catho- 
lics say, That Jesus made Peter prince of the 
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apostles and head of the church, in fact, vicar 
of God. On this interpretation for its corner 
stone, the institution of the papacy is founded. 
Protestants explain:the words variously; but 
always, of course, in a sense not admitting the 
claim of Roman Catholicism. In seeking the 
truth on this topic, one ought to consider that 
the binding and loosing power, whatever that 
is, here given to Peter, is elsewhere given by 
Jesus in the same words to all the apostles in 
common. ‘‘ Binding’’ and ‘loosing ”’ are cus- 
tomary Jewish expressions for ‘“ prohibiting,”’ 
on the one hand, and ‘‘permitting,’”? on the 
other. The thing, therefore, that Jesus here 
meant was, to bestow on Peter (and, with him, 
on all his fellow-apostles) the privilege and the 
responsibility to teach authoritatively in his 
name what was right and what was wrong; in 
other words, what was ‘‘loosed’’ or permitted, 
and what was ‘“‘ bound ”’ or prohibited. Peter’s 
name, meaning ‘‘rock,”’ naturally suggested to 
Jesus the figure of building, when he spoke of 
his church. Peter had just made the first ab- 
solutely clear and positive confession of Jesus 
as Christ that ever was made by man. He, 
therefore, might well be represented as begin- 
ning the Church of Christ; in other words, as 
constituting, in this sense, its corner stone, 
that stone being the one first laid when a 
building is erected. On Peter, therefore, as on 
the first stone laid in it, Jesus would found and 
rear his church. Such seems to be the obvi- 
ous, the natural, the sufficient and exhaustive, 
meaning of the figure in which Jesus here ex- 
pressed himself, when he declared that on the 
rock Peter his church should be built. 

The giving to Peter of the ‘‘keys of the 
kingdom of heaven ’’— what does that import ? 
Perhaps no more than a repetition, in a kind of 
Hebrew parallelism, of the idea already con- 
veyed. But let us inquire. And first, What is 
to be understood by the expression, ‘ king- 
dom of heaven’’? ‘“ Kingdom of God” is an 
alternative expression of the same idea. To 
begin with, it does zo0¢ mean a place; in other 
words, it is not equivalent to ‘“‘heaven.”? The 
chief element in the idea of any kingdom isa 
community of persons who are subjects of a 
king. Human souls obedient to God as King 
constitute the “kingdom of God” on earth. 
It is the earthly counterpart of what exists 
above; it is, in this sense, the ‘kingdom of 
heaven.’ Of this kingdom, anybody becomes 
a member who simply obeys God as King. 
This community of souls obedient to God, con- 
stituting, as such, God’s kingdom, may be 
conceived under the figure of a city with gates. 
Whoever possesses the secret of obedience to 
God, has, simply in virtue of that qualification, 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. Is there 
good reason to believe that the keys of the 
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kingdom were given to Peter in any other 
sense than that in which they are given to 
everyone who does as Peter did, namely, sees 
and acknowledges Jesus in his character of the 
Christ of God? Peter, however, by his priov- 
z7¢y in confession, might, in the important sense 
cf first example, be accounted the one to open 
the gates of the kingdom of heaven to all who 
should afterward enter, as he entered, by the 
way of obedience to Jesus Christ the Vice- 
gerent of God. If we were to seek any sense 
for the words different from tha: already pro- 
posed, we should find a very natural one in un- 
derstanding that Jesus meant to accord to Peter 
the privilege of opening the Gospel dispensa- 
tion; asein fact he did, for the Jews on the day 
of Pentecost, for the Gentiles in his interview 
with Cornelius. 

The saying is a remarkable saying; but the 
foregoing interpretation is submitted in full 
conyiction on the part of the writer that it 
fairly meets the demands of the language em- 
ployed by the Lord. The allusion to hades is 
too noteworthy to be overlooked. The mean- 
ing probably is that the kingdom of heaven 
shall continue to exist, undisturbed by the cir- 
cumstance of death, whether the death of its 
Founder or the death of its subjects; in short, 
that it takes in not only this world but, not 
less, also, the world to come. 

This whole passage of conversation between 
Christ and his disciples seems so mark a transi- 
tion in the direction and aim of his teaching. 
From this time onward, he addresses himself, 
not exclusively, but mainly, to the task of ‘in- 
timate instruction to the inner circle of his fol- 
lowers. The understanding between himself 
and them is assumed to be complete; and he 
now begins to unfold to them certain of the 
truths more difficult to receive concerning him- 
self. Of these, chief was the fact that he must 
go to Jerusalem, must there suffer many things 
at the hands of his enemies, and finally be put 
todeath. He always added that the third day 
he should rise again. Matthew, himself one of 
the twelve, says that he “from that time began 
to show’’ these things to his disciples. This 
language implies that he foretold his own 
death and resurrection—not simply once, or 
twice, or thrice, but repeatedly. We have the 
record of many repetitions of this momentous 
announcement; but the repetitions were evi- 
dently far more numerous than are the separate 
notes of them. Jesus, therefore, fully commit- 
ted himself to the prediction, not only that he 
should be killed, but that in three days he 
should rise from the dead. Indeed, he may be 
said to have staked everything upon that future 
fact. If the fact failed, if he did not rise, as he 
said he would rise, from the dead, nothing 
could possibly save his credit among men. He 
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-would necessarily rank, and he would well 


deserve to rank, as, at the best, a weak and 
misguided enthusiast; as, at the worst, a con- 
scious and incredibly foolish impostor — an 
impostor who needlessly himself provided an 
inevitable, speedy exposure of his own false 
pretensions. 

Peter, alas, seems to have been lifted up un- 
duly by the extraordinary things that Jesus 
had just said to him in the presence of his 
fellow-apostles. He prepared for himself a 
prompt rebuke and humiliation from his Mas- 
ter as signal as had been his late commenda- 
tion. Peter took it upon himself to give his 
Master a point of advice and remonstrance! 
The idea of the Lord’s suffering shame and 
death, and of his announcing this future as in 
store for himself precisely at the moment when 
he, Peter, might fairly be expecting great 
things to his own profit from his new dignity 
in holding the keys of the kingdom soon to be 
established —such an idea was too great a 
downfall of ambition and hope. Peter ‘‘took’’ 
Jesus and ‘‘ began to rebuke him.’’ The mis- 
guided man must have made a somewhat for- 
mal thing of it. He meant to have it impress- 
ive. It became, indeed, impressive, but in a 
way, and in a sense, that Peter little expected. 
Jesus turned and gave a significant look toward 
the circle of waiting disciples. It was a cru- 
cial moment for Peter. Butthe suspense could 
not have been felt so severely as were the 
words that followed. The Lord said to Pe- 
ter: ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art a 
stumbling-block unto me: for thou mindest not 
the things of God, but the things of men.” 
This, to the apostle that had lately been so dis- 
tinguished with praise! It was a cruel fall — 
all the more cruel that it was so richly deserved 
—to the pride and presumption of Peter. 
Mark makes no mention of the extraordinary 
praise addressed by Christ to Peter; while the 
terrible reproof thus visited upon the offending 
apostle is spread out at large on his record. 
This circumstance becomes remarkable to us, 
and most instructive, when we consider that 
Peter was probably himself the source and 
authority to his nephew Mark for the writing 
of his Gospel. Peter had at length grown such 
in character that he was not careful to have his 
own glory commemorated, while willing to let 
appear his own folly and pride, and therewith 
the awful rebuke’ that these earned for himself 
from the Master. 

Thus far the conversation has, on the present 
oceasion, been strictly between Jesus and his 
apostles. Now Jesus calls the multitude near, 
and to them, together with the apostles, says: 
“Tf any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself [this doubtless was a further re- 
buke to Peter, besides being an admonition to 
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ali who, as Peter had just done, regard, instead 
of disregarding, self], and take up his cross, and 
follow me.’’ ‘‘To take up the cross,” must, 
to those who had just heard Jesus foretell his 
own death, have meant nothing less than to be 
willing to incur crucifixion—as the Master 
himself was. Hard terms of discipleship? Yes; 
but there were gracious promises in paradox 
annexed: ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake shall find it’’; ‘‘ The Son of Man shall 
come in the glory of his Father with his angels; 
and then shali he render unto every man ac- 
cording to his deeds.”? These were astounding 


CHAPTER XII. 





THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


assertions. Jesus added still. another not less 
astounding: ‘Verily I say unto you,’’ he 
declared, in his own solemn manner, ‘‘ there 
be some of them that stand here, which shall 
in no wise taste of death, till they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom.’’ There was 
to follow soon an event which those three fa- 
vored apostles who were permitted to witness 
it would find well adapted to confirm their 
faith, if their faith had, perhaps, been in any 
degree staggered by sayings from Christ of 
such incomprehensible, such magnificent, such 
momentous import. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


an interval of six days. The three 

chosen apostles present to witness it 
were Peter, James, and John. These Jesus 
takes with him, and goes up into a solitary 
mountain of great height. What rhountain 
this was, we cannot with certainty determine, 
The fact that Jesus, with his disciples, was ap- 
parently still in the neighborhood of Ceesarea 
Philippi, makes it probable that it was a part 
of Mount Hermon rising directly from this 
point. In that lofty and lonely spot, there was 
shown to those witnesses a spectacle such as 
they could see, indeed, with dazzled eyes and 
minds in ecstacy; but such as neither they, nor 
any mortal, could describe. It was a momen- 
tary glimpse on earth of heavenly glory. Jesus 
prayed; and as he prayed he became a different 
person in appearance. He was transfigured 
before the apostles. His face shone as the sun, 
and his raiment became white and glistening, 
like apparel of pure light. He was ‘‘robed in 
dazzling immortality.”’ Nothing could be im- 
agined better adapted to convey to those be- 
holders an idea of the proper majesty of that 
veiled incarnate God, with whom, not knowing 
him, they had walked and talked so long, 

It was not addressed to the eye alone. Two 
glorified visitors from the unseen world ap- 
peared ‘and held audible converse with the 
transfigured Son of Man. They were Moses 
the giver, and Elijah the restorer, of the law. 
Many ages before, they had each of them passed 
away from the world of men in a mystery; and 
now in a mystery they both returned again, to 
show themselves for a moment, and disappear. 
We know what was the subject of their con- 
versation. It was the decease which Jesus was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem. The three 
apostles were all of them bewildered and afraid; 
but Peter felt that he must say something, and 
not well knowing what it ought to be, nor 
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indeed what it was when he said it, he ven- 
tured on this: ‘Lord, it is good for us to be 
here. If thou wilt, let us make here three 
tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elias.’? This was at the point of 
time when the two visitants to Jesus were in 
the act of parting from him. While he was yet 
speaking, a tabernacle not made with hands, a 
tabernacle from God, overshadowed them. It 
was a shadow, not of darkness, but of light; a 
‘bright cloud,” it is called by Matthew. But 


“it no doubt had the effect of darkness upon 


those unaccustomed eyes, which must have 
been blinded by the glory. Already afraid 
when the cloud, ‘‘ dark with excessive bright,”’ 
enveloped them, the disciples fell on their faces 
quite overcome with fear when out of the 
cloud came a voice, saying, ‘‘ This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
him.’’ Jesus came and touched the fallen dis- 
ciples and said, ‘‘ Arise, and be not afraid.” 
What reassuring words from One so attested 
from heaven! The disciples suddenly looked 
round about. They saw no one any more, save 
Jesus only. Luke tells us that the three apos- 
tles were heavy with sleep during some part of 
the time occupied by this incident. This, with 
other indications, suggests that the Transfigu- 
ration occurred at night. The occasion was per- 
haps one more of those night vigils of prayer 
which the Lord so frequently observed. We 
are at liberty to suppose that the conversation 
between Jesus and his visitors may have been 
somewhat prolonged. Perhaps those immor- 
talized human brethren of his were commis- 
sioned from God to make more clearly known 
to the Suffering Messiah what awaited him at 
Jerusalem, Jesus charged Peter, James, and 
John not to reveal what they had thus seen 
and heard. They obediently held their peace 
—‘‘in those days’’; the silence enjoined need 
last only till the resurrection of Jesus. While 
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they were coming down from the mount, the 
Master spoke again of the rising from the dead 
which was to follow his suffering and death in 
Jerusalem. 

From the mind of one at least among the 
witnesses of the Transfiguration, the vivid- 
ness of the vision never faded. Long after, 
Peter, in his so-called Second Epistle, wrote 
thus in allusion to what on tha: occasion he 
saw: ‘We did not follow cunningly devised 
fables, when we made known unto you the 
power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but we were eyewitnesses of his majesty. For 
he received from God the Father honor and 
glory, when there came such a voice to him 
from the excellent glory. This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; and this voice 

_ we ourselves heard come out of heaven, when 
we were with him in the holy mount.” Such 
language is proof, if proof were needed, of the 
confirming effect produced on his faith by that 
experience of Peter’s. But not on Peter alone 
did the impression of the transfiguration of 
Jesus thus deeply and brightly abide. John 
doubtless had this revelation in mind when he 
wrote: ‘‘ We beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only begotten from the Father.’ Such testi- 
monies well deserve a high place among the 
still-living and ever-imperishable evidences of 
Christianity. 

From the mount of transfiguration to the 
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levels at its foot, was a descent and transition; 
but it feebly symbolized the abrupt difference 
between the glory of what the three disciples 
had just beheld, and the sorrow of what was 
awaiting their return to the plain. This was 
a case of human misery in one of its most dis- 
tressing forms. The disciples had tried and 
had failed to relieve it; and the scribes were 
pressing them with questions. Jesus cured the 
sufferer, who was a boy, and gave him back to 
his father. ‘‘ All were astonished at the maj- 
esty of God.’’ This descriptive note from Luke 
stimulates the imagination to conceive that 
some peculiar transfiguration still remained in 
effect, to make the port and appearance of 
Jesus majestic, after his experience on the 
mount. It would seem also as if the glimpse 
of his native heaven enjoyed by him there, 
made the renewed contact of earthly imper- 
fection and sin unusually hard to endure. He 
had perhaps never before evinced a spirit so 
nearly approaching impatience, as when now, 
upbraiding his disciples for the lack of faith 
that had occasioned their failure, he exclaimed, 
‘‘O faithless and perverse generation, how long 
shall I be with you and bear you!” If he 
felt so concerning his disciples, what must 
have been the trial of spirit endured by the 
sinless Redeemer in encounter with his un- 
believing, gainsaying, persecuting, murderous 
enemies ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
INTERMISSION. 


and contrast in that scene at the foot 

of the mountain, there intervened a 
period, of uncertain length, during which the 
preaching activity of Jesus was intermitted. 
It was apparently a time of comparative retire- 
ment and rest to the Lord. He had, in a meas- 
ure at least, succeeded in veiling himself from 
the public. It may well be that, after such in- 
numerable cures effected by him, there did not 
remain in the land cases enough of crying phys- 
ical need, accompanied with the requisite faith, 
to keep up popular enthusiasm of importunity 
and of curiosity to the height of excitement 
that now for many months had prevailed. Jesus 
could devote himself to the quiet instruction of 
his apostles. 

The first thing mentioned in the course of 
this private instruction, was another return, 
on the Teacher’s part, to the topic of his own 
impending sufferings, death, and subsequent 
resurrection. It is pathetically noticeable that 
he taught these things to his disciples much as 
if he felt that he would be teaching in yain. 


; Ae: the Transfiguration, with its sequel 





He said: ‘Let these words sink into your ears: 
for the Son of Man shall be delivered up into 
the hands of men.’’ And indeed he did teach 
to a great extent in vain. Concerning this 
very communication, Luke says: ‘‘ They under- 
stood not this saying, and it was concealed 
from them, that they should not perceive it: 
and they were afraid to ask him about this 
saying.’? And yet how explicit he had made 
it! Mark gives it more fully than does Luke, 
adding: ‘‘And they shall kill him, and when 
he is killed, after three days he shall rise 
again.’? What could be plainer? And they 
did understand enough to be, as Matthew 
says, ‘‘exceeding sorry.’? But it needed the 
actual accomplished fact to make the Lord’s 
meaning fully clear. If the fact had not fol- 
lowed, the prediction would of course never 
have been understood; nor, also of course, 
would it ever have been recorded, It testifies 
to the unalterable sanity and sobriety of spirit, 
steadfastly maintained at this time by Jesus 
against the naturally exalting effect of an ex- 
perience on his part like the Transfiguration, 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 


followed by that easy and absolute triumph of 
his over the powers of evil at the foot of the 
mountain, that, while the awe of astonishment 
at him was still casting unbroken its spell on 
the minds of observers, he himself, on the 
other hand, was capable of calmly discoursing 
on the subject of the unspeakable agony and 
shame that awaited him. 

Another proof of the same equipose in him 
was his conduct when the question of the 
‘‘half-shekel’? came up. The half shekel was 
a tax for the Temple, payable in Hebrew coin 
only, and due from every male Israelite of 
age. The collectors asked Peter, ‘‘Doth not 
your Master pay the half-shekel?’’ Peter said, 
“Yes.’? But when he came into the house, 
Jesus was beforehand with him in speaking on 
the subject. Claiming to be justly exempt on 
the ground of his divine sonship, he yet at the 
same time paid the tax, and so paid it as to 
show his own inherent right to be free. He 
bade Peter go to the lake—he was now at 
Capernaum—and cast a hook for a fish. In 
the first fish’s mouth, Peter should find a 
shekel, which would discharge both the disciple 
and the Master. 

The twelve disciples were human. They were 
at once slow-witted in things of the spirit, and 
ambitiously eager, each one for preéminence. 
The idea of ‘‘kingdom,’’ about which they 
heard so much and understood so little, turned 
their heads. They disputed among themselves 
which of them ail was to be greatest in that 
kingdom. Jesus knew what was going on in 
their hearts, and he gave them a lesson, which, 
as effective as it was simple, has become im- 
mortal and universal in fame. He took a little 
child and set him by his side, and said, ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ Those disciples had been childish 
in their contention; they were to be childlike 
instead. Jesus took the little child up in his 
arms as he said this, making a picture forever 
dear to the imagination, the memory, and the 
heart of mankind. 

The instructions given by Jesus to his confi- 
dential disciples, during this period of com- 
paratively secluded sojourn in Galilee preceding 
his final withdrawal from that region, must 
here for lack of space be left to be studied in 
the text itself of the Gospels where they are 
recorded. The object of this biography is nar- 
ration, rather than interpretation or commen- 
tary. Priceless instructions they were, so simple 
in form, so profound in meaning, so sententious, 
so brief, but so dense with suggestion — inex- 
haustible fountains of practical wisdom for the 
nurture and culture ot the life of the soul. The 
eighteenth chapter of Matthew, for example, 
contains a rule of conduct from Christ for cases 
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of disagreement arising between brother and 
brother, which, it may safely be said, would, if 
carried out in life, do more to transform the 
face of society than all the ethical and social 
wisdom of the world beside. And that instruc- 
tion to Peter on the duty of forgiveness! ‘How 
often shall I forgive?” asked Peter. ‘‘ Until 
seven times?’’ he added; seeing already per- 
haps in Jesus’ eyes a meaning which he made 
haste to meet by putting the requisite number, 
as he thought, high, at ‘‘seven times.’’ ‘‘ Not 
until seven times, but, until seventy times. 
seven,’’ said Jesus. He then, by way of en- 
forcement, added his parable of the debtors, 
with that solemn conclusion: ‘‘So [that is, in 
strict, stern justice, devoid of mercy] shall also 
my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive 
not every one his brother from your hearts.” 

John tells us Jesus’ reason for his sojourn in 
Galilee. ‘‘He would not walk in Judea, be- 
cause the Jews [the Jewish rulers] sought to. 
kill him.’’ The same reason influenced him to 
lead his life as much as might be in quiet. He 
would not hasten on prematurely his ‘‘ hour.”’ 
The Feast of Tabernacles was approaching and 
Jesus’ own brothers, then not believers in him 
(strange, and yet not strange!), prompted him 
to visit Judea and work miracles there. Judea 
was ‘‘ the world’’ to those Galilean provincials, 
and Jesus ought to manifest himself to the 
world. Jesus calmly said, ‘‘My time is not 
yet come.’? He went, however; but in a quiet 
manner, to avoid publicity. The city was full 
of talk and rumor about Jesus. At the height 
of the feast, the Lord went into the Temple — 
that is, into the Temple inclosure —and there 
taught. Some said, ‘Is not this he whom 
they seek to kill?’’ The rulers were non- 
plussed. They sought to take Jesus; and they 
did not take him, though there he was openly 
before them. John explains why. ‘‘ His hour 
was not yet come.’’ That strange man, bear- 
ing that strangely guarded life, went on teach- 
ing. And officers, it seems were sent to arrest 
him. They came back without their prisoner. 
‘“Why did ye not bring him?’ the rulers dis- 
appointedly asked. ‘*‘ Never man so spake,’’ 
was the officers’ only reply. The story of the 
woman taken in adultery is not now regarded 
as belonging in the true text of the Gospel of 
John. This does not necessarily indicate that 
the story is false; but it is sufficiently doubtful 
for us to pass it here, though it teaches a lesson 
that seems characteristic of Jesus. 

To this part of the life of Jesus pertain those 
passages of discourse —discourse become, by 
reason of human perverseness, almost alterca- 
tion — between Jesus and the hostile Jews, 
which are recorded in the eighth chapter of 
John. The paradox under which Jesus now 
obscured his instructions to these resisting 
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hearers, constitutes a striking example of his 
use of this method in teaching. Most majestic 
were the claims that he made for himself. 
They should have overawed the listeners; but 
the listeners were only exasperated by them. 
‘‘Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day; and he saw it and was glad,” said Jesus. 
“Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast 
thou seen Abraham ?”’ caviled the Jews. They, 





JAMES AND JOHN REBUKED. 


of course, put his age at the extreme limit of 
possibility, probably almost a score of years 
beyond the truth. Jesus said to them, with 
that divine phrase of his, confirming his words, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abra- 
ham was, I am.’’ The Jews made their last 
reply by taking up stones to cast at him. But 
Jesus was hidden; and veiled from them he 
went out of the Temple. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TO GUESTSHIP 
a time at length arrived for the last 


farewell from the Lord to his home in 
Galilee. Jesus had perhaps returned 
thither from the Feast of Tabernacles; but if 
so, it was only to take leave of it now forever. 
A yearning prophetic spirit in him, a spirit of 
welcome for his end, urged him irresistibly on 
to Jerusalem and to the cross. ‘‘ When the 
days were well-nigh come,’’ Luke says, ‘‘ that 
he should be received up, he steadfastly set his 
face to go to Jerusalem.’’ Great multitudes 
followed him, and once more, according to his 
former wont, he taught them. He also healed 
the sick along his way. It seems to have been 
at first in the Savior’s mind to take his way 
through Samaria. In pursuance of this pur- 
pose, he despatched to a certain Samaritan 
village that he would naturally pass in his 
journey forerunners to prepare entertainment 
for himself and his disciples. The villagers 
refused him hospitality, for the reason that he 
was obviously bound to Jerusalem — as we 
here assume, for the observance of the Feast of 
Dedication. James and John had been styled 
by Jesus ‘‘Sons of Thunder.’? They now 
howed their fitness to bear the name. They 
said, ‘‘Lord; wilt thou that we bid fire to 
come down from heaven to consume them ??”’ 
They got a rebuke for their answer. The Lord 
went with his disciples to another village. 
Not to have received such a guest was in itself 
a sufficient punishment for not receiving him. 
The ‘‘other village’’ was perhaps one on the 
Galilean border, not in Samaria. If such was 
the case, Jesus may now have taken a course 
on the line dividing Galilee from Samaria, 
traveling east till, having reached the Jordan, 
he crossed it into Perea. ‘This furnishes a pos- 
sible explanation of that expression in Luke, 
‘‘he was passing through the midst of [that 
is, on the border line, between] Samaria and 
Galilee.’’ It is right, however, to say that 
this conclusion is doubtful. Some painstaking 
students of the life of the Lord think that 
Jesus, notwithstanding this first repulse, con- 
tinued his journey through Samaria; and that 





AT BETHANY. 


there was a subsequent general tour of min- 
istry made by him ‘‘through the midst”’ of 
both Samaria and Galilee. It is a case in 
which no-certain conclusion is possible. 

The Lord, with his train, was walking along 
the way, when a scribe offered to be of his 
company. Then it was that Jesus, having now 
forsaken his home in Capernaum, and being 
without prospect of other home to be his any- 
where on earth, uttered that pathetic saying, 
“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
heaven have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head.’’ Perhaps the spurn- 
ing that he had suffered from that inhospitable 
Samaritan village heightened in his human 
heart his sense of utter homelessness. The 
saying seems to have been meant to give the 
scribe warning how little was to be hoped for 
of earthly gain from following such a teacher. 
To another man, Jesus, with discrimination not 
accounted for, and perhaps not to be accounted 
for save by the supposition of sovereign choice 
on the speaker's own part, said, ‘‘ Follow me.” 
This man seemed to hesitate. ‘‘ Suffer me first 
to go and bury my father,’ he said. ‘‘ Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead,’’ said the 
Lord, in his way of paradox; ‘‘but go thou 
and publish abroad the kingdom of God.” 
Nothing was to take precedence of a call to 
duty coming from Christ. This principle was 
enforced a second time on the same journey by 
a similar reply given in a second similar case. 
His own absolute lordship over human souls 
could not have been more emphatically insisted 
upon than it was by Christ. 

It was probably during the journey now in 
progress to Jerusalem that Jesus selected out 
of the number of his disciples seventy in addi- 
tion to the twelve apostles, and sent them forth 
to preach, They were to visit in advance of 
himself the cities and villages through which 
he was about to pass. In the course of the 
instructions, resembling those to the twelve 
apostles, which he gave to these seventy mis- 
sionary heralds of his, he entered upon a re- 
markable strain of retrospect and denunciation. 
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He must have been reviewing in his own mind 
the cycle on cycle of wonderful works, ended 
at last, with which he had favored those cities 
of Galilee now left behind him perhaps forever. 
With the review, there swept over him the 
thought how little all had profited them. He 
began to upbraid the cities wherein most of his 
mighty works were done, because they repented 
not. ‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin!’? And there 
follows that dread succession of ‘‘ Woes !’’— 
thrice dread, as issuing from those lips of 
grieved and indignant grace. ‘‘And the sev- 
enty returned with joy, saying, Lord, even the 
demons are subject to us in thy name.” ‘1 
beheld Satan fallen as lightning from heaven,” 
the Lord, as in a trance of prophecy, replied. 
A glorious vision, to gladden the soul of the 
Redeemer—a vision of the future blending 
with the present; he saw the shaken prince- 
dom of this world cast out its prince. The joy 
of the seventy was responded to by joy also in 
the heart of the Master. It is like seeing a 
beam of pure light shot out of a gathering 
cloud that parts for an instant to let it forth, 
when one reads this record: ‘‘In that same 
hour he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit.” That 
Son’s joy was toward his Father; it turned into 
thanks. Jesus said, ‘‘I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and understanding, 
and didst reveal them unto babes.’? He was 
perfectly well content, he was sympathetically 
glad, he was obediently thankful, that God had 
seen fit to give him his disciples of the lowly 
and the humble. And what encouragement 
still it remains to the lowly and the humble, 
that to them, not less than to the great of 
the earth, God through Christ loves to reveal 
himself and the wonders of His ways ! 

‘©Come unto me,’’ so runs the rhythmic invi- 
tation from the lips of the Lord, making itself 
a lovely tune in whatever human language — 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’? This 
follows immediately upon his giving of thanks 
to God that God’s chosen were such as they 
were, ‘‘Take my yoke’’—the yoke that I 
place, or the yoke that I wear, they are one 
and the same, it is the yoke of obedience 
“(take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart.’? When ever 
did any other ‘‘ meek and lowly’ one so claim 
that grace of spirit? The claim itself would, 
in any other than Jesus, be its own refutation; 
but in him, it is so fit and so true that we have 
to rouse ourselves with an effort even to notice 
it as strange; and the result is that it does not 
seem strange after all. The great Teacher by 
paradox was himself the greatest of paradoxes. 
And what additional paradox is this fact con- 
cerning him, namely, that his paradoxical 
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character (as well as his paradoxical method), 
indisputable as it is, yet so little appears! 
And —still another paradox !—the Meek and 
Lowly in heart is the same that majestically 
says, ‘‘I am the light of the world’’; ‘‘ No man 
cometh unto the Father but by me”; ‘I and 
the Father are one.”’ 

We do not know where it was, but at about 
this time, a lawyer, not named, stood up and 
asked the Master a prepared question. The 
lawyer’s purpose was not teachably to learn, 
but captiously to test. ‘‘ Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?’’ It was a good 
question, however ill asked. Jesus replied 
with a question in turn. ‘‘ What is written in 
the law?’’? The lawyer made an excellent 
answer: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ Nothing could 


_ be better as a summation in small of the whole 


law of God. Jesus accepted it, and told the 
lawyer: ‘‘This do, and thou shalt live.’ The 
caviler was not satisfied to leave the matter in 
that state. .He was a bright-minded man; and 
he saw a possible way to what he wanted in a 
little more cavil. ‘‘And who is my neighbor?’” 
he asked. Jesus answered with the famous. 
parable of the ‘‘Good Samaritan’’; in which ~ 
he taught that anybody near enough to us for 
us to help, is, in the spirit of the law of God, to 
be reckoned our ‘‘ neighbor.’’ 

The Lord has now reached, not Jerusalem, 
indeed, but a suburb of that city bearing a fa- 
miliar name, name dear by sacred association 
to every Christian heart; it is the village of 
Bethany. Here a woman received him into 
her house; by that act of hospitality commence- 
ing perhaps a relationship to Jesus which has 
made her one of the best-known women in the 
world. The woman’s name was Martha; and 
she had a sister called Mary, of whom it is 
said that she now ‘sat at the Lord’s feet, and 
heard his word.’’ A glimpse most unexpect- 
edly comes to: us here of the inner domestic 
life of that household. Martha is so put about 
with her cares as hostess, that she is fain even 
to make appeal for relief to her Guest. Mary, 
her sister, did not help her so much as Martha 
thought she should! In her distraction of 
spirit, Martha almost blamed the Master him- 
self. ‘*Lord, carest thou not that my sister 
left me to serve alone?’? How tenderly the 
Lord at the same time soothed that ruffled 
mind and chided her as in error and fault! 
There was an affectionate admonitory repeti- 
tion of Martha’s name—one can almost hear 
through it the sympathetic undulation of the 
voice — ‘* Martha, Martha, thou art anxious 
and troubled about many things.’? ‘ Many 
things ’?—what does that expression mean ? 
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That Martha had a divided mind, oscillating 
uneasily between care for what was less impor- 
tant and attention to the chief matter of the 
soul? Or does it simply mean that Martha 
had too much housewife’s bustling desire to 
_ make various provision for the table—to have 
a good assortment of different dishes to tempt 
the appetite? Jesus added: ‘But one thing 
is needful.’ If we adopt the latter of the 
foregoing interpretations, then Jesus will ap- 
pear to be assuring Martha that a single dish 
would be ample provision. But Jesus added 
again: ‘‘For Mary has chosen the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her.” 
This favors the higher, the allegorical, inter- 
pretation of the Savior’s language. It seems 
to teach that Mary’s posture as learner at the 
Lord’s feet was better than Martha’s excessive 
zeal to furnish that Lord with material hospi- 
tality. Perhaps Jesus saw, though delicately 
he refrained from saying, that Martha’s ambi- 
tion was in too great part self-regarding, ani- 
mated with overmuch desire to appear well 
herself in her character of hostess. 

Jesus will find here, in this home at Bethany, 
that comfort of love which his human heart 
will full sorely need during the days of trial 
for him now so near at hand. And he will 
richly overpay for all, not only with such so- 
ciety as no other guest ever brought to a hu- 
man habitation; but also with a work of wonder 
in repair of bereavement, surpassing anything 
that even he before had anywhere wrought. 

It is impossible, from the records supplied to 
us in the Gospels, to follow with any exactness 
the movements of Jesus belonging to this time 
in their true relative order of occurrence. On 
some occasion, we know not what, perhaps it 
was while passing in one direction or the other 
between Bethany and Jerusalem —John simply 
says, ‘‘as he passed by ’’—Jesus saw a man 
blind from his birth. The disciples were 
prompted to ask a deep question. ‘‘ Rabbi,” 
they said, ‘‘who did sin, this man, or his pa- 
rents, that he should be born blind?’”’ Jesus 
told them, ‘‘ Neither’’; and then, declining all 
speculative consideration of the point raised, 
addressed himself to a practical purpose befit- 
ting his character. His method, however, of 
procedure in the case —did that befit his char- 
acter? Probably no one of us, antecedently, 
would, on his own judgment, have thought of 
choosing for Jesus such a mode of procedure 
as he here chose for himself. But whatever ke 
did became, by the mere fact of his doing it, fit. 
He spat on the ground, and making clay of the 
spittle anointed the man’s eyes with the un- 
guent so produced, He then said to the man, 
“Go wash in the pool of Siloam.’?’ The man 
did so, and came back seeing. A healing vir- 
tue in that earthen unguent, the blind man 





might have easily trusted. But why the pool 
of Siloam as a place for the bathing? The di- 
rection was at least a test of his faith. The 
cure was wrought on a sabbath day. It made 
a great stir among the Jewish rulers. Some 
officious persons seem to have taken the man 
to those self-appointed guardians of tradition, 
the Pharisees, as a testimony against Jesus. 
There was much bandying of words between 
the man and his Pharisee inquisitors. He 
seems to have had a good share of mother wit 
and withal some true courage and faith. The 
final issue was both ill and well for the man. 
On the one hand, he believed in Jesus as the 
Son of God; but “they ” ‘‘ cast him out,’’ that 
is, thrust him out of their company —a social 
exclusion that may, or may not, have been fol- 
lowed by the severer sentence of expulsion 
from the synagogue. 

John reports for us various discourses of 
Jesus that must have been spoken at about the 
time of this healing; among these, that one in 
which he represents himself, now as the door 
to the sheepfold, and now as Shepherd of the 
sheep. In the course of it, he teaches the 
truths of his own vicarious death, and of his 
own victorious resurrection, saying, ‘“‘I lay 
down my life for the sheep. No one 
taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again.’? These words 
worked, no doubt, their intended effect; they 
sifted his hearers. Some believed, and some 
rejected; but more rejected. 

It was winter, the winter before the spring 
that should see the end of that heavenly life 
on earth. Jesus, walking in the part of the 
Temple which bore the name of Solomon's 
Porch, was assailed by his enemies with a ques- 
tion which they evidently meant should pre- 
cipitate an immediate issue. ‘How long dost 
thou hold us in suspense? If thou art the 
Christ, tell us plainly.’’ Probably they put 
their emphasis on the word ‘plainly.’ This 
implied that they had already well enough 
understood him to claim Messiahship. But 
they wanted something more unequivocal in 
form, something that would: better serve as 
technical witness against him. Jesus said, ‘‘I 
told you, and ye believe not.’’ He then ap- 
pealed from his words to his works: ‘‘ The 
works that I do in my Father’s name, these 
bear witness of me. But ye believe not, be- 
cause ye are not of my sheep. My sheep hear 
my voice.’’ The 
hostile Jews were stung to madness, Again 
they took up stones to stone him. This was on 
his uttering the words, ‘‘I and the Father are 
one.’’? Jesus calmly said, ‘‘Many good works 
have I showed you from the Father; for which 
of these works do ye stone me?’’ But the 
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Jews insisted it was not for his works, but for 
his blasphemy in making himself God. And 
the strife went on, till they once more sought 
to take him. ‘‘And he went forth out of their 
hand.” How, they, although eyewitnesses, 
could not have told; and it is not explained by 
John. Still, Jesus seems to have thought it 


‘JESUS DENOUNCES 'THE PHARISEES. 


the part of wisdom to withdraw himself again 
for the present from these contacts with ene- 
mies. He retired beyond Jordan to the place 
where he was baptized by John the Baptist. 
and-there took up his temporary residence. 
But he was not left to himself; for many came 
to him there. And many believed on him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DISCOURSES UNDATED. 


UKE is alone in gathering together a num- 
ie ber of discourses from the Lord, the ex- 
act place or the exact time of which he 
furnishes us no clue for determining. By com- 
parison, however, with the accounts of the 
other evangelists, we conclude that they be- 
long to the journey through Perea (or through 
Samaria) to Jerusalem. ‘‘Journey,’’ we say; 
for Luke in effect reduces to a single one the 
two or three journeys apparently indicated by 
his fellow-historians. This is no real conflict, 
but only a difference of representation. Luke 
simply regards the grand purpose with which 
Jesus set out, for the last time, from his Caper- 
naum home for Jerusalem as unifying all the 
Lord’s movements following that, up to the 
moment when he finally entered the Holy City, 
not to go out again except to Calvary and the 
cross. The teachings now referred to, for the 
preservation of which we are indebted exclu- 
sively to Luke, we may call ‘‘ discourses un- 
dated’’; and under that title group them here 
for such notice as our space will allow. 

One of them is a kind of parable. Regular 
parable it is not; it is rather a question with a 
supposition. The design of the instruction in 
it is to impress the importance of importunity 
in prayer. A man is represented as roused at 
midnight by application at his door from a 
friend who requests the loan of some loaves to 
entertain a guest of his unexpectedly arrived. 
The sleeper is lazily reluctant to get up, but he 
does so at last, rather than be dinned with 
continued beseeching. ‘The argument is, that 
much more will.indefatigable continuance in 
prayer prevail with God. 

Again. Jesus is called by a Pharisee to din- 
ner. The host of the occasion is scandalized to 
see that his guest neglects the customary cere- 
monial ‘‘ washing’? before the meal. The 
Pharisee must, one would suppose, have said 
something to invoke the severity of rebuke 
that he experienced from the Lord. For the 
Lord, guest though he was, opened a volley of 
indignant denunciation against the Pharisees 
asaclass. He expressly involved his own host 
among them, his form of words being, ‘‘ Woe 
unto you, Pharisees !’’ The language to which 





this forms at once prelude and refrain is fear- 
fully condemnatory. It is, in short, such lan- 
guage as is not reconcilable with the comity © 
ordinarily required by the relation of host and . 
guest. One justifies it only on the ground ofa 
character in Jesus quite transcending the limits 
of common humanity. One of the lawyers 
present drew down the avalanche of rebuke 
on his own head with a deprecatory remark, 
‘‘Master, in saying this, thou reproachest us 
also.’’ Jesus launched thereupon into an almost 
heavier reprobation of the lawyers. 

The alternative presented by such conduct on 
the part of Jesus was a rigorous one. Hither 
those who were thus denounced to their face 
would be overawed into submission, or they’ 
would be maddened to murderous hatred. 
The latter is what resulted. Jesus’ enemies 
waited only for a suitable occasion to bring 
the power of the law to bear upon him. They 
had for months been exerting their ingenuity 
to entrap him in some overt expression that 
should make him liable to the penalty of death. 
They now did so with energy redoubled, in se- 
quel to those stern utterances of his at the 
Pharisee’s table. But the people crowding 
round him seem for the moment to have 
choked off, with mere multitude, these adver- 
saries of Jesus. The Lord made, as it were, 
an appeal from the Pharisees themselves to the 
mass of the people. For he now denounced 
the Pharisees publicly. This at least seems to 
be the case; although Luke does indeed say 
that he addressed himself ‘‘to his disciples, 
first of all.’ ‘Beware ye of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy,’ he said. 
‘Hypocrisy’? is the acting of a part. The 
Pharisees were acting a part. They pretended 
to be moved by zeal for religion; they really 
were moved by zeal for themselves. That last 
calamity of the hypocrite, they succeeded per- 
haps in imposing upon their own consciences ! 
A man of the crowd spoke up most inoppor- 
tunely. He wanted this all-powerful Teacher 
to intervene on his behalf in a matter of dis- 
puted inheritance. ‘‘Man, who made me a 
judge or a divider over you?”’ severely asked 
the Lord. The emphasis is not on ‘me’; 


LESSONS OF MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


but on the words ‘‘judge”’ and ‘ divider.” 
The function of Jesus was not such as those 
words would imply. But the inopportune in- 
terruption was in a sense opportune. For it 
became the occasion of a parable from the Lord 
to illustrate the futility of worldly wealth. It 
is the parable of the poor rich man who was 
not ‘‘rich toward God.’ There followed those 
precious teachings to the disciples concerning 
a life freed from care through trust in God. 
These seem to be in part repeated from the 
Sermon on the Mount. A forewarning strain 
intermingles. The Lord looks forward to that 
crisis for Jerusalem which after his own death 
would involve in the general ruin many sur- 
viving from that very generation. ‘‘ Be ye also 
ready; for in an hour that ye think not, the 
Son of Man cometh,’’ was the solemn closing 
word. 

Peter asked concerning this, whether it was 
for the apostles, or for all. We are thus war- 
ranted in conceiving that what the Lord from 
time to time said was occasionally meant for 
the special benefit of the circle of disciples 
immediately about him, though spoken openly 
in the hearing “of the promiscuous multitude. 
Jesus did not answer Peter, except in terms to 
leave the point in some salutary doubt. The 
disciples, however, were given to understand 
that their own responsibility would be great 
and peculiar. ‘‘Towhomsoever much is given, 
of him shall much be required,’’ the Lord 
said. The somber shadow of his own agony 
to come is cast by anticipation backward upon 
the Savior’s spirit. He welcomes it with a 
tense and solemn joy! ‘‘I have a baptism to 
be baptized with; and how am I straitened till 
it be ieomplisued | !”? He is divided between 
two opposite inward constraints, one, a con- 
straint to hasten on the coming inevitable 
hour; the other, a constraint to wait patiently 
till that hour was fully come. 

It was by an impressive coincidence that, 
“Cat that very season’’ when he was occupied 
with such foretokenings at once of the doom 
overhanging himself and of the later doom 
overhanging Jerusalem, he should be told of 
certain Galileans whose blood Pilate had min- 
gled with their sacrifices. With that tragical 
incident, he associated another like it in mel- 
ancholy character, namely, the recent killing 
of eighteen persons by the fall of a tower. 
“Think ye,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘that they were of- 
fenders above all the men that dwell in Jerusa- 
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lem? I tell you, nay; but, except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.’’ Not ‘‘also”’ 
perish, but perish ‘‘ likewise’; that is, with a 
similar violent destruction. It wasa prophetic 
glance forward to that dreadful destruction of 
Jerusalem which was to occur less than forty 
years after. That actually did involve the 
whole population of the land crowded together 
within the city walls—eacept those who “‘ re- 
pented,” and heeded betimes the warnings of 
Jesus. No Christians perished in that unparal- 
leled cataclysm of national calamity. On the 
same occasion, and with the same purpose, 
Jesus gave his parable of the barren fig tree, 
which was later to receive that striking enforce- 


‘ment by the parable in act of the fruitless fig 


tree blasted by a word from his mouth. Thus 
faithfully forewarned in vain, the sentenced 
Jewish nation would rush headlong and blind- 
fold on its dreadful doom ! 

It will of course have been noticed that, in 
these later days of the Lord’s earthly career, 
thereeseems to be a diminishing number of 
miracles to record. But his discourses were 
not wholly unaccompanied with the working 
of beneficent wonders. He was teaching in 
‘Cone of the synagogues,’’ and of course on a 
sabbath day. A woman was there whose body 
was so bowed together that she could not 
straighten herself. The Lord saw her and 
spoke to her: ‘‘ Woman, thou art loosed from 
thine infirmity.’’ He was not willing that it 
should be a word alone; it would be an added 
grace if he touched her. He touched her and 
immediately she was made straight. She glori- 
fied God. But the ruler of the synagogue was 
indignant. He rebuked the Lord, indirectly, 
over the heads of the multitude — with a spe- 
cial aim, no doubt, at the woman. ‘There are 
six days in which men ought to work,’’ he 
said; ‘‘in them, therefore, come and be healed, 
and not on the day of the sabbath.’? The Lord, 
in his turn, was indignant. ‘‘ Ye hypocrites,”’ 
he said, ‘‘doth not each one of you on the sab- 
bath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and 
lead him away to the watering? And ought 
not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham 
whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen 
years, to have been loosed from this bond on 
the day of the sabbath?’”? What eloquence 
there was in the use of these words, the words 
“bound”? and ‘“ bond,’’ to link together the 
case before him and the illustrative case 
supposed ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
INCIDENTS OF JOURNEYING. 


N the absence of times and places assigned 
for many of the incidents and many of the 
discourses recorded by the evangelists, it 

is, as has before been said, impossible to be 
sure of the true order and succession in which 
they occurred. We cannot determine with cer- 
tainty how often, during the concluding twelve 
months of his life, Jesus went to Jerusalem and 
then withdrew from it to greater or less re- 
move, before he entered the city for the last 
time. What here immediately follows from 
Luke occurred, we know, on some journey of 
Jesus toward Jerusalem as a goal. It may have 
been in Galilee, or it may have been in Perea; 
as will presently be seen, it was somewhere 
within the bounds of the jurisdiction of Herod. 
‘“Are there few thdt be saved?’’ asked one. 
This inquirer was evidently a man whose con- 
science was alarmed by the solemn warning 
words of Jesus. Jesus replied in a way to keep 
that man’s conscience wholesomely alarmed. 
But he made his reply general, by using the 
plural number. Indeed, the evangelist tells us 
that the reply was directed not to him, the in- 
quirer, but ‘‘to them,’’ the Lord’s hearers in 
general. The purport of it was, ‘‘ Strive to en- 
ter in by the narrow door.’’ Salvation is not 
to be had without striving, and the way to it 
is narrow. Itisa salvation not chiefly of this 
world, or of the present state; for the Lord ex- 
pressly names Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
as sharers of it. To see these patriarchs and 
‘fall the prophets’’ safe within the kingdom of 
God, and ‘‘ yourselves cast forth without’? — 
that, Jesus awfully forewarns his hearers, will 
be a doom to excite ‘‘¢he weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth’’ —a lamentation, and a fruitless 
gesture of malignant despair, compared with 
which no other were worthy of any mention. 
‘And behold, there are last which shall be 
first, and there are first which shall be last,’ is 
the cadence with which this teaching dies away 
on the awe-stricken ear of the hearer of what- 
ever time. At this moment there come up 
certain Pharisees who perform an ambiguous 
office of friendship to Jesus. They tell him 
that he had better leave that part of the coun- 
try, for Herod Antipas, the ruler, was bent on 
taking his life. The probability is that Herod 
used these Pharisees as his tools in the task of 
ridding his territories of the unwelcome pres- 
ence of Jesus. That presence was felt as a dis- 
turbing power. The Lord’s miracle-working 
threatened, so the tyrant doubtless thought, to 
foment sedition, to make Jesus the hero of a 
popular revolutionary movement that might 
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unsettle his throne. Jesus saw through the 
subtlety of Herod. ‘‘Go and say to that fox’’; 
he replied, ‘‘ Behold, I cast out demons and 
perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I finish my course.’’ This is per- 
haps to be understood quite literally, as mean- 
ing that Jesus would go on three days longer 
and no more, doing his wonders of blessing in 
Herod’s dominion. He had no fear of perish- 
ing either before his time, or in any other place 
than the one appointed to him. It could not 
be, he said, that a prophet should perish out- 
side of Jerusalem. The city had had, it should 
continue to have, the melancholy distinction of 


| being by eminence the great slayer of prophets. 


Then follows the first of those famous laments 
from the Lord over guilty and doomed Jerusa- 
lem. It is paternal, like the lament of David 
for Absalom. 

Those machinating enemies of Jesus laid their 
snares for him in unexpected places. A ruling 
Pharisee asks him to dinner on a sabbath day. 
This is a second recorded occasion of the sort, 
and there were probably others, not recorded. 
The Pharisees were ‘‘ watching’’ Jesus. There 
was present, perhaps by provision of the Phari- 
sees aS an occasion of test to the Lord, a man 
afflicted with dropsy. Jesus asks his enemies, 
“Ts it lawful to heal on the sabbath or not?” 
They made no reply. He then, having healed 
the man and dismissed him, applied again that 
unanswerable argument, used before but appro- 
priately modified now to suit the modified con- 
ditions, the argument of the ass or the ox found 
in need on a sabbath day. On that same occa- 
sion, observing the unseemly competition rife 
among the persons bidden, to secure each for 
himself a place of honor at table, Jesus drew 
from his observation a parable, which, with 
remarkable plainness of speech for a guest to 
fellow-guests, he applied directly to the com- 
pany before him. It is, however, to be re- 
marked that Jesus, perhaps by way of softening 
his lesson a little, speaks not of a dinner, not 
even of a banquet in general, but of a wedding- 
feast. If Jesus, at any time of which there is 
record in the Gospels, indulged himself in 
delivering instruction not religious, not even 
directly ethical, in character, the present might 
seem such a case. It was at all events sound 
worldly wisdom that those self-asserting guests 
heard propounded that day from the Lord. 
The maxim deduced, ‘ Every one that exalteth 
himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted,’’ has its fruitful appli- 
cation in the realm of the spirit. But one who 
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‘humbles himself in order to be exalted, does 
not really humble himself. The fact is that in 
‘the spiritual sphere the self-humbling is itself 
the exaltation. 

The Pharisee, his host, was also remembered 
by the Lord in the way of instruction adapted 
to his case. Perhaps Jesus noticed that the 
bidden guests of the day were persons of 
worldly condition such as not to stand in need 
-of the social entertainment they were enjoying; 
while there were outside spectators present, 
like the dropsical man, for instance, to whom 
invitation to a bountiful feast would be boon 
indeed. ‘‘ Bid to thy feast,’? he in substance 
‘said, ‘‘such guests as have it not in their power 
to recompense thee with return of invitation. 
Thou wilt so be earning recompense to be be- 
sstowed in the resurrection of the just.’? Upon 
hearing these things, a fellow-guest of the Lord 
sanctimoniously said, ‘‘ Blessed is he that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God.’ This gen- 
tleman perhaps thought that he had thus very 
happily fallen into chord with the special pecul- 
jarity of Jesus as teacher; Jesus made much of 
the ‘‘kingdom of God”’ in what he had to say. 
Possibly the remark was even intended by its 
author to ease the tension of the situation at 
table. If so, he was probably surprised with 
the response that he evoked. It came in the 
form of a parable. The purport of the parable 
was to teach that guests bidden to the feast 
celebrated in the kingdom of God ran the risk 
of forfeiting in various ways their privilege of 
being present there; while many outcasts not 
thought of by them would come in to occupy 
their vacant room. It was a veiled hint, 
whether or not at the time understood to be 
such, of the rejection that the proud, unbeliev- 
ing Jews were incurring, and of the predestined 
substitution for them of the despised and lowly 
—nay, even of the Gentiles —as final inheritors 
of the blessings of the Gospel. It went home 
to the case of the Pharisee ‘‘watchers’’ of 
Jesus there present; but we have no reason to 
suppose that it went home to their conscience 
or their heart. 

Where it was that the incident of this Phari- 
‘see dinner to Jesus occurred, we do not know; 
but there is indication of its having occurred in 
the course of the Lord’s journeying to Jeru- 
salem. The multitudes that accompanied him 
were now great, and he addressed to them 
teaching adapted to diminish their number: 
“‘ Whosoever he be of you that renounceth not 
all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.”’ 
He was resolved that there should be no mis- 
understanding as to the terms on which, and on 
which alone, discipleship to him could be main- 
tained. Jesus was the most exacting of masters. 
Indeed, mastership cannot even be conceived of 
- more exacting than his. Hear him speaking 
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now to these multitudes: ‘He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me: and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.’ ‘‘He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear,’’ was his 
final sifting word. Sifting it was; but not re- 
pelling. ‘If you have now some susceptibility 
of heart to entertain and understand what I 
say, use it; it will grow by use; but it wiil 
perish by disuse’’; such was the sense of his 
language. 

Publicans and sinners seem to, have felt en- 
couraged by the tenor of the teaching of Christ. 
They thronged to him in such numbers that 
Luke says they ‘‘all’’? were coming. This, 
of course, shocked the scribes and Pharisees. 
Their sanctimonious horror called out in suc- 
cession three parables from the Lord, one of 
which, the last one, that of the Prodigal Son, is 
perhaps entitled to be pronounced the most 
famous and the noblest of all Christ’s parables, 
and therefore the most famous and the noblest 
parable in the world. The parable of the Lost 
Sheep, and the parable of the Lost Piece of Sil- 
ver preceded this. The visitor to Palestine 
may. to this day see the picture realized in act, 
of that shepherd bearing the recovered sheep 
on his shoulder. The present writer remem- 
bers to have read somewhere what, if it be true, 
throws an interesting illustrative light on the 
parable of the Lost Piece of Silver. According 
to that statement, if it-be rightly remembered, 
the ten pieces of silver were in the nature of a 
wedding gift, received by the wife from her 
husband. To lose one of them would be ac- 
counted special ill fortune, as foretokening 
some calamity about to befall. The recovery, 
therefore, of even a single one lost would, not- 
withstanding its trifling intrinsic value (less 
than twenty cents), constitute an occasion of 
rejoicing important enough to be celebrated in 
company with invited friends and neighbors. 

Out of the enormous mass of Rabbinical lit- 
erature, or out of the equally enormous mass - 
of the so-called sacred scriptures belonging to 
other religions than the Biblical, the student 
may occasionally bring to light some story 
worth reproducing for the admiration or even 
the instruction of men. But it is the unique 
character of the Gospels that to every one 
of its recorded parables belong an individual 
interest and an individual value that put it per- 
manently among the treasured literary posses- 
sions of the human race. That story of the 
wayward prodigal son, at last repentant, and 
then more than forgiven — how it has mastered 
human imaginations and human hearts in all 
climes and all times! The beauty of it, the 
simplicity of it, the pathos of it, the power of 
it, the hold of it on the primal and universal 
instincts of human nature!. Let some great 
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artist in writing try his hand now in producing 
a parable like it. That artist would, after ex- 
periment, be of all men the loudest in praise of 
the inimitable, incomparable, unapproachable, 
easy supremacy of the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. And it seems to have been struck out at 
one stroke, in its unimprovable lines of perfec- 
tion, with the mere voice of the teacher, and 
so trusted, unwritten, to the keeping of the 
impalpable and fickle air—thence to be gath- 
ered and fixed for us in form of written words 
by a man of whom we know almost nothing, 
except that he wrote this, and a few other rec- 
ords such as this! Was there not a power here 
at work, not only in the speaking, but in the 
recording, other and higher than simply hu- 
man? And consider the inexhaustible fecun- 
dity of producing power implied. For parable 
followed parable, as if from a fountain that 
could never run dry. And the fragments of 
such discourse that survive are to be regarded 
as only meager specimens of the volume of this 
mellifluous teaching that flowed day after day 
from that mouth like the river of God which is 
full of water. 

The parable of the Unjust Steward followed. 
This shows how the shrewdness may be sepa- 
rated in thought from the fraud of dishonest 
worldly dealing and made to teach a useful les- 
son. Weare all of us so to use worldly wealth, 
in whatever measure it may be ours, as to earn 
ourselves a welcome at last to ‘‘ the eternal tab- 
ernacles.’”? That worldly wealth is called by 
Jesus the ‘“‘mammon of unrighteousness’’; 
probably as being conceived to have acquired 
always more or less taint of evil in passing to 
our hands through the ‘‘ corrupted currents of 
the world.” ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon,’’ said the Lord. Duke tells us that the 
money-loving Pharisees scoffed at him, when 
they heard these things. Jesus responded by 
point-blank reproof. ‘‘ You,” he in effect said, 
“make a fair show before men; but God is not 

* deceived.”” He added these words: ‘That 
which is exalted among men is an abomination 
in the sight of God.’’ Praise from men is, ac- 
cording to Christ, an illegitimate object of 
human pursuit. And perhaps the pursuit of 
wealth is, with the most of those engaging in 
it, only a form of seeking praise from men, 
““Men will praise thee when thou doest well to 
thyself,’ the Psalmist said, long before Jesus, 
and the saying holds yet. The consideration 
thus suggested may be the link in thought that 
connects with what has just been given the 
parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, next fol- 
lowing. ‘This parable also, like so many other 
of the teachings of Christ uttered during his 
last journey to Jerusalem, dealt with that sub- 
ject of which his heart was now so full, namely, 
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the doom of woe that, by their rejection of him, 
his hostile countrymen were invoking upon 
themselves. The Rich Man (or Dives, as he 
is often called from the Latin), was a type, 
primarily of the unbelieving Jewish nation. 

Doubtless there were instances, not recorded, 
of mutual difference and quarrel arising from 
time to time among the disciples, as they jour- 
neyed in company; the chances of joint travel 
are proverbial for producing such results. It 
was very likely on the occurrence of one of 
these that the Lord said, ‘‘ It is impossible but 
that occasions of stumbling should come,”’ and 
taught the remedy: ‘‘ Take heed to yourselves; 
if thy brother sin, rebuke him, and if he re- 
pent, forgive him. And if he sin against thee 
seven times in the day, and seven times turn 
again to thee, saying I repent; thou shalt for- 
give him.’”? We are not to brood in silence 
over a wrong done us; we are not to talk about 
it resentfully with others; we are to ‘‘ rebuke”’’ 
—of course tenderly —the wrongdoer, and 
give him a chance to express regret. It is 
noticeable that Jesus changes from plural to 
singular in giving these directions: ‘‘ Take 
heed to yourselves; if thy brother sin.’”” He 
would make the particular practical duty en- 
joined fit as close as possible to the individual 
conscience and heart. The apostles were stag- 
gered. ‘‘Forgive like that!’? thought they, 
with wonder, as if feeling an impossibility in 
it. ‘‘Increase our faith!’ they exclaimed 
aloud. The Lord will astonish them, will 
stagger them, yet more. ‘‘ Why, if you had 
any faith at all,’’ he in substance says, ‘‘if the 
principle of faith within you were even as a 
grain of mustard seed for size, so far from your 
finding it hard to forgive thus, you would be 
able to bid this sycamore tree here, Be thou 
torn up by the roots, and be thou planted in 
the sea, with the certainty of its obeying you. 
Do not imagine that you will be earning any 
special thanks by doing what I have now 
commanded. Regard yourselves still as un- 
profitable servants, even after having rendered 
the fullest obedience.’’ Jesus thus describes 
the attitude of mind to be maintained by all 
his disciples toward themselves. He does not 
describe thus the attitude of mind which he 
himself will maintain toward them. He will 
be gracious, we may be sure; but we should be 
severe—not one toward another, but each 
toward himself. 

At about this point in the journeying and 
teaching of Jesus, an incident occurred of com- 
parative importance enough to receive treat- 
ment by itself, and so to arrest and close the 
present chapter; as it arrested and closed the 
stage then in progress of the Lord’s activity 
in Perea. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“INTO JUDEA AGAIN.” 


““V ET us go into Judea again,’’ said Jesus to 
ips his disciples. The occasion was one of 
sad interest—sad to the Savior him- 
self for his own sake, and the more sad to him 
as likewise so sad to the friends whom he 
loved. That hospitable home in Bethany, the 
home of Mary and Martha, had been invaded 
by sickness; sickness so serious that word was 
sent to Jesus informing him of it. The sisters 
sent the word, and they couched it in terms 
of exquisite simplicity and pathos. 
peculiarly eloquent appeal; for the sisters’ love 
for the sick seemed to lose itself in love for 
the Lord. It was as if it were for his sake, 
and not for their own, that they mourned and 
were anxious. The message ran, ‘‘ Lord, be- 
hold he whom thou lovest is sick.’? That 
meant their brother Lazarus. 

Jesus replying said —to his disciples we may 
presume, though it may have been to the mes- 
senger for his report in return to the sisters: 
“This sickness is not unto death, but for the 
glory of God, that the Son of God may be 
glorified thereby.’? We should miss much, if 
we failed to observe how this form of expres- 
sion associates Jesus in equality, almost in 
identity with God. The glory of God would 
be promoted by the glory of his Son. Jesus 
made no immediate motion to act upon the 
news he had received. He stayed two days 
longer where he was, before proposing to his 
disciples, with use of the words quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter, a return to Judea. 
“To Judea!’’ thought the disciples. They 
said: ‘‘Rabbi, the Jews were but now seeking 
to stone thee, and goest thou thither again ?’’ 
This carries us back to the occasion described 
in our fourteenth chapter. What has been 
narrated in the chapters succeeding that may 

be assumed to have occurred during the inter- 
val of retirement in Perea upon which the 
Lord then immediately entered as a temporary 
refuge from the murderous hatred of the Jews. 

No wonder the disciples expostulated with 
their Master against the suggested fresh expos- 
ure of his life. But Jesus serenely replied: 
“Are there not twelve hours in the day?” 
His own appointed ‘‘day ”’ had in it its unal- 
terable measure of twelve hours— which could 
not be made less. He afterward explained the 
object of his intended return to Judea, ‘Our 
friend Lazarus,’’ he said —with ineffable divine 
condescension he, in that word ‘‘our,’’ had 
equaled himself with his disciples, as to their 
common bond with him of friendship to the 
sick man of Bethany—‘‘Our friend Lazarus,”’ 
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he said, ‘‘is fallen asleep; but I.go that I may 
awake him out of sleep.’”’ In his expression of 
purpose to ‘‘awake’’ the sleeper, he separates 
himself from his disciples, and says ‘‘I.’”’ The 
disciples did not understand their Master’s 
gentle euphemism. Sleep was a good sign, 
they thought. He will get well, they inno- 
cently said, if he have fallen asleep. They 
really meant perhaps, Thou wilt not need to 
go to him. Jesus now plainly told them, ‘‘ Laz- 
arus is dead.’? It was undoubtedly his super- 
natural knowledge that enabled him to impart 
this information. He also told them he was 
glad for their sake that he had been absent 
from Bethany; the result for them would be a 
needed deepening of their faith—a faith soon 
to be so desperately tried. This seems to im- 
ply that, had he been present in Bethany, 
Lazarus should not have died. But it would, 
to the disciples, be far more striking and im- 
pressive if Lazarus should be raised from the 
dead, than it could have been had he only 
been prevented (of course, this must have been 
beyond anybody’s actual observation) from 
dying. ‘‘Nevertheless, let us go unto him,’’ 
the Lord added. Thomas then said something 
that ought to be well considered by those who 
would form a just idea of this disciple’s char- 
acter. ‘‘ Doubting Thomas,” he is often called; 
but loyal Thomas he likewise assuredly was. 
To his fellow-disciples, he said, ‘‘ Let us also 
go, that we may die with him.’’ Thomas was 
sure that Jesus’ going to Judea would end in 
the death of his Master; and that death, in the 
fullness of his love, he was minded to share. 
When Jesus reached Bethany, the end, the 
seeming end, to Lazarus had already come. 
Four days before, they had laid him in his 
sepulcher. ‘*Now, Bethany was nigh Jerusa- 
lem,’’? so John says, in the past tense; for 
Bethany had probably already ceased to be, 
when John wrote his Gospel—the predicted 
dreadful destruction of Jerusalem, with of 
course its suburbs, having intervened. The 
sisters’ friends from the neighboring city were 
present in considerable numbers, on a visit of 
consolation to the house. Martha got early 
word of Jesus’ approach, and she went out to 
meet him; while Mary still kept her place and 
her posture, sitting, at home. Martha’s first 
burst of speech was exquisitely natural and 
touching; one still feels the effect of the tears 
in her words: ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.’? So much for love 
and lament; with faith enough mingling to 
make the anguishcomplete. Then this: “And 
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even now, I know that whatsoever thou shalt 
ask of God, God will give thee.”’ Faith there 
is a note so strong that the anguish has almost 
died out of the language. Jesus met her with, 
“Thy brother shall rise again.’? Did he mean, 
I will raise him to life? Martha would not be 
over-hasty to take the Lord in this sense. She 
said, touchingly, ‘‘I know that he will rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day.’’ 
There was question, there was appeal, in the 
pathetic inflection of the voice. Jesus said to 
her, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life: he 
that believeth on me, though he die, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth on 
me shall never die.’’ Astounding paradoxes 
to be so calmly propounded! Jesus adds a 
question that puts Martha to the necessity of 
immediate reply: ‘‘ Believest thou this?’’ If 
she hesitates, though but an instant, she will 
already have replied, and her reply will be, No. 
She says, ‘‘ Yea, Lord; I have believed that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of God.’’ This 
ended the exchanges between Jesus and Martha. 

Martha, sent by the Master, summoned Mary 
to him. Mary’s friends followed Mary, sup- 
posing that she was going to her brother’s 
grave, there to weep. Mary reaching Jesus 
fell down at his feet, with Martha’s own first 
words, repeated, on her lips. Her weeping, 
and the weeping of her companions, shook 
the calm of Jesus’ spirit; he was troubled.” 
‘Where have ye laid him?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Lord, 
come and see,’”’ they said. Jesus felt himself 
overpowered. He wept. ‘‘ Behold, how he 
loved him!” said the Jews. Some of them 
even said, ‘‘Could not this man, who opened 
the eyes of him that was blind, have kept 
Lazarus from dying?’’ That Jerusalem niiracle 
of restoring sight to one blind from his birth, 
had made a profound and lasting impression. 
Jesus, inwardly wrought upon with a feeling of 
resentment that such things, the result of sin, 





THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


should be in the world, came to the tomb. 
This was an excavation, probably in rock, and 
with a rock it was covered. ‘Take ye away 
the stone,’’ said Jesus. Martha’s sentiment of 
reverence for the dead prevailed for a moment 
over her faith.. She would not have the cor- 
ruption of her beloved exposed to the senses 
of observers. She expostulated. ‘‘ Consider,” 
she in effect said; ‘he has been four days 
buried. Corruption has already begun its 
work.” Jesus rallied her faith with, ‘‘Said I 
not unto thee, that if thou believedst, thou 
shouldst see the glory of God?’”’? There were 
willing hands to take the covering of stone 
away. Then ‘Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, 
Father, I thank thee that thou heardest me.”’ 
Does this import that Jesus had prayed already 
on this behalf, and had received assurance of 
answer? What he adds favors the idea: ‘‘ And 
I knew that thou hearest me always: but be- 
cause of the multitude standing around I said 
it, that they may believe that thou didst send 
me.’? What confident communion of Son and 
Father, held consciously in the hearing of the 
multitude for their sake! Will God sanction 
this appeal? If he do, what can prevent every- 
one’s believing? But will everyone believe? 

Having so prayed, or, as John expresses it, 
‘*spoken,’’ Jesus cried, ‘‘ with a loud voice,” 
as if in token of the resurrection energy ex- 
erted: ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth !’’ Nobody could 
describe, nobody can conceive, the impression 
upon bystanders, when they saw issue from the 
tomb the living figure of the buried man, the 
grave-bands still on him making fast both 
hands and feet, and his face bound about with 
its napkin of ghastly white. ‘*Loose him,” 
said Jesus, ‘‘and let him go.’’? Jesus had loosed 
the mighty bonds of death; and others might 
now undo for the man, dead no more, the fast- 
enings with which those mighty bonds had 
been unconsciously symbolized. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ANOTHER POSTPONEMENT. 


OT everyone did believe. Some out of 
the number of those who witnessed this 
stupendous miracle went away from the 

scene of it, and, either in an idly tattling, or 
else in a maliciously meddling, spirit, told the 
Pharisees what Jesus had done. The result was 
that the embers of Pharisaic hatred for him 
were blown into fresh flame. From before this 
threatening outburst Jesus retired once more, 
this time into a place called Ephraim ‘ near to 
the wilderness’’—a ‘‘city’’ which it is not 
possible now exactly to locate. Here he stayed 





with his disciples, no one can say exactly how 
long. 

Perhaps, when at length the last Passover 
drew nigh, Jesus may have set out from Eph- 
raim and accomplished one more general cir- 
cuit of the regions previously traversed by 
him. If that expression in Luke previously 
spoken of, ‘through the midst of Samaria and 
Galilee,” is rightly to be rendered as thus 
given, and not, as would be equally true to the 
Greek, ‘fon the border line between Samaria 
and Galilee,” then it becomes entirely admis- 


THE LEPERS CLEANSED—CHILDREN DEAR TO JESUS. 


sible to suppose that it relates to such a last 
general tour as the one here suggested. The 
question involved is one much debated by 
scholars. Unanimous agreement is not to be 
hoped for. To us who here study the earthly 
life of the Lord, it is sufficient to rest reasona- 
bly certain, as we are warranted in doing, that 
what follows in this chapter occurred, at any 
rate, during some stage of the last progress of 
the Lord toward Jerusalem. The incident of 
the healing of the ten lepers we know thus 
occurred; for Luke expressly says so. In the 
same connection, he also says that it was while 
“he was passing through the midst of [or 
else, between] Samaria afid Galilee.’? Those 
wretched victims of the most desperate of slow, 
malignant diseases “ stood afar off,’’ as required 
by law or custom; but they lifted up their 
voices in suit of mercy from Jesus. He bade 
them go and show themselves to the priests, as 
was required in case of a supposed cure of lep- 
rosy. They had the faith to go, and they were 
cleansed as they went. One of them when 
cleansed turned back, and shouted aloud his 
gladness, glorifying God. He fell forward on 
his face at Jesus’ feet, giving him thanks. 
Jesus exclaimed, ‘‘ Were not the ten cleansed ? 
But where are the nine? Were there none 
found that returned to give glory to God, save 
this alien?’’? For the one thanksgiver was a 
Samaritan. 

The Pharisees asked when the kingdom of 
God was coming. We are at hopeless loss to 
know exactly the whole meaning of what the 
Lord replied; for a certain important word that 
he used bears equally well either one of two 
meanings. ‘‘The kingdom of God is among 
you;”’ or, “the kingdom of God is wzthin 
you.’? When we consider to whom Jesus was 
speaking, it seems more likely that he meant 
“among you,’ that is, already present — had 
they but eyes to discern it! To the disciples 
then Jesus gave solemn instructions applicable 
_ to the time approaching when he should no 
longer be personally present with them, and 
while yet the crisis of his doom should be 
overhanging Jerusalem. They were necessa- 
rily somewhat veiled words that he spoke. The 
suddenness, the inevitableness, the complete- 
ness, of the national ruin that would descend, 
are impressively described. It would be as in 
the days of Noah, when the flood came; it 
would be as in the days of Lot, when fire and 
brimstone rained down from heaven. ‘‘ In the 
day when the Son of Man is revealed,’’ ‘he 
which is on the housetop, and his goods in the 
house, iet him not go down to take them 
away.’’ ‘' There shall be two women grinding 
together; one shall be taken, and the other 
left.” ‘‘ Where, Lord?”’ asked the bewildered 
disciples. That they would learn soon enough 
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themselves from the events forerunning the 
predestined fulfillment. It was sufficient for 
the present, if he excited their vigilant fears. 
He answered them somewhat mysteriously, 
perhaps in terms of a proverb. ‘‘ Where the 
body is, thither will also the eagles be gathered 
together.’? Some have imagined that here was 
a designed allusion to the Roman army of de- 
struction— the Roman military standard hay- 
ing an ‘‘eagle’’ as its device. A brief and 
telling parable was dropped by the way, ad- 
dressed to certain persons complacently self 
righteous and disdainful toward their fellows. 
Everybody knows it by heart; it is the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican. 

Those untiring Pharisees! They tempt Jesus 
again. This time it is a question about di- 
vorce. Jesus’ reply has been of the highest 
historic importance. It has perhaps had more 
influence in purifying domestic life, in cement- 
ing human society, in promoting civilization,. 
than all the ethical precepts of all the human 
philosophers that have taught since the world 
began. It declares the sacredness and the in- 
violability of the marriage bond. It has upon 
the whole had universal and uninterrupted 
sway in the custom and the legislation of 
Christendom. The sanction of it is expressed 
in that solemn sentence, ‘‘ What, therefore, 
God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” 

A significent conjunction of teachings. In 
immediate sequel to the teaching on the sub- 
ject of marriage, little children were brought 
to Jesus for the holy touch of his hands upon 
them. The Lord had just sanctified marriage; 
it was fit that he should next put the seal of 
his touch on the fruit of marriage. The ‘‘little 
children ’’ were babes, as we know from Luke. 
What he was asked to do for these little ones, 
and what he did, was to ‘‘ touch” them and to 
‘pray.’ These two things and no more. He 
used no oil to anoint them; he used no water 
to baptize them. What he then did for those 
particular babes, we feel sure he did in symbol 
and in effect for all, not less than for them. 
The disciples had been too self-important in 
the matter of this fond application to Jesus. 
They were for sending the bringers of the 
babes, parents no doubt, away. But Jesus was 
displeased. He uttered those immortal words, 
‘* Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the king- 
dom of God’’!—words which have blessed 
the lot of children in all Christian generations 
since, and words, for sweet and potent benig- 
nity, not paralleled by utterance from any 
other in all the world that ever spoke with hu- 
man lips since time began. ‘‘ These two things 
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and no more,’? we said. But those two only 
things Jesus did with a certain fullness that 
overflowed and seemed to make them more. 
He took the babes in his arms to lay his hands 
upon them; and as he “ prayed,”’ he ‘‘ blessed”’ 
them. Beautiful act benign! It has been a 
prolonged benediction ever since. The fra- 
grance of it is not less—more, rather —that 
it has been so widely diffused. 

There is no end to the variety of lovely pic- 
tures that compose the more tranquil side of 
this idyllic earthly life of Jesus. What has just 
been related seems to have taken place indoor, 
or at any rate at some little remove from the 
highway. Mark says, ‘“‘As he was going forth 
into the way,’’ that is, from the scene of the 
blessing pronounced on little children, there 
came to him, not walking, even with quick- 
ened gait, but actually running, a young man 
—he was a man of condition, a ‘‘ ruler’’— who 
kneeled in the dust at Jesus’ feet and asked 
an eager question. “Good Master,’ said he, 
“what shall I do to inherit eternal life?’’ 
Noble inquiry! It was most reverently made. 
Did the young man know how reverently? 
He had said, ‘‘Good Master.’’ Was he aware 
what that adjective implied? Jesus will sound 
him and see. He asked, ‘‘ How callest thou 
me good?’’? how? that is, why? on what 
ground? in what sense? ‘‘None is good,”’ 
the Lord went on to say, ‘‘save one, that is, 
God.’’ It was as if Jesus would ask, ‘‘ Dost 
thou, indeed, perceive the God in me? 
why thou callest me good?’’ Without waiting 
for any reply from the young ruler, Jesus said, 
“Tf thou wouldst enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.’’ He at the same time recalled a 
number of these. ‘‘ Master, all these things 
have I observed from my youth,’”’ the young 
man, no doubt with all modesty, with self 
knowledge however defective, said in reply, 
adding, ‘‘What lack I yet?’ Jesus looked 
upon this youthful seeker after truth with a 
peculiar regard and instinctively loved him. 
“One thing thou lackest,’’ he tenderly said, 
“go sell whatsoever thou hast, and giye to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
and come, follow me.’’ At this, alas, the 
young man’s countenance fell, and he went 
sadly away. It was his misfortune to be very 
rich. Jesus perhaps followed the young man 
with his eyes as he went away; but if he did, 
he soon withdrew his look, and turned it round 
about himself, at the same time sighing aloud: 
“How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God!” To the disciples 
expressing their amazement at this utterance, 
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Jesus would abate nothing from what he had 
said. Indeed, he said it again and still more 
strongly, but added, ‘‘ Things which are im- 
possible with men are possible with God.” 
Peter spoke up and said, ‘‘Lo, we have left 
all, and have followed thee.’”’ Jesus made his 
reply to Peter general in form, so as to include 
all places and ali ages, promising to such as 
answered Peter’s description, a hundredfold at 
present, with ‘‘persecutions,’’ and ‘‘eternal 
life’? at last. Then came the parable of the 
Vineyard, with its lesson at once for the Jews 
as a nation, jealous of the Gentiles who were 
soon to be equaled with themselves in bless- 
ing; and for all the, individuals of the human 
race, summoned, whether early or late, to 
share the salvation and the responsibilities of 
the Gospel. Like a solemn refrain comes in 
once more at the end that notice to all, ‘‘ The 
last shall be first, and the first last.”’ 

Jesus was burdened with his prophetic sense 
of things to be. He yearned to impart his 
secret to his disciples. So he now takes his 
twelve apostles away from the general throng, 
and walking forward still, tells them yet again 
of his own impending doom. He particular- 
izes more than ever before. He is soon to be 
mocked, to be scourged, to be spit upon, to be 
crucified. But, as ever, so now, he is after 
that to be raised from the dead the third day. 
There. was something at this time unusually 
impressive— impressive to the point of awful- 
ness —in the mien and manner of Jesus. Mark 
notes it strikingly. The Lord seems to have 
quickened his pace. He went defore his apos- 
tles, and no longer with them. They were 
“amazed ’’; they were even ‘‘afraid,’’ follow- 
ing him. It was the Spirit in him that urged 
him on like a motive power stronger than he. 
He was under the mighty hand of God. But 
to that hand he responded with the impulse 
of a solemnly joyful obedience. He saluted 
his future and hastened to its dreadful em. 
brace. But there was the irrepressible buoy- 
ancy of hope and of joy in his feeling. We 
know it was with support of the ‘joy set be- 
fore him,’’ that he endured the cross when it 
came; we need not doubt that he also antici- 
pated the cross with something of the same 
victorious exultation. Luke tells us that of 
all that Jesus had thus foretold, the apostles 
had understood—nothing. This statement he 
twice repeats strongly. It was reserved for 
two of the most favored of the twelve, to fur- 
nish prompt melancholy proof that this indeed 
was so. That proof may be reserved for the 
succeeding chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE APPROACH TO THE CITY. 


LAS, for human frailty! And alas for ha- 
man ambition, which the accompanying 
frailty is not often sufficiently conscious 

of itself to abash! Just as these themes of 
thought and prophecy, destruction for Jerusa- 
lem, obedience even to death for himself, were 
usurping the heart and employing the tongue 
of the Savior, who should come to him but a 
woman in suit of worldly advantage at his 
hands? It was a mother, and she brought a 
petition for preferment on behalf of her sons. 
Those sons were the brothers James'and John. 
Salome, their mother, begged that the two 
chief places, in the Lord’s kingdom might be 
given to them. Jesus seems to have seen 
plainly enough that the sons had prompted 
the mother. His answer was to them, and not 
to her: ‘‘Ye know not what ye ask. . Are ye 
able to drink the cup that I am about to 
drink?’ ‘‘We are able,’’ they fatuously re- 
plied. There was no hope yet of making them 
understand. Jesus, with a gentleness that was 
severe, repelled them. And now the ten fel- 
low-apostles promptly avail themselves of their 
chance to show that they also are as selfish as 
James and John. For they are moved with 
indignation against the two applicants; an in- 
dignation natural, indeed, on their part, but 
fatally self-revealing. Jesus in effect rebukes 
the twelve apostles all alike; the two had only 
been a little more forward with the same spirit 
that really animated equally the ten. ‘‘ Who- 
soever would be first among you,’’ said the 
Lord, ‘‘ shall be bond-servant ofall. For even 
the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.’’? In those words, ‘‘ his life 
a ransom,”’’ is inextricably contained a state- 
ment, sufficient for practical use, of that great 


_ teaching of Christ and of his apostles, which 


theologians call the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. 

Multitudes, multitudes! The impression of 
them will not forsake the memory and the im- 
agination of the historians of Jesus. The Lord 
had reached Jericho on his way to Jerusalem. 
The tumult of such a following —a following 
multiplied now by the concourse of Galilean 
pilgrims thronging to the feast — excited first 
the curiosity, and then the hope, of two blind 
men sitting by the wayside. When these unfor- 
tunates learned that this was no other than the 
far-famed Jesus of Nazareth, they set up a loud 
importunate cry for mercy from him. The mul- 
titude said, ‘‘Hush!’’ but they only shouted 


the louder. Jesus stayed his steps. ‘Call 





them,”’ said he. The multitude changed their 
style. ‘‘Be encouraged,’’ they said; ‘‘he is 
calling you.’? The usual event—they were 
healed. Perhaps the same thing was repeated 
on the same occasion. Matthew says ‘two 
blind men,’’ not described as ‘‘ beggars ’’; Mark 
and Luke agree in mentioning only one case, 
and that, with each evangelist, was the case of 
a ‘“‘beggar.” But it may not have been for 
both evangelists the same beggar. For Mark 
names his man, it was Bartimaeus; and he gives 
the healing as performed on the Lord’s way 
out from Jericho; while Luke gives his as per- 
formed on the way in. Matthew’s story of the 
two men healed belongs to the occasion of the 
Lord’s leaving Jericho. Nothing would be 
more natural than that there should be blind 
men sitting by the way on both sides of the 
city; and nothing more natural than that the 
second man should repeat, in the same terms, 
the same application that, as he probably would 
have heard, had so wonderfully succeeded with 
the first. Of Matthew’s two cases Mark men- 
tions only one, the one which he could identify 
by name. As for the behavior of the multi- 
tude, that, too, would quite naturally repro- 
duce itself om successive occasions. What 
would be instinctive with a crowd once, would 
be equally instinctive with a crowd a second 
time; and it is not at all necessary to conceive 
— indeed, it would be highly improbable — that 
the whole mass of the people knew exactly 
everything said at a given particular point 
among them; one group ‘‘ rebuked ”’ the clam- 
oring beggar of to-day, a different group, the 
clamoring beggar of the morrow, neither group 
having the least knowledge of the other. This 
explanation is suggested only; it is not insisted 
upon. In any case, there is substantial agree- 
ment among historians, and this is quite suffi- 
cient to engage the candid reader’s confidence. 

A novel and picturesque incident, one full of 
the ever incalculable, yet always sublimely self- 
consistent character of the Lord. A certain rich 
man in Jericho whose business was that of chief 
collector of revenue, was exceedingly anxious 
to get sight of Jesus. He being short in stat- 
ure, his chance was small in the crowd unless 
he could command some overlooking position. 
For this purpose he was willing to sacrifice his 
dignity, and, running on before, he clambered 
into a sycamore tree on the way by which Jesus 
would pass. A great surprise awaited this man. 
When Jesus reached the spot, he looked up into 
the tree, and called the occupant by his name. 
‘“‘Zaccheus,’’ said he, ‘‘make haste and come 
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down, for to-day I must abide at thy house.” 
Jesus had not mistaken his man. Zaccheus 
hastened down and with great joy welcomed 
the Lord to his house. There was a general 
murmur of disapprobation at this. ‘He is 
gone in to lodge with a sinner,’ they said. 
But Zaccheus was a repentant sinner. Before 
that divine Guest went away, he stood up in 
the presence of Jesus and declared his purpose 
to devote half his wealth to the poor and to 
restore fourfold what he might have wrong- 
fully exacted of any man. Jesus said, ‘‘ To-day 
is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as 
he also is a son of Abraham. For the Son of 
Man came to seek and to save that which was 
lost.”’ The Lord, then, seemed satisfied with 
the half from Zaccheus; though he had re- 
quired the whole from that amiable young 
ruler. This may show that the latter demand 
was suited to the perceived character and need 
of the particular person, constituting rather a 
test for him than a thing to be carried out in 
actual practice by all. 

These words to Zaccheus were perhaps spoken 
by Jesus as a kind of farewell before he started 
away. He added a parable, suggested by the 
vicinity of Jerusalem and by the current general 
expectation that the kingdom of God, of course 
misconceived of, was on the immediate verge 





CONVERSION OF ZACCHEUS—MARY’S DEVOTION. 


of openly appearing. The parable was that of 
the Ten Pounds. The underlying thought of 
it was that haunting one, of the growingly im- 
minent end of the Lord’s earthly life and of 
the narrowing margin of probation left for the 
Jewish people. Jesus was about to withdraw 
from the earthly province of the universal do- 
minion of God and go to the capital seat and 
court of the King in heaven, there to receive 
from his Father arulership, and then to return. 
The figure was to Christ’s hearers familiar and 
striking. It was drawn from what again and 
again happened under the observation of men 
of that time, in the administration of the Roman. 
empire. The lesson was that the result would 
be fatal to the obstinately rebellious. This. 
teaching was doubly significant; having its. 
application first to the judged and endangered 
Jewish nation, and then to every individual 
soul, of whatever time, in that soul’s relation, 
either obedient or disobedient, to Christ the 
Vicegerent of God. 

This parable spoken, the solemn progress 
was resumed in the direction of Jerusalem — 
the Lord himself going on in advance of all; as 
if, in his own prescient mind, the separation 
and consecration of himself to his approaching 
sacrificial death, unaccompanied and lonely, 
were already begun. 


\ CHAPTER XX. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 


ROM Jericho to Bethany in the suburbs 
of Jerusalem was a distance of some 
nineteen miles; a difficult and dreary 

day’s walk, the road rough, the country deso- 
late. At Bethany Jesus arrived, as seems most 
probable, on the evening of a Friday. It was 
the Friday immediately preceding the Friday 
of his passion. Only a week, therefore, now 
intervenes before the tragic end of this heavy- 
enly earthly life. ‘‘End,’? do we say? Should 
we not say rather interruption only, for was 
not the life soon resumed for a little while at 
least on earth, before it was finally taken up 
out of human sight into the heaven of heavens? 

There was much inquiry for Jesus, with much 
rumor and speculation about him, rife in the 
capital city, while he yet tarried for a day or 
two in the neighboring village of Bethany. He 
was guest doubtless at the home of the sisters 
Martha and Mary. ‘They ’’—but this word 
does not necessarily, does not probably, mean 
the sisters—‘‘they,’? perhaps the Bethany 
community in partnership, make him a sup- 
per. It is in the house of one Simon; ‘the 
leper,” he is called, as being well known in 
that character; become well known, we may 





presume, from having been healed by the Lord. 
Lazarus was present as guest. Martha was. 
among those that served. As for Mary, she 
performed a part not required which has had 
the effect of making that occasion more famous 
perhaps than any other social occasion in the 
world. She brought with her to the supper, in 
an alabaster cruse, a very costly ointment of 
nard; a pound’s weight, John says. . This she 
poured, in lavish effusion, over the Lord’s 
head, as he sat at meat. She also anointed 
his feet, wiping them with her hair. The 
house was filled with the odor of the ointment. 
It was a beautiful act of love and devotion. 
But there were some, and, alas, among these 
were the disciples — of the disciples, especially 
Judas — that murmured at such a waste of that 
unguent. They thought, and Judas at last out- 
right said, that it might have been sold for the 
benefit of the poor; it would have brought 300 
pence! (This sum represents perhaps $100, 
present value.) Mary was disconcerted. Had 
she made a mistake? But Jesus came to her 
relief. ‘‘Let her alone; why trouble ye her? 
She hath wrought a good work on me.’? He 
put a pathetic interpretation upon her act: 


TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


“She hath anointed my body aforehand for 
the burying.” How full that prophetic human 
heart divine was of the coming end! Then he 
added a prediction which is every day yet, as 
it has been every day since it was uttered, and 
this over ever-increasing areas of the great 
globe, receiving its never-completed fulfill- 
ment: ‘‘Wheresoever the Gospel shall be 
preached throughout the whole world, that 
also which this woman hath done shall. be 
spoken of for a memorial of her.’? When ever 
was other loving woman’s simple act so pro- 
fusely rewarded with inexhaustible revenues of 
affectionate fame? 

The common people got word of Jesus’ being 
at Bethany, and they began to resort thither. 
They were eager to see Jesus; but Lazarus, too 
—they wanted to see him. This involved 
Lazarus also in danger from the envy and ha- 
tred of the Jews. They coupled him with 
Jesus in their plots of murder. 

On the Sunday following, that is, the next 
day probably after the supper at Simon’s, Jesus 
enters Jerusalem. But the entry is not made 
by him on foot, as the preceding journeys 
thither had all of them been made. The Mes- 
siah will enter his capital city as King. He 
provides himself an ass, a young one which 
man never before bestrode, and takes his seat 
upon it. The moment was one of the wildest 
popular excitement. The people thought they 
saw the commencement in triumph of the 
Messianic kingdom. The multitudes of. pil- 
grims to the city from all quarters of the land 
swelled the following of Jesus to uncounted 
numbers, and the contagion of excitement was 
like a spreading conflagration. Nothing that 
could be thought of was left undone by the 
throngs to testify their delirious joy. They 
stripped off their outer garments and strewed 
them in the way before Jesus. They flew to 
the wayside trees, and to trees in the fields 
adjoining, and cutting off branches flung these 
down upon the road for their King to pass 
over. The earth was not fit for even the 
young ass that bore him to plant its feet upon. 
Meantime, shoutings before him, shoutings 
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behind him, shoutings around him, with way- 
ing of palm branches in innumerable hands. 
‘Hosanna!’’ they multitudinously cried, 
“Hosanna in the highest!’? ‘Hosanna to 
the Son of David! Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord, even the King of 
Israel!’ ‘‘ Blessed the kingdom that cometh, 
the kingdom of our father David!”’ 

But there were some spectators that kept 
themselves perfectly collected and cool amid 
the general ecstacy. Those omnipresent Phar- 
isees were there, by deputation perhaps; and 
they gave Jesus a chance to clear himself, if: 
he would, from any complicity in these repre- 
hensible extravagances of the people. ‘‘ Mas- 
ter,” they thoughtfully said, ‘‘rebuke thy 
disciples.’’ But Jesus sternly and eloquently 
replied, ‘‘I tell you that if these shall hold 
their peace, the stones will cry out.” A crisis: 
like that which was passing demanded a voice. 
The insensate stones should provide it, if there 
were no human beings to speak. 

The sight of Jerusalem, beheld from Olivet, 
affected her King to tears. Then again was 
uttered by him, though not yet for the last 
time, a lamentation of his, with prophecy, 
over the doomed city; lamentation laden with 
a weight of pathos such as certainly never 
was charged upon human speech before. The 
commentary of subsequent history was soon. 
fearfully to emphasize — if possible augment — 
the somber solemnity of the Savior’s boding 
words. 

When he finally entered the city, his en- 
trance sent an agitation to the very heart of 
Jerusalem. ‘‘ Who is this?’’ was the question 
asked by the multitudes already there. ‘‘ This 
is the prophet, Jesus, from Nazareth of Gal- 
ilee,’? the multitudes accompanying replied. 
The day was far spent. Jesus proceedea to the 
Temple, went in, and took a survey of the 
things that were there. His action in doing 
this must have been peculiarly impressive to 
have invited the record that was made of it by 
the historian. He then, it being now even- 
tide, returned for the night to Bethany with 
the twelve. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE LAST 


Siege hastening days of the last week 
(often called ‘‘Holy Week’’) of the 
Savior’s earthly life were very une- 

qually marked with incident recorded. Two 

incidents only are given for Monday. Monday 
morning, as afterward daily (unless Wednesday 
was an exception) till the end, he went from 

Bethany, where he spent his nights, to Jerusa- 


MONDAY. 


lem. His resort was always tothe Temple. On 
his way thither Monday morning, he hungered. 
He may have spent his night in watching and 
prayer, and so have left Bethany fasting. Or 
he may have breakfasted early without appe- 
tite, and then delayed his start so long as nat- 
urally to feel hungry with exercise and the 
lapse of time. He saw at a distance a wayside 
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. fig tree, that seemed, from its appearance, to 
promise him some refreshment of food; but 
coming to it he found thereon nothing but 
leaves. It was, to be sure, not yet the season 
of figs; but this particular tree, for some rea- 
son of situation perhaps, was precociously for- 
ward, and there should have been young fruit, 
advanced enough to be edible, hidden in the 
foliage; the law of fruit-bearing for the fig tree 
being fruit before leaves. Or there might be 
fruit of last year’s crop still hanging on the 
boughs. But fruit there was none. The tree 
was barren. It never should be other than so. 
Its chance of reformation was gone. For the 
Lord would make it an impressive object-les- 
son to all generations. It should stand forever 
in a kind of acted parable of the Jewish na- 
tion’s character and destiny. ‘‘No man eat 
fruit from thee henceforth for ever,’’? Jesus 
judicially said. The disciples heard these re- 
markable words, and they had speedy occasion 
to note the result. ‘‘ How did the fig tree im- 
mediately wither away?’’ they asked their 
Master. He replied by again emphasizing to 
them, the omnipotence of faith, bidding them 
but believe that they have received the things 
they asked for in prayer, with his assurance 
annexed, ‘‘Ye shall have them.’’ As if to 
guard against an uplifting of spiritual pride 
inspired by the idea of omnipotence in prayer 
through faith, the Lord immediately adjoins 
this: ‘‘And whensoever ye stand praying, for- 
give, if ye have aught against anyone; that 
your Father also which is in heaven may for- 
give you your trespasses.’’ But, in thus join- 


ing here the sequel of result befalling the fig . 


tree with the instruction called out from Christ 
by the wondering question of the disciples, we 
have been anticipating a little. This partly 
belongs to the story of Tuesday. 

Before returning to the story of Monday, 
shall we entertain two questions that inevitably 
suggest themselves? First, Was the cursing of 
the fig tree a yielding, on the Lord’s part, to 
the petulance of personal disappointment ? 
Second, Was it an infringement of property 





THE BARREN FIG TREE—HOSANNAS OF CHILDREN. 


rights? One and the same answer disposes of 
both questions. The Lord could wither that 
tree with a word. Whoever could, thereby 
proved that, if he would, he properly might. 
Besides, it was a wayside tree; probably, there- 
fore, not individual property. Moreover, being 
barren, it was worthless, except for shade. It 
was in fact by being cursed converted to a pub- 
lic use far more beneficent and diffusive, than 
it could possibly have served, had it continued 
for its time to thrive —even in fruit-bearing; 
much more, in sterility. 

From the cursing of the fig tree, Jesus seems 
to have gone on directly to the Temple, where 
the Jewish nation, the antitype of that showy 
and worthless tree, maintained its imposing 
make-believe of flourishing in luxuriant leafy, 
but fruitless, pride. He here repeated his sym- 
bolic act, that act first performed by him near 
the beginning of his public career, of purging 
out from the purlieus of the sanctuary of God 
the profane abominations of worldly barter 
and exchange that had been suffered again to 
gather there. The blind and the lame flocked 
in thither to him, and he healed them. It was 
a novel scene. The children meanwhile were 
crying aloud in the Temple their infant hosan- 
nas to this Savior’s name. Again the sense of 
propriety in those chief priests and scribes was 
rudely disturbed. They appealed to Jesus with 
the question, at the same time an intended re- 
proach to him, and an unintended recognition 
of his power, ‘‘ Hearest thou what these are 
saying?” ‘*Yea,’’ Jesus replied; adding, with 
a touch of lofty and indignant sarcasm: ‘‘ Did 
ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise?’’? He 
was far from abdicating his own just claim to 
that ascription of praise to himself with which 
those half-unconscious children were rending 
the air. But he left those opposers, in their 
fenced and impregnable blindness and pride; 
he left those choiring children; and passing 
out of the Temple, he went forth from the 
city for a night of comparative quiet and: rest 
in Bethany. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE LAST 


HIS is a crowded day — none more so in 
the whole history of the teaching ac- 
tivity of Jesus. What is recorded of 

the incidents by the way between Bethany and 
Jerusalem, has already, by anticipation, been 
given. Arrived in the Temple, Jesus found a 
ferment of hostile welcome awaiting him. This 
had been prepared by the occurrences of the 
day preceding. The Jews came to him—it 





TUESDAY. 


seems like a set and formal proceeding on their 
part, an action of the whole Sanhedrim per- 
haps — and demanded to know by what author- 
ity he was acting as he was, and who gave him 
his authority. Jesus replied with one of his 
own unanswerable questions. ‘‘ First answer 
me and then I will answer you,’ was his pro- 
posal. ‘The baptism of John, whence was it? 
From heaven or from men?’ It was a dilemma 
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\ 
with two fatal horns, the one of which these 
Jews could not escape without getting them- 
selves securely impaled on the other. If they 
said, ‘‘From heaven,’’ then it followed inevi- 
tably that they should have believed John’s 
testimony concerning him, Jesus. This testi- 
. mony they had themselves formally sent to 
procure; and it had been rendered in, terms 
express and unmistakable. It had affirmed the 
divine mission of Jesus. If, on the contrary, 
they said, ‘‘ From men,’’? they would affront 
the people, and forfeit popular support; nay, 
even invoke the people’s anger, to the point 
of being themselves stoned by them. For 
John was universally regarded as a prophet. 
“We do not know,’’ they were forced igno- 
miniously to say. ‘‘ Neither tell I you,’’ said 
Jesus, ‘‘ by what authority I do these things.”’ 
Then in his turn Jesus, having his enemies 
at tremendous disadvantage, pressed them with 
parable upon parable intended to show how 
they, as representing the Jewish nation, had 
proved themselves, and were even now prov- 
ing themselves, unworthy depositaries of the 
sacred trust reposed with them by God. Noth- 
ing could exceed the terrible strength of lan- 
guage with which he upbraided and denounced 
them to their face and in the hearing of the 
people. His parable of the two sons, the one 
of whom said, ‘“‘I will not,’? but afterward 
went, and the other of whom said, “I go, 
sir,’ and went not, he followed with this sen. 
tence upon his perverse and wicked hearers: 
‘Verily, I say unto you, the publicans and 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before 
you.’ His parable of the Wicked Husband- 
man, he followed with this: ‘‘ Therefore I say 
unto you, The kingdom of God shall be taken 
away from you, and shall be given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.’’ Those en- 
raged but helpless hearers of these things were, 
of course, well aware that they were them- 
selves the aiin of the Lord’s discourse. They 
were exasperated to the point of wishing to 
lay immediate violent hands upon him; but, 
“The people!’? ¢hey firmly believed on Jesus 
as a prophet, and the people had a formidable 
way of taking sudden vengeance, when the 
whim seized them; they were so dangerously 
ready and reckless with their stones. 
Another one of those deadly parables — this, 
after an interval during which apparently the 
enemies of the Lord had withdrawn in dis- 
comfiture to return again, after mutual coun- 
sel, for renewal of their attack. The parable 
now uttered of the Marriage of the King’s Son, 
resembles the parable of the Great Supper ut- 
tered on a previous occasion. It needed no 
application to be well enough understood. It 
pointed clearly to the exclusion and rejection 
by God of the unbelieving Jews. “ Bind him 


‘so disastrously confounded them. 





DIVINE MISSION OF JESUS AFFIRMED. 


hand and foot, and cast him into the outer 
darkness,’’? the sentence pronounced by the 
king in the parable upon his offending invited 
guest, was a transparently veiled warning to 
every unbelieving and disobedient Jew. If 
now this master in entrapping dialogue could 
be himself entrapped! ‘‘ Discredit him, as once 
fairly vanquished, in the presence of the peo- 
ple, and the popular favor would be transferred 
to our side.’’? So thought the enemies of the 
Lord. First, the Pharisees with the Herodians. 
tried their hand. Exactly who the ‘ Hero- 
dians’’ were, is not agreed. Perhaps members 
of a political party supporting the pretensions. 
of Herod as legitimate Jewish ruler. The im- 
portant thing is, that they were united now 
with the Pharisees against Jesus. Through a, 
plausible spokesman of their number, they 

propounded a question to Jesus. It is cast in 

somewhat the same form of dilemma as was. 
that which had a little while before from Jesus. 

The ap- 

proach is made with much simulated respect 

for Jesus’ wisdom and authority. At the same 

time, the question is introduced with a preface 

intended to incite him to imprudent self-com- 

promising plainness of speech. ‘‘ Master,’” 

they say, ‘‘ we know that thou art true, and 

carest not for anyone: for thou regardest not 
the person of men, but of a truth teachest the 

way of God: Is it lawful to give tribute unto 

Ceesar, or not?” : 

The question was subtly contrived, and on 
the whole adroitly presented; although the 
simplicity and the docility professed in the 
preamble were perhaps a trifle overdone. Jesus 
discerned the hypocrisy underlying and, while 
a hush of attention and expectancy suspended 
the bystanders, he uncovered it with a word. 
‘““Why tempt ye me?” he said. After that, 
what hope was there of entrapping him un- 
awares? ‘‘Bring me a denary,’”? he said. 
‘‘Whose is this image and superscription ?’? 
It was Ceesar’s; that was too palpable for dis- 
pute, and it constituted a sign, not to be gain- 
said, of a political condition. That political 
condition had its unavoidable obligations. To: 
deny these would be folly —it would be worse 
than folly, it would be treason. For Jesus to 
commit this treason would be for him to bring 
himself under the hostile hand and power of 
Rome. The hated Nazarene would thus be dis- 
posed of once and for all. On the other hand, 
should Jesus say, ‘‘ Pay tribute,’? he would af 
front the patriot pride of the irresponsible 
crowd, and lose their support. They, the Jew- 
ish rulers, could then proceed against him 
without fear of exciting popular violence in 
his favor to their own undoing. The dilemma 
was apparently insoluble. But Jesus solved it 
instantaneously without effort. ‘Render unto 


THE LAW EPITOMIZED—PREVISION OF THE TOMB. 


‘Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s,’’ he said. 
““Your obligation to Caesar is outward, dis- 
charge it; your obligation to God is inward, 
discharge that. Do not imagine that, in with- 
holding tribute in coin having his image from 
Ceesar, you act meritoriously, while you are at 
_the same time withholding from God his due, 
your own selves, created as you are with the 
ineffaceable mark of his image upon you.” 
The Pharisees, with their Herodian helpers, 
were confounded and dumb. 

The Sadducees took their turn. Their ques- 
tion to Jesus was one with which they no doubt 
had often perplexed the Pharisees. The Sad- 
«ducees were the skeptics of their race and their 
time. They did not believe in such a thing as 
resurrection after death. So they supposed for 
Jesus the case of a woman married in succes- 
sion to seven brothers, who die one after an- 
other, leaving her widowed. (The custom of 
the Jews in the matter of matrimony made such 
a supposition quite reasonable, leaving it re- 

“markable only in the number of the successive 
marriage supposed.) The woman herself at 
last dies. ‘‘In the resurrection, whose shall 
she be?’’ they triumphantly asked. ‘‘Ye do 
err,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God.’ There is an unmis- 
takable, and a most overawing, majesty, be- 
youd anything human, in the tone with which 
this is said. There exists, Jesus teaches those 
Sadducees, no such difficulty as they have im- 
agined, to embarrass the doctrine of a future 
state. In the resurrection there is no marriage. 
The inhabitants are as angels.- As to the fact 
of resurrection, that, Jesus teaches, is inextri- 
cably involved in the Scripture in which God, 
announcing himself to Moses, says, ‘‘I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob.’’ ‘God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living,’ said Jesus; ‘‘ for 
all live unto him.’’ God, that is to say, would 
not style himself the God of persons who had 
been, but were not; of mere nonentities with 
names. ‘*Ye do greatly err,’’ said Jesus, in 
‘conclusion. The Sadducees were silenced. 

A scribe present was drawn to ask Jesus a 
question in a spirit different from that of his 
baffled predecessors; and this questioner got a 
correspondingly different answer. ‘‘ What is 
the first commandment of all?’’ was the ques- 
tion. And the answer was, in brief, ‘‘ Supreme 
love to God”; with this added, beyond the 
strict answer, ‘‘ The second is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’”? The scribe as- 
sented so heartily, that Jesus was moved to say, 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 

Christ’s trial by questions was at an end. No 
man’s courage was equal to entering those lists 
again. But Jesus had still his questions to pro- 
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pound. The following was one: ‘“ David in the 
Holy Spirit calls the Christ, Lord. How is he 
David’s son?’’ Nobody could answer. We 
now easily know that the Christ was David’s 
son according to the flesh, while according to 
the Spirit, he was David’s Lord. The common 
people were delighted with these discomfitures 
of the Pharisees and the doctors. Jesus turned 
now to them, together with his own personal 
disciples, and entered upon a strain of the 
heaviest reprobation directed against the Phari- 
sees and scribes. This ends in a sevenfold woe 
denounced upon them. The thunders, how- 
ever, of righteous indignation and wrath die 
away in a tone of relenting sorrow over Jeru- 
salem; the third, and not even yet the last, re- 
currence of that pathetic refrain. There was 
leisure to Jesus amid such occupations of his 
mind and his heart, to sit and watch what went 
on at the treasury of the Temple. Here he 
pronounced that memorable commendation of 
his upon the widow’s mite. 

An incident not seeming to be in itself very 
noteworthy appears in the Evangelist John’s 
account of this day invested with a peculiar 
interest not only significant and solemn, but 
withal somewhat mysterious. Certain Greeks, 
from the Decapolis probably, and probably 
“‘proselytes of the gate’’ socalled (that is, 
uncircumcised Gentile proselytes to Judaism), 
expressed to Philip—whom perhaps they knew, 
he being of Bethsaida, in the same region with 
themselves—a desire to see Jesus. Philip tells 
his fellow-townsman Andrew; and they two 
together, Andrew apparently taking the lead, 
tell Jesus. The answer of Jesus is remarkable. 
It does not appear whether or not the desire 
of the Greeks to see him was gratified. But 
Jesus, in answer to ‘his two disciples, breaks 
out into a strain of expression not to have ‘been 
at all forecast for such an occasion. He would 
almost appear to have recognized in this appli- 
cation from Gentiles to see him a sign from his 
Father that the end for himself was now in- 
deed nigh at hand. He had an immediate, face- 
to-face vision of his ‘‘hour.’’ He exclaimed, 
“The hour is come, that the Son of Man 
should be glorified.”? The being glorified was 
a sequel to suffering, and a result of that. This 
is implied in the figure in which the Savior 
goes on to express himself. What a depth of 
self-devotion and self-sacrifice is to be discerned 
in his words! ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit.’? The Lord’s prevision of 
his future did not stop short in his tomb. It 
took in his own resurrection and the boundless 
fruit of salvation to others which that event 
would bear. The Lord remembered, for appli- 
cation to himself, his own instruction to his 
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disciples, and said: ‘‘ He that loveth his life 
shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal.’ He 
would have others do as he was himself doing: 
“Tf any man serve me, let him follow me.” 
There should be no separation in place or in lot 
between the servant and his Master: ‘‘ Where 
I am, there shall also my servant be; if any 
man serve me, him will the father honor.” 
But the solemn joy does not triumph so as not 
to feel a sinking, a shudder, in prospect of 
what lay between this and that: ‘‘ Now is my 
soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour?’’ The question was 
like the momentary loss of foothold experi- 
enced by a man in fording a stream too deep 
for his height. The foothold of this Divine- 
Human struggler was immediately regained: 
““But for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name.’’ The bitterness of 
death was past, when those words could be 
said. There came a voice out of heaven say- 
ing, ‘‘I have both glorified it, and will glorify 
it again.” The voice was not so much for 
Jesus, as for those with him who heard it—in 
vain! Against what light they sinned, those 
unbelieving Jews! Yet some, nay, many, even 
of the rulers did believe, but they concealed 
their belief. ‘‘For they loved the glory of 
men more than the glory of God.’ 

Those simple, dull-witted, slow-hearted dis- 
ciples! After all that they had heard, this day 
and before from Christ, of the doom of Jerusa- 
lem, they,could not repress their rustic wonder 
and delight at the magnificence of the Temple 
built as if to last forever, like the hill itself on 
which it stood. They called the Lord’s atten- 
tion to the immense size of its stones and the 
splendor of the votive gifts that adorned its 
facades. This was probably while the Lord, 
with his disciples, was on his way from Jerusa- 
lem to Bethany. The admiring remarks of the 
disciples became to Jesus the occasion of the 
longest and the most detailed and specific of all 
his predictions. ‘‘Seest thou these great build- 
ings,’’ said he; ‘‘there shall not be left one 
stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down.’’? The walk then was perhaps contin- 
ued, until, on the slope of Olivet over against 
the Temple in full view across the vale of 
Kedron, the Lord sat down and, on the appli- 
cation of his disciples, resumed his prophetic 
discourse. 

Interpretation of this discourse has always 
been a matter of much debate with expositors. 
Some think that, with the destruetion of Jeru- 
salem here foretold, was blended, in a manner 
to leave the two things difficult of separation, 
the ‘‘end of the world’’ understood in a much 
larger sense of the expression than that in 
which this idea is involved in the passing away 
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of the Jewish State. Expositors who hold the 
view thus described look for a second coming 
of the Lord yet future. Another interpreta- 
tion, which has the merit of much simplicity, 
maintains that the whole prophecy relates 
exclusively to the Lord’s coming for the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and for the various ful- 


fillments associated by him with that great . 


historicevent. The sorrow of the Lord’s heart, 
in sympathy for the city so much beloved 
and so unworthy, breaks out afresh, in tragic 
hyperbole, the chief tragedy of which is that it 
is not hyperbole at all, but literal statement of 
fact: ‘‘ For those days shall be tribulation, such 
as there hath not been the like from the begin- 
ning of the creation which God created until 
now, and never shall be.’? The parable of the 
Ten Virgins and the parable of the Talents are 
incorporated in this amazing discourse. An 
august and awful panorama of the judgment of 
the great day is made in conclusion to pass 
before the imagination of hearer or reader, 
whose ears are left tingling at last with the 
sound, heard or imagined, of that final, fatal, 
irreversible sentence, ‘‘ These shall go away 
into eternal punishment; but the righteous 
into eternal life.” 

It was a contrast amounting almost to a par- 
adox, when, immediately upon the conclusion 
of a discourse in which he had presented him- 
self in a character of such sublimity as Judge of 
the world, Jesus proceeded to tell his disciples 
that after two days the Son of Man was to be 
delivered up for crucifixion. What absolute 
self-command.and sanity, what undisturbable 
equipoise of spirit, the conjunction of two 
things concerning himself so contrasted pre- 
supposes in the Speaker! At perhaps the very 
same moment, the chief priests and the scribes 
were plotting his death. But they resolved 
that this should not be until after the feast. 
“The people’? might raise a tumult. Man 
proposes and God disposes. It was to be dur- 
ing the feast, and that by the choice and act of 
him who was himself the true passover! While 
Jesus was saying, ‘‘ The Son of Man is delivered 
up,’’ Judas, it may be, was darkly meditating 
his own purpose to deliver him. At any rate, 
he soon ‘‘ went away ”’ to the chief priests, and 
agreed with them to betray his Master for a 
price. 

The last Wednesday was a day to the Lord of 
which there remains no record on earth. Per- 
haps he spent it recovering strength, through 
pure rest, for the dreadful things that were be- 
fore him. Perhaps he spent it in communion 
with his Father better to him, and more 
Strengthening, than rest. Perhaps he spent 
it in the sweet domesticities of the home that 
welcomed him in Bethany, there partaking 
and dispensing the comfort of love. Perhaps 
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he spent it in giving intimate instructions to 
his apostles. Perhaps he spent it in some way 
that mingled and harmonized all these differ- 
ent ends. We can only conjecture, where 
the silence of history is absolutely unbroken. 
One feels it almost as a relief to the tense 
tragedy of the Lord’s prophetic mood, when 
the disciples intervene, as they do from time 
to time, with their unconscious interpositions 
-of commonplace suggestion. A certain reas- 
suring touch, as of everyday reality, is thus 
communicated to the overwrought mind. On 
Thursday morning the disciples came to Jesus 
with the practical question: ‘“‘ Where wilt thou 
that we make ready for thee to eat the pass- 
over?’’ Now, Jesus with his disciples would 
constitute what, for the purposes of the feast, 
would be regarded as a family. And it was in 
‘“families,’’ of not less than ten and not more 
than twenty persons each, that the Jews cele- 
brated their passover. , The Lord answered the 
question asked him, in a manner that seems 
to imply desire on his part to keep his pur- 
posed movements from the immediate knowl- 
edge even of his disciples. Perhaps he sought 
to provide that no premature invasion proceed- 
ing from the treachery of Judas should violate 
his sacred last hours of privacy with his apos- 
tiles. Peter and John were sent out to make 
the necessary preparations. They went, not 
themselves knowing exactly whither they 
went. They should learn, as they were going, 
by certain specified signs which they would 
meet on the way. 

“‘ With desire I have desired to eat this pass- 
over with you before I suffer,’’? the Lord said, 
as, with the coming on of evening, he sat down 
at the table prepared, with his disciples — that 
is, the twelve apostles—about him. Judas 
was also there. It seems incredible, but at 
that supreme moment for their Lord, those 
apostles strove with one another for the best 
places at table with him! They probably 
thought that the precedent then established 
might have an important influence on their 


subsequent relative positions in the ‘king-~ 
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dom,’’ when that was full come! We wonder; 
but we do not wonder wisely, if we only con- 
demn, and do not consider that we ourselves, 
in those disciples’ places, would probably have 
been not less inclined than they were to do as 
they did. We might have acted with much 
discreet disguise of our real motive and spirit; 
but no disguise would have availed with him. 

Jesus taught his poor, foolish, contentious 
‘disciples, with an eloquent acted parable of hu- 
mility and love. Fully knowing at the moment 
his own divine mission and majesty, his pres: 
ent investiture with universal authority, his 
late coming hither from God, his speedy going 


hence to God — with the clear consciousness of | 
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these things in his mind, and doubtless with an 
effect from the consciousness illuminating his 
person and mien, that earthly-departing Jeho- 
vah rose from supper, and, amid the awe-struck 
silent amazement of all, laid off his outer gar- 
ments and took a towel and girded himself. 
Their Lord was now indeed among those disci- 
ples ‘‘as he that serveth!’’ He poured water 
into the basin —the imagination hears the gen- 
tle plash of the water poured out, breaking a 
stillness like the stillness of a sepulcher! He 
began to wash the disciples’ feet. Such service 
was one that belonged to the meanest menial of 
a house. When Peter’s turn, which may in- 
deed have come first, was reached, that impul- 
sive and impressionable spirit could not brook 
to keep silence. ‘‘Thou shalt never wash my 
feet,’? he “exclaimed. ‘‘If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me,’’ the Lord replied. 
And so the round was completed, no omission 
of any, not even of Judas, from the lowly min- 
istration. ‘‘Know ye what I have done to 
you?” the Lord inquired, when, with his gar- 
ments resumed, he sat down again; ‘‘ Ye call 
me, Master, and, Lord; and ye say well, for so 
Iam. . . . I have given you an example, 
that ye also should do as I have done to you.”’ 
He continued this strain of affectionate incul- 
cation, intermingling admonition apparently 
intended for the special heed of Judas. There 
was no sign of relenting or repenting in that 
obdurate breast. But the tender heart of the 
Lord still beat itself against it in resisted ap- 
peal. The appeal resisted bruised the heart 
that made it, though on the heart that resisted, 
it wrought no impression. We are expressly 
told that Jesus ‘‘ was troubled in spirit and tes- 
tified.”” This language imports a peculiarly 
wounded and suffering mind. ‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, that one of you shall betray 
me,’’ were the words he spoke. The disciples 
looked one on another, doubting of whom he 
spoke. There was then still a chance for Judas. 
He was not yet exposed as a traitor. As far as 
the company there present were concerned, the 
secret remained between himself and his Lord. 
If only he had felt the appeal thus made and 
recoiled from: his crime! Even then, even 
then! But no. No wavering appears of that 
foul and fell resolve. Jesus adds one further 
word of warning. Will Judas, caz Judas, still 
resist? Woe unto that man through whom the 
Son of Man is betrayed! Good were it for that 
man if he had not been born.”” It was a boding 
knell sounded as if from the undisclosed re- 
cesses of the world to come. It must make 
the traitor blench. He did not so much as 
hear it! He had deafened his soul! While 
he had ears to hear, he did not hear; and his 
power of hearing was now gone. Judas had 
the horrible coolness to ask, ‘‘Is it I, Rabbi?” 


JESUS IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


There was no further hope. And Jesus an- 
swered, ‘‘ Thou hast said.’? This was perhaps 
in a low tone, and not heard by the rest of the 
company. But to them, too, Jesus gave a sign 
by which they also understood who the traitor 
was. 

Up to this moment, it was probably still in 
Judas’ mind not to betray his Master until 
after the feast. But the Lord was to suffer as 
the Passover, and it should be at the time of 
the Passover. He said in an undertone to 
Judas: ‘‘That thou doest, do quickly.’? This 
was after Satan had entered into Judas, not by 
force, but as Judas’ own invited guest. The 
Lord’s words were an urgency, not to do, but 
not to delay. Judas’ crime was already irre- 
versibly committed in Judas’ soul. It remained 
only to reveal his crime in/act. And that reve- 
lation must be immediate. So the Lord willed 
it, and soit was. Judas went out straightway; 
and it was night. A symbolic night ! 

There is hopeless disagreement among Bibli- 
cal students as to whether or not Judas was 
present when our Lord, on the night on which 
he was betrayed, instituted the observance of 
the Supper in memorial of himself. This, on 
the occasion of its institution, was in a manner 
grafted upon the Passover meal. ‘‘ This is my 
body which is given for you,’ the Lord said, 
when he broke the loaf. ‘‘This is my blood 
of the covenant which is shed for many,’’ the 
Lord said, when he gave the cup containing 
“ fruit of the vine” to his disciples. The me- 
tmorial of himself was to be forever a memorial 
of a suffering Savior, a Savior suffering vica- 
riously. When they had sung a hymn—the 
one hundred eighteenth psalm was the cus- 
tomary closing hymn for Passover occasions — 
they went out into the Mount of Olives. 
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Either while on his way to this retreat of 
his, or else while lingering still, seated per- 
haps at first, and afterward standing, together 
with his disciples, in that chosen upper room, 
Jesus uttered discourse, reported only by John, 
which, from its peculiarly intimate quality, has 
been not inaptly called the “holy of holies” 
of Scripture. This discourse is found in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth chapters of John’s Gospel. At the end 
of the fourteenth chapter, occur the words, 
‘Arise, let us go hence,’’ which may mark a 
point at which the position of all was changed 
from sitting to standing. The thought, it may 
be, was to go out then at once; his last words 
welled up so in the overflowing fountain of 
that unfathomable affectionate heart, that he 
delayed starting, in order to utter them more 
at leisure, in the quiet and seclusion where he 
was. This discourse, with the prayer forming 
as it were a part of it, cannot be here repro- 
duced. It has an ineffable quality of purity 
and depth in which the intellectual and spirit- 
ual elements so blend that they seem to be the 
same, the one interchangeably becoming the 
other. There is nothing else like it in litera- 
ture. The utterances of Socrates about to die, 
as reported by Plato, come nearest resembling 
it. But they approach resemblance only as 
the highest merely human can approach the 
incarnate divine. : 

When the farewell discourse of the Lord died 
away in the cadences of that heavenly prayer, 
the hour could not have been far from mid- 
night. According to our manner of dividing 
time, it was already perhaps Friday when the 
little band reached the place called Gethsem- 
ane, on the western slope of Olivet. The story 
of that Friday belongs in a chapter by itself. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GETHSEMANE. 


RIDAY began to the Lord with an hour 
of darkness and agony. ‘‘Sit ye here,’’ 
he said to his disciples, on entering the 

wooded seclusion (‘‘garden,’’ so-called) of 
Gethsemane, ‘while I go yonder and pray.” 
He retired a little way, taking with him Peter, 
James, and John. The human heart in him 
desired the conscious touch and support of 
human sympathy. He told the chosen three, 


““My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
4 , | 
| from what was before him to bear: ‘‘O my 


death.’ This isa very different tone from the 

serene courage of Socrates’ cheerful welcome 

to death. There is but one explanation of the 

difference that can save the'credit of Jesus as a 

man to be compared with Socrates for fortitude 

ofspirit. That explanation, however, is simple, 
45 





and it is sufficient. Socrates had only the bur- 
den of his own personal fate to bear, Jesus bore 
the weight of the sins of the world. Jesus must 
have sustaining help that no human sympathy 
could give him. From even those three pre- 
ferred of his disciples, he withdrew while he 
should pray alone. He fell on his face —no 
posture other than that would suit the utter 
prostration of his spirit. We know the prayer 
that he prayed. It was prayer for deliverance 


Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass away 
from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.’? It was an unspeakable agony of 
recoil. It almost equaled—it did not quite 
equal —the counter agony of submission. The 
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throe and wrestle of that agony would have 
drained his strength; it did drain his strength; 
but his strength was replenished by an angel 
from heaven. And now the pressure of his 
agony forced from him a sweat that became as 
it were great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground. Thrice he interrupted his prayer 
by return to his disciples, where he had asked 
them to stay and watch with him, Each time 
he found them sleeping — witness less of their 
unfaithfulness to their Master than of the strain 
to which they had themselves been subjected 
through that week of trial and this night of 
vigil. With gentle rally to their spirits, the 
Lord hid, without wholly hiding, his own dis- 
appointment in missing the human sympathy 
he longed for; and at length he said, ‘‘ Arise, 
let us be going: behold, he that betrayeth me 
is at hand.” 
At the head of a band of men with lanterns 
‘and torches and weapons, Judas was coming 
to find his Master. He well knew the Lord’s 
habit of resorting to this place. The time was 
that of full moon, but the night may have 
been clouded and dark. Or there may have 
been, with the Lord’s enemies, a suspicion 
that, to escape apprehension, he would ‘secrete 
himself in some one of the caves with which 
the region abounded. Hence the lanterns and 
torches. The preconcerted sign was a kiss 
from Judas to Jesus, to indicate which one of 
all to arrest. The traitor had exhorted his 
employers to make sure of their prisoner. 
Jesus went forth calmly to meet his captors. 
‘Whom seek ye?’ said he. ‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth,”’ they said. ‘‘I am he,” the Lord replied. 
Whether they did not quite trust Judas’ kiss, 
or whether, in the uncertain light, they had 
not seen it, or whether there was something in 
the demeanor of Jesus that dazed them and 
bewildered their wits, those soldiers and offi- 
cers were apparently not yet assured of their 
man. But on the Lord’s announcement of him- 
self, they, instead of advancing at once to seize 
him, went backward and fell on the ground. 
Judas seems to have been among those that 


fell. Again Jesus asked them, .‘‘ Whom seek 
ye?” They had doubtless recovered them- 
selves. They said again, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth.”’ 


Jesus said, ‘I told you that I am he.’ The 
loyal disciples were at first minded to resist. 
One of them in fact — from John we know that 
it was Peter — drew his sword, and, making a 
thrust with it, severed the right ear from a 
servant of the high priest. Malchus, John 
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tells us, the name of this servant was. Peter’s 
demonstration apparently was made at the mo- 
ment of the first actual laying of hostile hands 
on the Lord. Jesus gently reproved the act, 
saying to Peter, ‘‘The cup which the Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?’? Then, 
in the words, ‘‘ Suffer ye thus far,’’ meekly 
asking or majestically claiming leave from his 
captors to perform this healing service before 
submitting to be bound, he touched the sev- 
ered ear and made it whole. ‘‘Thinkest thou,” 
the Lord added, to his wrongly zealous disci- 
ple, ‘‘that I cannot beseech my Father, and he 
shall even now send me more than twelve 
legions of angels? How then should the 
Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be?” 
The Lord’s reverence, so absolute, for the Scrip- 
tures — does it not sometimes seem almost less 
that of one who merely believed them as the 
word of another, than that of one who ac- 
knowledged them as his own word? His be- 
havior here is as if he felt not only his filial 
obedience but also his personal veracity to be 
pledged to their fulfillment. At the supreme 
moment, the crisis, of his agony in obedience 
as Son, he remembered what was foretold and 
promised concerning him in Scripture. That 
to him was the end of all human doubt, of all 
human hesitation. The ‘‘hour’’ was come, and 
Jesus would no longer postpone the inevitable 
end. my 

Their Lord, then, was going to submit to 
this arrest! The disciples conceived a sudden 
panic. They all forsook him and fled. All! 
Not even that valiant drawer of the sword 
remained. They had, indeed, received a kind 
of dismissal from the Lord himself; for he said 
to his captors, ‘‘ Let these go their way.’’ We 
cannot wonder at the disciples’ behavior. 

To the chief priests and elders in that mid- 
night crowd, Jesus said: ‘Are ye come out, 
as against a robber, with swords and staves? 
When I was daily with you in the Temple, ye 
stretched not forth your hands against me.’’ 
This reminded his enemies how helpless they 
found themselves against him as long as it was 
the Father’s will that he should go in and out 
before them unharmed. ‘But this is your 
hour,’’ the Lord said to them, ‘‘ and the power 
of darkness.’? The kingdom of Satan was per- 
mitted now to do its worst against him who 
had come to destroy it. It failed in nothing 
that in these last hours it attempted against - 
Christ, eacep? to shake the steadfastness of his 
filial obedience to his Father. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“MORE MARRED THAN ANY MAN.” 


They took him first to Annas, father- 
in-law of Caiaphas the high priest; and 
then from Annas to the high priest Caiaphas 
himself —this, however, not apparently until 
after an informal preliminary examination of 
the prisoner. (‘‘Apparently,’’ we feel obliged 
to say; for comparison of the four Gospel ac- 
counts brings it into some doubt whether what 
John relates as if it occurred before Annas, 
was really meant by him to be so understood. 
Some students hold that it occurred before 
Caiaphas; and that we have no report of what 
passed before Annas.) Peter had rallied suffi- 
ciently to follow his Master at a distance; and 
with him came also another disciple, presum- 
ably John, to the high priest’s house to see 
the end. The high priest — whether Annas or 
Caiaphas uncertain, both of the two men seem- 
ing to have borne that title —asked Jesus of 
his disciples and of his teaching. Jesus an- 
swered in effect: ‘Thou needst not ask me. 
I never taught secretly. Ask those who have 
heard me teach.’? This reply was construed as 
disrespectful. One of the officers commended 
his own zeal on behalf of authority by striking 
Jesus, at the same time saying, ‘‘ Answerest 
thou the high priest so?’’ Jesus remonstrates: 
“If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the 
evil: but if well, why smitest thou me?”’ 
Peter, by coming to the high priest’s house, 
had prepared for himself a dreadful tempta- 
tion. He sat among the officers warming him- 
.self, as they were warming themselves, by a 
charcoal fire which they had lighted in the 
court; for the weather was cold. There he was 
three times charged with being a disciple of 
Jesus; and there three times did Peter, though 
hero enough to take the risk of thus exposing 
himself, prove also coward and liar enough to 
say and swear that he was not Jesus’ disciple, 
that he did not even know the man! While 
he was uttering the last dreadful imprecation 
and perjury, a shrill clear sound smote inward 
from without upon the fallen apostle’s ear. It 
was the crowing of a cock that marked the 
coming on of dawn. Peter was cut to the 
heart with that sound. He remembered how, 
when, but a few hours before, he was confi- 
dently vaunting his own eternal fidelity to 
his Master, that Master had told him, ‘‘ Before 
the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice.”’ 
Besides, the Lord had now turned and looked 
on Peter. Peter went out and wept bitterly. 
Meantime, the rulers had already unani- 
mously condemned the Lord to death. With 
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this foregone murderous purpose in their mind, 
they had sought false witness against him; but 
they had not succeeded in finding any plaus- 
ible enough to make even a specious case for 
justification of the capital sentence they were 
predetermined to pronounce upon him. The 
Lord himself supplied the witness that was 
wanting. The high priest formally asked 
him, ‘Art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed?’ Jesus no longer avoided the direct 
answer. His ‘‘hour’’ was come, and he said: 
“Tam: and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and coming with 
the clouds of heaven.’’ This was what they 
sought. The high priest, in a paroxysm of 
hypocritic horror, rent his clothes and said to 
his fellow assessors: ‘‘ Ye have heard his blas- 
phemy. What think ye?’’ They, of course, 
thought as he thought; and they passed their 
sentence. The wicked excess of their passion 
was then displayed. Some spat on Jesus, coy- 
ered his face, and, giving him blows, said, 
‘Prophesy; who is he that struck thee?’’ 
They treated him with every oriental device of 
truculence and scorn. 

With the dawning of the day, the council 
(that is, the Sanhedrim) met in full frequence, 
and considered what to do, or rather how to do 
what they had already resolved upon doing. 
This second meeting, by daylight, was neces- 
sary in order to legalize their proceedings. The 
pretended trial proper now began. They had 
Jesus brought before them, and they gave him 
a second opportunity, which he embraced, 
‘“‘witnessing a good confession,’? to declare 
himself in express terms in his true character. 
An unexpected incident, with a ghastly sequel, 
thrust itself into the course of the proceedings. 
Judas came to the chief priests and elders with 
his thirty pieces of silver. These burned his 
hand now. He could not hold them. The 
traitor told his employers, ‘‘I have sinned in 
that I have betrayed innocent blood.’ ‘*What 
is that to us?” they freezingly replied; ‘see 
thou to it.’””> No comfort from that quarter— 
if peradventure Judas had hoped that his con- 
fession might undo what his treachery had 
done. He flung his burning thirty pieces of 
silver into the sanctuary of the Temple and 
went away. But he carried with him a burn- 
ing memory in his heart. There was no rid- 
dance possible of that. But was there none? 
Might he not have gone to the dispised and re- 
jected Jesus and found forgiveness? Satan in 
him had got his purpose served by him, That 
hard master would now torment his human tool 
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with remorse; but he would not suffer him to 
find healing in true repentance. The maddened 
' man was driven to suicide. It was a hideous 
suicide. Judas hanged himself; but that was 
not all. He fell from where he hung, and, cut 
perhaps as he fell with a point of jagged rock, 
burst asunder in the midst, his bowels gushing 
from the gaping wound. If one could hope 
that Judas’ punishment ended ¢hen/ 

The decision of the council was to get Pilate, 
the Roman governor, to do their bloody work 
for, them. They led Jesus to him. At first 
they were disposed to carry matters before 
Pilate with a high hand. To his question, 
«What accusation bring ye against this man ?”’ 
they answered loftily. ‘If this man were not 
a malefactor, we should not have delivered him 
up unto thee.’ Pilate was a weak man, but 
this style of browbeating was too open; it did 
not succeed. The governor told the Jews, with 
a sarcasm which they in their helpless national 
dependence must have felt keenly, ‘‘ Take him 
yourselves, and judge him according to your 
law:’’ This the Jews knew they could not do, 
at least not with that result to the prisoner 
which they desired—it being unlawful for 
them to inflict a capital penalty without ex- 
press leave from Rome. So they condescended 
to frame an accusation. It was an accusation 
craftily enough contrived. The prisoner, they 
said, had set himself up for king. Pilate asked 
Jesus, ‘‘Art thou the King of the Jews?” 
Jesus confessed that he was. There was prob- 
ably something in the manner of the confes- 
sion, something in the manner of the man 
himself, that put Pilate at a loss. Jesus did 
not appear like a vulgar, ambitious, seditious 
pretender to kingly right. Indeed, he had 
already explained to Pilate that his kingdom 
was not of this world. ‘‘Thou art a king, 
then?’ asked Pilate, sincerely mystified. Jesus 
assented, but said that he was come into the 
world to bear witness to the truth. ‘ Truth!” 
‘The Truth!’ The Roman world was a world 
of doubt, of skepticism. Pilate but represented 
it fairly, when he asked, incredulously, ‘‘ What 
is truth?’’ The Jews’ case began to look 
doubtful. The chief priests strengthened it 
with added accusations, to which Jesus made 
noreply. Pilate was further staggered at this 
silence of the prisoner. He asked, ‘‘ Answerest 
thou nothing?’’ Even to Pilate, asking this, 
Jesus made not a syllable of reply. The gover- 
nor was hopelessly nonplussed. Still, the re- 
sult was that he told the Jews, ‘‘I find no crime 
in him.’’ But the Jews did. They insisted. 
In the course of their insistence, it came out 
that Jesus was a Galilean. They suggested 
an expedient. Pilate would send the prisoner 
away to Herod, ruler of Galilee, who, happily, 
was at that moment in the city. Herod was 
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pleased with his opportunity to see Jesus. 
Such an opportunity he had long wished. He 
was curious to witness some wonder from this 
wonder-worker’s hand. ‘The result was a com- 
plete disappointment to his hopes; it was more; 
it was a deep wound to his pride. Not even 
one word could the monarch, with all his ques- 
tions, elicit from the prisoner. To the Jews 
aiso, they meanwhile pressing their charges 
against him, Jesus was equally dumb. Herod 
took his revenge, a revenge worthy of his 
royal house, by heaping ignominies on this 
silent prisoner. He with his soldiers arrayed 
him in showy apparel and sent him back to 
Pilate. The two rulers, before at strife, became 
friends that day. 

Pilate had the accused man on his hands 
again. He summoned the Jews and told them 
that Herod agreed with him in finding Jesus 
innocent. He would therefore —‘‘ therefore ”’! 
—chastise the prisoner and release him. But 
the Jews were thirsty for more blood than the 
lash would cause to flow. The multitude, in 
their inconsequent way, began to clamor fora 
certain exercise of clemency on Pilate’s part 
which they had come to expect as their right. 
It was usual, as an annual act of governmental 
grace, to discharge on popular demand some 
prisoner at the feast of the passover. Pilate 
bethought himself of an alternative. ‘* Whom 
will ye that I release unto you,’”’ he said, 
‘‘Barabbas, or Jesus, who is called Christ?” 
(There is some reason for supposing that this 
Barabbas also bore the name of ‘‘Jesus.’’ The 
question would then be, ‘‘ Which Jesus?’’) 
Barabbas was one of a number of men then in 
prison accused of sedition and murder. Pilate 
hoped for relief to come from this alternative. 
He was becoming more and more deeply in- 
volved. His wife had contributed to the dis- 
tracted governor’s perplexity by sending word 
to her husband on the judgment-seat of an 
ill dream she had had. She warned him to 
do nothing against ‘‘that righteous man.” 
‘Which will ye have?’ Pilate asked. The 
multitude, set on by the rulers, scandalized 
Pilate by. crying out, ‘‘Barabbas!”? ‘And 
Jesus the Christ — what shall I do with him?” 
asked the helpless governor. The answer was 
prompt, and loud, and many-voiced, ‘ Crucify 
him!’ Zhat dreadful doom! Pilate was hor- 
rified. ‘Why, what evil hath he done?” 
But the multitude were wild. They only cried 
out the more, ‘‘ Let him be crucified?’ Pilate 
was horror-struck before; he was panic-struck 
now. The multitude cowed him and he 
yielded. He performed a theatric ceremony 
to clear himself. He took water and washed 
his hands before the multitude, saying, ‘I am 
innocent of the blood of this righteous man; 
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dant to the’ hand that sheds it. An ocean of 
water would not wash it away. The people 
were beside themselves. They were judicially 
mad. They answered: ‘‘His blood be on us, 
and on our children.”’ It was a dreadful impre- 
cation upon themselves. God the Avenger re- 
quired that: blood a hundred thousand fold at 
their hands. On the very spot where they cried 
those words, they and their children drenched 
the street to a river with their own blood. 
Pilate discharged Barabbas, and Jesus he first 
scourged and then delivered to be crucified. 
An orgy now of brutal insolence and cruelty. 
They stripped Jesus of his raiment and put on 
him a robe of scarlet (or of purple). They 
plaited a crown of thorns and pressed it on his 
> brow. Into his hand they thrust a reed for 
scepter, and mockingly knelt before him, cry- 
ing, ‘‘Hail, King of the Jews!’ They spat 
upon him. Snatching his reed-scepter from 
his hand, they smote him with it on his head. 
This riot and revel of wanton wickedness 
passed within the court of the palace. Pi- 
late now brought the Meek Sufferer out and 
showed him to the multitude. The purple 
robe was on him and the crown of thorns. The 
sacred violated flesh trembled and ran blood 
beneath the flolds of that mock-imperial vest- 
ment. ‘‘ Behold, the man!’ the governor said. 
Perhaps Pilate thought that even yet the pit- 
eous sight would move the mob to compassion. 


And perhaps it did. But the ‘‘chief priests | 


and officers’? were implacable. They screamed 
now — apparently they alone — ‘‘ Crucify him ! 
Crucify him!’’ They were in haste to fore- 
stall any relenting on the part of the peo- 
ple. Pilate recoiled from the crime proposed. 
Again he resorted to his sarcasm, ‘‘Take him 
yourselves, and crucify him.’? The Jews’ case 


| looked bad. 





THE FINAL IGNOMINY—LED TO GOLGOTHA. 


In their desperation, they let slip ~ 
what their real ground of offense in Jesus was. 
‘He made himself the Son of God,” they said. 
That escape from their lips worked against 
them. The governor was alarmed by it. He 
went into his palace, taking Jesus with him, 


and asked, ‘‘ Whence art thou?’’ He perhaps 
had a qualm of superstitious fear. He might 
be dealing with a veiled divinity. But Jesus 


made no reply. Pilate was vexed as well as 
mystified. He tried browbeating his prisoner. 
“Knowest thou not that I have power to re- 
lease thee, and have power to crucify thee?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘Thou wouldst have no power 
against me,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ except it were given 
thee from above. Therefore he that delivered 
me unto thee hath greater sin.’? Pilate was 
increasingly anxious to release this mysteri- 
ous prisoner. The Jews, driven to extremity, 
urged their last plea. ‘‘If thou release this 
man, thou art not Cesar’s friend.”” It was a 
virtual threat to accuse Pilate before the em- 
peror Tiberius; a dangerous man he to offend, 
with his morbid jealousy of perogative. Pilate 
hesitated no longer, though still paltering in a 
few weak and peevish attempts to save his dig- 
nity in yielding. He brought Jesus out once 
more and said, ‘‘ Behold, your King!” For 
answer, they yelled like one many-mouthed 
wild beast of prey thirsty for blood, ‘‘ Crucify 
him! Crucify him!’ ‘ Crucify your King?” 
mocked Pilate. Those proud abjects, the chief 
priests, ate the very dust of servility in order 
to gratify their lust of innocent blood. ‘* We 
have no king but Ceesar,’’ they cried. “It was 
a singular fulfillment of prophetic words: 
“They gape upon me with their mouth as a 
ravening and a roaring lion.’’ The soldiers 
led Jesus away to be crucified. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE CROSS. 


ETWEEN sentence and execution notime | 


intervened. It was murder rather than 

execution. They loaded upon Jesus the 
cross on which he was to suffer, and compelled 
him to bear it to the place chosen by them for 
the perpetration of their crime. This was with- 
out the city gate. The name of it was Gol- 
gotha “the Place of a Skull.’? On the way 
thither, the Savior perhaps fainted under his 
burden. Or, it may be that a horrible brutality 
of mirthful whim seized the crowd, prompting 
them toa wanton demonstration without cause, 
However it was, the cross was put upon an- 
‘other than Jesus to bear. A man of Cyrene 
coming from the country —his name is saved 
to perpetual memory, it was Simon—was 





pressed into the service. This Simon is noted 
by Mark as father of Alexander and Rufus, 
who were no doubt in Mark’s time well-known 
disciples. Simon was perhaps himself a disci- 
ple. He may have testified his sympathy for 
his suffering Lord, and thus incurred the pen- 
alty (which in that case he would welcome) of 
bearing for Jesus a burden too great for Jesus’ 
overtasked strength. 

It was a mixed procession that followed Jesus 
to Golgotha. In it were many women, who 
bewailed and lamented him. ‘The Lord turned 
to these and said, with heart-breaking tender- 
ness in which no self-pity mingled: ‘‘ Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves and for your children!’ The 


THE SCENE. ON CALVARY—THE PENITENT THIEF. 


image of that future for Jerusalem haunted 
his prophetic mind like a specter of blood. 
With Jesus were led two others, malefactors, to 
crucifixion. Jesus was fully human, he was ex- 
quisitely human. The shame of his death was 
much to him. He shrank from it with inde- 
seribable recoil. Yet his victory over it was 
complete. It was present as an element of bit- 
terness in his cup; it had to be reckoned; yet 
he ‘‘despised’’ it. He did not escape it; it was 
there; but he despised it. The pain, too, was 
horrible. It was a lingering death, the death 
ofthe cross. The victim survived in unrelieved 
suffering sometimes for days. On either side 
of Jesus, fixed each to his wood, hung the two 
malefactors that were to die in company with 
him this long death of anguish. The slow 
process began. 

It was probably as the work of fastening the 
Savior to his cross went on, that he uttered 
those words of superhuman grace, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.’ If the prisoner had been treated, as in 
so-called Christian countries it is usual for con- 
demned prisoners to be treated, with a certain 
measure of consideration and kindness; if the 
executioners had shown a compassionate re- 
luctance to proceed with their office— the for- 
giving spirit exhibited by Jesus would have 
been less remarkable. But it was against every 
imaginable and unimaginable expedient of ma- 
lignant exasperation already practised upon 
him; in prospect, too, of a prolonged continu- 
ance of such torment added to the unavoidable 
agonies of death by crucifixion —it was in the 
face of’all this, that Jesus kept the unalterable 
sweetness of his good will toward his murder- 
ers, and prayed that prayer forthem A potion 
mixed of wine and gall was given the sufferer 
to drink, perhaps to relieve his sense of pain. 
Jesus tasted but would not drink it. By pre- 
scription, the garments of the crucified be- 
longed to the four soldiers detailed to perform 
the executioners’ task. There, then, the sol- 
‘diers that crucified Jesus sat, and watching 
meanwhile the dreadful tragedy divided up the 
prize among themselves. The coat, or tunic, 
they cast lots for, whose it should be; it was a 
seamless garment, and, ‘(Let us not rend it,” 
they said. John notes in this a fulfillment of 
Scripture. 

The spectacle of those three sufferers on 
their crosses drew curious beholders. These 
were mostly hard-hearted, at least as toward 
Jesus. They regarded the fate that had now 
befallen him as a sufficient refutation of the 
claims that he had made for himself. They 
railed at him accordingly. Their taunts were 
directed with what they felt to be deadly aim. 
“Wa!” they derisively cried, ‘‘Thou that de- 
stroyest the Temple and buildest it in three days, 
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save thyself and come down from the cross.’’ 
The triumphant chief priests and elders took 
their fill of sweet revenge. ‘He saved others,” 
they exclaimed; ‘‘ himself he cannot save. . . 
Let him now come down from the cross and 
we will believe on him.’’ Passers-by joined in 
the ribald mockery. Nay, the companions of 
his doom, those robbers on either side of him, 
taunted their fellow-sufferer, saying, ‘‘ Art not 
thou the Christ? Save thyself and us.”? But 
if both malefactors joined in this, one of them 
relented, and even reproached his fellow in 
crime and in punishment for continuing to in- 
sult the crucified Lord. More—his repentance 
and his faith rose to the height of a prayer 
to the Lord, uttered at the very moment of 
that Lord’s nethermost humiliation and shame: 
“Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy 
kingdom.’’ Jesus’ response went beyond the 
penitent’s prayer: .‘‘ Verily, I say unto thee, 
To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.”’ 

There were faithful women standing by the 
cross of Jesus. Of these, one was Mary his 
mother. She realized now the meaning of 
those words of aged Simeon in the Temple: 
“A sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul.” That lacerated mother-heart! But it 
should be comforted with a last testimony of 
love from her Son. A testimony that would 
draw healing tears in fresh flood from her eyes ! 
Jesus saw his mother, and, standing by her, 
that disciple whom he loved. He spoke to 
her. The words were few, and they were mere 
words, not a sentence; but they uttered all a 
mighty heart. ‘‘Woman,”’ said he, ‘‘ behold, 
thy son!’’ The hand might have pointed, had 
it not been nailed to the wood, toward John, 
the beloved disciple, who was meant. To that 
disciple Jesus said, ‘‘ Behold, thy mother!” 
The commendation was understood and re- 
sponded to, From that time, John took Mary 
to his own home. 

The Crucifixion began, it seems likely, at 
about nine o’clock in the morning. At full 
noon a darkness overspread the land which 
lasted three hours. It was as if the earth, in 
mourning, put on sackcloth of black; it was as 
if the sun in heaven refused longer to behold 
that wickedness of man. At about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, a strange cry, the most lament- 
able ever heard on earth, proceeded from the 
lips of Jesus. ‘‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?”’ 
were the words. The meaning was, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ The 
words are the words of a psalm, the twenty- 
second. As uttered by the Lord, they mark an 
experience on his part that we shall perhaps 
never, either here or hereafter, fully under- 
stand. That experience, it may well be sup- 
posed, was the element in the cup of the Lord’s 
sufferings which he most of all dreaded. There 
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is no record of any reassuring answer descend- 
ing now, as twice before such answer had 
descended, from heaven. That sinless soul, 
sin-bearing, was apparently suffered to endure 
this sense of being forsaken by his God, with- 
out communication from above to relieve to 
him the unimaginable horror of it. That cup 
could not pass from him except he drank it. 
Eternity was crowded into a moment of time. 
But the cup passed — when he had drunk it. 
“T thirst!?? he cried. A sponge dipped in 
vinegar was raised on a reed to his lips. He 
did not refuse it. He cried, not feebly as if his 
strength were exhausted, but with a loud voice, 
and now a very different cry. ‘‘It is finished,”’ 


VEIL OF THE TEMPLE RENT IN TWAIN. 





he said; and, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’’ With these words, so ut- 
tered, the Lord bowed his head and gave up 
his spirit. No man took it from him, but he 
gave it up of himself. 

And the veil of the Temple (a curtain which 
hid the holy of holies from the eyes, much 
more, barred it from the feet, of men) was rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom. Access 
into the holiest of all was thenceforward by the 
blood of him forever open to every child of 
Adam that would come. 

Jesus had now died, in manner as he often 
foretold that he should. Would he rise again, 
in manner as he often foretold? 
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FROM THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS TO THE ASCENT TO THE THRONE. 


BY REV. PROF. SAMUEL HART, D:D. 


CHAPTER 1. 
THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 


little time before the hour of sunset. 

It was the custom of the Romans, ex- 
cept in the country of the Jews, to leave those 
who were crucified to die of the exhaustion 
and agony, often greatly prolonged, of this 
terrible method of punishment; and then, after 
death had ensued, the bodies were left upon 
the crosses until they dropped off or were de- 
voured by ravenous birds. But the Jewish law 
was explicit, that the body of no person who 
was ‘‘hanged on a tree’’ should be allowed to 
remain there until the setting of the sun.1. As 
the phrase was originally used, it did not refer 
to the crucifying of a living body, for this 
method of execution was unknown at that 
time; but it had reference to the custom of ex- 
posing on a gibbet the bodies of those who had 
been executed in some other way. But when 
the Roman power made itself felt over the Jews, 
and crucifixion was introduced as a method of 
inflicting capital punishment upon slaves and 
others who had not the privilege of Roman 
citizenship, this provision of the ancient law 
was held to apply to the crucified. And the 
Romans, who had the wisdom to respect local 
prejudices and to allow the continuance of local 
custonis among the nations whom they con- 
quered, and who seem to have been particularly 
anxious not to offend unnecessarily the scru- 
ples of the Jews, had granted permission that 
in Palestine those who were crucified should be 
killed, and their bodies removed from the 
crosses, before the evening. On the day when 
the Lord suffered, the Jews would have felt it 
especially necessary that advantage should be 
taken of this permission to obey their law. 
That was the very day of the Passover; and the 
following day would be the sabbath, and not 
only that, but the sabbath in the Passover 
week, an especially ‘‘high day,’’ which must 
on no account be profaned. In good season, 


ties Lord’s death had taken place some 


1Deuteronomy xxi, 22, 23. 
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then, the Jewish officials went to the Romar 
governor, and asked him that the three per- 
sons crucified that day by his order might be 
killed and their bodies taken away before the 
land should be defiled by them. Pilate at once 
sent soldiers with instructions to hasten the 
death of those who were hanging upon the 
crosses. They found the two robbers, as they 
expected, alive; and with sharp blows of clubs. 
they broke the bones of their legs. This made 
it impossible for them any longer to lift their 
bodies, to relax the tension of the muscles, or 
to give the blood an impulse through the heart; 
the impure blood could not be forced to the 
lungs and purified there; and death soon en- 
sued. But when the soldiers came to Jesus, 
they saw that he had died after but a few hours” 
suffering on the cross; there was no need that 
the bones of that worn body, which had so soon 
yielded to death, should be broken. But one 
of the soldiers stretched out his spear, lifting 
it but little (for the feet of the crucified were 
not raised far above the ground), and pierced 
the Lord’s side. Saint John was standing by, 
and he saw blood and water flowing from the 
wound; and when he wrote his Gospel, he de- 
clared with great earnestness the truth of the 
record that he made in regard to the fact. 
What were the blood and the water that 
thus flowed from the Savior’s side when it 
was pierced, and why the beloved disciple felt 
it necessary to lay such stress on the fact, we 
cannot say.’ It may well be that it was.an 
indication that his death, though verily and 
indeed death and a separation of the vital 
union of soul and body, was yet unlike all 
other instances of death, in that his flesh saw 
no corruption. ‘The victory was assured, when 
the depth of humiliation was reached by 
death; and, if we may so speak, the holy kody 
was already preparing for its resurrection 
while the soul was in the abode of departed 
spirits. Already the bodies of sleeping saints,. 
Saint Matthew tells us, had arisen, though 
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they might not come out of their graves till 
after his resurrection. |The world of the living 
and the world of the dead had been shaken 
when the Savior of all bowed his head and 
gave up the ghost; and in some way it was a 
proof of the wondrousness of this death that 
blood and water flowed from the wounded 
side. And yet, and perhaps even primarily, 
this was a proof that death had actually taken 
place, that the Lord did not merely swoon 
from exhaustion, and that it was not because 
the soldiers’ clubs spared his limbs that he 
rose from his grave and was seen of men so 
soon. ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews ’— for so the mocking title still read, 
fastened above his head; a mocking title, but 
true in its every word— had died. ‘Those who 
came to make sure that Pilate’s sentence was 
carried out had no doubt of it; and there was 
not the slightest room for doubt after the sol- 
dier had made a wound in his side so large 
that Saint Thomas afterward spoke of putting 
his hand into it, as he spoke of putting his 
finger into the print of the nails that had fas- 
tened the hands to the cross. The report of 
the soldiers, as we shall see, was soon made; 
doubtless due record was entered, and Pon- 
tius Pilate was presently thinking of the 
credit that he would gain at Rome when the 
official dispatch, in which he was to tell how 
he had administered justice that day and had 
executed a pretended King of the Jews, should 
reach Tiberius. 

We may assume that the bodies of the two 
robbers were given a hasty interment in some 
place for the burial of strangers, such as that 
which was soon afterward bought with the 
money paid for the innocent blood that had 
just been shed. But the humiliation of Christ, 
the Son of God, was not to last beyond his 
death. Already courage returned—or, per- 
haps, we had better say, was strengthened — in 
the case of some of his disciples and friends. 
Saint John had come back to the cross after he 
had led away the mother of the Lord to his 
own home in the city. The Lord’s acquaint- 
ances had stood afar off, looking on in wonder 
and sorrow, chief among them three of the 
faithful women who had ministered to him in 
Galilee and come with him to Jerusalem. And, 
if they were not among these, word soon came 
to two men whose names will ever be held in 
honor for that which they did for Christ when 
they could have had no hope of reward or 
even of recognition from him. One of them 
was Joseph of the city of Arimathea, hitherto a 
secret disciple of the Lord’s, but now (most 
strange and yet most natural) emboldened by 
his seeming defeat and his death; a good and 
just man, a rich and honored member of that 
Jewish council which had declared the Lord 





BODY OF CHRIST LAID IN THE SEPULCHER. 


Jesus worthy of death because he had asserted 
that he was the Son of God, but a member 
who had not given his consent to the action 
that they had taken and the decision that they 
had reached. He ‘‘ took courage,’”’ Saint Mat- 
thew says, and went into the palace of the 
Roman governor, though the act defiled him 
for keeping further the great feast of his peo- 
ple, and presented a petition that the body of 
Jesus of Nazareth, about to be taken from a 
cross, might be given to him. It happened 
that the report of the soldiers had not yet been 
brought to Pilate, and he thought it hardly 
probable that anyone had died so soon after 
being led out to crucifixion. When, however, 
he was assured that death had taken place, he 
gave the body to the honorable man who had 
asked for it. With Joseph went also one of 
the Pharisees, Nicodemus, of whom we do not 
know that he had been even secretly a disciple 
in the full sense of the word, but who had 
come to our Lord by night on the occasion of 
his first visit to Jerusalem in-the time of his 
ministry, who had professed then his belief 
that Christ was a teacher sent from God, and 
who had had with him a memorable conversa- 
tion dealing with great mysteries. And now 
he also came as a professed disciple of him 
who had died a malefactor’s death, uniting 
with the rich Arimathean in the determination 
that by the honor of the burial something, at 
least, should be taken away from the ignominy 
of the crucifixion. Joseph bought fine linen 
cloth (for the sabbath had not yet begun), and 
Nicodemus brought about a hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes. The body must be hastily 
prepared for burial before the fast-declining 
sun had set; it was wrapped in the linen with 
the spices, according to Jewish custom, the 
head being specially bound with a napkin, as 
in the case of Lazarus. It was not necessary 
to go far to find a tomb; the place of crucifix- 
ion was of necessity outside of the walls, and 
close by was a garden, or small park, of which 
Joseph owned at least a portion. There, in a 
natural cave, as it would seem, he had cut out 
a place for burial; but as yet no dead body had 
been laid in it. In this new tomb, therefore, 
‘Cwherein never man yet had been laid,” in 
one of the recesses cut in the walls of the inner 
cave, was laid the sacred Body of the Lord, 
tightly wrapped in the grave-clothes which 
held the myrrh and aloes that had been so 
abundantly provided, Thus giving all possible 
honor to the dead Christ, Joseph caused a great 
stone to be moved up to the door of the cave, 
so that no one could easily enter, and went 
away. Mary Magdalen and the other Mary 
waited till all was done; they then went to 
their homes, and made preparation of spices 
and ointment, that they might more carefully 


THE SACRED TOMB SEALED AND GUARDED. 


prepare the body for its final rest in the tomb. 
And so the shadows fell upon the earth, and 
the great sabbath day began. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to enter 
into the controversy as to the place of the bur- 
iai. We know that it must have been without 
the city wall; but we are not absolutely certain 
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whether the wall, in our Lord’s time, ran 
within or without the site now occupied by the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that the evidence available 
points to the acceptance of the ordinary tra- 
dition, and to the belief that this church does 
mark the place where the Lord’s body was laid. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GREAT SABBATH. 


T was truly the great sabbath, as it was in 
iF strictness of speech the last sabbath of 
the world’s history: the Lord’s day of 
rest, after the conflict of life and of death, 
after the struggle with evil and with tempta- 
tion; yet even for him, as shall be presently 
noted, not a day of inactivity or of mere ex- 
pectation. It was a strange day of rest to the 
disciples, all more or less dazed at that which 
they had witnessed during the past few hours; 
and if faith remained in but a few, sorrow, we 
may well believe, began to quicken love in 
‘many. We may think of how that holy day 
—so full of grief, and yet bringing the bless- 
ing of a restful quiet—was spent by the Blessed 
Mother and Saint John, by the penitent Peter, 
by the devoted women, by the body of the 
apostles who probably kept their lodging for 
the Passover-time in the upper room from 
which they had gone with the Lord to the 
place of his agony, and by the other disciples. 
Perhaps some of them united with the devout 
Jews who were not disciples in the sacred ob- 
servances that belonged to the Passover Sab- 
bath, partly with wonder, partly with fear or 
hope. 

But the chief priests and the Pharisees, the 
bitter enemies who seemed to have gained a 
final victory over him who called himself the 
Christ and the Son of God, could not rest on 
that holy day. They were not able to repress 
the fear that all that they had succeeded in 
doing might yet be in vain. They had heard 
rumors that he whom they had crucified had 
declared that he should die and on the third 
day should rise from death; or, as what they 
said to Pilate seems rather to imply, they had 
heard some declaration of his which they thus 
understood. Now, we know of no words of 
Christ, spoken in the hearing of the rulers and 
Pharisees, in which he expressly said that he 
should rise from the dead on the third day; it 
is hardly possible that they came to understand 
the words which he spoke to them at the first 
passover of his ministry, ‘‘ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up’’; and Saint 
John is careful to assure us that they did not 
then understand him. But at any rate, with 








that fear which belongs to all who are strug- 
gling against the truth and are determined 
not to be convinced, they resolved to make it 
impossible that any report should be spread 
abroad to the effect that there had been an ac- 
tual resurrection. No disciple could be so fanat- 
ical as to affirm that one had been raised from 
the dead, so long as the body could be seen 
under the power of death in Joseph’s sepulcher 
close to the city. But some of them might 
steal the body before the third day came, and, 
showing an empty tomb, might affirm that 
their Lord had fulfilled his word and had risen. 
It would be easy, could they but obtain the 
consent of the procurator, to guard the place 
of burial until the third day was past, and thus 
to give absolutely indisputable evidence that. 
he who died on the cross was still dead. Ac- 
cordingly they went to Pilate, and told him of 
their apprehensions, and hinted to him that 
the rumor of a resurrection might lead to 
claims, and to disturbance in maintaining them, 
which would be more serious than those on 
which so severe a sentence had just been de- 
creed and executed. Pilate was in no mood to 
argue with them or to deny them anything that 
they should ask. He told them that they had 
a guard — evidently the detachment of Roman 
soldiers detailed to maintain order about the 
Temple —and they might use them, if they 
wished, to watch the sepulcher, They went 
accordingly, put a seal upon the stone that 
closed the door of the tomb, so that any dis- 
turbance of it could be known, and stationed 
the soldiers, accustomed to the rigorous disci- 
pline of the Roman army, to watch in turn 
through the day and the night. They need not 
be long on duty; it would prove nothing that 
the tomb should be found empty after the third 
day, if it were kept undisturbed until that day 
was over. Very soon he who had called him- 
self Christ would be proved to be a deceiver, 
and his disciples would be shown to have fol- 
lowed vain hopes. Anend would be put to the 
delusions which had had so much power and 
which threatened to do still more harm: Jesus 
of Nazareth was dead, and it would be in vain 
for any to assert that he was alive. 
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The sun went down at the end of the great 
sabbath, leaving the followers of Christ with 
little faith in him, and his enemies with in- 
creased hope that he had at last been overcome. 
Yet on the one hand stood in reality the great 
purposes of God and the prophetic word of his 


CHRIST IN THE WORLD OF THE DEAD. 


Incarnate Son, while on the other hand were 
but the feeble efforts of man to baffle God’s 
designs and prevent the accomplishment of his 
word. The crucified Lord was but waiting that 
he might end his brief sojourn in the world of 
the dead, and then triumph over death forever. 


CHAPTER III, 
THE LORD AMONG THE DEAD, 


events of the great sabbath, we must 

think not only of the new tomb in the 
garden near the gates of Jerusalem, where the 
body of the Lord lay composed to rest, but 
also of the world of spirits—the state of the 
departed, into which the soul of the Lord, sep- 
arated from his body, had passed from earth. 
For as he really died, and passed through all 
the experiences that belong to the lot of mortal 
men, his human soul came at death into that 
state which, for want of a better phrase, we 
speak of as the place of departed spirits. Upon 
the cross, he promised the penitent robber that 
he should be with him that very day — that is, 
before the sun should set—in Paradise. The 
word had a sufficiently distinct meaning for 
every Jew of our Lord’s time. It meant, in 
the Eastern sense of the word, a garden; as we 
use words, rather a park or large inclosed place 
of beauty and delight; and it recalled the gar- 
den, or paradise, of Eden, in which the first 
parents of mankind once dwelt; where grew 
all trees pleasant to the sight and good for 
food; where all animals roamed about finding 
natural enjoyment, and where man, having 
the gift of God’s presence and God’s grace, 
was put, to dress and to keep the place, and to 
find in it the opportunity of exercising and in- 
creasing all his wonderful powers. <A place, or 
state, then, of natural happiness and of special 
divine favor and blessing was brought to the 
mind by the word paradise; such as man, after 
the Fall, could not expect to find on earth, but 
into which, by God’s mercy, he might enter at 
death. As the Lord used the word, he testified 
that the Jewish idea which it represented was 
at least not altogether erroneous. He prom- 
ised the man who, crucified with him, had 
asked that he might be remembered when the 
Lord should come into his kingdom, that he 
should not need to wait long; that before a 
few hours should pass, he would meet him in 
a place of blessed rest. And we may perhaps 
believe that the first one to die after our Sav- 
ior’s own death —or at least the first one to 
die in faith— was the penitent to whom this 
gracious word had been spoken, and that he 


Be to bring before our minds all the 





came into the world of spirits as the first fruits 
of those who have fallen asleep in Jesus. 

But it cannot be that the entrance into the 
world of spirits of him who had by death over- 
come death, and who was soon to proclaim his 
victory and to restore life to the world by rising 
from the dead, should fail to produce wondrous 
results in that world. There were multitudes 
there who had died in faith that he would come 
and would right the wrongs of mankind; some 
in a strong faith and mighty assurance, others 
with but a feeble hope; some strengthened by 
a repeated and ever-brightening revelation, and 
others only groping for the light in a darkness 
that seemed to be growing more and more 
hopeless. It cannot but be that these knew 
that the Redeemer had been on earth, had 
made atonement by death, and had come for a 
time into their world; it cannot but be that he 
made some proclamation of his victory, and, 
by the very fact of the assurance that he gave, 
made that world of waiting a brighter and 
happier place than it had been before. 

The difference between the Old Testament 
and the New Testament views of the world of 
the dead, is not merely such as comes from dif- 
ferent degrees of revelation of the truth; it 
rather bears testimony to different truths—to 
the fact that Christ’s death and descent into 
‘hell? (using the word in its ancient sense, as 
the Apostles’ Creed uses it) made a real change 
in the condition of the souls of those had died 
in some faith or hope in the Redeemer. Thus. 
much at least Saint Peter tells us,! even if we 
cannot explain the full meaning of his words, 
when he speaks of that which Christ did, when, 
being put to death in his flesh, he was quick- 
ened (or kept alive) in his spirit. In that 
spirit, he says—in our ordinary phraseology 
we should say, in his soul—‘'He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison’’; that is, 
he made proclamation to the souls that were in 
a place of custody. There is hardly room for 
doubt that this means that Christ declared to 
the souls of the dead, who were capable of re- 
ceiving and welcoming so great a truth, that 
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he had done that great work of which they 
had felt the need while living on earth, and to 
which they had not ceased to look forward 
after their earthly life had come to an end. 
There is certainly some reason why the apos- 
tle goes on to say that those of whom he spe- 
cially spoke were the souls of men who had 
been disobedient while God’s patience was 
waiting in the days of Noah before the flood; 
it may be because those to whom he was writ- 
ing had little hope for these antediluvians, and 
that he would assure them that even in their 
case God’s long-suffering had not waited in 
vain, and that not all whose earthly life was 
ended by the waters of the flood died impeni- 
tent and rebelling against God. But, at any 
rate, the words give us a glimpse of what the 
Lord did while he was in paradise, and help us 
to understand how the blessings of his redemp- 
tion extended to men who had died before his 
coming. 

Thus it comes to pass that the consideration 
of our Lord’s sojourn in the state of the de- 
parted, his death and his being in the world of 
the dead, is full of instruction and of comfort. 
It enables us to understand somewhat of that 
over which there hangs so heavy a shade of 
ignorance and fear, and it comforts us as to the 
condition of those who have gone before us 
through that veil. It enabled men like Saint 
Paul to believe and to teach that to depart and 
to be with Christ was far better; it put upon 
the lips of the early Christians the acknowledg- 
ment of their belief that those of their breth- 
ren who had died in faith were ‘‘in the land of 
the living, whence sorrow, grief, and lamenta- 
tion were driven away, and where the light of 
God’s countenance did visit and shine perpet- 
ually’; it gave a new meaning to the words 
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which told of the peace and blessedness of the 
righteous dead; it cheers the Christian who 
thinks of the beloved ones that have gone be- 
fore him, and who looks forward, should the 
Lord’s return be delayed, to a rest in that holy 
place where once the Savior found a rest, and 
in the rest, it may be, an opportunity of new 
service to those whom he came to save. 


‘Oh, sweet is the slumber wherewith the King 
Hath caused the weary to rest! 
For, sleeping, they hear the angels sing, 
They lean on the Master’s breast. 


“And sweet is the chamber, silent and wide, 
Where lingers the holy smile 
Of a wayfaring Man, who turned aside 
To rest long ago, for a while: 


“He had suffered a sorrow which none can tell, 
He-had purchased a gift unpriced; 
When his work was over the moonlight fell 
On the sleeping face of Christ: 


“The face of a Victor, dead and crowned, 
With a smile divinely fair; 
The saints and martyrs sleeping around 
Were stirred as he entered there: 


“His very name is an ointment poured 
On the moonlight pale to-night, 
And the chamber is sweet to thy servants, Lord, 
For the scent of thy raiment white. 


“The silent chamber faceth the east, 
Faceth the dawn of the day, 
And the shining feet of our great High Priest 
Shall break through the shadows gray. 


“The golden dawn of the Day of God 
Shall smite on the sealed eyes; 
The trumpet’s sound shall thunder around, 
The dreamers shall wake and rise. 


“The night is over, the sleep is slept, 
They are called from the shadowy place; 
The pilgrims stand in the glorious land, 
And gaze on the Master’s face.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE NARRATIVES OF THE RESURRECTION. 


\ X YHEN, following the narratives of the 
evangelists, we come to the record of 
the Resurrection and the events of the 

first Easter-day, we can hardly fail to notice 
the form in which that record is presented to 
us. In the first place, the story of the Resur- 
rection, aithough it tells of so momentous an 
event — the greatest and most wonderful fact 
ever submitted to the evidence of men and 
confirmed by human testimony —is yet as 
simply told as is that of any fact in the Lord’s 
life among men. From the words which tell 
of the death and the burial, we pass at once, 
and with hardly anything that tells of a transi- 
tion, to those which tell of resurrection and 
the new life. Saint Matthew, to be sure, uses 





an expression of wonder as he mentions the 
great earthquake; but the other evangelists 
make not even the least break in the narrative. 
It is for all of them a quiet and simple record 
of an event which, before they wrote, they had 
learned to be as necessary a part of their Mas- 
ter’s work as were his teaching, his works of 
mercy, his sufferings, and his death. At the 
time ‘‘they knew not that he must rise again 
from the dead’’; but they soon were taught by 
himself, and this lesson was confirmed by the 
Holy Spirit whom he sent, “ that Christ must 
needs haye suffered and risen again from the 
dead ’’; and in so wondrous an eyent they saw 
a step in the path marked out for him, an act 
in his great work for men. And, therefore, as 
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they recalled the events of the first Easter day, 
they wrote them without excitement, with 
scarce an expression of unusual emotion, save 
as we can see that their hearts burned within 
them at the thought of all that was meant by 
that of which they wrote. It was wonderful, 
indeed; but it was that which they ought to 
have expected, and which they soon learned 
to understand aright; and the simplicity and 
naturalness of the narratives bear witness to 
their truth and to the apprehension which 
the writers had of its great and inexhaustible 
meaning. 

And closely connected with this is another 
fact, which might appear strange to one who 
did not look into the meaning of this part of 
the Gospel narrative. There is noargument to 
prove the truth of Christ’s Resurrection; none 
of the sacred penmen does more than tell us of 
that which happened, either on the very day 
when Christ rose or between that and the day 
of the Ascension. The reason for this is doubt- 
less that the need of such argument was, as 
they wrote, entirely out of their thoughts. No 
one needs to prove that he is alive, except by 
the fact that he lives; we do not require the 
men and women whom we meet from day to 


day to prove to us their existence or that they — 


are alive in the flesh; their being, their life, is 
a self-evident truth, as to which we do not 
think of asking a question. Soit was with the 
risen Lord. He was alive; he did the deeds 
and spoke the words of a living man; nay, 
even after he had gone from the sight of men, 
they knew that he still lived, because he still 
had and exercised the power of one who had 
the fullness of life; and, therefore, it was no 
more necessary for the evangelists to prove 
that Christ was living during the great forty 
days, than it was for them to prove that he was 
living when he dwelt in the quiet home at Naz- 
areth, or when he walked up and down in 
Galilee and Judea. There was once need of 
assurance when some saw him walking on the 
waters; it was not, however, given by argu- 
ment, but by his presence when he came near. 
So, too, an apostle doubted after the Resurrec- 
tion, but only until he had seen the Lord; and 
some doubted when he came to them at the 
mountain in Galilee, but only until he drew 
near and spoke to them. ‘The disciples knew 
that their Lord was living after he rose from 
the dead, precisely as they knew that he was 
living before he submitted to death. 

And in this way they knew that his was a real 
life in all its fullness. They knew that the 
risen Christ had the self-same body which they 
had seen fastened to the cross, and which had 
been laid in the sepulcher. Whatever change 
had come oyer it, they could not mistake as to 
its identity; it was not a ghostly appearance, a 
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phantasm, possibly testifying to the existence 
of the soul, but having nothing to do with a 
real body. They did not think of their Lord 
as they thought of Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, of David, and Samuel, and the prophets 
— dead in the flesh though living in the spirit; 
they were assured that he was in the full perfec- 
tion of manhood, in all its parts and with all 
its proper powers. The penitent robber had 
died almost at the same time as the Lord, and 
he had been that very day with him in para- 
dise; the robber was living in the disembodied 
state; but the Lord was living in quite another 
sense, even as those lived who had not yet seen 
death, though with a wondrous life which had 
gained new powers by its passage through the 
dark world of-the dead. 

It need not, therefore, excite our wonder that 
we have no full and elaborate account of the 
events of the day on which Christ rose from 
the dead, or that we find it difficult to arrange 
that which has been recorded in such a way as 
to form one complete narrative. None of the 
evangelists intended to write a full history of 


_ this kind; and here at least, however possible 


it may be that a later writer had before him 
what had been written at an earlier day, there 
is no appearance of any design of filling out 
what others had left imperfect. That which 
was prominent in the thoughts of each, either 
because it came under his own observation or 
was specially brought to his attention, or be- 
cause it was in some particular way adapted to 
the purpose that guided his pen, was recorded 
by each: the mighty fact was stated in simple 
language as a great and most necessary part of 
the work of the Savior of the world, some at 
least of his manifestations of himself as the 
risen Lord were mentioned, and a few of the 
events and the sayings of the great forty days 
were recorded for the instruction of the ages 
that were to come. 

And there are other reasons why the discon- 
nected and apparently discrepant narratives of 
the evangelists, by the very fact that they are 
not methodical and complete, carry with them 
strong evidence of their truth far beyond any 
that could have come from a more formal and 
exhaustive history. The day of the Resurrec- 
tion was to the disciples a day of anxiety and 
confusion. In spite of all tlat the Lord had 
said to warn them of his death and to assure 
them that he would rise on the third day, 
nearly if not quite all were utterly unprepared 
to enter the shadow of the cross or to look upon 
the glory of the opened sepulcher. Women 
went to the grave on the Sunday morning, but 
it was that they might carry spices in which to 
wrap more carefully the sacred body that had 
been hastily laid in the tomb before the sun 
had set on the Friday. Apostles hastened to 
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the place of burial, but it was with puzzled 
thoughts and hearts full of anxiety. Reports 
were spread as to a vision of angels who had 
declared that the Lord was alive; then one or 
two could tell others that they had certainly 
seen him who had heen crucified; some were 
teady before nightfall to affirm, ‘‘The Lord is 
risen indeed,’”’ while they refused to accept 
the testimony of others to the self-same fact. 
While some were hastening out of the city by 
the gate that was nearest to their home or 
their lodgings, others who had been to the 
tomb and found it empty were hastening back 
to enter by another gate. At times there 
seemed strong reason for believing, at times 
there appeared to be grounds for hope, and at 
times both faith and hope were dashed to the 
ground. It was, indeed, a day of strange ex- 
citement and confusion; few probably would 
have dared trust themselves that night to tell 
what they had heard and seen; it was. enough 
that Mary of Magdala, and Saint Peter, and 
perhaps others could tell how they had seen 
and spoken with their Master, and that he had 
come to the place where ten of the apostles 
were gathered together and had given them a 
lofty commission. 

What has been preserved for us bears the 
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strongest evidence that it belongs to a truthful 
record of that which was said and done on such 
a day. We catch glimpses of the hurry and 
the anxiety, the hope and the growing faith, 
that marked the day; we see some dazed, and 
some startled, and some encouraged, by the 
tidings that reached them; and, above all, we 
see the calm dignity, the immortal vigor, the 
inspiring presence of him, the Living One, who 
had been dead and now was alive forevermore; 
and we hear the first echoes of blessing and 
peace as spoken by the lips of the Conqueror, 
who had gained the victory in his great conflict 
with death and had shed light on life and in- 
corruption. Surely, when the blessed Spirit 
guided the minds of those who told of the 
Resurrection, it was that they might recall 
and put in writing a lifelike picture of that 
greatest of days—showing the reality of hu- 
man. souls, anxious, doubting, learning to 
believe, not the unreality of a fiction which 
can explain everything because it assumes or 
molds facts to suit a theory or a fancy. 
Bearing these things in mind, and remember- 
ing that it is possible to ask many questions as 
to details which will not admit of a satisfactory 
answer, let us try to follow out, as best we can, 
the events recorded for us on the sacred page. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RESURRECTION MORN. 


HE sabbath had ended at sunset on the 
day that we call Saturday. There had 
been opportunity then for the faithful 

women to buy such spices and ointments as 
they thought were needed; but they must wait 
till dawn before they could go out of the city 
and visit the place of entombment. ‘Thus the 
women passed an anxious night, probably not 
knowing that the stone that closed the en- 
trance to the tomb had been sealed at Pilate’s 
order and that a guard of soldier’s had been 
stationed there, for fear, forsooth, that the 
body wrapped with the hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes should be stolen and secreted, 
and that a false story of a resurrection from 
the dead should be spread abroad. At the 
home of Saint John in the city was the Virgin 
Mother, whom that disciple, taking her Son’s 
place, had led away from the cross; and one is 
more than half disposed to believe that in 
that house, as the mother and the beloved 
disciple talked together, there was a recalling 
of the Lord’s promise and a faith that he, the 
true and faithful, would perform his word and 
rise from the dead. And from the fact that 
Saint Peter was found the next morning with 





Saint John, it seems almost certain that the 
apostle who had denied the Lord and had been 
recalled by the Lord’s loving look had gone 
to the other apostle whose faithfulness had not 
failed, or perhaps had been sought by him?and 
that in that home and from those lips he had 
found comfort and the inspiration of hope. 
And if we may trust a tradition, which tells 
us that James, the brother of the Lord, some- 
times called the bishop of Jerusalem, who 
probably was not of the number of the twelve, 
had declared that he would neither eat nor 
drink until he had seen his brother risen from 
the dead, there was in at least one other place, 
and that possibly within the Temple precincts 
—for there Saint James was wont to resort — 
some remembrance of the Lord’s promise and 
faith in him. 

Meanwhile those who had charge of this part ° 
of the ritual of the Passover-tide had gone out 
into the fields —and this they were allowed to 
do even on the sabbath — that they might reap 
the first sheaf of the barley harvest of the year, 
in order that on the morrow after the sabbath 
it might be waved, as the first fruits, in the 
Temple. And very early in the morning, be- 
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fore the sacred services could begin, and before 
the women could reach the tomb, Jesus Christ 
had risen from the dead. 

It seems to have been the opinion of the 
early Christian writers that, as the human soul 
of Christ returned to his human body and the 
vital union was restored in a wholly miracu- 
lous manner, so, also, he came forth from the 
grave in the perfection of his manhood after 
a manner as miraculous, and that the angel 
who rolled away the great stone showed but an 
empty tomb. It matters but little whether we 
accept this opinion, or believe that the angel 
was sent to roll away the stone in order that 
the Lord might come forth in the glory and 
vigor of his new life. Saint Matthew tells us 
that at the angel’s coming there was a great 
earthquake; and that his presence and his act 


struck fear into the minds of the guards so’ 


that they became as dead men. At once they 
fied from their posts, and their place was taken 
by the angel, who sat in triumph on the stone 
which he had remoyed and had placed, as it 
would seem, within the opening of the outer 
cave. There was still the dimness of twilight 
when Mary of Magdala, and Mary the mother 
of James, and Salome, with one or more other 
women, came, bearing in their hands the spices 
which they intended to use in finally prepar- 
ing the Lord’s body for its rest in the tomb. 
Perhaps, as has been suggested, they had not 
known that the guard had been set at the grave; 
perhaps, in their sorrow and their devotion, 
they had not thought of the difficulty of enter- 
ing the tomb; but as they hurried along, they 
began to ask one another how, with their fee- 
ble strength, they could remove the stone; and 
then, as they lifted their eyes, they saw that it 
was no longer in its place. 
ou, and ventured to look into the tomb; and 
lo, there were angels there; he of whom we 
have read before was accompaniéd by another; 
_ and in the appearance of men in shining gar- 
ments they spoke to the frightened women. 
They told them that the crucified Lord was 
risen, reminding them of his prophetic words 
of promise; they bade them hasten to tell the 
tidings to the disciples, and to say that the 
Lord would meet them in Galilee. What won- 
der that, at the strange sight and the sound of 
such strange words, the women trembled and 
were amazed? What wonder that, as they ran 
back to the city, they did not dare to speak to 
anyone? What wonder if, as they tried, either 
on that day or afterwards, to recall what they 
had seen and heard, their memory was con- 
fused and they knew not exactly how to tell 
the maryelous story? Apparently, the women 
had started from different parts of the city, and 
hhad met by appointment that they might come 
out together in the early light; but now, as 
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they hastened back, they went by different 
ways, some to nearer and some to more remote 
parts, each to her own home or to a place in 
the neighborhood where she knew that one or 
more of the disciples were. 

Mary Magdalen hastened to the house of 
Saint John, which cannot have been far away, 
perhaps just within the nearest gate of the 
city; and to him and to Saint Peter, then (as 
has been suggested) sojourning with him, she 
dared tell no more than that the sepulcher was 
empty; she could not believe the angelic word; 
her message was but of an empty tomb. The 
two apostles, excited by her words, started at 
once to run to the place of the burial; and 
Mary followed them as best she could. Saint 
John, as the younger of the two apostles, and 
perhaps as animated by the faithful love which 
had never left*him, ran more quickly than Saint 
Peter, and came first to the tomb. He stooped 
down to look into the inner chamber where the 
body had been laid, and saw that the grave- 
clothes were there. Detained, we may think, 
partly by a sense of reverence and partly by 
the growing conviction that the Lord had in- 
deed fulfilled his word, he went uo farther. 
But Saint Peter soon followed, and, hastening 
past him, as one might expect of a man so im- 
petuous and so earnest, he went into the sepul- 
cher. He saw at a glance that there had been 
no violent disturbance of the body which had 
been wrapped in the spices and laid there so 
short a time before; the grave-clothes were 
lying there in order, and the napkin which 
had been put around the head was wrapped 
together and laid by itself. Some exclamation 
from him may have led Saint John to follow; 
he also went in, and as he tells us, ‘‘ he saw and 
This cannot mean merely that he 
was satisfied that the body was no longer there, 


-and that Mary had brought a true report; it 


miust be that the evangelist means to tell us 
that, as he stood there, he was convinced that 
all had been done as had been promised by him 
who had foretold his death and his resurrec- 
tion, his humiliation and his victory; for him- 
self he needed no further proof: ‘‘ He saw and 
believed.’’? The two then hastened back to the 
city. And if they spoke on the way, how 
wonderful must have been the conversation ! 
When they arrived at the home where they 
had left the Virgin Mother, how wonderful the 
words in which they told her of that which 
they had seen! and how wonderful must have 
been the faith, the joy, with which she wel- 
comed the tidings that they brought ! 
Meanwhile, Mary Magdalen had come back 
to the tomb; and it may readily be believed 
that she had not seen the two apostles as they 
started to return, and, that they failed to notice 
her. In loving sorrow and anxious despair 
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she stood outside of the sepulcher, weeping 
and with bowed head looking in, as if in the 
hope that what she feared might prove to be 
untrue, and that the Lord’s body might be still 
resting where it had been laid. As she looked, 
she saw two angels sitting as if to guard so 
sacred a place. They asked her why she was 
weeping; and she answered, ‘‘ Because they 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.’’ She knew it not, 
but the Lord himself was there standing at the 
entrance of the tomb. Some act or gesture of 
reverence on the part of the angels, who saw 
him as he stood there, caused her to turn about; 
she also saw him, but she failed to recognize 
him, and thought that he was the keeper of the 
garden in which was the tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. And when he asked the cause of 
her grief, she hegged him, if it were he who 
had removed the body that had been laid there, 
to tell her where it was, that she might give it 
due honor of sepulture. ‘‘Jesus saith unto her, 
Mary! She turned herself, and saith unto him, 
Rabboni!’’? It needed but the accent of the 
familiar voice of him who ‘‘calleth his own 
sheep by name’’ to assure her that it was in- 
deed the living Master who stood there; and as 
he spoke her name in the familiar language, so 
in the same tongue she saluted him ‘‘ My Mas- 
ter.’ There was no need of argument or of 
further words. Though she could not under- 
stand how he who had but lately died a death 
of utter exhaustion and had been wrapped in 
grave-clothes could be standing there in the 
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full might of life and in the ordinary dress of 
men, she knew that it was he; and she wel- 
comed him with the word of affectionate rever- 
ence which doubtless she had used often before. 
And then, when she would have shown her 
affection and her joy by some outward gesture, 
he bade her not to touch him, giving as a rea- 
son that he had not yet ascended to the Father, 
but to carry word to his disciples— whom he 
called his brethren —that he was about to as- 
cend. Whatever else the words meant, they 
must have been intended to direct the minds of 
the disciples to the consideration of the truth 
of the Lord’s redemptive work, to the fact that 
he must return to the Father before that work 
could be accomplished, and that when he had 
ascended he would be really nearer to them 
than when they could touch him here on earth. 


‘It was the assurance, coming from his lips 


when he was but just risen, that he had risen 
for their sakes, that in his resurrection life they 
would be united with him, that his Father was 
also their Father, and his God also their God. 
The message was to teach them not to expect 
that his new life would be lived among men 
like that which had preceded his sufferings and 
death, that even those nearest to him were not 
to be with him as they had been during the 
three years of his ministry, that the new life 
was to be shown in a new way. Mary Magda- 
len went back to the city, and told some of the 
mourning disciples that the Lord was alive and 
that she had seen him; but the story was too 
wonderful for them, and they did not believe it. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OTHER MANIFESTATIONS ON EASTER DAY. 


S we go through the fourfold record of 
events that happened on this day, we 


must constantly remind ourselves, as 
has been said already, that from the nature of 
the case we cannot expect to frame a strictly 
continuous narrative of that which was said 
and done; and it may be that our attempts at 
what is called ‘‘ harmonizing ’’ will but lead to 
confusion. Still we cannot doubt the accuracy 
of the records; and no violent suppositions are 
needed to enable us to read them together.! 
We are plainly told that Christ’s first appear- 
ance was to Mary of Magdala, and also that he 
met the women who were returning from. the 
sepulcher. This may readily haye been done 
if Mary had but a short way to run to Saint 
John’s house, and if the others started by 
longer roads to more remote parts of the city. 


1This writer does not hesitate to accept the latter 
part of the last chapter of Saint Mark as a portion of 
the Gospel narrative. 





All that we have thus far mentioned might 
have taken place in a short time, perhaps in a 
quarter of an hour; and some of the women, 
going along in fright and sorrow, with but lit- 
tle hope, would have been still on the way. 
Thus it was that the Lord met them, and 
saluted them. They recognized him and pros- 
trated themselves before him, touching his feet 
in the attitude of adoration. He must have 
appeared to them in more awe-inspiring guise 
than to Mary, for he bade them not be afraid, 
but he sent by them a more simple message 
than he had given her to carry, charging them 
to tell his brethren not to look for him in Jeru- 
salem, but to go to Galilee that they might see 
him there. 

Before any of the women had come to the 
tomb, yet in all probability but a short time 
before, the guard of Roman soldiers had been 
frightened away by the earthquake and the 
sight of the angel who came to roll back the 
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stone. They also hastened to the city, and 
knowing at whose instigation they had been 
assigned to their duty, they went to the chief 
priests to tell what had happened. Uneasy in 
their minds, partly fearing that the Lord’s 
words— or the gloss which they had put upon 
them — might prove true, and partly thinking 
that some of his adherents might attempt an 
act of violence, they were ready to act at that 
early hour. They called the elders and held a 
consultation. It was hard for them to know 
exactly what to believe; probably they thought 
that it was safest for them to ask very few ques- 
tions. It might be that the Prophet of Naza- 
reth had indeed risen, as he had said; it might 
be. that a false report to that effect would be 
spread abroad. They thought it would be bet- 
ter to keep very quiet. So they called the 
soldiers, gave them a considerable bribe, made 
them promise, if they were questioned, to con- 
fess to the shame of sleeping on duty and neg- 
lecting their guard, and agreed to arrange 
matters with Pilate if he should happen to 
hear of what was said. The whole thing was 
far from creditable to Roman governor, or 
Roman soldiers, or Jewish priests and elders, 
and they knew it; but they determined to 
adopt a policy of silence and of falsehood and 
to face it out. When Saint Matthew wrote, 
this saying was commonly reported among the 
Jews. But the fact that they made no investi- 
gation, and that those of the Jews who after- 
ward denied the Resurrection were Sadducees, 
indicates the state of mind in which the re- 
sponsible leaders of the Jews found themselves 
in this niatter from the very first. 

When Saint Paul, writing to the Corinthians 
at a time before the greater part of those who 
had seen the risen Lord had fallen asleep in 
death, was enumerating some of his manifesta- 
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tions, he mentioned ‘that he was seen of 
Cephas,’”’ before his appearance to the whole 
body of the apostles. We can hardly err if we 
place this also early on the morning of Easter- 
day. Saint Mark, who wrote, as we have 
strong reason to believe, at the suggestion, if 
not under the eye, of Saint Peter, mentions 
that in the words of the angels to the women 
who came first to the sepulcher there was a mes- 
sage for the apostle who had denied his Lord: 
“Go quickly, tell his disciples and Peter.” 
Saint Peter —Cephas is but the common Ara- 
maic equivalent for the Greek form of his name 
—had last seen the Lord when, after the third 
and most shameful denial, he had turned and 
looked upon him. That look had brought the 
apostle back to himself; he had gone out into 
the darkness of the night, and had wept bit- 
terly. We have no record that he had ven- 
tured to go to the cross; we only know that on 
the Resurrection morning he was with Saint 
John, and ran with him to find the tomb empty. 
How deep, how nearly despondent, was his re- 
pentance, we may not know; how Saint John 
and the mother of Jesus had talked to him of 
forgiving love we can but imagine; but whose 
heart is not moved with a sense of the reality 
of the apostle’s repentance and the fullness of 
the Lord’s forgiving grace when he reads of 
the special message and the special manifesta- 
tion? We hardly dare imagine what was done 
and said when the risen Christ was seen of 
Cephas. At least we know that he was assured 
of forgiveness and restored to his discipleship, 
as after a few days, by the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, he was formally reinstated in his place 
as anapostle. The comfort and encouragement 
that come to us all from the words, ‘‘ He was 
seen of Cephas,”’ can be felt, indeed, but we 
may not undertake to tell all that they mean. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE EVENING OF EASTER DAY. 


"\ X YE are told no more of what happened 
on that Easter day until it began to 

draw toward evening. Jerusalem 

and all its suburbs were still filled with throngs 
who were keeping the Passover week; the 
Temple courts were crowded with those who 
were engaged in acts of worship; the pious 
Jew was rejoicing before Jehovah with the joy 
that came from memory of the deliverance in 
days of old, from the hopes that the promises 
would be fulfilled, from the blessing of the 
harvest which was thus early begun. The rul- 
ers of the people were in consternation at the 
news which had reached them; the rabble 
probably had but little thought for that which 





had occurred two days ago, and had not 
heard any rumors as to a great event which 
had taken place on this third day. A few. 
faithful ones had seen the risen Christ; a few 
others, because of their word, had come to 
believe that he was risen; most of the professed 
disciples who were in or near Jerusalem had 
heard their testimony and were astonished at 
it, but they could not bring themselves to be- 
lieve it. It was the first Christian Sunday, but 
to most of Christ’s discivles it was not a day of 
peace or of rest; rather was it a day of anxiety 
and trouble, of sad questionings of heart, and 
of doubts that would not be dispelled. 

This we might have inferred, indeed, from 
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the silence of the evangelists. But it is made 
plainer to us from the record of the appear- 
ance of our Lord to two disciples on their way 
to the village of Emmaus. The name of one, 
we are told, was Cleopas; the other may have 
been Saint Luke himself, who records the 
circumstances with much detail. They had 
started for a long walk of some seven or eight 
miles, very likely that they might think and 
talk in quiet of what they knew had happened 
and what had been reported to them. They 
had known Christ, and had trusted that he 
was to be the Redeemer of Israel; they had at 
least learned of his death; they had heard 
some of the women telling how, when they 
went early to the sepulcher, they had seen, or 
had thought they saw, angels who told them 
that he was alive. As they walked along, 
their conversation become earnest argument; 
they could not understand, they did not agree. 
A stranger—for such they thought him—came 
near and began to walk with them. He asked 
them what it was as to which they were argu- 
ing, their faces showing much gloom. They 
told him what they knew and had heard, and 
disclosed to him somewhat of the perplexity 
that was in their minds, and then he began to 
speak. He told them that, if they had but 
understood the:Scriptures aright, they would 
see that all that had happened —the suffering 
and the consequent glory — had been foretold 
of the coming Redeemer; and explained to 
them in orderly manner the teaching of all the 
sacred writings in regard to the Christ. When 
they came to their resting place at Emmaus, 
at their request he entered and reclined with 
them for the evening meal. Then, acting as 
the host and the head of the family, he took 
into his hands the bread that had been pro- 
vided, blessed it and brake it, and gave it to 
them. They recognized him then; they knew 
why it was that their hearts had burned within 
them while he expounded the Scriptures; their 
Lord was indeed alive, and had heen teaching 
them out of the Scriptures about himself. 
Then he disappeared; hut they had no doubt 
as to his identity and the reality of his bodily 
appearance. 

At once they started back for Jerusalem; 
they went to the place of meeting, unknown to 
their enemies among the Jews, where they ex- 
pected to find the apostles with others — very 
probably the upper room from which three 
nights before, after the breaking of bread, the 
Lord had gone forth to his agony; ‘‘they told 
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what.things were done in the way, and how he 
was known of them in the breaking of the 
bread.’’? Saint Luke tells us that, when they 
came in, they were welcomed with the words, 
“The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared 
to Simon’’; Saint Mark, that when they told 
of their own experience, they were not be- 
lieved; nor is this strange; for men are apt to 
speak positively of that which they themselves 
can-tell, and to doubt the self-same thing when 
it is told by another. Their minds were in the 
balance between belief and doubt, between 
hope and fear; the new report but puzzled 
them the more. And lo, at that moment the 
Lord stood among them, and gave them the 
wouted salutation of peace. For one moment 
they were in terror, thinking that some ghostly 
visitor had come to alarm them; but the: Lord 
spoke .words of comfort, showed them his 
pierced hands and feet, and ate of the food 
which they gave him at his request. And — 
it is a touch of nature and a touch of grace 
as well, which we owe to Saint John’s pen — 
‘‘then were the disciples glad, when they saw 
the Lord.” 

The Lord repeated his salutation of peace; 
and he then gave to his disciples the apostolic _ 
commission, sending them forth, even as the 
Father had sent him. And then, breathing on 
them, as a symbol of the Divine Spirit of 
whom he spoke, he bade them receive the Holy 
Spirit, and gave them authority which, what- 
ever else is implied, meant at least that the 
welfare of human souls would be dependent 
upon that which they should do in his name. 
Though Saint Luke tells us that others were 
present, there seems little doubt that these 
words were spoken especially to the apostles, 
and yet to the apostles as the representatives of 
the Church, to whom were given powers for the 
benefit of the Church. And the terms used are 
such as apply to an official college of men, and 
not to individuals. The traitor had gone “ to 
his own place ’’; Saint Thomas was not with 
the others when at this time the Lord came; 
yet Saint Paul, apparently referring to this oc- 
casion, says that ‘‘ He was seen of the twelve,” 
and Saint Luke says that ‘the eleven ’ were 
gathered together. The Lord was breathing 
the breath of life into his Church, the ‘ com- 
pany of faithful people,’? made up at the first 
of those whom his words and his works had 
gathered about him, to be fully vivified at the 
day of Pentecost, and to be his witness until he 
should return. 


CHAPTER 


VIIT. 


THE GREAT FORTY DAYS. 


T must be left to imagination — or, it were 
better said, to devout meditation — to form 
some idea of the week that followed, and, 

indeed, of nearly the whole of the time that 
intervened before the Ascension. For though 
~ Saint Luke, at the opening of the Acts of the 
Apostles, tells us that Christ ‘‘was seen’? by 
the disciples ‘‘forty days,’ yet the form of the 
expression implies no more than that he ap- 
peared to them at intervals during that time; 
and the number of his recorded appearances 
or manifestations is small. We know of none 
after the day of the Resurrection until the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Saint Thomas had not seen 
the Lord when he showed himself to the oth- 
ers-and gave the apostolic college its commis- 
sion. And he had gone so far as to say that 
only the most positive evidence of touch would 
convince him that the body that had hung on 
the cross had been made alive, and that Christ 
was truly raised from death. He was with the 
others on the second Sunday, and the doors 
were shut as they had been before. Again the 
Lord stood among his disciples, and gave them 
the salutation of peace. And then he offered 
to the doubting apostle the evidence which he 
had declared that he would require. But Saint 
Thomas did not need it; the sight of his Mas- 
ter and the sound of his voice convinced him; 
and he addressed him in words of a higher 
faith than any other, so far as know, had as yet 
used: ‘‘My Lord and my God!’ But Christ, 
in accepting the profession of his belief, de- 
clared that a special blessing was theirs who 
believed though they had not seen. 

It would seem that it must have been after 
this, though how much later we cannot tell, 
that the risen Lord met his disciples in Galilee. 
The message sent by him from the open tomb 
had not been such as to lead them to expect 
that many would see him in or near Jerusalem. 
The angels bade the women tell the disciples 
that he was going to Galilee, and that they 
should see him there, and his own lips soon 


repeated the command and the promise. We ) 
can see that this was, in a way, necessary. No | 


large body of the followers of Christ could | 
have assembled under the eyes of the rulers of | 





the Jewish people, without rousing a tumult 
and creating a scene of confusion quite un- 
suited to the manifestation of Christ who was | 
now about to take to himself his spiritual king- 
dom, and quite subversive of any evidential | 
value that might attach to such a manifesta- | 
tion. And we can see, besides, that the meet- | 
ing in Galilee was in accordance with the | 
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Lord’s plan and progress in the work of his 
ministry. Jerusalem, though it was the Holy 
City and ought to have been the seat of his 
kingdom, was for the most part but a place 
where he met persistent enmity and deter- 
mined opposition. He visited the city, to be 
sure, that he might obey the law and that he 
might present himself to his people; but his 


earthly home, ‘‘ his own city,’’ was a despised 


town on the shore of the Galilean lake. And 
those whom he gathered about him were for 
the most part the simple folk of Galilee, who 
listened to his teachings and accepted them, 
who saw his marvelous works and knew their 
meaning, who professed themselves his disci- 
ples and held allegiance to him in spite of the 
derision and the persecution of the scribes and 
Pharisees that were of Jerusalem. In the quiet 
country of northern Palestine, which was his 
earthly home as it was that of so many of his 
followers, on a mountain apart which he had 
appointed his disciples, the Lord met them. 
Thither had come the eleven, there also assem- 
bled more than five hundred others; for we can 
hardly think that the manifestation to so large 
a body, of which Saint Paul speaks, could have 
taken place at any different place or time; and 
they all saw him. 

Then, says Saint Matthew, ‘‘ they worshiped 
him; but some doubted.’? The simplicity and 
honesty of the narrative again witnesses to the 
truth. It could not have been otherwise. Very 
probably none of that large company, except 
the eleven, had until then seen the Lord since 
his resurrection; but some of them had believed 
on the word of the apostles, reaching them 
directly or indirectly; others, doubtless, were 
so far disposed to believe that they needed but 
to look upon their Master or to hear the wonted 
accents of his voice; while some must have 
needed what seemed stronger evidence, or per- 
haps required some little time that their minds 
might apprehend and accept so great a truth, 
If an apostle was for a time doubtful in his 
Lord’s resurrection, it is not at all strange that 
some of the humbler disciples, who may have 
known him but for a short time, who had not 
followed him as he went to and fro in the land, 
who had very inadequate ideas of his person, 
his work, and his claims, should have hesitated 
to believe that he who stood before them was 


| indeed the Master of whom they had heard 
| that he had suffered the death on the cross. 


But that as a consequence of this great mani- 
festation they all did believe, there can be no 
doubt; though we may not know all that Christ 
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said and did to assure them that it was indeed 
himself whom they saw and heard, in what dif- 
ferent ways he recalled and confirmed and 
guided their faith, or in what wondrous manner 
he prepared them for that which was to come. 

The 500 who were gathered on the mountain 
in Galilee, which one would fain think was the 
Mount of the Beatitudes (unless, indeed, it was 
that on which three apostles had once seen him 
transfigured), must have been nearly, if not 
‘quite, the whole body of those who had really 
accepted Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of 
God. They were to form the nucleus of the 
Christian Church, when the spirit of life should 
come to breath upon them, that the face of the 
moral creation might be renewed; and as by 
divers ways they had come to accept Christ the 
Teacher, so by divers ways they came to accept 
Christ the risen Lord. But that he drew them 
to this faith before he assured them of his au- 
thority and based upon it his great charge to 
the Church we cannot doubt; nor could Saint 
Paul have written to the Corinthians as he did, 
if he had not considered all of them to be com- 
petent witnesses of the Resurrection. It was 
nearly twenty-five years later than this when 
Saint Paul wrote from Ephesus his first epistle 
to the Church at Corinth; and he affirmed that, 
though some of the more than five hundred 
brethren to whom the Lord appeared had fallen 
asleep, yet the greater part still remained in 
life. Very probably few of the converts at 
Ephesus, and fewer yet of those of Corinth, 
could have met with any of that favored com- 
pany; but it was something for them to be as- 
sured that there were still living some three 
hundred persons to whom the risen Lord had 
manifested himself, and that they stood so very 
near this reveiation. ~ 

This manifestation of Christ must have been 
most wonderful. It was no ordinary interview 
—that of the Lord awaiting his ascension, with 
his Church awaiting the gift of the Holy Ghost 
that was to follow upon it. He must ascend, 
indeed, from the Mount of Olives hard by the 
Holy City and the place where he had been 
crucified; but as Peter, and James, and John 
had once seen before his death a glimpse of that 
glory to which he was to come through death, 
so the 500 may have been granted before his as- 
cension some glimpse of the glory upon which 
he was to enter when he should sit at the right 
hand of the Father. And as the former vision 
helped to sustain the three apostles in the days 
of trial through which they had to pass, so who 
can tell how much of the bravery, and courage, 
and confidence that marked the early years of 
the Church’s history was due to the fact that 
there were so many disciples who had seen the 
risen Lord and heard his words? And what 
words, in fact, they were! As he spoke them, 
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his face must have been bright with heavenly 
radiance, and his person must have borne wit- 
ness to their truth. ‘All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth.’? He spoke as the 
Son of Man, who had passed through the ex- 
periences cf life and death, and as Son of Man 
had been made perfect by them. - He spoke as 
he could not have spoken during the long years 
of quiet preparation which preceded his public 
ministry, nor while he was healing the sick 
and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, nor 
when he offered himself in: sacrifice to the 
Father, nor yet when he surrendered his soul 
into the Father’s hands. Not then had all 
power been given to him, not then had it been 
possible for him to receive all power. Though 
he was the Son of God, yet his humanity must 
be prepared for the exaltation to which it was 
destined; and the only path for the Son of Man, 
who came ‘‘in the likeness of sinful flesh and 
for sin,’’ to attain glory and honor was the path 
of a sinless life, a death of sacrifice, and a res- 
urrection to new life. That path-he had trod- 
den in faithful humility; and through the grave 
and gate of death he had come to his joyful 
resurrection. It was not the ordinary life of 
earth in virtue of which he was living then; it 
was that new life, which has new capacities and 
faculties because it has passed through death. 
Certainly, he was marching to victory even 
when he was nailed to the cross, but the vic- 
tory was not fully gained, the triumph was not 
achieved, till he had risen. And now he had 
risen, the Victor; and because he was Victor, 
he was able to receive and to exercise the full- 
ness of authority. ‘All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth.’’ There can be no 
limit to the rightful authority of the perfect 
Man who had lived and died and was living, 
never again to die. Neither time nor space 
can set a limit to his sway; his kingdom shall 
have no end and no bounds. And this the Lord 
declared of himself, as claiming a prerogative 
and as assuring the faith of his disciples; now 
possessed of no weakness, now hedged about 
with no infirmity, he can claim lordship over 
all the creation of God, in things heavenly and 
things earthly. 

Yet it was not solely or chiefly by way of as- 
sertion that the Lord made proclamation of the 
authority that had been given him when he 
rose and because he rose from the dead. ‘Go 
ye therefore,’ he continued, ‘‘and make dis- 
ciples of all the nations, baptizing them, 
teaching them to obserye all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.’’ Because of his un- 
limited authority, he could give to his disciples 
a great and practically unlimited commission. 
He might not himself at once exercise his au- 
thority; nay rather, because it was moral in its 
character and its highest exercise was over the 
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souls of men, a preparation must be made for 
it; and because it was universal, the prepara- 
tion must extend beyond the limits of the holy 
land and the Jewish people, and-must reach the 
ends of the earth. The believers who had seen 
the Lord and could witness to the Resurrection 
must go forth from the narrow confines of Pal- 
estine, and from the narrow restrictions of the 
ancient law. They, must bring all the nations 
to discipleship, baptizing them and teaching 
them, admitting them-to privilege and instruct- 
ing them in both privilege and duty. They 
must use and assert their Lord’s authority, and 
must lead all mankind to accept it and to be 
guided by it. They must exercise, on their 
Lord’s behalf, a pastoral and a prophetic work, 
and must, in the exercising of it, carry a great 
responsibility. 

And as Christ Jesus, the risen Savior, spoke 
these words, he gave utterance to a Name of 
God, the truth contained in which had indeed 
been shadowed forth before, but which had not 
as yet been spoken to men, the Name of God 
which specially marks the revelation of these 
Christian ages, the Name of God to which as- 
cends the constant hymn of praise —the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. He who had been known to the early 


_ patriarchs as God Almighty, he who had re- 


vealed himself to his chosen people as Jehovah, 
the self-existent and coyvenant-keeping God, 
now made himself known by that threefold 
Name which tells, indeed, of wondrous mys- 
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teries, but which also tells man of the possibil- 
ity of close approach to God and living com- 
munion with him. And thus the Lord Jesus 
Christ, himself the Son of God, showed the 
greatness of the duty that he laid upon his 
Church, and also gave it the strongest possible 
incentive to faithfulness. He taught his dis- 
ciples a truth which none before had appre- 
hended save in enigma, and he bade them 
make that the center of their life and of their 
teaching. Nor did he stop here; he gave them 
the word of personal encouragement, and as- 
sured them of his continued presence. They 
had known that he was to ascend to the Father; 
they knew now what they were to do for him 
and for the world while he was gone; they 
needed to be told that they would not be left 
alone and that their labor would not be in vain. 
And the Lord assured them of all that their 
souls needed and more than they could have 
felt that they needed: ‘‘ Lo, lam with you all 
the days, unto the completion of the age’’ — 
“the end of the world,’’ as we translate it. 
They did not know, doubtless they could not 
be told, how long the age would last, how long 
it would be before their Master should return; 
it was enough for them to be assured that in 
no day of their service and their waiting could 
he forsake them: ‘‘o, I am with you all the 
days.’? With such a commission, and with 
such an encouragement, were these believers 
unto whom the Lord had manifested himself 
prepared for their great work. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CHRIST'S MANIFESTATIONS TO HIS APOSTLES. 


AINT PAUL tells us that, after the appear- 
S ance to the 500, our Lord appeared to 

James and then to all the apostles. This 
must have been, as far as we can see, after he 
had returned to Jerusalem. The James men- 
tioned by name was doubtless the Lord’s 
brother, the author of an epistle addressed to 
the twelve tribes in the dispersion, and prom- 
inent in Jerusalem, whom we find even in the 
time of the Acts of the Apostles presiding over 
the ‘‘ mother and mistress of all the Churches.” 
It has been thought that he was one of the 
apostles, known as James the Less, or James 
the son of Alpheus; but it seems to the writer 
that he was nof of the number of the twelve. 
An ancient tradition has already been noted, 
which affirms that he had believed that the 
Christ, who was accounted his brother accord- 
ing to the flesh, would certainly rise from 
death. Yet it can hardly be as a special re- 
ward or confirmation of faith that the Lord 
at this time granted a manifestation to Saint 





James alone; rather it must have been because 
he was to be placed in a special dignity and to 
have a special responsibility laid upon him. 
He who always, in some way or other, prepares 
his servants for the duties that he expects of 
them, did not fail to do so in this most im- 
portant case. As at a later time the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles was sent to Arabia 
that he might quietly learn what he needed to 
know and be fitted for his great responsibility,! 
so he who was to be for a time at the head of 
the Church at Jerusalem was told in private of 
that which it specially behooved him to know. 
And the holiness and the wisdom of Saint 
James, to which witness is borne by ancient 
writers, tell of the faithfulness with which he 
heard and obeyed. 

And as this is best understood of an official 
manifestation (if the words may be thus em- 
ployed), so we may well put a like interpreta- 
tion upon the clause which follows: ‘Then of 


1 Galatians i, 17. 
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all the apostles.’’ For, unless we are to find at 
this early time an extension of the apostolate 
beyond the number of those whom the Lord 
first chose, the word must mean the same per- 
sons as those whom Saint Paul had just called 
‘‘the twelve.’? And the difference in phrase- 
ology would seem to point to a difference in 
the purpose for which the manifestation to 
them was made. It seems most natural that 
those on whom so great a responsibility was 
soon to fall, who were to be the leaders of the 
Church while it was completing its organiza- 
tion and entering upon its great work, should 
haye some special commands from their Mas- 
ter, and some special evidence on which to rest 
their faith. To ‘‘the apostles whom he had 
chosen,’’ says Saint Luke at the beginning of 
the Acts of the Apostles, Christ ‘‘showed him- 
self alive after his passion by many proofs, 
being seen of them forty days’’ —that is to 
say, as the original shows, at intervals during 
forty days —‘‘and speaking of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God.’’ This more 
than suggests that there were other times 
when the Lord met his disciples for purposes 
of instruction, besides those which are men- 
tioned in the Gospels. But in the words that 
follow we are told of one time in particular 
when he gave to the apostles a special com- 
mand and opened before them a special vision 
of duty. He first charged them to wait in 
Jerusalem after he should ascend, until they 
should receive the promise of the Father and 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost. They came 
together, Saint Luke tells us — and apparently 
it was at this same time — and asked him if he 
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was then to restore the kingdom to Israel. He 
bade them not inquire concerning times and 
seasons, assured them that they should receive 
power when the Holy Ghost should come, and 
declared that they should be witnesses to him 
first in the city and the land of their own 
people and then to the nations beyond — ‘‘in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” If 
this was not the time which Saint Paul had in 
his mind when he wrote to the Corinthians, it 
was a time corresponding to it. The apostles. 
were indeed to be taught by the Holy Spirit, 
who should put them in remembrance of what 
their Master had said unto them; but they 
were first to be told from the lips of the Lord 
himself of ‘‘the things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God.’ Of the details of this instruc- 
tion we are not told; but as we see how before 
the day of Pentecost they filled up the vacancy 
in the apostolic college, we can hardly doubt 
that they had been commanded so to do (Saint 
Peter said that ‘‘ one must be ordained to be a 
witness with’’ the eleven); and in successive 
acts which they performed as they bore wit- 
ness to Christ, first among the Jews, then to 
Samaritans, and soon to the Gentiles in many 
lands, we may be assured that we see the 
fulfillment of that which the risen Lord had 
enjoined upon them. Thus we may gain an © 
imperfect idea of the wondrous converse which 
he held with his apostles while he tarried on 
earth before he ascended into the heavens; 
and thus we may see how, in every way, full 
preparation was made for the establishment 
and the propagation of his Church. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE RISEN LORD AT THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


T remains to notice the events which we find 
recorded in the last chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel. That chapter is of the nature of 

an appendix, and appears to have been added 
by the evangelist after he had concluded the 
account which he had at first intended to make. 
It combines simple narrative with the record 
of miracle and prophecy, and is full of varied 
instruction. We cannot tell just where it be- 
longs in-the great forty days; but we probably 
shall not err if we place it near the time when 
the Lord met the great body of his disciples 
on the mountain in Galilee, By the shore of 
the lake where he had so often walked in the 
days of his ministry, there were together seven 
of his disciples, Five, we know, were apostles: 
Peter, and Thomas, and Nathanael, and James, 
and John; the names of the other two are not 
told. -The place, the hour, the actions of the 





seven remind us of the time when the Lord 
had bidden Simon, and Andrew, and James, 
and John to follow him and to be fishers of 
men; but the points of difference are full of 
significance. The Lord is not now with the 
disciples in the ship, but standing in the dim 
light of morning on the shore. He tells them 
on which side of the ship to cast the net; it is 
drawn in full of great fishes, the number of 
which is carefully noted; and, in marked con- 
trast to that former time, the net is not broken, 
and the great Apostle Peter does not pull it 
into the ship, but draws it to land. If in the 
former miracle there was a parable of the apos- 
tolic work in the imperfection of the days of 
waiting for Christ to come again, there was in 
the latter a parable of the perfection of that 
work in the day of his return. There was a 
fire of coals on the shore, and the Lord called 
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the seven to eat of bread and-fish which-he had 
himself provided against their coming to land; 
as before, near the same place, he had fed the 
multitude with bread and fish multiplied under 
his hand from the little store that was furnished 
by a lad in the company. 

Then came the formal reconciliation of the 
apostle who had denied the Lord, and his 
restoration to the apostolate. By the fire of 
coals, which recalls the fire of coals near which 
Saint Peter had stood in the court of the high 
priest’s palace, the Lord thrice questioned him 
as to his love for him. Twice in asking the 
question, he used the word that implies the 
love of respect and reverence; and twice the 
apostle in answering substituted the word that 
tells of affection. We may, perhaps, express 
the words thus: ‘‘Lovest thou me?’ ‘Thou 
knowest that I love thee dearly.”’ The third 
time, the Lord took up the apostle’s own word, 
and it was this change which grieved, or we 
might almost say, broke down, Saint Peter: 
“Tovest thou me dearly?” ‘‘Thou knowest 
all things; thou knowest that I love thee 
dearly.’’ The apostle ventured to claim, the 
Lord vouchsafed to ask for, only the natural 
and simple love of affection; the deeper, more 
earnest, less demonstrative emotion was left to 
grow in the soul and show itself in the life. 
And, after each reply, the Lord gave to his 
penitent apostle an apostolic charge and com- 
mission, He was no longer to be a fisher of 
men, but a shepherd. ‘‘ Feed my lambs”’; 
“Tend my sheep”; ‘‘Feed my sheep.’? The 
words tell of all the parts of the work of the 
shepherd of souls: the provision of simple 
nutriment for the little ones, the watchful 
care of those who are more mature, and the 
providing for these latter the sustenance that 
they require; these are in the order of time, 
and in the order of difficulty as well, the suc- 
cessive steps in the work of those who care for 
souls. 
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spoken to all who should have a part in that 
most blessed work. 

Then to the apostle thus restored and com- 
missioned the Lord showed, in words of which 
only the general meaning was evident at the 
time, the way in which he should glorify God 
by a martyr’s death; and, as three years before 
he had called Simon the fisherman to follow 
him, the Teacher of men, in the ways of human 
life, so now he called Peter the apostle to fol- 
low him, the Redeemer and King of men, to 
death that thus he might glorify God. The 
sense of forgiving love, so amply shown toward 
one who had basely denied the Master, filled 
Saint Peter’s heart with wonder and with grat- 
itude. Near him stood Saint John, who, as he 
wrote, thought of himself but as the disciple 
whom Jesus condescended to love. In the high 
priest’s palace Saint John had also stood by, 
and, as the narrative plainly shows, had con- 
fessed himself a disciple of the Man whom 
slayes were then mocking and beating in the 
presence of the rulers of God’s people. What, 
thought Saint Peter, could be left for the faith- 
ful one, if such forgiveness and service and 
reward were given to one who had proved 
unfaithful in the hour of temptation? And so 
he ventured to ask: ‘‘ Lord, how about this 
man?’’ The answer was not meant to satisfy 
curiosity; but it told of blessedness greater 
even than that of toiling and dying for the 
Master, while yet it laid strong emphasis on 
duty: ‘If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee? follow thou me.”? Leaving its 
interpretation to be determined by the event, 
the beloved disciple closed his record. But in 
the words which the Lord spoke we may see, as 
one has well said, a teaching as to two kinds of 
work for him, each with its issue: ‘‘ The one is 
the minister of action, whose service is consum- 
mated by the martyrdom of death; the other is 
the minister of thought and teaching, whose 
service is perfected in the martyrdom of life.’ 


’ CHAPTER XI. 
THE TRUTH OF THE RESURRECTION; ITS EVIDENCE AND MEANING. 


HUS we have gone somewhat in detail 
over the history of the great forty days 
as it has been recorded by the evangel- 

ists. Ina very true sense, the story thus told 
and studied is its own evidence. As was noted 
at the beginning, the sacred penmen know 
that they are writing of a most momentous 
event, while at the same time they write with 
great dignity and sobriety. They have to tell 
of days of confusion, and doubt, and unrest; 
yet, while they testify to all this, it is with full 
assurance of faith on their own part, and with 





no attempt at formal argument to induce faith 
on the part of others. There is all possible 
evidence of the truth of that which they re- 
cord; nevertheless, the story is told in all sim- 
plicity and as if to remind those who already 
believe. The effect of the whole upon the 
mind is overwhelming. Assuming the fact 
that one who had been known to die and to be 
buried had actually risen from death and had 
been seen by his friends, could any uninspired 
man have written of it as the evangelists wrote, 
even if he had wished to do so? Would any 


uninspired man have thus written of it, even if 
he had been able to do so? There is not the 
least striving for effect, hardly an attempt to 
give anything an evidential bearing. It was, 
indeed, a wonderful thing that Jesus Christ 
should rise again from the dead; but it was an 
integral part of the wonderful life of a wonder- 
ful Person. Being what he was, he could not 
remain under the power of death; he must 
have risen from the dead and lived again. 

And, as has, indeed, been noted already, the 
resurrection-life is not merely a continued life 
of the soul having an accidental connection 
with a bodily or spectral form. That self-same 
body, of which the blessed hands and feet had 
been pierced with nails that they might be 
fastened to the cross, and the sacred side had 
been torn open by the soldier’s spear; that self- 
same body which had been wrapped in grave- 
clothes and laid in the new tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea, came forth alive from the tomb on 
Easter morning. There was no suffering then, 
and no pain. The marks*of the nails and the 
spear still remained, but there was nothing 
else to tell of the agony, the exhaustion, the 
endurance of death. In conquering death, the 
Lord had passed beyond the possibility of suf- 
fering and had entered upon an immortal 
youth. We see indications, to be sure—and 
of these something must be said presently — 
that a body raised from death into the new life 
has powers and faculties in some ways different 
from those which belong to it while it is yet 
subject to death; yet it was identically the 
same body as that which had been crucified, 
dead, and buried. It was no case of substitu-* 
tion, or even of what we know as development; 
the body from which the soul had departed 
was laid in the grave before sunset on Friday; 
on Sunday before the sun had arisen ,the soul 
had arisen and the body was instinct with life. 

Nor was it in any sense like a recovery from 
sickness or infirmity or wounds. The risen 
Christ entered at once upon a life of perfect 
health and vigor; death, weakness, pain had 
no more dominion over him. Yet with men 
and women he conversed, and walked, and ate; 
he reasoned and expostulated; he taught, and 
comforted, and prophesied. It seemed in a 
way strange indeed; but the next notable thing 
that must have occurred after the death of the 
Son of Man was his resurrection from the 
dead, and next after that must have been his 
ascension, and that, too, with a view to his re- 
turn. And thus at Jerusalem and in Galilee, 
with Saint Peter and Saint James alone, with 
the eleven apostles, with the 500 disciples, the 
Lord manifested himself, and by the very fact 
of his living made it evident that he was alive. 
The fact was, after all, in its statement and in 
its apprehension, a simple one; its meaning and 
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its application, as in the case of all divine facts 
and truths, were far-reaching and inexhausti- 
ble. But the first question is as to the fact; 
when this is accepted, we may inquire into its 
manifold meaning. 

We are studying the great forty days as those 
who accept as true the statements preserved for 
us in the Gospels. We should accept them — 
having, as we are convinced, the strongest rea- 
sons for accepting them—even if there were 
serious difficulties and hindrances in the way. 
But the whole is so simple and yet so strong, 
the narrative bears such evidence of its own 
truthfulness, that it would argue far greater 
credulity to reject it than to accept it. And 
when we consider that the life and the work of 
the apostles, as they carried their Master’s mes- 
sage and bore witness to him in all parts of the 
world, put their conviction to the proof, and 
applied every possible test to their sincerity 
and their truthfulness, we see that the proof 
of Christ’s resurrection is not exhausted when 
we have closed the few pages in which it was 
recorded by the evangelists. Nor was it the 
apostles alone that bore witness to this great 
fact. There can hardly have been one of the 
more than five hundred who had seen the risen 
Lord, that was not called upon to suffer, in 
greater or less degree, for his testimony to that 
truth. The question between Christians and 
their opponents was for a long time a question 
of fact, as Festus saw when the Jews brought 
Saint Paul before his judgment seat: they 
‘‘had certain questions against-him of their 
own superstition, and of one Jesus, which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.’?! No 
falsehood, no unreality, no deception, could 
have’ inspired those early Christians to do and 
to suffer that which they gladly did and suf- 
fered that they might testify to their knowl- 
edge of the Resurrection. Nothing but truth, 
and undoubting confidence in truth, could have 
given such courage to Peter, who but a little 
before had told a barefaced falsehood because 
he trembled at a woman’s taunt or feared a 
soldier’s jibe, when he declared to the excited 
populace in Solomon’s Porch that God had 
raised from the dead the Prince of Life whom 
they had killed, or made the same affirmation, 
even more boldly, before Annas and Caiaphas 
themselves, with the rulers, and elders, and 
scribes of the Jewish people.’ 

And what Saint Peter did, the other believers 
did. The narrative of the Acts, the teaching 
of the epistles, the traditions,in which many of 
the works of the apostles and early disciples 
were handed down to history, all point to the 
same conviction and the same assurance; of 
this we cannot doubt. How, then, can that to 
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which they witnessed in the sight of the sword, 
and the cross, and the flame— nay, even unto 
death in its most cruel and dreadful forms— be 
other than true? And their own conviction 
they imparted to others, who were no less 
willing to suffer for it, knowing that they had 
a living Lord and Master, a Savior who had 
conquered death, in whose strength they might 
meet it, and in whose life they, too, might rise 
victorious. And at least in one instance, and 
that most remarkable, one who had resisted all 
external evidence, and had been unwilling to 
believe, was given a vision of the risen Lord 
in his glory, and heard him speak but a few 
words, when lo, the conviction that Jesus Christ 
was alive in a resurrection-life nerved him for 
acts of bravery and self-denial almost unparal- 
leled on earth, and made the name of Saint Paul 
in itself almost a sufficient proof of the Resur- 
rection. 
first part of the New Testament that was com- 
mitted to writing, prove that he both believed 
and taught this great fact as the foundation of 
all Christian faith and the inspiration of all 
Christian life. 

And in all this the testimony of evangelists, 
and apostles, and disciples is the more strong 
because it is so utterly free from any attempt to 
frame formal evidence or to argue as if for a 
disputed case. They knew the Resurrection as 
a fact, and they could not doubt the evidence 
that they had for its truth; but one can hardly 
imagine them devoting themselves, in the face 
of danger, and privation, and suffering, merely 
to the maintenance of the reality of an historic 
fact, surrendering their lives rather than fail to 
confess and proclaim it. It was more to them 
than an event in history; it had a moral and a 
spiritual value; it affected them and their rela- 
tions to God; it had given them a new life, 
which came from their risen Lord, which de- 
pended upon and flowed from his life; and to 
that resurrection-life they traced all that in 
them was true, and pure, and strong in charac- 
ter or conduct. Had the Lord not risen, they 
would have had, indeed, a perfect example of 
holy living, setting the pattern of patience and 
humility; and they would haye had lessons of 
truth, spoken as truth had never been spoken 
before; but both the pattern of living and the 
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teaching of truth would have been so far above 
men that they could have but looked at them 
in admiration, perhaps made some feeble effort 
to reach them, and certainly have fallen back 
in despair. The sealed grave of the great 
Example and Teacher would have been the 
sealed grave of the noble aspirations which he 
had kindled. 

But the life of the risen Lord — that is, that 
life which had passed through death, that life 
which belonged to him as the victorious Son 
of Man — was a life which was to be communi- 
cated to all his people. As they were incor- 
porated into him, they died to sin by partaking 
of his death; they were buried with him by 
their baptism into his death, that they might 
be planted together with his resurrection; ! that 
is to say, that they might enter into his risen 
life, and so have a part in the blessed results of 
all that he had done when he had lived the 
perfect life of earth, and find his lessons of 
truth not above them, but written on their 
hearts and in their “souls and inspiring their 
thoughts, and words, and actions. And the 
conviction of the truth of all this—none the 
less strong because it could not be put into 
words, none the less certain because it might 
not be readily transferred from one to another 
—was a proof that the Lord was indeed living; 
and men of all succeeding generations, as they 
have entered into the life of the risen Lord, 
have had a proof of that life. The strongest 
evidence for physical life, as has been said 
above, is the fact of that life; it is not the least 
strong evidence for the resurrection-life of 
Jesus Christ, in all its wondrous and varied 
power, that it has been experienced and known 
throughout the ages. This spiritual foree— 
this mystical power, if one may use the word 
without being misunderstood —cannot be ig- 
nored by anyone who accepts the Scriptures of 
the New Testament or recognizes the action of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church of Christ. And 
it would be most interesting and instructive, 
did space permit, to look at the several mani- 
festations of the risen Christ, as they are re- 
corded, and see. how each in its place taught 
this truth, or at least prepared the minds of 
the disciples to receive it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE RESURRECTION AS TEACHING IMMORTALITY. 


E must not fail to note how the Resur- 

\) \) rection of our Lord has given an an- 
swer—though certainly in a most 
unexpected way — to one of the great questions 
which has engaged the anxious’ thoughts of 
men from the beginning. Since our first par- 
ents were driven forth from Eden, the great 
fact of death has been ever in the thoughts and 
before the eyes of men, and they have asked, 
in anxious distress of mind and soul, whether 
it is indeed the end. They have been unwill- 
ing to confess this, and still more unwilling to 
believe it; but apart from a revelation, it has 


been impossible really to justify the hope that 


life is prolonged after death has put a close to 
the activities of the body. The popular idea, 
‘such as it was, was of a shadowy and unreal 
existence, not a continuance of the life of the 
man; the philosopher had a somewhat more 
worthy idea, but it was hardly in any way more 
eclear or satisfactory. While Cicero was read- 
ing his Plato, he believed that the souls of men 
—or at any rate philosophers — were immortal; 
but when he closed the book and thought the 
matter over, he had very serious doubts. In 
like manner Seneca could argue for the immor- 
tality of the soul with all the skill of his well- 
trained intellect; but when the news was 
brought him of the death of a friend, the argu- 
ments went fornothing. Even the Jewish peo- 
ple, who had the sanction of revelation for 
belief in this greattruth, as it was imperfectly 
yet really revealed, could not take hold of it as 
a great and certain fact. We need to stand be- 
‘side the open sepulcher, and see the once cruci- 
fied Lord in all the might of his new life, and 
hear his voice heralding his authority; we need 
to enter into somewhat of the meaning of that 
‘new life, before we can gain a sure answer to 
the great question of immortality. For, strange 
as it may appear, the only satisfactory proof of 
the immortality of the soul, is the resurrection 
of the body. ‘There is little that is convincing, 
and very little that is satisfying, in the thought 
that one who has died may be in some shadowy 
state of existence, which is not really life in 
the sense in which we use the word. We feel, 
even if we do not confess, that a man, really to 
live, must have all the component parts of 
human nature; and that means that without 
the body man is imperfect. Into that state of 
imperfection which is brought about by the 
separation of soul and body, as death for the 
time gains the victory, the Lord entered, when 
upon the cross he committed his spirit into the 
hands of the Father; but from it he returned, 
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entering upon a perfect immortality, when he 
took again his body and truly rose from death. 
And from that time he has had the true im- 
mortality. His life did not remain under the 
power of death, but it conquered death, and 
therefore can never be subject to it again; and 
we look to the risen Lord for our proof of im- 
mortality. Or if our thoughts turn to the 
blessedness of the holy dead, and we know 
that they are yet living though we do not see 
their forms or hear their voices, it is because 
we are assured that they are asleep and resting 
in him who died and rose again, and that in 
him they shall rise when he shall return in the 
glory of his kingdom. Thus the world, as it 
has come to believe in Christ, has gained the 
assurance of that which it has sought in vain 
in the pages of philosophers or the parables of 
nature. Immortality is no longer an illusive 
dream of the student, a baseless hope of the 
votary of truth; it is a fact, revealed in the 
risen life of the Son of Man, and to be realized 
in the future life of those who have lived and 
died, and are to rise again in him. 

But although the Lord rose from the dead, 
taking again the self-same body that had been 
laid in the grave, yet it was, as has indeed 
been intimated more than once already, unto 
newness of life. Even for him, whose life 
among men had been all-holy, there were new 
powers gained by the victory over death. We 
know this, when we see him standing on the 
Easter morning by the open tomb, not as one 
beginning to recover fromthe weakness to 
which suffering and pain have brought him, 
nor as one feeling his way back into a former 
condition, but as one who has left at once and 
forever all possibilities of pain and suffering, 
and as one who has passed beyond his former 
state, by a strange and a difficult: path, into 
something new, and bright, and enduring. We 
see it, as we go with him that evening on the 
long road to Emmaus, and then learn that he 
has quickly returned thence to give his apos- 
tles at Jerusalem the blessing of peace. We 
are further assured of it, as we hear his words, 
which tell of his sufferings only as a necessary 
preliminary to his entrance into his glory and 
to the proclamation of his truth and his re- 
demption to all the nations. All the events 
and all the teaching of the forty days look 
forward, 
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the natural body that is sown or buried and 
the spiritual body which the same body is 
when it is raised. We have no English word 
that rightly expresses that which thé apostle 
here. puts in contrast with ‘‘ spiritual ’’; but as 
this means something in which the spirit, that 
noblest and highest part of man’s nature, rules 
and holds dominion, so the other, for which 
we need some such word as ‘‘soulish,’’ denotes 
that which is ruled and governed by the lower 
part of man’s non-material nature, the animal 
soul. Such is the argument: ‘‘It is sown a 
soulish [or animal] body, it is raised a spirit- 
ual body. If there is a soulish body, there is 
also a spiritual body. And so it is written, 
‘The first man Adam was made a living soul’; 
the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” 
Such is the contrast between soul and spirit, 
between that which merely lives and that 
which gives life, and the contrast between a 
body in which, surrounded as it is by the 
things of earth, the soul must perforce rule, 
and a body which is fitted for the heavenly life 
and which, therefore, is guided and controlled 
by the spirit. Of what the change shall be in 
the risen bodies of the saints we gain some 
idea from that which is told us of the risen 
body of their Lord. His flesh, to be sure, saw 
no corruption, and the wondrous change ex- 
hibited when he rose must have been begun 
immediately upon his death, as seems to be 
shown by the blood and water that flowed 
from his pierced side. The renewed life of 
those who sleep in him cannot be attained in 
every particular as was his; but that his is the 
pattern for all his people—nay, that all their 
life is in and from him—we are expressly told. 

It was in this new life that the Lord breathed 
on his apostles, to give them an inspiration of 
authority; it was in this new life that he had 
all power given unto him in heaven and in 
earth; and in this new life it was that he gave 
commandments to his apostles as to the way in 
which they should carry on his work and pre- 
pare the world for his return. How for him it 
differed, in its methods and its results, from 
that earlier life before death, we can do little 
but conjecture; we hardly know more than that 
the one was fitted for the perfect service of the 
Father here on earth, in the courts of the great 
Temple, and that the other was fitted for the 
perfect service of the Father in heaven, in the 
most holy place. ‘The natural or ‘‘soulish”’ 
body that rightly does its part in the world of 
natural or ‘“‘soulish” life, is preparing itself 
for loftier duties and greater privileges when 
it shall become a spiritual body and take its 
part in the world of spiritual life. Until he 
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had died and risen again, the Lord could not, 
although he was perfect God and perfect Man, 
enter upon his work of Mediator and Inter- 
cessor. The great High Priest must go within 
the veil with that blood which tells at once 
of life and death; even he was made perfect 
through sufferings and brought to glory by en- 
tering, in the fullness of his humanity, upon 
the spiritual life. So we, his people, must, in 
the fullness of our humanity, come to his life, 
most of us by death and resurrection, those of 
us who remain until his coming by that change 
that shall pass upon them that have not fallen 
asleep. 

So it is that all the events and all the utter- 
ances of the great forty days have really a spir- 
itual and prophetic meaning. That meaning 
has been suggested in part; its exposition must 
be left for more-full commentaries and dis- 
courses. But when we remember that we trace 
back to these days, in large part if not alto- 
gether, our persuasion of the value of the Old 
Testament Scriptures and of the way in which 
they should be studied, that we find there the 
charter of the Christian Church with the out- 
lines of its duties and responsibilities, that 
there we read the charge given to the apos- 
tles and the promise of a continued presence ~ 
through all the days until the age should end, 
that we find also in these few words the procla- 
mation of the unlimited and unfailing might 
of the God-Man, and how in act and word he 
foretold the completion of his work for his 
brethren and that the saved should be brought 
in full number to the eternal shore, we cannot 
fail to see how much the Christian ages have 
been indebted to that which the risen Lord said 
and did while he was awaiting the time of his 
ascension. Still further, when we consider that 
we must learn from what the apostles did and 
taught after the Ascension somewhat of that 
which the Lord spoke to them concerning the 
kingdom of God, we must acknowledge that 
much of the life of the Church and of its 
members draws its inspiration from this same 
time. They were days of God’s working; God’s 
days, as when in the physical creation he was 
preparing the way for the first Adam and for 
the natural life of man that should come from 
him; God’s days, having in each a potency of 
a thousand years, in which he was making 
preparation for the revelation of the second 
Adam and of the spiritual life which he had 
attained and which he was to impart to his 
people. We shall not know all that they mean 
until that day when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, and he shall be subject to the Father, 
and God shall be all in all. 
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JESUS ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVEE. 


CHAPTER XT. 
THE ASCENSION. 


HE narrative of the Ascension is very 
brief. Saint Luke, both in his Gospel 
and in the Acts, seems to connect it 

closely with other events of which he writes. 
In the Gospel, however, the form of expression 
does not preclude the possibility of an interval 
of time; the words of the Acts seem to place 
the Ascension immediately after the command 
to the apostles to await,in Jerusalem the com- 
ing of the Spirit and the promise that they 
should receive authority that they might be 
the Lord’s witnesses unto the ends of the 
earth. Andso great an event might well have 
followed upon such’ wondrous words..“The 
apostles, and possibly others, had gone with 
‘Christ to the side of the Mount of Olives, over 
against the city of God and the site of the 
Temple in which his glory had dwelt.. They 
were at or near Bethany, the quiet village 
where, in the time of his ministry, the Lord 
had found a resting place at the home of a 
family whom he loved. It would seem, from 
the fact that the Ascension must have been un- 
observed of the passers-by, that it was in the 
night-time, even as the Transfiguration, which 
gave a glimpse of Ascension glory, was at 
night; it may well be that the Ascension, like 
the Resurrection, was ‘‘ very early in the morn- 
ing,” as the rays of the sun were first seen and 
the priests in the Temple were preparing for 
the first acts of worship on the new day. 
Standing there, with his chosen ones about 
him, his work on earth finished, his work in 
the heavens waiting for him to enter upon it, 
he lifted up his hands and blessed his disciples. 
And even as he was blessing them he was 
parted from them, and lifted up above them, 
and presently a cloud hid him from their sight. 

They saw him no more; but as they were 
gazing upward, two angels stood by them, sent 
to bid them remember that their Lord was to 
come again in like manner as he had gone from 
them. That cloud, which partly manifests and 
partly conceals the divine glory, drew the veil 
between the outer parts of God’s true temple, 
where the great sacrifice for sin had been pre- 
sented and the atoning blood had been shed, 
and that most holy place, into which the High 
Priest alone could enter, that he might stand in 
the presence of the Father and plead the merits 
of the great Sacrifice. It was enough for the 
people of Christ to know that, to complete his 
work, he had gone for a time from earth; it was 
their sufficient lesson of duty that they should 
be bidden to remember that he was to return. 
They needed no further assurance of his life; 
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that he had sufficiently proved during the great 
forty days; they had not seen him constantly 
during that time, yet after he had been mani- 
fested to them they knew that he was living, 
and that for evermore; and so when he was 
taken up from them, they still knew that he 
was verily and indeed alive, in all the might of 
his manhood, and that the God-Man was now 
glorified with all the glory of the Godhead. 
They knew not how brief his absence might 
be; in fact they thought that he would soon re- 
turn, even as the high priest in the Temple came 
back to his life among men at eventide of the 
same day on which’ he went into the awful pres- 
ence of God. And yet they knew that he was 
to wait, and that they were to wait. They were 
to wait for the promise of the Father, and tarry 
in the city of Jerusalem until they should be 
‘‘endued with power from on high ’’; they were 
to be his witnesses, not only in the country in 
which he had preached the Gospel of the king- 
dom, but unto the uttermost parts of the earth; 
and they must have understood that the words 
applied to him —for he himself had thus quoted 
them —in which David spoke of his Lord as 
to sit at the right hand of the King, Jehovah, 
until his enemies should be made his footstool. 
With minds filled with the thought of the 
glory upon which he had entered, and of the 
blessed work which he had left them to do, 
they returned to Jerusalem, we are told, with 
great joy. They could not mourn as those 
might have mourned who thought that their 
Master had-been taken away from their head 
that day; he had but gone away for a time, as 
a King who was to receive for himself a king- 
dom and to return, or as a High Priest who was 
to complete a sacrificial act beyond the sight of 
the worshipers without, and then to come forth 
with words of blessing. They were to make 
ready against his coming again, and to take 
care that he should not find them unprepared. 
What wonder, then, that the feeling of joy, 
both for him and for themselves, was upper- 
most in their minds; or that they were, in the 
days of expectation, ever in the Temple, still 
to them a sacred place, praising and blessing 
God! 

While it is to Saint Luke that we look for 
the only accounts that tell us at all in detail 
of the Ascension, it is well to remember that 
Saint John also mentions it as a great and mo- 
mentous fact. Not to speak of the words of 
Christ which he records as spoken a year be- 
fore the Passion, declaring that they should see 
the Son of Man ascending to the place whence 
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he had come to earth,! Saint John tells us how 
on the morning of his resurrection he sent by 
Mary Magdalen a message to the disciples, 
which should tell them that he had risen in 
order that he might ascend to his Father and 
their Father, to his God and their God. So 
also Saint Peter preached the Ascension on the 
day of Pentecost, when he declared that what 
the people saw and heard in wonder was due to 
the gift of the Holy Spirit who had been sent 
by the risen Christ, exalted by the right hand 
of God;? and later, when he wrote his first 
epistle, the same apostle said of his Master 
that he was gone into heaven and was ‘‘at the 
right hand of God, angels, and authorities, and 
powers being made subject to him.’?3? And 
Saint Paul, writing to the Ephesians from his 
confinement at Rome, teaches the Ascension as 
one of the great facts in regard to Christ Jesus, 
seeing the fulfillment of the words of the 
psalm, ‘‘ When he ascended up on high, he led 
captivity captive and gave gifts unto men,’’ in 
that he who ‘descended first into the lower 
parts of the earth”? had ‘‘ascended far above 
all heavens, that he might fill all things.’ 
The argument of the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews largely turns upon the Ascension, 
as he lays stress on the priesthood of Christ 
having its completion when he made his one 
great entrance into the most holy place. 
And the visions of the Lord in glory bear 
witness to the same great fact, and tell us 
something of him as he now is and of his work 
for us. On the face of the first martyr, as he 
stood before the Sanhedrim, a youth and alone, 
there shone a radiance such as seemed to belong 
to the face of an angel in the very presence of 
God; and he declared that he saw heaven open, 
and the Son of Man, for whom he was ready to 
die, standing at the right hand of God. De- 
vout writers have noted that though elsewhere 
we read of our Lord as sitting in heaven, to 
denote the majesty and dignity of his kingly 
’ power, Saint Stephen saw him in the posture 
of one who was ready to render assistance, the 
Champion defending the cause of his servant. 
And all who suffer for Christ’s sake, all who 
need his help in the warfare and struggle of 
life, may well believe that Christ stands as their 
Champion, his glory brightening the faces and 
cheering the hearts of his people. Again, Saul 
the persecutor had a vision of the ascended 
Lord, seeing the bright light that came from 
his presence, hearing his words, and gaining 
such a conviction of the fact that it was indeed 
the Jesus that he was persecuting whose voice 
he heard and whose glory he beheld, that noth- 
ing afterward could shake his faith. ‘*‘ Have I 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?’’ so he wrote 


2 Acts ii, 32, 33. 
4 Ephesians iv, 8-10. 


1 John vi, 62. 
31, Peter iii, 22. 
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in reply to those who would deny his aposto- 
late; he had had a revelation of truth in hav- 
ing a vision of Christ. And still again, Saint 
John, the last of the twelve to be left on earth, 
in the lonely isle that is called Patmos, sent 
there by a wicked emperor ‘‘for the word of 
God and for the testimony of Jesus Christ,’’ 
saw the Lord in all his glory, standing in the 
midst of the golden candlesticks that repre- 
sented his Church; and he, who had leaned on 
the Lord’s breast at the Supper and whom the 
Lord had loved, when he saw him ‘‘ fell at his 
feet as dead.’ So from the ascended Christ 
there have come visions of his truth in all the 
ages, some to call and convince the ignorant 
and those that are out of the way, and some to 
cheer and encourage the saints; the former 
have learned to believe, the latter have had 
somewhat of the-rewards of faith. 

We need not ask where is that heaven, the 
plan of the revelation of God’s glory, the 
mercy seat for propitiation, to which our Lord 
passed from earth. It is enough to know that 
he, the God-Man, with his glorified body —a 
body spiritual, but none the less real—is in 
the place of highest honor in the universe of 
God. He has carried our nature, united to his 
divine nature, above that of angels and of all 
the heavenly host; he has presented his great 
sacrifice, the only true and efficacious sacrifice, 
to his Father who gave him to be the Redeemer 
and Savior of men; he has prayed for, and has 
obtained for us, the promised Spirit, and that 
Spirit has come to dwell among and in his peo- 
ple; he has become head over all things to his 
Church, the blessed company of all who be- 
lieve; he sits as king, ruling his willing subjects 
with love and bringing his enemies to acknowl. 
edge his rightful authority; he awaits the time 
wher he may return, when all things shall be 
subdued unto him, when, in actual fact, as now 
in possibility and gracious design, all things 
shall be gathered together in him, and when 
his Church, ‘‘not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing,’’ shall be presented to him as 
his Bride, and the faithful shall be called to the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 

The Lord ascended in triumph. Victor over 
sin and death, though victor after a hard strug- 
gle and by means of apparent defeat, he sits in 
glory; victor, he stands to help us; victor, he 
pleads our cause; victor, he awaits the time of 
his triumph. It would have been defeat if he 
had escaped the cross, if he had not risen from 
death, if he had remained on earth. It is a 
proof, did we but realize it, of the truth of his 
Gospel and of the reality of his work among 
men to-day, that we do not see him dwelling 
among us. We touch him, now that he has 
ascended, as we could not have touched him 
during the great forty days. The inspiration 
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and strength of all the Christian centuries has 
been the glorified Christ; the life of the Church, 
the life of each Christian disciple, has been the 
life of the ascended Lord; and each has borne 
witness to that which is, as we use the word, 
supernatural, and which yet is in most absolute 
harmony with all else that God has made or 
does. ‘‘ The things which are seen are tem- 
poral; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

Yet the Church and each of her members, 
though living a life of faith, based on and 
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nourished by love, is supported by hope of that 
which is yet to come, and which is to be the 
crown and perfection of all the Lord’s own 
work, all the work of his body, all that has 
been done by and through each of its mem- 
bers. There is still a manifestation to be made, 
and for it each faithful one waits, eagerly 
though patiently; ‘‘looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Savior Jesus Christ.”’ 

“Surely, I come quickly. Amen. Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.”’ 











JOUVENT, 








THE PALSIED MAN CURED. 


BOOK XIV. 


FROM THE OUTPOURING OF THE SPIRIT TO THE DEATH OF ST. PAUL. 


BY REV. J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ADVENT OF THE SPIRIT. 


which extend from the Ascension of 

our Lord to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (30-70 A. D.)—a time of surpassing interest 
as at once the close of the old dispensation and 
the opening of the new; the last years of the 
Temple, the first years of the Church. 

It was in the year 30 of our era— allowing 
for the four years of acknowledged error in 
the reckoning of the date of our Lord’s birth 
—that Messiah the Prince entered his capital 
as its King, and the Temple as its Lord. Had 
luz been received even at that eleventh hour, 
the fate of Jerusalem would have been averted, 
and from the Temple would have flowed the 
river of the water of life to gladden all the 
world. But the Lord of the Temple was de- 
spised and rejected, forced to turn his back 
upon the holy place, and to pronounce the 
word of doom, ‘‘Behold your house’’— my 
Father’s house no longer —‘‘is left unto you 
desolate.”’ 
humble upper room! became the birthplace of 
the Church. 

For forty years thé old Temple and the new 
Church will stand side by side —in the colos- 
sal pile, with all its great historic memories, 
death; in the little upper room, life, new life, 
with all its potency and promise. As the forty 
years roll by we shall see Judaism waxing old 
and ready to perish till it finally expires in 
blood and fire; and side by side with it we 
shall see the infant Church, full of life and 
promise, setting out from its manger-like 
birthplace to the conquest of the world for its 
Lord. 

The materials at our disposal are rich and 
valuable; for we have no less than nineteen 
separate documents which purport to be the 
literary product of the time, and which, after 
having been subjected to the fires of adverse 
criticism, are now more fully authenticated 
than ever. Besides the, three Synoptical Gos- 


ey period lies just within the forty years 
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Not the Temple, then, but the | 





pels, which we do not reckon in our enumera- 
tion because they deal exclusively with the 
preceding period, we have thirteen letters of 
Saint Paul, two of Saint Peter, one of Saint 
James the brother of our Lord, one of Saint 
Jude, the anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and, most important of all for our purpose, 
the historical book generally known as the 
Acts of the Apostles, all probably written 
within the limits of our period —the whole of 
the New Testament with the exception of the 
writings of Saint John. 

It would be out of place here to enter into 
the intricate discussions by which these con- 
clusions have been assailed on the one hand 
and supported on the other. We cannot say, 
indeed, that the question is closed in regard to 
all of them; but it is admitted on ail hands 
that the trend of recent investigations has 
been more and more toward the vindication of 
the antiquity and genuineness of the sacred 
books. As, however, the Acts of the Apostles 
is the authority on which we rely exclusively 
for the first five years, and mainly for the rest, 
it may be well to call attention to what we 
may speak of as its triumphant emergence 
from the fires of hostile criticism to which it 
in particular has been subjected. It is now 
nearly a century since Dr. Paulus of Jena be- 
gan the attack, and more than half a century 
since Ferdinand Christian Baur renewed it 
with a vigor, determination, and apparent suc- 
cess which seemed to many to put an end to 
the controversy, and to settle it forever that 
the Acts of the Apostles was no contemporary 
history, as had been supposed, but a compila- 
tion of the second century. THe was seconded 
and followed by many able coadjutors known 
as the Tiibingen School, who were regarded 
by many as the oracles of the age. But their 
conclusions are now discredited, and the very 
foundation on which they built them has given 
way. One position after another has been es- 
tablished, narrowing the margin of doubt more 


| and more till it has become almost certain that 
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we have in our chief historical book the work 
of a contemporary and, for a large portion 
of what he records, an eyewitness. There is, 
first, the certainty that the third Gospel and 
the book of the Acts are from the same hand. 
On this point even Renan, in his Introduction 
to ‘‘The Apostles” (X), says, ‘‘ This is 4 con- 
clusion which has never been seriously dis- 
puted.’? There is next the certainty that 
those sections in which the first person is 
used — the ‘‘we sections,’’? as they are called 
—are the work of an eyewitness. Further, 
the application of close criticism to the entire 
book has made it more and more apparent 
that it is all of a piece, so that the supposition 
of its being a late compilation in which the 
‘we’ sections were used as material has been 
effectually disposed of. Finally, recent inves- 
tigations have brought to light so many evi- 
dences of the author’s minute acquaintance 
with the history of the time, as, for instance, 
the perfect accuracy with which he uses the 
varied, ever variable designations of the local 
authorities, that it has become as certain as 
can be that it is the work of a contemporary. 
In this connection it is most interesting and 
reassuring to find in a recent great work this 
candid confession: ‘‘ For years, with much in- 
terest and zeal, but with little knowledge, I 
followed the critics and accepted their results; 
but after studying the questions on the spot 
found myself obliged completely to give up 
those theories of the late origin of the books 
of the New Testament which had thrown dis- 
credit on their authenticity. And this was 


especially the case with respect to the Acts of 


the Apostles.’’! 

We may, then, fairly conclude that in using 
the Acts of the Apostles as material for this 
history we are building on solid ground. It is 
true that there are still men of learning who 
doubt, but it will be found on examination 
that the grounds on which they doubt are not 
critical but dogmatic. 

It is the settled prejudice against the super- 
natural which determines the position they 
take. This is indeed openly acknowledged. 
Weizsdcker candidly acknowledges the trans- 
parency and apparent truthfulness of the nar- 
rative, and, in fact, is artless enough to caution 
his readers against being misled by this; as 
when, in speaking of the story of the early 
years he says, ‘‘the clearness of the narrative, 
with its well-rounded outline, is eminently 
adapted to influence us unduly in its favor.’’2 
But why unduly? Because of the many things 
in it which, he says, are ‘‘inconsistent with 
history.’’ Let these inconsistencies, with his- 

1Ramsay, “The Church in the Roman Empire,” 
Preface, p. viii. 

2 The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church,” p. 21, 
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tory be examined, and it will be found that 
the inconsistency is not with history but with 
the theory he starts with, namely, that there 
was no real resurrection of Jesus, and no real 
advent of the Spirit. Denying these great 
facts in limine, he, of course, finds the whole 
story full of inconsistencies and violent im- 
probabilities. It is fully admitted that the 
early history of the Church is such as cannot 
be accounted for, if God is left out of it; but 
why should God be left out? The marvelous 
growth of Christianity in the face of obstacles 
quite insurmountable by any movement merely 
human is a great fact in the history of the 
world which happily no sane man can possibly 
deny; and if the hand of God was in it, why 
attempt to discredit a story of its origin which 
not only fully and satisfactorily accounts for 
the great result, but is so straightforward and 
consistent with itself as to be, by the testimony 
of those who try to discredit it, ‘‘ eminently 
adapted to influence us unduly in its favor.” 
Once accept the great facts of the resurrection 
of Christ and the advent of the Spirit, and 
everything is accounted for; and, as we shall 
see from time to time as we proceed, we not 
only find the account given by our historian 
eminently natural, but the history itself is ever — 
furnishing new evidence to the reality of the 
great facts on which it is based. 

And this brings us to the great theme of the 
present chapter—the advent of the Spirit. 
‘“‘A body hast thou prepared me”? is the utter- 
ance of the Christ, which applies to this ad-. 
vent as well as to the former one. The num- 
ber of the names is about 120, and they are all 
with one accord in one place, a body of believ- 
ers waiting — waiting for the Spirit to animate 
the body and make it thrill with life. The 
one advent follows the other according to the 
principle, ‘‘first that which is natural, after- 
ward that which is spiritual’’; first the Word 
made flesh and dwelling among men, then the 
Word become Spirit and dwelling in his body, 
the Church. ‘‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth: so is everyone that is born 
of the Spirit.’ Listen! ‘‘Suddenly there 
came from heaven a sound ’’— not a blast, only 
a sound (‘‘thou hearest the sound thereof ’’)— 
‘‘as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled 
all the house where they were sitting.’’ The 
whole air of the upper room is electric with 
a Presence which now shows itself in a sud- 
den illumination, making on all who witness 
it the impression of tongues of fire alighting 
on each of them, as if at some mystic touch 
innumerable carbon points, all dull and luster- 
less till now, had sprung into flame and filled 
the place with light. The many branched 
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golden candlestick is now all aglow. How 
supremely fitting are the signs of this great 
Advent, this coming of God in Christ by his 
Spirit to give life and power to his body, the 
Church, sent forth with new fires of love to 
make known to every nation under heaven the 
word of the Gospel of peace ! 

“Thou canst not tell whence it cometh.” 
But are we not told that it was ‘‘from hea- 
ven’’? Yes; but what does that mean? Does 
it mean from some distant star, or from some 
“happy land, far, far away’’? Why should it? 
Had not Christ taught continually that ‘‘the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand’’? And was it 
not now nearer than ever? Let us not forget 
the words, ‘“‘ Lo, lam with you alway.’ This 
assurance of the Lord himself, given ere he 
returned to his Father, should forbid us think- 
ing of the Ascension in a geographical or astro- 
nomical sense. It was when still well in sight 
of his disciples that a cloud received him and 
veiled his transition to the realms of the un- 
seen. And, though when the cloud cleared 
“away he was no longer in their sight, he was 
with them still, nearer than ever. We have 
less difficulty in realizing this now that modern 
science has come to our help, taking the old 


meaning out of up and down, and telling us of 


an unseen universe which lies all about us now, 
of which the seen may be only a passing mani- 
festation; and not the man of science only but 
the poet teaches us the same lesson, confirming 
it out of his own consciousness, or rather out 
of the Universal Consciousness of which he is 
the exponent: 
“For ever am I conscious, moving here, 

That should I step a little space aside, 

I pass the boundary of some glorified 

Invisible domain —it lies so near! 

Yet nothing know we of that dim frontier 

Which each must cross, whatever fate betide, 

To reach the heavenly cities where abide 

(fhus Sorrow whispers) those that are most dear, 

Now all transfigured in celestial light! pede | 

As the Ascension was not necessarily a going 
up, so the outpouring of the Spirit was not 
properly a coming down. We speak of the 
falling of the dew, but dew does not fall. It is 
ever diffused unseen through all the air; but 
when the necessary conditions are present it 
is disengaged, and on each grass blade there 
gleams a diamond. So was it when, through 
prayer and waiting upon God throughout the 
ten days, the conditions were prepared, -and 
presently there appeared, not dewdrops but 
firedrops upon each one of them. Whence 
came this firedew? From heaven, no doubt; 
from the heaven which ‘‘lies about us in our 
infancy ’’ and is never far from us, though we 
may be far from it, and which, though the con- 
sciousness of it may be quite lost, can be re- 


1Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
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stored, is restored, to those who receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child —out of that 
heaven the Spirit came to them, comes to us, 
in fulfillment of the old promise, ‘‘I will be as 
the dew unto Israel.’ 

Have we here the dreaded supernatural? 
We do not insist on the term. If the defini- 
tion of ‘‘nature”’ is made so large as to embrace 
the spirit world and all its phenomena, in- 
cluding the action of him who is the Father of 
our spirits, then we are not anxious to insist on 
anything being supernatural. But if nature be 
understood to mean physical nature, then as- 
suredly we have here that which is above and 
beyond it. The Spirit of God has been at work 
in the world from the beginning, so that there 
is no breach of continuity; but a new cycle 
of his working is opening out, so that new 
and strange phenomena may be reasonably 
expected. 

To one who knew nothing of electricity the 
flashes which mark the passing of the current 
at particular points would seem a portent. So, 
also, to the man who knows nothing of the 
electricity of the unseen universe all spiritual 
phenomena must seem portentous and incred- 
ible, and most incredible of all, perhaps, the 
outward signs by which on the great day of 
Pentecost their reinforcement was announced; 
but to the man who realizes that this heavenly 
electricity was beginning to manifest itself 
under the new conditions, as never before, it 
will seem most natural that there should have 
been such outward signs, and quite appropriate 
that the new spiritual power should show itself 
in the minds as well as in the hearts of those 
who received it, endowing them with the 
strange ability to express their thoughts in 
the tongues of the diverse peoples then gath- 
ered in Jerusalem. 

The new era is a distinct advance on all that 
has gone before. The ddvent of the Spirit 
takes us a step higher in the evolution of the 
kingdom. This is evident on the principle 
already referred to, ‘‘first that which is natu- 
ral, afterward that which is spiritual’’; and it 
is distinctly acknowledged by our Lord him- 
self when, on the eve of his departure, he says, 
“Tt is expedient for you that I go away: for if 
I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you.’? We have seen that the Ascension 
was not geographical or astronomical; but a 
real ascension it was; it was a stepping up 
from the plane of the natural to the plane of 
the spiritual. It is in the full consciousness 
of this advance that the apostle says, even 
‘though we have known Christ after the flesh, 
yet now henceforth know we him no more.’’ 
It is a great thing that God should speak to 
the Fathers by the prophets; a much greater 
that in the last days he should speak to men in 
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his Son, but the greatest of all that he should 
dwell in them by his Spirit. It is the same 
Spirit who in creation brooded over the face of 
the deep, who moved holy men. of old to speak 
the oracles of God, who dwelt in the human 
nature of Jesus of Nazareth; but now he comes, 
in all the fullness and tenderness of the com- 
pleted revelation of God in Christ, to dwell in 
all who will receive him. In the Old Testa- 
ment times there was, as it were, a sprinkling; 
now it is to be a pouring: in the time of the 
Incarnation the Spirit descended upon One;! 
now it isto be upon all, on men and women, on 
masters and slaves, on Jews and Gentiles, on 
young and old, in fulfillment of the ancient 
oracle, ‘‘I will pour out my Spirit on all flesh.”’ 





BIRTH OF THE INFANT CHURCH. : 


“Thou canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth.”” Not one of the hundred 
and twenty could tell. Not one of them could 
in the dimmest way forecast the issues in the 
years and centuries to follow. They were con- 
scious of new life and power which they knew 
to be from God; and, accordingly surrendering 
themselves to the heavenly impulse, they weut 
forth in their Master’s name, though like Abra- 
ham not knowing whither, to tell his story, to 
bear witness to his resurrection, to proclaim 
repentance and forgiveness of sins, to persuade 
men everywhere to press into the kingdom of 
heaven, brought now within the reach of all. 
How they fare in their new endeavor the sequel 
will declare. 


CHAPTER IT: 
THE INFANT CHURCH. 


HE Church was born, not made. It was 
no mere society or association into 
which men organized themselves for 

religious purposes. Like him from whom it 
sprang, it was born from above, ‘‘ born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.’ The advent of the 
Spirit was the birth of the Church. 

For we must not confound the Church, as 
many do, with the kingdom of God or of 
heaven, of which Christ had so much to say 
in the days of his flesh. The work of Christ 
was not so much to set up the kingdom of God 
as to proclaim it; to tell how near it was if men 
would only lift up eyes of faith and look, how 
gracious a welcome it had for all who would 
only come to the gate and knock. The Church, 
on the other hand, though a divine institution, 
was still an institution — something which had 
to be begun, to be instituted, to have its foun- 
dations laid, and then to be built. The work 
of Christ on earth in relation to the Church 
was this laying of the foundation, the prepara- 
tion for its advent. Hence it is that we hear 
so very little of it in these early days. He does 
not even mention it till he is within sight of 
the end, when at Caesarea Philippi he begins to 
tell his disciples of his approaching death. 
And what he says of it seems expressly in- 
tended to keep them from supposing that it 
is already in existence, ‘‘ Upon this rock I will 
build my church,.’’? ‘The 120 in the upper room 
retained still the familiar designation by which 
they were known throughout the earthly min- 
istry of Christ. They were his disciples. They 
formed a school, the school of Christ. Not till 
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the great day of Pentecost, when for the first 
time they were fully possessed by his Spirit, 
did they become members of Christ, ‘‘ His 
body the Church,’’ the relation of which to 


“the kingdom may be put in this way, that it - 


is a body set apart .to seek first the kingdom of 
God, to pray and work for its coming, and to 
be the custodian of its keys. 

From all this it is evident that what consti- 
tutes the Church is the presence and indwell- 
ing of the Spirit. ‘‘If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’’ In the 
same way, and for the same reason, if any reli- 
gious body have not the Spirit of Christ, it is 
none of his. It is not a question of orders or 
of ordinances; it is a question of the presence 
or absence of the Holy Spirit. The venerable 
Church Father, Irenzeus, expresses it admira- 
bly in the memorable and oft-quoted sentence: 
‘“Where the Church is, there is the Spirit of 
God; and where the Spirit of God is, there is 
the Church and every kind of grace.” 

The infant Church, thus born of the Spirit, 
at once begins to show signs of life. First it 
finds its voice? ‘‘They began to speak with 
other tongues as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance; and presently little knots of people gath- 
ered round the different speakers, here a group 
of Parthians, there a band of Medes, beyond a 
company of Elamites, farther on other nation- 
alities, all marveling greatly because, as they 
put it, ‘‘ we do hear them speak in our tongues 
the wonderful works of God.’? As the crowd 
increases, the groups become pressed together 
into a great concourse, and this calls out the 
natural leader of the hundred and twenty, the 
Apostle Peter, who lifts up his voice, and, prob- 
ably in the Greek tongue, since that would be 


THE SERMON OF PETER ON PENTECOST. 


fairly understood by all, preaches the first 
Christian sermon, giving forth for the first time 
the Church’s message to the world. 

It is a new message; but it does not set aside 
the old. Christ had come not to destroy but 
to fulfill, and accordingly his apostle begins by 
making it plain that he is no apostle of revolu- 
tion, that evolution rather is the word, for he 
shows how all this was done that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet: 
“‘And it shall be in the last days, saith God, I 
will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh.’’ 
This is a feature of the Gospel of Christ which 
ought never to be forgotten. It was not for- 
gotten by the Apostle Paul, when, in preaching 
to the Athenians he quoted and confirmed the 
teaching of one of their own poets. Nor should 
it be forgotten in these days when the treasures 
of ancient wisdom are so faithfully and dili- 
gently explored. Let us rejoice in all the 
‘broken lights’? of other faiths, the stars in 
the night which heralded the rising of the Sun 
of Righteousness. 

While the message of the new Church is set 
in no antagonism to any words of the wise, it 
is something over and above them all. It is 
no. new philosophy. It is no fresh ritual. It 
is a testimony to the Christ of God and to his 
great kingdom which embraces all. Having 
shown its connection with the revelation of the 
past, the apostle proceeds to his great theme. 
He begins with the name of Jesus, not hesitat- 
ing to speak of him as the Man of Nazareth, 
and then leads up his hearers step by step to 
the great conclusion, ‘‘ Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know assuredly that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, 
both Lord and Christ.”’ 

It seemed a word of doom. ‘‘ Whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ!’’ ‘‘ Then our 
enemy is on the throne. He has all power in 
heaven and on earth. Men and brethren, what 
_ shall we do?”? Not your enemy, but your 
Savior. It is the Prince of Peace, the King of 
Love, who sits upon the throne. This is the 
kingdom he preached and now has opened. 
Here are its keys: ‘‘Repent ye, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of your sins; and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 

No wonder hard hearts were melted that day; 
and no wonder that the same great story of 
love divine should continue to melt hard hearts 
century after century, age after age, from then 
till now! ‘The extension of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost to the multitude of new disciples 
meant, of course, the enlarging of the Church; 
for, as we have seen, where the spirit is, there 
is the Church. So there were added to them 
about three thousand souls— not far from the 
Master’s thirtyfold, in a single day. The fire 
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symbol, however, is not repeated. This has 
marked the advent of the Spirit; but now that 
he is here, to abide with the Church forever, 
the old water symbol becomes the standing 
ordinance, according to the Master’s word: 
‘*Go ye and make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

It is an old sign put to a new use; and yet 
not wholly new, for it still keeps the old refer- 
ence to repentance and the remission of sins 
which it had under the ministry of John. But, 
as water is a familiar symbol of the Spirit, it 
may well embrace the new gift of the Holy 
Ghost, now poured out in fulfillment of ancient 
prophecy. 

There have been and still are controversies 
as to the outward rite. These may have their 
own importance; but they need not detain us 
in this hasty sketch. The mind is carried on 
at once to the great realities, ‘‘the remission of 
sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost.’? That the 
rite had now the double reference is plain not 
only from the story of the infant Church, but 
from the rebaptism, as recorded in the nine- 
teenth chapter of the Acts, of those disciples at 
Ephesus who had not heard of the gift of the 
Spirit. They had already been baptized into 
the remission of sins (the baptism of John), but 
they were now baptized in the name of Jesus 
and, at the same time receiving the Holy 
Ghost, were incorporated into the Church of 
Christ. 

So far, we see how the Church became en- 
larged by additions from without. By the 
delivery of her message she persuaded large 
numbers of the hearers to accept Christ as 
their Savior and King, and then received them 
into the Church by the rite of baptism. We 
are next permitted to see how she maintained 
and developed life within herself: ‘And they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and 
the prayers.’? In this brief statement we have 
some insight into the ordinances of the Church, 
by which she sought to edification of her own 


members. There is, first, the /eaching of the 
apostles. This was distinct from the message 


to the world. It had, indeed, a separate place 
in the great commission: ‘Go ye and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ’’—so far the commission has 
been already followed, but it does not end here; 
the next thing is ‘‘teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.”’ 
The proclamation of the message to lead men 
to repentance and acceptance of Christ as their 
Savior and King is one thing; the instruction 
of those within the Church is another. In 
modern preaching the two are more or less 
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intermingled, but they should not be con- 
founded. ‘There is a striking instance of igno- 
rance on this point in Selden’s ‘‘ Table Talk,” 
where, in attempting to show the uselessness of 
sermons in a Christian country, like England, 
he says that the object of preaching is ‘‘to tell 
the news of Christ’s coming into the world, 
and when that is done, or where it is known 
already, the preacher’s work is done.” As if 
the mere knowing that Christ has come into 
the world made people Christians, and not 
only so, but Christians so very good and strong 
that they could be left without any help, or 
guidance, or provision for the daily need! The 
apostles knew better. The great proclamation 
of the Gospel on the day of Pentecost had 
brought to Christ 3,000 souls, but well they 
knew that the work was just beginning, that 
the lambs must be fed, the sheep tended. _ 

The prominence giyen to fellowship, which 
occupies the place next to teaching, shows that 
in the early days much was made of the mutual 
help which the members of the Church can 
give to one another in spiritual things. There 
was not only a receiving from the apostles but 
asharing with one another. Then the ordinary 
intercourse of life was lifted to a higher plane 
and hallowed by ‘“‘the breaking of bread,’ 
which recalled the time when the Lord and 
his disciples used to sit at the same table, and 
especially that night on which he was _ be- 
trayed, when he instituted the sacred rite of 
the Supper and asked his disciples to do this 
in remembrance of him. The ‘‘frayers,’’ with 
which the simple enumeration closes, included, 
beyond doubt, praise as well, all the worship of 
the Church, that which she offers to her Lord; 
for she is privileged not only to hear but to 
speak, not only to receive but to give. Allis 
simple, natural, beautiful. There is no elabo- 
rate service, no gorgeous ritual, in this golden 
age of the Church’s history. 

That it was a golden age, indeed, is made still 
more apparent as we follow the sketch which 
gives us next a glimpse of the life of the Church 
—full of the soft sunlight of the dawn. Love 
is the presiding angel. Very fervent is their 
love to one another. ‘All that believed were 
together.’? There was true unity. Not that 
we are to suppose there was no difference of 
opinion. We read that ‘ the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and soul’’;! 
which is happily quite possible even among 
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CHARITY OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


those who are far from being of one mind. 
They were a true brotherhood —not in spirit 
alone, for they made it their care to see that 
none of their number should lack the things 
needful for the body. There were rich and 
poor among them, but the rich reckoned not 
their wealth their own; they counted it a trust, 
and some of them gave it up to provide for 
those that lacked —a notable and noble exam- 
ple of true generosity; for there was no legis- 
lation, and no thought of it; there was no 
compulsion whatever; it was the spontaneous 
outcome of brotherly love. The working of this 
Christian love solved, for a time at least, the 
problem of poverty in the Jerusalem Church; 
and if it only pervaded society as it then per- 
vaded the Church, it would solve the gigantic 
problem of modern poverty; not by bringing 
about an artificial equality, which was not even 
aimed at in the early Church, but by insuring 
that no one should lack. Law may help to re- 
duce inequalities; but only love —love every- 
where diffused, as we believe it will be some 
time—can bring us the kingdom of heaven. 
Not only was there fervent love to one an- 
other, but large-hearted charity to their breth- 
ren of the old faith, also. They continued 
‘‘steadfastly with one accord in the Temple.’’ 
Afterall that had happened, it would have been 
only human nature to turn their backs on the 
Temple, and never cross its threshold again. 
And had they entertained the modern notion 
of many narrow-minded people that they could 
not worship with those from whom they dif- 
fered in opinion, they would have found it im- 
possible to join in any of the Temple services. 
But ‘‘ love suffereth long and is kind; 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things ’’;1 so they were able still to worship 
day by day in the Temple. And as love ruled 
their life, joy pervaded it, ‘‘ breaking bread at 
home, they did take their food with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God, and hav- 
ing favor with all the people’’?—a beautiful 
picture. It was the time of the Church’s child 
innocence. Heaven lay about her in her in- 
fancy. And we do not wonder that, with a 
messsage so clear and strong, with a worship 
so pure and simple, with a life so loving-and so 
joyous, ‘the Lord added to them day by day 
those that were being saved.’’3 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
HER WORK AND WARFARE. 


HE absence of dates in our sole authority 
for the earliest years of the Church’s 
history is apt to mislead those who, 

failing to read between the lines, assume that 
the story is continuous. The fact is that the 
Acts of the Apostles is not so much a history 
as a book of days and of men—of great days 
and great men. After a slight introductory 
sketch of the forty-nine days preceding, there 
is a full account of the fiftieth day, the great 
day of the Advent of the Spirit, concluding 
with a picture of the infant Church, of which 
the Advent was the constitution. Immediately 
following this we have the story of another 
great day! with what came to pass on the mor- 
row;” and then, after a few lines of general de- 
scription, we have the story in full of the fate 
of Ananias and Sapphira — a very sad day; and 
so we are carried on by leaps and bounds as it 
were, from milestone to milestone, till we reach 
the conversion of Saint Paul, by which time we 
discover that we have traversed a period of 
nearly five years, though all we really have 
of it is a clear and full view of five or six speci- 
men days. We may regret that for the rest we 
have only such general statements as ‘‘ they 
continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship,’’? ‘‘the Lord added to the 
Church daily,’’ ‘‘ great grace was upon them 
all’’; but it is plain that, unless the record had 
been extended to such dimensions as would 
have unfitted it for a place in the sacred Canon, 
it was far better to give a few vivid glimpses 
such as we have, setting the actors in full light, 
than to attempt to give the entire course of 
events in what must inevitably have been a dry 
and meager summary. 

We may assume, then, that after the great 
- day of Pentecost closing with such a marvelous 
accession to the membership of the newborn 
Church, there was a time of quiet growth, dur- 
ing which the new converts, continuing stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, 
would be in course of preparation for aggres- 
sive work; and if we picture to ourselves what 
it must have been to deal with such a multi- 
tude of people, what organizing into classes 
would be necessary, and selection of leaders, 
and planning of courses of instruction, and ar- 
rangements for meetings, we can see how fully 
all the talents, not of the apostles only, but of 
all the original 120, would be in requisition. 
All this, however, is left to the imagination. 
It is read between the lines of the single verse 
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which follows the mention of the number 
added to the Church the very first day. 

Objections have been raised to the probabil- 
ity that the Church was allowed thus quickly 
to gather strength after the provocation which 
the events of Pentecost must have given to the 
authorities; but all is explained by the natural 
awe awakened in the minds of the priests and 
rulers by the tokens of a presence and a power 
which they could not but suspect at least to be 
of God. ‘‘ Fear came upon every soul.”’ 

Under the shadow of this fear there may 
have been occasional opportunites for public 
preaching by the apostles during these months 
of comparative seclusion; but it seems more 
likely that the Church went quietly on its way, 
worshiping as before in the Temple, and in 
addition holding its own services in larger or 
smaller groups as was found convenient or pos- 
sible, living the new, glad and simple life, with- 
out ostentation and with much loving kindness 
and charity, so that they not only edified one 
another, but attracted those without — not in 
crowds any longer, but one by one as oppor- 
tunities were afforded in the intercourse of 
daily life. The question ‘“ Wilt thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?” was still 
unanswered; but they were content to wait for 
the guidance of the Spirit before taking any 
very decided-step. They did not wait in vain; 
for in course of time there came a day when 
Peter and John could not but lift up their 
voices in the most public place of concourse. 
They had been going up to the Temple at 
the usual time of-afternoon worship. As they 
passed the gate Beautiful their attention was 
called to a poor cripple, whom they had, no 
doubt, seen many times before; for, lame from 
his birth, he had been carried every day by his 
friends to the same spot; but some impulse, 
which possibly they did not understand at the 
time, though afterward they would recognize 
it to have been of the Spirit, led them to stop. 
They had nothing to put into the outstretched 
hand; but there was something in his eyes 
that day which appealed to the Christ heart in 
them; so ‘‘ Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, 
with John, said, Look on us.” 

There is no reason to suppose that the apos- 
tles had power to heal every cripple they met; 
all was under the direction of the Spirit of 
Christ. It is still the same Jesus who, in the 
days of his flesh, made it his care to see that 
the patient’s heart was open to God in the ex- 
ercise of some degree of faith, before he would 
undertake his cure. If the Master’s, healing 
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was so conditioned, much more may we as- 
sume a similar limitation in the servants’. 
Hence this scrutinizing glance, this reading of 
the man’s soul, before the name of Christ 
could be invoked to work his cure. We may 


well believe that the poor cripple had some — 


knowledge of Christ and some rudimentary 
faith in him. He must have often seen him 
during the last four years, often heard his 
voice, perhaps knew of his healing in the 
Temple some of the lame and the blind;! and 
who knows what thoughts would often pass 
through his mind as he lay there day by day, 
and heard something of the story of Pentecost 
and caught some flying echoes of the apostles’ 
witness to the resurrection of Jesus? 

Is it unlikely that this very morning some 
disciple had talked to him, and, told him that 
the Spirit of Christ was in his people and espe- 
cially in his apostles? Might not this explain 
the wistful look which fascinated the two as 
they passed by? True, he only asked an alms; 
but this had been so long the summit of his 
daily ambition that it is not to be wondered at, 
even if vague thoughts of the love and power 
of Christ and of his apostles were stirring in 
his soul, that he should find it difficult to imag- 
ine anything better than the best he had known 
these forty years. But whether or not there 
was anything deeper in these eyes than found 
expression on his tongue, the apostle, after a 
few moments of earnest scrutiny, during which 
there would rise a fervent prayer to the risen 
Christ to give the needed guidance, spoke the 
word of power: ‘‘Silver and gold have I none; 
but what I have, that give I thee. In the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.’?? 

To encourage him, and help him to realize 
that this was no mockery of his weakness, but 
a genuine summons to new life, the apostle 
“‘took him by the right hand, and raised him 
up: and immediately his feet and his ankle. 
bones received strength. And leaping up, he 
stood, and began to walk; and he entered with 
them into the Temple, walking, and leaping, 
and praising God,” 

Why is this work of healing told in such de- 
tail and given the place of prominence it holds 
in the record? Not merely as a seal of apos- 
tolic authority —though nothing could have 
served this purpose better; for the man on 
whom the cure was wrought was well known 
as a cripple all his life, so that there could be 
no mistake about it, especially as it was done in 
the full light of day, and in presence of a mul- 
titude of people, and was afterward canvassed 
in the highest court of the realm, composed of 
men who had every motive to cast doubt on it, 
had that been possible. It was a sign of the 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 


kingdom of heaven, a representation in the 
realm of the physical of what the work of the 
Church was to be in the realm of the Spirit. 
The pentecostal sign had shown what her equip- 
ment was to be, what the weapon by which she 
was to achieve her victories—the tongue of 
fire; this later sign was to show what her work 
would be, what the nature of the victories she 
was to win. To teach and to heal—these were 
the great functions of the Church. The tongue 
of fire was the symbol of the teaching power; 
this miracle was a symbol of the power to heal. 
The Church of Christ was to be no mere in- 
structor of the world; she must be its physician, 
too; the Sun of Righteousness had risen, not 
with light only, but with healing in his wings. 

That it was only a sign, not a specimen, is 
made clear first by the use the apostles made of 
it in the discourse which follows, and then by 
the fact that all through the subsequent his- 
tory the stress is laid on forgiveness of sinsand 
the gift of. eternal life. Christ himself had 
made it clear that the works of healing which 
he wrought were but signs of a higher healing 
needed in the realm of the Spirit: ‘‘ that ye 
may know that the Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins (then saith he to the sick 
of the palsy), Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
go unto thy house.’’! As these were the days 
of the Word made flesh, the giving of such 
signs was a characteristic feature of his minis- 
try, and the prominence of the curing of bodily 
disease was kept up throughout his whole 
earthly life; but there is not the same promi- 
nence given to the healing of disease by the 
apostles. The Word made flesh has now be- 
come Spirit; and accordingly the ministry is 
lifted up to the plane of the Spiritual — not 
suddenty, that is not the method of the divine 
procedure, but by a natural evolution, the > 
physical receding, the spiritual advancing. 
There is no breach of continuity either in the 
doing or in the teaching, though in both there 
is this development into the spiritual, which 
our Lord himself forecast in these remarkable 
and too-little heeded words of his: ‘“‘ Greater . 
works than these shall ye do, because I go to 
my Father.’ It is only in the early part of 
the history, the time of transition from one 
period to the other, that we find anything like 
the same stress laid on works of healing as 
throughout the Gospels. 

There are those in our day who appeal to 
these cures of bodily disease as a reason why 
the Church of Christ should have little or noth- 
ing to say about sin and salvation, and give all 
its attention to relieving the sufferings of the 
poor, and the lame, and the halt, and the blind. 
This ought by all means to be done according 
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to ability and opportunity, but never so as to 
leave the other undone. The special work of 
Christ, the work to which above all he calls his 
Church, is to deal with the heart and con- 
science, to preach a salvation which not the 
poverty-stricken alone require, but all ranks 
and conditions of men. So the apostle, in the 
discourse which follows, addressed himself not 
to a class, but to the ‘‘men of Israel’’; and, 
delivered as it was in the Temple at the hour of 
prayer and in a place of such resort as the porch 
of Solomon, the audience would include the 
élite of Jerusalem. To these men of Israel he 
preached not a Gospel’ for the cure of other 
people’s bodies, but for the healing of their own 
souls, awakening their slumbering consciences 
by reminding them how they had treated the 
Christ of God, how they had denied the Holy 
and Righteous One and put to death the Prince 
of Life, and then summoning them to repent: 
“Repent ye therefore, and turn again, that 
your sins may be blotted out, that so there may 
come seasons of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord.’ How spiritual it all is—not 
ankle-bones strengthened any longer, but sins 
forgiven and the presence of the Lord! 

Such is the work of the Church under the 
dispensation of, the Spirit—a work which can- 
not be accomplished without war. Had the 
alleviation of suffering been all she undertook 
to do, she might have had peace; but when 
she made it her great endeavor to summon 
men to repentance and new life, she must needs 
count upon her work becoming warfare. So in 
fact it proved; for while the apostles were try- 
ing to convince their audience that the true 
blessing of Israel, which according to the an- 
cient covenant made with their fathers was to 
come to them first, and then through them to 
all the nations of the earth, was to be realized 
in the Spiritual sphere, ‘‘in turning away every 
one of you from your iniquities,’’ they were 
rudely interrupted by a band of Temple offi- 
cials, who came upon them, carried them off, 
and ‘‘put them in ward unto the morrow’? — 
an ending of the day not fitted to raise their 
spirits, especially as they had then no means 
of knowing, what afterward appeared, that 
“many of them that heard the Word believed,”’ 
so that with the additions which had been 
made day by day since Pentecost, ‘‘ the number 
of the men came to be about five thousand.’”’ 

Had the apostles been the same men they 
were in the old days, this would probably have 
been the end of their witness. A night in 
prison, with the prospect of appearing next 
day before the dreaded court of the Sanhedrim, 
was not likely to have a bracing effect on one 
who, when his Master had been arraigned a 
few months before, had denied him in the most 
cowardly and shameful manner. But the old 





PREACHING AND IMPRISONMENT OF PETER. 


Simon and the new Peter are very different 
men. The old Simon has been crucified with 
Christ; nevertheless he lives, a new Peter, and 
yet not Peter, but Christ liveth in him. The 
Spirit of the Master now animates the servant; 
the effect of which is that it is not he who 
quails before the judges, but they who quail 
before him. As we read we realize that it is 
not Christ who has gone and Peter who is 
there; it is Peter who has gone, and Christ 
who is there. Well may he keep using that 
Name —it is no mere name, it is the very spirit 
of the man. The proof of the reality of the 
pentecostal advent is renewed in every para- 
graph. As the cure of the lame man reads like 
another chapter of the Gospel, the trial before 
the Sanhedrim reads like a new trial of the 
Christ. We are told that Peter, as he answered 
the question of the Sanhedrim, was filled with 
the Holy Ghost, but it really was not necessary 
to tell it; it shines out in every sentence of that 
wonderful address. It has such a rare combi- 
nation of qualities as irresistibly to suggest 
that a greater than Peter is here, even he who 
gave the promise: ‘‘ When they deliver you up 
be not anxious how or what ye shall speak; 
for it shall be given you in that hour what ye 
shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in 
you.”’ 

Observe how dignified and respectful is the 
style of address as it opens, with only a deli- 
cate touch’ of irony in the reference to their 
being examined for the good deed done to the 
impotent man; the plainness and fullness of the 
answer given to the question, while the oppor- 
tunity is not lost of giving the answer in such 
a way as to produce conviction of sin; the apt- 
ness of the quotation! and the dexterity in seiz- 
ing the opportunity of preaching the gospel of 
salvation through the same Name in which the 
good deed to the impotent man has been done 
—think of all this accomplished, and accom- 
plished so perfectly, within the compass of a 
brief answer to the council’s question !? 

The court itself had an instinctive feeling 
that a greater than Peter and John was some- 
hoW responsible for it; for ‘‘when they beheld 
the boldness of Peter and John, and had per- 
ceived that they were unlearned and ignorant 
men, they marveled; and they took knowledge 
of them, that they had been with Jesus.” 

Nonplussed and helpless, they rid themselves 
of the inconvenient presence of their prisoners 
and conferred among themselves: ‘‘ What shall 
we do?’’ Weare reminded of the question so 
many asked at the close of the pentecostal 
sermon; yet what a difference! Then it was, 
What shall we do to be saved? Now it is, 


1Acts iv, 11 (Revised Version), 
2See whole address, Acts iv, 8-12 (Revised Version), 


: PETER BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM. 


What shall we do with these men? How shall 
we get rid of them, and their troublesome mes- 
sage? They cannot think of anything better 
than to charge their prisoners with threats 
that they speak henceforth to no man in this 
Name — which only gives occasion for another 
word of respectful but firm defiance, which has 
ever since rung like a clarion in the sacred 
cause of religious liberty: ‘‘Whether it be 
right in the sight of God, to harken unto you 
rather than unto God, judge ye: for we cannot 
but speak the things which we saw and heard.” 
Before these unfaltering words, their accusers 
faltered, and, completely baffled, weakly re- 
peated the same futile threat and let them go. 

The record of the two eventful days closes 
with an exquisite glimpse of the apostles in 
their own company, a picture of the early 
Church in prayer. After the storm and stress 
of the day, it is light at evening time. The 
clouds have not dispersed, but they are broken, 
and the sun is tinging them with glory. We 
are permitted not only to look in upon the 
company but to listen, for the importance of 
the occasion is marked by a report of the prin- 
cipal prayer. It is the first recorded prayer of 
the Christian Church, and how wonderful it is! 
No infant lispings are these, no rude begin- 
nings of the language of devotion, to be de- 
veloped in course of time to something high 
and noble. ‘‘Unlearned and ignorant men” 
are they? Strange how little it shows in what 
they say either to men or to God! Whether 
you regard its substance or its form, the prayer 
is a marvel. How lofty in its adoration, how 
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penetrating in its use of Scripture, how calm in 
its trust, how utterly unselfish in its spirit, how 
definite in its requests, how confident in its 
outlook on the troubled future !! 

We have spoken of this scene as a picture; it 
is more: it is an object-lesson for the Church on 
the secret of power for her work and warfare. 
Though the Spirit abides with the Church for- 
ever, it is only through prayer that his grace 
and power can be realized. The promise, ‘‘Ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you,” had been gloriously ful- 
filled, as the events of the two days had abund- 
antly proved; but the power, coming at first in 
answer to earnest and united prayer, can abide 
with them only on the same condition; and ac- 
cordingly, though beyond doubt they would 
recount the events of the day and make them 
the occasion of thanksgiving to God, it is not 
this which gives tone to the gathering. For- 
getting the things which are behind, they are 
reaching forth to those which are before. Pre- 
suming not at all on the courage which has 
brought them forth triumphant from their first 
encounter with the enemy, they pray that in 
the coming time they may have strength to 
speak the Word with all boldness; and, with- 
out assuming that the work of cure which 
came so easy to them the day before would 
necessarily be repeated when the need should 
next arise, they plead that still the Lord will 
stretch forth his, hands to heal. It is in this 
abiding spirit of prayerfulness that we read the 
secret of the early Church’s power, both in her 
work and in her warfare. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HER MOST FORMIDABLE FOE. 


The divine element in the Church has 

for the time quite over-borne the human, 
so much so that, if we were reading the history 
for the first time, we might almost hope that 
the second body of Christ would be as pure as 
the first, that as he himself, though tempted in 
all points, was yet without sin, so might the 
Church in like manner prove immaculate. But 
it was not so to be. Human nature will be 
much in evidence in the Church’s history; so 
we must not be disappointed to find that the 
innocence of the early days, like the innocence 
of childhood, is soon lost amid the rude ways 
of the world; that the first baptism of the 
Spirit is like the springtide of the spiritual life 
in many an ardent soul, carrying everything 
before it for a time, submerging old lusts, 
filling every creek and bay with its glorious 
fullness and so leading the new convert to en- 


S° far the Spirit has been all and in all. 





tertain high hopes for the future, which must 
all too soon suffer abatement by sad experi- 
ence in facing the stern realities of the battle 
of life. 

One feels the change from ‘‘the former trea- 
tise,’’ the discouraging difference between the 
life of Christ and the life of the Church. His 
path was ‘like the shining light that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day’’; hers was 
to be through many a dark valley of the shadow 
and by many a long and tedious circuit. He 
could look the world in the face, with the de- 
fiant challenge: ‘‘ Which of you convinceth 
me of sin?’? She must often hide her face 
in shame, with the humiliating confession: 
‘Which of the commandments have I not 
broken ?”’ But the Lord has never cast off his 
people. His promise was that the Spirit should 


1See Acts iv, 24-30. 
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abide with the Church forever, and it has been 
kept through all her wanderings. The ‘‘ Holy 
Catholic Church’’ has never been altogether a 
misnomer, for even in the darkest hour the 
Spirit of holiness has not been aksent from the 
remnant of his people. Holiness has always 
been the Church’s ideal even when the actual 
was at the greatest distance from it, and in 
days when apostasy seemed well-nigh universal 
there have been at least the ‘‘ seven thousand 

which have not bowed uuto Baal,’’ 
and among them true saints of God shining 
like stars in the dark night. 

The early records of the Church are happily 
true to life on the human as well as on the 
divine side. It is often painful enough to read 
the honest pages of the Acts and the Epistles, 
telling us how soon and with what dark success 
the serpent stole into the Church’s paradise; 
how among those who were of one heart and 
one soul there sprang up noxious weeds of dis- 
content and irritation, and that, too, in connec- 
tion with the distribution of those very charity 
funds, the contribution of which had been the 
high-water mark of her early love and brother- 
hood; how differences of opinion and practice 
led to long and painful controversies; how the 
apostles themselves did not always agree and 
sometimes could not even work together, ‘‘ the 
contention was so sharp between them ”’; how 
in the different churches there were factions 
here, false doctrines there, at times grave and 
serious abuses even in the holiest things, and 
not infrequently shameful relapses into the old 
heathen vices from which the converts had 
been redeemed. 

All this is sad enough; and yet how reassur- 
ing to read of it in the canonical Scriptures ! 
for if we had seen there only the ideal Church, 
we might have despaired of the actual Church 
as we traced its history down the ages and as 
we see it now. Had we been permitted to see 
in the inspired page only the heaven which lay 
about her in her infancy, we could not have 
recognized her in the stress of the conflict 
with ‘‘the gates of hell.” It was in foresight 
of these terrible times that the Founder of the 
Church spoke the word which has given fresh 
courage to the faithful when there was nothing 
else to cling to, ‘the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it’’; but it helps us the more to 
stand in the evil day, and to possess our souls 
in patience and in hope, that we are permitted 
to see the same conflict with the terrible forces 
of evil become: acute and anxious while yet the 
apostles were leading the army of the Lord. 

But while we are encouraged not to despair, 
we are warned not to presume. ‘That there 
will be tares among the wheat is a fact with 
which we must reckon, but we may not, there- 
fore, think lightly of the enemy who sows 
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them. ‘‘ Offenses must needs come; but woe to 
that man through whom the offense cometh!” 
Familiar as sin is, and inevitable as is its pres- 
ence in the Church in the time of her proba- 
tion, it remains ever that ahominable thing 
which God hates; and it is to impress this 
upon the conscience of the Church as with an 
iron pen and as with lead in the rock forever, 
that the first recorded sin, that of Ananias and 
Sapphira, is branded with a signal act of 
vengeance.! 

‘““The soul that sinneth it shall die’’ was 
written on the entrance of sin into the world; 
it is written again in letters of flame on the 
entrance of sin into the Church. This seems 
to be the true explanation of the altogether 
exceptional act of judgment. There have been 
many worse sinners in the Church than Ananias 
and Sapphira whom God has suffered not only 
to live but to flourish. Weare not, therefore, 
to look for the reason of their punishment by 
instant death to the special aggravation of their 
sin. Aggravated it was as not only falsehood 
but sacrilege, seeing that it was committed as 
it were in the very face of the Holy Ghost, 
whose presence was so fully and graciously 
manifested in the very act and exercise in 
which, the Church was engaged at the time. 
So the apostle puts it: ‘‘ Why hath Satan filled 
thy heart to lieto the Holy Ghost? . .. . 
Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” 

But even sacrilege in its worst forms has not 
been so uncommon in the history of the Church 
as to justify us in finding in this the reason of 
the exceptional judgment. We have, in fact, 
here one more sign of the kingdom of heaven. 
The healing of the lame man in Solomon's 
Porch was, as we have seen, not for his sake 
ouly, but for the instruction of the Church to 
the end of time; and in the same way the judg- 
ment on Ananias and Sapphira was not for 
their punishment only, but for the warning of 
all who should come after. 

Were, then, Ananias and Sapphira sacrificed 
to teach a lesson to other people? True, their 
sin deserved death, but was it fair to single 
them out for exceptional severity? Before we 
entertain such an objection we ought to be 
sure that they were treated with exceptional 
severity. When the would-be gambler loses 
all on his first stake it seems hard; but those 
who know what the gambling spirit means are 
well aware that it is the best thing that could 
have happened to him. ‘Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil.’ This is so great a 
danger that the postponement of retribution is 
often the very worst thing that can happen toa 
man. Perhaps the very severest word of doom 

1 Acts v, 1-11, 


TREPIDATION OF THE SANHEDRIM. 


in the whole Bible is this: ‘‘ Ephraim is joined 
to idols; let him alone.’’ Had Ananias and 
Sapphira been let alone, they might have been 
joined to their idols, as Judas was, whom his 
Master let alone for so long a time, giving him 
repeated warning, indeed, but postponing the 
day of judgment. They had not had time, one 
may surely suppose, to be joined to their idols. 
They had committed a great sin, but they knew 
the way of forgiveness and of life, and though 
their summons was so sudden that they had 
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opportunity to show their penitence to men, 
we are not, on that account, shut up to the 
conclusion that the sentence of death extended 
to the life beyond. We may at least hope that 
in their case ‘‘mercy rejoiceth against judg- 
ment,’’ that even in the swift retribution they 
were graciously dealt with, while the manner 
of it was such as to proclaim once for all, on 
the occasion of the first contact of the spirit of 
holiness with the spirit of iniquity, that ‘our 
God is a consuming fire.” 


CHAPTER V. 
JERUSALEM FILLED WITH THE DOCTRINE. 


EALED ofits deadly disease, the Church 
addressed itself to its work with new 
vigor, winning the confidence. of the 

people more and more, till the whole of Jeru- 
salem was filled with the doctrine,! so that the 
dominant party found itself compelled in self- 
defense to take renewed action; and as the for- 
mer attempt to deal with the two leading 
spirits had so signally failed, they now seized 
all the apostles and put them in prison to await 
their trial before the Sanhedrim. 

We can now see, as we look back, that not 
the apostles but their persecutors were on their 
trial. They have had already many signs that 
they are not fighting against men but against 
God, and their whole conduct, during the for- 
mer trial and since, shows that they have seri- 
ous misgivings. A struggle has been going on 
between the still smali voice of conscience, and 
the loud clamor of worldly interest ever nois- 
ily reminding them that to yield now is to sur- 
render position, prestige, influence over the 
people, every prerogative and privilege for the 
preservation of which they had already cruci- 
fied the Christ. It is difficult for us now to un- 
derstand how they could ayoid what seems 
to us the inevitable inference from the cures 
wrought by the apostles; but we have only to 
remember that the current belief of the time 
left open to them the supposition that these 
may have been wrought by Satanic power, and 
that as yet there was no sufficient evidence 
that the whole movement was not of the Evil 
One. This would tend to quiet the uneasy con- 
science. We can see the reason, therefore, why 
it was desirable that they should not only see 
such evidence of the Spirit’s power as was 
furnished by the good deed done to the im- 
potent man, but have a demonstration of it 
which would come more closely home to them- 
selves. Such a demonstration was their dis- 
covery that some Unseen Hand had opened 
the prison doors, foiled the vigilance of the 


1 Acts v, 18. 





guards, freed the apostles, and set them at 
their old task of preaching in the Temple “all 
the words of this Life.’? That it was a sign 
of warning to the Sanhedrim and of encour- 
agement to the apostles, and not a mere rescue, 
is evident from the fact that the latter were as 
easily brought before the court as if they had 
been found safely lockéd up in the prison. 

Now that they have them, what will they 
do with them? Their trepidation appears in 
the high priest’s challenge; ‘‘ We straightly 
charged you not to teach in this name; and 
behold you have filled Jerusalem with your 
teaching, and intended to bring this man’s 
blood upon us.’’? The apostles, on the other 
hand, show the same boldness and unfaltering 
determination as before, and make answer with 
the same readiness and in a manner which 
again irresistibly suggests that it is not them- 
selves, but the spirit of their Father who 
speaketh in them: ‘‘ We must obey God rather 
than men. The God of our Fathers raised up 
Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a tree. 
Him did God exalt with his right hand to be a 
Prince and a Savior, for to give repentance to 
Israel, and remission of sins. And we are 
witnesses of these things; and so is the Holy 
Ghost, whom God hath given to them that 
obey him.”’ 

While the accused are thus calm, and clear, 
and resolute, the accusers are distracted be- 
tween conflicting emotions. Conscience, in- 
deed, receives its quietus without much ado; 
but still their course is by no means clear. 
Listening to passion, ‘they were minded to 
slay them’; but, with all Jerusalem filled with 
the doctrine, what would the people do? They 
must find some safer course, and the sugges- 
tion of the prudent Pharisee, Gamaliel, seems 
to meet the case. In his remarkable speech! 
he makes the policy of non-intervention seem 
not only safe but even pious, for he acknowl- 
edges the possibility that the movement they 
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are trying to suppress may be of God; and if 
the controversy had been one with which they 
had nothing to do, the non-commital policy 
might have been justified; but as the question 
raised was one they were bound, both person- 
ally and officially, to face, selfish neutrality 
was mere cowardice. The different views on 
this point which are taken by good men may 
be accounted for by some confusion of ideas 
arising from the mixed functions of the San- 
hedrim. Had it been a mere organ of the 
State, the counsel of Gamaliel would have 
been wholly wise; but as it was, above all, a 
spiritual court, and therefore bound to under- 
take responsibility in the matter, its time- 
serving timidity cannot be justified. In any 
case the argument of the astute Pharisee was 
valid against the use of the strong arm of the 
law; but it was no argument against the careful 
and conscientious consideration of the claims 
of this new doctrine with which Jerusalem was 
filled. 

In these days of agnosticism, when it is reck- 
oned a merit to keep the mind in suspense in 
regard to the great issues of life and death, 
time and eternity, there is too much temptation 
to admire and adopt the policy of Gamaliel; 
but surely all that is best and noblest in us 
rises up in indignation against the abnegation 
of manhood on the part of those who make 
their mere worldly interests the sole concern of 
life and are willing to ‘‘let alone’’ the great 
things of God and of eternal life to settle them- 
selves as best they may. 





THE APOSTLES SCOURGED. 


Worldly wisdom was justified of her children 
from the selfish point of view and for the 
time, for the would-be persecutors managed to 
gratify to some extent all their conflicting emo- 
tions —their passion in the beating of the 
apostles, their regard for their own safety in 
the policy of masterly inactivity, and even 
their consciences in the convenient position of 
agnosticism, which seemed not. only to excuse 
their neutrality but even to elevate it to the 
rank of a virtue. But heavenly wisdom is 
justified of her children in the end, aye, and 
even at the time, when all is known; for who 
would not rather share with the apostles in 
their beating than with the Sanhedrim in its 
satisfaction? These worthy Fathers of Church 
and State went home, indeed, with a whole 
skin; but who will envy their feelings? The 
apostles returned to their company with bruised 
and bleeding backs, for ‘‘ the forty stripes save 
one’’ was no light infliction; but who can fail 
to envy them, when we read ‘“‘that they de- 
parted from the counsel rejoicing — rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer dis- 
honor for the Name.’’ It was not the pain of 
the beating so much as the shame of it they 
thought of; but even such shame they counted 
it an honor and a joy to suffer for him who had 
suffered all for them. 

The renewed attempt to stop the movement 
has again given it a fresh impulse; and every 
day, in the Temple and at home, they ceased 
not to teach and to preach Jesus as the Christ. 
Thus the Gospel triumphed in the capital. 


CHART Titavic 
“IN ALL JUDEA AND SAMARIA,” 


HE extension of the work from the capi- 
tal to the provinces was not the result 
of any deliberate plan. So far as we can 

see, the apostles had no immediate intention 
either of going forth themselves, or sending 
out a mission. It may be that they were so 
fully occupied with the work which lay closest 
to their hands that they forgot how wide was 
their commission. And in this they were not 
without excuse; for though, as we have seen, 
Jerusalem was in a certain sense filled with 
the doctrine, it was as yet far from being thor- 
oughly evangelized; and we can well believe 
that the duties entailed by their rapid successes 
would be so exacting that it might seem as if 
no one could be spared. 

But God did not allow them to tarry very 
long. As the rich harvest fields without did 
not allure the reapers, the Lord of the harvest 
thrust the laborers forth. In the portion of the 
history now before us we shall see, first, the 





train of events in which Stephen was chief 
actor and sufferer, which led to the scattering 
of the disciples over the country, then the con- 
spicuous success which attended the preaching 
of the Gospel of the kingdom as illustrated in 
the work of Philip, after which attention is 
concentrated on the notable convert who was 
subsequently to figure so largely in the history 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles, while meantime 
the way is prepared for the great work in which 
he is to be the leader by the breaking down of 
the middle wall of partition between the Jew 
and the Gentile. This will give us as prin- 
cipal subjects: The Martyr, the Evangelist, the 
New Apostle, the breaking down of the old 
wall, with a parting glimpse of the Jerusa- 
lem Church before the interest of the story 
is transferred to the new center at Antioch. 
The Church, like the Christian, when in the 
path of duty, finds all things work together 
for good, This will be a chapter of troubles; 


GROWTH OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


but each one of them proves a blessing in dis- 
guise, and works in the end for the furtherance 
of the Gospel. 

First, there is the dispute between the He- 
brews and the Hellenists, or Grecian Jews. We 
can readily see how it would arise. Though 
many foreign Jews were present at the first 
proclamation of the Gospel, most of them 
would at the close of the feast return to the 
countries whence they came; so it is probable 
that the Church in Jerusalem would at first 
consist almost exclusively of Palestinian Jews. 
But among the resident population there was a 
considerable number of the Jews of the Disper- 
sion who had returned to Jerusalem to live, 
and as the work extended throughout the city 
many of these were added to the Church and 
known as Hellenists, or Grecian Jews. Mean- 
time responsibilities had accumulated so fast 
on the apostles, who seem up to this time to 
have been the sole officers of the Church, that 
it was exceedingly likely that the newest com- 
ers might have some reason to complain that 
“their widows were neglected in the daily 
miuistration’’ of the alms of the Church. 

It must have been very distressing to the 
apostles to hear the complaint; but they met 
it in the right spirit, and it led to very good 
results. It taught them not to attempt too 
much themselves, and set them on the right 
way of drawing out and developing the gifts of 
the people. They at once called a general 
meeting, acknowledged that, occupied so fully 
as they must needs be with prayer and teach- 
ing, they could not do justice to matters of 
finance, and recommended the appointment of 
a committee of seven to be intrusted with this 
department of service. 

This accordingly was done. From the inter- 
esting account of the proceedings it is clear 
that the Church had no ready-made constitu- 
tion, but was left to organize itself as occasion 
required, always, of course, under the guidance 
‘of the Spirit. At the same time we see how 
under that direction certain great principles 
were followed which are ‘‘ writ large’’ for the 
future guidance of the Church in the book of 
the Acts or ‘‘ Way of Acting of the Apostles,” 
as it is in one important manuscript which 
gives the first word of the title in the singu- 
lar number instead of the plural. 

In their way of acting here we recognize 
such important principles as these: the high 
qualifications! required even of those who are 
appointed to serve tables; the right of the peo- 
ple to choose their own officers; and the pro- 
priety of solemnly ordaining the officers thus 
elected by prayer and the laying on of hands, 
to indicate that not on themselves must they 
depend but on the Spirit of Christ dwelling in 
~ 1 Acts vi, 3. 
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them. We may infer from the names that the 
Hellenists had a majority on the committee, 
which would make it clear that there was no 
desire to keep them in the background. The 
whole matter having been settled so promptly 
and wisely, we are prepared to learn that there 
was no hindrance to the work, that, on the 
contrary, ‘‘the word of God increased; and 
the number of disciples in Jerusalem multi- 
plied greatly, and a great company of the 
priests were obedient to the faith.’? For the 
new officers did not confine themselves to the 
serving of tables. Men full of the Holy Ghost 
and of power could not so limit their activity. 
Probably modesty had kept them silent hith- 
erto; but now that the responsibilities of office 
were upon them, they began to take part, and, 
that effectively, in the aggressive work of the 
Church. This was especially true of one of 
them, Stephen, who, himself in all probability 
a Hellenist, made no small stir among his old 
associates. 

Some of the synagogues took up the gaunt- 
let which Stephen had thrown down, and tried 
to convince him with their arguments. But 
“they were not able to withstand the wisdom 
and the Spirit by which he spake.’? Dr. Will- 
iam Cleaver Wilkinson, in his ‘‘ Epic of Saul,’’ 
after a powerful description of one of these 
contests, puts it thus: 

‘A mien of something more than majesty 
In Stephen as he spoke, transfiguring him; 
Conscious authority loftier than pride; 
Deep calm which made intensity seem weak; 
Slow weight more insupportable than speed; 
Passion so pure that its effect was peace, 
Beautifying his face; betokened power 
Beneath him that supported him, behind 
Him that impelled, above him and within 
That steadied him immovable, supplied 
As from a fountain of omnipotence; 
An air breathed round him of prophetic rapt 


Solemnity oppressive beyond words, 
And dread communication from the Throne,” 


But the Jews were in no mood to yield; unable 
to withstand the Spirit by which Stephen 
spake, they appealed to the strong arm of the 
law, and, securing his arrest, brought him 
before the council on a charge of speaking 
blasphemous words against Moses and against 
God. 

The poet is certainly right in supposing that 
there was something singularly impressive in 
the appearance and bearing of Stephen. He 
was probably a man of fine physique, and when 
he was confronted with his accusers there was 
such a light in his face that it could not but be 
noticed, and was so well remembered that its 
reflection still remains in the mirror of the 
world: ‘‘all that sat in the council, fastening 
their eyes on him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.’’ It was the glory of 
Christ in his heart shining out through his 
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countenance, a replica in miniature of his 
Master’s transfiguration. 

We need not wonder then that his speech! 
should prove less a personal defense than a tes- 
timony to the Spirit of God as working through 
his chosen from the earliest times, and meeting 
at every stage with just such resistance as his 
accusers were making now. Inasmuch as use 
is frequently made of this speech to impugn 
the history in which it is imbedded, it may be 
worth while to mention that Zeller, who is per- 
liaps the most thorough-going of the Tubingen 
School, speaks of it as ‘‘ not only characteristic, 
but also better suited to the case and to the ac- 
cusation raised against him, than is usually 
supposed.”?2 If so pronounced a rationalist 
can speak of it in this way, we need not be too 

much disturbed by the suggestion sometimes 
made that it is so irrelevant, and even inaccu- 
rate, that it cannot have been spoken by 
Stephen, but must have been put into his 
mouth by the historian—an argument, in- 
deed, which might rather be reversed, for 
Stephen spoke on the impulse of the moment, 
while the historian could work at leisure, and 
‘was, therefore, far less liable to fall into 
irrelevance and inaccuracy. 

As before with the apostles, so now the ac- 
cused becomes accuser, the defense passes into 
an indictment delivered with such stinging 
force that ‘‘they were cut to the heart, and 
they gnashed on him with their teeth’; and, 
breaking up in disorder, their excitement so 
inflamed the people gathered within the pre- 
cincts of the court, that, all restraint at an end, 
the multitude became a mob, and, hustling him 
on till they passed the city gates, they took the 
law into their own hands and stoned him to 
death. 

It was rather a popular tumult than an exe- 
cution, else it would have been uecessary as in 
the case of the Lord himself, to ask the sanc- 
tion of the Roman government, unless indeed, 
as is not unlikely, the event took place be- 
tween the recall of Pontius Pilate and the 
arrival of his successor, when such regulations 
might be more or less in abeyance. But though 
there had been no formal sentence, and no at- 
tempt at the semblance of public justice in the 
way in which the martyr was hurried to the 
place of execution, yet when they reached 
the spot, the forms of Jewish law concerning 
death by stoning were to some extent carried 
out, as is evident from the reference to ‘the 
witnesses,’’ whose duty it was to cast the first 
and second stones, and who were able so de- 
liberately to address themselves to their grim 
task that they had time to take off their outer 

1 Acts vii, 2-53. 


2“Contents and Origin of the Acts of the Apostles 
Critically Investigated,” I, p. 241, 





THE SEAMS Dos OF STEPHEN: 


garments and give them in keeping ofa sae 2 
man whose name was Saul. 

What was in this young man’s mind, we all 
may wonder, as he looked on Stephen’s face, 
with even more of the celestial light upon it 
than When he stood before the council, for the 
heavens had opened to him, and he saw the 
Christ. What must Saul have thought when 
that which so impressed Dante in his vision 
was enacted full in his sight: 

“ And I beheld him on his knees low bowed, 
To earth bent down as heavy death drew near; 
But evermore his eyes as heaven’s gates show’d, 
And in that strife to heaven’s high Lord his prayer 


He pour’d, that he his fierce foes would forgive 
With such a look as unlocks pity’s door.’’ 1 


His murderers had to stop their ears when 
he spoke to them of the open heaven, and we 
may well suppose that young Saul would be 
fain to shade his eyes when he looked upon the 
martyr’s face. 

The death of Stephen was in one respect 
worlds away from that of his Master: for he 
had no sins of others to bear, and his own had 
been all forgiven, so there was no sense of for- 
sakenness, rather was God nearer than ever; 
but in all else how like!—not only the same 
patient endurance of injury and loving prayer 
for his tormenters, but the same upward trust- 
ful look in committing his soul to his Lord. 
Both in the prayer and in the committal he 
addresses himself to Christ, showing that he 
knew him as the only way to the Father. It 
is ‘‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge’; and 
again, ‘‘ Lord, Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

Having said this, ‘‘he fell asleep.’”?> We 
have been so long accustomed to this beautiful 
euphemism for death that some may fail to 
see how exquisitely lovely is its setting here. 
‘The peace that passeth all understanding”? is 
im it. 

If young Saul was impressed it was only for 
the moment, for immediately after we find him 
heading the fierce persecution which ensued. 
Or may it be that the very fury he showed was 
due to the goading of his conscience? In his 
speech before King Agrippa long afterward he 
thus speaks of his conduct at this time: ‘I 
both shut up many of the saints in prisons, 
having received authority from the chief priests, 
and when they were put to death I gave my 
vote against them. And punishing them often- 
times in all the synagogues, I strove to make 
them blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto 
foreign cities.’”’ What made him so exceed- 
ingly mad? Was he already kicking against 
the pricks? 

It must have been a time of sore dismay; for 


! Dean Piumptre’s translation of “ Purgatory,” XV 
PP. 109-114, 
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so hot was the persecution that many had to 
flee. The apostles, indeed, maintained their 
ground. Past experience possibly did not en- 
courage the authorities to make any further 
attempt on them; possibly, too, the persecution 
was directed more especially against the Hel- 
lenists, one of whom had given the provocation. 
Be that as it may, the apostles held to their 





posts; but it must have been with no little mis- 
giving that they saw so many of their best men 
compelled to flee for their lives. Vet this, too, 
worked good in the end, for it came to pass 
that there were many witnesses to the Lord, 
not now in Jerusalem only, but in Judea and 
in all Samaria, for ‘‘they went everywhere 
preaching the Word.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE EVANGELIST. 


OLLOWING his usual method, our his- 
EF torian makes no attempt to give a full 
account of the movement in the prov- 
inces, but singles out a particular instance, and 
gives it in somewhat full detail. Of the evan- 
gelists at work in all directions the one chosen 
is Philip, one of the seven. The position of 
his name on that committee, standing next to 
that of Stephen, probably indicates that in 
natural gifts he stood second only to the great 
man who had just sealed his testimony with 
his blood. But the main reason for the selec- 
tion is likely to have been the opportunity en- 
joyed by Saint Luke of hearing. all about it 
from the evangelist himself.! 

The City of Samaria, known to the Romans 
as Sebaste, the capital of the province of Sa- 
maria, was a place of considerable importance, 
and of no little magnificence since its rebuild- 
ing by Herod the Great. Orthodox Jews held 
the Samaritan people in great contempt. Saint 


John tells us that ‘the Jews had no dealings | 


with the Samaritans’’; but even this gives us 
but a faint idea of the force of the antipathy. 
It is written in the Talmud: ‘‘ He who takes 
the bread of a Samaritan is like him who eats 
the flesh of swine. No Israelite may receive a 
Samaritan as a proselyte; this accursed people 
shall have no part in the resurrection of the 
dead.’? This quotation, however, evidently 
represents the extreme view; for it was a moot 
point among the Rabbis whether they should 
be regarded as Gentiles or placed on the level 
of ignorant and misguided Jews. They were 
more than half heathen by race, as is clear 
from the account of the settlement of Samaria 
after the deportation of the ten tribes;? but 
they received the Pentateuch as of divine au- 
thority, and they looked for the coming of the 
Messiah. So far as faith was concerned, there- 
fore, they had more in common with the Jew 
than with the Gentile, and on the whole were 
reckoned among the chosen people in theory at 
least, though in practice they were treated with 
far more indignity and scorn than any of the 
Gentile nations. 


1See Acts xxi, 8. 21I. Kings xvii, 24, ef seq. 








It is evident that our Lord took the liberal 
view; for though he considered his personal 
mission to be to ‘‘the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel,’? he not only did not exclude the 
Samaritans but had peculiar satisfaction in his 
ministry among them. The knowledge of this 
would prepare the minds of the disciples for 
recognizing the claims of Samaria; and, if any 
doubt remained, the express mention of that 
province in the commission he gave them 
made it imperative that the despised people 
should not be passed by. Yet it must have 
required no little exercise of the charity char- 
acteristic of the Gospel of Christ to induce 
even a Hellenist Jew, as Philip probably was, 
to make the City of Samaria the field of his 
evangelistic labors. 

Like his Lord at Sychar ten years before, he 
found the fields white unto the harvest; and, 
putting in his sickle, gathered many golden 
sheaves. But ‘‘it is not all gold that glitters,” 
and the evangelist had to suffer a signal disap- 
pointment in the case of his most notable 
convert. It is a sign of the frankness and scru- 
pulous veracity of the historian that the worst 
case should be precisely the one he singles out 
for special detail. 

From all we know of the City of Samaria it 
would be a fair field for the operations of such 
an adventurer as Simon Magus, a man pos- 
sessed in a special degree of those powers 
which are exercised on the border land of the 
material and the spiritual, and which present 
so much reality on the one hand and mystery 
on the other as to suggest grave problems to 
serious thinkers, and afford to designing per- 
sons only too good opportunities for trading 
on the superstitions of the unthinking multi- 
tude. This man, by the practice of his occult 
art, had given himself out to be ‘the great 
power of God’’; and in default of anything 
better to meet their spiritual cravings, his pre- 
tensions had gained the acceptance of almost 
the entire population. But when Philip came, 
accredited not by mere marvels which filled 
them with amazement, but by genuine works 
of healing, the sight of which inspired them 
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with new hope, they recognized ‘the great 
power of God” of which they were in search 
as being with him, and joined themselves to 
him in such numbers that Simon the magician 
found it necessary seriously to consider the 
whole position. The result was that he “ be- 
lieved also.’? He was convinced probably by 
what he saw Philip do rather than by what he 
heard him say, that his power, whatever it 
might be, was greater than his own; but, as 
the sequel showed, he had none of the sense 
of personal need and genuine faith in Christ 
which mark the beginnings of new life. 

That not righteousness but power was what 
he sought—more of the same power with 
which he was already familiar —is made evi- 
dent by his eager application to the two apos- 
tles who had come to see and sanction the new 
movement, to sell him the secret of the occult 
influence which he saw attended the laying on 
of their hands. The noble answer of Saint 
Peter, with its lofty indignation at the merce- 
nary motive of the man on the one hand, and on 
the other its kind consideration for the man 
himself, combining as it does the sternest faith- 
fulness with the most tender solicitude, is still 
another token of the indwelling in him of the 
Spirit of his Master: ‘‘ Thy silver perish with 
thee, because thou hast thought to obtain the 
gift of God with money. Thou hast neither 
part nor lot in this matter: for thy heart is not 
right before God. Repent therefore of this thy 
wickedness, and pray the Lord, if perhaps the 
thought of thy heart shall be forgiven thee. 
For I see that thou art in the gall of bitterness 


and in the bond of iniquity.’? What a condem- | 


nation is here not only of the ecclesiastical 
offense of simony, and of all that traffic in holy 
things which has been associated with the 
magician’s name, but of the too common super- 
stition of expecting spiritual results to follow 
so-called apostolic acts, apart altogether from 
the state of mind and heart of him for whose 
supposed benefit they are performed. 

Later Christian literature has much to say of 
the subsequent career of Simon Magus. Much 
of it is doubtful; but enough is well established 
to make it only too certain that he did not lay 
to heart the apostle’s warning, but went to 
greater lengths in daring impiety thereafter 
than before. It is an awful thing to be near 
the kingdom of God, and yet refuse to enter. 

It may be worth while to note, in dismissing 
the sorcerer from our view, that, while the 
stories concerning him in the early Fathers were 
largely made use of by the Tiibingen School in 
framing the theory by which they sought to 
discredit the Book of Acts, not only was the 
attempt a failure, as is shown in Professor Har- 
nack’s article on Simon Magus in the ‘‘ Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica,’’ but these very stories on 
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which they relied have proved of value in con- 
firming the authenticity and antiquity of our 
history, inasmuch as it contains no trace of 
them, as would almost certainly have been the 
case if they had been published before it was 
written — one more instance of the impugn- 
ers of Scripture being ‘‘hoist with their own 
petard,”’ ; 

But we must not allow the painful interest 
of this disappointing case to hinder our rec- 
ognition of the great and good work done 
by Philip in Samaria. The general statement 
‘¢there was much joy in that city ’’?} means a 
great deal; and it is evident that the two apos- 
tles who had come from Jerusalem were not 
hindered by their experience with the great 
magician from finding satisfaction in what they 
had witnessed, so much so that before they re- 
turned they continued the work on their own 
account, preaching the Gospel in many villages 
of the Samaritans.2, We may reckon then that 
it was no small trial to the evangelist to be 
obliged, in obedience to directions which he 
could not refuse to follow,® to leave the busy 
scene of his successful labors and go scuth toa 
desert place, where there seemed nothing to 
do. 
providence? 

Was it needful for him, after all the distrac- 
tions of the city and its work, to have some 
time for quigt converse with God? Was it the 
same voice which said to the tired disciples, 
‘““Come ye apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile?’’ Undoubtedly it was; and it is well 
for us, when changes come into our lif2 which 
make a wilderness about us, to recognize the 
voice, and realize the love which thrills in it. 

But it was a mistake to suppose that even in 
the desert there will be nothing to do. For 
what is this cortége which sweeps up toward 
him along the road from Jerusalem? As it 
draws nearer he sees it is the retinue of some 
man of rank sitting in his chariot with an 
open scroll before him, from which he seems 
to be reading. With interest he waits till the 
company is close upon him, and as soon as the 
nobleman, for-such he must be, comes within 
hearing, he knows what the scroll is, for ac- 
cording to the frequent custom in these days 
the man in the chariot is reading aloud in-a 
kind of chant. Prompted by the spirit and 
invited by the man, Philip joins him, and soon 
discovers who he is and what he seeks. 

He is a man in high authority at the court 
of Candace, queen of Ethiopia, ‘‘over all her- 
treasure,’’ and therefore presumably not only 
of high rank but of great wealth and large 
influence, But these things had not satisfied 
him; nor had the religion of Ethiopia fed the 





1 Acts viii, 8 (Revised Version), 
3 Acts vili, 26. 


2 Acts viii, 25. 


What could be the reason of so strange a 
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hunger of his soul.. From those of the Disper- 
sion who had found their way as far south as 
Meroe he would hear of the Jews’ religion, and 
of their Sacred Scriptures, a copy of which, in 
the Septuagint translation, he had procured. 
This he would carefully study, but not finding 
even there what he craved, he undertook the 
long journey to the Jewish capital to worship 
the God of the Hebrews and seek for further 
light. We can imagine the disappointment he 
would have in listening to the dry prelections 
of the Rabbis, and how sore his heart would be 
as he turned sorrowfully home again. But the 
Scriptures, even to his dim comprehension, 
have more of light than these; so, still con- 
tinuing his quest, he keeps the scroll open be- 
fore him, and broods over the words of sacred 
prophecy which seem to promise much, though 
he can make of them but little. As he meets 
the stranger he is busy with the fifty-third 


chapter of Isaiah, and the passage he is read- — 


ing is this: ‘‘He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter; and as a lamb before his shearer is 
dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.’? A name- 
less pathos in it touches him; but what can it 
mean? aoe 

What a notable example of earnestness, dili- 
gence, and perseverance in seeking after God ! 
Here is a man who knows what asking, seek- 
ing, and knocking mean. And presently he 
will see just as clearly the meaning of receiy- 
ing, finding, entering the open gate of the 
kingdom. 

His perplexity has prepared him for the 
stranger’s question, not necessarily proposed 
in the brief and blunt-like words into which it 
is condensed in the report of it, ‘‘ Understandest 
thou what thou readest?’’ Such a question, 
with whatever polite preface prefixed, might 
well have given offense, especially as coming 
from a pedestrian with no appearance of rank 
or station corresponding to his own; but the 
man is so thoroughly in earnest that he never 
thinks of this, but, with readiness to welcome 
light from any quarter, however obscure, in- 
vites the stranger into his chariot and eagerly 
listens to him, and as he listens finds what he 
so long has sought. For Philip takes the very 
passage which is perplexing him, and tells him 
all about it, tells him that the prophet is not 
speaking of himself, but of another, even of the 
Son of God, who had come from heaven to save 
men from their sins, and had offered up him- 
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self as a sacrifice upon the cross, ‘‘ the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
Thus ‘‘he preached unto him Jesus’? — not 
doctrines, not duties, not rites and ceremonies, 
but Jesus—with the result that he believes, 
eagerly asks and gladly accepts Christian bap- 
tism, and, though he loses his instructor before 
he has had time to realize it all, he goes on 
his way rejoicing. 

The circle is widening: from the Hebrew to 
the Hellenist, from the Hellenist to the Samar- 
itan, from the Samaritan to the proselyte of 
the gate from far off Meroe, in whom Ethiopia 
stretches out her hand to God. 

While we have no additional details of the 
evangelistic work of those who were scattered 
abroad by the persecution, there are general 
notices of great interest which show that the 
“Judea and Samaria’’ of the commission were 
taken by the disciples in a large sense, as in- 
cluding Jews and even proselytes far beyond 
the limits of the Holy Land. We shall pres- 
ently find, as we follow the story of Saul’s con- 
version, that there were disciples in Damascus, 
nearly a week’s journey from Jerusalem; and 
when, later on, attention is called to the new 
departure in the Church at Antioch, and we 
naturally ask ‘‘How comes it that there are 
believers in a heathen city so very far away?”’ 
the answer is: ‘‘ They therefore that were scat- 
tered abroad upon the tribulation that arose 
about Stephen traveled as far as Phoenicia, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, speaking the word to 
none save only to Jews.’’ This last clause 
makes it evident that up to this time there has 
been no thought of a strictly foreign mission. 
In Damascus, in Antioch, in Cyprus, it was still 
to Jews only that the Gospel was preached — 
first to the Jew proper, then to the Grecian 
Jew, and, as in the case of the Ethiopian, to 
the Jewish proselyte. If any thought of ‘‘the 
uttermost parts of the earth’’ were in their 
minds, it must have been with the idea of fol- 
lowing up their brethren of the chosen nation 
into all the lands where they were scattered, 
and, besides, gathering in as many proselytes 
as they may be able to persuade to add belief 
in Christ to their faith in Moses and the proph- 
ets. It had not yet dawned on the mind of the 
Church that to the Gentiles should be preached 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. But the 
hour is at hand and the man, as we shall see in 
the chapters which follow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE NEW 


HEN Saul of Tarsus first received his 

\ \) commission from the chief priests, he 

no doubt expected, in the eagerness 
of his youthful ardor, to be able to stamp out 
at once the new heresy which, after having ap- 
parently had its deathblow in the crucifixion 
of its Christ, had in some unaccountable way 
burst out afresh in Jerusalem. But when he 
saw that the scattered embers only kindled new 
fires, he found it necessary to address himself 
to a larger work than he had at first antici- 
pated. He must follow these wandering evan- 
gelists to Samaria, to Caesarea, to Tiberias. 
Must he go still farther? It would appear so; 
for what is this news he hears from Damascus? 
There is one Ananids there making a commo- 
tion in the synagogues, of exactly the same 
kind as Stephen made in the synagogues of 
Jerusalem. He must go and put a stop to that; 
for Damascus is a most important city. 

It may be much more difficult to secure con- 
victions in the foreign city; but the Sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem has jurisdiction over the Damas- 
cus Jews; so the arch-inquisitor provides him- 
self with the necessary letters to secure the 
extradition of the offenders, and sets off on the 
long, slow journey, occupying nearly a week, 
the last two days of which would be spent in 
traveling the stony desert which flanks the 
base of the snowy Hermon. What his thoughts 
might have been as he passed through those 
northern solitudes where there were no Naza- 
renes to prosecute, we can only conjecture. 
True, he was acting in all good conscience. “I 
verily thought within myself,” he said long 
afterward to King Agrippa, “that I ought to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth.’’ But other thoughts are begin- 
ning to intrude. There is still the loud voice 
of his burning zeal for the faith of his fathers, 
and of his righteous indignation against those 
who would set aside the law, and so blight for- 
ever the hope of Israel; but there is also a “still 
small voice’? which whispers in the name of 
pity, and even suggests the doubt whether 
these men and women, with such calm on their 
faces and such noble words on their lips, can 
really deserve punishment and death. And 
then, that look of Stephen, and that prayer of 
his— how they come back ! 

After all, there is a wonderful difference be- 
tween this man and the party of which he is 
the representative. It has been made an objec- 
tion to the credibility of the history that a 
man brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, should 
pursue a policy so different from that advo- 
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cated by his master in the Sanhedrim. But 
these critics only show their ignorance of hu- 
man nature,and their inability to recognize the 
force of conscience on the one hand and of self- 
interest on the other. It was Gamaliel, indeed, 
who had been mainly instrumental in impress- 
ing his pupil with that reverence and enthusi- 
asm for the law for which he himself had been 
so distinguished, and, so long as there was no 
danger to be incurred, master and pupil would 
be wholly at one. But as soon as the motive of 
fear comes into play, the opportunist betrays 
himself and retires to the background, while 
the man of conscience springs to the front. 
Gamaliel no doubt deplored that the hand of 


_his party had been forced by the popular 


fury which was enkindled by the oratory of 
Stephen; and, while he could no longer sug- 
gest that things be ‘‘let alone,’’ he would nat- 
urally keep in the background himself till he 
should see ‘‘ whereunto this would grow.’’ But 
Saul of Tarsus was'a man of very different 
mold. His ambitions were not personal. His 
zeal was in the main a genuine zeal for the 
Lord; and for this very reason he was, at his 
worst, In a much more hopeful position in re- 
lation to the kingdom of God than any haughty 
Sadducee or time-serving Pharisee who might 
from motives of prudence be rather disposed to 
moderate his zeal. 

It is important to bear this in mind in en- 
deavoring to understand the conversion of Saul. 
We are in danger of making the same mistake 
about him which was long made about Bunyan 
by exaggerating the force of self-condemnatory 
references to past guilt. Why do men like 
these call themselves ‘‘the chief of sinners?” 
Because, having learned to regard all sin with 
unutterable horror, and accustomed as they are 
to be charitable to others and severe on them- 
selves, they are phenomenally impressed with 
the heinousness of their own sin, both because 
it is their own, and also because it is ‘‘ naked 
and open”’ to their sight as no other sin can 
be; but to take their own estimate of them- 
selves so conveyed and make it ours of them, 
is to show a lack of discrimination fatal to just 
conclusions. 

Wherein, then, lay the sin of Saul? There 
seems to have been no moral obliquity. It is 
true that in his letter to the Romans he ac- 
knowledges his condemnation by the law, in- 
stancing the tenth commandment as the one 
the remembrance of which had brought him 
conviction of sin; but even at the worst he 
struggled and cried out, so that his sensitive. 
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ness on this point only confirms the general 
impression of his moral integrity. What was 
wrong, then? Was there anything worse than 
an error of judgment; and, if so, was it not cor- 
rection.rather than conyersion that he needed? 

Now, it cannot be denied that he was wrong- 
headed more than wrong-hearted. But what 
kept him wrong-headed so long? It was pride, 
willfulness, self-assertion. Had he been a hum- 
ble seeker after truth he would have found it 
long ere then. He would have listened in a 
different spirit to the arguments in the syna- 
gogue of the Cilicians,! and would have paid 
more attention to those Scriptures which speak 
of the Messiah as a sufferer. He would have 
seen the Christ-like light in Stephen’s face, and 
heard the divine tone in his prayer for his tor- 
mentors. Thoughts born of these experiences 
were pricking him, and he was proudly repel- 
ling them and trying to banish them from his 
mind; instead of yielding to their softening in- 
fluences he was getting more and more excited 
and furious, like the ox kicking against the 
goad. The sin of Saul, then, lay especially in 
his shutting his eyes to the light of heaven 
and closing his ears to the voice of God. 

If we have been at all correct in estimating 
the character of this man and the state of his 
mind, how strikingly natural was all that hap- 
pened to him as he neared Damascus! He has 
refused to yield to the gentle pressure of the 
divine love; pride still rules his will. He is 
beginning to be haunted with the uneasy feel- 
ing that somehow or other he will be balked in 
his design and miss his prey, but this makes 
him only the more eager to be at his cruel 
work. Why else should he be hurrying on in 
the noonday heat, instead of giving his com- 
pany the accustomed rest and himself time for 
calm and earnest thought? If he is to be won, 
it must be by some means that will overpower 
his self-will and break down the pride of his 
heart. And so, instead of the gentle glow of 
heaven as he had seen it on Stephen’s face, 
there is now a blinding light, above the bright- 
ness of the sun, which smites him to the earth; 
instead of the prayers and entreaties of his poor 
victims, there is a solemn voice from the Great 
Victim of his cruel rage, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?’’? The voice has in it a 
tone of authority which commands his con- 
science, and of tender pleading which touches 
his heart; so he stammers out, ‘‘ Who art thou, 
‘Lord ?’’ ‘‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.”’ 

So Jesus is risen as he said, and as his dis- 
ciples say! He is not in the grave beside the 
Damascus road, where I passed a week ago 
with the thought in my mind, ‘‘ What poor 
deluded people these must be to imagine that 
man to be living yet!’’ I have been all wrong; 


1Acts vi, 9. 
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and they have been right. He is in very deed 
Lord and Christ. 

His pride is humbled in the dust; self-will is 
gone; the strong man is brought low, and from 
the heart as of a little child there comes the 
ery, ‘‘Lord, what wouldest thou have me to 
do?’’ The marvelous change is impressively 
described by Doctor Stalker: ‘Instead of the 
proud Pharisee riding through the streets with 
the pomp of an inquisitor, a stricken man, 
trembling, groping, clinging to the hand of his 
guide, arrives at the house of entertainment 
amid the consternation of those who receive 
him, and, getting hastily to a room where he 
can ask them to leave him alone, sinks down 
there in the darkness.’’?! And there he waits 
until the very man whom he was seeking to 
kill, sent by this same Jesus, comes to comfort 
him and heal him; to receive him asa penitent, 
and baptize him into the Name he had hitherto 
hated and despised. What a fall was there! 
but he fell that he might be raised again, as 
shown in the condensed account he gave long 
after to King Agrippa of the Lord’s dealing 
with him on that eventful day. ‘‘Arise-and 
stand upon thy feet: for to this end have I ap- 
peared unto thee, to appoint thee a minister 
and a witness both of the things wherein thou 
hast seen me, and of the things wherein I will 
appear unto thee; delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom I 
send thee, to open their eyes, that they may 
turn from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may re- 
ceive remission of sins and an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified by faith in 
me.’?? Dead unto sin, he had become alive 
unto God, and ready for highest service in his 
kingdom. 

“TJ held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 


That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.’ 


There is no event in all history better au- 
thenticated than the sudden and marvelous 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus.; We have three 
accounts of it in the Acts of the Apostles,? with 
just such variations in detail as confirm the 
main facts, and in the epistles there are fre- 
quent references which give additional attesta- 
tion, while, as has been shown by Sabatier and 
many recent writers (for the Pauline literature 
has been very large of late) the whole of his 
theology is built upon it, and is really an ex- 
planation and development of the great truths 
of which it was the concrete expression. 

No attempt is now made by leading rational- 
ists of the day to dispute the reality of the ex- 
perience, and some even of those who make it 

1“ Life of Saint Paul.” 

2 Acts xxvi, 16-18 (Revised Version). 

3 Acts ix, xxii, Xxvi. 
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the fundamental principle of their criticism to 
deny the miraculous are constrained to admit 
something of miracle here. Weizsacker, for 
example says: ‘‘ Conversion is im this sense a 
miracle, the genuine and only miracle that be- 
longs to the faith, which in itself is the experi- 
ence in an immediate form, and from that fact 
derives the certainty, that the experience has a 
divine origin.’’! So too Professor Pfleiderer 
writes: ‘Undoubtedly it was a ‘Revelation’ 
which here fell to the lot of Paul; not, indeed, 
a revelation of sensuous realities of a super- 
terrestial kind, but a revelation of the Spirit of 
the Son of God.’’? 

It is no longer, therefore, necessary to argue 
the reality of Saul’s conversion or of the divine 
revelation which was its cause; what the ration- 
alists still deny, as is seen in the quotation 
from Pfleiderer above, is that there was any 
sensuous reality of ‘the super-terrestial kind, 
7.é., that the apostle actually saw with his bod- 
ily eyes the risen Christ. It is the resurrection 
of the body which is still contested; and great 
stress is laid on the fact that Paul was of an 
ardent temperament, apt to have visions and 
revelations, and even to be ‘‘caught up to the 
third heaven’’ —all of which is true; but our 
friends fail to set against this, that the apostle 
always sharply distinguishes this experience 
from all these. He was of an ardent tempera- 
ment, but his logical faculty was never in abey- 
ance. Even of that occasion of ecstacy to 
which special reference is made, he speaks 
with perfect sanity and soberness. He built 
nothing whatever on that experience, and, in 
fact, felt bound to be silent about it to his fel- 
low-men as a matter between himself and God. 
But with his experience on the day of his con- 
version it was entirely different. Not only did 
he tell it, but he virtually gave his life to the 
telling of it; and that not as a mere spiritual 
experience, but as one proof more added to the 
many he had examined and found valid which 
had been already furnished of the reality of the 
resurrection —the bodily resurrection — of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.? Moreover he grounds his 
apostleship on it: ‘Am I not an apostle? 
Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?”’?4 Any dis- 
disciple in any age may have a spiritual vision 
of Christ,® but an apostle must be a ‘‘ witness 
to the resurrection,’’ and this and nothing less 
was the privilege Saint Paul enjoyed at the 
turning point of his life. 

Still further, it is clear that the ardor of 
Saul’s temperament was carrying him in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction from that in which 
such visions and revelations might be expected. 


1“ Apostolic Age,’’ p. 80. 2“ Philosophy and De- 
velopment of Religion,” Vol, II, p. 153. 

3 See I, Corinthians xv, 4J, Corinthians ix, 1, 

5 John xiv, 21. 
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DOUBT DISPELLED. 


One might just as soon expect him to have © 
the vision of a risen. Gamaliel afterward as 
of a risen Christ now, unless there was a real 
appearance and a veritable voice from heaven. 

On the minor points iv the discussion our 
space will not allow us to treat. But it may be 
well to give one as a specimen. It has been 
often remarked that while Jesus drew his illus- 
trations largely from rural scenes, Saint Paul, 
who, in his restless eagerness, seems to have 
missed ‘‘the harvest of a quiet eye,’’ would 
borrow his metaphors from the objects which 
were familiar to the throngs of busy men. 
Now, suppose for a moment that Renan is 
right when he says, ‘‘ The Christ who person- 
ally reveals himself to him is his own ghost; 
he listens to himself, thinking that he hears 
Jesus,’’ can we think it possible that the utter- 
ance would have taken this form: ‘“ It is hard 
for thee to kick against the goad’’? How un- 
like the man of Tarsus, how characteristic of 
the Man of Nazareth! Still more remarkable, 
perhaps, in the same connection, is the form of 
the question, ‘‘ Why persecutest thou me?’’ as 
coming from him who said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
did it to one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.”’ 

It may be well, also, to say just a word on 
the most considerable variation in the accounts. 
In the apostle’s speech before King Agrippa 
nothing is said about the three day’s blindness, 
the visit of Ananias, and the receiving of the 
commission through him, so that, if we had 
only that one account, the impression would 
be left that the commission to bear the name 
of Christ to the Gentiles was given on the 
spot, whereas we are told it was given in Da- 
mascus, three days later, by the mouth of 
Ananias. But, though the statement made to 
King Agrippa is incomplete, there is not a 
word of it untrue. The Lord did give him the 
commission, and that was all it was necessary 
for him then to mention; so he leaves out the 
part Ananias had in it; but in his other speech 
before the council,! he goes into full detail, 
and in doing so corroborates the minute accu- 
racy of the historian. 

The conduct of Ananias is exceedingly touch- 
ing and impressive. He has heard of the wolf 
coming, and now he is asked not only to ac- 
knowledge him as a sheep, but to appoint him 
a shepherd in chief. No wonder the good man 
pleads, ‘‘ Lord, I have heard from many of this 
man, how much eyil he did to thy saints at. 
Jerusalem: and here he hath authority from 
the chief priests to bind all that call upon thy 
name.’? But the Lord said unto him, ‘‘Go thy 
way; for he is a chosen vessel unto me to bear 
my name before the-Gentiles and kings, and 


1 Acts xxii 
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the children of Israel.’’? ‘And Ananias de- 
parted, and entered into the house; and laying 
his hands on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord, 
even Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the way 
which thou camest, hath sent me, that thou 
mayest receive thy sight, and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” 


‘* He is a chosen vessel unto me to bear my 


The new wine 
It was necessary, as 


name before the Gentiles.” 
needed a new wine skin. 
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we shall see, that the mind of Saint Peter 
should be prepared for a new departure; but it 
would have been cruel to have made him the 
leader of it. The peculiar fitness of the new 
apostle for the new work, by his parentage, 
the place of his birth, his education, his char- 
acter, his temperament, his talents, is so famil- 
iar that we may not in our brief space enlarge 
on it. Never did chosen vessel more fully 
justify the choice. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE OLD WALL BROKEN DOWN. 


« HE middle wall of partition’’ had served 
a good purpose. It was necessary that 
Israel should be separated from the 
nations—a garden inclosed, a nursery fenced 
in—until the time when the plant of right- 
eousness should become a tree, strong enough 
to stand the exposure of the open field. The 
fruits of righteousness are now ripe, and the 
leaves all opened out for the healing of the 
nations. While the fruit was unripe, a wall 
was needed to keep intruders out for their own 
sake, as well as to preserve the tender growth. 
But now ‘‘the fullness of the time’’ has come, 
‘all things are ready ’’; and the fence must be 
taken down. 

It was a hard thing. The wall had stood 
there for so many centuries. Would not its 
demolition be an undoing of the work of God, 
continued through all these ages in his mercy 
and faithfulness to his chosen people? No 
wonder the very thought of it was gall to the 
Hebrew soul, and bitterest of all to those who 
were most devout of heart. Besides, had it 
not gates, gates opening inward easily? Who 
more welcome than a proselyte? And even for 

_those who did not see their way to submit to 
all the rigor of the law, there was still a wel- 
come to take the position of ‘‘ proselytes of 
the gate,’’ so that, while still remaining of 
the Gentiles, they might also enjoy some sight 
of the beauty and some waft of the fragrance 
of the garden of the Lord. 

We can well understand, then, that the apos- 

.tles and early Christians whom we have seen 
worshiping in the Temple, and observing all 
the ordinances of the law, if the thought were 
ever suggested of carrying their new Gospel to 
the Gentiles, would be inclined to say: ‘‘ Yes, 
they may have it, if they will only come within 
our sacred inclosure, or at the very least stand 
close to the gate.’”? But now these conditions 
are all to be done away with. The Gospel is 
to be offered to all without exception and with- 
out distinction, no other condition asked but 





faith, which is simply willingness to receive it. 
The Jew is to have no substantial advantage 
over the Gentile. He gets the offer first, that 
is all; the rest, however far off, are to be made 
as thoroughly welcome as if they had come all 
the way to Jerusalem to submit themselves 
to the commandments and ordinances of the 
law. That is revolution. It means the utter 
demolition of the old wall. 

How is this revolution to be effected without 
shattering the Jewish Church? A man has 
actually been chosen to carry the Gospel to the 
Gentiles; but how is the Church in Jerusalem, 
especially the mother church of the scattered 
bands throughout Judea and Samaria, with its 
twelve apostles taught by the Master himself to 
think of themselves as in some sense represent- 
ing the twelve tribes of Israel,! to be brought 
to sanction the new departure, to say nothing 
of promoting it? 

The question was a very important one, as is 
made evident not only in our book of history, 
but in all the Christian literature of the period 
within our purview. It is difficult for us now 
to realize what a herculean work it was to 
emancipate the Church from the wrappages of 
Judaism, which however useful, and even nec- 
essary to its existence, in the days of its in- 
fancy, would have arrested its development, 
and caused it to be not only small and weak 
but distorted, like a Chinese lady’s foot. But 
Saint Luke, living as he did in the midst of the 
agitations which followed the new departure, 
familiar with the long controversy to which it 
gave rise, and which taxed to the utmost the 
talents and resources of the great apostle, felt 
that it was the question of the day; and, ac- 
cordingly, he tells the story of the revolu- 
tion with great fullness of detail and with the 
utmost care. He gives even more space to 
it than to the conversion of Saul, and uses 
the same reiteration, for again we have three 


1 Matthew xix, 28. 
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accounts, first the historical statement,’ then 
the speech of Saint Peter defending his action 
before the brethern in Jerusalem,? and, later 
on, a brief statement by the same apostle before 
the assembly convened to deal with the appeal 
from Antioch.’ ; 

As so often happens in the divine providence 
when great movements are inaugurated, the 
way is prepared at different points far apart. 
When the times are ripe for some fresh discoy- 
ery it will present itself to the mind of differ- 
ent observers or thinkers quite independently, 
so that perhaps it is difficult afterward to tell 
which has the prior claim to the credit of it. 
So here we shall find that both at its center and 
in the outskirts the Church was providentially 
prepared for the new departure —at its center 
by the novel and strange experience of the 
chief of the apostles, in the course of which he 
was led first to see for himself, and then to 
bring convincingly before the mind of the 
Church that it was the Lord’s will that the 
Gentiles should be received; and at the circum- 
ference by the progress of the work of eyvan- 
gelization, extending itself so far beyond the 
bounds of the Holy Land as to enlist the serv- 
ices of men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who, taking 
it for granted that what was good for the Jew 
must be good for the Gentile also, and, without 
any authorization beyond the instinct of their 
own loving hearts, preached the Gospel to the 
Greeks at Antioch,‘ and that with such won- 
derful success that the attention of the whole 
Church was directed to it. : 

In the process of transition the feelings of 
“the apostle of the circumcision’’ were very 
tenderly dealt with. This, too, is the story of 
a conversion; but it is as gradual and gentle 
as the other was sudden and startling. The 
apostle is first induced to leave Jerusalem for a 
time on a tour through the churches in the 
pleasant plain of Sharon. He is cheered by 
many tokens of the Lord’s presence, two of 
which are specially recorded, the cure of Atneas 
and the raising of Dorcas, so that he carried 
gladness with him through all that western 
region. Having reached the coast, he takes a 
needed rest at Joppa, and surely it was no acci- 
dent that he should be led to accept hospitality 
from a man whose trade was reckoned unclean 
by strict Jews on account of the contact with 
dead bodies it so frequently involved. It prob- 
ably required considerable exercise of the grace 
of brotherly love to associate so intimately with 
a tanner, and this very circumstance would 
awaken in his mind some question as to the 
compatibility of these Jewish ideas with the 
freedom and brotherhood of the Gospel of 
Christ. 


T Acts x. 2 Acts xi. 3 Acts xv, 7-11. 
4 Acts xi, 20 (Revised Version). 











CONTROVERSY AND CONCILIATION. 


The days of the rest were also days of prayer, 
for which the flat housetop, with its outlook 
over the blue Levant, afforded the best of op- 
portunities. As he gazed across what seemed 
a limitless expanse, and thought of the coun- 
tries lying beyond, of which he must have 
heard from Roman visitors to Jerusalem — 
Greece, Italy, Spain, Britain, far-away Thule — 
he could scarcely fail to recall the terms of the 
great commission, especially the words, ‘‘ye 
shall be witnesses unto me to the uttermost 
parts of the earth.’”? Would he not long for 
the time when the gladness he had helped to 
diffuse through the plains of Sharon would 
overspread these distant lands as well? And 
would not thoughts of how it was to be accom- 
plished exercise his mind? During those 
‘““many days’’! of quiet thinking and prayer, 
the great problem must needs have been turned 
over in his mind; and the more he thought of 
it, the more would he be prepared to welcome 
some solution of the many difficulties with 
which it bristled. 

On one of these days the apostle, as is his 
wont at the hour of noon, is on the housetop 
praying. He has had a scanty breakfast, his 
appetite affected possibly by the perplexity of 
his position, at the limit of the field westward 
so far as he can see, though the great Western 
World lies there before him unreached, ap- 
parently unreachable. Faint with hunger, he 
falls asleep, and, as is natural, he dreams of 
food. But what a strange banquet! If he felt 
a natural revulsion from the thought of the 
dead bodies with which the tanner had to deal, 
what will he make of the assortment on that 
tablecloth which seems let down from heaven 
to appease his hunger: ‘all manner of four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the heaven’’?? And what is he to 
make of that voice, the tones of which recall 
the days of old: ‘‘ Rise, Peter, kill and eat’’? 
It is the same voice, but what a strange com- 
mand! No wonder he replies, ‘‘Not so, Lord; 
for I have never eaten anything common or 
unclean.’’? But again the voice is heard, ‘‘ What 
God hath cleansed, make thou not common.’’2 

The answer to all his perplexities about the 
Western land is there, if only he will think it 
out. The distinction of meats into clean and 
unclean had more practical effect than any 
other regulation of the law in keeping Jew 
and Gentile separate; for, touching the daily 
life as it did at every meal, it proved a com- 
plete barrier to social intercourse. It was in 
effect a separating wall, and this command 
meant the taking of it down. 

It was little wonder, however, that Saint 
Peter found it hard to think out the answer 


1 Acts ix, 43. 
2 Acts x, 13-15 (Revised Version). 
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for himself, especially as the conclusion to 
which it pointed was one so utterly opposed 
to all his most cherished convictions. But the 
process is greatly helped by the next link in 
the chain of God’s wise and gracious provi- 
dence. Three men from Czesarea are now an- 
nounced. ‘‘ What can they want? I have my 
doubts of them, coming from that Roman 
place.” But the Spirit of Christ encouraged 
him to put aside his doubts and frankly to 
entertain the men. Thus was he little by 
little prepared to accept an invitation which 
a week ago he would have firmly declined — 
an invitation to carry the word of life to a 
Roman centurion, without any pledge as to his 
cteing, or becoming, a proselyte to the Jewish 
faith .« 

The way by which Cornelius was led was 
quite as remarkable as that by which the apos- 
tle was induced to visit him. He was a devout 
man, generous, thoughtful, prayerful, with en- 
lightenment enough to appreciate the mono- 
theistic faith of the Jews, and to recognize 
what was good in their religious aspirations. 
Though the gates of the Temple would have 
been closed to him, the gate of heaven was 
not; so he, too, had his angel guidance and had 
been led in answer to his prayer to send to 
Joppa for the apostle. Thus was it proved 
that ‘‘God is no respecter of persons: but in 


every nation he that feareth him, and worketh | 


righteousness, is acceptable to him.’’ Corne- 
lius, however, has still so much of the pagan in 
him that he prostrates himself before Saint 
Peter as if he were, indeed, what the emperor 
pretended to be, the representative of deity on 
earth. But Peter was no pope, and would not 
allow it. ‘‘Stand up,” he said; ‘‘for I myself 
alsoamaman.’’ He then talked to him in a 
friendly way, half apologizing for what still 
seemed to his own mind the inconsistency of 
accepting such an invitation— a veritable touch 
of nature —and afterward joined the little com- 
pany which the good centurion had assembled 
to share the blessing. In a state of high spirit- 
ual excitement, as one would gather from the 
style of the report, he delivered his message, 
not beginning with Moses and all the prophets 
as would have been necessary had he been 
minded to make a proselyte of him, but with 
Jesus as Lord of all—Gentiles as well as Jews 
—and setting forth the great facts of his life, 
death, resurrection, and appointment as Judge 
of the living and the dead, till he had put his 
hearers in the position to realize the presence 
with them of a divine Savior, in whose name 
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was offered to everyone who believed on him 
remission of sins. 

The effect was electric. ‘‘While Peter yet 
spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard.’”? It was a second Pente- 
cost, so like the first that the six men whom 
Saint Peter had taken with him from Joppa as 
witnesses were filled with amazement. Again 
there were the tongues, not this time shown by 
the use of different languages, for which there 
was no occasion, but by utterances of praise 
and holy joy, which, coming from men who 
had never heard the name of Christ until that 
day, were as much a marvel to the on-lookers 
as when the different peoples gathered in Jeru. 
salem heard in their own tongues the wonderful 
works of God. ‘‘ Then answered Peter, Can 
any man forbid the water that these should not 
be baptized, which have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we? And he commanded them 
to be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Thus was the old wall broken down, and the 
Gentiles made free of the city of God; and it 
only remains for the apostle to answer the 
natural questions, and to quiet the not unnatu- 
ral complaints of the astonished Church at Je- 
rusalem when the first rumors or these strange 
doings reached it. This he did, not by assert- 
ing his infallibility, or giving an ex cathedra 
pronouncement, but by modestly telling his 
thrilling story, and setting forth the great prin- 
ciple of justification by faith alone without the 
deeds of the law (which is thus proved to be 
Petrine as well as Pauline), and with such effect 
that ‘‘ when they heard these things, they held 
their peace and glorified God, saying, Then to 
the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance 
unto life.’’} 

The whole story is a most interesting and in- 
structive unfolding of divine providence. Each 
one of the actors is led in a way he knows not 
of. Heavenly guidance is granted to cach only 
in so far as is necessary for the guidance of his 
own steps. But the Spirit of God is in all, 
making all work together for the accomplish- 
ment of his holy, wise, and gracious purpose. 
“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past tracing 
out! For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord? or who hath been his counselor? or who 
hath first given to him, and it shall be recom- 
pensed unto him again? For of him, and 
through him, and unto him, are all things. To 
him be the glory forever. Amen.”’ 


1Acts xi, 18 (Revised Version). 





CHAPTER X. 
SUNSET IN JERUSALEM. 


le | NAHE first great day of the Church’s his- 

tory isclosing. The morning was bright 

and clear, and though clouds began to 
gather as the day wore on, the promise of the 
dawn was well fulfilled at noon, when even the 
enemy had to confess that Jerusalem was filled 
with the doctrine. But the noon time of suc- 
cess soon passed, the clouds gathered, the 
storm broke, the lightning struck the foremost 
man, and the fickle people, who had flocked 
around when all was fair and begun to favor 
the new doctrine, now went to the opposite 
extreme and joined the hue and cry against it; 
the Church was thinned and scattered; and, 
though the exiles carried the torch of God in 
all directions, those who remained at home 
were sorely straitened and beset. We shall 
presently hail the sunrise at Antioch, the bril- 
liant opening of the Church’s second day; but 
in the meantime we must watch the sunset at 
Jerusalem. . 3 

There are angry clouds in the evening sky; 
and yet we think less of their threatening 
masses than of the golden radiance which 
shines wherever they are touched by the light 
of heaven. The glory of the morning was one, 
the glory of the evening is another; that was 
calm and clear, this has a fiery luster all its 
own. 

The famine cloud is the first we see. The 
Church in Jerusalem has always been poor. 
It had a few wealthy members who, by their 
liberality, relieved their poorer brethren; but 
since the persecution, which would naturally 
strike the wealthiest first, there is serious suf- 
fering; and, to crown all, the great famine of 
which we read not only in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the work of Josephus, but in 
such historians of the empire as Dion Cassius 
and Suetonius, is now impending. 

But who are these who have just arrived 
from the rich heathen city of Antioch, travel- 
worn with their long journey? They are rep- 
resentatives of the new Church there, which, 
knowing the straits of their brethren in Judea 
from whom they had received the evangel, and 
learning from one of their prophets that worse 
is yet to come, has made a contribution, every 
man giving according to his ability, and de- 
spatched it for their relief! There is the light 
on the dark cloud. 

But famine is not all, Herod, the king, is 
stretching forth his hands to vex the Church, 


1 Acts xi, 29. 





and seems determined to use his great power 
to destroy it utterly. The mention of this 
monarch brings us for the first time into clear 
connection with the history of the empire; so 
it will be necessary to make a slight digression 
to show exactly where we stand.- By doing so 
we shall also have some light on questions of 
date, which for some time we have not ven- 
tured to touch, the data being so vague and 
uusatisfactory. 

The emperor Tiberius, in whose reign our 
Lord was crucified, died 37 A. D., supposed 
by many to be. the year of Saul’s conversion, 
though recent authorities incline to an earlier 
date for that event. For the four years follow- 
ing — 37-41 A. D.— Caius, better known by his 
nickname of Caligula, disgraced the imperial 
purple. He it was who gave orders for the 
setting up in the Temple at Jerusalem, in its 
very holy of holies, a statue of himself, to 
make it impossible for the Hebrews to avoid 
worshiping him as God. The outrage was in- » 
supportable, and the whole country resounded 
with indignant protests. There are those who 
think that it was in part, at least, owing to the 
distraction caused by this high-handed pro- 
ceeding that the persecution of the Christians 
ceased for a time. ‘‘So the Church through- 
out all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria had 
peace, being edified.’’! 

Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, 
was one of the many political adventurers who 
were watching their chances at the Roman 
court. In the closing years of the reign of 
Tiberius he attached himself to Caligula, whose 
star seemed to be in the ascendant. For this 
he suffered imprisonment till Tiberius died, 
when his services to the new emperor procured 
him freedom first, and then appointment to a 
considerable portion of his grandfather’s do- 
minions. Acquainted as he was with the prej- 
udices and passions of the Jews, he saw the 
folly of the reckless policy of the emperor, and 
it shows the strength of his influence with him 
that his intervention proved successful and the 
obnoxious order was first deferred and then 
withdrawn, The whole story is told by Jose- 
phus, very fully and vividly in his ‘“ Antiqui- 
ties,’’? and again briefly in his ‘“‘ Wars of the 
Jews.’’? 

When Caligula was assassinated in January, 
41 A. D., Agrippa managed still to keep in 
favor at Rome, and, indeed, succeeded so well 
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in ingratiating himself with the new emperor, 
Claudius, as to obtain from him almost imme- 
diately on his accession, the addition to his 
dominions of Judea, which, since the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus, in 6 A. D., had been gov- 
erned by procurators, Pontius Pilate being the 
sixth of the eight whose administration filled 
up the interval from 6 to 41 A. D. Thus, by 
the favor of the two emperors in succession, 
Herod Agrippa was raised to the same high 
position his grandfather, Herod the Great, had 
occupied, becoming one of the greatest princes 
of the East. In this way it came about that, in 
the story of Jerusalem at the time we have 
reached, we read not of ‘‘ the governor,’’ as in 
the narrative of the Crucifixion, but of ‘‘ Herod, 
the king,’’ who, as we have seen, renewed the 
persecution which had ceased to rage since the 
emperor Caligula diverted the fear and fury of 
the Jews from the Christians to himself. 

From the dark cloud of the great king’s hate 
there comes a lightning stroke which carries 
off one of the three chief apostles: ‘‘ He killed 
James the brother of John with the sword.” 
We have heard nothing of him till now, but 
when we remember his prominent position 
among the twelve, and the temperament which 
in early days gained for him and his brother 
the surname of Boanerges — sons of thunder — 
we may well suppose that he was not wanting 
in that energy and aggressiveness which would 
give occasion to his being singled out as the 
first victim of the new tyranny. 

The brevity of the notice of this apostle’s 
death has been often remarked on, especially 
as contrasted with the full account of Stephen’s 
martyrdom; but is it not quite enough to sup- 
pose that the deed of blood was done in secret, 
as it was certainly done swiftly and unexpect- 
edly, so that there would be nothing to report 
but the bare fact; and, though there was abun- 
dance of room for sentiment, the sacred his- 
torian never so indulges himself. He leaves it 
to his readers to recall the old days when the 
two sons of Zebedee asked that they might sit 
the one on the right of their Master and the 
other on his left in his kingdom, and received 
the thought-compelling answer: ‘Ye know 
not what ye ask: can ye drink of the cup that 
I drink of, and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am, baptized with?”?! James under- 
stands it all now. He drinks of the cup, is 
baptized with the baptism, and takes his place 
at his Lord’s right hand, as the first of the 
twelve to win the martyr’s crown, while the 
other son of Zebedee, after long years of toil, 
and faithful service, and patient suffering, 
brings up the rear, and takes his place on the 
left in ‘‘the glorious company of the apostles.” 

Herod, the king, was astute. He had no 

1 Mark x, 38. 
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doubt heard how signally the Sanhedrim had 
failed when they made their first attempt on 
Peter and John; so he would reckon it scarcely 
prudent to make a beginning with either of 
them. It was safer to pass the first and second, 
and make the experiment on the third. But as 
no unseen hand had interposed, he saw noth- 
ing to fear from above, and as the Jews were 
well pleased, he had something to gain from 
below; and accordingly he felt emboldened to 
strike a blow which was likely to be fatal, by 
putting the great leader under arrest with a 
view to his public execution. 

“These were the days of unleavened bread.’’ 
Why is this so specially noted? Is it not to 
suggest the parallel which will at once occur to 
every reader of the Gospel: ‘‘ Now, after two 
days was the Feast of the Passover and the un- 
leavened bread: and the chief priests and the 
scribes sought how they might take him by 
subtlety and kill him: for they said, Not dur- 
ing the feast, lest haply there shall be a tumult 
of the people.’? So Herod, haying seized his 
victim, dared not kill him till the feast was 
over, but ‘‘put him in prison, delivering him 
to four quaternions of soldiers to guard him, 
intending after the Passover to bring him forth 
to the people.’’ 

On the eve of that Passover, Peter had said, 
“Lord, why cannot I follow thee now? I will 
lay down my life for thee.’’ But when the 
Shepherd was smitten, the sheep were scat- 
tered, and he was the weakest of them all. 
He is a different man now, and though he has 
to think not of himself alone but of the sheep 
of which he is now the shepherd, he does not 
shrink or quail. Despite the cheerless cell, 
and the iron chains which bind him to his 
guards, he sleeps as soundly as his Master did 
upon the storm-tossed sea, and we can fancy 
him dreaming, as he sleeps, of Calvary and 
‘‘the glory that should follow.”’ 

Will Herod, the king, sleep as soundly and 
dream as sweetly on his couch of down? The 
days of the feast had been passing too slowly 
for his impatient spirit; but at all events he 
has his man quite safe. The prison is a for- 
tress; the sixteen soldiers are strong and trusty; 
the chains, a needless precaution, yet make 
assurance doubly sure; several days are gone, 
and all is quiet and safe; to-morrow he will 
have his will. Such as these would be his 
waking thoughts; but, if he dreamed, would 
there be any vision of the theater at Cvesarea, 
with the crowd shouting his praises and pro- 
claiming him a god, while the angel of death 
was at the very moment aiming at his heart 
his most poisoned shaft? We think of Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Justans Tyrannus,’ after the tyrant had 
‘“soberly laid his last plan to extinguish the 
man.”’ 
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“ When sudden how think ye, the end? 
Did I say ‘without friend’? 
Say rather, from marge to blue marge 
The whole sky grew his targe 
With the sun’s self for visible boss, 
While an Arm ran across 
Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast 
Where the wretch was safe prest! 
Do you see? Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed! 
—So, / was afraid!” 


Iti this case, however, it was not the prayer 
of the man, for at the critical moment he was 
sleeping soundly in his chains, but the suppli- 
cation of the faithful! The Church had been 
praying ever since the arrest. It seemed for a 
time as if there were no answer. Day after 
day, night after night had gone, and still there 
was no sign. But they ceased not. It is now 
the last night, and hope deferred is making 
hearts sick; but still they keep on, through the 
long night, for they too have their quaternions 
to relieve each other in their watching unto 
prayer. It is nearly six in the morning, and 
the dread day is breaking. May not the prayer 
meeting in Mary’s house be now dismissed ? 
Perhaps some of the more faint-hearted of 
them thought so, but, if they did, their un- 
belief soon had a glad rebuke, when there came 
a knock, a sharp startling knock for such an 
early hour, and a minute after they saw the 
maid’s astonished face as she ran back from 
the unopened gate, declaring it was Peter, for 
she knew his voice. 

How true to nature it all is: the excitement 
of the maid Rhoda, the incredulity of the dis- 
ciples, the supposition that it might be ‘his 
angel’?! And how much more encouraging to 
ordinary mortals whose prayers at best are, 
what they are, than if we had been told they 
were all so confident of the answer that not 
one of them expressed the least surprise. 

It was Peter himself, not his angel; and yet 
he had a story to tell them of his angel who 
had come to him in his cell, arrayed in light, 
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waked him from sleep, unbound his chains, 
opened the doors one after another, swung 
back the iron gate, led him along the street till 
the prison was out of sight, and then, before he 
had time to make up his mind whether it was 
dream or reality, left him to find his way to 
his own company. 

The tale is one that does not, of course, com- 
menu itself to those who, like the Sadducees 
of old, ‘‘say that there is mo resurrection, 
neither angel nor spirit.’’ If this be quite cer- 
tain; if it be assuredly ascertained that there is 
no such being in the universe as an angel, or 
that, if there be, none of them can by any con- 
ceivable possibility visit this earth or give help 
and comfort even to the purest and most + 
heavenly minded of its inhabitants —if all that 
be quite certain, then we must, with the mod- 
ern Sadducees, do our best to explain it all 
away, and with our friend the critic warn peo- 
ple that ‘“‘the clearness of the narrative is emi- 
nently adapted to influence us unduly in its 
favor.’? But is it quite certain? Perhaps the 
poet may have a deeper view than even the 
most learned critic: 


“And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
That may compassion of their evils move? 
There is: else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts: but O th’ exceeding grace 
Of Highest God! that loves his creatures so, 
And all his works with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked foe! 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

To come to succor us that succor want! 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant 

Against foul fiends to aid us militant? 

They for us fight, they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward; 

O why should heavenly God to men have such 
regard !” 


Were there no angels would there be for the 
sorrow-laden light at evening time? 


CHAPTER XI. 
TO THE UTTERMOST PARTS OF THE EARTH. 


HE center is now shifted from Jerusalem 
to Antioch, We shall still have glimpses 
of the Jerusalem church, but only in so 

far as it comes into relation with the work 
which centers in the great capital of the East. 
The Church has now left its Jerusalem cradle, 
has passed through its Judea and Samaria 
school, and, set free from the law of its mother, 
is about to enter on the responsibilities of inde- 
pendent life and action. ‘The great field of the 
world is opening before her; and, as her Moses 





retires, her Joshua comes to the front to lead 
her across the Jordan into the promised land, 
for she has been given ‘the heathen for her 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for a possession.”? The prominent figure 
will no longer be Saint Peter, the great apostle 
of the circumcision, but Saint Paul, the still 
greater Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Antioch was the third city of the empire, 
coming close after Alexandria, which was sec- 
ond only to Rome. It held alnzost the same 
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‘position in the early Roman empire, as Con- 
stantinople afterward reached, as the gate of 
the East. It had been the center of trade and 
commerce for 300 years, during which time it 
had grown so rapidly in wealth and magnifi- 
cence ‘as almost to rival Rome itself. Some 
idea of its magnitude may be conveyed by 
meutiouing that the city wail, very broad and 
high, formed an irregular ellipse, more than 
twelve miles in circumference, the long diam- 
eter of which was the famous Street of Herod, 
nearly five miles in length, paved with blocks 
of white marble for one-half the distance, lined 
with trees, adorned with statues, and furnished 
with a colonnade on both sides all the way to 
shelter from the sun and rain. 
part of the city, through which flowed the 
noble navigable river, the Orontes, was scarcely 
less magnificent, while outside the walls there 
were fine suburbs, and near the river below the 
city the famous groves of Daphne, a pleasure 
park ten miles in circumference devoted to the 
worship of Apollo the favorite deity of Antioch. 
Famed for its magnificence, the city was no 
less notorious for its vice, a striking proof of 
which is found in the fact that when the satir- 
ist Juvenal wished to express the increasing 
moral degradation of Rome in the strongest 
terms he put it thus: ‘‘the Syrian Orontes has 
long keen flowing into the Tiber.”? Dean How- 
son says: ‘‘Itis probable that no populations 
have ever been more abandoned than those of 
Oriental Greek cities under the Roman enipire, 
and of. these cities Antioch was the greatest 
and the worst. If we wish to realize the ap- 
pearance and reality of the complicated hea- 
thenism of the first Christian century, we must 
endeavor to imagine the scene of that suburb, 
the famous Daphne, with its fountains and 
groves of bay trees, its bright buildings, its 
crowd of licentious votaries, its statue of Apollo 
—where, under the climate of Syria, and the 
wealthy patronage of Rome, all that was beau- 
tiful in nature and art had created a sanctuary 
for a perpetual festival of vice.” 

There was a large Jewish colony at Antioch, 
which, so far as its members were at all faithful 
to the law, would be a standing protest against 
these heathen abominations; but having its 
own separate quarter, and its own jurisdiction 
—for this was allowed under the empire — and 
being prohibited by its ordinances from hold- 
ing any social intercourse with the Gentiles, its 
influence on public morals would be reduced to 
a minimum. Besides, their conception of the 
calling of Israel would lead the Jews to regard 
it as their duty, not so much to exercise direct 
influence on the life of the city, as to endeavor 
to induce as many as possible to abandon 
heathen society and cast in their lect with them 
as proselytes to the Jewish faith. 





The northern. 
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When those of the refugees from the perse- 
cution at Jerusalem who were enterprising 
enough to travel so far afield, reached Antioch, 
they preached their new Gospel, but only to 
the Jews. It had not occurred to them that 
they had any message except for the Jewish 
quarter. Meanwhile, however, believers in 
Christ were arriving, not directly from Jerusa- 
lem, but from places to which the Gospel had 
been carried by other exiles, for there was a 
constant stream of visitors from all quarters 
pouring into the Eastern metropolis; and the 
natural result of this would be to awaken a 
feeling of the expansiveness of the new Gospel 
and its adaptation to divers people, which could 
not but sooner or later find some embodiment 
in fact. So it came to pass that certain un- 
named disciples from Cyprus and Cyrene, while 
resident in Antioch, and under the influence of 
its cosmopolitan ideas, bethought themselves 
of trying the experiment of speaking the word 
to the Greeks also.! ‘‘And the hand of the 
Lord was with them: and a great number that 
believed turned unto the Lord.”’ 

This seems to have happened quite independ- 
ently of Saint Peter and the Church at Jeru- 
salem; and it is instructive as showing that the 
Spirit’s guidance was no special prerogative of 
the apostles, but was enjoyed by simple, earnest 
men who surrendered themselves'to the love of 
Christ, and the longing for the advancement of 
his kingdom which glowed in their hearts, and 
impelled them te dare to be original in their 
aggressive work. 

It was not very long, however, till tidings of 
these strange doings did reach the Church at 
Jerusalem; but in all probability not till after 
Saint Peter had made his report of what had 
befallen at Caesarea. This we may infer from 
the fact that, instead of sending a deputation 
to remonstrate, they despatched a commis- 
sioner to inquire, and chose for the purpose 
a man as likely as any to be in sympathy with 
the new movement; for Barnabas was himself 
a man of Cyprus,? who had shown by his 
kindly interposition on behalf of Saul, when no 
one else seemed willing to trust him,* that he 
was singularly free from prejudice. Such a 
man was not likely to object to an innovation 
which had so evidently the sanction of the 
Spirit of God; and accordingly far from criti- 
cising, he rejoiced, and gave every encourage- 
ment to the new movement; for, as Saint Luke 
significantly remarks, ‘“he was a good man, 
and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith: and 
much people was added unto the Lord.’’ 

Our translation of the surname Barnabas, 
“Son of Consolation,’’ gives undue promi- 
nence to the tender side of his character. 





1 Acts xi, 20 (Revised Version). 
2 Acts iv, 56. 3 Acts ix, 27. 
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‘‘Son of Exhortation”’ is the translation in 
the Revised Version; but that sounds bald and 
does not really give the sense to an English 
ear. The word in the original is the abstract 
noun corresponding to the designation Para- 
clete, which though translated ‘‘ Comforter”’ 
in the English Bible, includes all the work of 
the Holy Spirit, in its full strength (as is im- 
plied in the syllable for/, and in the original 
meaning of the word ‘‘comfort’’), as well as in 
allits tenderness. Barnabas had indeed a ten- 
der, loving heart, but he had also a strong, far- 
reaching mind, and a wise discrimination. He 
saw that the new mission was developing so 
fast that a strong man was needed at the helm, 
and, recalling the impression he had formed of 
the gifts of Saul of Tarsus, concluded that he 
was the very man for the position, and accord- 
ingly sent to his native place to seek him, ap- 
parently not very sure whether he was there, 
or where he was, for he had been out of sight 
for years. But the Spirit’s guidance did not 
fail the Son of Comfort; for he not only discov- 
ered his man, but found him quite ready to 
give himself to the work. ; 

The history of Saul during the uncertain 
number of years that must have elapsed since 
his conversion is wrapped in considerable ob- 
scurity, lighted up, however, here and there by 
personal references in the epistles. From his 
letter to the Galatians! we learn that immedi- 
ately after his conversion he went away into 
Arabia. How long he remained there we have 
no exact means of knowing, but it must have 
been a considerable time — probably more than 
a year —for he tells us that from Arabia he 
returned to Damascus, and later on went up to 
Jerusalem, this visit being three years after his 
conversion,” so that the three years must have 
been distributed between Arabia and Damas- 
cus. We can understand how much he would 
feel the need of prolonged meditation and fresh 
study of the Scriptures before he was ready for 
his lifework. For this purpose no place was 
better suited than those solitudes of the south- 
ern desert where Moses and Elijah had both 
spent so long time in solitary communing with 
God. We can fancy him there with the roll of 
the Hebrew Bible or the Greek translation 
spread out before him, re-reading the entire 
Scriptures under the new light now flashing on 
almost every page, and, guided by the Spirit of 
God, patiently thinking out, in its relations 
to the old truth, the Gospel he was burning 
to declare as soon as God in his providence 
should open the way. 

The way was not opened for many years; for, 
though he returned to Damascus and there- 
after went to Jerusalem, the attempt he made 


1 Galatians i, 17. 2 Galatians i, 18. 
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in both places was frustrated by the rage of the 
Jews against their renegade leader,! and it was 
found necessary for his safety that he should 
again retire to the comparative seclusion of his 
native place,” in the neighborhood of which he 
probably remained until he was summoned, as 
we have seen to Antioch.’ 

The long delay between his conversion and 
his entrance on his lifework is full of instruc- 
tion as showing once more how necessary 
time, and thought, and much prayer are to the 
equipment of those who are called to be teach- 
ers and leaders in the Church. If ever a man 
might have dispensed with any further prepa- 
ration than was secured by his marvelous con- 
version, it would have been Saul of Tarsus, 
the accomplished Rabbi, with all the learning, 
and talents, and force of character which had 
brought him to the front among the Pharisees, 
and with the intimate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures he had acquired during his long 
curriculum of study. But if even he needed so 
many years of thought, and study, and wait- 
ing upon God before taking up the work of 
his life, it surely cannot be wise to lay hands 
suddenly upon any man, however promising, 
who has no other qualification for the work 
than the suddenness and thoroughness of his * 
conversion. 

We can admire the providence of God also in 
the successive failures at Damascus and Jerusa- 
lem, as necessarily turning his mind away from 
those of his own old faith and preparing him 
for going forth, with all the onrush of the 
pent-up force of his soul, on the mission to the 
Gentiles for which from the first his Master had 
set him apart. Moreover, it was necessary that 
the way should be prepared for the Church at 
Jerusalem accepting the new policy, else there 
would have been, not merely friction, but di- 
rect antagonism between the old apostles and 
the new one. It is evident that the Apostle 
Paul realized this danger from the very begin- 
ning. He gives this, in fact, as one reason for 
retiring at once to Arabia. It might have 
seemed most natural that he should join him- 
self to the Church in Jerusalem, and by pro- 
longed conference with its leaders become 
acquainted with the apostolic doctrine. But 
in this there would have been great risk of 
compromising both himself and them. For as 
yet there was no thought in their minds of 
breaking down the middle wall of partition, 
and how could he consult them as to his com- 
mission to preach to the Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ? Here is the way he puts 
it in his letter to the Galatians: ‘‘ But when it 
was the good pleasure of God, who separated 
me, even from my mother’s womb, and called 


11I, Corinthians xi, 32; Acts ix, 29. 
2 Acts ix, 30. 3 Galatians i, 21, 
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me through his grace, to reveal his Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the Gentiles; 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood: neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
which were apostles before me: but I went 
away into Arabia; and again I returned unto 
Damascus.’’! But by the time he was called to 
begin his work in Antioch, the way of the Lord 
was prepared, and it was with the full concur- 
rence of the Mother Church that he and Barna- 
bas gave themselves to the work among the 
heathen in Antioch. 

For a year the two labored together in the 
great city and made such an impression on it 
that the inhabitants felt the presence of a new 
force among them. As long as the movement 





had been confined to the Jewish quarter, it 
attracted no attention. One more sect among 
Jews was neither here nor there to Antiochenes. 
But now that, instead of keeping to themselves 
in their own quarter, these new agitators had 
invaded the city proper, and were beginning to 
exercise a powerful influence on the life of the 
Greek population, they could call them Jews 
no longer, for they were as different as possible 
from that exclusive sepdratist community. 
They must have a new name for them, and 
as in their addresses to the people there was 
one name reiterated over and over again, the 
ever-recurring name of Christ, they called 
them Christians: ‘‘the disciples were called 
Christians first at Antioch.’’ 


CHAPA RE SE: 
THE FIRST FOREIGN MISSION. 


cannot long confine itself even to so 

wide a field as the great city of Anti- 
och. The year already spent has afforded time 
for fully testing the principles to which the 
followers of Christ are now committed, and for 
securing a sufficient foothold in the metropolis 
to afford a strong base of operations in pursu- 
ing the large enterprise on which they are 
bent. For the same Spirit which prompted 
them a year ago to leave the Jewish quarter 
and invade the Gentile city now inspires them 
with the great thought of making Antioch not 
their field but only the center of a world-wide 
propaganda, haying for its ultimate object the 
carrying out of the great commission to its last 
word by sending the Gospel of the Christ of 
God to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

With such thoughts in their minds the lead- 
ers of the Church observed a special season of 
waiting upon God, their earnestness and deep 
sense of responsibility showing itself in the 
fasting which accompanied their supplications. 
As they so ‘‘ministered unto the Lord and 
fasted,’’ it was made plain to them to be the 
will of the Lord that their best two men should 
be set apart to carry the Gospel to the regions 
beyond: ‘‘ The Holy Ghost said, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them.’’ Thus their way was made 
plain; and though it must have been a severe 
strain upon their faith to allow the two men on 
whom they depended most for the prosecution 
of the work at home, to leave them: so soon 
(for what was a year’s work in a great city like 
Antioch ?), they did not hesitate a moment, but 
at once made arrangements to carry out the 
instructions. 


Bee new expansive spirit of the Church 


1 Galatians i, 15-17 (Revised Version). 
49 





Another season of prayer and fasting intro- 
duced the solemn act of ordination and the 
two missionaries, henceforth spoken of as apos- 
tles (a Greek word having the precise signifi- 
cance which missionary has in Latin), set out 
on their adventurous, and to all human ap- 
pearance quixotic, expedition with the clear 
conviction, shared in by the Church which 
bade them God-speed, that they were ‘‘sent by 
the Holy Ghost.”’ 

i. Cyprus. It was natural that they should 
go to Cyprus first, for 1t was the nearest and 
most accessible of the countries 'to the west 
of them, and had special claims as the home 
of Barnabas, and of those men who, with 
others from the distant Cyrene, first preached 
the Gospel to the Greeks. Moreover, it hada 
very large number of Jewish settlers, chiefly on 
account of the famous copper mines (aes Cyp- 
rium or Cuprium was the name by which the 
metal was known to the Romans, whence our 
word ‘‘copper’’) having passed into Jewish 
hands, for Josephus, writing to Herod the 
Great, tells us, ‘‘ Caesar made him a present of 
one-half the revenue of the copper mines in 
Cyprus and committed the care of the other 
half to him.’”’! As a natural consequence large 
numbers of his Jewish subjects settled there to 
manage the trade, and some of them, of whom 
Barnabas himself was probably an example, 
would share in the wealth derived from it.? 
True, their mission was more particularly to 
Gentiles; but even the Apostles to the Gentiles 
never forgot the original instruction, ‘‘ begin- 
ning at Jerusalem,’ ‘‘to the Jew first.’? The 
Jews were the prepared people, and not only 
loyalty to their Master’s instructions but the 
sound policy of beginning with those with 


1“Antiquities,’’ XVI, iv, 5. 2See Acts iv, 37. 
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whom they had most in common, prompted 


them to make a practice of delivering their | 


message first in the synagogue if there were 
one, and if not, then in any gathering of their 
countrymen they could find, like the prayer 
meeting by the river side at Philippi. 

The way lay by Seleucia, the port of Antioch, 
from which they took ship to Salamis, a large 
mercantile town with several Jewish syna- 
gogues in which the apostles preached the 
Word, with what results we are not informed. 
Nor have we any particulars of what befell 
them as they traversed the island from east to 
west, a distance of about too miles. At the 
other extremity of the island was Paphos, a 
name infamous on account of its associations in 
classical history with the worship of Venus in 
its worst and most odious forms. It is not, 
however, for this reason that the historian 
dwells for a moment on the work in Paphos, 
but because of the importance of the personage 
who is here numbered among his converts, 
being none other than the Roman proconsul, 
Sergius Paulus. : 

The reference to this proconsul is one of the 
illustrations to which we referred in the intro- 
duction to this book, of the accuracy of Saint 
Luke being triumphantly vindicated where it 
seemed to be most successfully assailed. A 
general statement of Strabo, the geographer, 
referring to the time of Augustus, classed 
Cyprus among the provinces over which not 
proconsuls but propretors were appointed; and 
it was quietly assumed by critics of a certain 
type that it was a blunder in the Acts, and so 
far a proof that the book could not have been 
written by a contemporary. Later on, how- 
ever, a passage was discovered in another his- 
torian, Dion Cassius, which confirmed the state- 
ment of Strabo, indeed, but added that five 
years later the distribution of provinces was so 
altered that Cyprus was put in the other class. 
And this is not all. Still later, coins were dis- 
covered with inscriptions on them which dem- 
onstrated that Saint Luke was right, and last 
of all, as one of the results of the investigations 
carried on since Britain obtained control of 
Cyprus, a coin was discovered actually bearing 
the name of Paulus the proconsul ! 

The proconsul seems to haye been a man 
with deep spiritual cravings which had found 
no satisfaction in the Roman Pantheon. We 
are apt to think meanly of him for allowing 
himself to come under the influence of a char- 
latan like the Jew Bar-Jesus, who called himself 
Elymas, the wise man. But we must not forget 
that at this time the Jews were the only people 
who had deep religious convictions; and while 
this explains the fact that, in spite of the un- 
attractiveness of their creed and cult, they 
gained so many proselytes, it also gave to 
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designing men like this Bar-Jesus the oppor- 
tunity of trading upon the spiritual hunger of 
seekers for the hidden things of the universe 
like this Sergius Paulus. Such heartless vil- 
lainy was surely not too sternly rebuked, when, 
seeing him striving to keep the proconsul in his 
toils, Paul, filled with the Holy Ghost, fastened 
his eyes on him and said, ‘‘O full of all guile 
and all villainy, thou son of the devil, thou 
enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease 
to pervert the right ways of the Lord?’’ Nor 
was the punishment too great when he was 
suddenly smitten with blindness for a season. 

It is from this time that the old name Saul 
is dropped in favor of the now familiar Paul. 
The two names, though similar in sound, are 
quite different, the one being the royal Hebrew 
name, the other a Latin name, which had been 
borne by many members of the distinguished 
Roman family to which probably the proconsul 
belonged. The change seems to be in some 
way connected with the conversion of this 
Paulus, but how, precisely, we can only con- 
jecture. It has been supposed that the name 
belonged to him as a free-born Roman, in addi- 
tion to his Jewish name of Saul; and, if this 
be so, it is not unnatural to suppose that the 
meeting with the proconsul revived the recol- ~ 
lection of it, and that it was adopted and used 
thereafter because, being a Gentile name, it was 
in keeping with his work as the Geutiles’ 
Apostle. 

2. ASIA Minor. From Cyprus the mission- 
ary party proceeded to the main land, their 
objective point being Antioch in Pisidia. 
When they landed at Perga, the courage of 
one of the three failed. As is the wont of the 
dispassionate historian, the simple fact is noted 
without a word of comment that '‘ John [Mark ] 
departed from them and returned to Jerusa- 
lem’’—a great grief no doubt to his cousin 
Barnabas,! and so impressing the mind of Paul 
with his unsuitability for the work that later 
on he separated from Barnabas rather than take 
up again with his cousin. Perhaps the “ perils 
of robbers’’ were too much for him to face, for 
Antioch in Pisidia, was in the midst of a coun- 
try which then, as now, was infested with 
brigands. 

This portion of the missionary tour has re- 
cently been invested with fresh interest by the 
new evidence brought forward by Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, who has made a most careful explora- 
tion of the entire region, in’support of the view 
long held by a small number of scholars that 
Phrygia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, were not sep- 
arate provinces, but mere districts of the south- 
ern portion of the great Roman province of 
Galatia, which extended from north to south 
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right across the plateau of Asia Minor, nearly 
reaching the Mediterranean on the south and 
the Black Sea on the north. According to the 
view which has prevailed hitherto as to the ex- 
tent of the province of Galatia, we have on the 
one hand a group of churches in which Saint 
Paul evidently took the deepest interest, to 
none of which is any of his numerous extant 
letters addressed, and on the other hand we 
have an important epistle addressed to a people 
among whom we have no record of his having 
founded a single church. Both these supposi- 
tions are, of course, separately admissible; but 
it certainly adds much to our interest, both in 
this missionary tour and in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, to be able to connect them together. 

Antioch in Pisidia, though it had no preten- 
sions to rank with the great Syrian Antioch, 
was nevertheless a city of much importance, 
situated as it was at the convergence of several 
important Roman roads, and holding the posi- 
tion of ‘‘a governing and military center’’ for 
all these districts which, according to Professor 
Ramsay, made up the southern and by far the 
more considerable portion of the great province 
of Galatia. This may account for its being 
singled out for a full notice of the apostle’s 
work there, which is given in the Acts.! 

This lengthened notice furnishes us with an 
interesting sketch of the apostle’s method of 
proceeding in his missionary work. He first 
found out some leading synagogue, if there 
were many, or where there was only one, as in 
this case, ‘‘the synagogue,’’ and took his place 
among the worshipers. When the regular sery- 
ice, the most important part of which was ‘‘the 
reading of the Law and the Prophets,’’ was 
over, it was the custom to invite any Rabbi or 
stranger of distinction who might be present to 
give ‘“‘a word of exhortation.’”’ This was the 
apostle’s opportunity, of which he would avail 
himself, as on this occasion, by giving an ad- 
dress based in all probability on the passages 
which had been read. This would enable him 
to begin on the common ground of their faith 
in Jehovah and appreciation of his dealings 
with his people in the ages past;* then he 
would proceed in the most natural way to 
speak of Jesus, making as much as possible, 
perhaps, as here, of the witness of John, whom 
all accounted to be a prophet;* after which he 
would pour out his heart to them in speaking 
of the great salvation accomplished in his 
death, which was no calamity but the’ fulfill- 
ment of the divine purpose, and completed in 
his resurrection, of which their own Scriptures 
gave many a hint and forecast;* and conclude 
by a free offer of forgiveness in his name, not 
to Jews alone, but to ‘‘everyone that believ- 
2Acts xiii, 16-22. 
4Acts xiii, 26-37. 


1 Acts xiii, 4-52. 


8 Acts xiii, 23-25. 
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eth,” and a solemn warning not to neglect so 
great salvation.! 

As long as his countrymen would listen, as 
in this case they did with great interest, both 
on the part of the Jews and the proselytes, he 
would continue the work among them, in the 
hope of making them the lower courses of the 
spiritual building he hoped to erect in the 
place. But when they rejected the Gospel, as 
in this case they did later on when their pas- 
sions were inflamed by jealousy at the sight of 
‘‘the whole city gathered together to hear the 
word of God,’’ Gentiles just as welcome as 
themselves, he would turn from them with 
some such words as those reported here: ‘It 
was necessary that the Word of God should 
first be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it 
from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of 
eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. For 
so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I have 
set thee for a light of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.’? Something like this seems 
to have been the usual practice of the apostle 
wherever there was a Jewish population to 
claim his first attention: how he acted with a 
purely Gentile population will appear when we 
watch his conduct at Lystra. 

After the Jews turned away, the Gentiles of 
Antioch still maintained their interest; and 
that it was no mere passing excitement is 
proved by the recorded result that ‘‘the Word 
of the Lord was spread abroad throughout all 
the region.’’ We can understand, then, how, 
notwithstanding the success of the plot of the 
leading Jews against them, aided by some 
wealthy lady proselytes who probably had 
much influence with the authorities, in conse- 
quence of which they were expelled from the 
city as disturbers of the peace, they shook off 
the dust of their feet, according to their Lord’s 
instructions, and departed in no crestfallen 
spirit but ‘filled with joy and the Holy 
Ghost.’? They would need such spiritual ex- 
ultation to sustain them in the hot march of 
twenty-eight hours, along a road with scarce a 
tree to shade them, and scarce a spring to 
quench their thirst, before they could reach 
Iconium, which was their next field of labor 
and suffering. As, however, their experience 
at Antioch was so nearly repeated there,? we 
shall not dwell upon it. 

At Lystra, however, the-events recorded are 
of such interest that we must beware of dwell- 
ing too long over them. It was natural that, 
after being expelled from two cities in succes- 
sion by the machinations of their countrymen, 
the apostles should prefer to pay their next 
visit to a place where they would have a purely 
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Gentile population to deal with. This was 
found in Lystra, and the fact that there was no 
synagogue here to afford a base from which to 
work may have been the season why it was 
necessary that some sign should be given to 
the people that the strangers had indeed a 
message from heaven to deliver. This pur- 
pose was served by the cure of a well-known 
cripple, which, however, led, in the most nat~ 
ural way, to exceedingly embarrassing con- 
sequences; for the people, becoming greatly 
excited, at once concluded that in the persons 
of Barnabas and Paul they were favored with 
a visit from their tutelary deity Jupiter, and 
his attendant Mercury. 

It has been pointed out that in this we have 
a hint of the personal appearance of the apos- 
tles, for Jupiter was always represented as tall 
and majestic in appearance, while Mercury was 
small and insignificant in comparison, with the 
litheness and agility appropriate to the swift 
messenger of the gods. This confirms the im- 
pression made by Saint Paul’s own reference 
to the disparaging remarks of some of his de- 
tractors: ‘‘ His bodily presence is weak, and 
his speech contemptible,’’! and strangely 
enough there is an old legend entitled ‘‘ The 
Acts of Paul and Thekla,’? which Professor 
Ramsay proves to be of some historical value, 
in which it is related that acertain Onesiphorus 
of Iconium met Paul on the Lystra road, and 
described him as ‘‘a man small in size, with 
meeting eyebrows, with a rather large nose, 
bald-headed, bow-legged, strongly built, full of 
grace, for at times he looked like a man and at 
times he had the face of an angel.”’ 

Another point of great interest is the con- 
nection of this experience of the apostles at 
Lystra with the well-known classic legend of 
Philemon and Baucis, an aged couple who re- 
sided in this very region, and as a reward of 
their piety enjoyed a visit from Jupiter and 
his attendant Mercury. Their poor cottage 
was transformed into a splendid temple and 
the aged couple were installed as priest and 
priestess; and when they died they were 
changed into two trees that grew side by side 
in the neighborhood, an oak and a linden. 
The Latin poet Ovid takes this Lycaonian 
legend and works it up into one of his ‘‘ Meta- 
morphoses,’’ very much as Tennyson takes the 
Arthurian legends and works them up into the 
“Tdylls of the King.’’ How interesting it is, 
and how strengthening to our confidence in 
the accuracy of our historian, to find this con- 
firmation of the popular superstitions of these 
people in the pages of the famous Roman poet ! 
If the fame of this reputed visit of Jupiter and 
Mercury was so widespread as to make it famil- 
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iarly known in far-distant Rome, we can well 
believe that the people of the place would be 
very full of it, and that nothing would be more 
natural than that they should conclnde that 
the visit which had made their country so 
famous long ago was vouchsafed them a second 
time. 

It isa touch of nature also that their jubilant 
cry should be ‘‘in the speech of Lycaonia,’’! 
the effect of which seems to have been that the 
apostles did not understand what they meant, 
so that there was time for the people to go to 
the temple of Jupiter and stir up the priest 
and get oxen for sacrifice and deck them with — 
garlands for the great occasion, before Paul and ‘ 
Barnabas knew what they were about. 5 

When they did understand what all the ex- 
citement meant, they were horrified beyond 
measure: ‘‘ they rent their garments and sprang 
forth among the multitude, crying out and say- 
ing, Sirs, why do ye these things? We also are 
men of like passions with you, and bring you 
good tidings, that you should turn from these 
vain things unto the living God, who made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea, and all that 
in them is: who in the generations gone by 
suffered all the nations to walk in their own 
ways. And yet he left not himself without 
witness in that he did good, and gave you from 
heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness.’’? 

This impromptu address is remarkable for 
many things. It is Paul all through, marks of 
genuineness in every clause, every thought of 
it echoed afterward in his later speeches and 
his letters. It differs entirely from his ad- 
dresses to his countrymen, making no use of 
the Scriptures, but appealing to the great prin- 
ciples of natural religion which they might 
be reasonably expected to hold in common 
with himself. Many a lesson in dealing with 
men may be gathered froma study of the words 
of Saint Paul. 

If the apostles expected by transferring their 
labors to Lystra to escape the machinations of 
their countrymen, they were doomed to disap- 
pointment; for, learning where they had gone, 
and fearing that they might get too strong a 
footing in their neighborhood, the Jews of 
Antioch and Iconium followed them up, and, 
learning the state of things, so worked on the 
excited feelings of the people as to impel them 
to the opposite extreme. In all probability 
they would represent that the visit was not of 
gods, but of demons, for according to the no- 
tions then current, the one hypothesis was as 
good an explanation as the other; and those 
who are at all acquainted with human nature, 
especially as showing itself in the actions and 

2 Acts xiv, 14-17 (Revised Version). 
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passions of mobs, will not be at all surprised 
that the same people who were ready one day 
to worship the apostles as gods, were as ready 
the next to drive them out of the place with 
‘brutal violence. So it was; and so rough had 
been their treatment, and so well aimed the 
stones which had been cast at Paul, that the 
few friends who gathered round him when the 
mob scattered took him for dead. 

It has been surmised with some degree of 
probability that in this little group was young 
Timothy, whom Saint Paul found at Lystra on 
his next visit,! and to whom later he wrote in 
these terms: ‘‘ Thou didst follow my teaching, 
conduct, purpose, faith, long-suffering, love, 
patience, persecutions, sufferings; what things 
befell me at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; 
what persecutions I endured: and out of them 
all the Lord delivered me.’’? 

Undeterred by all this hard experience, the 
apostle still went on, and preached his Gospel 
in Derbe, where he ‘‘made many disciples,”’ 
and then with a splendid courage returned 
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upon his own tracks, revisiting the places 
where he had suffered so much, not for the 
purpose of renewing the provocation of public 
preaching, but to strengthen and encourage the 
little band of believers in Christ who were the 
fruit of his labors: ‘‘confirming the souls of his 
disciples, exhorting them to continue in the 
faith,’’ at the same time telling them with all 
frankness ‘‘ that through many tribulations we 
must enter into the kingdom of God.’ He 
was careful, too, to do some organizing after a 
simple fashion, by ordaining elders in each 
church. And so they worked their way back, 
avoiding Tarsus the old home of the one apos- 
tle, and Cyprus the old home of the other; 
for their movements are guided not by any 
personal preference but by the Spirit of the 
Lord, doing some evangelistic work in Perga, 
which they had only passed through on their 
way out, and then journeying to Attalia, from 
which port they took ship to Antioch, and to 
the brethren assembled there gave in their 
first report. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE GREAT CONTROVERSY. 


tion on their return home, they were 

sadly disappointed; for a reaction had set 
in at the south on the burning question of the 
terms on which Gentiles could be received into 
the Church, and a strong party were insisting 
on the old position of compelling them to ac- 
knowledge themselves proselytes to the Jewish 
faith by submitting to circumcision before they 
could be entitled to salvation by Christ. This 
position was so completely antagonistic to that 
which had been taken by the Church at An- 
tioch, and applied with such marked success 
by Paul and Barnabas, that it was no wonder 
that the arrival of some of these narrow-minded 
brethren from the south on a crusade against 
the advanced ideas of the Northern Church 
should give rise to ‘‘no small dissension and 
questioning.’’ 

It is hard for us now to realize the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the question. The bring- 
ing in of the Gentiles was no new subject to 
the Jew. His Scriptures were full of it. His 
temple was not for Isaac alone, but ‘‘a house of 
prayer for all nations.”” There was no objec- 
tion, therefore, to as many Gentiles as chose 
coming to share their privileges. But surely 
not without submission to the law! It was on 
that condition that the Jew himself enjoyed 
them; why, then, should a Gentile have them 


ie the apostles expected rest from tribula- 
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on any easier terms? Let them come and 
worship in the Temple by all means, provided 
that in doing so they obey the regulations 
which have been in force from time immemo- 
rial. Let them share in the blessings of the 
kingdom of God, and the reign of Israel’s Mes- 
siah, but not without as strict obedience to the 
laws of the kingdom on the part of the for- 
eigner as of the home born. If we try to put 
ourselves in the place of a devout Israelite of 
the time, who had by no means parted with his 
old convictions, but had simply accepted Jesus 
of Nazareth as the Messiah for whom he had 
been taught to look, we shall be able to see 
not a little reason in their contention, and to 
understand why they should even lose their 
temper in defending their rights. 

But had not all been settled by the vision 
at Joppa, the reception of Cornelius, and the 
discussion at Jerusalem when Saint Peter’s 
explanations were accepted and his conduct 
approved? No doubt it was, in a way; but the 
convictions of a lifetime can scarcely be up- 
rooted in a week; and we can well understand 
that the first impression made by the apostle’s 
recital and the evidence he furnished that it 
was of the Spirit that these conyerts at Ca- 
sarea should be received, would overbear all 
opposition, and yet that some of the sterner 
spirits would only be half convinced, and 
would take the first opportunity of reimposing 
the restrictions which had been so suddenly 
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removed. And when they heard that not 
merely a few converts at Caesarea, whose case 
might be regarded as exceptional, but Romans 
and Greeks everywhere were being brought in 
by these innovators at Antioch, they would 
think it high time to raise aloft the old ban- 
ner, and contend earnestly for the old faith of 
Israel. It was one thing to admit a few Gen- 
tiles who would be in a hopeless minority, and 
leave the Church as a whole Jewish and the 
control in Jewish hands; it was quite another 
thing to go all over the world and establish 
Gentile churches, so numerous, and growing 
so rapidly, that the Jewish element would be 
completely overwhelmed, and the nations, in- 
stead of being ruled by Israel and its Messiah, 
would extinguish Israel altogether, put aside 
its Law, set at nought its Temple, forget its 
Scriptures, and accept nothing but its Christ. 

Let us not be too hard, then, on these con- 
servative Jews, or wonder what a controversy 
which is now so completely dead should be so 
very serious in the apostle’s day. There can 
be little doubt that this ‘‘ dissension and dis- 
putation ”’ raised by the visit of these men from 
Judea caused Saint Paul much more anxiety 
than anything that he had encountered in his 
missionary tour. 

The account given in the Acts is very brief, 
but it is supplemented by the apostle himself 
in the Epistle to the Galatians! from which we 
gather many interesting particulars. From it 
we learn that it was in communion with God? 
he gained the assurance that the best way to 
meet the crisis was to send a deputation to the 


Church at Jerusalem. This he proposed to the , 


Church at Antioch, and they agreed, appoint- 
ing himself and Barnabas, and “ certain other 
of them,’? one of whom we learn from the 
epistle was Titus, appropriately included as a 
Gentile convert who had not been circumcised. 

The apostles, while ever looking upward for 
direction, left no stone unturned to further 
their cause. All along the route to Jerusalem, 
they told their story, and that with such effect 
that it was received not with suspicion but 
with gladness. And when they reached Jeru- 
salem Saint Paul took the precaution of seeing 
some of the leading men privately first, to 
make sure that they would have the whole 
case before them, before they committed them- 
selves in public. How natural it all seems, and 
how clearly it shows on the one hand that the 
guidance of the Spirit is never intended to 
supersede the fullest use of all the ordinary 
means by which conclusions are reached, and 
on the other that the use of proper means need 
not weaken, but may rather strengthen our 
conviction that the result is of God! It was 
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because there had been so much earnest con 
sultation, first in private and then in public, 
that in the end the Church could preface her 
decision with the words: ‘“‘It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost, and to us.’”’ There is, indeed, 
always the possibility of error, of mistaking 
our own conclusions for the mind of the Spirit, 
but this danger is not at its maximum but at 
its minimum, when all proper means have been 
used, and all fitting counselors consulted. 

When the question came up for public dis- 
cussion in the regularly convened assembly, 
the party of opposition, consisting as was to 
be expected of those who had been strict Phar- 
isees and, in fact, still remained so though they ° 
had accepted Jesus as their Messiah, took a 
definite stand, declaring, even after hearing of 
the wonderful work among the Gentiles in the 
north, ‘‘that it was needful to circumcise them, 
and command them to keep the law of Moses.”’ 
It would be an anxious moment for the depu- 
tation, for the advanced party was not at all 
likely to be in force here as in Antioch. But 
the intervention of Saint Peter saved the day. 
He does not speak as a pope, or even as a pre- 
late. He takes his natural place as a leader, 
and speaks early as one who has special ac- 
quaintance with the subject. And what he 
says is in the highest degree honorable to him. 
His prejudices would be all on the conservative 
side, and it must have cost him much to take a 
decided stand in favor of the new apostles and 
their ways. But he is a true man, and has not 
only asked direction from the Spirit but has 
accepted it when it came; so he simply reminds 
the brethren of what had happened ‘‘a good 
while ago’’ in the matter of Cornelius, and 
candidly confesses that the plain inference was 
that God ‘put no difference between them 
and us.’? What a surrender of cherished rights 
and privileges was there, and how nobly does 
he press for the inevitable conclusion: ‘‘ Now, 
therefore, why tempt ye God, that ye should 
put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, 
which neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear? But we believe that we shall be saved 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus, in like 
manner as they.’’! 

So honest, brave, and timely a speech from 
the leading apostle produced a profound im- 
pression, which was greatly deepened when 
Barnabas and Paul followed it up by a fresh 
recital of what God had wrought by them 
among the Gentiles; and before the opposition 
had time to recover, James, the brother of the 
Lord, who seems to have been the presiding 
officer of the Mother Church, brought the mat- 
ter to a point by a wise address, confirming the 
position taken by Saint Peter by an appeal to 
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the prophecy of Amos, and concluding with a 
judgment, or as we should say in modern ec- 
clesiastieal phrase, ‘‘a deliverance,” to this 
effect, “that we trouble not them which from 
‘among the Gentiles turn to God; but that we 
write unto them, that they abstain from the 
pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and 
from what is strangled, and from blood.” 

The proposition was something of a com- 
promise, conceding the principal point, by 
declining to insist on circumcision and strict 
obedience to the law, but at the same time rec- 
ommending that, in certain particulars which 
were peculiarly offensive to the Jewish breth- 
ren, the Gentiles should be careful not to injure 
their susceptibilities. It casts a lurid side-light 
on the state of the Gentile world in respect of 
morality, that a breach of the seventh com- 
mandment should be put in the category of 
things to be abstained from out of regard to 
Jewish sentiment. It is explained by the well- 
known fact that not only was there in such 
society as that of Antioch no conscience against 
this sin, but that it was an acknowledged and 
applauded part of their heathen worship. 
Well, then, might the Jews regard it as of great 
importance that there should be a special safe- 
guard against the possibility of intrusion into 
the Church of this heathenish abomination. 

The decision of the council was embodied in 
an official letter which was handed to the dep- 
utation, strengthened by the addition of Judas 
and Silas as representatives of the Mother 
Church; and so the whole matter was happily 
settled — for the time. 

Only for the time, however; compromises 
may be useful to tide over a crisis, but so long 
as a great question remains open, difficulties 
are sure to recur. And soit was here. There 
had been a relaxation of the law in favor of the 
‘Gentiles who did not wish to become Jews, but 
the Jews themselves and the proselytes were 
still bound as before; and the question was sure 
to come up, Is that quite fair? If a Gentile 
can be a good Christian without keeping the 
law of Moses, why not a Jew? ‘The fathers, 
indeed, might not be likely to raise that ques- 
tion, but’ the children certainly would. Con- 
trasting their own bondage with the freedom 
of the others, they would naturally ask, If 
there is no real necessity for all these restric- 
tions and regulations, as is proved by the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles without them, why 
should we be expected to comply with them? 
In any case there would be a cleavage in the 
Church so long as the question was not settled 
in such a way as to apply to all alike. 

Difficulties would be always cropping up, 
and at times serious misunderstanding would 
be the result. A remarkable illustration of this 
is furnished by the dispute between the two 
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leading apostles, of which an account is given 
in the Epistle to the Galatians.’ On one occa- 
sion when Saint Peter was visiting the Church 
at Antioch, he very naturally and properly asso- 
ciated on the most familiar terms with the Gen-: 
tile Christians, acting in the spirit of the great 
lesson he had been taught at Joppa. If he was 
invited to partake of the very varied food set 
before him in the vision, he might surely live 
in free intercourse with the members of the 
Antioch Church, sharing the common meal 
even where Jewish formalities were not ob- 
served. Meantime, however, some narrow- 
minded people had come from the Jerusalem 
Church, and, hearing of what their leader had 
done, took him to task. ‘‘It is all very well,” 
they would say to him, ‘‘ for you to let Corne- 
lius do as he pleases in such matters; and all 
these Gentile Christians are free, accotding to 
the decree of the council; but you are a Jew, 
you are bound by the law as much as ever, and 
it is not right for you to eat with the Gentiles.’’ 
The good man was sorely perplexed, lacking 
the full courage of his convictions, and natu- 
rally anxious not to alienate his old friends in 
Jerusalem; so he yielded, and withdrew from 
his new friends, his influence leading others to 
do the same, among whom, strange to say, was 
Barnabas himself. The crisis was acute; for to 
refuse fellowship with Gentile Christians was 
virtually to retract what had been done; so the 
Apostle Paul withstood his colleague to the 
face, and set before him in a few strong sen- 
tences the plea for Christian liberty and the 
full equality of the Gentiles in the sight of 
God, which he afterward elaborated in the great 
argument of the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Saint Peter was too good and true a man to 
harbor resentment towards his brother whom 
he truly loved,! or to do anything to hinder him 
in his great work. But there were others of a 
very different spirit, bigots, who, not content 
with denouncing him in Jerusalem, followed 
him up in his missionary tours, trying to stir up 
the Jewish Christians everywhere against him, 
casting doubts on his right to be an apostle, 
and insisting that, after all, there could be no 
salvation except on condition of obedience to 
the law of Moses. It was a terrible trial, and 
many an anxious day and sleepless night it cost 
him. ‘The personal opposition he must have 
felt very keenly; but most of all did it distress 
him that the doctrines of these men set aside 
altogether the Gospel of the grace of God, an- 
nulled the righteousness which is by faith unto 
all and upon all them that believe, and sought 
to reintroduce the old Jewish idea of righteous- 
ness by the works of the law. This he knew 
by painful experience to be no way of life; and 
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it was terrible to him to think that seekers 
after God should be so grievously misled by 
men speaking in the name of Christ. 

Was this fierce controversy an unmixed evil? 
_By no means. It did much for the apostle’s 
own development, enabling him with ever- 
increasing clearness to see, and with growing 
fullness to state, the Gospel of the grace of 
God; and who can estimate the gain of the 
Church in the possession of these priceless let- 
ters, generally spoken of as the Great Epistles, 
to the Galatians, the Corinthians, the Romans, 
which were wrung from his busy brain and 
throbbing heart by the exigencies of the strife? 

We have much to learn, also, from a careful 
consideration of the apostle’s own action in 
those cases of difficulty which were ever con- 
fronting him. We have seen how he character- 
ized the conduct of Saint Peter and those who 
acted with him in.the matter of intercourse 
with the Gentile Christians at Antioch. He 
would have made no objection to their observ- 
ing all Jewish formalities among themselves, 
but when they made the non-observance of 
these on the part of the Gentile Christians a 
ground for separating from them, and denying 
to them the right hand of fellowship, he was 
tip in arms at once. On the same principle, 
when he was in Jerusalem he made no objec- 
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tion to adopting the suggestion of the brethren 
there that he should join in a votive serv- 
ice which was then proceeding in the Tem- 
ple! He had not ceased to be a Jew, and, 
therefore, he had no objection himself to com- 
plying with Jewish observances, especially if 
it would bring comfort to the Jerusalem Chris- 
tians; but he would have resisted to the last 
any attempt to impose such observances on 
anyone, Jew or Gentile, as necessary to salva- 
tion. He had no objection to Timothy being 
circumcised, because his mother was a Jewess, 
and, if the family desired it, there was no rea- 
son why it should be forbidden; but when it 
was proposed to compel Titus, he ‘‘ gave place 
in the way of subjection, no, not for an hour.” 
His whole conduct throughout the entire con- 
troversy turned on this simple principle: obedi- 
ence to the ceremonial law was optional with 
those Christians who had been Jews; if any 
choose, no one need hinder; but if any refused, 
no one must compel. But for Gentiles no 
other door than Christ himself was needed; and 
no law, no ceremonies, interposed between 
them and full salvation by faith alone. In all 
things he acted on his own great principle: 
‘‘ With freedom did Christ set us free: stand 
fast, therefore, and be not entangled again in 
a yoke of bondage.”’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


E are now entering on the story of 

\ \ a campaign which in point of real 

interest. and importance throws all 
others into the shade. It is the invasion of 
Europe Ly Asia, not with a force of 3,000,000 of 
warriors, as when the renowned Xerxes led his 
hosts against the little Greek republic, but by 
four unarmed men who had to earn their living 
as they went along, and seemed at the mercy of 
any magistrates who might arrest them, or any 
mob that might be minded to maltreat them; 
aud, though often hauled before the authori- 
ties and often in danger of their lives by the 
violence of the populace, they won the day, 
they planted the standard of the cross on the 
continent of Europe and left the flag flying 
from all the principal strongholds, often to be 
dishonored, indeed, but never again to be torn 
down. 

The story is told so simply and has become 
so familiar that it is very difficult for a modern 
reader to realize how great it is. It suffers also 
from the unhappy division of the chapters, 
which is so badly done here that neither the 
beginning of the journey nor the end of it is 
marked in any way, the result being that few 





ordinary readers get a distinct conception of it 
as a whole. If the entire section? within 
which the record of it is comprised had been 
in some way set off from the rest, it would 
have been much more easily grasped. Perhaps 
sometime we may have an edition of the Bible 
for popular use with the same advantages for 
ordinary readers which all other books enjoy. 

Who was the general of this great campaign ? 
Not Paul; he certainly did not plan it out; nor 
did the Church at Antioch. Saint Paul was 
the captain in the field; but who was the com- 
mander-in-chief? This is made very plain as 
we follow its movements. It was the ‘Spirit 
of Jesus.) 

All Saint Paul thought of when he resolved 
to set out again from Antioch was to visit with 
Barnabas the brethren in the churches they had 
planted, and see how they fared; and even for 
that he made a very bad beginning, for the two 
leaders had a quarrel before they started. Bar- 
nabas wanted to take with him his cousin 
Mark, who had by this time seen his mistake 
in leaving the former expedition at Perga; but 


1 Acts xxi, 18-26. 2 Acts xv, 36, to xviii, 22. 
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Paul would not have him, thinking no doubt 
that the man who had put his hand to the plow 
and turned back was not fit for the kingdom of 
God. Possibly Paul was too severe, and, it 
may be, somewhat dictatorial, of which, per- 
haps, we have an indication in one of his latest 
letters where he is careful to speak of Mark as 
‘‘profitable for the ministry ’’;! and Barnabas 
evidently allowed private partiality to influence 
him too much on a question of great public 
importance. Neither would yield to the other; 
so they had to separate. It must have made 
them both very miserable at the time, and done 
great harm to the cause; and some of the more 
fainthearted of the Antioch Christians would 
think that the mission was spoiled, for how 
could the Spirit of Jesus acknowledge an en- 
terprise begun in such a temper? But the 
Spirit of Jesus is no less patient and forgiving 
than was the Man Jesus in the old days; and 
he could see better than any of their brethren 
could that both men were thoroughly conscien- 
tious, and sinned not willfully, but through 
weakness of the flesh; so he could find it in 
his great heart both to bless Barnabas in Cy- 
prus and greatly to prosper Paul in his far 
larger circuit. 

Here, as so often, God ‘‘made the wrath of 
man to praise him,”’ for it is probable that more 
would be accomplished by the two men apart 
than they could have done together; and he 
“restrained the remainder thereof,’? for we 
know from a casual reference in one of the 
epistles that the two apostles did not continue 

_estranged, but could work together very well 

when the heat of their contention had had 
time to cool.2 The painful incident supplies 
another instance of the fidelity of the historian, 
and furnishes us a valuable and often much- 
needed lesson of charity, and patience, and 
hope, when the inconsistencies of good men 
tempt us to despair of the future of the Church. 
_ Saint Paul chose Silas, known as Silvanus in 
the epistles, as his colleague, in place of Bar- 
nabas. He was one of the deputation that had 
been sent from Jerusalem with the decrees of 
the council, and had been so much interested 
in the work at Antioch that he had cast in his 
lot with the brethren there,’ his co-deputy 
Judas returning to Jerusalem. It is an inter- 
esting token of the cordial relations between 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul, notwithstanding 
their temporary antagonism on the matter of 
intercourse with the Gentile Christians, that 
the former in his First Epistle speaks of the 
man who left the Jerusalem Church and became 
the companion of the Apostle of the Gentiles as 
‘Silvanus, our faithful brother, as I account 
him.’ 4 


1II, Timothy iv, 11. 
S Acts xv, 27. 


2 Corinthians ix, 6. 
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We shall find it of advantage to distinguish 
three stages in the expedition: (1) the work in 
Asia Minor; (2) in Macedonia, the centers being 
Philippi, Thessalonica, and Bercea; and (3) in 
Achaia, where the interest is divided between 
Athens and Corinth. 

1. ASIA Minor. As Barnabas was taking 
Cyprus, it was not necessary that Paul should 
follow the same route as before; so, restricting 
himself to the mainland, he traveled over the 
mountain passes into Cilicia, where he would 
have the opportunity of visiting the region of 
those early labors in Tarsus and its neighbor- 
hood of which we read in the Epistle to the 
Galatians.! 

The tour of visitation of the churches from 
Tarsus in the east to the Pisidian Antioch in 
the west must have occupied considerable time; 
but as the main object of the historian is to tell 
of the new departure, no details are given ex- 
cept the adoption at Lystra of Timothy as a 
third missionary, completing the familiar trio 
in the epistles, ‘‘ Paul, and Silvanus, and Timo- 
theus.’”? We know, not only from the state- 
ment in the Acts that this young disciple was 
‘‘well reported of by the brethren at Lystra 
and Iconium,’’ but from the interesting partic- 
ulars mentioned by Saint Paul himself in one 
of his letters? that he did not ‘‘lay hands sud- 
denly’’ on him, but had the best of reasons for 
believing that he would be a worthy and well- 
qualified coadjutor in the work, as indeed he 
proved. The fact that his mother was a Jewess, 
while his father was a Greek, would be an 
additional advantage in view of the delicate 
relations between the two elements in the 
Church. 

Having now finished the visitation of the 
churches, the apostle seems to be groping his 
way very much in the dark.- He is earnestly 
desirous of knowing the will of the Lord, but 
he does not recognize it with perfect clearness. 
In this respect we discover a striking inferior- 
ity to his Master who in the days of his flesh, 
walking in the light in perfect purity, knew 
always what was his Father’s will. It is quite 
different with the servant here. His first idea 
is to ‘‘speak the Word in Asia,’’? by which he 
understood the most western of the provinces 
into which what we now know as Asia Minor 
was divided — Asia Minima we may call it for 
distinction. But he finds he is mistaken, for 
he is ‘forbidden of the Holy Ghost.’ The 
next idea is to go north to Bithynia, but again 
‘the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’”? Thus 
the smaller doors on the left and on the right 
were closed that he might be constrained to go 
up to the ‘‘wide door and effectual”? which 
was awaiting his touch right in front to open 
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for the reception of his Gospel. One thinks 
here of ‘‘the bit and bridle,’ rather than of 
the clear guidance of the Eye.! 

Saint Paul at Troas suggests a picture which 
has been peculiarly fascinating to the classical 
imagination. The scene has been depicted by 
Dean Howson ina noble passage too long to 
quote, but which should by all means be re- 
ferred to.2- We are reminded of Saint Peter at 
Joppa; only, instead of the waste of waters, 
there is a narrow strait and beyond it a pleas- 
ant land lying in clear sunlight —the island of 
Tenedos — which seems a stepping-stone to 
Europe. ‘‘Can it be that the Spirit of the 
Lord is calling us to cross the Aigean?’’? While 
the light lasted he thought, and when the 
night fell he slept and dreamed—of a man 
from the other shore, beckoning and saying, 
‘““Come over and help us.’? So, next day, 
Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus had taken 
ship, and with them another, too modest even 
to mention in his history that the party is 
increased, the fact betraying itself, however, 
in the change of the pronoun from ‘‘they”’ 
to ‘‘we,’? an indication that ‘“‘the beloved 

_physician’’ had joined the little missionary 
band. 

2. MACEDONIA. Philippi, the scene of a de- 
cisive battle which nearly a century before had 
transformed the Roman republic into the em- 
pire, was a strong military post, representing 
the majesty of Rome in the province of Mace- 
donia; for such is the import of the, to us, 
somewhat misleading, term ‘‘a colony.’’? Here 
the apostle commenced his European labors. 
The port of landing had been Neapolis; but 
according to his invariable custom Saint Paul 
made straight for the populous center. His 
object was not merely to gain converts but to 
occupy positions of strategic importance, with 
a view to the ultimate conquest of the land for 
Christ. A walk of eight miles along a well- 
made Roman road would bring the four men 
to the city. 

They took a few days to rest and reconnoi- 
tre, but found no synagogue in the place. The 
sabbath day came round, but there was no sign 
of sabbath worship. We can fancy how lonely 
they would feel, how completely out of touch 
with the life of the place until, having ex- 
plored the streets in vain, they went outside 
the gate and found by the river side a little 
band of women worshiping the God of Israel. 
Gladly did they join the company, and tell 
their story; and before the service was over 
a loving heart and a hospitable home were 
opened to the Lord Christ and his ambassadors. 
The conversion of Lydia was the first fruit of 
the European mission, 


1 Psalm xxxii, 8, 9. 
2Conybeare and Howson, Vol. I, viii. 
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Another woman of a very different type was 
the occasion of the visitors attracting more at- 
tention than they desired. They were proceed- 
ing with their work in the quiet way in which 
they had begun, attending the meetings by the 
river side and gathering converts by slow de- 
grees. But one day, as they were making their 
way to the place of prayer, they were followed 

“by a well-known wild woman of the place who 
was reputed to have ‘‘a spirit of divination.” 
She had probably been a listener to the preach- 
ing of the Word, and excited by the apostle’s 
ardor and catching up some of his phrases she 
was carried away by a sort of frenzied impulse 
to follow them, shouting, ‘‘ These men are sery- 
ants of the Most High God, which proclaim 
unto you the way of salvation.’’? The apostle, 
having no relish for such an advertisement and 
touched with compassion for the poor woman, 
was ‘‘sore troubled.’? For many days he had 
to bear it, no doubt lifting up his heart contin- 
ually for guidance, until at last he felt author- 
ized by his Master to speak the word of power 
in his name; and the woman was restored to 
perfect sanity. 

But now her masters were to be reckoned 
with. She was of no more use to them, and 
what right had these foreigners to ruin their 
business? So they laid hold on Paul and Silas 
and brought them before the magistrates on a 
charge— not of casting out the evil spirit — 
that would not have been an offense against 
the Roman law — but of troubling the city and 
introducing new customs at variance with the 
use and wont of Rome. Naturally enough the 
mob sided with the masters against the for- 
eigners, and such a tumult was made that the 
magistrates were fain, without waiting for the 
course of Roman justice, to take summary pro- 
ceedings. They were but a couple of wander- 
ing Jews, and what harm would it do to give 
them a beating and put them in gaol for a 
night? So the shameful torture was inflicted, 
and the two men, bruised and bleeding, were 
thrust into a dark, foul dungeon, the jailer 
with gratuitous aggravation wedging their feet 
into the stocks. 

“But about midnight Paul and Silas were 
praying and singing hymns unto God, and the 
prisoners were listening to them.’’ So they too 
rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suf- 
fer dishonor for the Name. Comments innu- 
merable have been made on this inspiring 
scene, but perhaps none more beautiful than 
that of the Latin Father Tertullian: ‘That 
gloomy prison was to them what the desert was 
to the prophets —a holy retreat; one of those 
solitary places in which by preference Christ 
reveals his glory to his disciples. While their 
body was in fetters, their soul, sublimely free 
in spite of grating doors and guarded passages, 
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was pressing on the way to God. The flesh 
feels no ill, when the spirit is in heaven.” 

Then comes the earthquake; and the jailor’s 
suicidal alarm, allayed by the kindly words of 
the apostle, ‘‘Do thyself no harm: for we are 
all here”’; the eager question, ‘‘ What must I 
do to be saved?” with the prompt reply, ‘ Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house’’; and the joyful 
change in the jailer’s heart and home, making 
another holy household in the faith like that of 
Lydia, the result the same though the method 
and manner so strangely different—the one a 
gentle opening of the heart as to the dawning 
light, the other a terrible convulsion which laid 
the old life in ruins to make room for the new 
man in Christ Jesus. 

It is a most thrilling story, very distasteful to 
the rationalistic critics as indicating so strongly 
the divine Hand in the history, but happily it 
is specially authenticated, for it is one of the 
“we sections,’’ with all the marks of the report 
of an eyewitness. And here, as elsewhere, all 
research into the antiquities of the empire and 
of Philippi confirm the references to the state 
of matters in this Roman colony even to the 
minutest detail. There is no series of events in 
the book more thoroughly attested than the 
doings, and sufferings, and triumphs of Paul 
and Silas at Philippi. 

Next day the magistrates, realizing how un- 
justly they had treated the poor men, sent to 
have them set at liberty; but they had yet to 
learn what manner of men they were whom 
they had so ‘‘shamefully entreated.’’ ‘ Paul 
said unto them, They have beaten us publicly, 
uncondemned, men that are Romans, and have 
cast us into prison; and do they now cast us out 
privily ? Nay, verily; but let them come them- 
selves and bring us out.’’ They did come, and 
asked them as a favor to move quietly away, 
which they were quite willing to do, for the 
work had been so well begun that Luke could 
be trusted to carry it on, while the two leaders 
with Timothy passed on to the next great cen- 
ter of population 100 miles to the west. True 
ever to his unconquerable modesty, Saint Luke 
says nothing of the difficult task assigned him; 
we only gather it from another change in the 
pronoun from ‘‘ we’”’ back to ‘‘ they.”’ 

We shall have occasion to speak of the Epis- 
tle to the Philippians when we reach the place 
where it was written, but we may refer to it 
now to call attention to the proof it affords of 
the faithfulness and steadfastness of the con- 
verts who were the first fruits of the apostle’s 
European harvest. Bishop Lightfoot, in the 
introduction to his invaluable commentary on 
the epistle, says: ‘‘The unwavering loyalty of 
his Philippian converts is the constant solace of 
the apostle in his manifold trials, the one bright 
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ray of happiness piercing the dark clouds which 


gather ever thicker about the evening of his 
life. They are his joy and crown, his brethren 
beloved and eagerly desired.’?! From them 
only he consents to receive alms for the relief 
of his personal wants. To them only he writes 
in language that is unclouded by any shadow 
of displeasure or disappointment. | 

The experience of Paul and Silas at the next 
two places — Thessalonica and Bercea— was so 
similar to that of Paul and Barnabas at Antioch 
in Pisidia, and Iconium that we shall not dwell 
on it, but pass on to the visit to Athens which 
is so full of interest that we must study it with 
care. Let it only be noted as we pass that 
although, by the machinations of his jealous 
countrymen, and the violence of the rabble, he 
was driven from both Thessalonica and Bercea, 
it was not till the foundations of a noble spirit- 
ual temple had been laid, and the word of the 
Gospel had been so effectually lodged in so 
many faithful hearts that he was able afterward 
to write to the Thessalonians: ‘‘ Ye became im- 
itators of us, and of the Lord, having received 
the Word in much affliction, with joy of the 
Holy Ghost; so that ye became an ensamiple to 
all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia. For 
from you hath sounded forth the Word of the 
Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but 
in every place your faith to God-ward is gone 
forth.’’ ? 

3. ACHAIA: ATHENS, CORINTH. Victory 
in defeat might have been the apostle’s motto 
throughout his wonderful campaigns. ‘It is 
enough for the servant that he be as his Mas- 
ter’’; and had not he found the defeat of the 
cross the only path to his victory of love? 
‘Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.’? So we find the 
apostle, in city after city, repeating in minia- 
ture the experience of the Christ: welcomed by 
a few, listened to by many, then contradicted 
and oppose by those in high position among 
the Jews, the fickle people turned against him, 
and the Roman authorities called in to set the 
law in motion for his overthrow, and the end— 
in the case of the Master, death; in the case of 
the servant, ignominious expulsion from the 
place. But even when he fled for his life, it 
was with a certain consciousness of victory, as 
having finished the work his Lord had given 
him to do, and laid, in sorrow and pain, the 
foundation of the Church that wasto be. Thus, 
as he put it to the Colossians, he filled up that 
which is behind of the afflictions of Christ for 
his body’s sake, which is the Church.’ 


1Lightfoot, ‘Commentary on the Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians,”’ p. 58. 
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Though the apostle had to fly in secret from 
the Macedonian province, it was not without 
taking with him some trophies of his victory; 
for what meant that escort from the Bercean 
Church? Think how great a thing it was that 
converts of a few weeks’ standing at most 
should show themselves so self-sacrificing, and 
so devoted to their spiritual father, as to be 
willing to take that long journey of 500 miles — 
250 each way —the first twenty by land and 
the rest by sea, in order to see their teacher 
safe to his next field of work. It is told so 
simply that the ordinary reader is apt to miss 
the force of it. ‘They that conducted Paul 
brought him as far as Athens’’— less than two 
lines: but read between them, think of the dis- 
tance, the fatigue, the expense, the danger, the 
sacrifice of time; and the lines expand into a 
volume. 

The voyage was through splendid scenery, 
aud the first sight of the world’s intellectual 
capital must have been thrilling to a man like 
Saint Paul, who, though Jearned chiefly in rab- 
binical lore, had yet given some study to the 
poets and philosophers of Greece. But ‘this 
one thing I do,’’ was his motto, and ‘‘ this one 
thing I tell’’ was the motto of his recorder; so 
we have not a word to show what appreciation 
the voyagers may have had of the beauties of 
nature presented to the eye or the wonders of 
history suggested to the mind. And when the 
apostle took his first walk through the city 
and saw the innumerable statues of the Greek 
divinities, so multiplied at every turn as to 
give point to the witticism of the Roman 
satirist that in Athens gods were more plentiful 
than men, it was not the glory of art that filled 
his mind, but the shame of idolatry: ‘‘ his spirit 
was provoked within him as he saw the city 
full of idols.” 

He scems to have felt lonely and sad when 
the Bercean brethren left him. This we gather 
from his earnest request that Silas and Tim- 
othy, who had been left behind in Macedonia, 
should be asked to come forward as soon as 
possible, and from the pathos of an expression 
in the Epistle to the Thessalonians where he 
speaks of being ‘left in Athens alone’? with 
something of the same feeling in the wilderness 
of gods as is suggested by the words ‘alone in 
London,” in a wilderness of men. This feeling 
of isolation would be only increased by the 
want of interest on the part of the few Jews he 
found in the synagogue. They seemed to re- 
ceive his reasoning with true Athenian indiffer- 
ence, having probably caught so much of the 
spirit of the place as to weaken, if not to dispel, 
the religious earnestness which for the most 
part was characteristic of the Hebrew race. So 
the apostle turned from the synagogue to the 
Agora, much frequented by the schools of phi- 
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losophy. There he found a certain interest, but 
of a very languid kind. The Epicureans and 
Stoics had sufficient intellectual curiosity to be 
willing to hear what the stranger had to say; 
but in the absence of all sense of sin or feeling 
of need, how was it possible for them to under- 
stand the impassioned earnestness of such a 
man as Paul? ‘‘ What would this babbler say ?”’ 
yawns an Epicurean. ‘‘ He seems to be a setter 
forth of strange gods,’ mutters a Stoic. ‘‘ But 
it is something new at all events,’’ says another, 
an Eclectic perhaps; ‘‘let us take him to the 
Areopagus, the proper place for all such ques- 
tions to be discussed.’”? So a congregation of 
typical Athenians gathers on Mars Hill; and 
Saint Paul begins his famous speech. 

A condensed report is given, which is of 
great importance as affording a specimen of 
the manner in which the apostle presented the 
truth to a purely Gentile congregation, just as 
in the discourse in the synagogue at Antioch 
in Pisidia, we had a specimen of his preaching 
to his countrymen. 

The exordium is unhappily translated in our 
version as if the apostle had begun by an at- 
tack on Athenian superstition. The alterna- 
tive translation in the margin of the Revised 
Version, which speaks of the men of Athens © 
not as ‘‘ too superstitious ’’ but as ‘‘ somewhat 
religious,’’ is more in keeping with the general 
strain of the discourse; but the peculiar com- 
pound adjective in the original requires more 
than a single word to translate it. Alford ren- 
ders it, ‘‘I perceive that in all things ye carry 
your religious veneration very far.’’ 

This respectful and, on the whole, apprecia- 
tive introduction prepares the way for the ref- 
erence which he makes next to the objects of 
veneration which have attracted his attention 
as he has passed through the city —the tem- 
ples, the statues, the altars. It is clear that, 
though stirred in spirit at the sight of so much 
idolatry, his search was not to find what he 
could most effectively condemn, but rather to 
discover if there were anything which he could 
conscientiously commend. How easy it would 
have been for him to have made a fierce attack 
on their worship of Dionysius or Aphrodite ! 
How hard it must have been to find anything 
at all which he could accept and use as a start- 
ing point from common ground! We can im- 
agine him thinking of Athene, the purest and 
best of their divinities, and coming sorrow- 
fully to the conclusion that, whatever good 
may have come to the Athenians from the feel- 
ing for beauty and grace which was associated 
with her worship, it would be hopeless to at- 
tempt to use a mere local goddess as any help 
toward realizing the great god who made the 
heavens and the earth. Mars would naturally 
be suggested to him by the place where they 
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stood, and if he had wished to convict the 
Greeks of absurdity he had an excellent oppor- 
tunity in the légend which gave it its name, 
which was that here the god Mars was tried 
for murdering a son of Neptune. The most 
hopeful of all the gods whose names were 
familiar to the people would have been Zeus; 
but, though some of the best of the philoso- 
phers and the most advanced of their poets had 
had conceptions of the supreme god of Olym- 
pus which were not altogether unworthy, Zeus 
was so degraded by the current mythology that 
no good use could be made of the popular faith 
in him. It must have been a most difficult 
task to find anything that would do; yet he 
does find it. As he goes on reading inscrip- 
tion after inscription, each one probably with 
associations more fatal to his purpose than the 
one before, at last his eye rests on a writing 
which he can use, for it is an inscription ‘‘ To 
the Unknown God.’’ This accordingly he 
makes his text, and on it he preaches a ser- 
mon of which this is the sum: ‘‘ Whom there- 
fore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you.”’ 

It is obvious, therefore, that instead of find- 
ing fault with the religious veneration ex- 
pressed in their worship, he approved it so far; 
and not only so, but used it as a foundation on 
which to build, as a starting point from which 
he might lead them up to the truth after which 
they were blindly groping. To have held up 
their faith to ridicule and stigmatized it as 
mere superstition would have been to act the 
part of a destroyer; but he had too much the 
spirit of his Master to do this. Like him he 
came not to destroy but to fulfill; and accord- 
ingly he recognizes that all these temples, and 
altars, and statutes are expressions of the feel- 
ing after God to which he so beautifully refers 
in the course of his address,! a feeling after 
God which is not to be discouraged, not to be 
suppressed, but to be directed to its proper 
object and so fulfilled. Not only does he ac- 
_ cept the spirit which prompted them to wor- 
ship, but he recognizes that in some dim way, 
in dense ignorance, indeed, as groping in the 
dark, as feeling after God, if haply they may 
find him, it is God, the God who made the 
heaven and the earth, to whom their hearts 
are turned: ‘‘ Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him declare I unto you.”’ 

We have seen that he takes his text from a 
heathen altar; and it is interesting to observe 
that the only text he quotes is from a heathen 
poet. He does not begin by telling them 
that their Homer and Hesiod were all lies and 
nonsense, which they must utterly reject. It 
was after that fashion the Mohammedans were 
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taught to force the Koran on the foreigners 
they sought to convert. All other hooks were 
worthless; for if they agreed with the Koran, 
they were unnecessary, and if they disagreed, 
they were bad. There is not a vestage of this 
spirit in the apostle. Filled as his soul was 
with the deepest reverence for the Hebrew 
Scriptures, he did not think it necessary to 
decry the literature of the heathen. It was 
not the book he was anxious about in the first 
place, but the truth it enshrined. The apostle, 
accordingly, here sets before his audience the 
great truths of which the Scriptures were full, 
but he does not support them with texts from 
the Scriptures; he appeals to the heart and 
conscience of the people; and when he has 
occasion to quote, he quotes from their own 
poets: ‘‘as certain also of your own poets have 
said, ‘For we are also his offspring.’’’ The 
reference is probably to the two Greek poets 
Aratus and Cleanthes, in the writings of both 
of whom this sentiment is found, the former 
using the identical words which the apostle 
quotes. Now, consider what this implies. In 
the first place, the apostle had read these poets 
sympathetically, with a readiness to recognize 
and welcome anything in them that was good 
and true. But next and more particularly, in 
both poems the reference is, not to the God of 
the Old Testament, but to the Zeus of Greece. 
Can it be, then, that an inspired apostle quotes 
with approbation the saying of a heathen poet 
that we are all the offspring of Zeus? It is 
even so. And it is a good thing he was an 
inspired apostle; for, if anyone else had done 
it, there are many good Christian people who 
would have branded him as a heretic. Why 
should he dare to say any good thing of such 
gross heathenism as all intelligent persons 
know the worship of Zeus to have been? 
Yet the apostle was perfectly right, and only 
showed himself possessed of that large charity 
which the majority of Christian people are 
only reaching now after so many centuries of 
schooling. ‘The feeling, indeed, is very much 
the same as that expressed by one of our poets 
in the well-known lines: 
‘‘Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
‘ouch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; — 
Listen to this simple story, 
To this song of Hiawatha!” 
Observe, however, on the other hand that, 
while he is eminently charitable, he is thor- 
oughly faithful. His spirit has been stirred 
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within him as he has seen the city crowded 
with images, so repugnant to the soul of one 
of the nation to whom had been given the 
law, the law of which this was one of the 
strongest clauses, ‘‘ Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image.’? He must censure 
here, therefore. But how does he doit? Does 
he quote to them the second commandment, 
and tell them that they are a set of wicked 
transgressors of the law? In no such«spirit 
does he approach the subject. He knows that 
it is not denunciation but enlightenment they 
need; so in the quietest and most natural way, 
not from the second commandment, not from 
the Hebrew Scriptures at all, but from their 
own poets’ teaching, he leads them to the 
great truth of the spirituality of the Divine 
Being, and the duty, therefore, of spiritual 
worship: ‘‘ Being then the offspring of God, 
we ought not to think that the Godhead is 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by 
art and device of man.’’ Then, still in the 
spirit of him who ‘‘satisfieth the longing soul, 
and filleth the soul of the hungry with good- 
ness,” he puts in place of the innumerable 
images of their innumerable gods, that Man 
ordained of God to be the Savior and the 
Judge of men, who is ‘‘ the image of the in- 
visible God,” ‘‘the Way, and the Truth, and 
the Tjfe.” 

Did the apostle preach Christ any less ear- 
nestly because he looked with such charitable 
eyes on the religion and literature of the 
Greeks? There are those who, as soon as they 
discover that heathen religions have their good 
points and have developed some good men, 
straightway infer that there is little or no need 
of preaching Christ. What would one think 
of a city missionary who would make the dis- 
covery of good points in many of the people of 
his district a reason for giving up his work ? 
One would think it would be a great encour- 
agement to him. It is the old wrong notion 
that the function of Christianity is to root up 
all the religion it finds in the world and plant 
itself upon the ruins. It is not religion with 
which we are at war, but irreligion and sin. 
There is always sin enough to destroy every- 
where, and so long as that remains true, there 
will be work enough for all the disciples of 
Christ; and it is so gigantic an undertaking 
that, instead of regretting to find that which 
makes for righteousness among the heathen, 
we should rejoice in it, and welcome it, feeling 
sure that whatever is good is of God, is part of 
that great light which has been diffused more 
or less all over the world, though it centers 
only in the Lord Jesus Christ, who is “ the Sun 
of Righteousness.’’? He has come to ‘fulfill 
the desire of them that fear him,’’ and how 
great a thing it is to have a Gospel of fulfill- 
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ment for all mankind, fulfillment of all that is 
pure, and high, and hopeful, with satisfaction 
of every hunger for God all the world over. 
Those who make the truth and goodness found 
among the heathen a reason for not preaching 
Christ to them are like engineers who, on sur- 
veying some country through which a canal is 
to be cut and finding here a lake and there a 
river, would report that it was of no use to pro- 
ceed farther; if there had been a range of 
mountains they might have gone to work, but 
when so much was already done by nature, 
why trouble to do any more? The only objec- 
tion to the illustration is, that engineers never 
report in that fashion; they have too much 
sense. They hail every cutting which they 
find ready made, utilize every little lake that 
lies in their way, and as a rule they find use 
enough for their picks and shovels after all! 
This is, perhaps, too long a digression, and 
to be excused only by the importance of the 
occasion and the timeliness of the questions 
raised; but we must now return to our history. 
The apostle was not allowed to finish his ad- 
dress, for when he came to speak of the resur- 
rection of the dead, some mocked and some 
said the sermon was too long. The indiffer- 
ence of the Athenian was a more fatal obstacle 
than either the opposition of the Jew or the 
superstition of the barbarian. No church was 
founded, though the seeds of one were planted 


in the hearts of a very few, one of whom, 


Dionysius, was a member of the court of Are- 
opagus. It is interesting -to come across, in 
one of the Fathers of the second century, the 
statement that this Dionysius was the first 
bishop of the Church at Athens; and though 
this may have been conjecture, we do know 
that a church was established which showed 
something of the Athenian spirit of intellec- 
tual distinction, as furnishing from its mem- 
bership the two earliest of the ‘‘ apologists” 
for the faith—Quadratus and Aristides. All 
we know of the former is by a quotation from 
his apology by the historian, Eusebius; but the 
work of Aristides has been recently discov- 
ered,! and proves to be of great interest and 
value. The date is 124 A. D., and a strong 
argument for the apostolic date of Saint Luke’s 
history has been built on the absence from the 
report of the speech at Athens of all traces of 
the thought which the new-found document 
proves to have been characteristic even of the 
early part of the second century. 

The apostle was far more depressed by the 
small number of converts at Athens than he 
had been by all he had suffered in the cities of 
the north; and it was with a heavy heart that 
he set out alone —for his colleagues were all in 


1 By Prof. Rendel Harris, in 1889. 
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Macedonia — for Corinth, the commercial me- 
tropolis of the Roman province of Achaia. ‘I 
was with you in weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling,’? he wrote afterward to the 
Corinthians in recalling the experience of that 
sorrowful time. But ‘‘the Lord is mindful of 
his own’’; and from the day he entered the 
wealthy, wicked city one encouragement after 
another revived the spirit of the weary soldier 
of the cross. 

First came the meeting with Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, Jews from Rome, banished by the decree 
of the emperor Claudius, of which we read in 
the secular history of the period; Christians, 
too, it would seem; for, if their conversion had 
taken place after meeting with the apostle, the 
fact would surely have been noted. They were 
originally from Pontus, one of the countries 
specially mentioned as having its representa- 
tives at Jerusalem when Saint Peter preached 
his first sermon; so they may have been the 
fruits of that earliest work of all, or they may 
have been brought into the Church at Rome. 
It must have been a great joy to find these 
“«like-minded ”’ ones in the large strange town, 
and all the more that, being of the same trade, 
he could cast in his lot with them, and find 
employment in their establishment. This co- 
incidence discloses to us how the apostle pro- 
vided ‘‘the sinews of war’’; and from sundry 
references in the epistles,! we gather that he 
sometimes had difficulty enough in securing 
the bare necessaries of life. 

The next encouragement was the arrival of 
Silas and Timothy, for whose company he had 
been eagerly longing; and again we learn from 
the passage just referred to, and from another 
in his letter to the Philippians? that they were 
the bearers of a contribution from the Macedo- 
nian Christians. There were more reasons than 
one, therefore, why their arrival gave the new 
impulse to the work which is recorded in con- 
nection with their visit. But the fresh energy 
of the apostle only stirred the more the oppo- 
sition of the Jews, so that he was driven out 
of the synagogue, and compelled to hold his 


1Especially Il. Corinthians xi, 9. 
2Philippians iv, 15. 
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meetings in the private house of one of the 
converts. 

This new trial was relieved by fresh encour- 
agement from aboye, a vision of his Master in 
the night, with this cheering message: ‘‘ Be 
not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: 
for I am with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to harm thee: for I have much people in 
this city.’? Thus fortified he labored on, hold- 
ing the difficult post for a year and a half, 
gathering many converts and establishing an 
important church notwithstanding the hard- 
ness of the field, for Corinth vied even with 
Antioch, in Syria, in its evil reputation for lux- 
ury and debauchery; so much so that the word 
“to Corinthianize’’ meant to be addicted to all 
sorts of vice. 

His labors were not confined to the city, for 
we know from his letters that he carried his 
Gospel throughout the regions of Achaia, and 
we read of converts and even of churches in 
some of the neighboring towns. It was during 
this period, also, that he wrote his two earliest 
letters, both to the church at Thessalonica, 
which ought not only to be studied chapter by 
chapter for the instruction they convey, but 
also to be read through at a sitting as letters 
usually are read, and if we keep well in mind 
the circumstances under which they were writ- 
ten, we shall appreciate their deep pathos, and 
almost feel the beating of that noble heart. 

In Corinth, as elsewhere, the attempt was 
made to set the law in motion against the 
apostle, and so secure his expulsion, but this 
was frustrated by the firmness of the proconsul 
Gallio, a name well known in history, for he 
was the brother of the great Seneca, one of the 
purest and best of the Roman writers. His 
conduct on this occasion is quite in harmony 
with what is known of him from other sources. 

So, from one city the apostle was permitted 
to depart in peace; and, as now three years 
have elapsed since he left home, he judges it 
time to return to Antioch and give in his re- 
port; which he does, after calling on the way 
back at Ephesus, and disembarking at Ceesarea 
for a flying visit to Jerusalem to pay his 
respects to the Mother Church. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


G AVING spent some time there, he de- 
parted ’’— this is all we are told of what 
passed at Antioch when the victorious 

general returned from his great campaign. 

Had he been a Roman general returning to 

the capital, he would have been received with 

all public honors, a great procession waiting 
for him at the city gates to escort him in, at its 
head the magistrates and senate, then trump- 
eters, trophies of the fights, white oxen with 
gilded horns garlanded for sacrifice, prisoners 
of war also destined for sacrifice as soon as the 
procession halted; in the center the general 
himself, riding in state in a magnificent chariot 
in robes of purple and gold, a golden crown 
held over his head by a slave whose duty it was 
to keep reminding him (the one redeeming 
feature of it all) that he was but mortal; and 

in the rear the victorious army shouting /o 

Triumphe, while the whole city would resound 

with plaudits of joy. Nothing of this in Anti- 

och; but something better, let us hope. ‘My 
kingdom is not of this world,”’ said the Master. 

We are embarked on the third journey before 
we know it, for even the Revised Version fails 
to indicate its beginning by so much as a new 
paragraph.! Its objective point is Ephesus, 
chosen, as it would appear, because of what 
many would call the accident of the apostle’s 
visit on his homeward way. It is not likely 
that he would have embraced it in his pro- 
gramme then, seeing that he had been at the 
very beginning of that journey turned aside 
from preaching the Gospel in Asia; but, as 
his friends Aquila and Priscilla had to go there 
on business, he landed with them, and found 
a field so inviting as to give it a strong claim 
for his early consideration. We see here again, 
as so often, that the guidance given to the 
apostle does not differ essentially from that 
which is within the reach of all who are of like 
precious faith with him. 

This journey begins, like the last one, with 
a visit, the third, to the churches of Galatia 
and Phrygia; but this is only noted in passing 
on to the center of interest. When Saint Paul 
reached Ephesus, he found the work already 
begun through the labors of a man of great 
ability who hailed from Alexandria—that 
great city, second only to Rome in size and 
importance, which Saint Paul seems to have 
avoided because it had a population so largely 
Jewish as to mark it out as the proper field for 
the Jerusalem Church, to which also it be- 
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longed geographically. Apollos of Alexandria 
was a disciple of John the Baptist, having re- 
ceived his baptism of repentance, and accepted 
his testimony to Jesus as the Messiah; but, liv- 
ing at such a distance from Jerusalem, he had 
been out of touch with Christ himself and his 
apostles, and so remained in ignorance of many 
things, especially the truths connected with 
the cross of Christ and the outpouring of the 
Spirit. There were a few others, not more 
than twelve in all, in much the same position, 
whose presence in Ephesus may have been one 
of the attractions the city had for the Alexan- 
drian orator. That he was earnest, and sincere, 
and open-minded is proved by his readiness, 
notwithstanding his superior education and 
position, to sit at the feet of these worthy 
tradespeople, Aquila and Priscilla, who, “‘ex- 
pounded to him the way of God more care- 
fully.” He had gone to visit the Church at 
Corinth before Saint Paul arrived at Ephesus; 
but the little band of John’s disciples, prepared 
in part by the preaching of Apollos in the 
synagogue, at once received the full doctrine 
of Christ, and became the first fruits of the 
apostle’s harvest in the Asian capital. 

This was a most encouraging beginning, but 
the experience in the synagogue was as disap- 
pointing as ever; for, after three months’ labor 
he was obliged, as before at Corinth, to abandon 
it, and find another place of meeting, not a pri- 


vate house this time, but ‘‘ the school of Tyran- 


nus,’’ where he labored steadily on for two 
years, not alone in Ephesus, but taking evan- 
gelistic tours, so that ‘‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews 
and Greeks.’? No details are given, and the 
Epistle to the Ephesians does not help us here, 
for it is so taken up with the highest things 
that there is no room in it for those personal 
allusions which abound in some of the other 
letters; but we can gather something of the na- 
ture of the work from the farewell address to ~ 


| the elders of the Church. From this we learn 


that, while his own hands ministered to his 
necessities, and though sorely tried by the 
plots of the Jews, he ‘‘ceased not to admonish ~ 
everyone night and day with tears’’; teaching 
not only publicly but from house to house, and 
showing by his example how to help the weak 
and be generous to the poor. 

During this time, also, the affairs of the 
Church at Corinth gave him much uneasiness. 
The visit of Apollos had done much good, and 
his eloquent preaching had attracted many; 
but Satan had been busy sowing tares among 
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the wheat, taking occasion of the popularity of 
Apollos to stir up party feeling, so much so 
that some said, ‘‘ we are of Paul,’’ and others 
‘“we are of Apollos.’? To make matters worse, 
the party of bigotry in Jerusalem had sent its 
emissaries to discredit the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles if possible, and, in spite of him, to enforce 
the ordinances of the Jewish law upon the 
Christian people, and they, too, gained their 
followers whose cry was, ‘‘ we are of Cephas,”’ 
while still others, instead of trying to heal the 
breach, made it worse by constituting a fourth 
party, taking the name of Christ as a distinctive 
badge. The result was chaos and spiritual de- 
cline, the growth of grave disorders and abuses, 
even the sacred ordinance of the Lord’s Supper 
desecrated, while there were sad cases of im- 
morality in practice and on the part of some 
a serious deniai of vital doctrines. What dis- 
traction and distress must all this have brought 
to the apostle in the midst of his great work at 
Ephesus; but again what a gain has it been to 
the Church in the possession of those priceless 
Epistles to the Corinthians of which there seem 
to have been three, the first one lost to us, the 
second our First Epistle written from Ephesus, 
and the third our Second Epistle written after- 
ward from Macedonia! Many of the questions 
raised were of passing interest, but the prin- 
ciples laid down in dealing with them are of 
eternal obligation, and their clear statement of 
perpetual value; and are not the discords of the 
Corinthian parties more than compensated by 
the glorious panegyric of love which still sings 
on its heavenly melody, when their jarring 
voices have long passed into the silence?! and 
is not the Epicurean denial of the Resurrection 
far more than counterbalanced by that majestic 
epic of the life to come which still, every day 
of the year throughout all Christendom, brings 
heaven down to the darkened room and the 
opening grave ?? 

_ Toward the close of the third year’s work in 
Ephesus there was a series of events of so much 
exciting interest that it is given in full detail, 
with such wealth of local color that we can 
point to the record as almost a demonstration 
that it is no secondhand report of a later age, 
but the testimony of one who was living at the 
time and quite familiar with the place. This 
was amply illustrated by the earlier writers; * 
but recent discoveries, especially the excava- 
tions‘ on the site and in the neighborhood of 
ancient Ephesus, have given additional con- 
firmations of the minute accuracy of our histo- 
rian. It is impossible in our limited space to 
do anything like justice to the large subject, 
but reference may be made to the full treat- 


1], Corinthians xiii. 2], Corinthians xv, 
3 Notably Conybeare, and Howson, and Mr. Lewin. 
4 Made by Mr. J. T. Wood. 
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ment of it by Professor Stokes of Dublin.! 
We can attempt little more here than a bare 
enumeration of the principal points. 

_ That Ephesus was a favorite haunt of such 
strolling exorcists as the seven sons of Sceva 
the Jew, who tried to make a talismanic use of 
the name of Jesus is abundantly proved; and, ° 
as the emperor had recently expelled the magi- 
cians as well as the Jews (and many of the 
magicians were Jews) from Rome, a large center 
of population like Ephesus was the more likely 
to be infested with them. We can quite readily 
see, then, how the attempt would be made to 
rival the apostles as workers in the spiritual 
sphere, and how the humiliation of the im- 
posters and the triumph of the apostle would 
naturally lead to the impressive scene of the 
burning of the great pile of books of magic by 
the disillusioned people. 

As was to be expected, such a demonstration 
would cause ‘‘no small stir concerning the 
Way.” So long as the work went quietly on, 
the great city would pay little heed; but when 
the new doctrine began to tell on a large scale, 
and books of magic were burnt, and silver 
shrines thrown aside as useless things, there 
would be excitement and alarm; and an inter- 
ested person like Demetrius, the silversmith, 
would have the opportunity of which he so 
skillfully availed himself. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the incidental reference to the apos- 
tle’s plans,? taken in connection with certain 
passages in his epistles, fixes the precise time 
of the year, and shows it to have been the very 
month which we know from other sources was 
given up by the Ephesians to a series of festivi- 
ties in honor of the great goddess Diana, during 
which the large populous district round about 
flowed into Ephesus and made it for the time 
a Vanity Fair. How natural, almost inevit- 
able one might say, under these circumstances, 
the disturbance and excitement caused by the 
harangue of Demetrius. 

Among the discoveries made at Ephesus are 
inscriptions which make pointed reference to 
this business of making shrines for Diana, and 
show how extensive it was; and, curiously 
enough, it has been found that there was less 
exaggeration than might have been supposed 
in the statement in the silversmith’s speech 
that ‘‘all Asia and the world worshiped”’ the 
goddess; for these shrines and similar objects 
of veneration haye been found at different 
points on the Mediterranean shore even as far 
west as Spain. The cry ‘‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians’? has been deciphered on many in- 
scriptions, not in the ruins of Ephesus only but 
all over the region of which it was the center. 


1 Commentary on the Acts in ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible,” 
and articles in the Sunday at Home, for 1891-2. 
2 Acts xix, 21, 22. 
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There is the same acctrracy here as elsewhere 
in the use of the local official titles. The 
Asiarchs! have been found to be officials spe- 
cially appointed to preside over these festivities, 
and it shows how far-reaching the apostle’s in- 
fluence had been that some of these were so 
well disposed to him as to beg him not to go 
into the theater while the excitement lasted. 
Remains of the theater, too, have been discov- 
ered, as well as of the magnificent temple. An- 
other new title of office appears in the town 
clerk, who quieted the multitude with his judi- 
cious speech, and, again, there are inscriptions 
in which this very official is mentioned; and, 
moreover, the peculiar word used by the town 
clerk to denote the relation of the city to the 
goddess, the word translated ‘‘ temple-keeper ”” 
in the Revised Version, has also been found on 
inscriptions in the same connection. These 
may serve as specimens of the minute corre- 
spondence between the details of the record 
and the testimony of the recently disentombed 
witnesses. 

It is interesting, also, to find in the town 
clerk’s speech a proof that the apostle showed 
the same charitable spirit at Ephesus as he had 
manifested at Athens. There are those who 
have suggested that the apostle made a mistake 
at Athens, which he afterward corrected at 
Corinth, in being too liberal in his views to- 
ward the Greek worship; but it is surely suffi- 
cient evidence that he was still of the same 
spirit, that, after the Gospel had been preached 
for nearly three years in the place, the town 
clerk should be able to say, ‘‘ these men are 
neither robbers of temples, nor blasphemers of 
our goddess.”’ 

But before leaving Ephesus it may be well 
to notice the remarkable fact that just here, 
where, as at Philippi, the occurrences are of 
the kind that offend the anti-supernaturalists, 
there should again be special confirmation of 
the truth of the record. 

The rest of the journey is given for the most 
part in mere outline. It embraces (1) a dour in 
Macedonia with the addition of a circuit as far 
as Illyricum,? during which time was written, as 
already noticed, the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, addressed also to ‘the saints which 
are in the whole of Achaia,’’ and, therefore, 
including the Athenians—an epistle which 
gives us an affecting glimpse into the apostle’s 
burdened heart at the time the troubles at Cor- 
inth were weighing very heavily upon him; (2) 
a visit to Greece, three months being spent in 
Corinth, from which, in addition to the labors 
he had in putting matters right in the Church, 
he found time to write the Epistles to the Ga- 
latians and to the Romans, weighty treatises 


1See Revised Version, margin, 
2Romans Xv, 19, 
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both of them, the latter a work of transcend 
ent importance, though Renan perhaps puts it 
too strongly when he speaks of it as having in 
it ‘‘the whole future of Christian theology ’’; 
and (3) the return homeward, not by direct sea- 
route, which was rendered impossible for him 
by the plots of the Jews, but back over land by 
way of Macedonia again, where he kept the 
Passover at Philippi; Troas, where took place 
the restoration of Eutychus; Miletus, the scene 
of the affecting parting with the elders of the 
Ephesian Church; Tyre, where the disciples 
implored him not to risk his life in Jerusalem; 
and Czesarea, where he met Philip the Evan- 
gelist, and was again entreated by the brethren, 
warned by the prophet Agabus, and besought 
by his own companions not to go up to the 
feast, and gave for answer these impressive 
words: ‘‘ What do ye, weeping and breaking 
my heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus.’’ 

It will be observed by the careful reader that 
from Philippi onward the homeward journey 
is told with much more detail than the pre- 
vious portions; and the reason of this will ap- 
pear in the silent change of pronoun again 
from ‘‘they’’ to ‘‘we.’’? The first person was 
dropped at Philippi on the last journey, and 
not resumed till now, an indication that Saint 
Luke had been left by the apostle in charge 
there, and did not rejoin him till he passed on 
his homeward way in the third journey. 

Those who follow the route on the map will 
see that this journey, though told in so brief a 
space, covered immense distances, and the mere 
fatigue and exposure meant not a little in the 
way of hardship. But when we add to this all 
the labors, the sufferings, the distractions, the 
painful controversy with Judaizers then at its 
height, the letters and treatises, the collection 
made for the poor saints in Judea, with all the 
precautions taken to keep the accounts and 
money transactions as clear as day, the care of 
all the churches pressing upon him, the prayers 
for them all which were never intermitted, and 
the great plans for the future for carrying the 
Gospel next to Rome and then on to Spain — 
when we think of all this, we do not so much 
admire the man—that would be quite at vari- 
ance with his thought and wish —as join those 
who made his heart glad because he could say 
of them, ‘‘they glorified God in me.’’ 

It is important, also, to bear in mind that we 
have in the Acts only specimens of the perils, 
privations, and sufferings he underwent. A 
striking proof of this is found in the enumera- 
tion of these, which, under the pressure of the 
fierce opposition to his claim to be an apostle, 
he gives in the Epistle to Corinth he wrote from 
Macedonia: ‘‘ Are they ministers of Christ? (I 
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speak as one beside himself) I more; in labors 
more abundantly, in prisons more abundantly, 
in stripes above measure, in deaths oft. Of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day have I been in the deep; in journeyings 
often, in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in 
perils from my countrymen, in perils from the 
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Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among 
false brethren; in labor and travail, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. Beside those 
things that are without, there is that which 
presseth upon me daily, anxiety for all the 
churches. Whois weak, and I am not weak? 
who is made to stumble, and I burn not?”’ 


CHAPTER, RVI: 


THE PRISONER 


HE third journey ended at Jerusalem. It 
was no doubt the apostle’s intention, 
had the way been clear, to return to 

Antioch as before and give in his third report; 
but the forebodings of danger which darkened 
as he approached the capital were only too 
fully realized; and it is doubtful if he ever saw 
Antioch again. 

Why was he so determined to go up to Jeru- 
salem again? We cannot suppose, his views 
being what they were, that he thought it neces- 
sary, asa mere matter of compliance with the 
law, to be present at the pentecostal feast. It 
must be remembered, however, that his con- 
troversy with the Judaizing teachers who pro- 
fessed to represent the Mother Church was 
then at its height, and that there was danger, 
real and imminent, of so complete a rupture 
between Jerusalem and Antioch — between Jew 
and Gentile—that a new wall of partition 
would be erected between them far worse than 
the old, for that had served a good purpose in 
its time, whereas this would be ‘‘ only evil, and 
that continually.’’? This would have meant the 
rending of the Church in twain and the ruin of 
his work. At all costs, therefore, Saint Paul 
must heal the breach; and how could this labor 
of love be more hopefully undertaken than by 
the Apostle of the Gentiles going himself to 
the Mother Church, taking brotherly counsel 
with Cephas and with James, and coming to a 
full understanding, if possible, with the breth- 
ren there? He must go to Jerusalem, whatever 
betide. 

All this gives a deeply pathetic interest to 
his unyielding firmness. It seemed to every- 
one else as if he were throwing his life away. 
All the brethren on the route besought him not 
to go, the earnestness deepening as the capital 
was approached; all his traveling companions 
joined them in the pleading; his own heart was 
full of foreboding; and when to all this was 
added the solemn warning of an acknowledged 
prophet of the Church, what strenuousness of 
resolve, what clearness of conviction, and what 
splendid courage must there have been to en- 
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able him to resist and to persist! It was no 
stubbornness of will, it was no disregard of his 
brethren’s pleading; it was a heart-break to re- 
fuse their affectionate entreaty: ‘‘ What do ye, 
weeping and breaking my heart?’’ But the 
old question—old yet ever new to him — 
‘Lord, what wouldest thou have me to do?” 
had been so distinctly answered in this case 
that, though he must disappoint brethren, 
fellow-laborers, an honored prophet of the 
Church, and the pleading of his own heart, he 
must obey, must follow his Master who in his 
day had to “set his face steadfastly to go up to . 
Jerusalem,’’? though he knew that he ‘‘ must 
suffer many things of the chief priests, and 
elders, and scribes, and be killed.’?” Had he 
turned at Tyre, or at Cesarea, we should have 
had a Domine quo vadis of Saint Paul. The 
last rendering of this striking legend of Saint 
Peter by Mr. William Watson tempts one to re- 
fer to it more particularly. Saint Peter was 
sorely beset with entreaties of the same kind 
as those used to move Saint Paul from his pur- 
pose. Fora time he strenuously resisted, quite 
in the spirit of the Apostle of the Gentiles, but 
when one after another of his flock tearfully 
besought him, for the sake of his sheep whom 
he loved so much, and who could not spare 
their shepherd, to save his life by flight, he at 
last allowed himself to be persuaded that duty 
called him to the path of prudence, and so 
turned his steps from Rome and from the 
persecution raging there; when 
‘To, on the darkness brake a wandering ray: 

A vision flashed along the Appian Way. 

Divinely in the pagan night it shone — 

A mournful Face—a Figure hurrying on — 

Tho’ haggard and disheveled, frail and worn, 

A king of David’s lineage, crowned with thorn. 

‘Lord, whither farest?’ Peter, wondering, cried ; 

“To Rome,’ said Christ, ‘to be re-crucified.’ 


“Into the night the vision ebbed like breath, 
And Peter turned, and rushed on Rome, and death.” 


Saint Paul had had his vision, and so was 
able to answer the last entreaties as he had 
answered the first, with such calmness and 
‘clear settled will’? that even the prophet 
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Agabus recognized that, true as his warning 
was, another summons was ringing clear above 
it, so that they must cease, and say ‘the will 
of the Lord be done.”’ 

This part of the history may be best studied 
by dividing it into three parts, which may be 
marked by the three cities in which, in succes- 
sion, the apostle was imprisoned: Jerusalem, 
Ceesarea, Rome. 

1. At Jerusalem. It must have been with no 
little misgiving that Saint Paul reported him- 
self to the brethren at Jerusalem. Was it pos- 
sible that there might be more truth than he 
allowed himself to believe in the representa- 
tions of the Judaizers? Was it possible that 
Saint Peter had not been able to forgive the 
strong words he had felt it his duty to speak at 
Antioch? Might it be that he and James had 
resiled from the position they had taken up 
at the council and allowed themselves to be 
brought into bondage again to the beggarly 
elements? All this was quite possible; there- 
fore it must have been an immense relief to be 
welcomed at all and listened to with sympa- 
thetic interest as he told the story of his work 
at Ephesus and in the West. Saint Luke makes 
no mention of the way in which the alms were 
received, from which Archdeacon Farrar draws 
the conclusion, perhaps correctly, that there 
was not as much gratitude shown as there 
ought to have been, and certainly they seemed 
to have been in haste to remind him of the very 
strong prejudice against him, and rather dis- 
posed to exaggerate the number of believing 
Jews who remained zealous for the law. Be 
that as it may, they strongly recommended, in 
order to remove or allay the prejudice, that he 
should take on himself a charge, the observance 
of which by King Agrippa, as we learn from 
Josephus, had recently won him golden opin- 
ions among the strictest of the Jews. As the 
doing of this involved no sacrifice of principle, 
seeing that it was done by him simply as a 
Jew, and not at all as a Christian, he complied, 
associated himself with the four men of whom 
the brethren had spoken as about to take the 
Nazarite vow, so far at least as to undertake 
the expense of it on their behalf. The question 
has been raised as to whether this compliance 
was worthy of him; and we do not wonder that 
such a stern and uncompromising controver- 
sialist as Knox should severely condemn it, or 
that some of those modern critics, who are ever 
on the watch for some excuse for their unbelief, 
should represent it as incredible that a man of 
such spirit should do it at all; but when we 
bear in mind what the apostle himself says as 
to the principles on which he acted, we can see 
not only that it was credible that he should so 
act, but that, from the highest point of view, it 
was creditable, not to say magnanimous. It 
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may be well to quote the very words he uses: 
‘“To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain Jews; to them that are under the law, as 
under the law, not being myself under the law, 
that I might gain them that are under the law; 
to them that are without law, as without law, 
not being without law to God, but under law to 
Christ, that I might gain them that are without 
law. To the weak I became weak, that I might 
gain the weak; I am become all things to all 
men, that I may by all means save some. And 
I do all things for the Gospel’s sake.”’! Had 
it been to secure his own safety, it would have 
been entirely different; but from the spirit he 
showed throughout, this is altogether out of 
the question. It was for the sake of Christ 
and his Gospel that he subjected himself to 
what must have been a humiliation. 

The feeling which had been aroused among 
the foreign Jews, especially those from the 
region of Ephesus, where in spite of their op- 
position, the Gospel had made great progress, 
was so great that not only did this compliance 
fail to allay it, but it actually afforded the occa- 
sion for an outbreak of hostility which resulted 
in his imprisonment. For, toward the end of 
the seven days needed for the completion of 
the yow, some of the Asiatic Jews, recognizing 
him, raised a hue and cry, and accused him of 
bringing Greeks into the Temple, so defiling 
“this holy place.’’? Immediately a tumult was 
raised, and the fury of the mob was such that 
the apostle would have been torn in pieces had 
not the captain of the Roman guard, stationed 
in the tower of Antonia which commanded the 
Temple area, seen the disturbance and called 
out the cohort to suppress it. Finding that 
Paul was the object of their rage he arrested 
him, so as to ascertain the cause of the tumult. 
The Jews had, of course, to keep their hands 
off the apostle when he was in the custody of 
the soldiers, but they still kept crowding and 
pushing after him with the same angry shouts 
which nearly thirty years before had rung on 
Calvary, and the apostle conceived the bold 
resolution of addressing them. He had faced 
many a hostile audience before, and he was not 
afraid even of this one. A few words in Greek 
with the chief captain secured the favor he 
asked, and, standing on the staircase, he 
stretched forth his hand as if to make a speech 
to them. This awakened their curiosity, so 
that ‘‘there was made a great silence,’’? on 
which would break with winning power the 
familiar accents of the mother tongue, suggest- 
ing, perhaps, that this advocate of Gentiles 
was more of a genuine Hebrew than they had 
supposed. 

The speech on the stairs is quite character- 
istic of the man. It was a brave and manly 
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utterance from first to last, and yet so skillful 
in its presentation of his case that he carried 
the hearers with him while he told them of his 
early training as a Rabbi, his persecuting zeal, 
the great crisis of his life when he recognized 
the Messiah, his anxiety to stay among his 
brethren, and the peremptory orders he had re- 
ceived through a vision in the Temple to leave 
his beloved country and go ‘‘ far off to the 
Gentiles.’ {‘They gave him audience unto 
this word’’; and, had they been at all true to 
their own Scriptures, they would have waited 
to hear what he would have presently ex- 
plained, that all this was in fulfillment of the 
high calling of their privileged nation; but 
prejudice and intolerance were so strong that 
at the bare suggestion of any Gospel for the 
Gentiles, they broke into wild fury with all the 
extravagances in which Eastern mobs are wont 
to express their rage, throwing off their gar- 
ments, casting dust in the air, and shouting, 
“away with such a fellow from the earth.” 
The chief captain, not understanding the He- 
brew tongue, could have no idea what it was 
all about; and, thinking he had made a great 
mistake in granting any indulgence to such a 
firebrand, and that he ought rather to atone 
for his leniency by rushing to the other ex- 
treme of severity, ordered him to be examined 
by torture. With the same calmness he had 
shown throughout, the apostle quietly claimed 
his right as a Roman, and again as at Philippi 
secured more respectful treatment. By this 
time the chief captain had become quite con- 
vineed that not civil but religious questions 
were involved in the case, and accordingly 
called the Sanhedrim together, hoping that 
they might be able to dispose of it. 

In the appearance of Saint Paul before the 
Sanhedrim we see human nature more in evi- 
dence than on any previous occasion since his 
conversion. It was a very trying position to 
be in. He had been one of themselves, and 
now he was a prisoner at the bar; and when, 
having begun his speech with a clear conscious- 
ness of the purity of his motives and the recti- 
tude of his whole course, he was interrupted 
by the cowardly insult of a blow on the mouth 
at the order of the high priest, we need not 
wonder if the rising of temper in so fiery a 
nature betrayed him into language which cer- 
tainly contrasts with the quiet dignity of his 
Master on a similar occasion, But it certainly 
is uncharitable to suggest that, besides hot 
temper in his answer to the figure in white 
which had given the brutal order, there was 
also untruth in his statement that he did not 
know it was the high priest. The whole thing 
would pass in less time than it takes to tell it — 
an unknown voice, a sudden blow, a swift re- 
tort—it was surely far more likely than not, 
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under such circumstances, that he should have 
to be told it was the high priest who had pro- 
voked his indignation; and it was quite natural 
and altogether worthy of the gentleman and 
the Christian that, on learning who it was, and 
remenibering the Scripture, ‘‘thou shalt not 
speak evil of the ruler of thy people,’’ he 
should have made a dignified apology. But 
whether the incident had thrown him off his 
balance, or whether the temptation to exert his 
strategic powers was too great for him, it must 
be acknowledged that there seems not only 
much of the wisdom but some of the wile of 
the serpent in his suddenly throwing an apple 
of discord into the council by claiming to bea 
Pharisee, and to be in the position of having to 
answer for believing in the resurrection of the 
dead. Both statements were true. in their 
terms, but neither was relevant to the occa- 
sion; and, as Archdeacon Farrar points out, 
his acknowledgment before the tribunal of Fe- 
lix! showed ‘‘a certain sense of compunction 
for the method in which he had extricated 
himself from a pressing danger.’’ 

The shell had the desired effect. It made 
an explosion, and, amid the noise and dust of 
it, the captain removed his prisoner and con- 
signed him again to the castle. There he 
would have time to review the events of the 
day; and who can tell what of self-condemna- 
tion there would be in his meditations? If 
there were, and if he humbled himself in the 
dust before his Lord for not haying followed 
him as closely as he might that day, we can 
understand how the Lord, in his forgiving love, 
would grant him one of those manifestations 
which were once and again his solace in times 
of special depression: ‘‘the night following the 
Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good cheer: 
for as thou hast testified concerning me at 
Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at 
Rome.’? The whole circumstances suggest an 
experience as that which Mr. Myers, in his 
striking poem ‘‘Saint Paul,’? seems to have 
in his mind in the following verses: 

“Nay, but much rather let me late returning, 

Bruised of my brethren, wounded from within, 


Stoop with sad countenance and blushes burning, 
Bitter with weariness and sick with sin,— 


“Then as I weary me and long and languish, 
Nowise availing from that pain to part,— 
Desperate tides of the whole great world’s anguish 
Forced thro’ the channels of a single heart,— 


“Straight to thy presence get me and reveal it, 
Nothing ashamed of tears upon thy feet, 
Show the sore wound and beg thy hand to heal it, 
Pour thee the bitter, pray thee for the sweet. 


“Then with a ripple and a radiance thro’ me 
Rise and be manifest, O Morning Star ! 
Flow on my soul, thou Spirit, and renew me, 
Fill with thyself and let the rest be far.” 


1Acts xxiv, 21. 


PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 


2. At Cesarea. The cheering vision of the 
night was much needed, for in the morning a 
visit from his nephew made him acquainted 
with a plot of forty sworn assassins, of the secret 
of which the young man had in some unknown 
way become possessed. A prompt message to 
the chief captain frustrated the conspiracy, for 
Claudius Lysias at once ordered a midnight 
march to convey his prisoner to Caesarea, that 
he might no longer be the occasion of disturb- 
ance in Jerusalem, but be dealt with at leisure 
by the governor, Felix. Again it will be ob- 
served, we read of ‘‘the governor’’ as in the 
days of our Lord, for on the death of ‘‘ Herod, 
the king,’’ the emperor Claudius had restored 
the procuratorship, this Felix being the fourth 
who had held office since the change. 

The lapse of five days sufficed to bring the 
accusers to Czesarea. They had engaged as 
counsel for the prosecution an orator who with 
true ‘professional skill presented a charge, the 
one item of truth in which was that the ‘pris- 
oner had been ‘‘a ringleader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes.’’ Saint Paul was as usual his own 
advocate, and after a respectful introduction 
gave a straightforward account of his object in 
visiting Jerusalem, and of how he had spent 
the short time he wasthere. The charge made 
by Renan that ‘‘it was a skillful apology, clever 
rather than sincere,’’ seems without a shadow 
of foundation. The apostle candidly acknowl- 
edged what was true in the charge: ‘‘this I 
confess unto thee, that after the Way which 
they call a sect, so serve I the God of our fa- 
thers,’’ and though he repeats his conviction of 
a resurrection, he does so with no sinister pur- 
pose this time, and even acknowledges that the 
use he had made of that point in the address 
before the Sanhedrim might be put under the 
head of ‘‘ wrong doing.’”’ Felix was not igno- 
rant of the sect of the Nazarenes, and what he 
had heard of them had awakened his interest; 
but it would not have been good policy to give 
‘judgment against so influential a deputation 
from the Temple; so he adopted the safe course 
of adjourning the trial. 

Drusilla, now the wife of Felix, though her 
lawful husband was still living, was a sister of 
the second Herod Agrippa, and was, therefore, 
a Jewess, and presumably interested in the 
case. It was natural that she should wish to 
meet with a man of whose strange doings she 
had heard not a little, and Felix, sharing her 
curiosity, took occasion to gratify it by sum- 
moning his prisoner and asking him to tell 
them about this Messiah whom he was pro- 
claiming throughout the world. How the 
- apostle responded is well worthy of note. No 
one could be more eager than he to preach 
Christ and him crucified, and to tell of the for- 
giveness of sins freely offered in his name; but, 
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knowing well the character of his auditors, he 
dared not speak smooth things to them; he 
must lead them to Sinai before he could show 
them Calvary; so he ‘‘ reasoned with them of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.’? When it is remembered that the 
apostle’s fate was in the hands of this pair, 
and that he knew them to be unrighteous, un- 
chaste, and living in defiance of the judgment 
of God, one must admire the noble courage of 
the man, his absolute faithfulness, his utter 
self-forgetfulness. Strange that Renan, so ready 
to imagine insincerity in the apostle’s defense, 
should not have a word of appreciation here! 
His sole remark is the half-jesting one, ‘‘the 
subjects were not altogether agreeable to these 
new catechumens.’’ It gives some idea of the 
power with which the apostle spoke that:a 
man like Felix, hardened from his earliest 
years in all kinds of sin, as we know from Taci- 
tus and other independent sources, trembled, 
and again, as in the court, took the refuge of 
weakness in delay. Afraid to settle it one way 
or another, he put it off and — went on in sin. 
The impression made by the first hearing of 
Paul seems to have faded away at once, for the 
hardened sinner found it in his heart to play 
with the prisoner, seeing him again and again, 
not with any desire to know the way of life, 
but in the hope that he might extort a bribe 
from those well-to-do Nazarenes in the West 
who had contributed so liberally to the poor 
Christians in Jerusalem. So two years slowly 
passed until Felix was recalled, and Porcius 
Festus installed in his place. 

We have no record of these two years; but it 
is unlikely that Saint Paul should have been 
content to spend so long a time without writing 
to any of the churches which were all so near 
his heart. It is doubtful, however, if any of 
his extant epistles can be traced to Cvesarea. 
Many able scholars, among whom are Sabatier 
and Pressensé, have assigned the epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon to this 
period; but the weight of evidence seems to be 
in favor of the opinion which now prevails that 
all these, as well as the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, were written during the first Roman im- 
prisonment. There may have been other let- 
ters, however, which have not been preserved; 
and it seems highly probable that Saint Luke 
composed his Gospel at this time under the 
apostle’s guidance. We may be sure, however, 
in any case, that the time was not lost, that, 
even if no purpose was served, the experience 
in Caesarea of the difficult service of those 
‘“who only stand and wait’’ must have con- 
tributed much toward that mellowing of tone 
and enrichment of spirit which prepared the 
prisoner of the Lord for leaving to the Church 
universal that marvelous group of letters which 
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by general consent are reckoned the high-water 
mark of his spiritual power. 

It was in August, 60 A. D., that Festus ar- 
rived in Caesarea as Roman Procurator. One 
of his first duties was to go up to Jerusalem 
and get into touch with the Temple magnates; 
and the first demand they made of him was 
that their enemy Paul, so long detained by 
Felix, should be given up to them. This he 
was not unwilling to do; but, having some 
sense of justice, he decided to give the pris- 
oner first an opportunity of confronting his 
accusers in open court. At the new trial in 
Ceesarea there was no professional orator, as on 
the last occasion, to lay the case before the 
governor; and the witnesses brought forward 
their charges in so excited and confused a way 
that Festus, seeing it was not a political but a 
religious question, began to think the only way 
to settle the case was to let it be tried at Jeru- 
salem; but; as nothing Lad been proved against 
the prisoner, he put it to him whether he were 
not himself willing to go there. The apostle 
knew only too well what to expect if he got 
into the clutches of his unscrupulous foes, 
though probably he did not know that there 
was actually a plot on foot to assassinate him 
on the way up. He did not hesitate, therefore, 
to claim his right as a Roman citizen, in words 
showing a spirit of manliness which the two 
years of imprisonment had in no way weak- 
ened, ‘‘I am standing before Czesar’s judgment- 
seat, where I ought to be judged: to the Jews 
have I done no wrong, as thou also very well 
knowest. If, then, I am a wrongdoer, and have 
committed anything worthy of death, I refuse 
not to die: but if none of those things is true, 
whereof these accuse me, no man can give me 
up unto them. I appeal unto Cesar.’’ After 
a short consultation, the validity of the appeal, 
against which nothing could be said, was ad- 
mitted: ‘‘ Thou hast appealed unto Caesar: unto 
Ceesar shalt thou go.”’ 

We can fancy the exultation of the apostle in 
the prospect of seeing Rome at last. Had there 
been any hope of liberation he would no doubt 
have preferred to have gone as the free apostle 
of the Lord, and made it the center of a fourth 
missionary tour; but since all hope of this 
seemed now at an end, he was quite content to 
go as ‘“‘the prisoner of the Lord.’ It would be 
with all eagerness he would wait for news of a 
ship and the order to embark; but meantime 
another opportunity is given him of bearing 
witness to his Master ere he depart. 

Agrippa II., son of ‘‘ Herod, the king ’’ whose 
awful end is recorded in the twelfth chapter of 
the Acts, had been appointed sovereign of con- 
siderable portions of his father’s great domin- 
ions and was, therefore, a personage of no small 
importance whose visit to the new governor 
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was quite an event in Caesarea. Festus natu- 
rally spoke to him of the difficult case he had 
in hand, and found, probably to his great sur- 
prise, that Agrippa was much interested and 
would be glad of an opportunity to see and 
hear the prisoner. Accordingly, a public as- 
sembly of all the notables of Caesarea was - 
called, to serve the double purpose of a state 
ceremonial and an occasion for drawing out the 
well-known oratorical powers of the remarka- 
ble prisoner. Agrippa and his sister-queen 
Berenice, with great pomp, took the seat of 
honor, and Festus produced the accused to be 
examined by the king, who, however, instead 
of asking him questions, gave him an oppor- 
tunity to speak for himself. The situation was 
entirely new, and would have been most dis- 
concerting to a man of less earnest spirit and 
impassioned purpose. It is easy to speak to a 
sympathetic audience, and a hostile one will 
often stir a man up to reach the summit of his 
power; but what chance was there of getting 
up any enthusiasm, or showing any spirit, in 
addressing a company in which apathy was 
disturbed only by curiosity and contempt? 
Yet never does he more wonderfully rise to the 
occasion. ‘This surely was one of the times 
when he must have felt as the poet so power- 
fully describes: 


‘‘Oft when the Word is on me to deliver, 
Opens the heaven and the Lord is there; 
Desert or throng, the city or the river, 
Melts in a lucid paradise of air,— 


“Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who should 
be kings,— 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented in a show of things,— 


“Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me-like a trumpet-call,— 
Oh, to save these! to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all!” 


With what impassioned earnestness, after a 
respectful exordium, he tells once more the 
oft-repeated story of his conversion, and pro- 
claims the Gospel which had been intrusted to 
him by his Lord, and with what calm strength 
he first deals with the suggestion of Festus 
that his learning has been too much for his 
brain, and then turning from him to the king, 
and appealing to his knowledge of the proph- 
ets, presses home the truth of God upon him! 
And when the king, fortified in his assumed 
indifference by the presence of the audience 
before which he must maintain his dignity and 
pomp, says in irony, ‘* With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldst fain make me a Chris- 
tian,’? he answers, not as the unsympathetic 
Renan suggests with a mere sally of wit re- 
turning the raillery of the king, but with tears 
in his voice, and his whole soul in every word, 
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“‘T would to God, that whether with little or 
much, not thou only, but also all that hear me 
this day, might become such as I am, except 
these bonds.’? But the bonds on both sides 
still remain —the chains of sin on them, the 
fetters of iron on him. 


“ Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented in a show of things,” 


the people seemed to be to the end; but who 
will say that there will be for the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ no better trophies in. the day of 
Christ’s appearing, for the sower in tears no 
sheaves in the great day of ingathering, from 
the state assembly at Caesarea? He will look 
for it beyond a doubt —“‘ forasmuch as ye know 
that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.”’ 

3. At Rome. The scale on which this sketch 
is planned will not permit our dwelling on the 
interesting details of the voyage. The full 
account given in the Acts has been minutely 
examined by competent men of large nautical 
experience, and found not only to furnish 
abundant evidence of having been written by 
one of the voyagers, but to supply better ma- 
terials than any other extant writings of those 
times for understanding ancient ship-building 
and navigation. The monograph of James 
Smith of Jordanhill on the subject, published 
in 1848, is the standard authority; but full use 
of his investigations has been made by subse- 
quent writers. The result has been that not 
only have difficulties been cleared up, such as 
what seems to many modern sailors the unsea- 
man-like act of casting anchors out of the 
stern, now acknowledged to have been the 
very best thing which under the circumstances 
could have been done, but even the minutie 
of the narrative have been confirmed in a most 
wonderful way, since the careful survey of the 
coast on which they were shipwrecked, and of 
the sea adjoining it, has been accomplished 
with all modern appliances. As illustrations, 
we may refer to the verification of the series of 
soundings as the land was approached, the 
finding of a bank of stiff clay about the right 
distance from the shore which would give the 
anchors grip enough, and the discovery on the 
shore of a mud bank between the rocks which 
would make it possible to land in safety. 

More interesting to us than the nautical de- 
tails of the voyage is the opportunity it affords 
of seeing the conduct of the apostle through a 
succession of trials and perils such as falls to 
the lot of few. Through all he showed himself 
the true Christian hero, patient, trustful, fear- 
less, self-possessed, resourceful, submissive 
when overruled, but ready to take the lead at 
once when imminent danger summoned him 
to the front. We shall select only one point for 
illustration, and it shall be the combination of 
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two habits of life which are supposed by some 
to be incompatible, ceaseless prayer and tireless 
activity, the heart in heaven with God while 
head, and hands, and heart, are all busy with 
the duties of the hour and helpfulness to those 
around. 

It was no part of the duty of the historian to 
unveil the inner life of Saint Paul; so it is only 
when he has occasion himself to speak of it, as 
when he would thereby cheer the drooping 
spirits of his fellow-voyagers, that the veil is 
drawn aside; but from the self-revelation of the 
apostle in his letters, we know that prayer was 
the constant habit of his soul, and we see here 
again, as more than once before, that at critical 
times he had visions and revelations in the 
night. Let any ordinary ship company under- 
stand that a man of that type was on board, 
and the general opinion would be, that how- 
ever good he might be in his own way, he 
would be the last man to expect much of in the 
way of practical help in an emergency. Now, 
follow the story of the perilous part of the voy- 
age, and see how the apostle bears himself. We 
find him first giving advice which, if it had 
been taken, would have avoided all the danger. 
He had voyaged not a little in these seas, and 
had been thrice wrecked before,! so he had 
some excuse for putting forward his opinion; 
and yet it is not to be wondered at that the sea- 
faring men paid no heed to it, and set out in 
spite of his warning. Then, when the storm 
came on and raged with such fury and so long 
as to make the bravest of them quail, so that 
the crew were in danger of giving way to de- 
spair, he cheered them all by telling them of 
his vision in the night, and assuring them that, 
though he knew the ship would be lost, all 
their lives would be saved. When the sailors 
laid their cowardly plot to get off in the boat 
on the pretext of lowering another anchor, 
Paul was the man to discover it, and to frus- 
trate it by communicating at once with the 
centurion, ‘‘ Except these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved.’’ He had assured them all of 
safety; but he understood himself, and let them 
distinctly understand, that, in giving such an 
assurance, it was assumed that all proper means 
and precautions would be used. When, after 
fourteen days buffeting with wind and wave, 
with no chance all that time of sitting down to 
a regular meal, so that they were all not only 
worn out with exertion and exposure, but in 
danger of collapsing from want of food, and 
yet so panic-stricken that they had no heart to 
eat, again Paul rallies the courage of the large 
company — they were 276 in all—infuses into 
them some of his own calmness, and persuades 
them to make as good a meal as possible of 
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what remained of their scanty stores, not for- 
getting at that terrible hour to give God thanks 
in presence of them all. Had it not been for 
that quiet meal, we may be sure that many of 
them would have perished from sheer exhaus- 
tion when the ship at last broke up, and each 
one had to make for the shore as best he could. 
And not only was the apostle prepared for such 
great emergencies, but he was quite as ready 
to lend a helping hand in little things. This 
appears once and again in the story of the 
storm, and it happens to come out quite in- 
cidentally in telling of Paul’s adventure with 
the viper, which took place when he was busy 
gathering sticks to heap on the fire which the 
barbarous people had kindled, ‘‘ because of the 
present rain, and because of the cold.”’ 

The notice of the work done at Melita (Malta) 
during the three months’ detention is full of 
interest, as giving an illustration of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to ‘‘the Barbarians’; but, as 
we had a specimen of this in Lystra, in the 
course of the second missionary journey, we 
shall content ourselves with referring our read- 
ers to the discourse on this subject by Robert- 
son of Brighton in the first volume of the 
well-known series. 

The ‘Castor and Pollux,’’? which conveyed 
them from Malta, had a fine run by way of 
Syracuse and Rhegium to Puteoli, where the 
apostle was warmly received by the brethren. 
His heart was still further cheered by the cor- 
diality of the Roman Church, from which two 
deputations had set out to meet him, the first 
of which traveled nearly thirty, and the second 
nearly twenty, miles to give him its greeting 
and escort him into the Eternal City. Ifit was 
as a prisoner that he entered Rome, it was not 
in ignominy but with honor and affection as 
became ‘‘the prisoner of the Lord.” 

Still, a prisoner he was, and had to do his 
work with all the limitations this imposed on 
him. These, happily, were as slight as they 
could be made by the kindly prefect of the 
preetorian guard, who would no doubt learn 
from the centurion Julius what sort of man he 
had in charge. Thus the privations and suffer- 
ings of the long voyage were the means of 
opening the door in Rome for the apostle’s 
work. There was one most irksome restraint, 
however, with which the Roman law could not 
dispense, the necessity of his being perpetually 
chained to a Roman soldier—a condition of 
life so hard, so irritating to the nerves, so 
depressing to the spirits, that one marvels at 
the exceeding grace of God which enabled him 
so to triumph in Christ over this ceaseless hu- 
miliation and vexation as to be able not only to 
continue his work of preaching the Gospel, but 
to write such letters as that to the Ephesians, 
which has lifted so many to the heavenly places 
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in which its author dwelt in spirit; to the Colos- 
sians, where, as scarcely anywhere else, we see 
the glory as of the Only-Begotten of the Father; 
and to the Philippians, which, while making 
touching allusion to his chains, is yet so full of 
joy that Bengel, that prince of exegetes, can 
give this as its summary: ‘‘I rejoice: rejoice 
ye.’ And what delightful evidence of the 
growing sweetness of the apostle’s soul, as the 
slow years of the long captivity pass, is fur- 
nished by the exquisite letter to Philemon, a 
gem of purest ray, a diamond reflecting the 
light of the Sun of Righteousness with a luster 
all its own! Think, also, of the charity and 
hopefulness with which he regarded even that 
which was discouraging: ‘‘ Some indeed preach 
Christ even of envy and strife; and some also 
of good will: the one do it of love, knowing 
that I am set for the defense of the Gospel:. but 
the other proclaim Christ of faction, not sin- 
cerely, thinking to raise up affliction for me in 
my bonds. What then? only that in every 
way, whether in pretense or in truth, Christ is 
proclaimed; and therein I rejoice, yea, and will 
rejoice.’? And, though nothing is said of his 
intercourse with the soldiers to whom he was 
chained, many of whom must have been as un- 
congenial companions as the apostle could 
well have, there is evidence, especially in the 
reference to the przetorian guard,! that not a 
few of them were reached by the Gospel which 
none of them would fail to hear from their 
strange prisoner. 

Ten years had elapsed since the edict of 
Claudius had been issued, which banished the 
Jews from Rome. Like most edicts of the 
kind, it had failed of its object, for, though at 
first many were obliged to fly, among whom, ~ 
as we found, were Aquila and Priscilla, it soon 
fell into abeyance through the impossibility of 
enforcing it on so large a population; and, the 
attractions of the great metropolis for a trading 
people like the Jews remaining as strong as 
ever, the Hebrew colony soon regained its num- 
bers, and became more flourishing than before. 
It has been computed that their numbers at 
the time of Saint Paul’s imprisonment could 
not have been far short of 60,000. The apostle 
had received such cruel treatment at the hands 
of his countrymen that he might have been 
pardoned if he had left the unbelieving Jews of 
Rome to their fate, and contented himself with 
the fellowship of those who had already con- 
fessed Christ and united themselves with the 
Roman Church; but, true to the passion of his 
heart as expressed in the letter he had written 
to the Romans,? he must in Rome as elsewhere 
begin at Jerusalem, not merely building on the 
foundation of other men, but taking the occa- 
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sion which his own first visit to the great me- 
tropolis afforded him of giving the Jewish 
colony as a whole another opportunity of ac- 
cepting their Lord and Christ. It was, there- 
fore, his first care after his settlement ‘in his 
own hired house ”’ to call together a represen- 
tative gathering of the seven synagogues of 
Rome that he might explain to them his posi- 
tion, and deliver his message of salvation. 
Some of the heads of the Jewish community 
responded to his invitation and took so much 
interest in his statement as to appoint a day for 
a larger gathering, at which he ‘‘ expounded 
the matter, testifying the kingdom of God, and 
persuading them concerning Jesus both from 
the law of Moses and from the prophets, from 
morning till evening.” 

That long day, to the careful reader of the 
Acts of the Apostles, is invested with a most 
tragic interest. At the opening of the book 
the question had been asked of the risen Lord, 
‘Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel?’’ No answer could be given then. 
It was not for them to know the times and the 
seasons. They must surrender themselves to 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, who would 
bring the kingdom in his own way. The king- 
dom had come, and had been offered to the 
Jew first, and for a considerable time to the 
Jew only; for all the work of the Church, for 
the space of twelve years at least, centered in 
Jerusalem. At Antioch again it was to the 
Jews that the blessings of the kingdom were 
offered first —and not at Antioch only, but in 
every place to which the Gospel had been car- 
ried. And now once more in the metropolis of 
the world is the offer made to restore at this 
time the kingdom to Israel, so that the children 
of Abraham may still be the princes of Mes- 
siah’s world-wide dominion. It is the day of 
crisis for the Dispersion. As the Messiah him- 
self had come to his Temple and given the 
faithless nation one more opportunity before 
they finally rejected him, so the Apostle of the 
Gentiles gives to the metropolitan Church of 
the Jews of the Dispersion one more opportu- 
nity, and pleads with them with an earnestness 
so impassioned that he can detain them from 
morning till evening. But it is all in vain. 
They will not have this Man to reign over 
them. As Christ himself had to turn sorrow- 
fully away, with the word, ‘‘ Behold your house 
is left unto you desolate,’’ so his great apostle, 
when they departed, spoke out of a breaking 
heart the word of doom for the Dispersion: 
‘““Well spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the 
prophet unto your fathers, saying, Go thou 
unto this people, and say, by hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall in no wise understand; and see- 
ing ye shall see, and shall, in no wise perceive: 
for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their 
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ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have closed; lest haply they should perceive 
with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their heart, and should turn 
again, and I should heal them, Be it known, 
therefore, unto you, that this salvation of 
God is sent unto the Gentiles: they will also 
hear.” 

From this time the Church is Gentile. The 
Judaizing teachers who had given Saint Paul 
so much anxiety and pain will presently pass 
out of sight, as Christianity becomes more and 
more cosmopolitan, and no longer will it be 
possible to regard it as a sect within Israel, 
but as a great and growing community severed 
from it by an ever widening gulf. There are 
still Jewish Christians in the Church; but in a 
few years Jerusalem will be in ruins, the Temple 
will be destroyed, the daily sacrifice will cease, 
and those who become Christians will have to 
“go forth unto him without the camp, bearing 
his reproach.’’ The Epistle to the Hebrews, at 
the close of our period, marks the transition. 
It summons the believing Jews to find in Chris- 
tianity not an addition to their former faith 
but a consummation of it, a merging of it in 
the faith of Christ, in whom the law, and the 
Temple, and the priesthood, and the sacrifices 
receive their complete fulfillment, the kingdom 
finding its center no longer in the earthly but 
in the heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living 
God which can never be destroyed. 

Our history, which has been our main stay 
throughout the period, now suddenly fails us. 
It leaves the great Apostle to the Gentiles in 
his own hired dwelling, still chained to the 
Roman soldier, but none the less receiving ‘all 
that went in unto him, preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching the things concerning 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none 
forbidding him.’’? How does the imprisonment 
end? Why are we not told? No better reason 
has ever been given than the very simple one 
that, being a historian and not a prophet, Saint 
Luke had nothing more to tell. As we indi- 
cated at the beginning, it is extremely probable 
that the Book of the Acts was written during 
these two years of imprisonment, and was fin- 
ished just at the close of these two years and 
before the imprisonment came to an end. Had 
it been written later, it would surely have told 
what the issue was; or, if for any reason the 
issue was unknown, there would have been 
some explanation of so strange a blank. 

The Acts of the Apostles 1s a broken frag- 
ment of the history of the Church; but how 
wonderfully complete after all, as its course 
proceeds from Jerusalem, where it begins, to 
Rome, where it ends; from the metropolis of 
Judaism out of which it sprang, to the me- 
tropolis of the world which it claims as its 
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inheritance! And is it not the end of the 
age? What conflagrations are these? Rome 


on fire, and after it fiercest fires of persecu- 
tion in which the great leaders and vast 
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multitudes of the flock of God will perish! 
Jerusalem on fire, and all its ancient glory 
gone forever! Surely ‘‘the end of the world” 
has come ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TWO MARTYR-APOSTLES. 


perished in the Neronian persecution, so 

that there is not even an appendix to tell 
what was the end of the two great leaders, 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul. But we have some 
light upon the subject from the letters of these 
apostles, and also from the somewhat dubious 
source of Church tradition. And out of these 
materials our last chapter must be constructed. 
Of Saint Peter very little can be said with 
any certainty. Like Moses, he disappears from 
the sacred page: like Enoch, he was not, for 
God took him. The last indication of his 
whereabouts is the salutation at the close of 
his first epistle, ‘‘She that is in Babylon, elect 
together with you, saluteth you,’’ the refer- 
ence probably being, as expressed by the 
Authorized Version, to the Church in Baby- 
lon. This would seem to indicate that as Saint 
Paul had been the great apostle of the West, 
Saint Peter had been the great apostle of the 
East; for Babylon, though no longer occupy- 
ing the proud position it had in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar, was still a great city, and the 
metropolis of the Dispersion. It is plain from 
the Acts of the Apostles that Saint James, the 
brother of the Lord, after the transference of 
the center of interest to Antioch, was the lead- 
ing spirit in the Church at Jerusalem, and it 
seems quite natural that the apostle of the cir- 
cumcision, in his desire to bear his part in 
carrying the Gospel to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, should make the great Jewish colony 
at Babylon his objective point, as Saint Paul 
had ever in his western journeys made it his 
great ambition to preach the Gospel at Rome. 
This supposition, however, conflicts with the 
tradition so dear to the Roman Catholic Church 
that Saint Peter was for twenty-five years 
bishop of Rome, their contention being that, 
after his escape from Herod Agrippa, as related 
in the twelfth chapter of the Acts, he went to 
Rome, and remained there during all the time 
of Saint Paul’s missionary tours. This tradi- 
tion is obviously untenable; for we know that 
Saint Peter was present at the council of Jerusa- 
lem, and certainly not asa delegate from Rome; 
we know further that later on he had an en- 
counter with Saint Paul at Antioch in which 
all his sympathies were plainly with the East; 
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and, moreover, the absence of all mention of 
his name in the Epistle to the Romans, in the 

portions of the history in the Acts which refer 
to Rome, and in all the epistles written from \ 
Rome, would be quite unaccountable had an 

apostle of such prominence been the leading 

man of the Church, or even present in it, 

during that time. 

It is in order to make the epistle square with 
the tradition that the suggestion has been 
offered that Saint Peter means Rome when he - 
says Babylon, very much as the term Modern 
Babylon might be applied to London or New 
York. We admit, indeed, that Saint John in 
the Apocalypse speaks of Rome as ‘‘ Babylon,’’ 
which is quite in keeping with the highly sym- 
bolical style of the whole book; but this is not’ 
the character of Saint Peter’s letter; and the 
salutation at the end of it is as simple and di- 
rect as any in Saint Paul’s Epistles, so that 
there seems no reason whatever for supposing 
him to mean one place when he says another. 
The difficulty has been raised that Josephus 
speaks of a great exodus of Jews from Babylon 
in the reign of Claudius, which is supposed to 
have so diminished the Jewish colony as to de- 
prive it of the importance which would justify 
Saint Peter making it a center of his work; but 
those who insist on this seem to forget that 
a similar argument against the importance of 
Rome as a Gospel center might be based on the 
edict of Claudius. It is not so easy as some 
suppose to expel or exterminate Jewish colo- 
nies of such magnitude as those at Babylon 
and at Rome. 

While the twenty-five years’ residence at 
Rome is certainly a fable, there seems no good 
reason to doubt the well-supported tradition 
that Saint Peter did visit Rome in his old age, 
and that he suffered martyrdom there about 
the same time as the Apostle Paul. It is most 
interesting to see the two apostles, whose paths 
had lain so far apart, thus meeting at the close; 
and it is touching to mark the evidence of their 
oneness in Christ Jesus. Our appreciation of 
Saint Peter’s nobility and generosity of char- 
acter is still further heightened by the many 
indications of his hearty sympathy with the 
brother who had, in, the course of the years, 
almost overshadowed him. In his First Epis- 
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tle he addresses himself to the sojourners of 
the Dispersion in that very region which had 
been the scene of Saint Paul’s first triumphs, 
and the epistle is sent by the hand of Sylvanus, 
the associate of Saint Paul in that work, whom 
he speaks of as ‘‘our faithful brother’’; and 
in the Second Epistle, which, though much 
disputed, seems likely to retain the confidence 
the great majority of Christians have placed in 
it, he speaks of ‘‘our beloved brother Paul,’’ 
and of ‘all his epistles,” ‘‘ wherein are some 
things hard to be understood, which the igno- 
rant and unsteadfast wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures, unto their own destruction.”’ 
The apostles of Jerusalem and Babylon, of An- 
tioch and Rome, are one in Christ Jesus, and in 
‘death they are not divided. 

But we must now follow Saint Paul, as he 
finishes his course...» We have to guide us, 
besides tradition, the last group of his let- 
ters, known as the Pastoral Epistles —two ad- 
dressed to Timothy and one to Titus. It-is 
fair to say that the authenticity of these let- 
ters is still questioned by men who cannot be 
called destructive critics; but we have only to 
study such a calm and candid discussion of the 
vexed question as Mr. G. C. Findlay’s Appen- 
dix to the English edition of ‘‘ Sabatier,’’ to 
find sufficient grounds for retaining our confi- 
dence in these valuable portions of the Canon 
of Sacred Scripture. From the references in 
the First Epistle to Timothy and in the Epis- 
tle to Titus we learn that Saint Paul, at the 
close of the long imprisonment which had 
extended over five years from his arrest in 
Jerusalem, was set at liberty and resumed his 
apostolic labors, visiting many of the churches 
he had planted and carrying the Gospel into 
the regions beyond, while some ancient au- 
thorities state that he planted churches in 
Spain. As we read the Second Epistle to 
Timothy we learn that a second time he is a 
prisoner at Rome, with the conviction that the 
time of his departure is at hand. It has been 
conjectured with much probability that he 
was apprehended at Troas and hurried off so 
quickly that he had to leave behind him the 
cloak, and books, and precious parchments 
which he asks Timothy to bring to him to 
mitigate the rigor of his prison life;! that he 
was taken to Ephesus for trial and thence by 
appeal, as formerly at Caesarea, transferred to 
Rome, from which he writes. 

The state of things is sadly altered since the 
last imprisonment. Since the great fire at 
Rome,” the blame for which the emperor wan- 
tonly cast on the Christians, with the object, it 
is asserted, of diverting suspicion from him- 
self, there had been the most savage cruelties 
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perpetrated on those who refused to abjure the 
Name of Christ. We can well understand that, 
when this was the mood of the emperor, there 
would be no mercy shown to the prisoners 
awaiting their trial; and we kuow also from 
the secular history of the time that the good 
Prefect Burrhus, who had been so indulgent to 
Saint Paul during his first imprisonment, was 
now replaced by the nefarious Tigellinus, of 
whom the worst that can be said is that he was 
a man after Nero’s own heart. 

But the rigors of the imprisonment were not 
so hard to bear as the loneliness which op- 
pressed the affectionate spirit of the apostle. 
In a time of such terror, none but the bravest 
hearts would dare toseek him out in his prison 
cell. This will account for the deeply pathetic 
references in that last letter to Timothy to 
those who had forsaken him, and his delighted 
appreciation of the kindness of Onesiphorus, 
‘for he oft refreshed me,’’ he writes, ‘‘and was 
not ashamed of my chain; but, when he was 
in Rome, he sought me diligently and found 
me—the Lord grant unto him to find mercy 
of the Lord in that day.’’ 

At the time of writing this he had made his 
“first defense,’’? and had been ‘‘delivered out 
of the mouth of the lion” for the time. This 
expression makes it probable, as indeed it is 
from what we know of Nero and his ways, that 
he appeared before the emperor himself. What 
a dramatic situation! The mad Caligula and 
the cruel Claudius had indelibly disgraced the 
Roman purple, but Nero went far beyond them 
both in the shamelessness of his profligacy 
and iniquity. And at his bar stands the 
Christ-like Paul! There is no one to tell the 
story of that trial. If only the same pen which 
has given us so vivid a picture of Paul before 
Felix, before Festus, before Agrippa, had been 
able to reach the climax by giving a sketch of 
Paul before Nero! But there was no friendly 
face in the court that terrible day: “At my 
first defense no one took my part, but all for- 
sook me: may it not be laid to their account.’’ 

Of the second trial we have not even a no- 
tice, for after it there can be no more letters 
from that dear hand, no more words from 
these hallowed lips. ‘‘ From every evil work,” 
indeed, the Lord delivered him, but not from 
the sword of the Roman executioner. It was 
an evil work as done by the tyrant, but for the 
apostle it was the fulfillment of the last utter- 
ance of his triumphant faith: ‘the Lord will 
deliver me from every evil work and will save 
me unto his heavenly kingdom: to whom be 
the glory forever and ever. Amen.’’ 

Our period closes in thick darkness. The 
shadow of the cross is on the final page. Is 
this the end of what opened with such majesty 
and promise? We began with tongues of fire 
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from heaven in the upper room; whence are 
these tongues of fire in the garden of Nero? 
But let us not forget the Christian badge of vic- 
tory, the banner of the cross. ‘It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his Master, and 
the servant as his Lord.”? - 

But what of the Church? Are there not 
troubles within as well as foes without? What 
mean these signs of incoming error and cor- 
ruption, these dark hints of a sad falling away, 
a terrible apostasy, which darken the pages of 
the later Epistles? Are these to be the last 
words of inspiration? Nay: the Apostle of 
Love has yet to crown the edifice of the sacred 
Canon with his Apocalypse, his Epistles, his 
Gospel of the Son of God; and, though in his 
day, too, there will be fires of persecution and 
days of gloom and darkness, a door will be 
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opened in heaven, and he will be permitted to 
see and to write how, amid varying fortunes, 
the kingdom will hold on its course through 
the stormy years of the future until there are 
heard ‘‘ great voices in heaven, saying, the 
kingdom of the world is become the kingdom 
of our Lord and of his Christ: and he shall 
reign forever and ever’’-—and further on still 
will the vision carry him to ‘‘ where beyond 
these voices there is peace’’; for, as in our book 
of history we have been carried from Jerusa- 
lem to Rome, in that Book of Apocalypse we 
are conveyed over the ruins of the old Rome te. 
the New Jerusalem, the city of God, the het-2 
of the saints, ‘‘ where there shall be no more, 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain: for the former things 


' are passed away.” 
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THE SHADOW OF ANTICHRIST. 


HE student of history must be impressed 
by the ominous significance which at- 
taches to the term ‘‘ world”’ in the vo- 

cabulary of apostolic literature. It seems to 
stand for something dark, forbidding, terri- 
ble; something with which there can be no 
compromise, but which must be shunned, and 
hated, and overcome. Peter refers to its ‘‘ cor- 
ruptions’’?! and ‘‘pollutions’’;? James de- 
clares that friendship with it is enmity with 
God;* while John, with graphic intensity, 
sums up our duty toward it as he character- 
izes its pernicious possessions and predicts its 
ultimate overthrow: ‘‘ Love not the world, 
neither the things that are in the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is notin him. For all that is in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 
the world. And the world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever.’’* Neither in this pas- 
sage nor elsewhere have we anything like 
exact definition. Everything is left vague, 
shadowy, and obscure. Imagination, combin- 
ing the various representations given in the 
New Testament regarding the nature and influ- 
ence-of this foe, readily pictures a baleful pres- 
ence, almost an incarnation of the debauchery, 
the avarice, the cruelty, the superstition, the 
fatalism, the weariness, and the unutterable 
coarseness of all the ages, having come in its 
flaunting insolence to reign over the empire 
of the Ceesars. 

To the primitive Church that which it called 
the ‘‘world’’ was practically a personality, 
wise, subtle, seductive, and even ubiquitous, 
blinding the eyes of men to the claims of 
truth, covertly stealing from the heart the 
Gospel seeds sown by faithful preachers, and 
vigorously and persistently assailing the pu- 
rity and the consistency of Christians them- 
selves. It was to the early disciples of Christ 
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what it is still, the symbol and synonym of 
everything vicious and criminal—eyerything, 
in a word, hostile to the progress of spiritual 
religion, and to the regeneration and elevation 
of mankind. No wonder, then, that the sharp 
cry of warning sounds perpetually through the 
closing portions of the inspired Canon, and 
that the Church is peremptorily summoned 
not for a moment to tolerate the usurpations 
of the world, nor in the least degree to submit 
to the assoilment of its infamies. 

Unquestionably the condition of the Roman 
empire, whose boundaries determined the lim- 
its of the world as known to Christianity, was 
so despicable and so desperate as to justify the 
repugnance and alarm of every sober-minded 
and virtuous citizen. Cicero, half a century 
before Christ, had declared, ‘‘The Common- 
wealth to be utterly lost.’’ This conviction, 
however, was expressed only in view of the 
insatiable ambition of Julius:Czesar, and not in 
view of what was infinitely more perilous, the 
corruption, licentiousness, wastefulness, super- 
stition, and gross impiety of the entire com- 
munity. And from the days of the great ora- 
tor the moral deterioration of the nation had 
become more rapid and more pronounced. In 
the times of the emperors, especially from 
Augustus to Constantine, it had reached its 
lowest point, and more than once threatened 
to engulf in darkness the flickering light of 
the blessed Gospel. Slavery cursed the entire 
land. Everywhere its enervating, debasing, 
and emasculating influence was felt. It has 
been estimated that upward of 60,000,000 hu- 
man beings belonged to this unhappy class. 
Momumsen, when describing the city of Rome 
itself, thus divides its population of 1,610,000 
inhabitants: ‘‘ There were 10,000 senators and 
knights, 60,000 foreigners, 20,000 garrison, 
320,000 free citizens, 300,000 women and chil- 
dren, and go0,000 slaves.” 

Evidently these multitudes, without rights, 
without social dignity, and mainly without 
hope, could hardly fail to contaminate and 
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debilitate their superiors. It is a law of provi- 
dence that immoral society shall give birth to 
its own Nemesis. The Erinnys and Humen- 
ides, the Greeks to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, are not the daughters of Acheron and 
Night, but the direct issue of wrongs and 
wrong-doing. A civilization grows rich on 
drunkenness and debauchery. But the vices it 
has fostered for gain speedily consume its sub- 
stance, and leave it bankrupt, without the 
vigor and virtue necessary to restore prosper- 
ity. Orit may advance its interests by immo- 
lating all that is beautifulin the race. But the 
avenger is near at hand. The slave is not 
powerless. He bruises the heel of the foot that 
is placed upon his neck. Burdened, manacled, 
lashed, exposed to the cruel passions of master 
or mistress, he is not impotent. He retaliates 
without seeming to do so, strikes down his op- 
pressor while cringing before him, and wastes 
his strength while apparently he is seeking to 
save him from exhaustion. Chains are always 
ultimately heavier on the tyrant than on his 
victim; and the rod on the servant’s back will 
leave its blackest scars upon the soul of the 
hardened torturer. 

Nowhere has the operation of this inexorable 
law been more distinctly disclosed than in the 
ethical and social condition of the empire. In 
the city these 900,000 slaves indisposed the 
320,000 free citizens to toil, for industry had 
been branded with shame. And, as these free- 
men were idle and had to be supported, they 
came to depend on the State for supplies. In 
this manner they were pauperized. The de- 
struction of self-reliance resulted in the loss of 
courage and self-respect, and they were at last 
unable to defend themselves from Goth and 
Hun. The rich suffered as much as the poor. 
Wealthy Romans regarded their slaves merely 
as chattels, and dealt with them accordingly; a 
Flaminius slaying one of his household to show 
a giddy companion what he had never seen — 
the agonies of death; and a Pollio feeding his 
lampreys on the bodies of his poor bondsmen. 

These slaves were usually divided into two 
orders—the familia urbana and the familia 
rustica —the former consisting of domestics, 
the latter of field and other kinds of laborers. 
Men of the type of vulgar Zoilus, whose char- 
acter is painted in full by Martial, delighted in 
a numerous retinue, anticipating every want 
and ministering to every whim. The rustica 
of a single owner sometimes numbered 10,000, 
and have been known to equal 20,000. Slaves 
were also educated in many cases to be teach- 
ers, secretaries, librarians, poets, readers, and 
some were trained to amuse their masters by 
jests and witticisms. As manual labor had 
come to be lightly esteemed because of its asso- 
ciation with bondage, for the same reason the 
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haughty patricians of the empire affected con- 
tempt for letters. An institution that could 
thus bring industry and intelligence into disre- 
pute must have been a source of continued evil, 
especially when it is remembered that its sup- 
plies had to. come from selling conquered peo- 
ples, or from defenseless individuals cruelly 
kidnapped and thrust into miserable subjec- 
tion. In Cicero’s famous speech, Pro Cluentio, 
we have an instance of a free man being sold 
into slavery through the treachery of his rela- 
tives. Nor was this exceptional. Seneca de- 
clares that travelers and other innocent persons 
had frequently been betrayed into bonds. And 
these practices, with the ‘‘institution’’ itself, 
go to make plain the dominant inhumanity of 
that old heathen world which the Church con- 
fronted on the death of Saint Paul. Yes; that 
is the word —‘‘inhumanity ’’; for in pleasures, 
in business, in domestic relations, in war or 
peace, inhumanity ruled supreme. 

Enter the Colosseum, and study the faces of 
87,000 people who have gathered to witness a 
bloody spectacle. As you contemplate this 
vast audience, you will at once perceive the 
hard lines of the countenance, the- worn, 
jaded look, the hungry, famished expression 
only to be appeased by sanguinary exhibitions. 
The nature of their recreations accords with 
their dull, soulless features. Gladiators—men 
and, occasionally, even women—fight before 
them to the death. 

In a show provided by the great Julius 320 
pairs of gladiators contended. Even Trajan 
devoted 5,000 such combatants to the popular 
desire for exciting contests. Augustus, in the 
paper attached to his will, reminds posterity 
that he had given to the public 8,000 glad- 
jators, and had introduced to the arena of the 
amphitheatre 3,510 wild beasts. ‘Titus, the 
high and noble, butchered thousands of Jews 
in the games at Berytus. Savage animals from 
the Soudan or Central Asia were on many occa- 
sions arrayed against each other. Frequently 
some despised criminal was bound and exposed 
to be lacerated by bear or bull, or a new Sce- 
vola in the person of some condemned male- 
factor was doomed to hold his hand over the 
fire till it was reduced to a cinder. And these, 
with other atrocities, made up the sum of a 
Roman holiday. ‘There was no sympathy with 
suffering, no sense of the sacredness of life, no 
horror at the sight of so many fellow-beings 
maimed, torn, wounded, slain. The crowds of 
spectators were heartless and always thirsty 
for blood, and the women were about as brutal 
as the men. And alas! the inhumanity of the 
circus and the amphitheatre was but symp- 
tomatic of the inhumanity that reigned trium- 
phant throughout the empire, that exposed 
helpless infancy, that slaughtered innocent 
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slaves on the violent and mysterious taking off 
of their master, that inflicted indescribable 
punishments on the transgressors of the law, 
that raged in domestic poisonings and assas- 
sinations, and that defrauded neighbors and 
outraged the innocence of girls and women. 

Low ideas regarding the essential nature of 
' man account for this disregard of the claims of 
pity and compassion. To the multitude he 
was not made in the image of God, was not 
endued with immortality, and was not dowered 
with sacred and inalienable rights. At the 
best he was only a higher type of animal—a 
thinking one, undoubtedly, but still an animal 
—and being nothing more could not be enti- 
tled to higher consideration. Why should the 
mob refrain from inflicting on the individual 
gross and coarse insults, causing him to writhe 
beneath exquisite tortures, if he should hap- 
pen to be helpless in its grasp? Do not savage 
beasts prey on each other, and if they are 
starving do they not devour the weak? Why, 
then, should a creature, differing from them in 
degree rather than in kind, be exempt from a 
similar fate, when the majority craves enjoy- 
ment from the sight of his agonies? Such 
must ever be the ultimate logic of materialism, 
though the refinement derived from Christian 
culture may somewhat abate the rigor and 
brutality of its application in modern times. 

Inhumanity, if not necessarily the cause of 
dissoluteness, is generally involved in its grati- 
fications. Prodigals and profligates are usually 
heartless, even if the heartless are not always 
prodigals and profligates. In the empire they 
were apparently inseparable. Literature in the 
age of which we write was little less than a 
school of filth and debauchery. ‘The stories of 
Petronius and of Apuleius, the satires of Per- 
sius and Juvenal, the lyrics of Horace, and the 
odes of Ovid were fatal to modesty and purity. 
Even the writings of Lucretius, who lived 
before this period — born 95 B. C.— but whose 
influence long survived him, dedicated his 
great poem to one of the most unscrupulous 
of men, and himself committed suicide —two 
facts which indicate the tendency of his phi- 
losophy. The terrible histories penned by 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion Cassius added 
only to the general demoralization, for they 
are at best but the sad chronicles of human 
infirmity, iniquity, grossness, and bestiality. 
Then, as now, they only ied the reader, in the 
words of Livy, ‘‘to pursue the decline of 
morals following the decay of laws—then 
their gradual sinking —then their headlong 
fall—and finally their entombment in these 
times, wherein we can neither bear our vices 
nor their remedies.’’ And from so gloomy a 
review what could be born but despair? Hope 
was dead. No one dared anticipate a revival 
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of virtue. Few, indeed, desired it. From 
poets and satirists the giddy throng wandered 
to the baths to gaze on obscene pictures, to 
listen to declaimers and rhetoricians, and to 
keep appointments with frail women. Or they 
retired to the theater where pantomimists, and 
actors of the most villainous character, exerted 
their wiles only to inflame passion and smother 
the last embers of expiring shame. Luxury 
and licentiousness invaded the noblest fami- 
lies. Divorce was frequent, and Roman ma- 
trons, according to Nero’s tutor, counted the 
years not by the consuls, but by the number 
of their discarded husbands. It is not neces- 
sary to believe all that has been written of the 
orgies of Vitellius, or the infamies of Messa- 
lina, nor even to credit the statement that 
Lollia Paulina wore a garment costing forty 
million sesterces, for an adequate estimate to . 
be formed of the reckless wastefulness of the 
mistress of the world. Contemporaneous his- 
tory is full of accounts of elegant marbles, of 
precious stones, of rich viands, of Setinian, 
Ceecuban, and Falernian wines, of robes worth 
a king’s ransom, of palaces such as Nero’s 
“Golden House,’’ more like towns than resi- 
dences, and of the revels and festivities on 
the borders of illuminated lakes, with dainty 
booths turned into brothels and with women 
of the highest rank serving as prostitutes. 

And over this mass of seething corruption, 
over this inhumanity rioting in indecency, 
reigned rulers fashioned in its own likeness, 
the Caesars — Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius, Nero, 
Galba, and others, whose tyrannies and cruel- 
ties justified the verse of Lucan, who in his 
“Pharsalia’’ represents a soldier returning 
from the dead with the glad news that adaman- 
tine chains were being forged to bind the em- 
peror to the rocks of an infernal Caucasus. 
And yet on earth he was being worshiped as a _ 
divinity. At this point is touched the most 
singular and startling evidence of Roman 
degeneracy. 

The religion of the empire was a composite 
system, made up of many deities, from many 
lands, and with many rituals. It was like the 
population, somewhat hybrid in nature, and 
differed from it not at all in morality. For 
political reasons all pagan cults were tolerated, 
and perhaps it is not too much to say that 
none of them were believed. At least, it will 
not be denied that incredulity was prevalent, 
especially among the patricians and the priests. 
They very generally treated as silly fables and 
idle myths the stories of gods and goddesses, 
and in private ridiculed the superstitions of the 
temples. And yet among these people devel- 
oped the gravest and most blasphemous of 
absurdities—the apotheosis of the Caesars after 
death, and sometimes even during life. The 
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origin of this profane custom is not clear. It 
may have grown out of the spirit of adulation 
which arbitrary power is apt to beget. At first 
it may have been devised as a means of over- 
awing distant tribes with the majesty of the 
conquering Imperator. Possibly it may have 
been an expedient fallen.on to give unity and 
coherence to the diverse if not antagonizing 
cults of the Pantheon. It said to the subject 
nations: ‘‘You are at liberty to render homage 
to your local deities, but that we may be made 
one by our religion we must all find a common 
god in the emperor.’? Horace had addressed 
Augustus as Apollo, Mercury, or Mars, and pre- 
tended to believe that he must be one of them. 
Courtiers spoke of him significantly as ‘‘ our 
god’’—and doubtless he was all the god they 
cared to flatter. Domitian, in the very intoxi- 
cation of impious pride, demanded to be ad- 
dressed as the Supreme. Tacitus, however, is 
our authority for saying that ‘‘ Nero was the 
first of the Caesars to be officially recognized as 
a god before his death.” The beginning of 
this monstrous wickedness is doubtless to be 
traced to the times of the immortal Julius, who 
even in his youth and while living in coarse de- 
lights was exalted to the Pontificate, and after 
his assassination was enthroned as a being 
entitled to divine honors. His successor was 
similarly magnified. Augustus was regarded 
asa presens Divus, and on some public build- 
ings his title, ‘‘Son of God,’’ was inscribed. 
All this was bad enough, but when this homage 
was offered to wretches who had worn the pur- 
ple, and who had disgraced humanity and the 
scepter, the black horror of it became apparent. 
Think of Caligula as a god, challenging in mock- 
ery Jupiter Capitolinus to fight; or conceive, if 
it is possible, of Claudius, steeped in atrocious 
sins: against purity, being in any sense asso- 
ciated with supernatural intelligences; and, 
worse than all, what shall be said of a Nero, the 
murderer of his wife and his mother, the buf- 
foon and coward, one of the most contemptible 
monarchs that ever reigned on earth, being 
lifted up to a throne in heaven? Imagination 
itself staggers before the enormity of the blas- 
phemy. What lower depths of impiety could 
be needed to sink the empire in irretrievable 
disaster ? 

Nor are we to suppose that the citizens were 
permitted to take this offensive sacrilege other- 
wise than seriously. They were expected to 
bow before the statue of the emperor; if so 
commanded, to burn incense to it; and to re- 
gard with superstitious veneration the coin 
bearing his effigy. Failure in any of these 
respects entailed severe penalties, and some- 
times death. Much has been written in praise 
of the pagan spirit of toleration, and much has 
been confidently affirmed that requires proof. 
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That the Romans countenanced various faiths 
I have already admitted. But it is to be ob- 
served, however diverse these may seem, they 
not only had affinity for each other, but were 
likewise one in principle. Idolatries of every 

kind have much in common, and are so nearly 

alike as to be able to abide together in com- 

parative peace. But a religion that antagon-— 
ized all altars, that repudiated the divinity of 
human beings, whether emperors or not, and 

that maintained a movotheism that involved 

the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, ancient heathenism had no disposition to 

encourage. Toleration indeed! Was it not in- 

tolerance that persecuted Socrates and that, 
resulted in his death? When Protagoras ex-* 
pressed a doubt as to the existence of the; 
gods, was he not exiled from Athens? Did 

not Mecenas, the learned and the brilliant, 

declare to Augustus that whatever else he 

might tolerate he must not tolerate alien re- 

ligions? Has not Cicero explained that no 

man may be allowed to worship any gods not 

officially recognized by law? And yet with 

these facts before them, there are some writers 

so infatuated with paganism that they never 

weary of extolling its alleged liberality. These 

modern devotees are self-deceived, or they are 

indifferent to the truth. Paganism was only 
tolerant of what was essentially in harmony 

with its own spirit. Beyond that it was fierce, 

dictatorial, oppressive. In the Roman empire, 

especially, it would tolerate, not only no other 

king than Cesar, but no other rival god. Its 

ultimatum was: Burn incense to the ruler, or 

perish. It allowed no hesitancy; it admitted 

of no compromise; and it knew nothing of soul 

liberty, or of the rights of conscience. Inevita- 

bly, then, it followed that as soon as Christian- 

ity should come to sufficient prominence to be 

recognized, and should acquire sufficient in- 

fluence to be felt in society, a serious conflict 

would arise. It, too, would be commanded to 

render divine honors to Cesar. While the 

authorities might condone its failure to recog- 

nize their mythological deities, they would not 

for a moment permit it to ignore the majesty 

of the emperor. Will the new religion yield ? 

The issue it cannot avoid. It must chose be- 

tween Christ and Ceesar. The former is as im- 

perative and exclusive as the latter. It must 

choose one or the other. It cannot choose 

both. Is it too much to say that the destiny 

of mankind depends on the decision ? 

The apostles were painfully conscious of the 
gravity of the situation. They discerned the 
impending battle, hardly more than com- 
menced in their own day, and perceived that 
it would be waged through coming centuries. 
The elements of society we have glanced at in 
this chapter, they realized were intensely hos- 
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tiie to Christianity, and must continue, how- 
ever changeable might be their forms, to assail 
its teachings and undermine its influence. To 
them these unorganized elements seemed to 
come together, to coalesce, to shape themselves 
into a definite system, even into an organic 
force of government. What they called the 
‘“world’’ lost its fluid and nebulous character 
and became an empire, a kingdom, confronting 
that other kingdom — the kingdom of heaven. 
They speak of the ‘‘ prince of this world,” of 
warring against ‘‘the rulers of the darkness of 
this world,’”’? and contrast with him and them 

_the ‘‘Captain of their salvation.’”’ The two 
kingdoms as they portray them are in a sense 
counterparts of each other, though differing 
fundamentally in moral and spiritual life. All 
the unrenewed are citizens of the one, and all 
the regenerate are members of the other. The 
fruits of the Spirit distinguish the heavenly 
kingdom; the works of the flesh are the prod- 
ucts of the earthly. And over the latter reigns 
a usurper who claims the honor due exclusively 
to the Lord who rules over the former, and 
who to gain his end will even go as far as to 
profess Christianity himself. The singular and 
striking antithesis between the two empires is 
brought out with special clearness by Saint 
John. In the Apocalypse we find the Church 
presented under the form of a woman, and of a 
city, and the hostile world under similar im- 
agery. The analogies between them are thus 
summed up by an English writer: 

‘These prophecies! present two broadly con- 
trasted women, identified with two broadly 
contrasted cities, one really being in each case 
doubly represented —as a woman and a city. 
The harlot and Babylon are one; the bride and 
the heavenly Jerusalem are one. The two 
women are contrasted in every particular that 
is mentioned about them. ‘The one is pure as 
purity itself, ‘made ready’ and fit for heaven’s 
unsullied holiness; the other foul as corruption 
could make her, fit only for the fires of destruc- 
tion. The one belongs to the Lamb, who loves 
her as the bridegroom loves the bride; the other 
is associated with a wild beast, and with the 
kings of the earth, who ultimately hate and 
destroy her. The one is clothed with fine 
linen, and in another place is said to be clothed 
with the sun and covered with a coronet of 
stars—that is, robed in divine righteousness, 
and resplendent with heavenly glory; the other 
is attired in scarlet and gold, in jewels and 
pearls, gorgeous indeed, but with earthly 
splendor only. The one is represented as a 
chaste virgin espoused to Christ; the other is 
mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth. The one is persecuted, pressed hard 
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by the dragon, driven into the wilderness, and 
well nigh overwhelmed; the other is drunken 
with martyr blood, and seated on a beast which 
has received its power from the persecuting 
dragon. The one sojourns in solitude in the 
wilderness; the other reigns in the wilderness 
over peoples, and nations, and kindreds, and 
tongues. The one goes in with the Lamb to 
the marriage supper amid the glad hallelujahs; 
the other is stripped, insulted, torn, and de- 
stroyed by her guilty paramours. We lose 
sight of the bride amid the effulgence of 
heavenly glory and joy, and of the harlot 
amid the gloom and darkness of the smoke 
that ‘rose up forever and ever.’’?} 

This admirable exposition enables the reader 
clearly to perceive the justness of the position 


we maintain, namely, that the apostles took all 


that they meant by the term ‘‘ world,’ and in 
their thought fashioned it into a kingdom, as 
real, apparent, and coherent as the kingdom of 
heaven, against whose existence, expansion, 
and extension it arrayed all of its malevolent 
energies. The solidarity of the good, which 
requires neither organization nor officialism to 
effect, they realized was opposed by the nat- 
ural and inevitable solidarity of the evil; and 
to this latter, to this accumulation and concen- 
tration of the world-spirit, to this operation 
and codperation of its presumption and blas- 
phemies, in its final and most terrific manifes- 
tation, was given the ominous and expressive 
name of Antichrist. 

This term, as far as the New Testament is 
concerned, is exclusively Johannean,? although 
the idea it represents is not. The beloved dis- 
ciple writes: ‘‘Little children, it is the last 
hour: and as ye heard that antichrist cometh, 
even now have there arisen many antichrists.”’ 
This, however, is a mere allusion, and it is to 
Saint Paul we are to look for a full length por- 
trait of this adversary. To the Thessalonian 
Christians he forwarded the most complete de- 
scription of that fateful power whose reign was 
to be with all the lying deceitfulness of Satan. 
These are his words: ‘‘Let no man beguile 
you in any wise: for it will not be [the second 
advent], except the falling away come first, and 
the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdi- 
tion, he that opposeth and exalteth himself 
against all that is called God, set- 
ting himself forth as God. . . Now, ye 
know that which restraineth, to the end that 
he may be revealed in his own season. For the 
mystery of lawlessness doth already work; only 
there is one that restraineth now, until he be 
taken out of the way. And then shall be re- 
vealed the lawless one, whom the Lord Jesus 
shall slay with the breath of his mouth, and 








1Guinness, ‘‘The Approaching End of the Age.” 
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bring to naught by the manifestation of his 
coming; even he whose coming is according to 
the working of Satan with all power and signs 
and lying wonders, and with all deceit of un- 
righteousness for them that are perishing.’’! 

Various commentators have assumed that the 
apostle in this passage has reference solely to 
an individual, and not to a system or succession 
of men. This view is known to the historian 
of exposition as the doctrine of a personal an- 
tichrist. They who advocate it teach that at a 
certain point in the progress of Christianity 
there is to appear a veritable ‘‘ man of sin,’’ 
an individual like the tyrant king, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, or like the insane emperor Caligula, 
who, being filled with demoniac impiousness, 
would exalt himself against the true God, and 
would seat himself in the Temple, seeking to 
supersede Christ and his salvation by the sub- 
stitution of himself and his superstitions. But 
this interpretation has not commanded the as- 
sent of the majority of earnest inquirers. That 
it was adhered to by many of the early Church 
is not to be denied, and can easily be accounted 
for. When Caligula (40 A. D.) ordered the 
Jews to erect his image in the Temple of Jeru- 
salem in the form of Olympian Zeus, recalling 
the similar conduct of Antiochus, what more 
natural than for the horrified disciples to see in 
the blasphemy the supreme mark of antichrist ? 
And when Nero persecuted the saints, and rose 
to such bad preéminence it was certainly ex- 
cusable if the bewildered friends of the mar- 
tyrs did identify the tyrant with Paul’s ‘‘man 
of sin.”? The Sibylline Oracles gave color to 
this conception; and the belief current during 
the earlier centuries that Nero had fled beyond 
the Euphrates, from whence to return with 
armies for the purpose of completing his exter- 
minating work, added largely to its popularity. 
But, notwithstanding the support thus given 
to the idea of a personal antichrist, it is not de- 
manded by a sound exegesis of the text, and 
has not maintained its authority with very 
many eminent scholars. In the Book of Dan- 
ieland in the Apocalypse the singular, ‘‘ king,” 
is used of a succession of kings, or of a king- 
dom including a series of rulers. Why should 
it not be the same in the passage addressed to 
the Thessalonians ? Moreover, the character of 
the ‘‘man of sin,’’? and that of the ‘“ Beast” 
portrayed in Revelation, so fully correspond 
that we have no reason to doubt their identity. 
It is hardly conceivable that two so perfectly 
resembling each other could possibly arise. 
Both are of Satan; both usurp the prerogatives 
of the Almighty; both are inveterately opposed 
to Christ; and, at last, both shall go to perdi- 
tion. Evidently here we have not two distinct 
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embodiments of evil, but only one; and, read- ~ 


ing the prophecy of Paul in the light of the 
vision described by John, that embodiment can- 
not be restricted to one individual, but must 
be applied to a succession of individuals, or 
to a system, inseparable in thought from a 
multitude of individuals. 

As I understand the apostle, he is contem- 
plating the world-power, which stood out in 
the imagination of the primitive Church as an 
organized kingdom of darkness arrayed against 
the kingdom of light. He beholds it coming 
more distinctly into prominence as an enemy 
of the purity and grace of the Gospel. 
what is to him most startling, is the blas- 
phemous assumption of this world-power to 
be endued with the attributes and authority 
of God. This is the one astounding feature 
of the development that is of all others the 
most significant. The ‘‘man of sin’’ claims 
the worship due to the Almighty, pretends to 
speak in his name, and to act in his stead. 
And it is at this point, when the world, hiding 
its foulness under the cloak of religion, and 
professing to act on behalf of religion, assails 
or seeks to repress or govern spiritual and 
evangelical Christianity, that it becomes specif- 
ically the antichrist. According to Saint Paul, 


the period when this stage of iniquity shall be 


reached will be determined by two events — by 
the final apostasy of the Jews, and by their 
overthrow as a nation. He says that there 
must be first ‘‘a falling away.’’ I believe he 
has reference to Israel, that was rapidly reject- 
ing Christ altogether, and in denying him was 
repudiating Jehovah’s covenant, and was ex- 
iling itself from fellowship and communion 
with God by its many abominations. The 
other event is described as ‘“‘the removing 
out of the way of the one that restraineth.”’ 
To get at the meaning of the writer it is well 
to remember that the religion of the Jews was 
recognized, that is, was licensed by the empire. 
Its right to exist and to be exercised was not 
challenged by the authorities. When Chris- 
tianity appeared it was looked on merely as a 
sect of the Hebrew faith. Its disciples were 
regarded in Rome as Israelites, differing only 
from their co-religionists in perhaps greater 
austerity of life, or in some meaningless cere- 
monial customs. As long as this impression 
prevailed pagan hostility against the Christian 
Church was restrained. But when it became 
apparent that Christianity and Judaism were 
not identical, and that the latter had no right 
to the imperial toleration conceded to the for- 
mer, then the envenomed world in its anti- 
christian form asserted its\supremacy. This 
removal of the restraining barrier was effected 
with the downfall of Jerusalem. For not only 
then did the rebellious race forfeit all its civil 


. 
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rights, but then it was made clear, as the 
Christians abandoned the city and would not 
participate in the revolt, that in faith they 
were widely and irreconcilably separated from 
their Jewish countrymen. With the destruction 
of that which hindered, appeared the deified 
form of their emperors, claiming obedience 
from their subjects in things sacred as well as 
in things secular; claiming it first as pagans, 
and then, unhappily, as professed Christians, 
and enforcing the same with manifold pains and 
penalties. 

It ought to be clearly recognized that while 
antichrist began under paganism, its manifesta- 
tion did not end there. What it represents is 
not necessarily heathenism, but a succession of 
men governed by a system, or a system perpet- 
uated. by a succession of men, which asserts the 
right of the world-spirit to reign supreme in 
religion, whether the religion be professedly 
heathen, or nominally Christian. Hence it is 
that an ecclesiastical order, and a communion 
for ages closely allied with various States of 
Europe, came to be identified with antichrist 
by those to whom their doctrines and assump- 
tions were repugnant. This is not the place 
either to affirm or deny the justice of this opin- 
jon. As Iam not studying prophecy, but writ- 
ing history, and only the history of a definite 
period, I cannot discuss such questions as these. 
Whether Innocent III. had any warrant for 
declaring the Saracens to be antichrist, and 
whether Gregory IX. was justified in pronounc- 
ing Frederick II. to be the beast that rose from 
the sea, and whether Luther was within the 
bounds of truth when he arraigned the papacy 
as the Mother of Harlots, are not issues for me 
to meet. They lie beyond my province in these 
pages, as does the cognate inquiry whether 
Luther himself may not be the antichrist, as 
has been more than hinted in many influential 
quarters. It is enough for us to know that 
wherever any power rejects the authority of 
revelation and becomes a god to itself, insub- 
‘ordinately rejecting the rule of heaven from its 
own life; and wherever it alters, shapes, and 
molds religion to conform to its own arbitrary 
decrees; and wherever it employs worldly 
methods, and would make religion dependent 
on worldly patronage; wherever, in a word, 
rivalry and hostility arise to the supreme head- 
ship of Christ —there, whether in paganism or 
Christendom, in Romanism or Protestantism, in 
the Church or out, there is antichrist. 

If this larger exposition of the apostle’s lan- 
guage is to be taken as fairly unfolding what 
was foremost in his mind, then we must so far 
modify our explication of the ‘‘ restraint to be 
removed’? as possibly to include in it the trans- 
ference of the seat of imperial government to 
the new city of Constantinople. When this 





event occurred the field was left clear at Rome 
for hierarchical developments and changes, end- 
ing in the possible incarnation of the world- 
power in an influential section of the Church 
itself. On this subject Cardinal Manning has 
written lucidly, and deserves in this connection 
to be quoted. ‘The abandonment of Rome 
was the liberation of the pontiff. Whatsoever 
claims to obedience the emperors may have 
made, and whatsoever compliance the pontiff 
may have yielded, the whole previous relation, 
anomalous ahd annulled again and again by 
the vices and outrages of the emperors, was 
finally dissolved by a higher power. 

And from the hour of this providential lib: 
eration, when by a Divine intervention the 
chains fell off from the hands of the successor 
of Saint Peter, as once before from his own, no 
sovereign has ever reigned in Rome except the 
Vicar of Christ.! 

Thus, then, according to his Eminence, the 
temporal power of the Church was attained 
through the withdrawal of Constantine and 
his government to the shores of the Bosphorus 
aud of the Sea of Marmora. That which hin- 
dered this unhappy secular development being 
removed, the world-spirit was clothed with 
pontifical robes and was enthroned as supreme 
in the kingdom of Christ. But it was just as 
much the “man of sin’’ when it thus usurped 
authority under Christian forms as when it 
tyrannized in the name of all the deities of 
High Olympus. This the Cardinal did not per- 
ceive. Nevertheless, it is true. And it is fur- 
ther true that the prophetic imagery of Saint 
Paul has been translated into history, not only 
on the banks of the Tiber, nor solely in the 
Catholic Church, but everywhere, and in any 
communion, where the spiritual has been sub- 
ordinated to the secular, and the headship 
of Christ has been presumptuously arrogated 
by prelates and presbyters, or by earthly 
potentates and parliaments. 

Although the antichrist was not distinctly 
and. finally evolved when the great apostle 
addressed the Thessalonians, nevertheless he 
seems to have been conscious of an ever-deep- 
ening shadow announcing its speedy appear- 
ance. He warns the brethren, telling them 
that the ‘‘mystery of lawlessness’’ was already 
working. All around him, evidently, were 
signs of an approaching outbreak of hostility 
against the Church. Remember that the epis- 
tle in which he writes these things was penned 
during the reign of Nero, and that, though he 
had not as yet stood before the imperial trib- 
unal, he must have been familiay with reports 
of outrages, public and private, which were be- 
ginning to unsettle the allegiance of the vicious 
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and cruel Romans themselves. Meditating on 
the tragedies being enacted, and knowing that 
the chief instigator was being hailed as a god, 
it surely needed little, if any, inspiration to 
foresee that these enormities must precipitate 
the inevitable collision between the kingdom 
of Christ and the kingdom of the world. Such 
moral and social chaos as prevailed at Rome 
could not, in the nature of things, pass without 
giving birth to some monstrous creation. That 
it was generating the ‘‘ man of sin’’ was to the 
apostle most certain. And, unless I greatly 
err, when he refers to the ‘‘ mystery of lawless- 
ness’? as already working, he has direct refer- 
ence to Nero himself as its chief author and 
primary embodiment. He sees in him the pro- 
totype of the antichrist. Not only does the 
history of this dark form begin with the em- 
peror, but he becomes the pattern of its most 
hideous features. He was seed and poison- 
flower in one. While its horrible and porten- 
tous shadow, he was also the beginning of its 
substance. This, in my opinion, is the expla- 
nation of the vague hint and guarded warning 
conveyed in the letter to the Thessalonians. 
The apostle could not have been more explicit 
without involving the brethren in serious ca- 
lamities. That he was, however, clear enough 
to be understood, and that he was understood 
as I have interpreted him, is evident from the 
fact that the early Christians very generally 
identified antichrist with Nero. Someone with 
the influence of authority must have put this 
idea in motion, and I do not think I am wrong 
in attributing it to Saint Paul in the utterance 
we are studying. It is, however, manifest that, 
in the horror and bewilderment of the times 
the disciples expounded it too absolutely, and 
regarded its significance as exhausted in their 
own epoch. They can hardly be blamed for 
not seeing beyond the age in which they lived 
and suffered. It is only natural that they 
should have been partially blinded by the ter- 
ror of their surroundings. Hence it was that 
to them the last of the Caesars was the.full- 
grown ‘‘man of sin’’ and not merely the em- 
bryo; was the ‘‘lawless one”’ in his complete- 
ness, and not the awful, living, acting proph- 
ecy of his immeasurable infamies. They lacked 
in discrimination. It was a fault, and yet an 
excusable one, They did not see as far as their 
teacher. They supposed that the ferment and 
working of the ‘‘mystery of lawlessness’? was 
the same as the appearance of the ‘lawless 
one’? clothed with ‘all power and signs and 
lying wonders.’? The student should be care- 
ful not to fall into their error. In Nero we 
have the shadow of the coming rival of the 
Holy One, ‘‘ who appeareth and exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God.” This much 
and no more; but as this much opens a dark 
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page in the annals of the primitive Church, it 
is imperative, if we would understand her peril- 
ous position and perceive her providential pres- 
ervation under the empire, that more than a 
cursory glance be bestowed on Nero’s character 
and history. 

No one could have been more unfortunate 
than he in his.parents. He was in a very lit- 
eral sense the child of lawlessness; for both 
his father and mother were moral anarchists. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, who begot kim, and 
the younger Agrippina, who bore him, were 
monsters of iniquity; and, as Domitius himself 
is reported as saying, what could be born of ~ 
such a union but a hateful thing, perilous to 
the public safety! Strange is it to relate that 
he descended from the noble and virtuous 
Germanicus and the elder Agrippina, through 
whom he inherited the blood of Augustus. 
This noble couple offered a singular commen- 
tary on the doctrine of heredity; for their off- 
spring, the first Nero, Drusus, and Gaius, and 
their daughters, Julia Livia, Drusilla, and the 
mother of Nero, were despicable and diabolical. 
By rights they ought to have been princes ir 
character as well as in race; but, instead, they 
were as low and base as the meanest thief and 
assassin in the empire. Evidently contempt- 
ible children can proceed from honorable par- ° 
ents; and heredity, though admittedly a law, 
is perhaps of all laws the most eccentric and 
irregular in its operations. 

There was little, if any, trace of the grand- 
parents in the grandson. He was a natural 
deformity, whose early surroundings were un- 
favorable to any desirable change. Three years 
after his birth at Antium (December 15, 37 
A. D.), his corrupt and vicious sire ceased to 
burden the earth with his presence. He died, 
and a year previous to his demise his wife, 
Agrippina, had been banished by order of her 
brother, the emperor Caligula, the impious 
madman who caused sacrifices to himself, his 
wife, and his horse, to be offered, and who in 
his frenzy would have decapitated the whole 
nation if he could have had all his subjects’ 
necks combined in one. This desperate idiot 
suspected his sister of conspiracy, and sent her 
to Pontia, while her child, bereft of all prop- 
erty, was intrusted to the tender mercies of an 
aunt, who in her turn handed him over to the 
care of a barber and a dancer. There is some- 
thing exceedingly pitiable in the condition of a 
helpless lad surrendered to the government of 
two slaves. The education he received from 
them could not have been of the highest, and 
yet, considering his receptivity, must have 
been of the most enduring kind. This separa- 
tion from his mother came to an end with the 
death of Caligula (41 A. D.) and the accession 
of Claudius, the uncle of Agrippina. Being 
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restored to her estates, she undertook herself 
to train her son, and acquired remarkable influ- 
ence over him. All authorities concur in bear- 
ing witness to his physical beauty as a child, 
and his mother devoted herself to him with all 
the ferocious passion of a tigress for her cub. 
To call her feeling for him love is only to tra- 
duce that sacred emotion. It was rather a de- 
vouring flame, a wolf-like hunger, an inappeas- 
able craving, a quenchless fire in which there 
was but little of genuine affection. Love does 
not lie, scheme, plunder, murder, and commit 
nameless crimes for the temporal advancement 
of a child; for love'sees, even when such acts 
achieve their immediate object, that they only 
plunge the unhappy being who reaps their 
benefits in a black ocean of retribution, whose 
itresistible billows overwhelm and crush. 
Agrippina sacrificed all the virtues to promote 
the fortunes of Nero, and in doing so she exiled 
them from his own character, and exposed him 
to the fury of their avenger. 

She made up her mind that he, her darling, 
should be emperor. To accomplish her pur- 
pose, she set herself to work with all the 
shamelessness of a Clytemnestra, who mur- 
dered her husband, Agamemnon, and commit- 
ted adultery with his cousin, Aigysthus. The 
wife of her uncle, Messalina, whose name is 
still a by-word and a hissing, stood in her way, 
and it is no more than probable that she helped 
to make palpable the vices of the wretched 
woman who shared the imperial throne. Her 
part in the events which led to the ruin of Mes- 
salina has never been clearly ascertained, but 
that she was no idle spectator to what took 
place may be inferred from the fact that she 
was anxious to succeed her in the royal affec- 

‘tions. Scarcely three months passed before 
the marriage she aspired to was accomplished. 
In 49 A. D. she wedded her uncle, Claudius, 
and was duly recognized as his consort in the 
government of the empire. Securely seated 
on the throne she began to employ all her arts 
to obtain for her son, Nero, the succession. 
She induced her husband to adopt him, to the 

‘political detriment of his son, Britannicus, the 
unfortunate child of Messalina; and she gained 
for him the hand of his daughter, Octavia; and 
yet to further her schemes ordered the execu- 
tion of a rival, Lollia Paulina, drove Calpurnia 
from Rome, and the noble Silanus to commit 
suicide. Her wickedness prospered. She was 
honored with the title of Augusta, and ex- 
erted as much sovereign influence in the State 
as her sceptered lord. She appointed Seneca 
to be tutor and guardian of her boy, and had 
Afranius Burrhus, a soldier devoted to her in- 


terests— probably for personal reasons, as she 


was fiercely attractive and not a niggard in 
caresses— placed near his person. Whatever 
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could be safely done to humiliate Britannicus in 
the eyes of the people was unhesitatingly done. 
The lad was not only subject to slights in pub- 
lic, but he was watched and degraded in pri- 
vate. At last the wife plotted against the life 
of her husband. Claudius was too long reign- 
ing. The freedman, Pallas, was one of his 
stanchest supporters, and nothing could be ac- 
complished against the master until the faith- 
fulness of the servant was corrupted. The 
empress, therefore, wooed him to her arms by 
her wanton blandishments, and then compelled 
him to espouse the cause of her son. Having 
so good an ally, and having obtained poison 
from Locusta, with.the aid of Halotus, the 
monarch’s taster, and of Xenophon, his phy- 
sician, she with her own hands gave the deadly 
drug, scientifically infused in a preparation of 
mushroom, to her unsuspecting husband. 

‘“‘The king is dead; long live the king!” 
October 13, 54 A. D., was the ill-fated day that 
gave Nero to the throne of the world. With 
the news of Claudius’ death Afranius Burrhus, 
the pretorian prefect, appeared before the 
guard in company with the aspirant for im- 
perial dignities, and a series of lies and large 
donations did the rest. The Senate confirmed 
the choice of the soldiers, and only a few in- 
quired for Britannicus, and those leaders who 
might possibly grow into his friends were put 
out of the way. Marcus, the brother of Silanus, 
and Narcissus, who had manifested sympathy 
for the neglected child of Messalina, were mur- 
dered by order of Agrippina, and the slaughter 
would have continued had not Seneca and 
Burrhus, the responsible supporters of the new 
reign, interposed. And the woman who in- 
spired all these crimes, while her hands were 
yet wet with the blood of her many victims, 
was appointed to the high office of priestess 
at the altar of the deified emperor whom she 
had poisoned. 

Born of lawless parents, exalted to the throne 
by lawless acts, and inaugurated amid lawless 
deeds, it is hardly surprising that Nero himself 
should be lawless But it is difficult to realize 
the extent to which he carried lawlessness. In 
the words of Fronde: 

‘‘Nero committed incest with his mother 
that he might realize the sensations of G3dipus, 
and murdered her that he might comprehend 
the situation of Orestes. Under Nero’s fearful 
example the imperial court at Rome became a 
gilded brothel. Chastity was turned into a 
jest, vice was virtue, and fame lay in excess of 
infamy. The wisest sank to the level of the 
worst. Seneca composed a vindication of the 
assassination of Agrippina, accusing her of hav- 
ing conspired against her son. ‘The Senate 
decreed a thanksgiving to the gods for Nero’s 
deliverance from Agrippina’s treachery. The 
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few honorable men, like Patus Thrasea and 


Soranus, who refused to follow with the stream, | 


were made away with; as if the emperor de- 
sired, in the tremendous language of Tacitus, 
virtutem ipsam exscindere—to cut out virtue 
itself by the roots; and with a yet stranger 
appropriateness than even Tacitus could rec- 
ognize, when Nero had set Rome on fire, he 
selected the Christian converts as scapegoats 
for his guilt.’?! 

But in his case, as in others, there seems to 
have been growth in crime. He was not infa- 
mous all at once. If the descent was rapid, it 
was due to the momentum imparted by the 
dizzy height he had reached. As a youth it 
is said he was amiable, and Seneca represents 
him as deploring that he had been taught to 
write when called on to sign a death warrant. 
The first five years of his reign were passed 
without serious outrage, and are designated 
by historians as the golden “ guinquennium 
Neronis.”’ Probably the credit for this com- 
paratively halcyon period is due to the influ- 
ence of Seneca, who had obtained considerable 
mastery over his royal pupil. But there are 
reasons for believing that he perceived the 
pent-up ferocity and indecent dissoluteness of 
his charge, and realized that it would be next 
to impossible for any human power to restrain 
them from ultimate outbreak. His apprehen- 
sions were only too speedily realized. Nero, 
who from the first shamefully neglected Octa- 
via, his wife, was captivated by a Greek freed- 
woman, Acte, a beautiful and loyal soul. As 
long as she was mistress of his affections she 
held in check his cruel propensities, and to her 
honor be it recorded, that, though he discarded 
her, she remained faithful, and was the only 
one to care for his unfriended corpse. He 
abandoned her for a very different woman — 
Poppzea Sabina, wife of an intimate compan- 
ion, wealthy, cultured, imperious, and whose 
ambition was boundless. His love for her only 
intensified the conflict that had already sprung 
up between himself and his mother, who deter- 
mined still to govern him, and threatened him 
with the possible rivalry of Britannicus to the 
throne. Her course was ill-advised. To her 
astonishment the son she had taught so well, 
and for whom she had sinned so repeatedly, 
poisoned Britannicus before her eyes. ‘That 
was his answer. ‘he mother had led her off- 
spring to taste blood, and now that he had 
tasted it the tiger in him was not easily ap- 
peased. In a little while she herself felt his 
fang. Poppeea goaded him on. A woman’s 
hand had exalted him to a throne, and now a 
woman’s hand strikes down the instrument of 
his greatness; and she who had shown no 
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mercy received none. And on a line with the 
appalling retribution that ever pursued the 
house of Caesar, this same Poppzea, who had 
known no pity for a mother, was herself kicked 
to death when approaching motherhood by the 
imperial brute who had made her his wife. 

We have no interest in perusing the narra- 
tive of his crimes. That he crushed out of ‘life 
the line of Augustus and the descendants of 
the Claudii; that he defamed Octavia, and then 
ordered her execution; that he turned against 
his best friends, Burrhus and Seneca; and that 
he reveled in blood and wallowed in lust, are 
facts that need no amplification to enhance 
their horror. From all that is known of his 
conduct it is plain that his character was a 
strange adinixture of evil without any trace of 
good. He was childish and petulant to the 
last, self-willed and arrogant. His vanity was 
as conspicuous as his viciousness. Destitute of 
a high order of reasoning ability, and devoid of 
conscience, he was ever mastered by his pas- 
sions. He craved flattery and was easily mis- 
led by praise. Much has been written about 


' his devotion to art, and his desire to be counted 


not only a patron in certain directions, but a 
performer as well. He was enamored with the 
nude. He worshiped the indecent. He had 
little care for art apart from the sensual. But 
he could play, he could sing, he could recite, 
and when he, the master of the world, conde- 
scended to appear before Greek audiences, very 
naturally he was awarded by that sagacious 
people all the prizes. He was a man with a 
few accomplishments and no graces, of some 
attainments but of no redeeming endowments. 
Haughty, suspicious, frivolous, contemptible, 
his name remains as a ‘perpetual warning 
against power unchecked by constitutional 
rights, and against art uninfluenced by the 
pure ideals and lofty enthusiasm of morality 
and religion. 

The year 64 A. D. proved to be a turning 
point in the career of Nero, and it became for- 
ever memorable in the history of the Church. 
On July 18th of that year the fire broke out 
that destroyed a large part of Rome, and in the 
glare of whose flames the kingdom of Christ 
was disclosed to public view as never before. 
Already had a large part of Pompeii been 
demolished by an earthquake, and the people 
were studying multiplied misfortunes as omens 
of approaching evil. When, therefore, the Cir- 
cus Maximus, the Palatine, the Velia, the Aven- 
tine, and the Circus Flaminius, and the Via Lata 
were swept by the flames, and they raged along 
the Tiber and under the Servian wall, the citi- 
zens were horror-stricken, and saw in the ruin 
indubitable proof of the anger of the gods. 
Consternation prevailed. For some nine days 
in all the fire ravaged the city, leaving hardly 
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any trace of the Temple of the Moon, the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator, the modest palace of 
Numa, and the altar of the Vestal Virgins, 
sweeping before it many of the trophies taken 
in war, and consuming many of the public 
records. It must have seemed to the populace 
that the furies were bent on dévastating Rome, 
dealing with it more pitilessly than invading 
Gauls. Nero’s connection with this calamity 
is one of the open questions of history. It is 
hardly credible that he should have been the 
incendiary. What could he hope to gain from 
a wild act, that not only imperilled the very 
existence of his capital, but jeopardized the 
lives of his subjects? He must have known 
that many would perish in the smoke and heat 
of a general conflagration, as multitudes did, 
and that there could be no compensation for so 
_ reckiess a holocaust. And yet, however un- 
reasonable such infamy seems, there were not 
lacking citizens who more than insinuated his 
guilt. Had he not intimated a desire to see a 
grander Rome rise on the demolition of old 
Rome’s narrow and tortuous streets? Did he 
not ascend the Tower of Mzecenas during the 
fire and expatiate on the beauty of the scene, 
and from the stage of his own theater, in ap- 
propriate costume, sing, ‘‘The Capture of 
Ilium’’? Was he not comparatively indiffer- 
ent to the spread of the flames, and were not 
some of his own slaves detected in the act of 
setting fire to various buildings? And did he 
not hasten to seize more land than he could 
well have taken, had it not been cleared of 
structures by the conflagration, for the purpose 
of rearing his Golden House? On such ques- 
tionings and rumors as these the dreadful accu- 
sation rested in the public mind, and if it did 
not take definite shape it was very commonly 
believed. It was, so to speak, in the air, and 
must have come to the attention of Nero him- 
self; or, otherwise, how explain his anxiety to 


discover a pretext for fixing the blame on other . 


parties ? 

In searching for some helpless victim or vic- 
tims who could be made to suffer for the das- 
tardly crime, his mind was directed to the 
harmless community known as Christians. I 
have ventured to say, directed, for it is not 
likely he would have thought of so obscure a 
body, unless some one near his person had 
taken pains to suggest that its members were 
obnoxious to the public, and could be mal- 
treated without exciting much sympathy. It 
has been suggested that Poppaea was favorable 
to the Jews; that Acte, the Greek enchantress 
of her husband, had been won over to Chris- 
tianity; and that, in her desire to have her 
rival slain, the empress had prompted Nero to 
avert suspicion from himself by punishing the 
followers of the Nazarene. If they were exter- 
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minated, the fascinating mistréss would be in- 
cluded in the butchery, and that, too, without 
rousing the indignation of the tyrant. She 
would simply perish in the carnage, with no 
one responsible save the emperor himself. But 
all this reads more like the plot of a romance 
than the simple narrative of history; as does 
the tradition that Flavius Josephus was in 
Romie at the time of the disaster, and through 
court intrigues made it his business to strike a 
blow against the hated Galilean by incriminat- 
ing his disciples. But, though we are in the 
dark as to the real instrument, we may be sure 
that someone inveighed against the Church, 
and insiduously influenced Nero to charge her 
with a hideous villainy foreign to her nature; 
and of which she could not have been the 
perpetrator. 

Tacitus is the authority most generally fol- 
lowed by students of this period. In his pages 
we have a vivid description of the tragic events 
which grew out of the burning of Rome. Re- 
ferring to the fact that Nero was determined to 
transfer the guilt of that horror to others, the 
historian writes: 

“‘For this purpose he punished with exqui- 
site torture a race of men detested for their evil 
practices, by vulgar appellation commonly 
called Christians.’? Here in contemptuous 
terms he alludes to the origin of this sect, and 
then continues: ‘‘Nero proceeded with his 
usual artifice. He found a set of profligate and 
abandoned wretches, who were induced to con- 
fess themselves guilty, and on evidence of such 
men a number of Christians were convicted, 
not, indeed, on clear evidence of their having 
set the city on fire, but rather on account of 
their alleged hatred of the whole human race. 
They were put to death with exquisite cruelty, 
and to their sufferings Nero added mockery 
and derision. Some were covered with the 
skins of wild beasts and left to be devoured by- 
dogs; others were nailed to the cross; numbers 
were burnt alive; and many, covered over with 
inflammable matter, were lighted up, when the 
day declined, to serve as torches during the 
night. For the convenience of seeing this 
tragic spectacle, the emperor lent his own gar- 
dens [where Saint Peter’s now lifts its mighty 
dome]. He added the sports of the circus, and 
assisted in person, sometimes driving acurricle, 
and occasionally mixing with the rabble in his 
coachman’s dress. At length the cruelty of 
these proceedings filled every heart with com- 
passion. Humanity relented in favor of the 
Christians.’ ! 

Can imagination paint a more fearful picture ? 
The deep blue of an Italian sky above, serene, 
deep, and calm, reproves by its reposeful splen- 


1 Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’”? Book XV, xliv, 
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dor the wild orgies and passionate savagery of 
aheartless multitude. What acontrast! There 
blaze a thousand torches composed of writhing, 
shrieking human forms, clothed in shirts of 
tar, whose black, sickening smoke dreamily 
hangs over delightful gardens, and spreads 
itself out like a thin veil to hide the infamies 
of earth from the trembling stars in heaven. 
Hungry dogs howl and snarl in the neighbor- 
hood, and are let loose on helpless creatures 
covered with skins, while patricians and plebe- 
ians applaud and laugh as the blood, not of 
animals, but of fellow-beings, reddens the soil, 
and their lacerated flesh covers the ground. 
Women and children, as well, as men, are de- 
voted to torture, for the more tender the vic- 
tim, the more. sensitive to pain, and hence the 
greater amusement do they afford their tor- 
mentors. To see a man torn to pieces by 
famished brutes was a pleasure the average 
Roman prized; but to see the body of a woman, 
wet with blood, quivering in strange contor- 
tions, as the hounds bite and tear, was to his 
morbid zestheticism the most delightful of di- 
versions. No favor, therefore, was shown to 
age or sex. All within reach who bore the 
hateful name of Christian were sought out, 
were driven along with blows and mockery, 
and were exposed to every insulting ignominy 
which might add to death the very pangs of 
hell. And chief among the persecutors, yea, 
the chief, stood Nero, the pater patrie, with 
his once delicate features now bloated and 
coarse, and with his bloodshot, restless eyes, 
directing the butchery, and laughing more 
loudly than the rest when an unearthly, poign- 
ant wail gave evidence that some poor victim 
suffered more acutely than the rest. Is it 
strange that the early Church saw in the 
author of this pandemonium the very anti- 
christ; or that Paul, who had looked him in 
the face, and had read there the proof of his 
sensuality and savagery, should have recog- 
_ nized him as the true forerunner and prototype 
of the ‘‘man of sin’’? 

But if he was the living prophecy and shadow 
of that world-spirit, whose vigorous hatred of 
spiritual religion should lead to deadly perse- 
cutions, and to boiling oil, blazing fagots, racks, 
whips, and thumb-screws, as instruments for 
its suppression, he was likewise in the end the 
tragic example of its inevitable doom. For 
Nero to have prospered to the last, and to have 
gone into eternity quietly, as ordinary men, 
would have shaken the confidence of saint and 
sinner in the righteousness of the universe. If 
faith in a just God was to be preserved, this 
royal felon must be exposed even in this world, 
and in some measure receive the reward of his 
doings. The Church must have waited anx- 
iously to see whether God had forgotten his 
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law and its thunders. Nor had she long to 
wait. In 65 A.D. the tyrant discovered, or 
thought he did, a conspiracy against his rule, 
and this led to numerous executions. But the 
death of such men as Calpurnius Piso, Rufus, 
Tucan, and Seneca only increased the enemies 
of Nero’s government. Scarcely had three 
years passed away when dissatisfaction broke 
out anew. Early in 68 A.D., Julius Vindex, 
Sulpicius Galba, Poppaea’s former husband, 
and Marcus Otho, all bearing sway in various 
parts of the empire, appeared in open revolt. 
So portentous was this uprising that the Senate 
and people of Rome, wearied with the waste- 
fulness and incapacity of Nero, slowly aban- 
doned his cause. At the crisis of affairs, when 
he needed friends, he only found enemies, and 
when he should have acted with decision, he 
was the victim of uncertainty. Whom could 
he trust? He had always been selfishly bent 
on his own pleasure; who now would come to 
his relief? The murmurs of the populace 
reached him even in his Golden House, the 
building of which had involved him in many 
abominations, and which itself had witnessed 
as many. From the impendiug riin he cov- 
ertly escaped, and found a momentary refuge 
in a villa four miles from the city owned by 
the freedman, Phaon. He had reached the 
place and the hour (June 9th, 68 A.D.) of his 
death. No one displayed less heroism than 
he in presence of the inevitable. He secluded 
himself with only Sporus and Epaphroditus, 
two of his dependents, to comfort him. Know- 
ing his peril he lost all dignity, talked inco- 
heréntly of his artistic gifts and of their value 
to society, deplored their loss to the world, and 
suggested that he thought of killing himself 
artistically by ascending a funeral pyre and 
lighting it himself. These mumblings were 
suspended when the decree of the Senate 
reached him, that he should be scourged to 
death with rods, his head during the penalty 
being thrust into a fork. This threat seemed: 
to rouse in him some sense of shame, and he 
called for two daggers, but had not sense of 
will to use either. But he cannot postpone 
fate. Already he hears the tramping of horse, 
and learns that a centurion has come to arrest 
him. With a cry of despair he strives to inflict 
the mortal blow, but hesitates, blunders, whim- 
pers. Once more he essays the awful task, and 
this time with more effect, for Epaphroditus, 
in pity for the cowardly wretch, somewhat 
roughly aids him to drive the dagger home. 
With a few convulsive gasps he falls back 
motionless, his features horribly distorted, and 
his dead eyes staring wildly and bulging out 
from their sockets. The few spectators turn 
with sickening loathing from the revolting 
sight, gladly leaving to poor Acte, the frail but 
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devoted Greek, the sad duty of committing his 
abhorred remains to the vault of the Domitii 
on the Pincian Hill. 

Thus was the black shadow of antichrist en- 
gulfed in the night of retributive perdition. 
But the substance survived in the Pontifex 
Maximus on the imperial throne, and in other 
forms as yet shrouded in the future, but always 
breathing the same spirit of intolerance, op- 
pression, and cruelty. The Church had passed 
through the preliminary stage of her great his- 
toric conflict, and had emerged from the com- 
parative obscurity of Judea into the broad arena 
of the empire. She had drawn to herself by 
her heroism and patient suffering the attention 
of mankind. Henceforth she must become 
more than ever prominent, or altogether cease 
to be. Her resuscitation after the exterminat- 
ing endeavors of her adversary would seem to 
many a miracle, approximating in moral sig- 
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nificance to the resurrection of Christ. She 
herself would come to be amazed at the inde- 
structibility of her life. The Neronian perse- 
cution taught her this on the threshold of her 
tumultuous career. It was a lesson needed to 
be learned. She saw the hand that had been 
raised against her smitten by Providence, and 
she herself, though wounded and sore, uncon- 
quered and unconquerable. The coming years 
were dark with manifold and repellent forms of 
evil, and among them, towering over them, 
and more forbidding than the rest, the awful 
and iniquitous antichrist. But the dishonored 
Nero and her own deliverance inspired the 
Church to believe that, however fierce the 
warfare awaiting her, in the end the ‘‘son of 
perdition,’? would go to perdition, and she be 
brought off victorious through the grace of him 
whose sacred presence should sanctify and 
shield her in all-the centuries. 


CHAPTER If 


AMILIAR as we are with the proud emi- 
FE nence of Jerusalem, we naturally approach 
the story of its humiliation and fall with 
mingled feelings of surprise and horror. Dean 


Stanley suggests that its ruin is an event of the | 


same character as the overthrow of Babylon, 
Nineveh, or of Rome; but, judged by its rela- 
tion to the world’s history, and especially to 
the emancipation and progress of Christianity, 
Iam persuaded it is immeasurably more solemn 
and significant. From the series of disasters 
that befell the capital of the Jewish nation we 
perceive that privilege is no barrier against 
catastrophe. ‘Thou, Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to 
hell.”’! Apparently the higher the heaven the 
deeper the hell. Communities that are most 
conspicuously favored are in greater peril than 
others that have not attained any notable civi- 
lization, or any clear insight into divine truth. 
There are cities in China and India that have 
existed longer than any now flourishing in 
Europe or America, and it is not unlikely they 
will continue after London, New York, Paris, 
and Chicago have ceased to be centers of 
thought and activity. Their opportunities were 
never remarkable and their advantages were 
never distinguished. Consequently, their re- 
sponsibilities were never very grave. Their 
guilt has been proportionately small, and they 
have not been liable to insurrections, upheay- 
als, and calamities, which are fostered by a 
more advanced, complicated, and artificial con- 
dition of social life. Of all conimunities Jeru- 


1 Matthew 6 Le Shs 
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salem was the one most signally honored of 
Jehovah in the olden times. 
his spiritual government on earth; and there 
had been preserved the books of the law, and 
there had dwelt from immemorial antiquity the 
symbols of the sacred Presence.- Concerning 
this place the Lord is represented as saying: 

“T am returned to Jerusalem with mercies: 
my house shall be built in it, saith the Lord of 
hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth upon 
Jerusalem. Cry yet, saying, Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts: My cities through prosperity 
shall yet be spread abroad; and the Lord shall 
yet comfort Zion, and shall yet choose Jerusa- 
lem.’’! To this hallowed spot came the proph- 
ets and teachers whose words have illuminated 
mankind, and along its streets and within the 
shadow of its Temple porch moved Christ and 
his apostles, whose wisdom and work have 
transformed society. Privileges so exceptional 
entailed obligations equally exalted, and dan- 
gers equally serious and imminent. As with 
separate individuals, so with organized com- 
panies of individuals. The human unit is often 
inclined to construe personal elevation into ex- 
emption from the law of duty. Being beyond 
others in possessions and in power, he may pre- 
sume to be less bounden than others to admin- 
ister his stewardship according to the will of 
God. Thus likewise have many cities erred, 
and thus erred Jerusalem. She was haughty in 
the extreme. Blessed exceedingly, she seemed 
to imagine that the favors she enjoyed were for 
herself, and for herself alone. The intoxication 


it Zechariah i, 16; x7. 
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of pride blinded her eyes to her real dependence 
on the Almighty. She arrayed herself against 
his providences, disputed his decisions, and 
dared to set herself directly in the path of prog- 
ress. God bore long with her, but when she 
stubbornly interposed her rancorous bigotry 
and rigid ritualism in the way of spiritual ad- 
vancement, she pronounced her own doom. 
The Light of Life must be quenched or she 
must be crushed. 

While it is true that wicked cities are over- 
thrown by the direct judgment of the Almighty, 
it is not to be denied that generally they are 
the instruments of their own undoing. They 
become the unconscious executioners of the 
divine vengeance, and by the very acts that 
arouse retributive justice. It is not necessary 
to send panoplied hosts from heaven to chas- 
tise and punish the wrongdoer; for his own 
sins wield the scourge and the axe more impla- 
cably than ever the dreaded Venetian Council 
of Ten. Vicious men and vicious communities 
are their own destroyers. Through its own an- 
archic forces Roman liberty expired, and be- 
neath the weight of its own iniquities Roman 
imperialism broke down. The invasions of 
Goths, Huns, Vandals, would have been im- 
possible, or at most harmless, had not wasteful 
vices impoverished and weakened the empire, 
and shattered its unity. Jerusalem also was 
her own assassin. Before the armies of Vespa- 
sian and Titus encamped on the ridges of Sco- 
pus, or on the top of the Mount of Olives, she 
had pronounced sentence on herself, and had 
commenced her last act of desperate self-mur- 
der. Jerusalem did not go down in a fierce 
conflict between right and wrong, loyalty and 
treason, purity and impurity, faith and unbe- 
lief, honor and dishonor. No, it was wrong 
struggling with wrong, treason with treason, 
unbelief with unbelief. There was no honor, 
no purity; only chaotic turbulence of evils, 
biting, tearing, but alas! not annihilating, one 

‘another. In the earthquake and cyclone of fa- 
naticism, bigotry, oppression, and sanguinary 
cruelty, provoked by long yearsof narrowness, 
exclusiveness and hollow pretentiousness, was 
swallowed up the grandeur of Jerusalem, and 
her career as the chosen city of God was for- 
ever ended. 

This tremendous catastrophe, so revolution- 
ary in its effect on the religious life of the 
world, and constituting, as it does, one of the 
supreme moments and turning points in human 
history, cannot be too frequently or too care- 
fully examined. To understand its relation to 
what followed, an adequate view of the calam- 
ity itself is necessary. I can only regret that 
the limits of this volume do not permit ampler 
latitude for the complete reproduction of a 
scene so appallingly terrific and so sublimely 
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suggestive. The Master’s pathetic description 
of the sad fate in store for Jerusalem is most 
graphic in portrayal, and what we now know 
of the fulfillment of the prophecy enables us to 
realize the fitness of the melancholy language: 
“And woe unto them that are with child, and 
to them that give suck in those days! But 
pray that your flight be not in the winter, 
neither on the sabbath day: for then shall be 
great tribulation, such as was not since the be- 
ginning of the world to this time, no, nor ever 
shall be.’”! 

Perhaps the real beginning of this tribula- 
tion may be traced to the year 4o A. D., when 
the reigning Czesar — Caligula — decreed that 
his effigy should be placed in the Temple. Be- 
fore this proposed act of desecration, the Jews 
had manifested uneasiness and restlessness un- 
der the Roman yoke. Revolutionary acts by 
Judas of Galilee, and revolutionary teachings 
by Matthias Ben Margaloth, and riots inspired 
by Zealots, or Sicarri, fostered dissatisfaction, 
and were ominous of more serious disturb- 
ances. But all of these outbreaks had been 
easily composed. While they occasioned anx1- 
ety, they were not regarded as grave enough 
to cause alarm. The authorities were sleeping 
on a mine, and the explosion was hastened if 
not consummated by the madness of the em- 
peror. ‘‘His insane vanity,’’ to employ the 
words of Dean Milman, ‘‘ made him attempt to 
enforce from the whole empire those divine 
honors which his predecessors consented to re- 
ceive from the willing adulation of their sub- 
jects.’ The Jews in Egypt and Palestine were 
horrified at the blasphemy, and sent deputies 
to remonstrate. According to Philo, who was 
one of the embassy from Alexandria, the em- 
peror dealt with the suppliants in the most 
flippant and contemptuous manner. He chided 
them for not acknowledging his divinity, while 
they worshiped a deity whose name they dared 
not pronounce. When they humbly reminded 
him that they had ‘‘ offered sacrifices for him,”’ 
he insolently replied that they had failed “ to 
sacrifice ¢o him.’? And then while the court 
was conyulsed with laughter he sharply in- 
quired, ‘‘Why they refuse to eat pork?” 
With cynical banter he tormented his visitors, 
and then, as he abruptly dismissed them, was 
heard to remark; ‘‘ Well, they are not very 
bad. They only seem to be a poor, foolish 
people who cannot believe I ama god.’’ Evi- 
dently he regarded this inability as a sign of 
mental imbecility. For amoment he commis- 
erated their infirmity. But the compassion- 
ate mood did not continue long. A Sidonian 
workman was ordered to make an immense 
statue of the emperor, and Petronius was com- 
manded to erect it in the Temple at Jerusalem. 


1Matthew xxiv, 19-21. 
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The tidings of the purposed profanation moved 
the people of the city to grief and indignation. 
Thousands of citizens sought the representa- 
tive of government at Tiberias, and prostrating 
themselves they implored him to desist, avow- 
ing themselves prepared to be massacred and 
determined not to infringe their law. The pre- 
fect paused irresolute. For a few weeks the 
suspense continued, But it was unexpectedly 
brought to a close by the courageous blow 
of Cassius Cheerea, who delivered the empire 
from its fiendish and crazy ruler. While the 
excitement was allayed, and while order out- 
wardly was practically restored, the breach 
made by the Roman contempt of things most 
sacred to the Jew was never to be healed. Sul- 
len discontent characterized the people. They 
had been insulted too ruthlessly ever to forget 
or to forgive. Some seven years passed with- 
out serious disorder. The peace, however, was 
temporarily broken’ by Ventidius Cumanus, 
who, in 49 A. D., permitted his soldiers to in- 
vade the Antonia and the Temple cloisters dur- 
ing the Passover. A riot ensued. From 10,000 
to 20,000 were killed, most of them being trod- 
den to death in the unavoidable confusion and 
crush. Soon after this sad event there were 
rumors in circulation of approaching Messiahs, 
and conflicts became more frequent between 
priests and citizens. The Sicarii, Assassins, be- 
came more prominent, secret meetings were 
multiplied, and a patriot party slowly emerged 
from the gloom and increasing anarchy. 

At this most critical juncture, when the ut- 
most care was necessary to preserve order, and 
when wisdom and humanity were needed, Nero 
appointed a procurator like unto himself, Ges- 
sius Florus, and the smoldering fires were very 
rapidly fanned into an uncontrollable conflagra- 
tion. This injudicious appointment occurred in 
65 A.D., the season of strange signs and omens. 
It was reported that during the Passover of that 
year a mysterious light had shown in the holi- 
est of all for three hours near the midnight 
darkness. Later on, witnesses declared that 
the magnificent gates of brass, which required 
a score of men to open, rolled back silently on 
their hinges; while at the pentecostal festival 
the priests had been startled by the sound as of 
departing deities. These narratives, however 
legendary, at least go to prove that the hearts 
of the children of men were full of apprehen- 
sion, and were ‘‘failing them for fear.” And 
the weird figure that appeared and reappeared 
during these fateful times, uttering its pathetic 


wail — ‘‘ Woe to the city! woe to the Temple ! 
A voice from the East! A voice from the 
West! <A voice from the four winds! A voice 
against Jerusalem and the Temple! A voice 


against bridegroom and bride! A voice against 
all the people !’? — was only a striking individ- 
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ual expression of the grim forebodings that” 
haunted the inhabitants of the doomed city. 
If the story of this melancholy fanatic is to be 
regarded as fictitious, it yet goes to show how 
deep and general were the misgivings and dread 
of the population that found embodiment in so 
gloomy a myth. On the other hand, if the 
account is to be accepted as substantially true, 
then history furnishes us another instance in 
which one man gathers up in his personal con- 
sciousness the horrors and calamities of an 
epoch, as Ezekiel seems to have done, and 
gives to them in his own sad life both shape 
and speech. As it is the distinction of repre- 
sentative men that the genius of their age, or, 
if the term is preferred — the zez/geist— is con- 
centrated in them and reigns in them, so in this 
grim, specter-like prophet there was ever pres- 
ent the siege of Jerusalem, with its butcheries, 
famine, and incendiarism, and in his tragic end, 
crushed to death by a stone from a Roman cat- 
apult as he uttered the pathetic cry, ‘‘ Woe, 
woe to me also!”’ the final crash and desola- 
tion were not inadequately portrayed. 
Shakespeare writes, in Richard II.: 


“ The bay trees in our country are all wither’d, 
The meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven; 
The pale-fac’d moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change; 
Rich men look sad, and ruffians dance and leap.” 


And signs as portentous as these filled the Jew- 
ish mind with inquietude and dismay, for 


“ By a divine instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
Ensuing danger; as, by proof, we see 
The water swell before a boist’rous storm,” 


Nor did the storm long delay its coming. 
Gessius Florus seemed to be cursed with the 
faculty of misrule. From the moment he as- 
sumed command in Palestine he evinced a set- 
tled determination to stir up strife, and to 
enrich himself through the very disorders he 
had fomented. He surrounded himself with 
legionaries consisting largely of Syrians from 
Ceesarea, and Samaritans from Sebaste, nation- 
alities peculiarly obnoxious to the Jews, and in 
the conflicts which followed there appeared to 
be reproduced on a larger scale scenes of race 
animosity enacted in the days of Nehemiah. 
The mischievous governor did not hesitate to 
excite the hatred of their traditional enemies 
against them, and the unhappy descendants of 
Abraham found themselves plundered and in- 
sulted, and with no possibility of redress. It 
was in vain that they appealed for protection to 
Cestius Gallus, the ruler of Syria. His visit to 
Jerusalem, 66 A. D., and. his judicial inquiry, 
resulted in no relief, but only roused the ma- 
lignant anger of Florus. He lost no time after 
the departure of Gallus in taking his revenge. 
With a large body of troops he approached the 
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city demanding seventeen talents in the name 
of the emperor. This requisition was turbu- 
lently resisted, and the procurator pushed for- 
ward and occupied the Herodian palace. He 
was in a position to control a portion of the 
city and inflict damage on many of its citizens. 
He was not inclined to mercy. His soldiers 
were allowed to pillage where they could, and 
in the tumult over 3,000 persons perished. The 
massacre was so pitiless that Queen Berenice, 
at the time residing in the Asmonean palace, 
came barefoot to intercede. Her tears and 
prayers availed not. Florus was obdurate. 
He ruthlessly pursued his advantage until he 
was unexpectedly checked. The patriot party, 
driven to desperation, barred his way through 
the old city to the tower of Antonia. Slowly 
he fell back before the furious courage of the 
people, and, having incited the citizens to 
overt acts of rebellion, he returned to Ceesarea. 
While some efforts were made toward recon- 
ciliation, their futility soon became apparent. 
Eleazar, son of Ananias, raised the standard of 
revolt, and around him gathered the Zealots, 
or Sicarii. Allegiance to Rome was renounced. 
Sacrifices offered for the emperor came to an 
end, and further tribute to the treasury of 
the imperial government was openly refused. 
There was now no path of compromise possible. 
Hence young Eleazar and his friends moved 
forward to obtain entire control of the city. 
A moderate or temporizing body of citizens 
sought to frustrate their purpose, possibly be- 
cause they saw the hopelessness of the move- 
ment, and possibly because of local dissensions. 
The high priest was chief of the important 
faction who seemed to desire peace at any 
price. He did his best to stem the tide of re- 
bellion. Impossible! The floods swept over 
and away all barriers. He himself was over- 
whelmed. The insurgents assailed the loyalists 
with tremendous energy and ferocity. They 
were irresistible. Everywhere the friends of 
submission to Rome were discomfited. The 
high priest and his brother sought refuge from 
the tempest in an aqueduct, where they were 
found and ruthlessly murdered. Herod’s pal- 
ace was captured and the garrison put to the 
sword. Even the trained soldiers of Cestius 
could not withstand the fury of the rebels. 
That commander, learning from spies the true 
condition of things in Jerusalem, advanced 
with a large force from Scopus to support the 
allies of his government. The walls of the city 
rose before him and his army, and he directed 
an immediate assault. But his men were beaten 
at every point, and after several futile attempts 
he was obliged to withdraw. The insurgents 
were elated. The retreat of the eagles roused 
the courage and enthusiasm of Judah’s lion. 
A pursuit was ordered, Through the gates 
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swarined the heroic patriots, and, to the amaze- 
ment of the civilized world, having overtaken 
the enemy, they engaged him in a pitched bat- 
tle, and inflicted on the Romans a defeat at 
once decisive and humiliating. 

This battle was fought in the autumn of 66 
A.D. Revolt was victorious all along the line. 
The Jewish State had declared and, for the time 
being, had maintained its freedom and inde- 
pendence. It had reasserted its autonomy, 
and, notwithstanding domestic foes, had suc- 
ceeded in beating back the power that chal- 
lenged its rights of sovereignty. The civil war 
had begun. Conciliation wasimpossible. Only 
the sword could now settle the long-pending 
dispute between Rome and Jerusalem, and by 
its decision determine the spiritual, and even 
the social, future of mankind. 

Nero placed the sword in the hand of Vespa- 
sian. That consummate soldier was in disgrace 
because he had not applauded at the right time 
when his royal master was performing, or had 
inconsiderately nodded in somnolent weariness 
when he was particularly brilliant in some 
artistic exhibition—or thought himself so. 
The command offered was consequently a sur- 
prise. It was not refused; and accompanied by 
his son, Titus, Vespasian, March, 67 A. D., put 
himself at the head of the legions and marched 
from Antioch on the doomed city. 

But by this time the whole of Palestine was 
in revolt. At Jerusalem an autonomous goy- 
ernment had been created. The chief magis- 
trates were the younger Hanan and Joseph Ben 
Gorion. A council composed of representative 
nobles aided them. The outlaying regions 
were arranged into military districts, Gamala 
and Galilee being assigned to Flavius Josephus, 
to whose ‘‘Jewish Wars” and ‘ Autobiogra- 
phy” all subsequent historians have been in- 
debted for most of the material used by them 
in accounts of this sanguinary period. There- 
fore, Vespasian found himself practically op- 
posed by the entire country, and not merely by 
its capital. 

Siege follows siege. To reach Jerusalem the 
invaders have to wade through the blood of 
slain and mutilated thousands. Gadara falls, 
and indiscriminate massacre follows. For forty- 
six days Josephus defends Jotapata at a loss of 
nearly a thousand men each day, and when at 
last the stronghold succumbs through betrayal, 
the flames devour what catapults and baliste 
had failed to destroy. The awful list of the 
dead continues to increase. At Askelon 10,000 
are killed, at Japha 27,000, at Joppa 8,400, at 
Taricheze 6,000, at Giscala a similar number, 
while from Gamala only two women escape, 
and this leaves uncounted the multitudes of 
Jews tortured, scourged, and sent to mines or 
amphitheatres to expiate their heroism in a 
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lingering or horrible death. Victory become 
monotonous. Warfare changes its character. 
It is no longer the grim rivalry of hostile but 
noble powers. Its soldiers are butchers and its 
deeds are only paralleled in the shambles. Ju- 
dea is conyerted by the Romans into a human 
abattoir, and everywhere the smell of blood 
and of putrefying bodies taints the air. And 
yet, this is only the beginning of horrors. 


A pause occurred occasioned by the death of | 


Nero (68 A. D.), an event that involved the 
empire itself in factional strife. Vindex, Galba, 
Vitellius, and Otho, like phantoms, appeared 
and faded away, and the air resounded with 
preetorian shouts of insolence and trembled 
with the moans of murdered emperors. Dur- 
ing these agitations Vespasian suspended his 
operations against Jerusalem and withdrew to 
Alexandria, where he could observe the move- 
ments of hostile parties, and be prepared to 
assert his own pretensions to the throne. The 
propitious hour arrived. It sounded with the 
elevation of Aulus Vitellius, who had been inti- 
mate with Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero, and 
had shared their infamies. When he was pro- 
claimed emperor by a wild, licentious, and 
brutal soldiery, it seemed that all hope of re- 
form was at an end. He was known for his 
luxurious tastes, and his extreme extravagance, 
and for his lack of moral fiber. So weak and 
despicable was he that when enemies con- 
fronted him in arms he slunk abashed into 
some low hiding place, and as Tacitus says, 
“‘Had not others remembered he had been an 
emperor, he would have forgotten it himself.” 
As he was driven down the Germanie Scale, 
sinking beneath violent blows and opprobious 
epithets, and crying out reproachfully: ‘And 
yet I was once your emperor,’’ Vespasian was 
invested with the purple. He differed radically 
in character from his easy and voluptuous pre- 
-decessor. In manners he was simple, frugal, 
blunt. Tacitus condemns him for his parsi- 
monious and grasping avarice, a charge not 
sustained by Suetonius. He has been described 
as superstitious. While harsh and obdurate, he 
seems to have had no heart for actual persecu- 
.tion, and is reported to have answered, when 
the remarks of an enemy were repeated to him: 
“‘T will not killa dog that barks at me.’’ His 
death was as unpretentious as his life. When 
nearing his end, he uttered ironically: ‘‘Me- 
thinks I am becoming a god,” and then added 
somewhat grimly, ‘‘An emperor should die 
standing.’”? Such a ruler would hardly be the 
one to give his enemies rest, or brook antagon- 
ism to his authority. Almost immediately after 
Vespasian had entered Rome (7o A. D.) and had 
received the homage of the Senate, he forwarded 
orders to his son Titus at once to invest and 
reduce Jerusalem, 





VITELLIUS AND VESPASIAN— APPROACH OF TITUS. 


The two years that had elapsed since the in- 


terruption of the war had witnessed. many 


strange and terrible scenes in the wretched 
city. Its condition had steadily been growing 
more and more intolerable. The population 
was divided under the rival leadership of John 
of Giscala and of Simon Bar-Giora. Fights 
had been of frequent occurrence in the streets, 
and at one time 30,000 Idumeans were secretly 
introduced into the city for the purpose of 
massacring the inhabitants who were supposed 
to be hostile to the schemes of Giscala. Jose- 
phus says: ‘‘ The Idumeans fell upon the peo- 
ple as a flock of profane animals and cut their 
throats.’”? <A carnival of anarchy prevailed. 
The administration of two years previous had 
been violently overturned, and most of its 
members executed or assassinated. Headship 
was gone altogether, or was furnished only by 
the Zealots, a headship intoxicated with blood, 
wild, frantic, and delirious. Everywhere out- 
rages were perpetrated. The air was contami- 
nated by the decaying bodies of the unburied 
dead, and harvests were ungathered and were 
rotting in the fields, and over the entire land 
hung an atmosphere of malaria and death. 
Moreover the metropolis was overcrowded. 
Multitudes had flocked thither for protection, , 
and small armies had been gathered from out- 
lying districts for partisan purposes. Pilgrims 
had also journeyed to Jerusalem from various 
parts of the world for the commemoration of 
the Passover. Josephus estimates the number 
of those who perished during the siege at 
1,100,000; and from these figures an impres- 
sion may be formed of the vast population 
that must have been filled with consternation 
at the approach of Titus and his legions. 
The military force at the disposal of the em- 
peror’s son and general was, according to some 
writers 30,000, according to others 80,000. But 
whatever its size events proved that it was 
equal to the awful task assigned to it. The 
army was arranged in three divisions, the first 
resting on Scopus, north of the city; the second 
in the rear, and the third on the summit of the 
Mount of Olives. Lines of circumvallation 
were drawn around the city, which prevented 
provisions from entering and deserters from es- 
caping. Many who sought to flee from the 
impending collapse of the Jewish State fell 
into the hands of the enemy and were scourged 
and crucified, or were sold into slavery. Mean- 
while famine spread rapidly within the walls. 
Wholesome food speedily vanished, and the 
people, who had ever been scrupulous in their 
diet, were glad to feed on unclean things and 
even on human flesh. Mothers devoured the 
bodies of their babes, and famished wretches 
struggled for uncooked morsels which dogs 
would disdain to eat. The streets were soon 
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littered with the dead, and the breath of pesti- 
lence decimated the ranks of the defenders. 
Everywhere in the city were fierce despair, 
frantic courage, reckless furiousness, curses, 
blasphemy, and unreason. No one was able to 
think. Rival leaders, united by a common 
peril, inspired their soldiers to indescribable 
heroism, and however John of Giscala and 
Simon Bar-Giora lacked wisdom, they cer- 
tainly were not cowards. In the darkness and 
chaotic convulsions of this cruel period, they 
flamed forth, incoherent, indeed, in counsel, 
but mighty and terrible in battle. 

But their impetuous daring was in vain, and 
the delirium of their followers useless; and as 
a warning and presage of the inevitable disaster 
awaiting the entire community, on July 17, 70 
A. D., for the first time in 500 years, the daily 
sacrifice ceased. There were no animals to 
offer and no priests to serve at the altar. Could 
the starving and war-harassed citizens have 
been able to reflect on the significance of what 
was occurring, they would have seen in this 
cessation of sacrifice the handwriting on the 
wall announcing the final and total abrogation 
of the Mosaic economy, with all its covenants, 
ceremonies, and exalted privileges. And as 
Cyrus was girded, unknown to himself, by God 
to execute the divine decree against Babylon, 
so Titus was the appointed instrument through 
whom should be brought to an end an order of 
things no longer useful, and which, like a float- 
ing wreck at sea, imperiled the safety of a 
nobler voyager. 

Titus directed his’ operations against Jeru- 
salem from the north. After destroying the 
timber and fences so as to have a clear space 
for manceuvering, an attack was made on a 
weak place in the outer wall near the tomb of 
John Hyrcanus. ‘The desperate valor of the 
besieged made the Romans pay dearly for their 
success. After a prolonged struggle the wall 
was gained, but every foot of ground on the 
other side was contested. There were tortuous 
and narrow lanes in which the Jews fought to 
great advantage, but they were compelled at 
last to retreat before the superior discipline of 
the invaders. The second wall shared the fate 
of the first, and the hour had arrived for a gen- 
eral assault. It is generally believed that Titus 
gave orders that the Temple buildings were 
not to be injured. His precautions, however, 
were disregarded. ; 

Early in August the army moved impetu- 
ously forward, and soon occupied the outer 
court of the Temple. On the tenth of that 
month the Jews made a sortie in the hope of 
regaining what they had lost. They were re- 
pulsed. As they retreated the slaughter was 
fearful, and in the excitement a Roman soldier 
tossed a firebrand into a building annexed to 
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the sacred house, and in a few moments the 
splendid structure was in flames. From the fire . 
some-of the treasure and several of the vessels 
of the sanctuary were saved, but the House 
of the Lord was gutted, blackened, and to all 
intents and purposes utterly destroyed. The 
fighting was not ended. The upper part of the 
city still held out, and there John and Simon 
maintained their post with splendid general- 
ship and courage. They would give heed to 
no terms of capitulation that did not secure to 
them their freedom and the lives of their wives 
and children. September 7th, 70 A.D., wit- 
nessed the close of the protracted conflict. 
The assault was ultimately successful. The 
defenseless and ruined city was handed over 
to the legionaries. It was pastime to them to 
lacerate, scourge, torture, to abuse women and 
children, to mock and insult defeated men. 
They rioted in massacre and fire, and, like an 
army of incarnate devils loosed from hell, they 
revelled in savagery and regarded no punish- 
ment too severe to inflict on the people who 
had bravely defended their homes and national 
aspirations. Josephus informs us that the de- 
molition of the city was so thorough that it was 
not easy to believe it had ever been inhabited. 
It was, indeed, depopulated and left desolate. 
Many of the citizens were crucified; many were 
sold into slavery; many were doomed to the 
Egyptian mines; and some, like the famous 
captains, John and Simon, were reserved to 
grace the triumph of the victor at Rome. But 
even in humiliation and shame hope was not 
altogether extinguished. As thunders rever- 
berate after the lightning, and as echoes of the 
thunder follow thunder, so a few fanatical souls, 
clinging to the idea of a renewed Jewish gov- 
ernment, awakened recollections of the heroic 
defense of Jerusalem by occasional outbreaks, 
culminating in the uprising of Bar-Cocheba (132 
A. D.), who attempted to rebuild the Temple 
and restore the nation. His revolt resulted in 
the loss of over half a million of people, and 
proved a disastrous failure. It only added to 
the burdens and sufferings of the devoted 
patriots. The usual barbarities. were perpe- 
trated. Then Hadrian, to remove, if possible, 
the occasion of such outbreaks, demolished all - 
that was left of Jerusalem, drove a plough 
through the soil where God’s house had stood, 
and to render the obliteration complete founded 
a new city on the site of the old, bearing the 
heathenish name of Avlia Capitolina, thus im- 
plying that Jupiter had conquered Jehovah, 
Then, even the echoes of the thunder died into 
silence, and the great city, the “joy of the 
whole earth,’’ had ceased to be a factor in the 
world’s progress. Its history was ended, its 
vocation finished, and its glory departed. 
The night of devastation recalls the tender 
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and reproachful words of Jesus; and little 
imagination is needed to picture the return of 
his Holy Shade to a locality he had loved so 
well, and, as he wanders up and down the 
silent and forsaken streets, to fancy that his 
sweet, impassioned voice murmurs the requiem 
as of old: *‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 
killest the prophets, and stonest them which 
are sent unto thee, how often would I gather 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate.’’ ! 

Happy the civilization, the organization, the 
philosophy, the creed that knows when its 
work is done, and is willing gracefully to be 
embalmed with the Pharaohs in the Pyramids 
of the ages. Sometimes communities, institu- 
tions, and even men, war against destiny. 
They insist on seeming to live, when, in fact, 
like one of the striking characters in fiction, 
they have been ‘‘ for a very long time dead.”’ 
Despotic governments, both secular and eccle- 
siastical, never appear to realize when they 
have fallen into imbecility and contempt. Dog- 
mas go on reaffirming themselves when they 
have ceased to be subjects of intelligent in- 
quiry, and superstitions reériact themselves 
when they have lost all hold on conscience 
and belief. Potentates and hierarchies go 
through the farce of repeating pretentious for- 
mularies which are no longer credible under 
the sun, apparently oblivious — perhaps will- 
ingly so—to the immense distance that sepa- 
rates modernism from medievalism. They are 
warned by a benignant Providence against the 
mistakes they are committing. The new light 
struggles for entry through the old shutters; 
and the new spirit claims admittance, as the 
ambassador of progress, to the audience cham- 
ber of the decrepit past, seeking to enthrone 
itself in the earnest present. Knowledge clam- 
ors for recognition in the domains of Turkey, 
and liberty and the right of man are seeking a 
quiet home beneath the wintry skies of Russia. 
The arts and sciences are unwilling to be ex- 
cluded from China; and everywhere now, as in 


bygone ages, opportunity offers itself to those. 


who are willing to embrace its advantages. 
England has prospered and maintained her 
foremost rank among the nations of the world 
by the hospitality she has shown to advanced 
thought and advanced enterprise. While con- 
servative in many things, she has evinced a 
remarkable degree of pliability in others, and a 
facile power of adaptation to new developments 
and conditions. America also welcomes the 
light, accommodates herself to change, and gen- 
erously accepts the conclusions of the new era. 


1Matthew xxiii, 37, 38. 
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These countries, therefore, are’ in no immediate 
danger of serious convulsions, or of calamitous 
upheavals. They are continually ‘‘ revolution- 
izing themselves by reform,” and are not under 
the necessity of trying ‘‘to reform themselves 
by revolution.’’ 

But it is very different with despotic govern- 
ments, and with hard unyielding institutions. 
They are in constant peril of violent disrup- 
tion. Their usefulness is past. Their mission 
is ended. Earth is wearied with them. They 
have outlasted their time. They are skeletons 
insisting on governing living flesh and blood. 
Providence graciously makes this plain to 
them. Eloquently it proclaims them cumber- 
ers of the ground. It explains what they 
ought to do, and how to doit. But it will not 
continue forever to plead. The crisis and the 
crash must come. The furies will be loosed in 
a little while, and all that restricts and hinders 
the growing hopes and aims of humanity will 
be mercilessly swept away as chaff before the 
cyclone. 

Here we lay bare the secret of Jerusalem’s 
disappearance from history. God had shown 
exceptional favor; and when the period arrived 
for the redemption of the world—meaning by 
the phrase not merely the redemption of the 
individual, but of society as well—he pro- 
posed to begin with her, delivering her from 
her dead formalism, her consuming vanity, her 
domestic and civic iniquities, and her reli- 
gious pretenses and shams. She would not 
believe that her vocation was gone, and that a 
new and higher stage of spiritual progress had 
been reached. In her pride she refused to see 
the unfitness of herself and of the instruments 
at her command for the molding of the race. 
She would rather compress mankind to her 
narrowness than enlarge herself to its inevita- 
ble expansiveness. Christ came to her first, 
offered her the primacy of the coming age, but 
she would not. Leadership of the future re- 
quired that she should break with the past. 
This she would not consent to do. She closed 
her eyes to the signs of the times, raged in her 
heart against her truest friend, and then in a 
paroxysm of cruel bigotry doomed Jesus to 
the cross, 

But still God bore with her. He gave Jerusa- 
lem further opportunity — opportunity to de- 
liberate, and to come into harmony with his 
gracious purposes. He dealt with her as in 
some degree excusable for rejecting the testi- 
mony of a prophet, who was lowly born, and 
who gathered around him no imposing array of 
force and wealth. But after the resurrection of 
Christ his measures became more decisive and 
severe. The Master himself had said: ‘If they 
[the Jews] believe not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one 
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rose from the dead’; and his solemn predic- 
tion was only too surely fulfilled. They 
would not be persuaded. Though before their 
eyes were wrought the marvels of Pentecost; 
though they witnessed the wonders accom- 
plished through the name of the risen Christ; 
though they heard of the success attending the 
Gospel in other lands, they would not believe. 
In their midst was planted the first Christian 
community, and they were able to study its 
programme and observe its activities, and thus 
see in working order the ideal kingdom Christ 
had preached and which he had invited them to 
adopt. Jerusalem wasincorrigible. She would 
not admit that she had been superseded in the 
world’s religious training. Her ancient dignity 
she would not surrender, and she would exter- 
minate all who dared to aspire to be her suc- 
cessors. Hence the tumults and persecutions 
recorded in the Book of Acts, and hence the 
martyrdom of Saint James, our Lord’s brother 
(63 A. D.), as given in Josephus and Hegesip- 
pus. This apostle was one of the saintliest of 
men. He had been a Nazarite from his youth, 
and was honored and venerated for his strict, 
abstemious, and upright life. As his father, 
Joseph, was called ‘‘a just man,’’ so he like- 
wise earned the same high praise and was 
termed by friends and foes alike ‘‘the Just.” 
-According to Hegesippus, this was the apostle 
‘“‘who is wont to go alone into the sanctuary, 
and is found prostrate in prayer, so that his 
knees have grown hard and worn like acamel’s, 
because he is ever kneeling and worshiping 
God, and asking forgiveness for the people.” 
Tradition has:it that he was even allowed, 
' “like the high priest, to wear on his forehead 
the petalon, the plate of gold on which is in- 
scribed Holiness to the Lord.” His martyrdom 
occurred during the official service of Hanan, 
the younger, who was himself high priest, and 
the son of priestly Annas of Gospel fame, and 
who came to a miserable end in the calamities 
which engulfed Jerusalem. Milman has shown 
that this successor to his father evidently was 
directing a persecution against the Christians 
of Jerusalem, and that Saint James fell a victim 
to his exterminating policy.! Of the particu- 
lars concerning his death we have no exact in- 
formation. The account given by Josephus is 
not very full, and that which is furnished by 
Hegesippus is not very reliable. Still, as the 
latter is picturesque and doubtless preserves to 
us the spirit of the scene, if not the exact cir- 
cumstances of the tragedy, it may be quoted 
here, as it has been by nearly every historian 
who has written on this period. I do not give 
the entire section, but only this extract: 

- ‘When many, therefore, even of the rulers 
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were believing, there was an alarm amongst 
the Jews, and scribes, and Pharisees, saying: 
‘ The whole people is in danger of falling into 
the expectation of Jesus as the Christ.” They 
came, therefore, to James and said, ‘We be- 
seech thee, restrain the people, for it has gone 
astray afier Jesus, as though he were the Christ; 
we beseech thee to persuade all that come to 
the passover concerning Jesus, for to thee we 
all give heed, for we and the whole nation bear 
witness to thee that thou art just and receiveth 
not the person of men. Do thou, therefore, 
persuade the multitude not to be deceived con- 
cerning Jesus, for the whole people and all men 
give heed to thee. Stand, therefore, on the 
pinnacle of the Temple, that thou mayest be 
visible from above, and that all thy words may 
be well heard by all the people, for on account 
of the passover all the tribes, with the Gentiles 
also, have come together.’ The aforesaid 
scribes and Pharisees, therefore, placed James 
on the pinnacle of the Temple, and cried to him 
and said: ‘O Just one, to whom we all ought 
to give heed, inasmuch as the people is gone 
astray after Jesus who is crucified, tell us what 
And he answered witha 
loud voice, ‘ Why ask ye me concerning Jesus, 
the Son of Man? He sits in heaven on the 
right hand of the Mighty Power, and he isalso 
about to come in the clouds of heaven.’ And 
many being convinced and glorifying Jesus on 
the testimony of James, and saying, ‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David’; then, again, the same 
scribes and Pharisees said amongst themselves, 
‘We have done ill in furnishing so great a testi- 
mony to Jesus, let us go and cast him down, 
that they may be struck with fear, and so not 
believe on him.’ And they cried, saying, ‘Oh! 
oh ! the Just one, too, has gone astray.’ And 
they fulfilled the prophecy written in Isaiah, 
‘Let us take away the Just one, for he is trou- - 
blesome to us, therefore shall they eat the fruit 
of their deeds.’ They went up then and threw 
down the Just one, and said, ‘Let us stone 
James, the Just,’ and. they began to stone him. 
For he had not been killed by the fall, but 
turning round knelt and said, ‘I beseech 
thee, Lord God, and Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ But whilst they 
were thus stoning him, one of the priests of 
the sons of Rechab, the sons of Rechabim, who 
are mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah, cried, 
‘Stop, what do ye? The Just one prays for 
you!’ and one of them, one of the fullers, 
took the club with which he used to press the 
clothes, and struck it on the head of the Just 
one. And so he bore witness, and they buried 
him on the place by the Temple, and the pillar 
still remains on the spot of the Temple. He has 
been a true witness both to Jews and Gentiles 
that Jesus is the Christ. And immediately »— 


JUDAISM IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


that is, only a few years later — ‘‘ Vespasian 
besieged them.’’! 

Significant words! They mark’ the climax 
of guilt and the end of forbearance. The ven- 
erable chronicler evidently sees a connection 
between the martyrdom of James and the suc- 
cess of the Roman arms. Jerusalem in destroy- 
ing the Just one had finally adjudged itself 
unworthy of eternal life, and had disclosed its 
utter disqualification to serve God and human- 
ity; and, therefore, as the past mission was 
ended, and the new one it could not discharge, 
while presumptuously determined to prevent 
others from assuming its glorious responsibili- 
ties, the city was abandoned to its enemies. 

The bondage of Jerusalem meant the emanci- 
pation of Christianity. As the walls, palaces, 
and Temple of the former succumbed to the 
flame, the spiritual magnitude, and especially 
the universality, of the latter stood out in the 
light. As thé material crumbled into ashes, 
the immaterial became more clear and radiant. 
Up to this time the shadow of Judaism had 
rested on the Church. The period covered by 
the Acts of the Apostles makes very plain that 
the followers of Christ had not entirely broken 
with Mosaism, and that some of them consid- 
ered the new economy only as a school or sect 
of the new. Believers do not forswear their cir- 
cumcision, and it becomes a question whether 
Gentile converts ought not to be circumcised 
as well as baptized. Saint James, though he 
was in favor of liberty for the Gentile converts, 
was himselfa strict observer of Temple rites and 
services to the close of his life. But the true 
breadth and scope of Christianity was from 
the first apprehended and openly proclaimed 
by Saint Paul. Saint Peter was not as radical 
as his brother apostle on this point, while Saint 
James was more conservative than Saint Peter. 

In the epistles we have frequent references 
to Judaizing teachers. They were intent on 
imposing a yoke on the brethren of other na- 
tionalities. Moreover, from the use of the 
synagogues in the earlier stages of Christian 
dissemination, and from the observance of 
vows, even by Saint Paul himself, I am led to 
the conclusion that up to the destruction of 
Jerusalem churches were not distinctively out- 
side organizations, but were rather commu- 
nities, with their own peculiar spiritual life, 
beliefs, and practices, within the pale of Juda- 
ism. The relation between them may, perhaps, 
be sufficiently illustrated by a brief reference 
to the Lollards, the Quietists, and the Wesleyan 
Holy Club. These bodies existed originally as 
groups or associations inside the ecclesiastical 
fellowship to which they respectively belonged. 
The Lollards at the first never contemplated 
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severance from the Church of Rome, nor the 
Holy Club from the Church of England. While 
Ido not clainy that the analogy is perfect, yet 
it affords a proximate idea of the position of 
primitive churches in relation to Judaism. 
They had not repudiated all connection with 
the old faith; they sought self-development 
rather within than without the Jewish fold, 
and were more or less conscious of restrictions 
and hindrances consequent on an influence from 
which they hardly knew how to deliver them- 
selves. : What would have been the issue had 
Jerusalem and the Temple been preserved can 
only be conjectured; but the result of their 
ruin was almost immediately apparent. The 
churches emerged from the shadow of legalism, 
and from the narrowing power of local circum- 
stances and local traditions. As the fires of 
sacrifice were extinguished, as there were no 
longer holy places or holy houses, as the priest- 
hood was annihilated by death, and as the . 
chosen race was evidently cast off, at least for 
the time being, and its privileges annulled, the 
logic of history confirmed what our Savior had 
taught: ‘‘The hour cometh, and now is when 
the true worshipers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him.’’! Affiliation with the syna- 
gogue now necessarily ceased. The Pagan 
world began to perceive that Christianity was 
not a sect of an old cult, but a new religion 
altogether, while Christianity itself began to 
comprehend more fully the universality of its 
spirit, its ideas and mission. This was a tre- 
mendous gain. The Church as a whole gained 
in moral grandeur, and, disengaged from en- 
tangling alliances, was free to enter on her 
career of expansion and conquest. 

It may be of interest to the reader to know 
what became of the Church planted in Jerusa- 
lem. Eusebius chronicles the marvel ‘‘of a 
certain oracle given to her leaders by revela- 
tion,’’? whereby they were warned to escape, as 
Lot from Sodom, from the guilty and wretched 
city. How Christ’s followers were able to effect 
their deliverance is one of the secrets of history. 
Unquestionably they fled across the Jordan to 
the little Perean town of Pella. An opportunity 
for flight may have occurred during the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, when Vespasian withdrew to 
watch his opponents from Alexandria. But, 
whatever the occasion, the disciples abandoned 
the spot stained with the blood of their Lord 
and his faithful witnesses. In their quiet re- 
treat they continued unmolested; and when 
Hadrian reared his Alia Capitolina their suc- 
cessors were permitted to return, which would 
not have been allowed had they not renounced 
everything of a Jewish character. 
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In 137 A. D. this returned Church in Capito- 
lina elected as its chief pastor one Marctis, by 
race and training an uncircumcised Gentile. 
But creeds die hard. While Christianity as a 
whole had emancipated itself from the tram- 
mels of the synagogue, and the Jerusalem 
Church had so enlarged and liberalized itself 
as to be admitted to a community where no 
Jew was tolerated, still here and there the 
germs and bacteria of Judaism yet survived. 
There had evidently been a division among 
those who made up the company that mi- 
grated to Pella. We have seen that some re- 
turned to Hadrian’s city, built on the site of 
ancient Jerusalem, but a handful remained hbe- 
hind. These dissidents were called ‘‘ Kbion- 
ites,” a name probably suggestive of poverty 
and not ofa leader. They regarded Jesus as a 
man only, magnified asceticism, and held, as 
far as possible, to the Mosaic law. They were 
intensely Jewish in their antipathies, in their 
practices and expectations. Other centers of 
activity were similarly infected. Whereunto 
these living microbes of a dead faith may grow 
it is not for the writer of these pages to predict. 
. That they contain the potencies and form of 
evils that may befall the Christian system can 
hardly be denied. Strange will it be if the 
Church shall again restore the authority of 
legalism, and shall come once more in bond- 
age to ceremonialism and priestcraft. That it 
may be so is manifestly probable, these germs 
existing, and if subsequent history show these 
forebodings to have been fulfilled, the student 
of its thrilling pages need not be surprised. 

At this point we part from the Jewish race. 
Throughout this volume the career of the elect 
people, the calling of Israel, the Captivity, the 
deliverance, the mission, the failures, and the 
triumphs of the chosen nation, have been the 
most prominent of themes. 

But now these children of Abraham sink into 
obscurity. They are no longer foremost. The 
scepter has passed from their hands. They are 
still in the world, but when compared with 
what they have been, henceforth they are as 
though they were not. We shall not meet 
them again in the course of this history. Their 
way and ours lie in different directions. But 
before we lose sight of them ought we not to 
recognize in some degree what they have been 
to the world, and what they have accomplished 
for its enlightenment and progress? It is 
hardly fair to overlook the grandeur of this 
race and the greatness of its works. Ifthe sun 
did go down in blood, nevertheless it was a 
sun, and at its meridian clothed hill and vale 
with light. Let us turn from the sunset to 
the shining, from the gloomy scene of disaster 
and guilt to the brightness of holy achieve- 
ments. What does mankind owe to the Jew — 





' DEBT OF THE WORLD TO THE JEW. 


to the Jew under God, but ‘nevertheless to the 
Jew? ; 

To him the ages are indebted for a literature 
unsurpassed in the loftiness of its ideals, the 
purity of its ethics, and the depth and beauty 
of its spirituality. If other collections of writ- 
ings may fairly rank with it on the score of in- 
tellectual brilliancy, still none can compare 
with it in moral and religious power. It 
stands by itself, unique, alone, supreme. To 
the Jew belongs the honor of having given a 
volume, which, out of all the triumphs of de- 
vout genius, has been selected as the Bible of 
humanity. The wisest men turn to its pages 
for instruction, the weakest for strength, the 


poorest for affluence, the saddest for comfort. , 


Its heroes have thrilled the heart of the suffer- 
ing and oppressed with courageous resolve to 
resist usurpation, and have reproduced them- 
selves in Huguenot, Coyenanter, and Puritan. 
Its psalms and prayers have voiced the reli- 
gious feelings and aspirations of uncounted 
generations, and thus far the soul has found 
no sublimer speech in which to articulate its 
adoration and dependence. And its prom- 
ises of a coming age of universal felicity, when 
children shall play in safety and not work in 


agony in the streets of the city, and when all. 


men shall know the Lord, and be like the 
Lord, have gladdened, and cheered, and in- 
spired the toiling masses patiently to endure 
and hopefully to wait. Such in part is the rich 
heritage the Jew has transmitted to posterity. 

This, however, is not all. We learn from his 
own literature, and from the concurrent testi- 
mony of history, that to him may be traced 
the rise and establishment of monotheism, the 
union of morality with religion, the preserya- 
tion and exaltation of the family, the origin of 
kindly interest in the welfare of the slave and 
the stranger, and the beginning of that move- 
ment by which God came to be recognized as 
the Creator of the State, and not, as in Pagan 
creeds, the State regarded as the creator of 
God. These conceptions embodied in doc- 
trines and institutions, and wrought into prac- 
tical forms in the struggle and development of 
national life, have been of value incalculable to 
the leading peoples of earth. They have led 
to a very general and generous recognition of 
human brotherhood, to a wide-spread and in- 
telligent appreciation of the sanctity of the 
home, to the growth of an immense number of 
philanthropies, and to an ever-deepening con- 
viction that righteousness is the grandest foun- 
dation and the surest defense of the common- 
wealth. If religious feeling, domestic purity 
and felicity, neighborly kindness, national se- 
curity, and sagacious government are of any 
value to the world, then, till the end of time, 
must mankind continue debtor to the Jew. 


a 


PARENTAGE AND EARLY LIFE OF JOHN. 


And though, “the beauty of Israel is slain 
upon the high places,’’ and ‘‘the mighty are 
fallen,’ and though “on the mountains of Gil- 
boa there be neither dew, nor rain, nor the of- 
fering of fields,’’ still, ‘‘O Jerusalem, if we 
forget thee, well may our right hand forget its 
cunning,’ and if we remember not what thou 
hast been to all kindreds and tribes, well may 
“our tongue cleave to the roof of our mouth’?! 

As we close the pages of a history that has 
filled the earth with its echoes, and render our 
tribute of gratitude to the poets and prophets, 
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its saints and its sages, let us likewise be thank- 
ful that the calamities which overwhelmed the 
famous city did not deprive us of her contribu- 
tions to human progress, and that they turned 
out in the end to be blessings to the world at 
large. For the first Jerusalem which, with all 
its glory yet ‘‘ gendered to bondage,’’ had to 
be effaced and obliterated that the second Jeru- 
salem, the Church of Christ, ‘‘ which is from 
above, and is free and the mother of us all,”’ 
mightrbe enlarged and become as well the true 
Temple, both of God and humanity. 


\ 


CHAPTER - III. 
THE APOSTLE OF LOVE. 


EHOLD thy mother!’’ Such were the 
last words addressed by the dying Christ 
to his cousin and disciple, John. He had 

just contemplated with filial tenderness the 
maternal grief of Mary, and in this way drew 
attention to her defenseless position, and to 
her need of a protector. Before this, evidently, 
Joseph, her husband, had been gathered to his 
fathers. She was distressed and lonely. Some 
bond of union may have been broken between 
her and her other children. The nature of her 
son James the Just, may have been too stern 
and cold to have responded adequately to her 
sorrows. Alas! that it should be. so, that 
parents and their offspring should sometimes 
be farther apart in aims, tastes, and sympathies 
than those of different lineage and estate. But 
so itis. Often the most enduring friendships 
are found outside the family circle. 

What causes operated to produce dissensions 
or alienations in the domestic relations of 
Mary’s household cannot now be ascertained, 
but if the tradition is to be credited which 
dates the conversion of James to the period of 
the Resurrection, the reason for apparent sepa- 
ration in feeling can easily be surmised. Up 
to the occurrence of that stupendous miracle, 
with all of his appreciation of his brother’s 
blamelessness, he was not prepared to acknowl- 
edge him as the Messiah. He would naturally 
conclude that his mother’s subscription to the 
assumptions of Jesus grew out of her partiality 
for her son. But, with all of a man’s pride, 
he doubtless judged himself incapable of self- 
deception; and from this difference of view 
there might readily follow coolness and dis- 
trust. All this, however, is pure conjecture. 
We know nothing of the real facts, we only 
suspect. One thing, and one thing only, is 
absolutely certain. It is that, for some good 
and sufficient reason, our Lord regarded John 
as the person best qualified and entitled to have 
charge of his widowed mother. This is‘cer- 











tainly a noble tribute to the eminent worth of 
the ‘‘beloved disciple.’’ The sacredness and 
dignity of the trust gives some idea of the 
Master’s estimate of the man. 

The narrative to which we have referred? 
states that John took her to his home. His 
home was in Jerusalem, and there he watched 
over her, and there she quietly fell asleep in 
her son, Jesus, as Jesus, her son, in his infancy 
had often fallen asleep in her arms. Of her 
last days we have no reliable information. 
Providence has veiled in obscurity the closing 
scenes of her life, and merely the legend has 
descended to us that she died quietly and was 
buried near to Gethsemane. But, though we 
know so little of Mary’s declining years, we 
are not left in doubt regarding the career of 
her protector, in whom we cannot fail to feel 
a high degree of interest on account of the 
exceptional confidence our Lord reposed in 
him. 

He who was the youngest of the apostles, 
and who was destined to be the oldest and the 
last, was the son of Zebedee and Salome. His 
mother was sister to Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and she was evidently devoted to her nephew, 
as after his death she was one who brought 
precious spices to the sepulcher. Zebedee, 
while belonging to the fisherman class from 
which our Lord chose several of his immediate 
followers, unlike others engaged in his haz- 
ardous calling, was not in impoverished cir- 
cumstances. He owned his boats and nets, 
employed helpers, and his son was possessed of 
property in Jerusalem. It has been suggested 
that the residence of John in the capital was 
due to the business carried on by the family. 
In the city was the chief market for the goods 
the toilers of the sea had to sell, and probably 
John acted as the agent. This is not at all un- 
likely, and being assumed, it explains, in part 
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at least, his prompt attention to the preach- 
ing of the Baptist. What more certain than 
that he would be among the first to learn of 
the excitement and enthusiasm caused by the 
appearance and doctrine of the Harbinger? 
The ministry of such a man would inevitably 
be the talk of the streets, and would appeal 
intensely to the religious portion of the com- 
munity. Among the crowds that thronged the 
neighborhood of the Jordan it is, therefore, 
not surprising if the youthful John mingled 
and listened with teachable spirit to the thrill- 
ing message. Nor is the common view un- 
worthy of credence that he became one of the 
earliest disciples who received baptism at the 
hands of the new Elijah. At least, we find 
him on the banks of the Jordan when Jesus 
came to ‘fulfill all righteousness.’’ He heard 
the great prophet hail his cousin as ‘‘the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.’ Hence, it is only reasonable to. sup- 
pose that he had already taken sides with those 
who professed to believe that ‘‘the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand.’? Not until later, how- 
ever, was he called to the apostolic function. 
Doubtless he had been meditating on what he 
had seen and heard in the Jordanic region, and 
had pondered deeply every incident in the life 
of Jesus which he could recall, and had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that he must, indeed, 
be the promised Messiah. He was, therefore, 
prepared to answer intelligently the summons 
to leave fishing boat, and net, and all earthly 
interests that he might follow the Blessed One. 
There was no hesitancy in his manner when 
the call came to him, and his whole career was 
marked by a serene confidence in his cousin, 
interrupted only for a moment on that terrible 
night when.the powers of darkness seemed to 
triumph. But though he was prompt to ac- 
cept a scholarship in the apostolic college, and 
though from the first he was one of the more 
favored circle, he was not as prominently active 
as Peter and James were during the Savior’s 
earthly ministry. It may have been the result 
of his youth, or the outcome of a sensitive and 
shrinking nature; but, whatever the explana- 
tion, he was evidently retiring, and not until 
after the martyrdom of Saint Paul and Saint 
James did he stand out in bold relief, the chief 
figure and the great leader of the Christian 
Church. 

Before the exodus of the disciples from Jeru- 
salem to Pella, John had evidently departed 
from the country of his fathers. He could 


hardly have failed to discern the approaching , 


calamities that were to obliterate Judaism; and, 
being the last of the apostles, he may have 
desired to give what remained to him of life 
where his authority and his influence would ac- 
complish the most for the future of Christian- 





MAGNIFICENCE AND VICES OF EPHESUS. 


ity. Paul was dead; James, the brother of John, 
had been murdered by Herod; James, his 
cousin, had been stoned to death or brutally 
mangled; Peter, likewise his old associate, was 
no more; a new generation had appeared, and 
controversial questions had arisen that de- 
manded attention; and, with little surviving to 
attach him to his old home, the apostle, now 
past the meridian of life, withdrew to a com- 
munity where the larger issues of the hour, 
on the decision of which depended in no small 
degree the religious development of coming 
years, might be met and intelligently settled. 
He removed to Ephesus, the metropolis of 
Asia, and his intimacy with that city continued 
to the close of his career. 

But little now remains of all the pride and 
glory of that ancient mistress of the East, born, 
according to Justin, of the Amazons. A few 
ruins, near a Turkish village called Aiasaluck, 
encircled by imposing hills covered with lux- 


“uriant vegetation, and leading to a malaria- 


breeding marsh that was once a famous port 
for shipping, alone mark the spot where in 
John’s time stood a magnificent emporium of 
trade, and a great center of human activity 
and ambition. Likewise has disappeared what 
was formerly the chief feature of the city —the 
Temple of Diana. This immense structure had 
taken over two centuries to rear, and marble, 
precious woods, and enormous masses of gold 
had been generously used in its elaborate orna- 
mentation. Its bas reliefs were executed by 
Seopas, and its altar by Praxiteles. The wor- 
ship of Diana, or Artemis (now spelt Anaitis), 
was introduced into the peninsula of Asia 
Minor by Cyrus. The goddess was the Asiatic 
representative of fruitfulness, and was regarded 
as the protectress of the municipality that hon- 
ored her. It was claimed that her image had 
fallen from heaven. She was crowned with a 
mural coronet to represent her defense of cities; 
her body was covered with a breastplate on 
which were the signs of the zodiac, denoting 
her care of the seasons; over her girdle ap- 
peared a multitude of breasts, symbolizing her 
as the source of nourishment; and the other 
portions of her form were decorated with skins 
of various animals, to show that she watched 
over the interests of all creatures. The adora- 
tion wherewith she was honored was a degrad- 
ing ‘mixture of heathen rites and social dissi- 
pations. Drawn together by the commerdial 
importance of Ephesus, even more than by its 
religious cult, Greeks and Asiatics, with no in- 
considerable colony of Jews, had settled there 
and imparted to the community a cosmopoli- 
tan and bizarre-like character. Every shade of 
opinion and all kinds of subtle speculations. 
and somber superstitions were represented by 
the strange, motley population. The morality 
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ATTITUDE OF JOHN TOWARD EARLY HERESIES. 


of the people was extremely low, one of their 
own choice philosophers, Heraclitus by name, 
teaching that it was allowable for truth to em- 
ploy falsehood in the interest of its own vindi- 
cation. Some idea of the turbulent temper of 
the inhabitants is furnished by Paul’s ministry 
to Ephesus, and the tumult provoked by the 
inroads of the Gospel. The letter addressed 
to the Ephesian Christians discloses to view 
some of the vices which imperiled the purity 
and consistency of those who had avowed them- 
selves to be the Lord’s. And John’s messages 
to the Seven Churclies of Asia throws consider- 
able light on the actual state of Christianity in 
the important district of which Ephesus may 
be regarded as the influential center. Smyrna 
held fast to the doctrine of the cross, and be- 
lievers there ‘were divinely prospered. Per- 
gamos, capital of a small province, was in the 
main faithful to the truth, but was troubled by 
some members who had gone over to the Nico- 
laitans, an ancient Antinomian sect. But, 
though disturbed by heresy, the Church had 
been honored by one faithful martyr, Antipas, 
who probably had fallen a witness to Nero’s 
sanguinary madness. Thyatira had been led 
away from its steadfastness by the errors of 
some female, who is described as Jezebel, who 
claimed to be a prophetess and had encouraged 
lewdness and idolatry. Sardis, the chief city 
of the ancient kingdom of Lydia, while pre- 
serving the outward forms of Christianity, was 
already gone over to unreality and sham, and 
was possessed only of a few names uncorrupted 
by the general defection. Philadelphia was in 
a much better condition, only she was not free 
from the Judaizing perverters; while poor Lao- 
dicea had yielded to the enervating influences 
of worldliness, and was neither cold nor hot. 
From the condition of these churches round 
about Ephesus we may form a proximately fair 
conception of the peculiarities, good and bad, 
of Christianity as John found it in that city 
’ when he first began to make it his abode. 
Oriental thought, as well as oriental habits 
and Alexandrian speculations, had not only 
domesticated themselves in Ephesus, but had 
tainted the opinions and conduct of believers. 
‘“‘The ravening wolves,’ foreseen by Saint 
Paul, had entered into the sheepfold. Mis- 
guided, not to say wicked, men had prosti- 
tuted the words of the Gospel, and had hidden 
heresy by clothing it with a Christian nomen- 
clature —a trick not disdained by some modern 
teachers, who employ orthodox terminology 
when they are inculeating errors long since 
condemned. One name stands out conspic- 
uously in John’s time as representative of this 
pernicious tendency. It is that of Cerinthus. 
This man was a Jewish Christian, and, if not a 
Gnostic himself, was one of the first to dissemi- 
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nate views that contained more, even, than the 
germ of Gnosticism. He believed in making a 
distinction between God and the Demiurgus, 
the latter being in his judgment the actual 
creator of all things. His sympathies were 
likewise with that Docetism which proclaimed 
a phantasmagorial gospel, teaching that Jesus 
was a mere man, on whom the ‘ Christ’’ de- 
scended when he was baptized, and departed 
from him when he was nailed to the cross. 
This unwarranted conception may be regarded 
as the first step in the historical development 
of the mythical theory of evangelistic stories, 
which attained its final form in the work of 
Strauss, and which has been the source of no 
small amount of perplexity and alarm to the 
friends of truth. John evidently perceived the 
bearing of such speculations, and resolutely 
antagonized them. Tradition declares that he 
felt so keenly on the subject that he hastened 
away from the door of a public bath he was 
about to enter when he heard that Cerinthus 
was within, exclaiming: ‘Let us fly, that the 
thermze fall not on our heads, since the enemy 
of truth is therein.’’ 

But it is not necessary to depict the apostle 
in these colors of superstition that his hostility 
to current heresies may be accentuated. The 
best evidence of his attitude toward the errors 
and errorists of his age is furnished by the 
Fourth Gospel, by the epistles which bear his 
name, and by the mystical Apocalypse, from 
which sources we may likewise gather an idea 
of the motives that governed him, of the mis- 
sion he sought»to fulfill, and of the method he 
employed. In the famous Muratorian fragment 
we have an account of the origin of the first 
of these documents. The elders and bishops 
are said to have approached Saint John, and 
urged him to present his testimony in writing. 
Their argument may have been substantially 
as set forth by Robert Browning in the words: 

“There is left on earth 
No one alive who knew (consider this),— 
Saw with his eyes and handled with his hands 


That which was from the first, the Wordof Life; 
How will it be when none more saith, ‘Isaw’?” 


But, whatever the line of persuasion, the apos- 
tle consented, He and his companions fasted, 
and afterward when saturated with inspired 
truth he penned the sublime preface: ‘In the 
beginning was the Word.’’ His other writings 
were called forth by various circumstances, all 
of them designed to counteract corruption in 
doctrine and deed, the Apocalypse being possi- 
bly the result of personal contact with the hor- 
rors of the Neronian persecution, and put into 
shape when he was made a companion in tribu- 
lation for the Word of God ‘‘in the isle which 
is called Patmos.”’ 

The date of this exile has been the subject of 
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heated controversy. Epiphanius places it in 
the time of Claudius, while Theophylact, and 
several modern writers of eminence, assign it 
to the reign of Nero. But Irenzeus, Jerome, 
Sulpicius Severus, Orosius,.and conservative 
critics of our own day, like Dean Alford, and 
historians like Professor Ramsay, believe that 
the banishment occurred in the days of Domi- 
tian, who ascended the throne 81 A.D. During 
the wise administration of Vespasian, and after- 
ward of his son, Titus, the churches had com- 
parative rest from oppressive surveillance; but 
when Domitian grasped the reins of power per- 
secution broke forth again. He was the first of 
the emperors to sentence Christians to exile; 
and if we are to interpret John’s own account 
of his being in Patmos as it seems to read, it 
strengthens the inference that it was under his 
sway that the apostle was condemned to the 
solitude of the island in the Aigean Sea. After 
comparing notes with leading scholars, and 
weighing all the available evidence for and 
against, I can no more believe that John wrote 
the Apocalypse in the reign of Nero than I can 
credit the suggestion of some critics that it was 
penned by an Ephesian Presbyter named John, 
who, from all I can gather, is a fictitious per- 
sonage invented for a purpose. No; it was pre- 
pared subsequent to the accession of the brutal 
and craven-spirited Domitian, whose career was 
rendered peculiarly infamous by the dominancy 
of his wife, Domitia, who has been described as 
his evil genius personified. The spot to which 
Saint John was banished, and where this sacred 
book was written, is known as one of the 
Sporades, and is a rugged mass of rock some 
eighteen miles in circumference, with savage 
promontories, and totally inadequate to support 
a large population. It served only as a stop- 
ping place for vessels, and is rarely alluded to 
in ancient literature. Pliny and Strabo refer to 
it; but it was altogether too sterile and too un- 
interesting to attract serious attention. Its ob- 
scurity suddenly ended when the wonderful 
visions of Saint John came to be read by the 
churches. Then the desolate retreat in that 
part of the Agean which is called the Icarian 
Sea was converted into another Sinai, another 
Hermon, and another Mount of Olives as it 
shall be when the feet of the returning Lord 
shall stand there, and since then, and down 
through all the succeeding centuries, when 
meditating on the achievements of Christ’s 
followers, devout souls have loved to recall 
“The precepts sage they wrote to many a land, 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand; 


And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by 
heaven’s command.,”’ 


The sketch we have given of the salient fea- 
tures of John’s career, and the suggestion we 
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THE ISLE OF PATMOS. 


have ventured to make regarding his relation 
to the future of Christianity, prepare us for the 
more important study of his character and mis- 
sion. These two are more closely allied than is 
commonly realized. Men generally do simply 
what they ave. And when ‘‘ what they are”’ 
can be determined, with almost scientific accu- 
racy it can be decided ‘‘ what they will do,”’ 
not in details, Hut in the main course of their 
action. God’s servants are chosen to special 
service, and the nature of the service can in 
some measure be understood from the endue- 
ments and the qualifications of the servants. 
Therefore,’intimacy with the last of the apos- 
tles will prove a useful, if not a necessary, pre- 
liminary to an adequate conception of his par- 
ticular ministry. Perhaps in no better way can 
this intimacy be commenced than by a passage 
from the writings of the eloquent Chrysostom, 
descriptive of the great evangelist: 

“The Son of Thunder, the loved of Christ, 
the pillar of the churches, who leaned on Jesus’ 
bosom, makes his entrance. He plays no 
drama, he covers his head with no mask. Yet 
he wears array of inimitable beauty. For he 
comes having his feet shod with the prepara- 
tion of the eMspel of peace, and his loins girt, 
not with fleece dyed in purple, or bedropped 
with gold, but woven through and through 
with, and composed of, the truth itself. He 
will now appear before us, not dramatically, 
for with him there is no theatrical effect or fic- 
tion, but with his head bared he tells the bare 
truth. All these things he will speak with ab- 
solute accuracy, being the friend of the King 
himself; aye, having the King speaking within 
him, and hearing all things from him which he 
heareth from the Father; as he saith, ‘You 
have I called friends, for all things that I have 
heard from my Father, I have made known 
unto you.’ Wherefore, as if we all at once saw 
one stooping down from yonder heaven, and 
promising to tell us truly of things there, we 
should all flock to listen to him, so let us now 
dispose ourselves. For it is from up there that 
this man speaks down to us. And the fisher- 
man is not carried away by the whirling cur- 
rent of his own exuberant verbosity; but all 
that he utters is with the steadfast accuracy of 
truth, and as if he stood upon a rock he budges 
not. All time is his witness. Seest thou the 
boldness, and the great authority of his words! 
How he utters nothing by way of doubtful con- 
jecture, but all demonstratively, as if passing 
sentence! Very lofty is this apostle, and full of 
dogmas, and he lingers over them more than 
over other things.” ! 

In this picture there is no trace of effeminacy 
and weakness such as Raphael has imparted to 


1 Chrysostom, in “Johann.,’”? Homily MI, Tom. VIIT. 
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the face of the apostle. It is the portrait of 
a man eminently sincere, and scrupulously 
honest. He was no sentimentalist, no vapid 
dreamer, to whom truth and error were of equal 
value, and to whom liberalism was the only 
grace worth cultivating. Evidently he was too 
genuine himself to be charmed by the ideals of 
perfection that have been eulogized by shallow 
souls, in which amiable weakness is identified 
with love and superabundant emotionalism 
with saintliness. John was made of nobler 
stuff; and from various lights thrown on his 
character in the Scriptures we find in him a 
tenderness not incompatible with sternness, 
and a sympathy not inconsistent with uncom- 
promising devotion to justice. Undoubtedly 
he was impressible and sensitive, endued with 
something of the poet’s genius; but endued as 
well with something like the poet’s irascibility 
and intolerance. 

A steady intellectual and spiritual growth is 
observable in this man from the beginning to 
the end of his career. When chosen by Christ 
to the apostolate he was unlettered and un- 
trained. But, though not cultured, he was 
eminently susceptible to culture. His nature 
was plastic and receptive, and yet of a firm and 
sinewy texture, like some species of wood, plia- 
ble to the knife of the carver, and not splinter- 
ing at each stroke after the manner of the 
highly perfumed, but porous, sandalwood. The 
Lord did not call inferior minds to the respon- 
sibilities of leadership in his kingdom. While 
his immediate followers were not educated, 
they were capable of being educated, and were 
not of those unfortunates who are ‘‘ ever learn- 
ing and never come to the knowledge of the 
truth.’? In the Master’s company John made 
remarkable progress. Every now and then he 
betrayed his ignorance of the new spirit that 
had come into the world, revealed his own nar- 
rowuess of horizon, was guilty of forwardness 
and intemperateness, and yet in all of his mis- 
takes disclosed the enthusiasm of the scholar 
. anxious to comprehend the divine science he 
was being taught. When ambition stirred him, 
and the Savior rebuked the apostles for their 
unseemly strife as to who amongst them should 
be greatest, he saw the sweet.significance of 
the lesson imparted, of which the little child 
served as text and theme.! On another occa- 
sion he came to Jesus saying: ‘‘ Master, we saw 
one casting out devils in thy name, and he fol- 
loweth not us; and we forbade him, because he 
followeth not us.’’? Undoubtedly we have here 
zeal for the dignity of his Lord, mixed proba- 
bly with some degree of sectarian exclusive- 
ness. His speech recalls the bigotry, not con- 
fined, unhappily, to any one school of faith, 
which challenges the right of men and women 


1Luke ix, 46-48. 2 Mark ix, 33-40, 
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to do good unless duly authorized in a pre- 
scribed way and by certain officials. This 
spirit was condemned by the great Teacher 
even as he reproached John and his: brother 
James for their desire to bring down consum- 
ing fire on the peasants of En Gannim for their 
churlish inhospitality.!. They pleaded the ex- 
ample of Elijah for what they proposed, and it 
has been quaintly said that it was not surpris- 
ing for these ‘‘Sons of Thunder’ to try to 
‘flash lightning.’? But not in this way was 
the new empire to extend its boundaries. ‘‘ Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For 
the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save.’? Not by violence, not by 
coercion, not even by terror are the children 
of sin to be won from darkness and despair. 
Jesus is slowly revealing the only true method 
to his servants in these events before he names 
it, is working out the definition of a word be- 
fore he communicates it. Nor does the expli- 
cation approach completeness until he answers 
Salome, the mother of James and John, who 
desires for her sons that they be exalted re- 
spectively to the right and left of his kingly 
throne. Again, the solemn ‘‘ Ye know not.’” 
How little we realize our limitations. ‘‘ Are 
ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink 
of, and to be baptized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with?’’ Impetuously the broth- 
ers answer: ‘‘ Weare able.’”’? By and by they 
came to understand more fully that Jesus was 
here referring to his sufferings, and ultimately 
they both realized that only by voluntary self 
surrender and self-sacrifice is it possible to save 
humanity. 

To this new spirit in history, the spirit “ that 
suffers long and is kind,”’ that ‘‘endureth all 
things and hopeth all things,’’ the Christ and 
his followers gave the name ‘‘love.’’? The 
term was not new, but the fullness of meaning 
was. What it signifies in the Christian econ- 
omy had to be acted out before it could be de- 
fined. And as Saint John saw and shared in 
the practical unfolding of what it comprehends, 
he came to be conformed to its image. He as- 
similated its life, breathed its breath, and his 
entire character took on its majesty and grace. 
His writings glow with the light of love, not 
with the idle sentimentality that encourages 
evil by condoning it, but with that noble devo- 
tion described in one of his epistles: ‘‘ Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us: and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.’’* So completely 
was he subjugated by what he believed to be 
the very essence of the Almighty, that he found 
therein his own special calling, and the scope 
of his calling as the last of the apostles. 





1 Luke ix, 54-56. 
31, John ili, 16, 


' 2Matthew Xx; 22, 


SAINT JOHN THE APOSTLE OF LOVE. 


The great leaders of the primitive Church, 
including Saint Paul, while having much in 
common, were not monotonous counterparts of 
each other. Their personalities were not alike, 
and they did not accentuate the same phase 
or aspect of the Christian life. It is not fair 
to say that they antagonized; they rather sup- 
plemented and completed one another. They 
all possessed in some degree what each pos- 
sessed, but no one in the same degree. James 
was eminently authoritative; Peter, aggressive; 
Paul, argumentative; while John was always 
affectionate. Tradition influenced James, im- 
pulse governed Peter, logic impelled Paul; but 
John was dominated by love. Duty seemed 
always to be uppermost in the mind of James; 
faith appeared to be foremost in the thought of 
Paul; zeal evidently with Saint Peter was an 
ideal; but with John love was everything. It 
is not to be inferred that this grace of love was 
indifferent to the other apostles, for they all 
rendered homage to its beauty, and nowhere in 
literature is there a more glowing tribute to its 
worth than is found in Saint Paul’s First Letter 
to the Corinthians. But in their writings, on 
the whole, other themes occupy a much larger 
place than this. With Saint John, however, it 
was different. He regarded love as supremely 
authoritative. To him it was the final argu- 
ment, and the mightiest impulse to service. It 
was to him only another word for duty, even 
for zeal and faith. dove to him was the fulfill- 
ment of the law, the motive to enthusiastic en- 
deayor, and the very spring of faith. All of 
his theology was condensed to the shoreless- 
tiess and fathomlessness of this tiny word, and 
was articulated in the sublime summary: 

“¢ Beloved, let us love another; for love is of 
God; and everyone that loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God. He that loveth not know- 
eth not God; for God is love. In this was man- 
ifested the love of God toward us, because that 
God sent his only begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through him. Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins. Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another. No man hath seen 
God at any time. If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us and his love is perfected in us.’’! 

“He that shuts love out in turn shall be 

Shut out from love, and on his threshold lie 
Howling in utterdarkness. Not for this 
Was common clay made from the common earth, 


Molded by God, and tempered with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man,’’2 


In view, therefore, of Saint John’s character 
and his teachings we are warranted in conclud- 
ing that to him was reserved the sacred task of 
disclosing the place of love in the Christian 


11, John iv, 7-12, 2 Alfred Tennyson. 
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system. ‘To him was given the privilege of 


showing the place of love in theology, in eth- 
ics, and in all the aims and aspirations of the 
Church. Not only did he teach that it compre- 
hends the true doctrine of God, but he also at- 
tributed to it the origin of the atonement; and 
represented it as the very essence of the soul’s 
regenerated life, and as the organizing princi- 
ple of the Christian society. Others had, of 
course, approached this subject before him. 
Various and beautiful are the intimations and 
declarations touching love in the Bible, and 
particularly in apostolic literature. But it 
seems to have been left for the inspired genius 
of Saint John to combine all previous estimates 
of love, to supplement them with even a clear 
discernment of its nature and value, and to ex- 
alt it to its true throne in the economy of the 
universe and redemption. 

All this appears very distinctly in his Gospel 
and other writings; not, however, merely in 
their more stately conceptions, but in their 
gentle and tender pictures of human joys and 
trials. It is our apostle who describes the wed- 
ding in Cana of Galilee, who reveals Jesus in 
familiar converse with the Samaritan woman, — 
who pictures him in the domestic circle of 
Martha and Mary, sympathizing with them in 
sorrow, and who, if the text of the story may 
be credited, portrays him compassionately deal- 
ing with the outcast taken in her sin. There 
is just a touch of love in every scene that he 
paints, and he makes the impression on all 
who thoughtfully follow his narrative that he 
brings religion into intimate relation to the 
commonplace experiences of mankind. From 
his treatment of the theme we gain a wonder- 
fully high idea of the grandeur of religion, 
and, beholding it in contact with the daily 
affairs of men and women, we are compelled 
to form even a loftier idea of humanity itself. 
No one will doubt that the age in which Saint 
John toiled and taught needed this very lesson. 
But it was not then fully comprehended, neither 
was it duly appreciated. The theology of love 
was centuries in advance of the times of the 
Ceesars. Weary, laborious, troublous years had 
to pass before the Church should be educated 
up to its level. She is not quite up to it yet. 
The Fourth Gospel anticipated these later days, 
and foreshadowed the blessed period, apparently 
soon about to dawn, when the religion of love 
should transform society, sanctify its ordinary 


joys and sweeten its every duty. It was the 
latest evangel that imparted to Christianity 
this unique and precious distinction — ‘the 
religion of love’’—the full significance of 


which we are only now beginning to grasp. 
The nineteenth century is just waking up to 
understand the first. It has made a discovery. 
The Christianity long hidden in far-away seas 
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of speculation, and veiled in mists of ancient 
tradition, has once more been brought to light. 
A grander work has been accomplished of late 
than was wrought by Columbus 400 years ago. 
He disclosed a continent to the wondering eyes 
of his contemporaries, but this generation has 
rediscovered a religion whose spirit is neces- 
sary to the peace and joy of every continent 
beneath the watchful stars. Hence, all around 
us are voices sounding sweet with the praises 
of love. 

Now, we hear Monsell saying: ‘‘Love is of 
God; it is a divine gift; do not seek to crush 
it; seek to keep it steadfast; and seek to help 
others by love, and letting their love of you 
draw them upward and closer to God, the 
Fount of all love.” 

So likewise the words of Kingsley ring in 
our soul: ‘‘ How Christ’s death takes away thy 
sins thou wilt never know on earth — perhaps 
not in heaven. But why he died thou canst 
see at the first glance. He died because he was 
Love, Love itself, Love boundless, unchange- 
able; Love which inhabits eternity, and, there- 
fore, could not be burdened or foiled by any sin 
or rebellion of man, but must love man still.’’ 

On this same theme F. W. Robertson also 
delights to dwell, at one time exclaiming: 
“Love is universal. It is interested in all that 
is human, not merely in the concerns of its 
own family, nation, sect, or circle of associa- 
tion. Humanity is the sphere of its opera- 
tion.’”? Christina Rossetti finds in it a plea for 
acceptance at a throne of grace: 

“O thou who seest what I cannot see, 

Thou who didst love us all so long ago, 


O thou who knowest what I must not know, 
Remember all my hope, remember me.” 


Henry Ward Beecher perceives in this hal- 
lowed grace a fullness impossible of complete 
realization in time: ‘‘ Love in this world is like 
a seed taken from the tropics and planted 
where the winter comes too soon; and it can- 
not spread itself in flower clusters and wide- 
twining vines, so that the whole air is full 
of the perfume thereof. But there is to be 
another summer for it yet. Care for the 
root now, and God will care for the top by and 
by.’”? And in harmony with this expectation 
Wordsworth sings: 

“Life is energy of love, 
Divine or human; exercised in pain, 
In strife, in tribulation ; and ordained, 


If so approved and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades and silent rest to endless joy.” 


Thus on every side is love magnified, and 
signs are multiplying, not only in word, but in 
deed as well, that the Synoptic period of Chris- 
tianity is fast passing away, and the Johannean 
era, which thresholds the millennium, is hasten- 
ing apace to fill the earth with its sacred and 
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immortal triumphs. And in this progress we 
read the proof that the last of the apostles was 
indeed consecrated by the Master to the voca- 
tion we have attributed to him in this chapter, 
and concerning which Frederick Maurice wrote 
convincingly in these terms: ‘Christ chose 
the apostles from no partial affection, but as 
witnesses of his truth and love to all mankind, 
and the one who was nearest to him and re- 
ceived most of his love into his heart, was the 
one whom he called to show forth most fully 
the love with which he loved the universe in 
giving himself for it !”’ 

Tradition is rich with memorials of Saint 
John’s closing years on earth. He lived to an 
advanced age, and passed to his reward as the 
first century was being supplanted by the sec- 
ond. From Patmos he returned to the Ionian 
capital, where most. of his literary work was 
performed, and among tender and watchful 
friends quietly and gently, as became the apos- 
tle of love, he ‘fell asleep.’? His tomb at 
Ephesus long remained a sacred spot to the 
pious pilgrims, who spread reports of marvels 
wrought by the dust it treasured, forgetting, 
perhaps, the far more striking and authentic 
wonders accomplished by his living word. 

The stories related of his declining years are 
all more or less suggestive of his character and 
mission. In perfect harmony with what. he 
was and what he taught is the scene between 
him and the bishop regarding the young man 
who had departed from Christian fellowship to 
join a company of brigands. It seems that the 
apostle had specially commended him to the 
pastor’s care, and returning to inquire for the 
youth, and, hearing of his lapse from rectitude, 
he addressed the negligent shepherd in this 
manner: ‘‘ Come, bishop, return me the deposit 
committed to thee by myself and Christ in the 
presence of the Church over which thou pre- 
sidest. I demand the young man, the soul of 
a brother.’? When he was informed of the 
boy’s dangerous and iniquitous course, he fol- 
lowed him to the mountains, penetrated in per- 
son the robber’s camp, and brought back the 
wandering disciple. It is said that when he 
found him his plea was resistless, for he thus 
remonstrated: ‘‘Why dost thou fly, my son, 
from thine unarmed father? Have compassion 
on me; fear not. There is still hope for thee. 
I will pray to Christ for thee. Should it be 
necessary, I will suffer death for thee, as Christ 
did for us. I will give my life for thine.’ No 


“wonder the boy was moved to contrition by 


this impassioned eloquence of love. 

Less heroic, but none the less tender and 
characteristic, is the legend that tells how, 
when unable to preach, and when he could 
scarcely hold forth his arms, he would repeat 
to all who gathered round him: “ Little chil- 
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dren, love one another.’? When one of the 
disciples at length asked: ‘‘ Master, why dost 
thou always say the same things?” he ans- 
wered: ‘Because it is a divine command; and 
if it be obeyed, it is enough;’’ or as another 
version gives it, ‘‘ Because God is love.”’ 

Some persons in the early Church, at a time 
when asceticism was looked on as almost iden- 
tical with sanctity, circulated stories of Saint 
John’s mortifications and fastings which were 
hardly in keeping with some of his teachings. 
But, on the other side, we have an anecdote of 
an interview with a huntsman, which brings 
out the genial temper of God’s aged servant. 
The hunter desired to see tltis venerable apos- 
tle and to converse with him; but to his sur- 
prise and horror he found him amusing himself 
with a tame bird. Observing the expression 
of his visitor’s face, the old man inquired: 
“What is that thing which thou carriest in 
thy hand?’’ ‘‘A bow,”’ replied the sportsman. 
‘““Why, then, is it unstrung?’’ ‘‘ Because,”’ 
answered the youth, ‘‘ were I to keep it always 
strung it would lose its elasticity and become 
useless.’”? ‘‘ Even so, be not affronted at this 
my brief relaxation, which prevents my spirit 
from waxing faint.’? Love understands the 
limitations of our strength, and is the first to 
prescribe such recreations as can bring repose 
and rejuvenescence. The mind little given to 
religious thought, and occupied almost en- 
tirely with worldly vanities, may affect to be 
shocked at the occasional and innocent amuse- 
ments of Christians; but love —love the most 
ardent and divine — perceives the weakness of 
the flesh, and rejoices in the harmless diver- 
sions by which it is met and overcome. 

A curious statement was made by Polycrates, 
who was bishop of Ephesus near the close of 
the second century, regarding the assumption 
of Saint John of the petalon, or plate borne by 
the Jewish high priest on his forehead. The 
same thing, however, is affirmed by Epiphanius 
of Saint James the Just. It is hardly credible 
‘that both of these noble men adorned them- 
selves in this curious manner, and there is ab- 
solutely nothing in the character of Saint John 
to warrant the supposition that he would be- 
tray such a weakness for Judaism in a Gentile 








community, The legend must be discarded. 
It bears on its face the marks of an endeavor to 
obscure the simplicity of Christianity, which 
was only too successful at a later stage of its 
history. But while the story is untrustworthy, 
it at least shows the impression made by Saint 
John on his times. The inscription on the 
priestly mitre, ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord,” his 
contemporaries realized was truly symbolic of 
his character and consecration. They may 
even have associated this inscription with him 
because of his lofty intelligence, worn as it had 
been by the priest on his brow to denote that 
God was to be honored with the head as well 
as with the heart, and as a sign that true holi- 
ness proceeds from enlightenment, and not 
from excited feeling. Thus understood, the 
story is only an additional tribute tolove. For 
love is the key to all that the apostle was, and 
to all that he did. Love quickened and en- 
larged his mind, purified his nature, and con- 
formed him to the image of Christ, and wrote, 
in fact, on his entire personality, if not in 
golden letters on his forehead, ‘‘ Holiness unto 
the Lord.” 

And thus from his life we learn the trans- 
forming power of this divine grace. It can yet 
‘“‘do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask to think.’’ In it centers the hope of the 
world. It is the great painter, rendering each 
inch of common canvas gorgeous in imagery 
worth the ransom of a king. It is the great 
sculptor, breathing on stone and converting it 
into living form of beauty. It is the real mir- 
acle-worker, by whose potency water becomes 
wine, stones become bread, and things most 
worthless are transmuted into gold, and ob- 
jects most hideous into shapes of imperishable 
loveliness. 

“ Love can make us like Saint Peter, 
Love can make us like Saint Paul, 
Love can make us like the blessed 
Bosom Friend of all, 
Great Saint John, though we are small. 
Love which clings, and trusts, and worships, 
Love which rises from a fall, 
Love which teaches glad obedience, 


Labors most of all, 
Love makes great the great and small,’’1 


1 Christina Rossetti. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ADVANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


ULPICIUS SEVERUS, a fourth century 
S writer, quoting from the ‘‘ Histories’’ by 
Tacitus— books now unhappily lost — 
gives an account of a council of war held dur- 
ing the siege of Jerusalem. In the debate it 
was urged that the Temple should be de- 
stroyed; for by that act the religion of the 
Jews and Christians would be effectually extir- 
pated. From this report it is evident that 
officials of the empire did not discriminate be- 
tween the faith of Moses and that of Christ. 
Neumann thinks that this confusion continued 
to the reign of Domitian, 81 A. D. Up to that 
time he holds that the Roman government 
considered the Christians to be merely a sect of 
the Jews. Hence, it compelled them to pay 
the poll-tax levied upon the Hebrew people; 
and he contends that the collection of the tax 
discovered to the authorities, not only their 
numbers, but the fact that they were entirely 
independent of other cults, and were .organ- 
ized into associations of their own, called 
churches. 

Mommsen credits the story regarding the 
council of war, and insists that ‘‘ the Jewish 
insurrection had too clearly brought to light 
the dangers involved in this formation of a na- 
tional religious union on the one hand rigidly 
concentrated, on the other spreading over the 
whole East, and having ramifications even in 
the West.’’! According to this great author- 
ity, Titus and his generals looked on Chris- 
tianity as an extension of Judaism, as only a 
missionary phase of the old system, which, if 
permitted to spread further and to organize 
itself into leagues, might result in general politi- 
cal disturbances similar to the revolt they were 
seeking to suppress at Jerusalem. It was not, 
then, unnatural for these soldiers to suppose 
that if the seat and source of this treasonable 
and anarchical creed were obliterated, all of its 
dependents and offshoots would in a little while 
become extinct. On this theory some among 

‘them advocated the demolition of the Temple; 

and one of this way of thinking may have 
been back of the hand that cast the blazing 
brand into the sacred house. The apprehen- 
sion entertained by these Romans substantiates 
at least this much, that the spiritual movement 
inseparably allied with the name of Christ, 
whatever its specific character, had already 
made itself felt in various localities, and was 
advancing throughout the empire with rapid 
strides. 


1Ramsay, “ Church in the Roman Empire,” chap. xii. 
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And its purpose to continue its march was’ 
accentuated by a word that came into vogue 
early in the second century. I refer to the 
word ‘‘Catholic,’? which first occurs in an 
epistle addressed by Ignatius to believers in 
Smryrna, 112 A. D.—‘* Wheresoever Jesus Christ 
is, there is the universal Church.’’ This lan- 
guage apparently suggests something more 
than mere extension. It carries with it the 
primary idea of a unique distinction; the per- 
petual presence of the blessed Savior. Uni- 
versality lies principally in adaptation to the 
diversified needs of humanity, and to the needs 
of diversified humanity. It is rather spiritual 
than physical; moral and devotional, rather 
than geographical. But in the course of a few 
years the secondary meaning of the term came 
to overshadow, in some degree, its original sig- 
nification. Thus the Church at Smyrna, inthe © 
narrative of Polycarp’s martyrdom (156 A. D.) 
directed to the Philomelium brethren, writes 
of ‘‘the holy and universal Church sojourning 
in every place ’’— laying stress on the territory . 
covered. This tendency becomes more pro- 
nounced in the teachings of Augustine. Hence, 
the protest of Donatus and his followers in op- 
position to the ecclesiastical drift of his times: 
‘Your Catholic Church is a geographical ex- 
pression; it means the union of so many so- 
cieties in so many provinces, or in so many 
nations; our Catholic Church is the union of 
all those who are Christians in deed as well as 
in word: it depends not upon intercommunion, 
but upon the observance of all the divine com- 
mands and sacraments.” 

But, in guarding against this partial inter- 
pretation, we in our day must not be blind to 
the great fact that from the commencement 
our Lord and his apostles contemplated the 
subjugation of mankind to the faith of the 
cross. This is evident from the language of 
the great commission, and from its interpreta- 
tion as recorded in ‘‘ The Acts.’? While the 
universal Church is that body which compre- 
hends the entire or universal truth, it is like- 
wise that body which seeks to impart the 
universal truth to universal humanity. This 
sublime duty is the necessary corollary to her 
sublime character. So she understood it, and 
from the outpouring of the Spirit on the Day 
of Pentecost she sent forth her missionary evan- 
gelists to preach the Gospel; and this, the 
earliest advance of Christianity, forms one of 
the most notable chapters in the history of 
mankind, 


EARLY TRIUMPHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The new religion unquestionably spread with 
wonderful rapidity, especially during the clos- 
ing part of the first century. In Asia Minor 
it speedily acquired immeasurable influence. 
Phrygia and the vast plains of Axylum soon 
acknowledged its power. ‘‘It existed among 
a placid peasantry on the gray slopes of the 
Batanean hills, in villages which were always 
scattered, and which, as the great highways 
of Roman commerce, gradually decayed into 
silent death. It existed in the thriving munici- 
palities of Gaul, where rhetoric and philosophy 
flourished, where the civil law was studied and 
practiced by skilled jurists, and where the 
elaborate framework of the municipal institu- 
tions of the empire was strong enough to with- 
stand the tempest of Teutonic invasion. It 
existed in the rude septs of Ireland, where 
Roman organization was practically unknown. 
It existed also in the busy commercial centers 
of Africa, where the competition of life was 
keen and the sense of individuality strong.’ 
The letters of Pliny to Trajan show that before 
112 A. D. it had swept over his province so vic- 
toriously that the pagan ritual had been inter- 
rupted, and the temples in no small-degree 
forsaken. Business in one department had 
been seriously depressed by the new ideas. 
The sale of fodder for the animals necessary for 
sacrifices on heathen altars had materially de- 
clined; and such a loss was of itself sufficient 
to stir up a Roman proconsul’s zeal in behalf of 
his unbelievable gods. He declared that peo- 
ple of every age, every rank, and also of both 
sexes, had in his province of Bithynia caught 
the contagion of this novel superstition. The 
number of converts was so vast that he could 
not proceed to exterminate the deluded crea- 
tures by slaughter. 

The ‘‘excellent Pliny,’’ therefore, seeks in- 
struction from the most ‘‘noble Trajan.’’? They 
are both polite toward each other in their cor- 
respondence, and plan measures of repression, 

_which, after causing alarm and suffering, fail 
in accomplishing their object. Ignatius tes- 
tifies, while these officials are letter-writing, 
that Christianity is ‘‘ believed in every tongue.”’ 

Scarcely forty years after this Justin Martyr 
states that ‘‘ there is not one single race of men, 
whether barbarians or Greeks, or whatever 
they may be called —nomads, or vagrants, or 
herdsmen living in tents —among whom pray- 
ers and giving of thanks are not offered through 
the Name of the crucified Jesus.”’ So likewise 
Irenzeus (185 A. D.) refers to the Church as 
‘dispersed throughout the whole world, even 
to the ends of the earth’’; and declares that 
‘the path of those who are of the Church cir- 
cumscribes the whole world.’’ Tertullian is 








1 Hatch, “ Organization of Early Christian Churches,” 
Doi 
53 
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eyen more enthusiastic. He inquires of Sca- 
pula: ‘What will you do with so many thou- 
sands of human beings, such multitudes of men 
and women, of every sex, and every age, and 
every rank, when they give themselves up to 
you?”’ In another place he exclaims: ‘‘ Behold 
whole nations emerging from the whirlpool of 
human error to God, the Creator, to God the 
Christ — Christ, who has now taken the whole 
world with the faith of his Gospel.” Then we 
have the famous passage, often quoted: ‘We 
are a people of yesterday, and we have filled 
everything of yours—cities, islands, fortresses, 
towns, councils, your very camps, tribes, com- 


_panies, palace, senate, forum. We have left 


you nothing but your temples. We can count 
your armies, and our numbers in a single prov- 
ince will be greater.’’? This apologist does not 
hesitate to draw attention to the services ren- 
dered by Christian soldiers when the emperor, 
Marcus Aurelius, was at war with the Marco- 
manni (174 A. D.), and acknowledged by Aure- 
lius in a letter to the senate. When imprisoned 
in a defile and suffering for water, Christians in 
the army prayed for deliverance, and according 
to the story a thunderstorm broke over them, 
under cover of which the Marcomanni were 
successfully assailed. These men were after- 
ward named the ‘‘Thundering Legion.”’ But 
it is not likely that attention would have been 
called to them had they been few and unimpor- 
tant. If, however, as Mommsen remarks, 
“the camp and the court were always centers 
of Christianizing influences,’ then the legend 
becomes another witness to the vast multipli- 
cation of converts before the close of the second 
century. And we are not, therefore, surprised 
to hear Origen (250 A. D.) triumphantly inform 
Celsus: ‘‘In all Greece, and in all barbarous 
races within our world, there are tens of thou- 
sands who have left their national laws and 
customary gods for the law of Moses and the 
Word of Jesus Christ; though to adhere to that 
law is to incur the hatred of idolaters, and to 
have embraced that Word is to incur the risk 
of death as well. And considering how, in a 
few years and with no great store of teachers, 
in spite of the attacks which have cost us life 
and property, the preaching of that Word has 
found its way into every part of the world, so 
that Greeks and barbarians, wise and unwise, 
adhere to the religion of Jesus — doubtless it is 
a work greater than any work of man.’ 

These accounts are probably more or less 
rhetorical. As accurate statistics were not pos- 
sible, the writers may have been carried away 
to some extent by their devout imaginations 
and the exigencies of controversy. But Dr. 
Philip Schaff thinks, after making all necessary 
allowances, that there must have been half a 
million of believers in the empire on the close 
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of the first century, and 12,000,000— a tenth of 
the whole population —at the beginning of the 
fourth. This he admits is not the highest esti- 
mate given.! I am inclined to believe it too 
conservative. The millions of graves in the 
Catacombs at Rome, only one of the great bury- 
ing places of the early Christians, and shelter- 
ing the dead of only about 200 years, taken in 
connection with the confident assurances of the 
writers I have quoted, call for a much larger 
figure than Doctor Schaff is disposed to allow. 
But whether 12,000,000 or more, unquestiona-, 
bly Origen is warranted in regarding this ex- 
traordinary increase as ‘‘a work greater than 
any work of man.’’? 

In following this advance of Christianity it 
ought not to be overlooked that Pliny and other 
witnesses concede that ‘‘every rank’? —the 
highest, therefore, as well as the lowest — had 
submitted, in these early days, to the authority 
of Jesus. It isa mistake to suppose that only 
the illiterate, the depraved, the impoverished 
and enslaved, welcomed the Gospel of salvation 
in these crucial times. This is an error that 
ought to be corrected. Paul’s statement con- 
cerning ‘‘the called’’ may be carried just a 
trifle too far. Even he does not say, ‘‘ not any 
wise men after the flesh, not azy mighty, not 


any noble,” but only “not mazy,’’*? which is - 


altogether a very different and a less radical 
statement. : 

Ramsay writes: ‘‘This point is one of pecul- 
jar importance in studying the effect produced 
by the Christian religion on the Roman world.” 
And he adds: ‘‘It spread at first among the 
educated more rapidly than among the un- 
educated; nowhere had it a stronger hold (as 
Momsen observes) than in the household and 
at the court of the emperors. Where Roman 
organization and Greek thought have gone, 
there Paul, by preference, goes.’?4 Kvyen the 
Apostle of the Gentiles does not tarry at the 
centers of illiteracy, but appeals to the culti- 
vated classes of Athens, and to the intelligent 
congregations gathered in the synagogues. 
His missionary journeys prove that he was 
not indifferent to the success of the Gospel 
among the more refined and influential circles 
of society. On reading the closing chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans, the impression is 
received that he and his companions are send- 
ing greetings to individuals of prominence, if 
not of distinction. Erastus, the treasurer of 
Corinth, a man unquestionably of some social 
as well as of official importance, joins him in 
his loving salutations. And the mention of the 
city where he dwelt reminds us that Crispus, 
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the chief ruler of the synagogue there, another 
dignitary, had embraced the Gospel. It is prob- 
able, likewise, that Lucius, Jason, Sosipater, as 
well as Timotheus, belonged to leading families 
in the community where they were born, or 
where they then resided. The apostle, when ad- 
dressing the Philippians, forwards affectionate 
greetings from the saints in Rome, especially, 
or ‘‘chiefly,’? from those of ‘‘ Czesar’s house- 
hold.’’. This expression, ‘‘Domus Cesaris,’’ 
covers every variety of personage employed in 
the emperor’s immediate service, whether high 
or low, weak or powerful. 

It is well known that some individuals of 
servile station in the families of the great were 
educated and influential. That the believers 
mentioned by Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 
were of more than ordinary rank is made eyi- 
dent from the occurrence of their names on 
places of burial devoted to imperial freedmen 
and slaves on the Appian Way. The merit of 
this discovery is due to Bishop Lightfoot, who 
investigated these tributes to the dead, and. 
made out the following names: Amplias, Ur- 
banus, Stachys, Apelles, Tryphzena, Tryphosa, 
Rufus, Hermes, Hermas, Philolegus, Julius, 
etc.! Should it be contended that these per- 
sons may have occupied very lowly positions, | 
still it is significant that so many under the 
very shadow of the throne should have yielded 
to the sovereignty of Christ. Even if they were 
only slaves, who can compute their influence on 
their masters and mistresses ? 

About the year 57 A. D. Pomponia Greecina, 
wife of that Aulus Plautius who was called 
‘*Conqueror of Britain,’? was accused of sym- 
pathy with the “foreign superstition.’? That 
she was a Christian woman is inferred, not 
merely from the vague language of Tacitus,? 
but from a monument to a certain Pomponius 
Greecinus in the ancient crypt of Lucina near 
the Catacomb of Callistus, showing that this 
noble family at an early date had accepted the 
Gospel. Was she converted through the faith- 
ful teaching and example of some enlightened 
servant? A question this, not to be answered 
on this side of the judgment day, but one of 
those inquiries, nevertheless, that open wide 
fields for reflection. To me it is not probable 
that any other kind of domestic but one of 
marked intelligence and of high standing could 
have ever interested a lady of such exalted 
rank as Pomponia in the religion of our Lord, 

Another and a more striking illustration of 
the progress of Christianity during the first 
century among the exclusive and the noble of 
the land, is presented in the sad but triumphant 
history of Flavius Clemens and his wife, Flavia 
Domitilla. They were both cousins to the 
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reigning emperor, Domitian. Flavius had been 
censul, and his children were in the line of 
probable succession to the throne. But when 
the persecution which exiled Saint John to 
Patmos raged in the empire, he and his wife 
were condemned on a charge of atheism or sac- 
rilege. He was put to death. She was ban- 
ished. Acilius Glabrio, another consul, was 
among the sufferers of this trying period; and 
many others, almost as prominent, fell victims 
to the fury of pagan hostility and intolerance, 
Eusebius refers to Domitilla as a Christian, 
and her memory preserved on a monument on 
the Ardeatine Way, confirms his statement. 
Thus, the superstitio nova ac malefica had in- 
fested an entire branch of the Flavian family; 
and after this we are not surprised to hear 


of senators being degraded from their exalted 


rank on account of their loyalty to Christ. 
Rodolfo Lanciani, from personal investigation 
of Roman antiquities, has furnished new and 
interesting proof of this movement of the Gos- 
pel among the leaders of society. He says: ‘‘I 
may also cite the names of several Cornelii, 
Ceecilii, and Ajmilii, the flower of Roman no- 
bility, grouped near the graves of Saint Cz- 
cilia and Pope Cornelius, of Liberalis, a consul 
suffectus, and a martyr, whose remains were 
buried in the Via Salaria; of Jallia Clementina, 
a relative of Jallius Bassus, consul before 161 
A. D.; of- Catia Clementina, daughter or rel- 
ative of Catius, consul 230 A. D., not td speak 
of personages of equestrian rank, whose names 
have been collected by hundreds.’’ He quotes 
also Lampridius, who, when describing the re- 
ligious sentiments of the emperor, Alexander 
Severus (222-235 A. D.), writes in the following 
terms: ‘‘He was determined to raise a temple 
to Christ, and enlisted him among the gods; 
a project attributed also to Hadrian. There 
is no doubt that Hadrian ordered temples to be 
erected in every city to an unknown god, and 
because they have no statue we still call them 
the temples of Hadrian. He is said to have 
prepared them for Christ; but to have been de- 
terred from carrying his plan into execution by 
the consideration that the temples of the old 
gods would become deserted, and the whole 
population turn Christian — ommes christianos 
futuros.”) It is known that Julia Mammea, 
the mother of Severus, was well affected to- 
. ward the Christians; and these instances of 
imperial favor seem to have been prophetic of 
the inevitable triumph of the cross. 

But in addition to these evidences, the high 
level of thought and of literary excellence 
maintained in the ‘‘Apologies’’ of the sec- 
ond century fully corroborates the position 
that Christianity had succeeded in penetrating 
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some of the foremost patrician families. The 
writings of Quadratus, Aristides, Justin Mar- 
tyr, Minucius Felix, Claudius Apollinaris, Ath. 
enagoras, and Theophilus of Antioch, forbid 
the supposition that only ignorant and obscure 
people composed the membership of Christian 
churches. While undoubtedly the large ma- 
jority were poor and of modest stations of life, 
still not a few among them compared in wealth 
and social standing with Nicodemus and Jo- 
seph of Arimathea of Gospel fame. Some of 
them, indeed,’ were so near the throne that 
Ignatius (112 A. D.) feared lest they should 
use their influence to procure for him imperial 
protection and thus rob him of the martyr’s 
crown. Thus, then, while it held good in, 
these formative days, that ‘‘not many rich, not 
many noble were called’? — not many in com- 
parison with the total number of the Lord’s 
followers — nevertheless, the roll of these pros- 
perous, titled, and educated converts was suf- 
ficiently long to relieve Christianity from the 
suspicion of class prejudice, and evermore to 
enhance the difficulty of accounting for its suc- 
cess apart from the direct interposition of the 
Almighty. 

But expansion, as well as extension, is a 
prominent feature of the advance we are study- 
ing. Itis encouraging to learn from Dionysius 
of Alexandria that ‘the house of the emperor 
Valerian (257 A. D.) was full of worshipers, 
and was a very Church of God’’; but, then, we 
are equally interested to know whether Chris- 
tianity itself had evinced any signs of self 
development and progress. Did it, in the 
course of 300 years unfold graces, qualities, 
powers, not distinctly observable at the first, 
as well as infold races and classes not originally 
embraced in its fellowship? Did it grow as 
well as spread? Evidently the Christian army 
overran the enemy’s country; but did it in- 
crease in discipline, efficiency, and soldierly 
virtues in proportion to the territory it con- 
quered? Was its onward movement matched 
by an inward and upward movement? Was it, 
in some degree, pliable and elastic, or was it 
hard and unyielding? Did it become greater, 
as well as larger? These questions, differing 
in phraseology, cover in reality the same line 
of inquiry. Were there internal and structural 
changes in the Christian organization, modifi- 
cations possibly of its essential and native ele- 
ments, just as all changes in the human organ- 
ism from infancy to manhood are only varia- 
tions in the action of its necessary properties 
and forces, keeping pace with its enlargement ? 
The answer of history is in the affirmative. His- 
tory, that deals not with theories, preferences, 
or hypotheses concerning what ought to have 
been, or must have been, but records only what 
has been, is very positive in the testimony it 
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bears to the progressiveness as well as the ag- 
gressiveness of primitive Christianity. The 
marks of this form of advance are not lacking 
in the annals of apostolic activity preserved in 
the New Testament, though Weizsacker! is, 
perhaps, a trifle extravagant in alleging that 
they are found in the fact that our Lord’s fol- 
lowers were at the first merely called ‘‘dis- 
ciples,’ then ‘‘ Christians,’ afterward ‘ breth- 
ren,’’? and finally ‘‘saints.’? But the various 
phases of the period covered by the sacred nar- 
rative have already been sufficiently delineated, 
and it only remains to trace the outworking of 
what appears to have been begun when Paul 
determined ‘‘ to turn unto the Gentiles.”’ 

After passing the meridian of the first cen- 
tury, the Christian community gradually with- 
drew from even seeming affiliation with the 
Jewish synagogue. The synagogue ‘‘was the 
local center of the religious and social life of 
the Jews, as the Temple at Jerusalem was the 
center of their national life. It was aschool as 
well as a church, and thé nursery and guardian 
of all that is peculiar in this peculiar people.’”? 
The name was applied, not exclusively to a 
building, but to an institution as well. And in 
both meanings of the term the synagogue ex- 
isted in nearly all the great cities of the empire, 
and at Alexandria the ethnarch was regarded 
as its head. Naturally enough, the ambassa- 
dors of Christ at the outset of their mission 
sought in these numerous edifices an audience, 
and as long as they were tolerated continued 
there to preach the Gospel of the Son of God. 
Whether they ever held the weekly commemo- 
ration of the Resurrection there is open to 
doubt; and it is not at all likely that they ob- 
served the Lord’s Supper there. But as the 
mode of worship was simple, consisting of 
prayer, song, reading and exposition, and as 
any Hebrew of age could lead in the services 
and address the people, there was no good 
reason why Christians and Christian teachers 
should not join in the exercises and avail them- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded to 
proclaim ‘‘the great salvation.” 

That at this time the followers of our Lord 
formed societies among themselves is manifest 
from the inscriptions of the several Pastoral 
Epistles, and from special directions given re- 
garding the first day of the week and its ob- 
servances. But that they were much more than 
rudimentary organizations does not appear; and 
that they were wholly independent of the influ- 
ence and the protection of the synagogue can- 
not be proved. The ghost of Judaism haunted 
the church fora brief season, even after the fall 
of Jerusalem; and probably the utilization of 
the synagogue was largely responsible for the 
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persistency and insistency of the apparition. 
Moreover, this utilization gave to the early 
Christian communities a semi-legal recognition, 
without which, or some other ground of law- 
ful standing, it would have been exceedingly 
difficult for them to have held any meetings at 
all. But the hour arrived in the latter part of 
the first century when this compromising and 
misleading connection came to an end, and 
churches were seen to be distinct and separate 
from any other existing religious institution. 
Baldwin Brown, referring to the gathering of 
Christ’s followers in the upper chamber after 
the Ascension, writes: “All is simple and do- | 
mestic, yet we have here the beginnings of | 
what became in time the most wide-reaching 
and highly organized of human systems. An 
elaborate hierarchy, a complicated theology, 
were to arise out of the informal conclave and 
the memorial meal, and in like manner out of 
the homely meeting place would be developed 
the costly and beautiful forms of the Christian 
temple.’’! But the first step in this departure 
—a departure not entitled to be regarded as 
always a real advance —required the counte- 
nance, if not the assistance, of some legal pro- _ 
vision. The people of the past were very like 
the people of the present in many respects; but 
in none more than in the tendency to enter into — 
associations for all kinds of purposes. In the 
Roman empire there were trade guilds, dra- 
matic societies, literary and dining clubs, and 
clubs for.almost every conceivable object. The 
rulers of the land were often suspicious of 
these combinations, and sought to repress 
them; but asa general thing they were in the 
long run too strong for the Czesars. ‘ Trajan 
refused to permit an organization of one hun- 
dred and fifty firemen in Nicomedia, or to allow 
a few poor people to impreve their fare by din- 
ing in company, on the express ground that 
such organizations involved political danger.’’? 
For the same reason he doubtless forbade the 
sadalitates of the Christians in Asia Minor. 
“While Rome was a republic, all citizens had 
the right of forming associations at will, but 
as soon as the empire began, it distrusted such 
associations, and Julius restricted them within 
the narrowest limits, for the Roman govern- 
ment now considered the Roman people as a 
danger to be guarded against.’”?? Hence, va- 
rious restraining edicts were issued, especially 
against what were called collegia and sodali- 
tates; but exceptions were made in favor of the 
collegia funeraticia. These were benefit socie- 
ties designed to secure to their members a 
respectable funeral and a proper place of burial. 
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-*These clubs or colleges collected their sub- 
scriptions in a treasure chest, and out of it 
provided for the obsequies of deceased mem- 
bers. Funeral ceremonies did not cease when 
the body or the ashes was laid in the sepulcher. 
It was the custom to celebrate on the occasion 
a feast, and to repeat that feast year by year on 
the birthday of the dead, and on other stated 
days. For the holding of these feasts, as well 
as for other meetings, special buildings were 
erected, named schol@, and when the societies 
received gifts from rich members or patrons, 
the benefaction frequently took the shape of a 
new lodge room, or of a ground for a new 
cemetery, with a building for meetings.’’! 
Under the laws permitting and regulating such 
societies as these, Christian communities were 
organized, and in this way acquired a kind of 
legal status, which, if it was not sufficient to 
guard them always from persecution, at least 
enabled them in times of respite from pro- 
scription to prosecute their work with greater 
efficiency. 

While the churches in reality differed radi- 
cally from the benefit clubs with which they 
were classified, to the ordinary observer they 
were not dissimilar. They had kindred names 
for their officers and for their meetings. In 
both cases their members contributed to or 
received from a common fund, and sometimes 
even shared in a common feast. The Chris- 
tianity of these early communities had its 
esoteric, as well as its exoteric side, and exoter- 
ically Christians were warranted in taking 
advantage of the protection afforded by the 
Roman law. Moreover, their registration as 
collegia funeraticia carried with it the right to 
hold property. This property originally was 
undoubtedly confined to cemeteries and schol@. 
De’ Rossi holds that from the beginning there 
was no hindrance to ownership of land for bur- 
ial. Gallienus, according to Eusebius, did not 
confiscate the Christian burial places. It is 
reported of Alexander Severus that he per- 
mitted a Christian congregation to occupy an 
inviting parcel of ground rather than a tavern- 
keeper. Wise monarch! The edict of Milan 
(313 A. D.) restored to the Church certain pos- 
sessions. This appears to have been the first 
authoritative recognition of her right as a 
Christian body, and not as a mere benefit club, 
to have and to hold various estates. Subse- 
quently (321 A. D.) Constantine permitted her 
to receive bequests for endowments. Of her re- 
sources in the private fortunes of her members 
nothing need be said. She required no stand- 
ing in the courts to enable her to influence the 
wealth of her adherents. This was placed at 
her disposal in one way or another by the 
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terms of the Christian covenant. But it cer- 
tainly added to her independence when, in 
addition to the contributions of the people, 
the title to her meeting houses, basilica, ref- 
uges, schools, and cemeteries could legally be 
vested in herself, or her representatives. Her 
absolute and final séparation from the syna- 
gogue was the real commencement of this 
independence. It likewise contributed to her 
dignity by rendering clearer her true charac- 
ter. And it facilitated her labors and ultimate 
triumph by relieving her from all misleading 
complications and also from misapprehensions 
regarding her message and mission. 

This realization of ecclesiastical autonomy 
brought with it a change to a more compact 
and centralized form of government. As I 
have briefly pointed out, the Churches of 
Christ during the first period of their history 
were not very elaborately or very thoroughly 
organized. They seem to have been democra-, 
cies of the simplest type; all members, whether 
men or women, sharing in the responsibility of 
administration, presided over by officers popu- 
larly chosen, sometimes termed presbuteroz and 
again called episkopoi, elders and overseers. 
But there was hardly any discernible difference 
between them and the class we now describe 
as laymen. Laymen were not hindered from 
preaching; they brought their own gifts to the 
altar and were free to commune there; they 
voted in cases of discipline, sometimes admin- 
istered ordinances, and were admitted to gen- 
eral councils. Tertullian expounds the accepted 
principle that ruled in the direction of Church 


‘affairs, when he says that in an emergency a 


layman may celebrate the eucharist as well as a 
bishop. ‘That which has constituted the dif 
ference between the governing body and the 
ordinary members is the authority of the 
Church ’’; and ‘‘ where three Christians are, 
though they be laymen, there is a church.” 
And Jeroine indicates how the departure from 
the primitive method of governing began. He 
says that on account of divisions and heresies 
it was necessary to elect one of the elders or 
presbyters to preside over the rest; and the 
office tended toward permanency in its pos- 
sessor. Gradually the functions of this office 
multiplied. He who bore it had to receive the 
offerings for the poor, and in times of persecu- 
tion, when the congregation could not meet to 
vote, he had to care for their just distribution; 
and in negotiations with representatives of the 
State he had to act on behalf of the flock. 
With the increase of duties came an increase of 
dignity, which finally led to the idea of an 
authority superior to that vested in ordinary 
presbyters. This arrangement, in its earlier 
stages, was in many respects desirable, and was 
not destructive of the New Testament idea of 
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Church polity. It gave strength and coherence 
to the Christian community, improved its dis- 
cipline, and fitted it to withstand the assaults 
of envenomed antagonists. Later on, however, 
this advance was pushed so far as to become a 
positive retrogression. On this point Professor 
Ramsay has written with so much clearness 
and intelligence in his Mansfield Lectures, that 
I venture once more to quote from his pages: 

‘The first Christians*\,-. . ©. were not 
organized in a strict fashion, but were looser 
communities, in which personal influence 
counted for much and official station for little; 
and that the strict discipline of the Catholic 
Church was gradually framed to counteract the 
disintegrating tendency, in a political and a re- 
ligious view alike, of the provincial character, 
organized the whole Church in a strict hier- 
archy of territorial character, parallel to the 
civil organization, and enabled the Church to 
hold together the Roman empire more firmly 
than the worship of the emperors could ever 
do. Politically the Church was originally a 
protest against the over-centralization and 
against the usurpation by the imperial govern- 
ment of the rights of the individual citizen. 
It ended by being more centralized than the 
empire itself; and the Christian empire de- 
stroyed all the municipal freedom and self-gov- 
ernment that had existed under the earlier 
empire.’?! Very few students will call in 
question the accuracy of this account. The 
process described went forward throughout the 
second and third centuries, and was immensely 
accelerated by the events which marked the 
dawning of the fourth. But the climax was not 
reached even then. Only at a period later than 
this historical survey contemplates can the 
complete workings of this ecclesiastical trans- 
formation be traced, and the Catholic Church 
be seen ‘‘ sitting like a queen upon her throne, 
with her feet upon the neck of kings, and using 
the majority of her sublime consolations, and 
the prestige of her long traditions, and the 
wealth of her splendid charities, to enslave 
rather than to free the world.’ 2 

This movement in the direction of ecclesias- 
tical dictatorship was not permitted to proceed 
without protest. The most vigorous opposition 
to it developed where it was finally to have its 
chief seat, in Rome itself. Not until the mid- 
dle of the second century did episcopacy en- 
throne itself in the capital of the empire, and 
not until the appearance of Victor, called ‘‘ the 
first Latin bishop,’’* did its imperious tenden- 
cies stand distinctly revealed. He acted in a 
high-handed manner in excommunicating the 
Quartodeciman churches, and he assumed a 
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degree of authority that contemporary bishops - 


were unwilling to acknowledge. But among 
those who discerned the drift of things, and 
sought to interpose a check, Hippolytus was 
one of the earliest, and was the most promi- 
nent. He was a voluminous writer and a most 
courageous man. The controversy he waged 
was continued by others after his death in the 
Sardinian mines, to which place he was doomed 


in the consulship of Severus and Quintianus ~ 


(235 A. D.). It was revived and carried on by 
Novatian, who steadfastly opposed the election 
of Cornelius to the episcopate (251 A. D.). This 
eminent presbyter demanded the restoration of 
ancient discipline. He saw that the approxi- 
mation of the Church to the ideas of govern- 
ment then prevailing in the secular world 
opened the way for all forms of abuses. Moral- 
ity, he claimed, had declined. Professors of 
religion, who in times of persecution had 
lapsed, refusing to be confessors, were being 
received back into fellowship; and the real dis- 
tinction between the Church and the world was 
being effaced. Against these crying evils he 
raised his voice. Many sympathized with him, 
and on account of their strict views they were 
named ‘‘Cathari’?—puritans. The opinions 


by the Synod of Antioch (252 A. D.); neverthe- 
less, they were destined to outlive ecclesiastical 
censure. It will hardly be doubted at this late 
day that these dissidents were of great advan- 
tage to ancient Christianity. They served asa 
barrier in the way of a manifest trend toward 
unmitigated worldliness. In them was pre- 
served and perpetuated the apostolic tradition 
regarding the spiritual nature of Christ’s king- 
dom. They were in reality the leaven which, 
after many centuries, should leaven the whole 
lump; and which, after much fermentation, 
should even help to purify the autocratic ec- 
clesiasticism which in its inception they as- 
sailed so determinately. Puritanism had before 
it a long and honorable history subsequent to 
the period of its early struggles; and, however 
extravagant some of its endeavors may seem to 
the reflective mind, its rise in the third century 
was a positive gain to society, conserving as it 
did the true idea of religion, and securing to 
future generations its transmission. I think, 
therefore, I may. be allowed to regard this 
schism as an advance, at a time when the 
onward movement in Church organization was 
being pushed to the extreme of hierarchical 
centralization. 

Notable progress in the intellectual life of 
Christianity is distinctly observable from the 
accession of Hadrian. In the year 124 A. D. 
he issued a rescript to Minucius Fundanus, 
proconsul of Asia, forbidding other than 
strictly legal proceedings in all efforts to sup- 


- 


- they maintained so ardently were condemned . 


° 


press the new and growing heresy. According 
to Melito, orders of a similar character were 
sent to all, or nearly all, of the provinces. This 
pause in the fury of Paganism afforded all par- 
ties an opportunity for calm reflection. Then 
began to appear the apologetic literature, 
which, apart from its evidential value, re- 
vealed to the world the quality of mind that 
upheld the standard of faith. It was seen that 
strong men—men of thought and culture — 
were shaping the destinies of the ostracised 
Church. And this was made equally manifest 
in the more reasonable attitude then being as- 
sumed by its members toward the common- 
wealth. Previous .to the reign of Hadrian, 
Christians, as a rule, objected to personal sery- 
ice in the armies of the State, and declined to 
plead before its tribunals, and refrained from 
seeking its honors and offices. This policy at 
the beginning was doubtless justified by pecul- 
jar circumstances; but its perpetuity would 
have proven disastrous. Happily it was aban- 
doned, although writers like Tertullian and 
Origen continued to uphold it in theory when 
it was no longer practicable, on the ground that 
soldiers and government officials could not 
avoid countenancing heathen rites. The con- 
servatism they advocated was impossible if 
the children of God were to live in society, 
and redeem it from its monstrous curses. Our 
Savior himself had prayed the Father that his 
disciples might be kept from the evil in the 
world, not that they should be taken out of the 
world. When, therefore, in the second century 
his followers discerned the great principle that 
the secular should be regarded as the sphere of 
the spiritual, they had risen to the just inter- 
pretation of his divine thought, and evinced 
a fresh and encouraging degree of intellec- 
tual activity. The importance and dignity of 
this change of front have been admirably set 
forth by the Rey. Dr. Dollinger in these strong 


sentences: : 
“‘ All the incidents of public and social life, 


' both civil and popular, were thoroughly inter- 
penetrated by heathen customs, and colored by 
the prevalent worship; its symbols met the 
Christian at every step, and he was often en- 
tangled in religious acts before he recollected 
himself or could draw back. If he really 
wished to keep pure from all contact with it, 
he had almost to confine himself within the 
four walls of his house. But Christians felt 
that they were the salt of the earth, the city 
set upon a hill, that they must let the light of 
their faith and life shine before the Gentiles, 
and that everyone in his own sphere was called 
upon to care for the enlargement of the 
Church. And this constrained them to mix 
with the heathen, however great the danger 
to their souls in the midst of so many corrup- 
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tions.’”?!_ And in doing this they placed the 
faith they professed in a clearer and truer light 
before men. In this way they vindicated it 
from the suspicion of narrowness and ex- 


‘clusiveness, and from the graver imputation of 


superstition and intolerant ignorance. 

Another sign of intellectual advancement 
appeared in the development and definition of 
doctrine, which engaged the attention of the 
Church more and more from the dawning of 
the second century. Until the completion of 
the New Testament Canon a few years earlier, 
the material for a theological system was not 
available. While oral traditions and. various 
statements in writing were in circulation, there 
needed the stamp of finality on the alleged 
revelation of truth before it could be sifted, 
analyzed, and its specific teachings classified. 
Reference has already been made to the con- 
flict between the Jewish and Gentile types of 
Christianity, whose respective representatives 
are supposed to have been Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul. The legend which relates how 
both of these apostles met their death at Rome, 
where likewise it is assumed they were buried, 
is interpreted by Baur as expressing the finally 
consummated reconciliation of these primitive 
Christian parties. But the fact of their exist- 
ence, however their differences may be min- 
imized, witnesses to the growth of religious 
thought. Indeed, by some scholars even the 
Sermon on the Mount is regarded more as the 
granary where the imperishable seeds of doc- 
trines are stored, than as a wide-spreading har- 
vest field where ultimate forms salute and cheer 
the eye. Of this matchless discourse Baur has 
said: ‘It is the pure feeling of the need of 
salvation, still undeveloped, but containing 
within it the antithesis of sin and grace, and as 
such necessarily involving the reality of salva- 
tion.’’ Following the line of the Master’s in- 
structions, an orderly progress from this point 
is traceable. He is constantly rising to higher 
levels of truth, until he is deterred from fur- 
ther advance by-the limitations of his hearers. 
But even then he gives the promise of another 
Teacher who shall come and carry them yet 
onward in the knowledge and discernment of 
things divine. We see the effects of his gra- 
cious ministry in New Testament literature; 
but they do not cease with its completion. 
The Holy Spirit was to abide forever with the 
Church, if not for the purpose of supernat- 
urally imparting additional revelations, assur- 
edly for the purpose of illuminating what had 
already been disclosed, and that through his 
quickening influence the humaft mind might 
unfold and expand all that had been originally 
communicated by divine inspiration. 


1 ‘First Age of the Church,” p. 377, 
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While it is clear that this work of develop- 
ment was immensely accelerated by the peace 
securéd to the Church through the reputed 
conyersion of Constantine, there are signs of 


its progress in the two preceding centuries.’ 


The definition of the Homoousian dogma at 
the eecumenical council of Nicaea, marks the 
completion of a stage in the history of doctrine. 
But leading up to this culmination we have the 
materialistic realism of Tertullian’s idea of God; 
_ also the transcendentalism of Clement of Alex- 
andria in which nearly all personal distinction 
between Father and Son is swallowed up; then 
the monarchism of Sabellius, so dangerous and 
subtle; and the Christology of Origen, in which 
the two views of unity and difference in the 
Godhead are so emphasized as in reality to 
lead to the struggle between Arianism and 
Athanasianism. Other questions had likewise 
been. suggested during this earlier period of 
intellectual activity. The idealism of Gnosti- 
cism, which, like the fantastic syncretism of 
Philo, sublimated the facts of the Gospels until 
all reality was gone, had to be debated and dis- 
carded. Christianity was converted by this 
school into a theosophy. ‘‘It ceased to be a 
doctrine and became a Platonic poem. It 
ceased to be a rule of life and became a sys- 
tem of the universe.’? On the other hand, 
Montanism had to be checked also, as it 
swung to the opposite extreme of literalism, 
advocating rigorous penitential mortifications, 
wild ecstatic prophetic states, and an intense 
chiliastic belief, which in the nature of things 
arrested everything like historical develop- 
ment. In suppressing these and kindred er- 
rors, in fixing observances. such as Easter, and 
in perfecting discipline, formularies of doctrine 
began to take shape. Perhaps the very earliest 
approach to a creed form we have in the words 
of Irenzeus in his polemic against ‘‘ Heresies,” 
about 180 A.D. He argues that the spiritual 
disciple has ‘‘a complete faith in one God 
Almighty, of whom are all things; and in that 
Son of God, Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom 
are all things, and his dispensations by whicn 
the Son of God became man; also a firm trust 
in the Spirit of God, who hath sent forth the 
dispensations of the Father and the Son, dwell- 
ing with each successive race of men, as the 
Father willed.” 


If the reader would gain a further conception 


of the mental intensity and brilliancy of this 
era, it is only necessary to recall some of the 
leaders of thought and the controversies in 
which they engaged. There was Papias, bishop 
of Hierapolis,,one of the first to advocate a 
millennium after the manner of our modern 
Adventists; and there was Quadratus, who 
dealt with the religion he defended as a moral 
and. philosophical system. Then there arose 





teachers, 
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Basilides at Alexandria, who defended dogmas 
of emanation and dualism. He taught that 
“mind,” the highest Ajon, dwelt in the man 
Jesus from his baptism to conduct the lost from 
Archon’s fateful sway. Agrippa Castor opposed 
him, and much learning and more speculation 
delighted the Christians of the East. There 
appeared also a series of abstruse and mystical 
Valentine, Heracleon, Ptolemzeus, 
and Marcus, who came dangerously near Cab- 
balism and kindred superstitions. Then Tatian 
drew attention to himself as a remarkable rheto- 
rician. He assailed matter as the source of all 
mischief, and put in shape a document, still of 
value, called ‘‘ Diatessaron.’’ Marcion likewise 
erred and became the occasion of rancorous 
discussion. He held that the Pauline element 
was the only true evangelical portion of the 
Christian documents. Other very singular 
opinions he maintained; and he and his follow- 
ers disturbed the mental peace of every reli- 
gious community where they were tolerated. 
Nor should there be overlooked in this survey 
the author of the ‘‘Shepherd,’? named Her- 
mas; neither should Justin Martyr and Hege- 
sippus be forgotten. And time would fail to 
tell of Theodotus, excommunicated by Victor 
of Rome; of Praxeas, who contended against 
Montanism; of Sabellius, who discerned a 
shadow of the Trinity in the sun’s three prop- 
erties of substance, shape, and light; of Origen, 
the chief writer among his contemporaries, and 
the spiritual sire of Gregory Thaumaturgus; of 
Cyprian, one of the strongest men the Church 


“has produced; and a multitude of others who 


were prominent in their own day, but whose 
services are now, forgotten. This array of 
thinkers and writers, more or less illustrious, 
dispels forever the notion that the two hundred 
years and more from the death of Saint John 
to the conversion of Constantine formed a 
period of intellectual torpor so far as Chris- 
tianity was concerned. All such representa- 
tions are wide of the mark. Throughout these 
centuries we behold burning anxiety to under- 
stand the will of God, earnest and prolonged 
reasoning on abstruse themes, and logical acu- 
men of the first order. Everywhere is heard 
the clash of polemics, and the sounds, often 
harsh and strident, of argument and wrangling. 
But through the strife of thought and language 
there is gradually reached a clearer apprehen- 
sion of the meaning of sacred truth; and from 
the protracted agony there emerges a more co- 
herent and consistent statement of Christian 
doctrine. Slow of growth, and needing for de- 
velopment from the original seed the stress and 
storm of debate, nevertheless, the value of the 
well-defined plant and flower of doctrine more 
than compensates for what was sacrificed of 


; ease and peace. 
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In these several respects, then, did Christian- 
ity advance, especially from the time when it 
was deprived of apostolic oversight to the hour 
when it began to be favored by imperial protec- 
tion. And if ‘history is philosophy teaching 
hy example,’’ then may it not be that this re- 
markable progress discloses a law while chron. 
icling a fact? “Why should such progress be 
regarded as incapable of repetition? If there 
is a develapment of Christianity in the early 
centuries, why should there not be develop- 
ment ever afterward? Who will dare set the 
limit and say: ‘Thus far and no farther’? 
Judged by the movement we have described, 
Christianity can never be true to itself and re- 
main stagnant and stationary. It must ever be 
extending and expanding; must ever be un- 
folding itself in larger thoughts, and ever be 
fulfilling itself in grander deeds; must always 
be becoming what it really is, and must always 
be what it is evermore becoming. A gradual 
revelation, such as Bible history from its first 
scenes to its last records, may well be taken as 
justifying the belief in gradual interpretation 
and application. Why should the principle 
hold good from Moses to Christ, and from 
Christ to Constantine, and then all at once and 
forever cease? Such a cessation would be as 
anomalous as the suspension of the law of 
growth in any department of nature, and is 
wholly incredible. The philosophical mind 
will not entertain such an exception to the uni- 
formity that prevails in the spiritual, any more 
than it will harbor the notion that hencefor- 
ward the physical will be governed differently 
from what it has been ever since it existed. 

From this fundamental position, therefore, 
it follows, if Christianity advanced in the past, 
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it will inevitably advance in the present. And 
if this is so, there should be no excited alarm 
felt at necessary changes and adjustments of 
exposition to increasing light, and of methods 
to new conditions. The intelligence of the 
nineteenth century ought surely to be equal to 
the intelligence of the second or third, when 
the religion of our Lord was in a transition 
state, and when its adherents continued to up- 
hold it, notwithstanding its variations and 
struggling self-development. Religion is nota 
phenomenon whose total import has been ex- 
hausted by a few great theologians, and whose 
eternal dimensions have been immutably fixed 
by creed and catechism. It is the symbol of 
God —that is, of the Infinite—and, like the 
symbolism enshrined in the: magnitudes of the 


universe, it must be capable of yielding fresh . 


and increasing knowledge of his nature and 
purposes. In one sense Christianity is ever the 
same; the same in its spirit and in its elements; 
but in another it is always changing; and in 
fullness and in operation the Christianity of 
to-morrow will not be as the Christianity of 
to-day. The advance of the cross cannot be 
arrested. It must onward; it must upward. 
By an indestructible principle, inherent in 
itself, it must be evolving its inexhaustible po- 
tentialities, and must be enlarging the sphere of 
its influence. This some conservative disciples 
may deplore; this some unreasoning believers 
may deny; and this some confirmed skeptics 
may construe into a sign of its merely human 
origin. But however men may doubt, decry or 
denounce, the advance of Christianity can no 
more be stayed than the mighty sweep of the 
perpetually revolving solar system through the 
shoreless splendors of the sidereal heavens. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MINISTRY OF CHARITY. 


HE concentration of property in the 
hands of the affluent few and the insa- 

; tiable greed of the impoverished many 
precipitated the fall of the Roman republic. 
“ Often,’’ said Cato the censor, addressing his 
fellow-citizens, ‘‘often have ye heard me com- 
plain how our commonwealth is laboring under 
two different vices, avarice and luxury, these 
two that have been the bane of all great em- 
pires.”? And Tiberius Gracchus, reviewing the 
evils of the times, which in the end subverted 
ancient liberty, is represented by his biogra- 
phers as saying: ‘‘The wild beasts of Italy 
have their lairs and dens; but the men who 
fight and die for Italy have nothing else save 
light and air, as they stray, houseless and 
homeless, with their wives and children. Your 





generals do but mock their soldiers, in bid- 
ding them combat for their temples and their 
graves; for in such a multitude, not one has 
either the altar or the sepulcher of his fathers 
left him to defend. They go to war and per- 
ish, while others live at ease and in the midst 
of luxuries; and though they bear the name 
of lords of the world, there is not a handful of 
earth for them to call their own.’’ And, re- 
ferring to the moral and physical deterioration 
of the population resulting from the unequal 
distribution of wealth, he continued: ‘‘ A war- 
like people has been reduced under our very 
eyes to poverty and desolation; and in their 
place has risen up a crowd of slaves, useless in 
war, and at all times faithless.’? The perni- 
cious condition of things which he and a few 
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other heroic souls condemned, exciting and 
almost justifying revolutionary discontent, 
rendered inevitable the dissolution of the then 
existing social order. For whenever the re- 
sources of a nation are controlled by a rela- 
tively small number of individuals and they 
who do most of the work receive least of the 
rewards, the enormously rich will evade every 
obligation and claim every privilege, while the 
hopelessly poor will be deprived of their privi- 
leges, and be crushed by the weight of their 
obligations; and the consequences of such un- 
righteous extremes must prove disastrous to 
all classes of the community, and to the peace, 
dignity, and well-being of the community 
itself. 

It was perceived by Caius Leelius, friend of 
the younger Africanus, that the monopoly of 
wealth in the republic was gradually effacing 
the middle and lower orders of citizens, and 
that a remedy must be found. The problem, 
however, was too dense for his sagacity, and 
his misdirected efforts toward its solution only 
succeeded in earning for him the mocking 
sobriquet of ‘‘Sapiens.’’ Nobler characters 
were destined to enter the lists against the 
oppression of the people—the Gracchi. The 
mother of these illustrious sons, daughter of 
Scipio Africanus, and the widow of his de- 
fender, Sempronius Gracchus, was prouder of 
her hopes than of her memories, and molded 
the souls of her boys to heroism as nature 
molded their bodies to manhood. They were 
her richest jewels; and when both were dead — 
slain in discharging their solemn duty—she 
honored them and honored herself by the pa- 
thetically beautiful saying: ‘I can never be 
called unhappy, for it is I who gave birth to 
the Gracchi!’’ Tiberius, the elder of the two, 
when elected Tribune at the age of twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine, grappled manfully with 
the question of the hour, and laid an Agrarian 
law before the tribes. This measure limited 
the amount of land to be held as property by 
any individual citizen, provided for the surren- 
der of domains that had in reality been usurped 
by the government, and arranged for compen- 
sation to be paid as an equivalent of buildings 
and other improvements on estates taken from 
the affluent. These proposals aroused the hos- 
tility of the rich. Their author suffered from 
their operation as much as any man in Rome. 
But this consideration did not appease the in- 
dignation of the outraged aristocracy. Some 
generous spirits of his own favored gens sym- 
pathized with Tiberius, but the majority of the 
upper classes was uncompromisingly against 
him. The Senate embarrassed him by refusing 
the means necessary to carry out the law; and, 
worst of all, the people themselves were so 
clamorous for their share of the spoils, and 
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so unreasonably impatient, and so greedy for 
fields and dwellings as to obstruct its execu- 
tion. Moreover, the poor of the city and the 
poor of the country came into collision, and it 
became necessary to eject the latter from the 
lands they held to satisfy the demands of the 
former. Difficulties multiplied and enemies in- 
creased, and the few who had been personally 
benefited by the enactment of Agrarian statutes 
were so occupied and delighted with their new . 
possessions that they paid no attention to the 
misfortunes of their benefactor, arfd abandoned 
him to defeat and assassination. 

But the efforts to ameliorate the social and 
personal condition of the population, after the 
lapse of a few years, were revived by Caius 
Gracchus, the brother of Tiberius, and were 
prosecuted with more enthusiasm, if not with 
greater fidelity. To break up the /atifundia, 
estates of many square miles, was, however, 
next to impossible. They reappeared in the 
empire. Early in the Christian era half the 
provitice of Africa was owned by six individ- 
uals. And Pliny testified at a subsequent date 
that such estates had proved the ruin of Italy. 
They certainly withstood the assaults of the 
Gracchi. But Caius, at least, succeeded in fur- 
nishing employment to thousands on public 
works, and in stimulating many to experiment 
in the direction of frugality and industry. The 
real evil, however, had gone so far that he 
could not check it; and he was led to counter- 
act suffering and wretchedness by fresh enact- 
ments, which perhaps were unavoidable but 
which entailed new miseries on the republic, 
and were destined to prove a destructive bane 
to the empire. From the days of Coriolanus 
down it had been necessary in seasons of scar- ° 
city to distribute grain among the inhabitants 
of Rome. But now it was decreed that the 
government at all times should furnish the city 
with corn at a fixed and moderate price, thus 
opening the way for the donations of food by 
the authorities, which in the empire developed 
into a widespread and ruinous measure of re- 
lief. It tended to paralyze energy, to obliterate 
self-respect, and to pauperize the greater part 
of the population. And thus steps that were 
honestly taken to improve the condition of the 
people became, through the absence of a spirit 
Christianity was divinely commissioned to sup- 
ply, means to trample the masses down deeper 
and deeper in the mire of social hopelessness. 
As the reforms of the Gracchi sank below the 
horizon, it was seen that beneath the canopy 
of night the republic was a tempest-torn and 
seething ocean; and from the failure and de- 
vastation the student of history learns that 
mechanical and soulless systems of equaliza- 
tion however perfect they may seem on paper, 
can never succeed in curing ills,that have 
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_their source in the selfish passions and warring 
interests of mankind. 

Marked economical improvement appeared 
with the establishment of the empire. With 
the cessation of the civil wars trade revived. 
The provinces were restored to peace. Through 
confiscation and from other causes some great 
estates had been partitioned, and immense 
properties had changed hands. The sea had 
been cleared of pirates, and the highways of 
communication by land had been repaired and 
extended. Public confidence had been restored 
by the admirable administration of justice, and 
by the vigor with which the frontiers were 
guarded against the barbarians. But that there 
were still much poverty, suffering, and discon- 


tent need hardly be stated. However glowing 


the pictures painted of the blessings following 
the elevation of the Ceesars, the deep shadows 
of want and’ neglect cannot be obliterated. 
The will of Augustus ‘‘ engraved on the bronze 
pillars at the mausoleum in Rome,” is not re- 
assuring as to the prosperity of the masses dur- 
ing his reign. According to Lancitani, who 
gives an account of its contents, his liberalities 
were surprising. ‘‘Sometimes they took the 
form of free distribution of corn, oil, or wine; 
sometimes of an allowance of money. He as- 
serts that he spent in gifts the sum of six 
hundred and twenty millions of sestertti — 
nearly twenty-six millions of dollars. Adding 
to this sum the cost of purchasing lands for his 
veterans in Italy (six hundred millions), of 
giving pecuniary rewards to his veterans (four 
hundred millions), of helping the public treas- 
ury (one hundred and fifty millions), and the 
army fund (one hundred and seventy millions), 
besides other grants and bounties, the amount 
of which is not known, we reach a total expen- 
diture for the benefit of his people of ninety- 
one millions of dollars.’?! But wherefore the 
need of these immense benefactions, if in- 
digence had practically disappeared, and the 
trend toward pauperism had been effectually 
checked? Does it not seem, from the excessive 
sums lavished by the emperor, that, however 
far the new regime surpassed the old in com- 
fort and material prosperity, there was still left 
much to be desired? Nor was the advance, 
such as it was, long maintained. When Nero, 
in the middle of the first century, squandered 
a sum equalling one hundred millions*of dol- 
lars on worthless dependents and sycophants, 
to say nothing of the increasingly extravagant 
expenditures of the State; when likewise, from 
his time the preetorians became more exacting 
in their demands; when Hadrian, at a compar- 
atively early date in the second century, had to 
remit some thirty-five million arrears of trib- 


1“ Pagan and Christian Rome,” p. 175, 
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ute; when traders, like the ‘father of the em- 
peror Pertinax, by dealing in lands, selling 
lots on credit at high rates of interest, amassed 
fortunes that enabled them to give ostenta- 
tious display of wealth in gladiatorial shows; 
and when large tracts of fertile land were with- 
drawn from agriculture to provide the rich 
with pleasure parks and gardens, it was mani- 
fest that the empire was rushing headlong 
toward bankruptcy. The burden of taxation 
had to be increased; and wars between rival 
candidates: for the purple, and hostile demon- 
strations by barbarians, all tended toward the 
inevitable crisis. With multiplied acres taken 
out of cultivation, with capital devoted to lux- 
ury and not to production, with absentee land- 
lords, and wealth more than ever accumulating 
in a few hands, with sharp lines of social dis- 
tinction drawn between the rich and the poor, 
with borrowing at usurious interest to~ pay 
for municipal wastefulness, and with debased 
coinage and other fraudulent schemes, it was 
impossible to avoid the daily increase of abject 
pauperism and the final breakdown of national 
credit. 

As these evils were growing and gaining 
ground, measures of relief were adopted by 
the authorities, and especially the old method 
of appeasing hunger by gratuitous distribution 
of corn. Julius Cesar had reduced the num- 
ber of recipients in his day from 320,000. per- 
sons to less than one-half, but under Augustus 
it arose again to 200,000, and later on it in- 
creased until, sometimes, it reached the enor- 
mous figure of 500,000 souls.. Frequently salt, 
oil, and even lands, were given to the people, 
and, what is particularly worthy of note, in 
proportion as government bounty was enlarged 
the self-reliance of its dependents declined, and 
their demands became more clamorous and 
imperious. An explanation of this social 
phenomenon has been given by Lecky and 
is entitled to serious consideration, not merely 
because it prepares us to perceive the difference 
between State aid and the ministry of charity 
in the Church, but because it emphasizes a 
peril constantly to be dealt with in relieving 
the unfortunate.. He writes: 

“The Roman distribution of corn, being 
merely a political device, had no humanizing 
influence upon the people, while, being regu- 
lated simply by the indigence, and not at all 
by the infirmities or character of the recipient, 
it was a direct and overwhelming encourage- 
ment to idleness. With a provision of the ne- 
cessities of life, and with an abundant supply 
of amusements, the poor Romans readily gave 
up honorable labor, all trades in the city lan- 
guished, every interruption in the distribution 
of corn was followed by fearful sufferings, free 
gifts of land were often insufficient to divert 
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the citizens to honest labor, and the multipli- 
cation of children,-which rendered the public 
relief inadequate, was checked by abortion, 
exposure, or infanticide.’’} 

It is not required of us in accepting this 
statement to conclude that the heathen world 
had never at times furnished examples of benef- 
icent acts prompted by compassionate feelings. 
Even among the Greeks, Epaminondas, Cimon, 
and Bias were famous for kindly deeds, ransom- 
ing captives and dowering portionless girls. 
And among the Romans several patrician fam- 
ilies were moved to send physicians, medicines, 
and comforts to the thousands who had been 
injured by the collapse of an amphitheatre at 
Fidenz; and Titus was not indifferent to the 
sufferings of those who survived the calami- 
ties that overtook Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Lecky notices that Augustus gave money and 
corn for the support of poor children, and de- 
scribes it as ‘‘an isolated act of benevolence.”’ 
But from Trajan’s time such benefactions be- 
came more frequent, ‘in his reign 5,000 poor 
children being supported by the government 
in Rome alone’’; and his successors, Hadrian 
and Antoninus, providing generously for many 
helpless and distressed men and women. Yet, 
notwithstanding these exceptions and others 
we refrain from citing, it is apparent that the 
remedies devised by the State and the bounty 
extended by individuals were deficient in some 
essential respects, were inadequate either in 
motive or method, or otherwise they would not 
have intensified the virulence of the disease 
they essayed to alleviate. Evidently society 
could not be saved from increasing poverty 
merely by government appropriations, or by 
enlarging the sportul@ bestowed by patricians 
on their needy clients, or by a few spasmodic 
gifts wrung from the reluctant heart of opu- 
lence by grave public misfortunes, any more 
than the same end could be compassed in the 
preceding era exclusively by limiting estates 
and distributing the acres of the proprietors 
among those who had never honestly earned 
the right to their possession. 

When Christianity appeared she necessarily 
confronted this problem of growing pauperism, 
which the Roman world was never able to 
solve. The birth of her founder had, indeed, 
occurred when the empire under Augustus 
gave promise of restored prosperity, and when 
auspicious signs of social improvement gleamed 
on every hand. But, as we have seen, these 
bright prospects were soon overcast, and when 
the Church emerged from her obscurity, the 
distress of the people was deepening and rap- 
idly tending to its lowest depth; and she was 
impelled by the life that stirred within her to 


1 “History of European Morals,’’ Vol. II, p. 80. 
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take up the task which the world-powers found 
altogether too vast for their sagacity and re- 
sources, The ministry of charity in the Church 
of the first three centuries. is doubtless the most 
stimulating and instructive series of philan- 
thropic endeavors ever chronicled by the histo- 
rian; and if the example she then set had been 
adhered to, and the extremes into which she 
unconsciously fell had been avoided, the re- 
vival of the evils she fought to suppress would 
not now perplex and plague anew every great 
community in civilized lands. 

It is one of the singular illusions of our day 
that primitive Christianity was more concerned 
about man’s happiness in the hereafter than 
it was with his welfare this side of eternity. 
Hence, much has been gushingly written re- 
garding modern religious progress. With great 
complacency its present interest in temporali- 
ties has been pointed out by certain reformers 
and clergymen, who refer to it as though the 
movement were due entirely to themselves, 
and were absolutely new under the sun. It 
must be conceded to these egotistic enthusiasts 
that a marked improvement has taken place of 
late in the attitude of Christian bodies toward 
the grave questions which agitate modern so- 
ciety. But it should be recognized that this is 
only a return to an original position, and is not 
by any means a novelty. How it came to pass 
that the followers of our Lord drifted from 
what may be termed the secular aspects of 
their mission, and for a season preached in 
such a way as to leave the impression that 
their exclusive business was to save men out 
of the world, and not to save them in it, and 
not to save the world with them, I will not 
attempt to recite. Only I resent the imputa- 
tion that this was the governing ideal in the 
first ages of our blessed faith. Such was not 
the case. In the New Testament we read more 
about earth than about heaven, more about this 
life than the future one, more about time, with 
its duties and trials, than about eternity, with 
its delights and triumphs. This is written with 
a distinct recognition of the fact that our reli- 


- gion is primarily a redemption and afterward a 


reform; that it begins with faith in the unseen 
and so continues in works toward the seen. 
There is no desire to invalidate the essentially 
supernatural and spiritual side of Christianity, 
but only to protest against the assumption that 
it was not at the beginning equally practical 
and social. The success of its ministry in tem- 
poral things unquestionably depended on its 
spirituality, and on the everlasting felicity it 
proclaimed; but the reality of this temporal 
ministry cannot be overlooked or helittled 
without grievous injustice. ‘This it is our duty 
to affirm, and if need be to reaffirm. ‘The his- 
tory of religion as revealed in the Bible is 
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intimately blended with national development 
and prosperity. Its rewards are mainly such 
as pertain to earth— wealth, renown, peace, 
security, and honor; and its punishments are 
of the same general kind—poverty, shame, 
strife, peril, and disgrace. So manifest is this 
in the Old Testament that some writers, like 
Warburton, fail to find there distinct intima- 
tions of immortality; while, in the New, it is 
now suspected that most of the passages in the 
“Apocalypse,” which have heretofore been 
applied to the heavenly state, have primary 
reference to the saints in this world. But in 
addition to this, beginning with the Acts, we 
have in the Sacred Canon a record of recom- 
mendations, arrangements, movements, such 
as the appointment of deacons, the oversight 
of the poor, the laying by in store each Lord’s 
day for the necessities of the saints, the respect 
due to civil authorities, the recognition of slaves 
as brethren, the injunctions regarding the sanc- 
tity of marriage and the exaltation of manual 
labor —all going to show that Christianity con- 
templated, from its earliest days, the regenera- 
tion of society as well as the regeneration of 
the individual. If this work is now engaging 
its attention as not before for several decades 
of years, we should be grateful, but we should 
understand that the disciples are simply going 
back to the original starting-point, and are not 
the authors of a new departure —all of which is 
abundantly corroborated by what is known of 
the prominence given to charity in the or- 
ganization and service of the early Christian 
communities. 

It occupied no subordinate place in the affairs 
of the ‘‘household of faith.’? Charity in the 
ancient Church was not a matter of secondary 
importance, receiving scant attention, or only 
monthly mention on the close of the great 
commemorative ordinance. It was not re- 
garded as an incident or a diversion, but as 
one of the chief concerns of a Christian con- 
gregation. To have dealt with the subject 
superficially, fretfully, and hurriedly, as though 
it were an intruder and had no real claim for 
' sympathetic consideration, would have been 
denounced by the primitive saints as disloyalty 
to Christ who had commended the poor to the 
care of his people. I have mentioned in a 
previous chapter certain benefit societies, par- 
ticularly the collegia funeraticia, which yielded 
certain advantages to their members. Some 
writers have hastily classed these as eleemosy- 
nary, when in fact they were only a form of 
mutual provident associations, in which for 
definite dues paid specific returns were made. 
Their formation was principally prudential not 
philanthropical, and they were no more chari- 
table in spirit and scope than are our modern 
life assurance companies. 
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But what such organizations in the empire 
did for a pecuniary equivalent, the Church did, 
and eyen more, for love of God and man, 
While she undoubtedly attached great impor- 
tance to the salvation of souls, we need have 
no hesitancy in believing, on the testimony of 
her institutions and literature, that she sought 
with almost equal diligence to provide for the 
necessities of the body. Indeed, were we to 
judge from what we know of her elaborate 
arrangements for the care of the poor, we 
might easily drift into the erroneous impres- 
sion that she was exclusively devoted to tem- 
poralities. In the Acts we have an account of 
the election of seven deacons, whose supreme | 
business it was to look after the indigent; but 
we have not there a single word about choos- 
ing workers for ‘‘Inquiry Rooms,’’ or for 
‘‘ Strangers,’ and ‘‘ Outlook Committees,”’ 
whose sole aim it should be to bring the negli- 
gent under the influence of the Gospel or ex- 
plain to the troubled conscience the way of 
life. It is also to be noted that the pastor of 
the church in these formative times did not 
hand the benevolences of his charge over to 
the sole management of his deacons. To the 
official who served as chairman, and who was 
foremost in administration, there came to be 
applied the name of episkopos, 1. e., ‘‘ over- 
seer’’; and it is supposed that as this name was 
given in Asia Minor and Syria to officers of 
sheathen associations who superintended the 
finances, that it came to be bestowed on the 
elder of the church selected to be the leader, 
because to him was intrusted the offerings, and 
because he was mainly responsible for their 
fair and honest distribution. A ‘‘ bishop,” 
when the name became current among the 
saints, denoted one who was in a sense chief of 
almoners, having committed to him the indi- 
gent and wretched. Whatever other functions 
he may have exercised —and unquestionably 
they were varied and solemn—he was never 
relieved of the obligation to be first and fore- 
most in furnishing assistance. It never oc- 
curred to him to plead that he was so busy 
preparing sermons or holding gospel meetings 
that he had no time for personal visitation of 
the suffering, or for faithful inquiry into the 
needs of the dependent. Such a statement 
would have shocked the entire brotherhood: 
for in those early days, as in the time of Jer- 
ome, ‘The glory of a bishop lay in relieving 
the poverty of the poor.’’ 

Likewise would the Christian community 
have been horrified if the oversight and succor 
of the unemployed, of widows, orphans, and 
destitute strangers had been undertaken re- 
luctantly, and had been carried forward coldly 
and niggardly, as though the beneficiaries were 
imposters, having no claim on human sym- 
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pathy and generosity. Charity in the ancient 
Church was not administered in a perfunctory 
almshouse fashion. But, while care was taken 
to prevent fraud, everything was done to sanc- 
tify and exalt the service. The gifts of the 
congregation were brought to the altar, and 
“were accepted by the bishop, who in turn in- 
voked God’s blessing on them. Then, when 
they were distributed, they were sent out from 
the altar, with the blessing still resting on 
them. In this manner the great truth was sug- 
gested that temporal ministrations should be 
religious in spirit; that sacrifices for the social 
welfare of the race are sacred in God’s sight; 
and that, as the Fathers ever refer to these gifts 
as sacrifices, they rank in dignity next to the 
sublime oblation presented once for all on be- 
half of man’s redemption from sin and death. 
So, likewise, the recipient was taught, on re- 
ceiving his portion from the altar, that he was 
not forsaken by Providence, but that God was 
watching over him and providing for his neces- 
sities. It was not the brother he saw first of 
all when he ate and was filled, but the All 
Father, ‘“‘from whom proceedeth every. good 
and perfect gift.’’ He was not educated, there- 
fore, to believe that he had a right to the pos- 
sessions of his more prosperous brother, and 
that he might in a fit of desperation take him 
by the throat and demand from him his living; 
but he was trained to expect deliverance from 
the Almighty in seasons of extremity. The 
method pursued interposed the Church be- 
tween the benefactor and the beneficiary, thus 
guarding the one from pride and the other 
from sycophancy, and bringing both to a real- 
izing sense of their relation to the Supreme 
Being. And as Uhlhorn effectively puts it: 
“It was just at the altar where all the mem- 
bers of the Church, both rich and poor, know 
themselves to be one in the Lord, that the 
equalization of property between rich and poor 
by giving and receiving also took place in 
_ love.”! Nor was there any compulsion used, 
unless it was the compulsion of love, to extract 
from the prosperous. the means requisite to 
help the children of adversity. Tertullian 
writes: ‘‘Everyone deposits a moderate con- 
tribution monthly, if he chooses and if he can, 
for no one is forced, but each contributes vol- 
untarily.’”?? Thus also Justin Martyr testifies: 
““ Those who are able and who desire to do so, 
give of their free will as much as they choose. 
What is collected is deposited with the presi- 
dent, and with it he supports the widows and 
orphans, and those who through sickness or 
any other cause are in want, assists prisoners 
and strangers, and provides for the needy in 
general.” This generous freedom must have 


1‘ Christian Charity in Ancient Church,” p. 146, 
2‘ Christian Charity in Ancient Church,” p, 142. 
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gone far toward preventing the degradation of 
charity. What was bestowed was no forced 
loan, but was the spontaneous surrender of 
riches which love gladly set apart for the good 
of the race. 

The pains taken to magnify this ministry 
proves conclusively how highly it was prized 
by the Church, and how thoroughly it occupied 
her thought and labors. In her supplications 
it was prominent. The rich were taught to 
pray for the poor, and the poor for the rich, 
on the assumption that prayer makes clearer 
reciprocal obligations. Moreover, all classes 
joined in petitions on behalf of the hungry, 
naked, and homeless ones. The most ancient 
forms of prayer extant are devoted largely to 
these objects; and thus this entire ministry was 
lifted up to the highest plane of piety, and was 
invested with moral and spiritual grandeur. 
And, as yet the more to accentuaté this pre- 
eminent dignity, holy women were in the first 
ages of the Church consecrated to the work of 
philanthropy. That there were deaconesses in 
the congregations of the faithful, and that they 
were set apart to the service of charity is now 
generally conceded by ecclesiastical historians. 
It was impossible for bishops or laymen to visit 
the homes of women in distress without giving 
rise in heathen communities to possible slan- 
ders. Agencies, therefore, had to be engaged, 
whose movements were not liable to excite 
gross suspicions. Every precaution was taken 
to avoid misapprehension, but the offices of 
tender charity were not permitted to be sus- 
pended or impeded. The fact that women 
were enlisted in this cause, even on behalf of 
their own sex, at a time when public opinion 
was decidedly against their participation in 
activities outside the household, goes to show 
that the Chur¢he was so, deeply impressed by 
its sacredness that she ignored convention- 
alities rather than suffer it to be narrowed or 
restrained. Although she respected in some 
degree the prejudices of society, she felt far 
more for the necessities of the human family.’ 
The latter must be met at any cost, short of 
character and reputation — that is, short of the 
very power necessary to success in religious 
labors. With her, fashion and custom counted 
for little, and philanthropy for everything. 
She quietly pushed aside from her path the 
senseless usages of the world, that love might 
pursue its mission; and in doing so she has 
taught once for all, not only that woman has as 
large a place in the service of goodness as man, 
but that the goodness which nurses the sick, 
succors the oppressed, and feeds and clothes 
the destitute is as precious in God’s sight as 
temple-building and temple-treading.! 


1 Isaiah i, 12 (Revised Version). 
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This general conclusion is further established 
by the vastness and variety of the benefactions 
which distinguished the ancient Church. Her 
liberality is almost incredible in these days of 
calculating benevolence, in which her successor 
has, for the most part, handed over to outside 
organizations and municipal boards what was 
directly committed to her by Christ. Unques- 
tionably, the demands on the bounty of the 
faithful in the earlier times were more numer- 
ous and more imperative than in ours; but this 
only intensifies the contrast between the past 
and the present, and brings into clearer relief 
the magnificent generosity of the people who 
for three centuries confronted, as at last they 
confounded, the heathen world. Perhaps an 
estimate of its extent may not be without 
salutary influence on modern congregations 
that have of late years measurably departed 
from the original ideal of saintly service in the 
temporal things. ; 

Dr. Alfred Plummer quotes a passage from 
Eusebius as showing that 1,500 widows and 
orphans were sustained by the Christians of 
Rome when Cornelius was the most prominent 
ecclesiastic of the city (250 A. D.).1 At a later 
date the Church in Antioch supported 3,000 
dependents. Cyprian collected an amount 
equal to £1,000 for the ransom of prisoners, 
at a period when persecution had crippled the 
resources of God’s children. It is also to be 
remembered that this famous man, when he 
was converted (245 A. D.), sold his patrimony 
and gave the proceeds to the poor. This sur- 
render of lands and money for the alleviation 
of suffering was not uncommon in the age 
following that of the apostles. But, whether 
carried to this extreme or not, everyone who 
owned or earned anything set aside a part for 
the benefit of the less fortunate. Giving, then, 
was general, withholding was exceptional. Nor 
could it be otherwise, if Christianity was to ad- 
vance in the presence of its adversaries. The 
needs to be met were so numerous that only 
could they be honored by substantial unanimity 
in offerings. ‘The new dispensation claimed to 
have a message for the poor, and naturally the 
poor thronged and crowded to hear its encour- 
aging words. These neglected classes in. the 
heathen world had not thrust themselves on 
the attention of religion; but religion had in- 
vited them to come and listen. Hence they 
came. They were looking for a ‘door of 
hope’’; they were hungry for cheer and they 
were ready to give any teacher audience, And 
it was very far from the thought of the apos- 
tolic or sub-apostolic Church to pose as the 
friend of the needy, and then say with frigid 
and icy politeness to the starving: ‘‘ Be filled,” 


1“ Church of the Early Fathers,” p. 102. 
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or to the naked: ‘‘ Be clothed.’’ Intimes more 
modern such pretense may have passed unre- 
buked, but it would not have been tolerated in 
the earlier centuries. Christian congregations 
in these latter days may claim to be especially 
interested in the destitute, as many do, and 
yet scarcely raise a finger in their behalf, and 
thus lose, as many have lost, their hold on the 
confidence of working people; for such unjusti- 
fiable and cheap professions would have proved 
fatal at the beginning. Then the lowly, the 
despised, the slave, the outcast, were welcomed 
to the cross; and they were not disappointed. 
They were dealt with as brethren and sisters 
and equals before the bar of God, and were 
lovingly taught and generously succored. It 
is not difficult to imagine how numerous must 
have been the objects of compassion in these 
circumstances. Multitudes pressed forward to 
accept the gospel of charity, and were won by 
it to the gospel of grace and goodness. Doubt- 
less not a few availed themselves of the first 
without embracing the second. Imposters were 
frequent then as now. But the Christians of 
those times did not permit the falseness of some 
beneficiaries to steel their hearts against the 
true; and they never could have understood the 
pitiable casuistry of more recent years that ex- 
cuses the withholding of aid from all on ac- 
count of the trickery of some. Measured by 
the extent of the poverty in the Roman world, 
the bounty of the saints who fought the battle 
against heathenism was simply incomputable. 
For it should not be forgotten that while they 
did good to ‘‘*the household of faith,’ they 
never failed to consider the privations of the 
masses who were yet aliens to its joys. 
Tertullian wrote: ‘‘All men love their friends; 
Christians alone love their enemies.”?! ‘If we 
show kindness only to our own,’’ says Cyprian, 
““we do no more than publicans and heathen. 
As Christians who would become perfect, we 
must overcome evil with good, love our ene- 
mies, as the Lord exhorts, and pray for our 
persecutors. Since we are born of God, we 
must show ourselves to be the children of our 
Father, who continually causes his sun to rise, 
and from time to time gives showers to nourish 
the seed, exhibiting all these kindnesses, not 
only to his people, but to aliens also.’? And 
the reason for this spirit of universal benevo- 
lence is comprehensively expressed in the elo- 
quent remonstrance of Lactantius: ‘‘ Why do 
ye select persons? He is to be esteemed by 
you as a man, whoever implores you, because 
he considers you a man.”’ Likewise Dionysius, 
in an extract preserved by Eusebius, gives an 
affecting illustration of the self-forgetfulness 
and self-sacrifice inspired by this exalted en- 





1Uhlhorn, ‘Conflict of Christianity with Heathen- 
ism,’ p. 204. 
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thusiasm for humanity. Referring to the pesti- 
lence that ravaged Alexandria under Gallienus 
(265 A. D.), he writes: ‘“Most of our brethren, 
in the fullness of their brotherly love, did not 
spare themselves. They mutually took care of 
each other, and as, instead of preserving them- 
selves they attended on the sick, and willingly 
did their service for Christ’s sake, they joyfully 
laid down their lives with them. Many died 
after having been by their exertions the means 
of restoring others. The best among the breth- 
ren, many presbyters, deacons, and distin- 
guished laymen, ended their lives in this man- 
ner, so that their deaths, which were the result 
of piety and strong faith, seem not inferior to 
martyrdom. Many who took into their hands 
and laid upon their bosoms the bodies of Chris- 
tian brothers, closed their mouths and eyes, 
and reyerently interred them, soon followed 
them in death. It was quite different with the 
heathen. They thrust out those who were be- 
ginning to sicken, fled from those who were 
dearest, and cast the dying into the streets; 
they let the dead lie unburied in their desire to 
avoid infection, which nevertheless they could 
not escape.’’ 

While in such supreme moments the heroism 
of charity is manifested, nevertheless, its com- 
monplace ministrations afford the true crite- 
rion of its extent. We return, therefore, to 
the review of its ordinary operations in the 
ancient Church. Care was taken that none of 
the brethren should become paupers. What is 
now called outdoor relief was common. The 
almoners visited the homes of the poor, and 
carried with them food and clothing, and 
occasionally money. Gifts of the latter were 
limited and rare, because money could more 
readily be abused than supplies of the necessa- 
ries of life; and then it was required for special 
services in which other offerings would have 
proven useless. When men abandoned callings 
proscribed by Christian teachers, they were not 
permitted to suffer want. If they turned aside 
from the’ theatrical profession, if they ended 
all connection with gladiatorial exhibitions, as 
trainers, officers, or judges, and if they refused 
longer to buy and sell articles employed in 
pagan worship, they were not heartlessly left to 
starve. Had it been otherwise; had it been as 
it frequently has been since, that desperate 
characters, social ruffans, and fallen women, 
having been exhorted to repent, had found all 
avenues to honorable self-support closed against 
them, and no other alternative remaining but 
to returp to sin or starve, Christianity would 
not have multiplied converts from the sub- 
merged classes. The churches in those early 
times were not exclusive; they were not aris- 
tocratic clubs—little groups of paltry, purse- 
«proud individuals — seeking for social distinc- 
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tion through ecclesiastical affiliations. They 
were rather companies of honest, earnest souls, 
who were bound together by the determined 
purpose to rescue their fellow-beings, even the 
most vile, from sin and shame; and who to 
effect so noteworthy an end were willing to 
associate with the redeemed and aid them per- 
sonally in every possible way. And as they 
generously provided for the unfortunate who 
came to them, they were always considerate of 
the unfortunate who were of their membership. 
Widows and orphans were looked on as a 
sacred and precious charge. The former, as 
far as possible, were set apart to philanthropic 
work, and in this way supported themselves. 
They were not encouraged to marry a second 
time, and probably in the latter portion of the 
second century they were collected into fami- 
lies by themselves for greater security. Father- 
less and motherless children were conscien- 
tiously educated. The boys especially were 
taught trades and were furnished with tools; 
and the elevation of labor and the beginning 
of manual training schools may be traced to 
those early endeavors to equip the young for 
usefulness. The Church, at this period of 
her history, did not canonize pious laziness 
and mendicancy. She insisted that they who 
would not toil should not eat, and she with- 
held her bounty from the willfully idle and 
shiftless. In adopting orphans, therefore, she 
aimed to make them self-reliant, and upright, 
and frugal; and she tried so to guide the girls 
that they would wed only men with these vir- 
tues, and sought to develop the boys into just 
such men. Moreover, feeling that she was ap- 
pointed of God to the loving oversight of the 
helpless, she extended her charities to the slave. 
There is no evidence that she openly antago- 
nized slavery as an institution of the empire. 
But she proclaimed the unity of the race, and 
the natural brotherhood of mankind. She 
hence came to the protection of the oppressed. 
The bondman stood on a level with the free- 
man in the communion of the faithful. Much 
was done by the saints to mitigate his lot. 
They themselves were restrained from cruel 
exactions by anathemas against all who pre- 
sumed on their strength to abuse the weak. 
It would seem, also, from a passage in the 
Epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp, where he ex- 
horts slaves not to long for the Church to 
ransom them, that manumission was receiving 
considerable attention. But as yet it was not 
common. ‘The slave was invested by his mem- 
bership in the Christian society with all the 
attributes and dignities of manhood, and was 
eligible to any of its offices. Thus Callistus, 
who succeeded Zephyrinus as bishop of Rome 
(219 A. D.), was born in bondage. He tri- 
umphed over the disadvantages of birth and 
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fortune, and became chief prelate of a mighty 
city. His elevation was not exceptional, but 
it illustrates the fact that a new principle was 
working —love for humanity, wherever found 
and in whatever condition. 

It was this that prompted the respect shown 
for the slave who was striving to be free in 
Christ Jesus. Likewise, it was this love that 
impelled to acts of hospitality, and to generous 
sacrifices.on behalf of captives in the mines, 
and for the comfort of those noble men and 
women who were doomed to martyrdom. The 
stranger was welcome to a refuge in the house- 
hold of his brother Christian. He was not 
thrust away, exposed to the perils of a vast 
heathen community. He was greeted with a 
kiss and served with solicitous zeal. And they 
who had been exiled to Sardinia and elsewhere 
on account of the faith were not forgotten in 
the ministrations of charity. Letters were writ- 
ten to them. They were reminded of the sym- 
pathy of their fellow-disciples; and they were 
assured that those dependent on them were not 
neglected or suffered to want. Thus their cour- 
age and their faith were sustained, and they 
were enabled, to the confusion of their foes, to 
‘* rejoice in tribulation.” 

If there is anything lacking in this picture of 
brotherly interest and compassion, it is supplied 
by the Agapeze, or feasts of love, as observed be- 
fore Tertullian’s defection to Montanism, and 
long after the earlier communistic rhapsody at 
Jerusalem had ceased to be imitated. The 
spreading of a common table where rich and 
poor met on terms of perfect equality, remind- 
ing the former that he was no higher than his 


brother, where also the slave and the stranger 


could sit down together, had in it a touch of 
delicate consideration for those whose social 
standing was humble, and whose pecuniary 
means were straitened. Here no distinctions 
of rank were discernable. Here, likewise, 
grew the idea of fraternity that voluntarily 
gave of its substance for the good of all, and 
that sought through temporal blessings the ad- 
vancement of spiritual life. The insight Ter- 
tullian gives into the observance of this meal 
shows clearly that, while it contributed : to 
earthly human needs, like the charity of which 
it was at once the expression and the celebra- 
tion, it was made to further the immortal des- 
tiny of the soul. This is his description, and 
its reproduction here may fittingly conclude 
our examination of the manifoldness of philaf- 
thropy in primitive Christian assemblies: ‘As 
the motive of the feast is an honorable one, you 
may estimate accordingly the regulation of the 
rest of our conduct, how it corresponds with 
our religious duty, which allows of nothing 
mean, nothing superfluous. We do not sit 
down to table till prayer to God has been first 
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tasted; we eat as much as the hungry need, we 
drink no more than serves the modest. We 
appease our hunger as those who know that we 
must pray to God even during the night; we 
talk with the consciousness that the Lord hears 
us. After we have washed hands and the lamps 
are lighted, the summons to praisé God goes 
forth to all, and he who is able to impart any- 
thing out of the Word of God, or from his own 
mind, does so. Herein lies the test as. to how 
we have drunk. The whole meeting closes 
with prayer, and we do not separate to commit 
improprieties in the streets, but continue our 
practice of decency, because we are not coming 
from a drinking bout, but from an exercise of 
propriety and modesty.” 

That to the ministry of charity in the ancient 
Church much of her success was due in over- 
coming pagan antagonism is admitted by all 
who have taken pains to acquaint themselves 
with the facts. Contemporary heathen writ- 
ers express their admiration of a grace that 
achieved so potently, and multiplied its offices 
so wonderfully. They acknowledged its power. 
It is not that they accused Christianity of 
seducing the adherents of the older creeds by 
bribes of money; but that they perceived the 
influence of its benevolence on the character 
and conduct of its recipients. The mendicant 
was relieved; but, at the same time, he was 
quickened, by the way in which he had been 
aided, to industry and diligence. But he not 
only received; for, as soon as he possessed any- 
thing, he bestowed. There was a ceaseless. 
interchange of resources; the strong succoring 
the weak, the rich relieving the poor. And 
such were the spirit and method of this com- 
merce that from it was evolved a new and noble 
type of manhood. While mutual dependence 
grew, individual independence attained re- 
markable proportions. The man was not lost 
in the society. He was not pauperized by the 
gratuity on which for the time being he sub- 
sisted. But, rather, the love that inspired and 
accompanied the bounty roused in him every 
latent and slumbering energy to render its 
continuance unnecessary. He was so fully 
instructed in the dignity of humanity, as God- 
begotten and Christ-redeemed, that he could 
not endure the thought of degradation to the 
level of a parasite. The brilliant triumphs of 
charity in morally transforming the multitudes 
it provided for were so dazzling, that, even long 
after its springs had become polluted and its. 
fair image had been defaced by superstitions, 
their very memory stimulated the further ad- 
vancement of Christianity. And, even after it 
had been so completely perverted as to be more 
of a curse than a blessing, the fame of its first 
victories was cherished, and the loss of the 
grace by which it had wrought so transcend- 


RECOGNITION OF THE NEEDS OF HUMANITY. 


ently lamented with tears. For there has 
always been a vision, more or less clear, of the 
truth that, if the Church should ever again be 
charitable with the charity of the early cen- 
turies, she could easily make herself mistress of 
the world. But as long as the modern tendency 
is followed, such a result is impossible. That 
tendency is toward machinery, red tape, corpo- 
rations, and systems, all absolutely soulless. 
The demand is for wheels, for wheels within 
wheels, but with no “living creature’’ in the 
wheels. Adimirable as such arrangements may 
be in producing inanimate things, they are 
cruelly fatal when they are copied in dealing 
with thinking, sentient, immortal beings. A 
man in poverty needs the touch of a‘man’s 
hand, and the throb of a maz’s heart, and not 
the cold scrutiny of a functionary. In this 
ministration, as in others of a similar kind, the 
letter killeth; it is the spirit that quickeneth. 

Among the patrician families of the empire, 
landscape gardening was carried to the ex- 
treme of absurd artificiality. No tree, shrub, 
or flower was allowed to grow naturally. Every 
plant was cut, hewn, twisted and forced into 
the most singular of semblances. In the Lau- 
rentine estate of Pliny the younger, and in the 
extensive grounds of Meecenas, hedges, bushes, 
groves were shaped into architectural forms; 
vegetation was trimmed to assume geometrical 
figures, and foliage was’so bent as to imitate 
letters, spelling the names of the owner and 
the artist. Everything was stiff, angular, and 
pedantic. If the thought of the /ofiarius, or 
head gardener, who conceived it all was preg- 
nant, the image certainly was not picturesque. 
For what the landscape gained in regularity 
and precision, it lost in expression and loveli- 
ness. It might elicit the encomiums of a per- 
‘verted taste, but could never command the 
enthusiasm of a poetic temperament. Such 
gardening resembled too closely the painted 
scenery of a theater for it to rouse and exalt 
the spiritual in man. Equally impotent is 
charity when it is subject to the pruning knife, 
and loses its simplicity and artlessness. When 
it is systematized out of all resemblance to its 
real self, and becomes a mere thing of rule and 
order, a mass of artificiality, in which skill- 
fully appear the names of liberal donors rather 
than the heart of Christ, it may occasionally 
serve some practical end, but it never can re- 
. fine, uplift, and renovate the nature with which 
it has to deal. But let it return to its original 
freedom and spontaneity, and be true to its 
own spirit, and its ministry will now be as 
fruitful in good as ever it was in the past. 
Alms grudgingly given, or alms hurriedly be- 
stowed to escape importunity, and accompa- 
nied by no effort, and, what is worse, by no 
desire, to abate the ills that foster indigence, 
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are of no special advantage to individuals or 


communities. What is required in our day is 
something more than a pitiable dole, more 
even than Agrarian laws, and more than com- 
plicated organizations — HUMANITY, the hu- 
manity of the early Church, that first of all 
treated every man considerately, fairly, ten- 
derly, humanely; and then in emergencies 
generousiy and bountifully, even to the point 
of personal self-sacrifice. This is what is 
needed, This is indispensable, and in propor- 
tion as the old ideal is newly realized will 
Christianity be successful in its gracious mis- 
sion. Our duty at this crisis is expressed by a 
poet in lines of imperishable beauty: 


“Feel for all as brother man! 

Rest not in hope, want’s icy chain to thaw 
By casual boons and formal charities ; 
Learn to be just, just through impartial law. 

Far as you may, enact and equalize, 
And what ye cannot reach by statute draw 
Each from his fountain of self-sacrifice.’ 1 


In the second century the obscuration of 
charity began; and, though the history of its 
total eclipse belongs to a period not embraced 
in the present narrative, its origin and primary 
stages, occurring as they do within its limits, 
call for special consideration. The writings of 
Origen and Cyprian reveal a tendency to mag- 
nify good works, and to invest them with some 
degree of saving efficacy. Cyprian went so far 
as to declare that, unless God ‘“‘ had opened to 
us a way of salvation through works of mercy, 
that we might by alms wash off the defilements 
of sin,’’ baptism itself would have been of no 
avail. From this time onward almsgiving 
comes more and more to be regarded as an 
atonement. It is lauded as a means of deliver- 
ance from guilt; and is urged on believers, not 
so much as a generous expression of love for 
others, as an expiation for the spiritual ben- 
efit of seif. The downward trend was rapid, 
and soon after the accession of Constantine the 
bottom of the incline was reached. Selfishness 
usurped the throne and assumed the name and 
the robes of charity. Henceforward a pitiable 
travesty of this divine grace was all that seemed 
left to the Church. Making allowance for 
many remarkable exceptions, the majority of 
professed Christians sacrificed their possessions 
merely in the interest of their own souls. They 
invested their money in heaven as worldly- 
minded citizens invested theirs in desirable lots 
in Rome. Profit, not philanthropy, was their 
motive, and none the less real because the pay- 
ment was not expected until after death. The 
commercial spirit was fatal to the benevolent 
spirit. When the distribution of food and 
clothing was converted into a pious device by 
which a throne could be obtained in heaven, 


1 Wordsworth. 
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just as the donations of corn and wine had 


been used as a political expedient to secure a | 


throne on earth, the humanizing influences 
that had proceeded from actual charity were 
felt no longer. Offerings increased in num- 
ber. Orphanages were founded, hospitals were 
built, missions were commenced, magnificent 
churches were erected, and other works of de- 
votion were projected, and yet the people were 
not advanced in godliness and industry. De- 
cline in manhood was unhappily prevalent, and 
apparently the more abundant the gratuities, 
the lower the social degradation. ‘The selfish- 
ness of reputed benefactors was speedily re- 
produced in the beneficiaries. If it was not 
argued out logically, it was acted on consist- 
ently, that the duty of the idle and indigent 
was simply to remain idle and indigent; other- 
wise, how could the rich obtain the rewards of 
endless felicity? To labor and thus to suppress 
poverty would be to deprive the affluent of 
their opportunity to earn a seat in the coming 
kingdom. Manifestly such a course would be 
inconsiderate and unfair. Moreover, what 
more reasonable than to conclude that if shift- 
lessness and dependence enabled the liberal to 
reach a higher station in heaven, there must be 
something meritorious in these tattered quali- 
ties, which, if duly cherished for the sake of 
the opulent, might even serve to increase the 
everlasting glory of their victims? 

In some such way as this the early victories 
of charity were reversed by the substitution of 
a counterfeit. Christianity as an institution 
increased in wealth. She added acre to acre, 
house to house, even principality to princi- 
pality, and outvied earthly monarchies in pos- 
sessions and splendor; but her constituents 
became poorer and poorer. Her secular glory 
became her spiritual shame. Her vestments 
. dazzled; her jeweled altars enchanted; her 
stately palaces, rich in costly paintings and 
marble, appealed to the imagination; but the 


besoiled, hungry, and half-naked worshipers: 


were her constant and increasing reproach. 
She had gained much, she had lost more. Tin- 
sel for gold, paste for diamonds, and marvelous 
creations in stone for more marvelous sway in 
souls of men—such was her wretched traffic, 
by which she purchased security at the cost of 
freedom, and regal authority at the cost of 
spiritual power. 

Lord Salisbury, in his famous address deliy- 
ered at Oxford (1894) before the British Associa- 
tion, called attention to a case of butterflies in 
the South Kensington Museum, whose wings 
when closed exactly resemble the leaves of the 
tree on which it lives. When extended the 
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wings are beautiful with brilliant colors. But 
when the butterfly is most glorious it is most 
exposed to peril. When it unfolds its conspic- 
uous charms, the merops, a small bird that 
feeds on insects, is ready to assail its life. 
Safety lies in resting on a leaf, for the imita- 
tion is so complete that no one — bird or man 
— would suspect the tiny creature to be other 
than part of the foliage. 

The apostles were constantly admonishing 
the saints not to be conformed to this world, 
but to be transformed by the renewing of their 
mind. By disobeying this injunction they 
might escape their foes, but they would then 
sacrifice those distinctive peculiarities which 
render them of service to mankind. If they 
made themselves like the society in which 
they dwelt, they might not be attacked, but 
they would surely conceal the real beauty of 
their character and mission. To open their 
wings, to fly, to reveal what they were, and to 
do what they were winged to accomplish, was 
at once to differentiate themselves from others, 
and to expect success from dissimilitude and 
not from resemblance: And, in the same man- 
ner, if the charities of the Church are to effect 
only good and not evil, they must not be con- 
ceived in the spirit of the world, nor be ad- 
ministered according to its methods. 
poorhouse system, as carried out by various 
municipalities, religious societies should blush 
to copy. And they should be equally careful 
not to propose the substitution of communism 
for charity. Such a scheme strikes at benevo- 
lence itself. Communism would not be likely 
to succeed in abolishing social ills, and in the 
effort to establish it, as its ultimate basis is 
selfishness, charity would expire. Endeavors 
in this direction by Christian people always 


seem to be prompted by a desire to transfer the | 


obligation of the Church toward the poor to 
the State. There is an element of heartlessness 
and cowardice in it. We may rest assured that 
these tactics of evasion will in the end prove as 
abortive as the unhappy reforms of the Gracchi. 
For no measure, however judicious it may ap- 
pear to worldly wisdom, can put an end to 
poverty and its attendant miseries that fails to 
bring the helper and helped into personal rela- 
tions of love and sympathy. Charity, to be in 
the highest and grandest sense successful, must 
to the end of time seek its prototype in the 
method of him who came to redeem mankind: 
‘“For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might be rich,’?! 

111, Corinthians viii, 9. 
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CHAPLER V1, 


THE MEMORIALS OF FAITH. 


! HERE is perhaps no spot on earth more 
sadly fascinating than An ancient and 
crowded cemetery. Whether it be Bun- 

hill fields in London, or old Grey Friars in 

Edinburgh, or the old Granary in Boston, the 


heart must grow tender as the feet wander 


among the humble or stately abodes of those 
who have been so long dead that no friend sur- 
vives to recall their features or recount their 
deeds. The hands that once decorated with 
flowers these receptacles of death have them- 
selves become dust; and the spots consecrated 
by affection in the distant past to perennial 
beauty have become tiny wildernesses of briers 
and weeds. Melancholy thoughts will rise in 
presence of the ruined mausoleum of an Au- 
gustus, or when contemplating the fallen tomb- 
stone, mossy with age, that marked the resting 
place of some village dignitary. Thus, then, 
do all things tend toward inevitable decay, and 
thus does envious oblivion war against our 
graves. 

But, apart from mere sentimental reflections, 
each venerable necropolis arrests attention and 
solemnly impresses by the memorials it pre- 
serves of ideals and-customs which were cher- 
ished by former generations. Epitaphs and 
mortuary symbols are commentaries on the 
progress of mankind. In them may be traced 
the history of religious beliefs, and in them 
may be read accounts of what other ages con- 
sidered great and noble. 
be as valuable to the student as a priestly code 
or creed; and a pyramid, cenotaph, or cinerary 
urn may throw as much light on extinct civili- 
zations as the more direct testimony of papyrus 
and vellum. From the prehistoric cemeteries 
of the Viminal and Esquiline hills the anti- 
quary has derived information which enables 
him to identify the earliest settlers of Rome 
with the peoples of Etruria and Magna Greecia. 
Also from the rows of tombs which border the 
Via Appia, the Via Latina, the Salaria and No- 
mentana, he has learned much of the pursuits, 
hopes, ambitions, and habits which prevailed 
before the Christian era. Something of the 
religious spirit of those remote days may be 
gathered from epitaphs which yet survive. 
Thus, a young widow has carved on the monu- 
ment to her beloved these startling sentences: 
‘““To the adorable, blessed soul of IL. Sem- 
pronius Firmus. We knew, we loved each other 
from childhood; married, an impious hand sep- 
arated us at once. Oh, infernal gods, do be kind 
and merciful to him, and let him appear to me in 


An inscription may. 
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the silent hours of the night.’? A mother has 
hewn on the face of a sarcophagus these affect- 
ing words: ‘‘Oh, miserable mother, who hast 
seen the most cruel end of thy children! Jf 
God had been merciful, thou hadst been buried 
by them.’? Somewhat revengeful the impreca- 
tions which also appear, as when one dead man 
is represented as crying from his resting place: 
“Whoever steals the nails from this structure, 
may he thrust them into his eyes;’’ and un- 
happily spiteful the entreaty on a gravestone in 
the Vigna Codini: ‘‘Lawyers and the evil- 
eyed keep away from my tomb.’’! On the 
marble coffin of Julia Prisca Secunda is in- 
scribed the remarkable tribute: ‘‘She com- 
mitted no fault, except to die.”’ 

Frederika Bremer, having examined the me- 
morials to the dead along the famous Appian 
Way, extending over the Roman Campagna, 
declares that their manifold tributes ‘‘ bear 
witness to the grief of the living for the dead, 
but never the hope of reunion.’’ But while 
much of the past has been learned from these 
sources, were it possible to restore the thousands 
of ruined tombs which environ the ‘‘ Eternal 
City,’’ and fully decipher their almost illegible 
characters, it would be a comparatively easy 
task to revive the old Roman world in the 
essentials of its thought and activity. 

In a similar manner and from similar mate- 
rial can the primitive Church, especially as a 
suffering and martyr-body, be reproduced and 
rehabilitated. Such material has been fur- 
nished by the Catacombs. To the Christian 
no other asylum of the dead equals in pathetic 
interest these ancient labyrinthine passages 
where the persecuted saints sought an altar 
and a grave. Jerome, writing about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century, describes them as 
they were in his day, saying that he ‘was 
accustomed as a youth, when studying in 
Rome, to visit these dark and dreary spots 
on Sundays, in order to see the tombs of 
apostles and martyrs, and often to enter the 
crypts, which are dry, in the depths of the 
earth, where the walls on each side of the 
visitors are lined with bodies of the dead, and 
all is so dark as to seem almost to fulfill the 
prophecy, ‘They go down ‘alive into hell’; 
for the light being admitted at few intervals 
from above, and then not by a window, but a 
hole, renders the darkness horrible, and, in 


1Lanciani, ‘‘Pagan and Christian Rome,’’ pp. 254- 
263; or Lanciani, “Ancient Rome,” chap. iii, p. 67. 
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advancing cautiously, surrounded by dark 
night, the line of Virgil occurs to the mind: 


‘Horror ubi animos simul tpsa stlentia terrent,’?’’ 1 


Some uncertainty attaches to the origin of 
these gloomy galleries. It has been held, and 
with show of truth, that the excavations were 
first formed by quarrying the volcanic sandy 
rock for the purpose of supplying stone for the 
erection of buildings, and afterward increased 
in order to procure sand for cement. 
mentioned by various Latin authors, as Horace, 
Varro, Cicero, and Suetonius. It is supposed 
that originally the bodies of infants, whose 
parents were too poor to pay for their crema- 
tion, were interred there. In a part of these 
subterranean retreats the early Christians de- 
posited their dead. This is hardly called in 
question. It is stated by some authorities that 
as the ‘“‘ Arenarii,’”’ or sand-diggers, belonged 
to the poorer orders of the people, it is not 
unlikely that Christianity made many converts 
among them, as it usually did among the needy, 
and that, in imitation of Christ’s burial in a 
tomb, they would naturally prepare cave-like 
vaults for the reception of their dead. It is 
certain that the disciples of the first centuries 
departed from cremation, adopted inhumation, 
and expressed their view of death and the hope 
of the resurrection by giving to the localities 
where the remains of loved ones were com- 
mitted to the earth the soft, sweet name of 
cemeteria, ‘‘sleeping-places.’? It should be 
borne in mind, in this connection, that the 
term ‘‘catacomb’’ has no relation whatever to 
sepulture; for it simply denotes in the Greek, 
whence it was derived, a ‘‘hollow,’’? and was 
given, on account of the configuration of the 

. ground, to a particular locality in the neigh- 
borhood of Rome. In the course of time, as 
artificial ‘‘ hollows’’ were used as burial places, 
these receptacles came to be known as ceme- 
teria ad catacumbas, or, for short, merely as 
catacumbe. Not a few notable scholars chal- 
lenge the opinion that these retreats were at 
the beginning quarries furnishing Rome with 
building material. On this point write North- 
cote and Brownlow: ‘‘It has always been agreed 
among men of learning who have had an op- 
portunity of examining these excavations, that 
they were used exclusively by the Christians 
as places of burial and of holding religious as- 
semblies. Modern research has now placed it 
beyond a doubt that they were also originally 
designed for this purpose, and for no other; 
and they were not deserted sand-pits (avenariz) 
or quarries, adapted to Christian uses, but a 


“All things are full of horror and affright 
And dreadful even the silence of the night.” 
—Dryden’s “ Virgil,” Afneid II, 755. 
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development, with important modifications, of 
a form of sepulcher not altogether unknown 
even among the heathen families of Rome, and 
in common use among the Jews, both in Rome 
and elsewhere.” } 

I am not convinced that doubt has entirely 
ceased on this interesting subject, but it is not 
sufficiently important to call for a balancing of 
evidence in these pages. The one fact, con- 
cerning which there is practically no contro- 
versy, is all that appeals to the reader. The 
early Christians did choose these tortuous sub- 
terranean galleries for their dead, or fashioned 
them with their own hands from the start, that 
they might serve as enduring tombs. It is not, 
however, to be concluded that this preference 
for underground cemeteries was at the begin- 
ning due to fear.2 The Roman government 
acknowledged the inviolability of grave and 
mausoleum. It did not war on the charnel 
house. Whether the deceased was good or bad, 
Pagan or Nazarene, his right to undisturbed 
repose was recognized. By the force of exist- 
ing laws the cemeteries of the Church were 
sacred. Fora time, therefore, the disciples in- 
terred above ground, and gave no signs of a 
sense of insecurity. But with the persecution 
of Domitian (95 A. D.), they withdrew as far as 
possible from publicity. Then they penetrated 
the bowels of the earth and in the thick dark- 
ness sought protection, haunted by the vague 
fear that even the last refuges allotted to the 
dead might be outraged by the lawlessness of 
the mob. It is more than likely that these 
dark chambers also afforded an occasional asy- 
lum to the living. When the authorities were 
proscribing the faithful, here they could find a 
temporary resting place, and often, along nar- 
row ways unknown to government officials, an 
avenue of escape. But we are not to suppose 
that the existence of the Catacombs was alto- 
gether successfully concealed from the repre- 
sentatives of the State. We have accounts of 
descents made by officers of the law during the 
persecutions of Valerian and Diocletian on 
fugitives who had fled to these underground 
mazes. But while some of the Catacombs were 
unquestionably known to the authorities, it is 
probable that others were securely hidden, and 
that there were also roads winding in such con- 
fusion and leading to such depths as to be 
perilous to the uninitiated. Detectives would 
pause before venturing into this seemingly end- 
less wilderness, and soldiers, accustomed to ply 
their vocation in the open air, would not be 
anxious to go very far in the inextricable 
tangle of ways in places heavy with the atmos- 
phere of the charnel house. But what would 
prove, or might prove, destructive to the 


1“ Roma Sotlerranea.”’ 2See Lanciani, ‘“‘ Pagan 
and Christian Rome,” chap. vii. 
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stranger, would naturally be a means of 
safety to those who knew how to thread 
their path through the labyrinth, where to 
find springs of water and breathing holes, and 
the larger rooms where occasionally groups 
met for worship. In times of comparative rest 
the saints would frequent these retreats and 
become familiar with tlreir secrets, and prob- 
ably would hold religious services there; con- 
vene there, also, for counsel, and there arrange 
for missionary expeditions.and other forms of 
Christian work; and when anew the savage cry: 
“To the lions!’ broke on their ear, and car- 
ried momentary terror to the hearts of maid 
and mother, would withdraw deeper into the 
darkness and thus in measure avoid the tem- 
pest it was impossible to avert. In other 
words, Lord Lindsay’s description, pathetic 
and impressive, must have had a counterpart 
in reality: ‘All this while there was living be- 
neath the visible an invisible Rome—a pop- 
ulation unheeded, unreckoned—thought of 
vaguely, vaguely spoken of, and with the 
familiarity and indifference that men feel who 
live on a volcano— yet a population strong- 
hearted, of quick impulses, nerved alike to 
suffer or to die, and in number, resolution, and 
physical force sufficient to have hurled their 
oppressors from the throne of the world, had 
they not deemed it their duty to kiss the rod, to 
love their enemies, to bless those that cursed 
them, and to submit, for their Redeemier’s sake, 
to ‘the powers that be.’ Here in these ‘dens 
and caves of the earth’ they lived; here they 
died —a ‘spectacle’ in their life-time ‘to men 
and angels,’ and in their death a ‘ triumph’ to 
mankind —a triumph of which the echoes still 
float around the walls of Rome, and over the 
desolate Campagna, while those that once 
thrilled the capital are silenced, and the walls 
that returned them have long since crumbled 
into dust.’’} 

Mommsen dwells with considerable empha- 
sis on ‘‘the enormous space occupied by the 
burial vaults of Christian Rome, not surpassed 
even by the cloace or sewers of Republican 
Rome ’”’;2 and various explorers have tried to 
fix with something like approximate exactness 
their dimensions. Padre Marchi estimates the 
total length of the galleries,to.be from 800 
to goo miles, and the population of the dead 
at 6,000,000 or 7,000,000." These figures are 
startling. They are larger, however, than 
Northcote thinks the circumstances warrant. 
Michele Stefano de’ Rossi occupies a middle 
ground and calculates the aggregate length of 
the galleries at 587 geographical miles, with 
a little short of 2,000,000 of /oculi for the re- 

1“ Christian Art,’’ I, p. 4. 


2 Contemporary Review,’”’? May, 1871. 
3‘ Monumenti della Arti Christiane Primitive" 
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mains of the saints. But if we are to construe 
“ingens multitudo’”’ (a vast multitude) of Tac- 
itus as Rawlinson! would have us, and con- 
sequently, with the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,’’? 
believe that in the age of Valerian the Chris- 
tians were reckoned at one-half the population 
of Rome, then the weight of evidence is rather 
on the side of Marchi’s estimate than on that 
of de’ Rossi. While we are naturally inter- 
ested in the vast extent of these subterranean 
burial grounds, we are really more directly con- 
cerned with their wonderful contents. Perhaps 
I ought to say, ‘‘ with what they did contain’’; 
for many of their treasures have been removed. 
, It was May 31, 1578, that a workman em- 
ployed in the vineyard of Bartolomeo San- 
chez discovered a Christian cemetery, rich in 
frescoes, sarcophagi, and inscriptions. Many 
leading men of the age, among them Cardi- 
nal Baronius, investigated the spot and were 
deeply impressed by what they saw — ‘‘the 
network of galleries crossing one another at 
various angles, the skylights, the wells, the 
symmetry of the cudbicudi and areosolia, and the 
number of /oculi with which the sides of the 
galleries were honeycombed.’’ 

It appears that, from the ninth century to 
the sixteenth, the very existence of the Cata- 
combs had been lost sight of. Generations 
had swept across the sleeping places of the 
early saints little dreaming that they were 
treading on hallowed ground. Then came the 
day of discovery, which brought to light me- 
morials of primitive Christianity, and laid the 
foundations of Christian archeology. But all 
of these memorials were not permitted to re- 
main where originally found. With successive 
explorations the tombs and chapels have been 
largely despoiled. Museums, villas, churches, 
and monasteries have been adorned at the ex- 
pense of the dead. Precious medallions, en- 
graved stones, jewels, and other curios have 
been purlioned from altar and grave, and are 
proudly exhibited in the Vatican and in other 
celebrated collections of antiquities. Moreover, 
in the course of this wholesale pillage, numer- 
ous frescoes have been ruined by the hands 
that were seeking to remove them, as in the 
case of some beautiful pictures that had orna- 
mented the crypt of the Flavian family. Con- 
cerning the widespread destruction of these 
mortuary treasures, Lanciani inquires: ‘“‘ Who 
were responsible for this wholesale pillage?” 
And he answers: ‘‘ The very men — Aringhi, 
Boldetti, Marangoni, Bottari— who devoted 
their lives, energies, and talents to the study 
of the Catacombs, Such was the spirit 
of the age. Whether an historical inscription 
came out of one cemetery or another did not 
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matter to them; the topographical importance 
of discoveries was not appreciated. Written or 
engrossed memorials were sought, net for the 
sake of the history of the place to which they 
belonged, but to ornament houses. as 
Tombstones were removed to Saint 
Maria in Trastevere, and inserted in the floor 
of the nave. Benedict XIV. took away the 
best and placed them in the Vatican library.” 
Therefore the Catacombs of to-day are only 
mutilated Catacombs, impoverished and disfig- 
ured; and though their testimony is still sol- 
emn and impressive, we ought to try to think 
of them as they were before they were ran- 
sacked and outraged by archzeological van- 
dals. It is also impossible to exactly compute 
how much has perished by the natural ravages 
of time, in addition to what has been deported 
from these subterranean vaults. Doubtless de- 
cay has wrought its share of ruin. We may, 
however, form a proximate idea of the extent 
to which the Catacombs have suffered by medi- 
tating on what Northcote has written regarding 
the loss of early Christian memorialsin general: 
‘« Of Christian inscriptions in Rome during the 
first six centuries, de’ Rossi has studied more 
than 15,000, the immense majority of which 
were taken from the Catacombs, and he tells 
us there is still an average yearly addition of 
about 500 derived from the same source. This 
number, vast as it is, is but a poor remnant of 
what once existed. From the collections made 
in the eighth and ninth centuries it appears 
that there were once at least 170 ancient Chris- 
tian inscriptions in Rome, which had an histor- 
ical or monumental character; written gener- 
erally in meter, and to be seen at that time in 
the places which they were intended to illus- 
trate. Of these only twenty-six remain, either 
whole or in parts. In the Roman topographies 
of the seventh century 140 sepulchers of fa- 
mous martyrs and confessors are enumerated; 
we have recovered only twenty inscribed memo- 
_rials to assist us in the identification of these. 
Only nine epitaphs have come to light-belong- 
ing to the bishops of Rome during the same six 
centuries; and yet during that period there 
were certainly buried in the suburbs of the city 
upward of sixty. Thus, whatever facts we take 
as the basis of our calculation it would seem 
that scarcely a seventh part of the original 
wealth of the Roman Church in memorials of 
this kind has survived the wreck of ages; and 
de’ Rossi gives it as his opinion that there were 
once more than 100,000 of them.’’ ! 

But, though the Catacombs have shared in 
this melancholy desolation, and have been 
stripped almost to bankruptcy of their posses- 
sions, still in their dilapidation they speak in 


1‘ Bpitaphs,”’ p. 3. 
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no uncertain terms of the beliefs, hopes, and 
trials of God’s people. ‘The doctrine of the 
Resurrection is implied or expressed on almost 
every tombstone which has been discovered. 
The Christian is not dead—he ‘rests’ or 
‘sleeps’ —he is not buried, but ‘deposited’ in 
his grave, and he is always ‘at peace.’ The 
survivors do not mourn his loss despairingly, 
but express trust, resignation or moderate 
omein 

These underground cemeteries are rich in 
symbols. The anchor, expressive of hope, is 
common. There also frequently occurs the 
dove, emblem of the soul freed from its earthly 
prison; the sheep, ever the pathetic sign of 
guilty man wandering in the deserts of sinful 
life; and the fish, typical of the Lord himself, 
as the letters which compose the word in the 
Greek are the initials of his descriptive title, 
‘“*Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Savior.”’ 
Then there are representations of a ship, allud- 
ing -to the Church; also of the vine, the olive, 
the palm —emblems of truth, peace, and vic- 
tory. Sometimes there is drawn the figure of 
a woman kneeling, referring again to the bride 
of Christ as suppliant. The cross appears, 
though not the crucifix, and occasionally the 
image of a loaf, doubtless recalling the miracle 
of the loaves, and possibly disclosing the great 
thought that Christ is the Bread of Life. Re- 
peatedly the crown is made prominent on the 
walls of the galleries, and it may truly be said 
that throughout these dreary abodes of death 
an atmosphere of victory prevails. The fayor-. 
ite theme seems to have been Christ as the good 
shepherd. ‘‘We cannot go through any part 
of the Catacombs, or turn over any collection of 
ancient Christian monuments, without coming 
across it again and again. We know from Ter- 
tullian that it was often designed upon chalices. 
We find it ourselves painted in fresco upon the 
roof and walls of the sepulchral chambers; 
rudely scratched upon gravestones, or more 
carefully sculptured on sarcophagi; traced in 
gold upon glass, molded on lamps, engrossed 
on rings; and, in a word, represented on every 
species of Christian ‘monument that has come 
down to us.’”?? According to Lord Lindsay, 
“He [Christ] is represented as a youth in a 
shepherd’s frock and sandals, carrying the lost 
sheep on his shoulders, or leaning on his staff 
(the symbol, according to Saint Augustine, of 
the Christian hierarchy), while the sheep feed 
around or look up at him. Sometimes he is 
represented seated in the midst of the flock, 
playing on a shepherd’s pipe—in a few in- 
stances, in the oldest Catacombs, he is intro- 
duced in the character of Orpheus, surrounded 
by wild beasts enrapt by the melody of his 


1 Rawlinson, ‘‘ Historical Kvidences,”’ p, 220, 
2 See “ Roma Solterranea.” 
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lyre —Orpheus being then supposed to have 
been a prophet or precursor of the Messiah.’ ! 

It surely need hardly be sdid -that all these 
conceptions are thoroughly evangelical. They 
‘ comprehend within their scope the entire 
scheme of Christian doctrine. Clearly, they 
indicate that to the Church in the Catacombs 
Christianity was more than a moral scheme or 
rule, and was essentially a redemption. They 
reveal Jesus likewise, not as another Buddha, 


“All honored, wisest, best, most pitiful, 
The teacher of Nirvana and the law;” 


but.as, the sin-bearer, seeking the lost, impart- 
ing peace to the conscience, and bringing all 
believers through the glorious resurrection to 
endless victory. The baptistery of Saint Ponti- 
anus, far underground, with its deep pool, and 
method of supplying abundant water, in its 
turn bears testimony to the prevailing convic- 
tion that our Lord had risén from the dead, 
and that they who profess his name should be 
themselves already delivered from spiritual 
death. While the wreaths and crowns of roses 
‘hanging from the bills of mystic doves”’ en- 
graved on stones, and these and other flowers 
painted on the walls, with the birds that are 
depicted in the frescoes that adorn the Cata- 
comb of Callixtus, and the custom of decora- 
ting martyr tombs with violets, amaranths, and 
evergreens, impart to the struggling faith the 
characteristics of brotherly sympathy and com- 
passion, they equally point to a life beyond, 
where the soul, symbolized by the bird, shall 
be freed from its cage and given its blessed 
liberty in the Paradise of God. Pictures on 
Biblical themes also confirm the impression 
made by Christian epigraph and emblem. The 
fall is portrayed, and in the conventional treat- 
ment of the subject our Lord is introduced as 
condemning Adam and Eve, and offering for 
them a lamb. Then the leading events of 
sacred history are sketched—the offering of 
Cain and Abel, the flood and the ark, the sacri- 
fice of Isaac, the passage of the Red Sea, the 
gift of the Law to Moses, the smiting of the 
rock, the ascent of Elijah, the sufferings of the 
Hebrew children in Babylon, and the varied 
experiences of Jonah, the latter theme being 
dwelt on as though the artists discerned a 
distinct resemblance between heathen Rome 
and ancient Nineveh, The various scenes in 
the life of Christ, from the nativity on through 
the most striking incidents of miracle and 
teaching until he stands before Pilate, are 
faithfully drawn by the pencil of believers. 
Evidently to the frequenters of the Catacombs 
these works were not mere representations of 
fictions. These men were not sentimentalists 
and dreamers. To them religion was a stern 


1 ‘Christian Art.” 
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reality. They lived hourly in expectation of 
death, and were not likely to indulge in idle 
flights of fancy. They wrote their confession 
of faith with chisel and hammer, and outlined 
their creed with brush and peneil. This was 
to them a very serious matter. They had no 
time for the invention of mythological stories 
for the purpose of conveying ‘truth. They 
simply sought to perpetuate the truth of his- 
torical stories. Their symbols, inscriptions, 
and paintings were only a method of recording 
the things that were most surely believed 
among them. Hence, the Catacombs are to 
this day an illuminated commentary on the 
Gospels. Whosoever studies their testimony 
can hardly resist the conclusion that the evan- 
gelists taught no mere philosophy of natur- 
alism; and that the early Church held clearly 
and distinctly to those central doctrines which 
are the logical outcome of the supernatural 
events which they described and to which they 
bore witness. 

Eloquent as the Catacombs are on this theme 
they are even more so on another; one, too, 
that appeals to our admiration of the conscien- 
tious and heroic in human conduct. The word 
martyr, frequently occurs on their tombs, and, 
when absent, something in the inscription 
often shows that the deceased was the victim 
of persecution. Although the phials found in 
some of the burial places, and once supposed to 
contain the sediment of blood, may only have 
held the dregs of wine used in the feasts of 
love, they still afford proof that the worshipers 
were not permitted to convene in the light, 
and were driven by tyranny to celebrate their 
mysteries in concealment. Among the sepul- 
chral remains which the Vatican has appropri- 
ated from the Catacombs is the following, 
brought to light in the cemetery of Callixtus, 
and illustrative of the entire martyr period. 
The language relates to the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, and to his harsh proceedings against 
the Church: 

“IN CHRIST. 

Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the 
stars, and his body rests in this tomb. He lived 
under the Emperor Antoninus, who, foreseeing 
that great benefit would result from his sery- 
ices, returned evil for good. For, while on 
his knees and about to sacrifice to the true 
God, he was led away to execution. O sad 
times! in which sacred rites and prayers, even 
in caverns, afford no protection to us. What 
can be more wretched than such a life, and 
what than such a death? When they could not 
be buried by their friends and relations, at 
length they are resplendent in heaven. He 
has scarcely lived who has lived in Christian 
times.’? 

~~ 1 Maitland, “Church in the Catacombs,”’ pp. 32, 33. 
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Maitland writes: ‘‘A number of circum- 
stances in this inscription are worthy of no- 
tice; the beginning, in which the first two 
words (Alexander mortuus), after leading us to 
expect a lamentation, break out into an assur- 
ance of glory and immortality; the description 
of the temporal insecurity in which the believ- 
ers of that time lived; the difficulty of procur- 
ing Christian burial for the martyrs; the cer- 
tainty of their heavenly reward; and, lastly, 
the concluding sentence, forcibly recalling the 
words of Saint Paul, ‘as dying, yet behold we 
live,’ and again, ‘I die daily.’’’ The picture 
is indeed vivid, not only in what it states, but 
in what it implies as well; the constant anx- 
iety of the saints, the apprehension of betrayal 
by some informer, the uneasiness and suspi- 
cion created by spies, the alarm lest outrages 
against honor as well as against life should be 
inflicted on maids and. matrons, and the awful 
suspense regarding the. events of each return- 
ing day. As we read the inscription anew we 
behold the Christian, a proscribed man, subject 
to manifold indignities at the hand of heathen 
neighbors, liable at any moment to be torn 
from his family, having no right of appeal, 
confronting only the alternative of sacrifice to 
the effigy of the emperor or death; robbed, 
maltreated, scorned, misrepresented, scourged, 
and cast like carrion to the lions. Wonderful 
the fortitude and endurance of these saints of 
God who were ‘‘stoned,’’ were ‘‘sawn asun- 
der,’’ were ‘‘tempted,’’ and were ‘‘slain by the 
sword!’’? And what is equally amazing is their 
triumphant mood. It is manifest in the writ- 
ing on Alexander’s tomb, and is one of the 
most distinctive features of the martyr’s his- 
tory. The song which is recorded in the “ Par- 
aclesis’’ of Basil may doubtless be taken as a 
sample of the exalted thoughts, the defiant 
temper, and the glorious expectations of the 
men and women who counted not their lives 
dear unto death. He represents the forty mar- 
-tyrs, who were exposed naked to the frost the 
night before they were to be burned, as sing- 
ing: ‘Sharp is the winter, but sweet is para- 
dise: painful is the frost, but sweet is the fruit 
that follows it. We wait for a little, and the 
Patriarch’s bosom shall cherish us: after one 
night we shall lay hold on eternal life. Our 
feet shall feel the fire for a season, but we shall 
walk arm in arm with angels; our hands shall 
fall off here, that they may be lifted up for- 
ever to the praise of the Almighty.’”’ Similar, 
also, the magnificent address of Tertullian to 
his fellow-sufferers in the ‘‘days of darkness,”’ 
in which he sets forth the superiority of God’s 
children to dungeons and tortures, and discloses 
the secret of their inward peace. 

“Tet us,’? he says, ‘‘change the name of 
prison and call it a retreat. Although the 
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body be inclosed, although the flesh be de- 
tained, all places are open to spirit. Wander, 
then, in spirit, not proposing to yourself shaded 
woods or long porticoes, but the way which 
leads to God. As often as you walk thus in 
spirit, you will escape from prison. The limb 
feels nothing in the nerve, when the mind is in 
heaven. The mind carries with it the whole 
man, and removes it to wherever it wishes.”’ 
That is, Joanna Baillie being the interpreter, 
“T am so pleased to die and am so honored 


In dying for the pure and holy truth, 
That nature’s instinct seems in me extinguished.” 


Sublime self-illusion ! noble self-oblivion ! lofty 
enthusiasm! No wonder that the memorials 
which perpetuate their triumphs are counted 
most precious, and are sacredly treasured by all 
who venerate the God-like in man. 

There is much of a melancholy monotony in 
the tributes inscribed by admiring love on the 
martyrs’ tombs. As for substance, they are 
practically the same. Difference as to date, as 
to age and sex, and then almost identical 
phraseology in describing the holy deed and 
its reward. It is not, therefore, necessary to 
multiply copies of epitaphs; for those we have 
referred to may be taken as samples of thou- 
sands we have not transcribed. But the great 
subject to which they relate, and which ac- 
quires a stronger hold on the devout imagina- 


tion because it is so intimately allied to the 


history of the Catacombs, is of sufficient mo- 
ment to call for further and more serious atten- 
tion, and, indeed, cannot be slighted if one 
would faithfully reproduce the age in which 
Christianity attained its first development. It 
is not easy to explain why persecution should 
have been tolerated. by the Almighty. The 
motives of men in destroying those who 
differ from them in religious belief are not 
hard to find. But why God should permit 
them to pursue their cruel way is not as appar- 
ent. That he leaves them to work out their 
malicious tyranny may be inferred from the 
fact that he did not restrain the men who 
‘with wicked hands” crucified his Son. We 
may, however, at this point remember that his 
Son was delivered into their power by his ‘‘de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge.’’? That 
is, in the wondrous passion there are two dis- 
tinct agencies, the human and the divine. The 
Father does not check by his omnipotence the 
savage outbreak against his Son, because he 
ordained from the beginning that only through 
sufferings should he be made perfect, and only 
by suffering secure the justification of the un- 
godly.!_ May there not have been an applica- 
tion of this same principle to the early Church? 
May it not have been that the dross might be 


1 Hebrews ii, 10, v, 9; I. Peter iii, 18. 
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purged away, that her growth might not ex- 
haust itself in leaves, and that her virtues 
might not become commonplace, that the op- 
pressor was left to work for a season unhin- 
dered his barbarous hatred? By agony and 
stress of struggle all things good and beautiful 
have been wrought out in the natural world; 
and to-day, as in the past, war, tempest, the 
very “‘ groaning of creation,” are necessary to 
physical perpetuity and progress. 
“Behold this vine ! 
I found it a wild tree, whose wanton strength 
Had swol’n into irregular twigs 
And bold excrescences, 
And spent itself in leaves and little rings; 
So in the flourish of its wantonness 
Wasting the sap and strength 
That should have given forth fruit; 
But when I pruned the plant 
Of useless leaves, and knotted as thou sees’t, 


Into those full clear clusters, to repay 
The hand that wisely wounded it.’ 1 


The Church, likewise, is a vine. When 
planted in the soil of the Roman world and 
exposed to the hot-house atmosphere of in- 
iquity, was there no danger of unguided ener- 
gies taking shape in erroneous speculations and 
unwarranted divisions? And if so, why not 
the sharp pruning knife? ‘‘ For whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth ’’; and his people have 
continually been chosen in the furnace of afflic- 
tion, and have been taught to glorify God in 
the fires. It is not surprising, then, that he 
should have dealt with the Bride as with the 
Bridegroom, and for the same reason. As the 
Bridegroom was delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, and was by 
wicked hands taken and crucified and slain;2 
so the Bride was delivered by his eternal pur- 
pose to the bloody persecutor, not that she 
might be slain, but that all false ambition, law- 
less desire, and worldly lust might be slain in 
her. 

May not persecution also have served as a 
fierce parable in God’s providence, teaching 
that only through suffering could the Church 
attain unto perfection. That there is a strug- 
gle at the heart of progress cannot be denied, 
whether or not it conditions the survival of the 
‘fittest, and that its groaning becomes more 
articulate as we rise to the vast human world, 
finding its climax in the spiritual, is equally 
manifest. Whatever conflicts may have pre- 
ceded man’s appearance on this planet, we 
know that since his coming he has developed 
at terrible cost. Stains of blood redden not 
only the highway of religion, but the track of 
civilization. Masses of victims lie crushed be- 
neath its wheels, and at the shrine of every 
improvement millions of lives are offered up in 
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sacrifice. To establish the empires of Nimrod, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, and Czesar, and to 
inaugurate the epoch which these names sug- 
gest, untold fumbers of our race had to suc- 
cumb to the conquering factions. Then, and 
ever since, cities burned, provinces wasted, 
fertile regions made over to desolation, and 
people surrendered to unutterable horrors of 
cruelty, have made the onward march of hu- 
manity sadder than a battlefield strewn with 
slaughter and infested with ravening wolves 
and jackals. Even in our own times the tri- 
umphs of civilization mean the withering of 
tribes before the vices of their leaders. While 
we claim to be living in an era of generousness, 
we encounter ranks or classes whose fingers are 
worn to the bone, whose hearts are strained to 
breaking by the fierceness of competition and 
the selfishness of commerce. The benign min- 
istry of our mechanical and mercantile age has 
something savage in it, and writes its record on 
the faces of human millions who, too weak for 
strife, fall out of the ranks, stagger awhile 
painfully in the rear, and then drop down in 
heartbroken despair. ; 

In every department of society we find the 
same contest. The battle extends to theories, 
systems, religions, and what is apparently in- 
evitable, these theories, systems, and religions 
only influence the world by conquering in the 
battle. Ideas array themselves in antagonism 
as well as men, and there is no peace anywhere 
under the sun. Parties, sects, philosophies, 
creeds, seek to exterminate each other, and the 
air is agitated with the cries of hostile factions. 
From all this we are forced to believe that the 
Divine Being accomplishes his purposes, not 
only in the physical but in the moral world, by 
means of infinite travail, and by rendering the 
anguish of souls tributary to the ultimate peace 
of the universe. All things below the stars 
are groaningly full of expectation. We must 
accept these inarticulate moanings, these ex- 
pressive wailings, as the signs of a progress 
in which tears shall be transmitted into joys, 
pangs into glories, death into life, the din of 
battle into the victorious triumph, and the 
wilderness of earth into the kingdom of God. 
Unless the Church realize this, not unnaturally * 
she will abandon herself to ease and luxury, 
and, falling below her great mission, prove, at 
best, to be but a cumberer of the ground. 
When she has forgotten the lesson of persecu- 
tion, when she has failed to realize the neces- 
sity for conflict even unto death, and’ has 
clothed herself in royal apparel and feasted 
delicately, she has speedily felt the sting of 
other scourges than those wielded by the 
officers of despotic government, and been com- 
pelled to pass through agonies as intense as 
those endured by martyrs in the Roman am- 


PAGAN INTOLERANCE AND CRUELTY. 


phitheatre. But alas! at such times she has 
known something of the martyr’s anguish 
without experiencing his sense of triumph, 
or attaining to the martyr’s palm. 

As she looks over the records of the Cata- 
combs, the Church in our day should realize 
that she is under the same law which prevails 
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throughout the entire universe of God; ‘“ For 
we know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together untilnow. And not 
only so, but ourselves also, which have the first. 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for our adoption, to 


wit, the redemption of our body.’?! 


CHAPTER VII. t 
THE TIMES OF TERROR. 


HE first terrific outbreak against the 
Christians beyond the borders of Pales- 
tine occurred, as we have seen, under 

the reign of Nero. We are not, however, to 
infer from this circumstance that all persecu- 
tions were of imperial instigation. They were 
frequently incited by the clamor of the people, 
the contentions of the philosophers, and the 
calumnies of the priests. ._Not only was the 
common rabble ‘‘ exceedingly mad” against the 
new creed, but citizens of a better class, though 
neither affluent nor refined, were doggedly op- 
posed to what they regarded as a detestable 
fanaticism, injurious alike to commerce and 
happiness. Sophists and rhetoricians, having 
very little faith left in their own gods, were 
intolerant, as is not unusual in such cases, to- 
ward those who had the temerity to affirm 

. confidently what they had declared to be unbe- 
lievable. And, as for the priests, they were 
moved by self-interest and the prejudices of 
their vocation to oppose the progress of a reli- 
gion whose aims and spirit were beyond their 
comprehension. 

Public opinion was set against Christianity. 
The whole drift of thought and sentiment in 
pagan civilization ran entirely counter to its 
teachings and institutions. Its representatives 
were consequently mocked, maltreated, and 
defamed by the populace in the streets, just as 

_ the Salvation Army in our day has heen shame- 
fully abused by hooting and howling ruffians. 
So intense was the popular animosity that 
it was often impracticable to keep a regular 
government proscription within the limits of 
judicial action. . 

“There is extant a rescript of Hadrian ad- 
dressed to the proconsul of Asia, in which he 
condemns a tumultuous rising against the 
Christians, which had taken place, and insists 
upon a regular judicial process for the fu- 
ture.’”’! The fanatical and pitiless heathen 
multitudes demanded that these helpless crea- 
tures be thrown into prison, be wrenched and 
crushed by the rack, and their flesh be torn by 
nails, knives, and hooks; and savage was the 


1Uhlhorn, “Conflict of Christianity with Heathen- 
ism,” p. 263. 





yell of delight when some poor victim, unable 
longer to endure the lacerations of whips, or 
the stings of insects attracted to his naked 
body besmeared with honey, extended his hand 
in token of his readiness to burn a little in- 
cense on the idol’s altar. Then these men and 
women of blunted sensibilities gloated over 
the tortured and writhing form of the unhappy 
apostate, and abandoned themselves to frantic 
expressions of joy. From such orgies they 
would frequently turn away to hunt for “‘ sus- 
pects’? in town or country; and woe to the 
saint, whether sister or brother, who should 
fall into their hands! Mercy they knew not. 
To strip the prisoner, to force him by exquisite 
sufferings to shriek, and if possible to blas- 
pheme, and then, perhaps, to leave him half 
dead on the highway, afforded these wretches 
indescribable pleasure. 

In the martyrdom of Polycarp (156 A. D.) 
we have a striking illustration of the rancor- 
ous enmity of the mob, According to the ac- 
counts we have received of this tragedy, the 
chief pastor of Smyrna when arrested was 
taken by Herod, the Irenarch, into his chariot, 
where he and his father Nicetes remonstrated 
with him for adhering so unfalteringly to his 
faith, inquiring: ‘‘ What injury will it do thee 
to say Lord Czesar, and to offer sacrifice?”’ 
The captive meekly replied: ‘‘I cannot do 
what you ask of me.’? Incensed by his stead- 
fastness, the officers rudely thrust him from 
the chariot, wounding him in the shin. Still 
he walked cheerfully on until he came to the 
Stadium, where great throngs of turbulent 
people were gathered. The proconsul formally 
arraigned him. He asked whether his name 
was Polycarp, and then urged him to renounce 
Christ, ery, ‘Down with the atheists,’? and 
offer sacrifice to Caesar. ‘Swear, and I release 
thee; revile the Christ.’?’ Then came the mem- 
orable answer: ‘‘ Righty and six years have I 
served him, and he has never done me a wrong. 
How can I blaspheme him, my King, who has 
saved me?’’ The proconsul was apparently 
anxious to rescue the bishop, but he could not 
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do so unless in some way he could appease the 
savage plebs. He therefore addressed himself 
again to the prisoner: ‘‘ Try to persuade the 
people.’’ 

Folycarp. ‘1 feel bound to give an account 
of myself to ¢hee, for our religion teaches us to 
give due honor to the powers ordained of God 
as far as possible. But I hold ¢hese’’ — point- 
ing to the clamorous rabble — ‘‘unworthy of 
any reason I might render.” 

Proconsul. ‘‘I have wild beasts ready. 
Unless thou repentest, I will expose thee to 
them.’’ 

Polycarp. ‘Vet them come! Weare not ac- 
customed to repent with that repentance which 
changes from better to worse. On the con- 
trary, I hold it good to pass from worse to 
Dettete 2 

Proconsul. ‘Since thou despisest beasts, I 
will cause thee to be consumed by fire, unless 
thou changest thy mind.” 

Polycarp. ‘‘ The fire thou threatenest burns 
for an hour, and is soon after extinguished. 
Thou knowest not that penal fire of judgment 
and punishment which is reserved for the un- 
godly. But why dost thou delay? Do thy 
will!’ 

The magistrate was perplexed by this sub- 
lime firmness, and hardly knew how to act. 
He, however, aroused himself to the discharge 
of an unpleasant duty, and sent a herald up 
and down the Stadium to proclaim the fatal 
fact: ‘‘ Polycarp has confessed that he is a 
Christian !’’ Then arose the strident sound of 


- . manly voices, crying, ‘‘ This is the teacher of 


Asia! This is the father of the Christians ! 
This is the overturner of our gods!’’ For 
him the crowd had no thought of mercy. The 


angry multitude demanded of the Asiarch, as 
the president of the games, that a lion be 
loosed upon Polycarp. But when he sought to 
gain time, and told them that the gladiatorial 
spectacles were ended, a tumultuous and howl- 
ing clamor hushed his plea. If lions were not 
to be had, fire was near at hand. The magis- 
trate, unable to restrain the brutal throng, 
yielded everything, and the aged saint was 
speedily surrounded with wood and straw, hur- 
riedly brought by the populace from the shops 
and baths. When about to be nailed to the 
stake he asked that he might only be bound: 
“For he who allows me to undergo the fire 
will enable me to remain unmoved without 
your fastenings.’? Then, with his hands bound 
behind him, the venerable sufferer offered this 
final prayer: ‘‘Omnipotent Lord God, Father 
of thy beloved and blessed Son, Jesus Christ, 
through whom we have received the knowl- 
edge of thee; God of angels, and powers, and 
of all creatures, and of the family of the just 
-who live in thy sight; I bless thee that on this 
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day and hour thou hast counted me worthy to 
make one of the number of thy martyrs, to 
partake of the cross of. Christ, and to look for 
the resurrection to eternal life both of soul and 
body, through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
praying that I may be received to-day among 
the number of thy saints, as a rich and accept- 
able sacrifice, according as thou, the true God, 
hast prepared me by thy forewarnings and 
their fulfillment. Therefore, for all things, I 
bless and glorify thee, through the everlasting 
and heavenly Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son; 
with whom to thee and the Holy Spirit, be 
glory, now and through all ages. Amen!’’! 

Then the smoke began to enwreathe the mar- 
tyr, and the flames to shoot forth furiously. 
But as a breath of wind disclosed to the spec- 
tators the body still unconsumed, perhaps 
fearing a miracle of deliverence, the con/fector, 
whose business it was to slay unmanageable 
beasts in the amphitheatre, thrust Polycarp 
through with a sharp instrument. The sparks 
gleamed anew in the black cloud that en- 
shrouded the martyr, and the fires surged and 
roared. The people, their deadly task com- 
pleted, turned away as heartless as ever from 
the sickening scene, having afforded to all ages 
another impressive instance of their blindness 
to their own interests, and their awful blind- 
ness to the gracious interposition of heaven 
in the ministrations of Christianity on their 
behalf. Bigoted as priests have been, intoler- 
ant and prejudiced as philosophers have often 
proved, never have they surpassed the mob in 
corrosive animosity and unreasoning prejudice 
against movements that have sought by unu- 
sual means to deliver mankind from intrenched 
evils and time-honored tyrannies. 

But this bitter dislike was not confined to 
the populace. It was shared by some of the 
most enlightened and philosophical minds of 
the age.2 And, strange to say, ‘‘more clem- 
ency was shown toward the followers of Christ 
by emperors whom we are accustomed to call 
tyrants, than by those who are considered 
models of virtue. The author of the ‘‘Philo- 
Sophumena’’ (Book IX, chap. xi) says that 
Commodus granted to Pope Victor the libera- 
tion of the Christians who had been condemned 
to the mines of Sardinia by Marcus Aurelius.” 
And yet in his ‘‘ Meditations,” this ruler says 
that he had learned from Diognetus, probably 
his tutor, ‘‘to endure freedom of speech.’’? It 
was also in his reign that Felicitas and Justin 
Martyr suffered death (163 A. D.), the latter 
being denounced publicly by the philosopher 
Crescens. Evidently he was not at heart as 
tolerant as some of his reflections would im- 
ply. Neither was Celsus, another philosopher, 


1 Eusebius, “‘ Ecclesiastical History,” IV, xv. 
2Qanciani, ‘ Pagan and Christian Rome,’ p. 313. 
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strongly inclined toward ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness.’”’? His writings are full of scorn and 
fierce invective, which, in the nature of things, 
must have roused the worst passions of the 
mob. Lucan travestied martyrdom and paro- 
died miracles, helping on the savage work of 
extermination by his heartless ridicule. The 
priests were grateful to their allies; and em- 
ployed their influence to eradicate every trace 
of the new religion. 

When the emperor Decius resolved to reform 
Rome, and to that end insisted that the ancient 
office of censor should be restored, and the 
worship of idols be revived, it was compara- 
tively easy for the pagan hierarchy to inflame 
the zeal of the government against the Chris- 
tians. A determined and sanguinary effort was 
made during the third century to reanimate ex- 
piring heathenism, and its failure was certainly 
not due to any sentimental weakness on the 
part of the sacerdotal orders. The story is told 
of Diocletian, who was committed to this pol- 
icy, that in the presence of his court, where 
there were many Christians employed, he or- 
dered a sacrifice, and directed Tagis, the chief 
priest, to examine the entrails for signs. The 
disciples of our Lord crossed themselves to 
show that they had no part in the superstitious 
rites, and, as the wished-for omens failed, the 
priest exclaimed: ‘‘ The gods refuse to appear 
at our sacrifice because profane men are pres- 
ent, and hinder the revelation by means of the 
sign [the cross] which the gods hate.’’ This 
was enough to arouse the slumbering animosity 
of Diocletian, and presently a persecution was 
ordered, which ranks among the most terrible 
recorded on the pages of history. So pitiless 
and terrific was this outbreak that to this 
day the Coptic Churches date from the acces- 
sion of Diocletian (284 A. D.) the ‘‘era of the 
martyrs.’’ 

It would seem, then, from these facts, that 
the entire land was in arms against the new 
cult, and that there was a spontaneous out- 
burst of fury against its adherents. Only the 
Flavian proscription, which decreed that these 
adherents should be dealt with as common 
brigands, was satisfactory to the enraged public 


sentiment; and the only cry that had a sooth-. 


ing effect on the turbulent spirit of the mob — 
including the priests and philosophers — was 
“Christianos ad leones”” ! 

But while the Roman world, without regard 
to government, was obviously incensed against 
the Christian faith, in due course of events the 
authorities in formal and official manner pro- 
ceeded against its supporters. They reflected 
in their action the demands of the majority of 
citizens. Human nature is not necessarily tol- 
erant, and administrations are not always inde- 
pendent. Theists and atheists are no more 
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inclined to be liberal than prelates. The athe- 
istical party of the French Revolution doomed 
the clergy to death, and the deistic party, under 
Robespierre, sent the atheists Clootz and Chau- 
mette to the guillotine. The only safety for 
freedom of thought and freedom of conscience, 
in any age and any country, lies in the perma- 
nent constitutional separation of the State from 
interference with the untrammeled exercise of 
mind and worship. As long as theerror is held 
that government is responsible for the belief 
and religion of the citizen, just so long will co- 
ercion in some form be brought to bear against 
dissidents, and will seriously curtail their lib- 
erty and happiness. With the history of thou- 
sands of years before our eyes, it were the 
height of folly to imagine that we can even 
now intrust our most sacred rights to the gen- 
erous forbearance of our fellow-beings. Eccle- 
siastical majorities, if in any way they could 
subordinate the forces of government to their 
purposes, would be dangerous to human free- 
dom, for rulers are not always above corruption, 
and as a general thing protect only those indi- 
viduals and communities who can protect them- 
selves. Still is it true that to many politicians 
the voice of the majority is the voice of God; 
and consequently it is imperative that their 
hands be securely tied by constitutional law to 
prevent them from executing what that voice 
might demand against some unhappy minority, 
whose religious doctrines might be considered 
objectionable. But this wisdom the Roman 
empire had not learned when the events of our 
narrative were taking place, and in some por- 
tions of the globe it is yet unmastered by chiefs 
and potentates. 

With the administration of Trajan the rela- 
tion of Christianity to the government came 
first to be considered. By the year 112 A. D. 
this religion had spread so rapidly in Bithynia 
that many temples were forsaken, and the 
sacrificial ritual was to a great extent aban- 
doned. ‘These facts were brought to the atten- 
tion of Pliny when he assumed authority in the 
province, and very likely he was shown that 
commercial interests were being impaired by 
the decline of the national altars. Charges 
of various kinds were preferred against the 
Christians, and investigation followed. 

‘(He proceeded to inquire into the cases 
individually; and he learned, first of all from 
those who recanted, and afterward from two 
deaconesses (who, being slaves, were examined 
under torture), that the rites of the Christian 
religion were simple and harmless, that their 
discipline forbade all crimes, that the worship- 
ers bound themselves by a sacramentum to do 
no wrong, and that the charges commonly 
brought against them of practicing child-mur- 
der, cannibalism, and other hideous offenses at 
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their private meetings, were groundless.’’! 
This favorable report did not lessen his ardor 
against the saints. He forbade them to meet 
as communities, for the emperor condemned 
‘the formation or existence of sodalitates.”’ 
They obeyed in this particular as far as the 
evening social gathering was concerned, and 
yet many of their number were punished even 
with death. But Pliny was unwilling to pro- 
ceed alone in this matter, and therefore ad- 
dressed to his imperial master epistles giving 
account of his proceedings, and seeking from 
him further instructions. An answer was 
received in the following explicit terms: 

““You have done perfectly right, my dear 
Pliny, in the inquiry which you have made 
concerning Christians. For truly no one gen- 
eral rule can be laid down which will apply 
itself to all cases. The people must not be 
sought after. If they are brought before you 
and convicted, let them be capitally punished; 
yet with this restriction, that if anyone re- 
nounce Christianity and show his sincerity by 
supplicating our gods, however suspected he 
may be for the past, he shall obtain pardon for 
the future, on his repentance. But anonymous 
libels in no case ought to be attended to, for 
the precedent would be, of the worst sort, 
and perfectly incongruous to the maxims of 
government.’’ 

And on this ‘‘clemency of despotism ’’ Ter- 
tullian has left the significant comment: ‘‘O 
sentence necessarily inconsistent! He denies 
that inquiry should be made concerning them, 
as if they were innocent, and commands them 
to be punished, as if they were guilty; he 
spares them, and is enraged with them; he dis- 
sembles, and blames them. Why dost thou 
lay thyself open to such censures? If thou 
coidemnest, why not inquire? If thou dost 
not inquire, why dost thou not absolve?”? 

But still the question remains: Why were 
the followers of Christ punished by the strong 
and unflinching arm of the law? Why did 
Pliny believe such a course legitimate? In 
his letters he takes for granted that it is right, 
and only seeks guidance in the application of a 
fundamental principle of imperial rule. Ram- 
say explains, that the Christians maintained an 
extra-imperial unity, and consequently were 
proscribed on political and not on religious 
grounds. 

“Rome had throughout its career made it a 
fixed principle to rule by dividing; all subjects 
must look to Rome alone; none might look 
toward their neighbors, or enter into any 
agreement or connection with them. But the 
Christians looked to a non-Roman unity; they 
decided on common action independent of 


1Ramsay, ‘‘ Church in the Roman Empire,” p. 205. 
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Rome; they looked on themselves as Chris- 
tians first and Roman subjects afterward; and, 
when Rome refused to accept this secondary 
allegiance, they ceased to feel themselves 
Roman subjects at all. When this was the 
case, it seems idle to look about for reasons 
why Rome should proscribe the Christians.’’! 

This view of the case is, I am sure, true 
enough, but it is not the whole truth. It 
must not be overlooked that in the empire 
the prevailing’ heathen cult was part and 
parcel of the national life. Creeds that did 
not.antagonize it were amalgamated with it, 
or were permitted to dwell with it amicably. 
Friction was avoided as far as possible. But 
when a religion appeared that challenged the 
right of all others to exist; that refused to 
render homage to the emperor as their divine 
head; that spurned their ceremonies, denounced 
their ethics and reprobated their customs, it 
would inevitably come to be condemned on 
account of what the age would regard as its 
impiety. And this is just what occurred as 
Christianity became known to the Roman govy- 
ernment. The new faith was hostile to the 
old. Fellowship was out of the question. 
The two systems could not abide together in 
peace. There was hardly anything in common 
between them. Christianity would not coun- 
tenance a lie. To her a lie was no more sacred 
when sanctioned by the altar than when pro 
nounced in the forum. She took her stand 
against falsity, whether in the abstract or the 
concrete. Heathenism was the religion of 
compromise; for it never realized the author- 
ity of truth. ‘Seneca, having recounted in 
the most derisive terms the absurdities of the 
popular worship, concludes his enumeration by 
declaring that the sage will observe all these 
things, not as pleasing to the divinities, but as 
commanded by the law; and that he should 
remember, ‘that his worship is due to custom, 
not to belief.’ Epictetus, whose austere creed 
rises to the purest monotheism, teaches it as a 
fundamental religious maxim, that every man 
in his devotions should conform to the customs 
of his country. The Jews and Christians, who 
alone refused to do this, were the representa- 


tives of a moral principle that was unknown to 


the pagan world.”’ ? 

Yes; for Christianity from the start has never 
been the religion of expediency, for to her, 
error, whether countenanced by herself or by 
others, is a deadly thing. Hence, the conflict 
between the old and the new. To Christianity 
heathenism was altogether devilish; to heath- 
enism Christianity was thoroughly impious. 
Consequently, the test by which her members 
were constantly judged was ultimately a reli- 


1 Ramsay, p. 356. 
2Lecky, ‘‘ History of European Morals,” Vol. I, p. 230. 
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gious one. They were called on to execrate 
THE NAME, to offer incense to the genivs of 
the emperor, and to sacrifice to the gods. ‘I heir 
examination before the magistrates was not 
conducted so as to ascertain whether they paid 
taxes, obeyed ordinances, and avoided conspir- 
acies against the commonwealth. It is, there- 
fore, not sufficiently accurate to say that they 
were proscribed purely on political, and not at 
all on religious grounds. As the then existing 
order of worship was a State institution, non- 
compliance with which was constructive trea- 
son, and as such was bound to be punished, it 
may be conceded that political considerations 
influenced persecution. But when it is remem- 
bered that the faith of the martyrs was ever 
made the subject of judicial inquiry, it is surely 
evasive to claim that persecution was not in- 
spired by religious rivalries and antagonisms. 
How any other view than this can be held by 
those who are familiar with the annals of mar- 
tyrdom is almost beyond comprehension. For 
instance, the account that has descended to 
us of the last days of Ignatius confirms and 
illustrates this position. 
- When Trajan, under whom the proceedings 
against the saints assumed a more legal form, 
visited Antioch, Ignatius, then distinguished 
by the name of Theophorus — ‘‘ God-bearer ?’— 
ve who has God in his heart, answering to the 
Greek word, ‘‘ Christopher ’’— presented him- 
self that by his own self-sacrifice he might 
save his flock from the wrath of the emperor. 
Being introduced to Trajan, that ruler said: 

“Who art thou, wicked demon, who art 
so precipitate and hasty in transgressing our 
orders, and persuadest others also to perish 
miserably ?”’ 

Ignatius. ‘‘None can call Theophorus a 
wicked demon, for demons have widely de- 
parted from the service of God. But if you so 
call me because I am an enemy to demons, I 
confess the charge. For, holding Christ to be 

‘the heavenly King, I dissolve their enchant- 
ments.”’ 

Trajan. ‘‘ And who is Theophorus?”’ 

Ignatius. ‘‘Hewho has Christ in his heart,”’ 

Trajan. ‘‘Dost thou not think then that 
we have the gods in our minds when we use 
them as allies against our enemies ?”’ 

Ignatius. ‘‘ Thou errest in calling the hea- 
then demons gods; for there is one God, who 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all 
things that are in them, and one Jesus Christ, 
the only begotten Son of God, whose kingdom 
may I obtain.’’ 

Trajan. ‘Dost thou speak of him who was 
crucified before Pontius Pilate ?”’ 


1Hefele’s Pat. Apos. Op. Prolegom; Smith & Wace, 
“Dictionary of Christian Biography,” a ‘icle on Igna- 
tius, Vol, III, pp. 209-222, 
55 
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Lgnatius. ‘I speak of him who bore my sin 
on the cross with its author, and, condemning 
all the errors of demons and all wickedness, 
put them under the feet of those who carry 
him in their heart.’’ 

Trajan. ‘Dost thou, then, bear the cruci- 
fied within thyself? ” 

Ignatius. ‘I do; for it is written, ‘I will 
dwell in them and walk in them.’ ” 

Trajan. ‘*Since Ignatius has declared that 
he bears the crucified in himself, we order that 
he shall be carried bound by soldiers to great 
Rome, to be food for beasts and a spectacle for 
the people.’’ 

Lgnatius. ‘‘IT thank thee, Lord, that thou 
countest me worthy to honor thee in perfect 
love to thee, and hast thrown me in iron chains 
like thine Apostle Paul.” 

If the traditional account of what further fol- 
lowed may be believed, the condemned, upon 
being brought into the great Flavian Amphi- 
theatre or Colosseum, before the lions were 
loosed on him, thus addressed the assembled 
multitudes: 

“Romans, spectators of this present scene, 
I am not here because of any crime, nor to ab- 
solve myself from any charge of wickedness, 
but to follow God; by the love of whom I am 
impelled, and whom I long for irrepressibly. 
For I am his wheat, and must be ground by the 
teeth of beasts, that I may become his pure 
bread.”’ 

Manifestly the political element is scarcely 
if at all, discernible in this graphic story of 
martyrdom. I do not say that it is entirely 
absent; only that it has no perceptible place in 
the narrative. And my contention simply is, 
that the religious movement —as a religion — 
must be taken principally into account when 
The 
religion of the Christians wounded the pre- 
judices of heathenism, and attacked its cher- 
ished convictions and customs fearlessly. It 
was willing to sacrifice earthly prospects to 
heavenly principles, and was unwilling to be 
limited in its scope, or to be isolated from any 
human interest. Therefore, while secret organ- 
izations, spreading rapidly and mysteriously 
throughout the land roused the suspicion and 
ire of the government, the strange creed held 
by these societies, so widely separated from 
the national cult, was also potent in deter- 
mining official action against their existence. 
Doctor Plummer says truly: ‘‘ The toleration of 
the Romans had tightly drawn limits. Cicero 
had laid it down as an axiom that no man may 
have private gods of his own, or adopt fresh 
ones until they have been officially recognized; 
and Meecenas is represented as advising Augus- 
tus to worship the gods according to the laws, 
and compel others to do the same—not merely 
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out of respect to the gods, but because those 
who introduce new deities may go on to intro- 
duce new laws. The Christians, therefore, com- 
mitted a double offense — they induced citizens 
to abandon the rites prescribed by law, and 
they introduced rites not sanctioned by law. 
Theirs was not a religio licita. As they were 
repeatedly told, Mom licet esse vos —‘ You have 
no right to exist.’’’! 

It has not been uncommon of late for a cer- 
tain class of writers to underestimate the ex- 
tent and severity of the persecutions under the 
empire. The school of thought that eulogizes 
pagan toleration, and serenely and loftily ig- 
nores all testimony to the contrary, not illogic- 
ally tries to show that the number of martyrs 
has been greatly exaggerated, and accounts of 
their sufferings unwarrantably colored. These 
apologists would have us believe that the Ro- 
man people were too broad-minded and too 
liberal to press extreme and cruel measures 
against any company of worshipers; and that, 
while occasionally they may have indulged in 
some slight outbreaks of violence, they were 
far from being guilty of the sustained and in- 
human attacks on the followers of Christ at- 
tributed to them by Eusebius and Lactantius. 
These representations are not trustworthy. 
While it is not possible to defend at all points 
the accuracy of Eusebius or Lactantius, the 
euphemistic arguments of Dodwell and Gibbon 
will not bear the test of scrutiny. They are 
elegant and eloquent, but they are not solid 
and satisfactory. Even Lecky, who in the 
main sympathizes with their trend, discerns in 
them the spirit of special pleading, and de- 
clines to subscribe to them without reserve. 
He condemns Gibbon for the “ persistence with 
which he estimates persecutions by the num- 
ber of deaths, rather than by the amount of 
suffering.”’ And then he gives a view of pagan 
atrocities, the result of his own investigation, 
which serves as a sufficient answer to the 
specious palliations put forth by his brother 
rationalists. He closes his first volume on 
‘‘Ruropean Morals,’’ with these words: ‘‘ We 
read of Christians bound in chairs of red-hot 
iron, while the stench of their half-consumed 
flesh rose in a suffocating cloud to heaven; of 
others who were torn to the very bone by 
shells, or hooks of iron; of holy virgins given 
over to the lust of the gladiator or to the mer- 
cies of the pander; of 227 converts sent on one 
occasion to the mines, each with the sinews of 
one leg severed by a red-hot iron, and with an 
eye scooped from its socket; of fires so slow 
that the victim writhed for hours in their 
agonies; of bodies torn limb from limb, or 
sprinkled with burning lead; of mingled salt 
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and vinegar poured over the flesh that was 
bleeding from the rack; of tortures prolonged 
and varied through entire days. For the love 
of their divine Master, for the cause they be- 
lieved to be true, men, and even weak girls, 
endured these things without flinching, when 
one word would haye freed them from their 
suffering.’ } 

But surely it must be evident, though Lecky 
does not say so, that such horrors could not be 
perpetrated without involving an immense and 
incalculable loss of life. The very severity of 
persecution suggests at once an idea of its enor- 
mous extent. These excesses of cruelty reveal 
a vicious disregard of everything sacred, and 
would hardly have been possible in a limited 
circle. They are simply the climax and index 
of a widespread spirit of inhumanity, which 
once enlarged would hardly fail to assert itself 
in crimes against mankind proportionate in 
number to its own awful dimensions. We are 
warranted, therefore, in measuring the extent 
of persecution by the intensity, and the mag- 
nitude and malignity of the demoniacal fury 
by which it was inaugurated and directed. 
Thus judged, we shall not regard as incredible 
the picture drawn by Lanciani, which taxes the 
imagination to compass the vast area of brutal 
indignities inflicted on the early Church, but 
which, coming from the pen of a recent ex- 
plorer, discredits the over-confident assump- 
tions of Gibbon and his recent imitators. He 
writes: ‘‘In 249 the ‘days of terror’ returned, 
and continued fiercer than ever under the rules 
of Decius, Gallus, and Valerianus. The last 
persecution, that of Diocletian and his col- 
leagues, was the longest and most cruel of all. 
For the space of ten years not a day of mercy 
shown over the ecclesia fidelium. The historian 
Eusebius, an eyewitness, says that, when the 
persecutors became tired of bloodshed, they 
contrived a new form of cruelty. They put 
out the right eyes of the confessors, cut the 
tendon of their left legs, and then sent them 
to the mines, lame, half-blinded, half starved, 
and flogged nearly to death. In Book VIII, 
chapter 12, the historian says that the number 
of sufferers were so great that no account could 
be kept of them in the archives of the Church. 
The memory of this decade of horrors has 
never died out in Rome. We have still a local 
tradition, not altogether unfounded, of 10,000 
Christians who were condemned to quarry ma- 
terials for Diocletian’s Baths, and who were 
put to death after the dedication of the build- 
img. 

Historians have been accustomed to reckon 
ten general persecutions, which have been clas- 
sified as follows by Broughton: 
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Under Nero, 64 to 68 A. D. 
Under Domitian, 95 and 96 A. D. 
Under Trajan, 97 to 116 A. D. 
Under Antoninus Pius, 136 to 156 A. D. 
Under Severus, 199 to 211 A. D. 
. Under Maximinus, 235 A. D. 
. Under Decius, 249 to 251 A. D. 
. Under Valerian, 257 to 260 A. D. 
. Under Aurelian, 273 to 275 A. D. 
1o. Under Diocletian, 302 to 312 A. D, 
This arrangement has not always been adhered 
to by writers who are wedded to the notion 
that there must have been ten persecutions, 
no more and no fewer; and some of them have 
tried to find a place in their somewhat artificial 
scheme, probably inspired by what is revealed 
regarding the ten kings who make war against 
the Lamb,! for the severe measures enacted by 
Adrian (118-126), and by Marcus Aurelius (161- 
174) against the kingdom of Christ. Probably 
this scheme of counting by tens originated with 
Augustine. Lactantius, however, recognized 
only six seasons of special proscription and 
cruelty. The number can readily be increased 
or diminished according to the fancy or the 
method of the student. To me the entire per- 
iod embraced within three centuries was in re- 
ality one of persecution, varying in degrees of 
intensity, with now a lull and then a tempest, 
with brief or prolonged intermissions of deceit- 
ful calm, but with never an assurance of im- 
munity from attack on the part of the author- 
ities or the mob. The Church was, throughout 
this entire time, practically proscribed, and if 
she was permitted a respite occasionally from 
excruciating agony, it was merely due to the 
weariness of her tormenters, or to the chang- 
ing moods and oscillating policy of the em- 
perors. She had no rights which anyone was 
particularly bound to respect, and when it 
suited the governing powers, she was sim- 
ply made to feel—as far as whips and fire 
could make her feel — her desolate and outcast 
plight. It is surely hardly worth while to 
classify her sufferings, after the manner of the 
ten plagues, when for 300 years she knew 
hardly anything else than the plagues of an- 
guish, trial, and bitter sorrow. Her condi- 
tion through all these years may be likened to 
that of a ship on a stormy sea. Her path lay 
through the billowy waters of tribulation, with 
here and there a mighty wave, such as may be 
seen in mid-Atlantic towering over the restless 
floods, and engulfing all its smaller neighbors, 
breaking over her and threatening to swallow 
up her precious treasures. Such a wave dashed 
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against her when Nero imputed to her hated. 


deeds of shame, and tried to attach to her the 
odium of an execrable crime, and when, ac- 
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cording to Clement of Rome, ‘‘ By reason of 
jealousy, women, the Danaids and Dirce, being 
persecuted, after that they had suffered cruel 
and unholy insults, safely reached the goal in 
the race of faith, and received a noble reward, 
feeble though they were in body.” Similar © 
tidal waves beat upon the helpless bark of 
Christ during succeeding reigns. 

The outbreak of savagery under Domitian 
had in it much of personal vindictiveness. 
Why it should have been thus inspired no one 
knows unless it was occasioned by the dis- 


‘covery that some among his own near relations 


had professed the ‘‘degrading superstition.” 
It is believed that 40,000 of God’s dear children 
were butchered during the administration of 
Domitian. With the accession of Trajan, pro- 
ceedings against the Christians became more 
formal and regular, and the relation of gov- 
ernment toward them and their institutions 
were inquired into and defined. As a result 
of this new departure, multitudes were called 
on to surrender ease, safety, possessions, and 
not infrequently life itself. 

While Antoninus Pius was of a more humane 
disposition than Trajan, nevertheless, Augus- 
tine, who had opportunity sufficient to learn 
all the facts, includes him with the persecutors, 
and the rescript of Marcus Aurelius went far 
beyond the instructions issued by Trajan in his 
correspondence with Pliny. Accusations were 
encouraged by bribes, and the confiscated prop- 
erty of the saints went to the informers. Asa 
result, a vast crowd of unfortunates were cast 
into prison, and, for the sake of deserving the 
reward, betrayers of innocent blood charged 
their victims with the perpetration of unspeak- 
able crimes. Traces of ‘this policy were soon 
visible in torture and bloodshed throughout 
Italy, Byzantium, Gaul, and Africa; and among 
its own prominent sufferers may be named 
Blandina, a tender maiden, who to all questions 
replied: ‘‘I am a Christian! Among us no 
wickedness is committed’; and Justin Martyr, 
whose mind had been favorably influenced to- 
ward Christianity by the martyrdom of others, 
and who at last himself secured its crown. He 
testifies: ‘‘I heard of the accusations brought 
against Christians; yet I saw them fearless in 
the midst of death, and of all other calamities 
which seemed terrible, nor could I understand 
how it was possible that they could be guilty of 
the wickedness and licentiousness with which 
they were charged.’’?! And he also, in his 
turn, witnessed in his death to the pure, ele- 
vating, and sustaining influence of the Gos- 
pel. We have an account,’ that is doubtless 
substantially correct, of his arrest and of his 

1 Apologia,’”’ II and XII. 


2" Acts of the Martyrdom of Justin the Philosopher,” 
Gallandi, I, 707, seg. 
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conduct before the bar of Rusticus, one of the 
emperor’s philosophers. He appeared there 
the center of a group of prisoners, the names of 
some of whom have been preseryed. These 
are: Chariton and ‘Charitana; Evelpistus, a 
member of the imperial household; Hierax, 
a Phrygian; also Peor and Liberianius. During 
the trial the following conversation is reported 
to have occurred : 

Rusticus. ‘‘Wear, thou who art called an 
orator, and who thinkest thou hast gained the 
true philosophy; if I scourge thee from head 
to foot, thinkest thou that thou wilt go to 
heaven?” 

Justin. ‘‘Should I suffer what thou threat- 
enest, I hope to receive the reward of true 
Christians.”’ 

Rusticus, ‘‘ Thou imaginest, then, that thou 
shalt go to heaven, and be there rewarded? ”’ 

Justin. ‘1 do not only imagine it, but know 
it, and cannot entertain the least doubt respect- 
ing it.” 

He and his companions were then com- 
manded to go and sacrifice to the gods, and 
were warned that if they refused that they 
would be tormented without mercy. 

Justin, ‘‘ There is nothing which we more 
earnestly desire than to endure torments for 
the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ; it is this 
which will advance our happiness, and impart 
courage before his bar, at which the whole 
world must appear.”’ 

His associates likewise cried out: ‘ Accom- 
plish thy purpose quickly; we are Christians 
and will never sacrifice to idols.” 

Rusticus. ‘* As for those who refuse to sac- 
rifice to the gods, and to obey the imperial 
commands, they shall* be first scourged, and 
then beheaded according to the law.’’ 

This sentence was mercilessly executed, and 
thus died Justin, ‘‘ the most celebrated of those 
who flourished in those times.”’ 

Commodus, who succeeded Aurelius, 180 
A. D., stayed these harsh proceedings. Not, 
however, immediately, for during the midsum- 
mer of that year the Medaurian and Scillitan 
martyrdoms took place. But in a compara- 
tively brief space of time after becoming sole 
emperor, he was influenced by the ‘‘ God-loving 
concubine,’’ Marcia, whom he promoted to the 
throne in 183, to grant peace and respite from 
terror to the churches, ‘This time endured for 
about twenty years. While it continued im- 
mense activity prevailed among God’s people, 
and had this energetic enterprise been confined 
to them all would have been well. But the 
period was also marked by the revival of hea- 
thenism. Every effort was put forth to bring 
back society to the old gods. Theurgy, and 
magic, and demon-worship were introduced; 
voluptuous indulgences were converted into 
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religious rites; and self-inflicted punishments 
were encouraged as evidence of most extraor- 
dinary piety. The Persian deity, Mithras, was 
especially honored; and Apollonius of Tyana 
was paraded by Philostratus as superior in 
wonder-working power to Jesus Christ. Neo- 
platonism was affected by Julia Domna, the 
consort of Septimius Severus, while her elder . 
niece, Sozmias, mother of Elagabalus, was de- 
voted to neopythagoreanism, and her younger 
niece, Mammzea, was captivated by pure Ori- 
entalism. . These women of rank, with their 
philosophical predilections and amours, could 
hardly fail directly or indirectly to influence 
the future of the Church. The power of mis- 
guided women over the masculine mind is 
always to be feared. It is subtle and domi- 
nating, and, where differences of religious 
opinion have been involved, has sometimes 
shown itself to be intolerant and merciless. 
From this deceitful calm, persecution stormed 
forth once more: After the assassination of 
Commodus (192 A. D.), and the abortive efforts 
of Pertinax and Didius Julianus to wear the 
purple, Septimius Severus ascended the throne, 
and in 202 A. D. a new decree was issued 
against the Christians. To what extent his 
wife was responsible for this hostile demon- 
stration cannot now be determined; but it is 
not unlikely that she encouraged him in a 
course that would strengthen her own party. 
There was really no relaxation of cruel meas- 
ures while her husband reigned; but a lull 
occurred during the short administrations of 
Caracalla and Elagabalus, and deepened into 
a period of peace under the more gentle sway 
of Alexander Severus (222-235 A. D.). It is 
widely credited that his mother, Julia Mam- 
mzea, when in Antioch had met with Origen, 
and had been deeply impressed by his teach- 
ings, and that, while not abandoning her 
interest in Orientalism, had desired to find a 
meeting place of friendship for the rival sys- 
tems. It is, therefore, assumed that she dis- 
posed her son in the direction of toleration; 
and if this be true, it goes to show how much 
of the varying fortune of the early Church may 
have depended.on the potency of woman. She 
made society in no small degree, then as now, 
and there can be but little doubt that if her 
fidelity and heroic self-surrender advanced the 
cause of Christ, her narrowness and vindictive- 
ness had much to do with its struggles and its 
anguish. 

The quiet that prevails for a moment in the 
trough of the sea is not assuring. It will 
speedily be overwhelmed and obliterated by 
the roll and sweep of the towering wave. Ina 
manner somewhat similar Maximin the Thra- 
cian, who was chosen to succeed Alexander 
Severus (235 A. D.), speedily deluged the fair 
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hopes that had cheered the Church for twelve 
or thirteen years. Pontianus and Hippolytus 
of Rome were banished to Sardinia, and many 
others were exposed to severe and bitter trials. 
In three years the Thracian had ended his regal 
career, but those who came after him, Gordian, 
Philip, and Decius, were animated by no nobler 
sentiments toward the followers of Christ. It 
is claimed that under the Gordians and Philip, 
called the Arabian, the disciples were unmo- 
lested; but these rulers were no more reconciled 
to them and their teachings than were others, 
and presumably were too busy guarding their 
own precarious authority to venture on exten- 
sive expeditions against the faith. With Decius 
it was different. He was a vigorous man and 
felt greater security in his perilous office than 
did his immediate predecessors. Moreover, he 
was something of a statesman, and was anx- 
ious to revive and consolidate the power of 
Rome. Believing unity in religion to be indis- 
pensable to national strength and greatness, he 
proscribed Christianity in an edict proclaimed 
in 250A. D. But he desired to avoid unneces- 
sary bloodshed, though he was always ready to 
doom to death bishops, whom he regarded as 
ringleaders in the prevailing mischief, and is 
said to have dreaded the election of one in his 
imperial city as much as he feared the choice of 
a rival Cesar. He sought to reclaim the wan- 
derers from the heathen fold, as a company of 
wolves might be solicitous to draw a flock of 
defenseless sheep into the glades and solitudes 
of their native forests. The reluctant were to 
be admonished, the hesitating ones were to 
be tortured; then confiscation and banishment 
were to be tried; and finaliy, as a last resort— 
' death. But no indiscriminate massacres were 
to be allowed, and no haste to slaughter instead 
of first trying to rescue the infatuated from 
their folly. Organizations were to be broken 
up, property to be appropriated by the State, 
punishments to be graded to the degree of 
guilt, and life was to be spared as long and as 
far as possible. 

But, notwithstanding all these precautions, 
and the seeming desire to pursue a humane 
policy, the ranks of the faithful were fearfully 
decimated, and for a season it looked as if 
Christianity might be effectually exterminated. 
Gallus and Valerian adopted the methods of 
Decius. On the election of the latter in 253 
A. D. he exercised some measure of clemency 
toward the oppressed Christians, but soon re- 
turned to the policy of Decius, under whom he 
had served as censor. Indeed, he went farther 
in his opposition to the existence of the reli- 
gion whose cross threatened to become more 
powerful than his scepter. 

The year 258 A. D. was memorable. Every- 
thing like forbearance and consideration ceased. 
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An edict was published that put an end to tem- 
porizing. Bishops, presbyters, and deacons 
were to be executed without delay; all Chris- 
tian senators and magistrates were to lose their 
property, and if they did not abjure were to be 
slain. Women, likewise, were to be deprived 
of their possessions and be sent into exile, 
while members of the imperial household who 
held, or ever had held, to the detestable creed, 
were to be sent as slaves to toil on the estates 
belonging to the throne. While this fearful 
work was going on, Bishop Sixtus was arrested 
in the Catacombs, where he was engaged in 
directing divine services. He was condemned 
and was led back to the sacred spot where he 
had just been celebrating the Lord’s Supper and 
there beheaded. On the way to the Catacombs 
one of his deacons, Laurentius by name, met 
him: ‘‘ Whither goest thou, father, without thy 
son? Whither priest, without thy deacon?”’ 

To his questioning Sixtus is said to have re- 
plied: ‘‘ Cease weeping; thou wilt soon follow 
me.’’? Soon, indeed, for on the fourth day after, 
being the tenth of August, 258 A. D., Lauren- 
tius was bound to an iron chair and destroyed 
by fire. This infamous year likewise wituessed 
the martyrdom of Cyprian, one of the most — 
vigorous minds in the earlier stages of Church 
progress. He was brought before the procon- 
sul at Carthage. The trial was short and not 
very formal. 

“Thou art Thascius Cyprianus?’’ inquired 
the judge. 

‘“‘T am,’’ answered the sturdy bishop. 

“Thou hast permitted thyself to be made an 
official in a sacrilegious sect ?”’ 

OOS irate he 

“The sacred emperors have commanaed thee 
to sacrifice.’’ 

(URAIS TE WILT) NOL DO? 

“Consider it well.” 

‘Do what is commanded thee; in a cause so 
just no reflection is necessary.” 

He was promptly sentenced to die by the 
sword, and hailed his doom with an ejaculation 
of thanksgiving. His demeanor was firm and 
triumphant. The poor executioner trembled as 
he drew near the condemned. Cyprian calmly 
unloosened his robe and prepared his neck to 
receive the fatal stroke. By his own majestic 
fortitude he encouraged the official to discharge 
his duty; and, after a few moments spent in 
prayer, the indomitable spirit was released to 
share with the redeemed in an eternity of 
praise. 

Unexpectedly the clouds were dispersed. 
Valerian was taken prisoner by the Persians. 
His reign suddenly closed and Gallienus suc- 
ceeded (261 A. D.) to the empire. It seemed as 
though summer had dawned on Christianity 
after its long winter; for the new ruler reyoked 
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the edicts of his predecessors, and if he did not 
make Christianity a veligio licita, he treated it 
with the most distinguished favor. He re- 
turned to the Church its forfeited property, 
and permitted its religious services to be con- 
ducted without molestation. The waste places 
were rapidly restored, and the work of convert- 
ing the heathen was resumed with old-time 
fervor. An immense number became ‘obe- 
dient to the faith,’”’ and on every side evidences 
of prosperity multiplied. Alas, for human ex- 
pectations, this gracious season had its limits. 
Gallienus was slain at Milan in 268 A.D. This 
calamity, however, did not end the period of 
repose and good will. Claudius Gothicus and 
Aurelian adhered in the main to the policy of 
conciliation. But during the closing years of 
the latter portentous storm-clouds gathered on 
the horizon. A strong party arose in favor of 
the discredited and neglected Roman divinities. 
Once more a persistent attempt was to be made 
to bring back what many regarded as the better 
times of heathenism. On this movement the 
emperor smiled. He sought to place a violent 
restraint on Christian tendencies, which threat- 
ened an expansion dangerous to the existence 
of the old mythologies. Consequently he re- 
versed the action of Gallienus, and signed an 
edict against the Christians in 275 A. D., the 
year of his own violent death, and thus pre- 
pared the way for the crowning persecution 
under Diocletian. This emperor changed the 
form of Roman government, appointing col- 
leagues of higher and lower rank, to administer 
affairs, and even moved the chief seat of author- 
ity from the Eternal City, He transferred his 
residence to Nicomedia. But if he was deter- 
mined on innovations in government, he was 
equally set on reaction in religion. Though 
his wife, Prisca, and his daughter, Valeria, 
were at least sympathetically Christians, he 
was resolved to reéstablish the pagan cult, 
which did not presume to interfere with mon- 
archs, and even increased their influence by 
consenting to their deification. He gave to 
himself the high-sounding title of Dominus, 
’ “Lord, and spoke of himself as Jovius, and 
called his associate in power, the crafty Maxim- 
ian, Herculius. Nothing less than the mantle 
of Zeus was adequate to adorn his majesty; and 
only the temple of Jupiter was sacred enough 
to receive his adoration. He tried to build a 
new political structure on the crumbling foun- 
dations of an effete religion. But in seeking to 
actualize his ideal he did not at the outset con- 
template employing coercive measures. He 
could not understand why there should be any 
serious objections to compromises on the part 
of the Church, and he employed his art to bring 
about such a result, His pacific policy was a 
transparent failure. God’s children were not 
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to be seduced by royal smiles and specious 
arguments. Galerius, one of the two Czsars, 
and son¢in-law to Diocletian, became incensed 
by their firmness and set himself to accomplish 
their ruin. His mother Romula, who delighted 
in Phrygian orgies, and Hierocles, governor of 
Bithynia, and a philosopher of the violently 
intolerant sort, did all in their power to excite 
his prejudices and stimulate his anger. He 
was young and strong; Diocletian old and 
feeble. He was active, impatient, and fanat- 
ical; while Diocletian was vain, cautious, and 
moderate; and it is hardly to be wondered at 
that he should have gained a masterful sway 
over the mind of his senior. But at the begin- 
ning the emperor would only permit him to 
try the effect of pressure — and that only within 
limits—on the army. He was not long in 
availing himself of this concession. Orders 
were issued requiring all soldiers to sacrifice to 
the gods, and threatening degradation in case 
any of the men refused. Many Christians were 
in the ranks and not afew held important com- 
mands. To the surprise and consternation of 
Galerius, resignations were sent to headquar- 
ters, and entire companies declined to foHow 
the imperial standards. This looked like mu- 
tiny. But it was not. It was only another 
proof that the will of Christ was considered 
more sacred and imperative than the will of 
any earthly ruler. The spirit of this revolt is 
summed up in the declaration of Marcellus, 
who was done to death because he renounced 
his military position: ‘‘ From this moment I 
cease to serve your generals. I scorn to wor- 
ship your gods of wood and stone, which are 
only dumb idols. If military service brings 
with it the obligation to sacrifice to the gods 
and to the emperor, I throw down my belt and 
staff. I desert the standards and cease to bea 
soldier.’’ 

The climax was at hand. Diocletian, still 
averse to bloodshed, imagined that he could 
abolish Christianity by proclamation. An edict 
was issued designating February 23, 303 A. D., 
when occurred the Feast of the Terminalia, as 
the fitting time for an end to be put to the 
religion of our Lord. One circumstance pe- 
culiarly marked. this attempt at suppression — 
the sacred writings of the church, her Gospels, 
biographies, and apostolic epistles, were to be 
exterminated. If her literature were blotted 
out, it was sagaciously surmised, her faith 
could not survive. The loss entailed on hu- 
manity by this policy can hardly be estimated. 
It is known that many manuscripts of incalcu- 
lable value perished, and the few that were 
saved were only rescued by the zeal and astute- 
ness of the clergy. ‘A singular expedient 
was adopted by Mensurius, bishop of Carthage. 
He removed all the precious manuscripts from 
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his church, and left in their stead a collection 
of the writings of héretics, which were seized. 
Annulinus, the proconsul, was informed of this 
device, but declined to make search in the 
house of the bishop for the true writings. It 
appears that this was not the only occasion 
on which the officers of justice were deceived 
by the substitution of false writings for the 
true. Those who gave up their sacred manu- 
scripts, in order to make peace with the heathen 
magistrates, were branded with the names of 
traditores and were excommunicated.”’ 

Not only were the much-prized documents 
of Christianity officially doomed; its posses- 
sions, edifices of every kind, were condemned 
to destruction as well. On the dawning of the 
Terminalia, officers of the law invaded the 
great church of Nicomedia, and speedily a ter- 
rific conflagration swallowed up its ornaments 
and treasures, and left it a heap of smoldering 
ruins. Other buildings were given to the 
torch, and in many portions of the empire 
ecclesiastical property was ruthlessly sacrificed. 
Confusion and distrust spread. Acts of resist- 
ance and retaliation on the part of the har- 
ried disciples were suspected, especially in the 
mysterious breaking out of two fires in the 
emperor’s palace at Nicomedia, and in some 
popular disturbances. that alarmed Melitene 
and Antioch. The excitement must have been 
intense, and during its continuance not im- 
probably a few of the sufferers may have been 
impelled to strike back. And why not? Just 
think of their condition and of the pains and 
penalties to which they were liable under the 
government of one who desired to avoid blood- 
shed! All Christians were deprived of their 
civil rights, were reduced to slavery, and stig- 
matized as outlaws. Appeal against every 
kind of outrage and torture ceased with their 
proscription. Their maids and matrons were 
flogged with rods, half-naked, up and down 
the public streets, and some of them were even 
sentenced to the brothel, and their men were 
lacerated and ignominiously mutilated. Edict 
followed edict. Life was no longer respected. 
Whether with the approval of Diocletian or 
not, death was again invoked in its most awful 
forms to extirpate a religion that would not 
yield to other modes of coercion. New tor- 
ments were invented. Many persons were 
slowly consumed by fire; others succumbed 
to a bath of boiling lead; and others yet were 
simply hewn to pieces. But the story need 
not be pursued in all its sickening details. 
Suffice it, so fearful were these times that not 
a few apostatized; while to their honor be it 
recorded, where often strong men faltered, 
women and children persevered unto the end. 
A young girl by the name of Victoria could 
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have saved herself by pleading insanity, a de- 
fense made on her behalf by a loving relative, 
but she preferred to taste death for Christ. 
And a little boy named Hilarinus would not 
accept deliverance on account of his tender 
years, but cried out with heroic courage: ‘‘Do 
what you please. I ama Christian.” 
Gradually the violence of the persecution 
diminished. The Church stood calmly reso- 
lute. Though bleeding from many wounds, 
she lived: The butchers grew weary of the 
slaughter; and there were more victims wait- 
ing to be slain than there were knives to slay 
them. Then Diocletian was prostrated by 
what seemed a paralytic stroke and Galerius 
was smitten down by a mniysterious disease, 
which made him an object of loathing to his 
attendants, and from which he suffered inde- 
scribable agony. Some persons discerned in 
these afflictions the marks of retribution, and 
speculation as to their causes could not be re- 
strained. Many shuddered at the vengeance 
which apparently had overtaken the enemies 
of the Church, and not a few among the 
heathen were filled with consternation. Nor 
was it diminished, but rather heightened, when 
Galerius issued (311 A. D.) an edict putting an 
end to persecution. He was conyinced of the 
futility of forceful measures to regulate the 
religious opinions of his subjects. Weary, 
weak, and wretched, a physical wreck, he sent 
forth a document which announced to the em- 
pire his own defeat, and which reminds us of 
the great, though oft-forgotten truth, that ‘‘ he 
fights ill who fights against God.”’ ; 
Yes; no weapon formed can ultimately pre- 
vail against Christ’s Church. She has always 
been in the minority, and yet in the long run 
has triumphed over the majority. It is not for 
her to count battalions. A just cause can 
make headway against iniquitous oppression, 
though the latter may be mailed in steel, and 
the former be armed only with a shepherd’s 
sling and a few smooth pebbles taken from a 
brook, It seems asif God delighted in over- 
coming mightiness by feebleness, and in dis- 
persing the multitude by the hand of the few. 
Modern history records innumerable instances 
where unpretentious Christian communities 
have protested against and opposed political 
tyranny, social inequalities, and municipal 
corruptions, and have made themselves felt, 
though overwhelming odds have derided and 
abused them, and sought in every way to cir- 
cumvent them. The world is not necessarily 
governed by majorities; and we need not, 
therefore, be surprised that the early Church 
not only withstood the crushing weight of the 
Roman empire, but in the end trampled on its 
dignities, and seated itself in her throne. 
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“The lions’ feet, the lions’ lips, are dyed with crim- 

son gore, 

A look of faith, an unbreathed prayer, the martyr’s 
pangs are o’er. 

Proud princes and grave senators gazed on that fear- 
ful sight, ; 

And even women seemed to share the savage crowd’s 
delight ; 

But what the guilt, that on the dead a fate so fearful 
drew? 

A blameless faith was all the crime the Christian 
martyr knew; 

And where the crimson current flowed, upon that 
barren sand, 

Up sprang a tree, whose vigorous boughs soon over- 
spread the land. 

O’er distant isles its shadows fell, nor knew its roots 
decay, 

E’en when the Roman Ceesar’s throne and empire 
passed away,” 1 


The students of these sanguinary annals 
ought never to overlook the fact that they are 
illustrative of the strain to which the con- 
scientious life is still subjected in the world. 
The path of moral perfection is ever the path 
of suffering. Official tortures are abolished 
everywhere—at least with few exceptions. 
The Stundists in Russia and the Armenians in 
Turkey even now are oppressed by men in 
power. But, as a rule, freedom of thought 
has little to fear from the commonwealth. The 
crown of heaven is only won by battling 
against deadly antagonists. He likewise is 
the martyr, who for the sake of right will not 
abandon his convictions to escape censure and 
loss; and who, without hesitancy, accepts pov- 
erty and obscurity rather than prove faithless 
to his trust, be that trust mercantile, political, 
social, or religious. 


“Meek souls there are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an angel’s theme; 
Or that the rod they take so calm, 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr’s palm.” 


Perhaps they can never quite dream this dream, 
or comprehend the significance of their strug- 
gles, until they enter the heavenly kingdom. 
But at least from the tenor of this narrative all 
can see the value of steadfastness. Loyalty 
to conviction is worth more than liberality. 
Faithfulness has wrought more for progress 
than breadth. Latitudinarianism would never 
have overthrown a heathen shrine; and the 
poetry that sees only the greatness of the good 
in evil things, and never the immeasurable mis- 
chievousness, will hardly succeed in expur- 
gating the evil. It is easier to be friendly with 
errors and corruptions than to denounce and 
resist them. 

There is a venerable legend suggestive in 
this connection. It is related that when the 
Neronian persecution prevailed, the disciples 
besought Peter to flee from the city, that his 
life might not be hazarded. He hastened along 
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the Appian Way, and when about two miles 
from Rome he was met by’a vision of Christ. 
In wonder he exclaimed: ‘‘ Lord, whither goest 
thou!’? The Master replied: ‘‘I go to Rome 
to be crucified a second time.’’ Immediately 
the divine form vanished, and Peter perceived 
that the Savior had rebuked him for his flight. 
He deliberated hardly a moment, but straight- 
way returned to his post, to duty, and to death. 
Many a man, like the apostle, has abandoned 
his high vocation as a representative of eternal 
truth, that he might escape censure and ridi- 
cule, and might not be classed with the uncul- 
tured and obstinate crowd who prefer suffering 
to shame. But if he were a genuine seryant of 
Christ he went not far along his cowardly path 
without remonstrance from the divine Spirit 
dwelling in him. When faltering at the bar of 
his own conscience he must have heard the 
mysterious voice exclaiming:! ‘‘ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.’ It is the need of the hour that this 
voice should be heard and honored. ‘‘To him 
that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree 
of life’’; ‘‘he that overcometh shall not be 
hurt of the second death’’; ‘‘to him that 
overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna’’; ‘‘he that overcometh and keepeth 
my works unto the end, to him will I give 
power over the nations’’; ‘“‘he that overcom- 
eth, the same shall be clothed in white rai- 
ment’’; him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God”’; and ‘‘to him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am 
set down with my Father in his throne.”’ 

Such is the message of the Spirit to the 
churches. Never a word of hope, encourage- 
ment or promise to moral cowardice or to 
disloyalty. Everything to firmness, conscien- 
tiousness, and steadfastness; nothing in time 
or eternity to fickleness, perfidy, and treachery. 
Everything to the conqueror; nothing to the 
craven, In spirit the Christians of all ages are 
allied with the martyrs. The difference be- 
tween them is purely one of condition or envi- 
ronment, and not of obligation or of vocation. 
Alike they are pledged to uphold the Gospels 
at any and every cost, and alike they are to 
pass through the great tribulation, having 
washed. their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. If any man has no 
heart for fellowship with this ‘noble army,’’ 
he can hardly claim a place in the company of 
the redeemed. But happy are they who are 
willing even now to endure crosses and losses 
for the truth’s sake. Happy the men and 
women who are ready to lay down life itself 
for humanity, and who are sustained by the 
poet’s vision, and breathe the poet’s prayer. 

; i Revelation il, 10; 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LABARUM OF VICTORY. 


HE year 312 A. D. is famous in the annals 
of Christianity and marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in the world’s history. 

Over the Cottian Alps a small army, barely 
numbering 60,000, but consisting of hardy and 
war-inured veterans, had swept onward to the 
plains of Italy, like one of the mountain tor- 
rents in that region — strong, swift, and irre- 
sistible. It was late in the summer, or early 
in autumn, when tidings of this insolent and 
intrepid invasion reached the imperial capital. 
At first it was a subject almost of derision, and 
excited contempt rather than alarm. Had not 
Severus with a far more imposing force been 
obliged to retreat, in 307 A. D.,.from before 
the gates of Rome, and had he not found that 
the morasses and walls of Ravenna were insuf- 
ficient to shield his person from the superior 
craft of the power he had ventured to assail; 
and if he had failed, why be apprehensive of 
serious calamities resulting from presumptuous 
demonstrations of an inferior body of troops? 
What were 60,000 or 80,000 men in the presence 
of 170,000 foot and 18,000 horse that were be- 
ing concentrated against them? Cause for 
sport rather than of fear, this reckless expe- 
dition directed against the Eternal City, the 
mistress of the world. Still there was some 
degree of excitement observable among the 
people as they conversed on passing events and 
observed the hurrying to and fro of soldiers 
and the unusually grim bearing of the preto- 
rian guard. In the neighborhood of the Colos- 
seum, whose massive stones had been cemented 
by the tears and blood of 12,000 captive Jews, 
and on the Forum of Julius Caesar and the Fo- 
rum Romanum, groups of citizens doubtless 
discussed, though without anything like panic 
in their speech, the supreme question of the 
hour. The aristocritic classes, the proud pa- 
tricians and their families on the Palatine, 
where from an immemorable date the rulers of 
society had built their palaces, unquestionably 
must have been langidly solicitous as to the 
outcome of a movement that arrayed the su- 
preme authorities of the empire against each 
other; and some among the affluent, more 
curious than the others, may have climbed the 
Pincian, where once Lucullus feasted Cicero 
and Pompey in his villa, and where Messalina 
had abandoned herself to voluptuous orgies, to 
see if the country round about gave evidence 
of an approaching enemy, as Vettius had 
sought signs of the “awful storm from Ostia,” 
which, in the person of Claudius, was to en- 
gulf the adulterous empress and her lovers. 


Nor could the temples or the gods have failed 
to be at such a time as this centers of interest, 
though the thought of extreme peril was not 
entertained by the populace. True, multitudes 
of the people had lost faith in paganism and 
cared little for Castor and Pollux, had out- 
grown their ‘veneration for the Vestals, and 
rarely sought the fanes of Concord, Fides Pub- 
lica, Jupiter Capitolinus, Janus Quirinus, Mars, 
or Victory, or any of the rest once so dear 
and sacred to the Roman heart. Nevertheless, 
many of those who had not become Christians, 
and whose superstitions were easily aroused by 
any unexpected and threatening developments, 
would naturally return to their neglected 


.altars to supplicate for favor and protection, 
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especially as the foremost official, if not the 
foremost man, in the capital had consulted the 
Sibylline Books and had not failed to receive 
an encouraging, though, as usual, a dubious 
reply. 

The Christians themselves, with their strong 
reliance on Providence, and with the confi- 
dence of ever-growing influence’ proceeding 
from ever-increasing numbers, could not have 
been indifferent spectators of what was passing 
round them. They had no reason to suppose 
that in any sense a deliverer was coming to the 
succor of the faithful; neither had they visions 
of luminous crosses and other signs of impend- 
ing revolution. To them the issue of battle 
might mean a change-of heathen masters, and 
might affect their social standing for good or 
ill in some respects; but nothing more. How 
could they have foreseen that they were on the 
eve of a tremendous upheaval; and that their 
wonderful successes against heathenism were 
about to be acknowledged, the sacred symbol 
of salvation about to supplant the eagle at the 
head of the legions, and the door be opened for 
the spiritual conquest of mankind? So won- 
derful a transformation in their condition and 
circumstances could hardly have been antici- 
pated; and yet, who knows? God reigns and 
all things are possible. Out of existing trou- 
bles some advantage might possibly arise to 
the Church. How, or in what way, no one 
knew; but it was right to seek divine aid in 
every season of perplexity. And, while citi- 
zens were idly gossipping, bands encamping 
round the city, senators hastening to offer 
money and men to the emperor, pagan priests 
fanning the embers of their incredible myths, 
military officers inspecting the defensive walls, 
and an air of uncertainty hung over the scene, 
the simple-minded disciples of our Lord, whom 
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Tacitus had described in his day as ‘‘a vast 
multitude,” in their places of worship doubt- 
less called on the Most High to remember 
Zion and cause all things to work together for 
her good; and not a few may have crept unseen 
once more into the Catacombs, where millions 
of Christian graves sanctified many miles of 
subterranean streets, and, moved by the monu. 
ments commemorating the suffering past, may 
have cried: ‘‘How long, O Lord, holy and 
true, dost thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 
But the contempt of some, the indifference 
of many and the apparent confidence of all, 
suddenly gave place to something like conster- 
nation. Tidings in swift succession reached 
the city of battles won by the enemy, and of a 
rapidity in executing manceuvers and of mov- 
ing his forces characteristic only of Julius 
Ceesar and recalling his achievements. 
day it was reported that Susa, at the foot of 
the Alps, had fallen; on another, that Turin 
had surrendered; then that the conquering foe 
had entered Milan; then that he was marshal- 
ling his little armies along the A/milian and 
Flamilian ways; then that he was encamped on 
the Adige and had encompassed Verona; and 
then, worst of all, that he had defeated Pom- 
pelanus and was approaching with terrible 
celerity a place called Saxa Rubra, not over 
nine or ten miles from Rome. A last and su- 
preme effort must be made to arrest his prog- 
ress. All was confusion, and excitement, and 
apprehension in the city. Horrible forebodings 
everywhere prevailed. Lying oracles were 
consulted by the pagan; money and precious 
stones were hidden, and retreats where con- 
cealment could be obtained were sought; and 
the Christians, with a trifle more of pallor on 
their faces and with something more of ear- 
nestness in their voices, were entreating God to 
be a munition of rocks and a sure defense to 
his people. But nine miles away, while pray- 
ers were ascending in church and catacomb, the 
final act in the tragedy was being enacted. 
There, with the river Tiber as their base and 
hindering retreat, and with the right and left 
wings of the army extending over an immense 
plain, the Romans awaited the attack of their 
adversaries. Nor had they long to wait. The 
commander of the invading forces at the head 
of his cavalry, glitteringly arrayed, charged 
impetuously the Moors and Numidians, who 
held the center, and overwhelmed them. He 
and his soldiers struck the lines of the defense 
as a thunderbolt crashes through trees and 
masonry, and they wavered and broke. Nor 
would the conflict have been prolonged had it 
not been for the disciplined courage of the 
preetorian guard. These stubborn veterans 
comprehended the situation at a glance and 
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realized the difficulty of contending with the 
Gallic horse. But, though dismayed, they 
were not prepared to yield without a struggle, 
and, keeping well together, they fought dog- 
gedly and valiantly; nor would they give an 
inch, but fell one by one at their post. Few of 
them escaped the awful slaughter; and never- 
more does this old guard that had played so 
questionable a part in the election and the fate 
of emperors appear again in history. They 
had been swept away, and with them went the 
cause they had so heroically upheld. The rout 
was general. 

Throughout the ranks disorder prevailed. 
The Italians had lost the day, and the retreat 
had become a hurried flight of cravens from 
the destroying sword of the victors. Riderless 
horses tore furiously through bleeding com- 
panies and groups of fugitives, and trampled 
the wounded and dying beneath their hoofs, 
while the shouts of the conquerors and the 
execrations of their victims added to the inde- 
scribable and sickening horrors of the scene. 
Many of the fleeing soldiers perished in the 
waters of the Tiber, and others were crushed to 
death in the crowds struggling to escape by the 
Milvian bridge. That narrow passage spanning 
the stream soon became choked by an utterly 
demoralized and desperate mass, pushing, fight- 
ing, writhing, cursing, and even slaying; strik- 
ing wildly at friends and comrades in the 
frantic effort to secure personal safety. No 
consideration was shown to age or rank; the 
highest officers as well as the meanest subaltern 
being indiscriminately mixed in the mad melee. 
Not even was the emperor recognized by the 
affrighted fugitives as he sought a way across 
the Milvian bridge, by which a secure asylum 
might be reached, but was rudely jostled and 
roughly thrust from the path of those who but 
yesterday would have trembled at his slight- 
est frown. Alas! poor Cesar! He was Ponti- 
fex Maximus, Augustus, and twenty other 
mighty things, and had claimed, indeed, to be 
the sole Augustus in the empire, and had now 
to strive like any common plebeian in a stam- 
peding herd of disorganized soldiery for bare 
existence. Neither was he equal to the savage 
scuffle, but was borne down by the rushing, 
swirling throng, was caught in the vortex of 
panic-stricken humanity, was sucked under 
the feet of the brutal multitude, and was 
finally shoved off the bridge, battered, bruised, 
wounded, into the river, where next day his 
sadly disfigured corpse was found. 

So fell Maxentius, master of Rome, before 
the triumphant arms of Constantine, called the 
Great, who, with incredible celerity, had tray- 
ersed the distance between Gaul and Italy, had 
vanquished armies, and over the dead body of 
his rival now marched to claim the reward of 


CONFLICT OF RULERS—FATE OF LICINIUS. 


his prowess—the throne of the tyrant and the 
homage of a people whom he had delivered 
from his violence and vices. 

These two rulers in a very important sense 
represent the social and religious transition 
through which the Roman world was passing 
at the beginning of the fourth century. Max- 
entius impersonated the superstition, the weak- 
ness, viciousness, and cruelty of the old order 
hastening to extinction; while Constantine em- 
bodied in some degree the faith, the vigor, the 
virtue, and the magnanimity of the new, rapidly 
advancing to supremacy. ‘The first was the 
product of paganism, of pagan literature, cus- 
toms, institutions, and traditions; while the 
second was the product of Christian influences, 
though contaminated, unfortunately, and meas- 
urably vitiated by heathenism. Maxentius was 
the unmistakable and legitimate child of the 
decaying idolatrous civilization; but Constan- 
tine was the progeny of parents who had never 
been joined in wedlock, and never could be 
honorably wedded — the new Christian cult and 
the old heathen culture. Maxentius was the 
son of Maximian, who had been associated with 
Diocletian as Augustus in the cares of empire. 
That he had not secured the confidence of his 
father was made apparent when Maximian and 
Diocletian resigned the purple (303 A. D.); for 
he was not then chosen to the rank of Ceesar. 
Even his father-in-law, the haughty Galerius, 
who had become Augustus on the abdication of 
his seniors, discerned in him no special merit; 
for he passed him by and exalted Severus to 
the throne of Italy and Africa. Indignant and 
outraged by this contemptuous treatment, Max- 
entius seized the first opportunity to rebel and 
assert his claims. Severus being absent from 
the city, he suborned the senate and soldiery 
with gifts and flattering promises, and assumed 
the imperial ornaments. Prominent leaders, 
realizing his incapacity, and he himself prob- 
ably having a dull consciousness of his own 
weakness, agreed to invite his father to aban- 
don his retirement and once more enter on the 
responsibilities of government. The father 
saved the son. He destroyed Severus, and 
compelled Galerius to accede to what was 
practically an usurpation. But, once secure 
in his high office, the son, with base ingrati- 
tude, speedily broke with his sire, who was 
forced to seek a refuge at the court of Con- 
stantine, at Arles, on whom he conferred the 
title of Augustus, and to whom he gave his 
daughter Fausta in marriage. At this time the 
affairs of the empire were in a deplorable con- 
dition. Six rulers divided the authority of 
state and were secretly plotting against each 
other or openly devising plans for the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of one supreme 
magistrate. Five of these rulers were destined 
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to early graves. Maximian, discovered in an 
attempt to dethrone his son-in-law, Constan- 
tine, saved himself from a worse fate by com- 
mitting suicide; Maximin, nephew of Galerius, 
at a later date, having failed in an enterprise 
against Licinius, imitated his example; Gale- 
rius himself perished of a horrible disease; Max- 
entius, as we have previously described, came 
to an ignominious end at the Milvian bridge; 
and, some nine years after, Licinius provoked 
civil war, was defeated, banished to Thessalo- 
nica, and there put to death, and Constantine 
reigned without a rival. 

Concerning Licinius we have the following 
story: When about to measure strength with 
his great adversary, he sought to enlist on his 
side heathen prejudices. He railed against 
Constantine as a religious renegade, as a traitor 
to the traditions of Rome, and charged him 
with infamy in placing at the head of the army 
the sign of the cross, which through all ages 
had been identified with crime and violence. 
Against him he invoked the vengeance of the 
gods. According to Eusebius he deliberately 
said: ‘‘ The present crisis will prove which of 
us errs in judgment, by deciding between our 
gods and those revered by our foes. And, in- 
deed, if the stranger [Christ] whom we now 
laugh at prove victorious, we too must recog- 
nize and honor him, and bid a long farewell 
to those for whom we burn tapers in vain. 
But if our own gods conquer, as is no wise 
doubtful, then, after this victory, we will pros- 
ecute the war against the impious.’’ Out of 
his own mouth was this despiser of Christ con- 
demned. He appealed to the Unseen and the 
Unseen judged him. The army that came 
against him bore the hated standard of the 
cross. Everywhere was it victorious, and as 
the soldiers of idolatry hastened, demoralized, 
from the scene we can almost hear the taunting 
voice of Elijah calling as of old from Mount 
Carmel: ‘‘ Cry aloud; for he is a god; either he 
is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a jour- 
ney, or peradventure he sleepeth and must be 
awaked.’’ And it would have been no wonder, 
after the defiant and arrogant attitude of Li- 
cinius had been answered by the arbitrament 
of battle, if, when all the people saw it, they 
had fallen on their faces, crying: ‘‘ The Lord, 
he is the God; the Lord, he is the God.” This, 
in fact, they did not do; but the result of the 
conflict deepened the popular impression that 
Jesus Christ was entitled to faith and homage. 

During the earlier part of this brief period, 
and when the affairs of the nation were most 
unsettled, restraints were few and the gravest 
outrages were perpetrated with safety. Off- 
cials abused their trust, the strong took advan- 
tage of the weak, and the vilest lusts were 
gratified at the expense of all that was sacred 
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and noble in humanity. Rome became the 
center of this lawlessness and moral anarchy, 
and the despicable monster who wallowed in 
this corruption with more shamelessness than 
any other, was its master, Maxentius. He was 
depraved in his tastes, self-willed, conceited, 
and cruel. Having no personal sense of honor, 
he could not understand its scruples in others. 
Being lord over the country, he supposed that 
he was lord over the conscience and the virtue 
of his subjects, and being able to confiscate their 
estates to his service he did not see why they 
should hesitate to surrender their bodies to his 
pleasures. Neither maidens nor matrons were 
safe if his ever-hungry passions demanded food. 
He would tear the wife from the arms of her 
husband, and have the husband brutally mur- 
dered if he dared remonstrate; and he was 
startled beyond measure when Sophronia, a 
Christian woman, stabbed herself rather than 
yield to his embraces. Exalted to enforce the 
law and mniaintain its majesty, he outraged it at 
every point amd degraded it in his own person 
and conduct. He who had been set apart as the 
supreme judge of men had made himself the 
cupreme criminal; he who had been sceptered 
and crowned to protect the weak and the 
wronged and to defend the land against its foes, 
had become the foremost and most infamous 
oppressor and traitor. He was fickle, filthy, 
faithless, degenerate, debauched, and devilish; 
a sensualist by nature, a coward at heart, and a 
villain by preference. In him appeared the 
worst features of that neopaganism that had 
domesticated itself in the temples of Rome, the 
abominations, cruelties, and lasciviousness of 
the heathen religions from Egypt, Persia, and 
Phrygia that had joined hands with the old 
Latin deities. He reproduced them all. Max- 
entius was the real Pantheon; for in him dwelt 
the vilest of the gods. He prostrated himself 
before lust, anger, hatred, and all other perni- 
cious things that pollute and destroy mankind; 
and in history he survives as a painful and 
revolting illustration of the dehumanizing in- 
fluences of ancient heathenism, and as an en- 
during warning against every endeavor, in the 
name of sentiment or culture, to restore its 
baneful presence — or the shadow of its pres- 
ence —to darken the way of the children of 
men. 

Constantine was no saint. Like the feet of 
the image seen by Daniel, his character was 
partly iron and partly clay. But, placed by the 
side of his rival, Maxentius, his superior worth 
becomes instantly manifest. Confessedly he 
was not all that he might have been, and leaves 
much to be desired to the very end of his ca- 
reer, He was cautious, prudent, sagacious, and 
not over frank; dignified, and yet vain, stern 
and yet generous, ambitious and yet magnani- 
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mous, affectionate and yet jealously suspicious, 
intelligent and yet superstitious; a man who 
did not provoke war and yet did not shrink 
from it, and one who knew alike how to com- 
mand in battle and how to execute, and that, 
too, with reckless intrepidity. In person he 
was tall and robust, a magnificent physical 
specimen of a soldier and a chief. He was 
scrupulous in his attire almost to foppishness, 
ostentatious in display, and at times a trifle 
stilted in his bearing. But no one knew better 
than he how to discard this finery for the armor 
of the warrior, and how to disdain the soft lux- 
ury of a palace when duty called him to the 
tented field. -There was much of barbaric 
splendor in his dress when he received ambas- 
sadors; and unhappily, especially in the latter 
years of his reign, an occasional outbreak of 
barbaric ferocity, as witnessed in the deaths of 
Crispus, his son, and Fausta, his wife. Of his 
intellectual ability there can be no doubt. He 
was more than an ordinary general, more than 
a commonplace statesman; and by the laws 
enacted during his reign, and by the founding 
and building of Constantinople, and by his 
noble bearing in the heated discussions of the 
Council of Nicaea (325 A. D.), he gave proof of 
remarkable sagacity, foresight, and persuasive 
power. 

But he was no real Christian. It were to 
confuse the simplest of distinctions to regard 
this man, this murderer of his own wife and 
son, this official stained with the blood of the 
families of his defeated colleagues, this rapa- 
cious ruler lavishly spending on his personal 
magnificence the earnings of his people, as a 
true follower of the just and loving Jesus. 
This prince, clothed with the fantastic richness 
of an Asiatic monarch, crowned with false hair 
and a diadem, even though he does profess to 
carry one of the nails of the blessed cross as the 
chief ornament in his horse’s bridle, seems to 
have hardly anything in common with the 
Divine Teacher, whose servant he claimed to 
be. That he believed himself to be a Christian 
need not be questioned. He called himself a 
bishop of bishops; he preached to admiring 
audiences; and he legislated in the interests of 
Christianity. . But his religion was sadly lack- 
ing in very essential elements. There are yague 
reports even of his reverting to the Flamens at 
Rome for purification after the death of Cris- 
pus; and it is well known that he was not bap- 
tized until he had reached the verge of the 
grave. Then, and not till then, in Nicomedia, 
as his biographer writes, ‘‘alone of Roman 
emperors from the beginning of time, was Con- 
stantine consecrated to be a witness of Christ 
in the second birth of baptism,’’ a sentence 
that indicates how far many of the leaders 
of the Church had already departed from the 
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doctrine of its gracious founder. He is perhaps 
rather to be pitied than to be blamed. Never 
did he receive careful instruction in the faith. 
He lived at a time when Christian and pagan 
ideas, while in direct conflict, were becoming 
strangely mixed, and his ecclesiastical advisers, 
Eusebius and Hosius, were too much given to 
courtier-like arts for them to protect him from 
error, especially as they themselves were not 
free from its meshes. It is not, then, to be 
wondered at that the emperor was never quite 
emancipated from heathenism, even while be- 
lieving himself to be a Christian, and that his 
baptism, being of the kind it was, pretending 
to supply renewing and cleansing grace, may 
have left him on his deathbed more of a pagan 
than a saint. 

But the vulgar charge of hypocrisy, which 
has been too hastily preferred against him by 
writers who are inadequate students of hu- 
man nature, should not for a moment be enter- 
tained. It is not difficult to impute fraud and 
imposition, where the actions of men are some- 
what inconsistent, and where motives are open 
to suspicion. But this method of explaining 
the singularities and contradictions of eminent 
historical personages has of late fallen into dis- 
repute, as being crude and superficial. Nor is 
it sufficient to account for the deficiencies and 
weaknesses of the first Christian ruler. It is 
well known that in 315 A. D. there was reared 
at the foot of the Palatine, ‘‘ where the Via 
Triumphalis diverges from the Sacra Via,” 
the famous Arch of Constantine, but it is not 
as well known that an inscription thereon testi- 
fies at this late day to the sincerity of its hero. 
The epigraph referred to reads: ‘‘The S. P. 
Q. R. have dedicated this triumphal arch to 
Constantine, because zwstinctu divinitatis [by 
the will of God], and by his own virtue 
he has liberated the country from the ty cul 
[Maxentius] and his faction.”’! For a long 
while it was supposed that the terms I have 
transcribed in Latin had been added to the 
original text, or that they had been altered 
from diis faventibus (by the help of the gods). 
But careful examinations conducted in 1863, 
under the auspices of Napoleon IIL., finally 
dissipated all such theories. It was demon- 
strated by experts that the inscription had not 
been tampered with, and that it, therefore, in- 
dicated on the part of Constantine sincere be- 
lief in the Christian God. At this period of 
his career, it should be remembered that his 
position was not assured. He was beset by 
perils and confronted by powerful and unscru- 
pulous foes. For him, therefore, to consent 
that such an acknowledgment should be made 
on the Triumphal Arch as committed him to 
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the new creed, speaks well for his honesty at 
least. However faulty his personal religion, 
and however adulterated by pagan ideas, he 
must assuredly be acquitted of conscious hy- 
pocrisy. As well make such charge against 
Ambrose of Milan, an incomparably nobler 
man, because in the funeral oration pronounced 
over Theodosius he subscribes to the story of 
Helena presenting to her son two nails taken 
from the rediscovered cross, and exclaims: {‘O 
wise Helena, who assigned to the cross its place 
upon the head of the emperor, that in the 
emperor the crown might be honored! O 
good nail, which holds the Roman empire to- 
gether!’’?! In judging this mighty ecclesias- 
tic, who once firmly withstood his imperial 
master, we would certainly make allowance 
for the superstitions of the times, and not de- 
nounce him as false and disingenuous because 
he was not altogether superior to them. And 
by the same rule of common sense and of 
charity we must exonerate the monarch, who 
first among kings acknowledged Christ to be 
his Lord, from aspersions derogatory alike to 
integrity and dignity. 

Not Britain, but Naissus in Dacia, was the 
place of Constantine’s nativity. He was born 
274 A.D. His father, Constantius, was an em- 
inently just, amiable, and noble prince. On 
the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian he 
had been invested with the rank of Augustus, 
and his subjects loved him as a most humane, 
gentle, and temperate sovereign. The neces- 
sities of the period compelled him for a season 
to fix his court at York, England, where he 
died, and where his son was first proclaimed 
Cesar. The wife of this celebrated man was 
Helena, long since canonized as a saint. It is 
said she was the daughter of an innkeeper, 
and was reared among the lowly and the poor. 
On the exaltation of her husband she was di- 
vorced; but on the accession of her son to 
power she was restored to a position of honor 
in the royal family. She was an avowed Chris- 
tian. Tradition has it that she was converted 
when her famous son espoused the cause of 
Christ. It is, however, more: than likely that 
before his birth, or at the latest, during her 
residence in York and prior to her divorce, 
she had come to sympathize with the new reli- 
gion, though her comprehension of its teach- 
ings was always exceedingly faulty. She being 
of humble origin and mingling with humble 
people, the very class that had most generally 
and most generously accepted the creed of the 
great Nazarene, it would have been only nat- 
ural for her to be influenced by her associates. 
Moreover, the Gospel having been preached in 
Britain by the apostles, she may again have 
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been brought in touch with its witnesses. 
These suppositions being admitted, much light 
is thrown on Constantine’s most remarkable 
conduct. At her knee he may have heard of 
Jesus, of his reputed prodigies, and of his say- 
ing grace. Her conceptions were doubtless 
crude, and, after the manner of her age, not 
unmixed with superstitions; but they must 
have been potent in determining the future of 
her son. Unconsciously he would be molded 
by them; and when he heard from her lips or 
from others the story of martyrdom, and how 
saintly men, women, and children had boldly 
confronted the lions in the Flavian amphithea- 
tre, the cause she pleaded and for which they 
heroically died would appeal to his imagina- 
tion and fill him with an indescribable awe. 
And this predisposition in its favor could 
hardly fail to be strengthened by its wonderful 
success; and the sagacity which characterized 
him may have led him to perceive that, as it 
could not be suppressed, its adoption by the 
State would prove a master stroke of political 
wisdom. 

Thus prepared by the influence of his mother 
and by the spirit of the age, and likewise by 
his own reflections on the conditions and needs 
of the Roman world, he may have decided on a 
course of action that would give to the Church 
a protector and to society a savior. Nor is it 
incredible that in the excitement attending so 
high and noyel a resolve —a resolve evidently 
reached amid the noise and confusion of camp 
and battle —that he should have imagined a 
vision of the cross, or have mistaken some 
natural phenomenon, such as a “ parhelion,”’ 
which in the afternoon has been known to 
assume the form of a cross, for a supernatural 
sign in the heavens, given for his redemption 
and the redemption of the empire, as the origi- 
nal was reared on Calvary for the redemption 
of mankind. His own account of this strange 
experience as communicated to Eusebius, and 
as related by that historian, sets forth that 
when on the march to meet Maxentius, at Saxa 
Rubra, while engaged in prayer, when ‘‘ the 
day was declining,’ he saw a blazing cross 
appear in the sky and round about it the words 
“In this conquer.’? He was exalted and in- 
spired by the vision, and that night while 
dreaming of it Christ appeared to him in per- 
son bearing a strange standard. Next day, 
gathering around him the clergy, who were in 
camp ministering to the Christian soldiery, he 
advised with them regarding the significance 
of these things, and as a result of the confer- 
ence he avowed himself a Christian and de- 
cided on substituting a new standard for the 
imperial eagles. Other versions of this story 
have descended to us from the pens of Lactan- 
tius, Nazarius, and Philostorgius. But these 
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need not be repeated. Evidently the emperor 
was sincere enough in his belief that he had 
been supernaturally called of God to a glorious 


- mission; but the real explanation of his alleged 


vision we may well leave undecided as we leave 
similar mysteries in the lives of others. The 
facts are—and these are sufficient for the stu- 
dents of this history —that either immediately 
before or subsequent to his victory over Maxen- 
tius, Constantine was impelled by some strik- 
ing occurrence to proclaim himself a Christian 
—alas! only a nominal one, as we now under- 
stand that much abused term—and the de- 
fender of the Church, signalling his so-called 
conversion, and the new relation of the empire 
to the faith, by the adoption of a military 
ensign for the legions, termed the Labarum. - | 

The word ‘‘labarum”’ is supposed to be de- 
rived from the Greek /aéa, a staff; and ruomat, 
to rescue from peril. That for which it stood 
cousisted of a gilded staff, crossed at the top by 
a bar from which was suspended a square purple 
cloth profusely ornamented with jewels. The 
upper extremity of the staff was decorated 
with a golden wreath or crown, and the sacred 
monogram formed of the first two letters of the 
Savior’s name. Its appearance can readily be 


pictured and has frequently been reproduced, 


as in Fig. A, page 343, Vol. [X of the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica.’? When it was first given to 
the legions is still an open question. Gibbon 
argues that it was not displayed until 323 A. D., 
as by that time the authority of Constantine 
was recognized everywhere; and it is not likely 
that he would have taken so radical a step until 
he was sure that he could do so without rebuke 
or peril from any quarter. Uhlhorn, however, 
contends for an earlier period. He writes: 
““With all the labor that has been spent on 
the task, it has proved impossible to make 
away with the fact that first in the war with 
Maxentius, and after that more and more 
prominently, the cross [evidently he means 
the Labarum] was the banner under which 
Constantine fought and conquered. At this 
date the heathen emblems disappear from the 
imperial standard, and are supplanted by the 
cross and the monogram of Christ. On the 
helmets, on the shields, on the very coins, we 
find from that date, in hundreds of examples, 
the cross and the two sacred letters, X P, the 
Greek initials of the name, Christ.’’ But when- 
ever the device was committed to the army, 
and wherever it was afterward borne, it pro- 
claimed the substantial victory of Christianity. 
Many who beheld it in the fourth century pos- 
sibly argued that it was witness to a triumph 
wrought for religion through the power of the 
State, as careless students in our day are is 
danger of concluding that its success was due 
to the position of Constantine, instead of seeing 
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as they ought, that his position was entirely 
due to its success. He was not the man to 
espouse a forlorn hope. When the Church had 


demonstrated her ability to maintain her- | 


self, notwithstanding the superstitious hatred 
of Macrianus, and the deadly persecutions of 
Valerian, Galerius, and Diocletian, and to sur- 
vive the loss of such eminent men as the 
bishops of Nicomedia, Tyre, Sidon, and Emesa, 
and even to grow stronger and more majestic 
through tribulation; when, in other words, 
she had proved conclusively that she was not 
dependent on an arm of flesh, the emperor 
stepped forth to embrace her and support her. 
Doubtless it was very much to her advantage 
for so notable a personage to become her ally 
and friend. It meant a decree of toleration 
and permission to make converts anywhere 
unhindered; it meant the restoration of her 
property, confiscated during the persecutions; 
it meant also restoration to the rights of citi- 
zenship, and, by the enactment of a Sunday 
law, an open door to the masses of the people. 

No wonder that some enthusiastic souls im- 
agined that the millennium had dawned, and 
that soon the kingdoms of this world would 
become the kingdoms of God and his Christ. 
In Egypt, aged Alexander and youthful Atha- 
nasius, as well as the devoted Arius, must have 
rejoiced when they heard of the end that had 
come to ecclesiastical disabilities; likewise the 
bishops of Syria and of some parts of Asia, 
Eustathius, Eusebius, and Macarius, and also 
Leontius of Cesarea, Maris of Chalcedon, 
Menophantus of Ephesus, Marcellus of An- 
cyra, Nicolas of Myra, and other well-known, 
shining lights in the Church, could hardly 
fail to believe that the glorious prophecies of 
Zion’s exaltation and of the world’s subjection 
to her sway had at last begun. Humbler pro- 
fessors of religion by the thousands congratu- 
lated one another, and came forth from obscure 
hiding places, while here and there some aged 
Simeon cried: ‘‘ Now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.’’ They felt that the promises made 
by Christ and his apostles were being fulfilled; 
and that he might soon be expected to come 
the second time to reign in glory on the earth. 
The days of mourning were ended; sorrow had 
fled with the night, joy had come with the 
morning. These simple souls probably never 
stopped to ask how much or how little of this 
wonderful emancipation was due to Constan- 
tine. They saw in him an instrument of provi- 
dence as Cyrus had been in another age, and as 
such they had honored him, and left future 
generations to determine whether he became 
defender of the faith when the faith had tri- 
umphed, or had secured its triumph by becom- 
ing its defender. We also should be grateful 
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for this sublime victory of the cross, especially 
as we can see on looking back that it cannot be 
traced to the interposition of a human scepter; 
for it teaches us anew that the Gospel is ‘‘ the’ 
power of God unto salvation,’ and that, if 
faithfully proclaimed, it will overthrow hea- 
thenism everywhere and prevail against every 
form of iniquity. 

The edict of Milan, the first tangible fruits of 
Constantine’s successful attack on Maxentius, 
was published in 313 A. D. This edict may be 
regarded as the Magna Charta of Christianity. 
It proclaimed absolute freedom in religion. All 
persons were to be entirely untrammeled in the 
ptofession and exercise of their faith. There 
thus dawned on the world the glorious princi- 
ple, which was soon after to be obscured for 
ages, and which was not to be established as" 
fundamental to society until recent times, that 
the individual cannot and ought not to abdicate 
his sovereignty over the domains of thought 
and conscience. In spiritual things he is re- 
sponsible to God, and to God only. From the 
standpoint of civil government the citizen has 
as much right to be a pagan as a Christian, an 
infidel as a believer; and had this right been 
recognized from 313 to 1895 without any re- 
serve, the world would have been spared the 
terrible spectacles of massacres and unnamable 
outrages, perpetrated often by monsters of in- 
iquity clothed in sacerdotal robes, for the sake 
of coercing men and women nobler and purer, 
and, in the true sense of the term, more sin- 
cerely religious than themselves. While Con- 
stantine began well, it was soon apparent that 
his mind was not emancipated from the antique 
political maxim that, as religion is in some 
vital manner necessary to the State, the State 
is bound to watch over it, guard it, and sup- 
press its opponents. Hence, he speedily re- 
leased the clergy from the duty of serving in 
municipal affairs, and he donated large sums 
for their support. The burdens of taxation 
were diminished, and the Church was permitted 
to inherit property. Some notable and need- 
ful reforms followed. Crucifixion asa punish- 
ment was abdlished; and criminals were not to 
be branded any longer on the foreheads. For 
God had been incarnated, had magnified hu- 
manity, and the tabernacle wherein he had 
dwelt must not be degraded. Capital punish- 
ment also, for similar reasons, became less fre- 
quent; and merciful treatment of captives was 
encouraged, Statutes were enacted favorable 
to greater sanctity in the marriage relation, 
and advantageous to the protection of children 
and of slaves. A law was also promulgated 
setting apart the first day of the week, called 
Sunday, to rest from toil. The text of this 
famous document, which was issued 321 A. D., 
is as follows: ‘‘On the venerable day of the 
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Sun let the magistrates and people residing in 
cities rest, and let all workshops be closed. In 
the country, however, persons engaged in the 
_ work of cultivation may freely and lawfully 
continue their pursuits; because it often hap- 
pens that another day is not so suitable for 
grain-sowing or for vine-planting; lest by neg- 
lecting the proper moment for such operations 
the bounty of heaven should be lost. Given 
the seventh day of March, Crispus and Con- 
stantine being Consuls, each of them for the 
second time.”’ 
How far this decree was inspired by a desire 
to advance Christianity, which had from the 
beginning observed this very day as ‘‘ Lord’s 
Day,’’ cannot very well be determined now. 
One thing, however, is clear: it facilitated the 
work of the Church by disengaging the atten- 
tion of the people from the cares of ordinary 
pursuits, and yet was fair to heathen as to 
Christian by not imposing any religious ob- 
servances. Indeed, the attitude of Constantine 
at this period toward heathenism would not 
have justified him in any extreme measures of 
discrimination. He had to move cautiously, 
and, though evidently disposed to favor the 
Church, he was not prepared to break finally 
with the old cult. As M. Beausobre observes: 
“Constantine advanced but very slowly and 
amid much circumspection. He allowed the 
greater part of the pagan temples and other 
public abodes of idolatry to remain. Divi- 
nation there was publicly sanctioned. The 
priests, the Vestals, all the ministers of super- 
stition, were supported at the cost of the public 
funds, and their privileges, their lands, their 
funds, and their revenues were carefully main- 
tained. If the private sacrifices were forbid- 
den, public ones were permitted in the great 
cities, and especially at Rome. The altar of 
Victory was in honor there to the time of Con- 
stantine, who caused it to be removed, soon to 
be reéstablished by Julian. Pagans were ad- 
mitted to places of trust, and composed the 
Senate. Constantine himself, nine years after 
-his conversion to Christianity, gave permission 
by law to consult diviners or augurs, and 
ordered their answer to be reported to him.’’! 
But these times of ambiguity were destined 
to pass away. The defeat of Licinius (323 
A. D.) on the plains of Hadrianople, and the 
fall of Byzantium, consolidated the power of 
Constantine and gave assurance of immunity 
from pagan plots and aggressions. Paganism 
had been discredited in battle, as it had pre- 
viously been outmatched in argument. The 
discomfiture was complete and irreparable. 
Now a series of enactments were announced 
which facilitated the gradual extinction of the 


1 Preface to ‘‘Apocalypse.”’ 
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old faith. The temples that had fallen into de- 
cay were not to be restored. Officials were for- 
bidden to participate in sacrifices to the gods; 
and lawless plundering of shrines and altars 
was not restrained as it should have been. 
Constantine himself entertained court circles 
with edifying discourses on the truth of Chris- 
tianity; and, as often the word of royalty has 
carried more weight with certain polite classes 
than the profoundest efforts of the logician, it 
is not to be wondered at that office-bearers and 
courtiers were speedily converted by an em- 
peror turned preacher. Either in form or in 
fact the patricians were savingly impressed. 
Bishops were received in the palaces of the 
great, and inferior clergy were generally flat- 
tered and honored. Church buildings were 
enlarged, and such edifices multiplied rapidly 
and were enriched exceedingly. The change 
was transcendently wonderful. Christianity, 
from being poor, despised, derided, and perse- 
cuted, suddenly became affluent, respected, ven- 
erated, and protected. Everywhere the saints 
were jubilant. Congratulations were common 
in every meeting of disciples, and songs of 
thanksgiving and hope were sung throughout 
the empire. 

Alas! this transformation was not without its 
dark and portentous shadows. The friendship 
of Constantine was not an unmixed gain. He 
not only favored the Church, he interfered in 
her internal affairs. And his connection with 
her gave rise to notions, theories, customs, and 
claims that have plagued Christendom ever 
since his time, and which, in some measure, 
afflict it still. The Labarum at the head of the 
legions, while at the first a source of great ela- 
tion, came in the long run to miseducate the 
people. What right had any man to use the 
symbols of Christianity for the purpose of con- 
secrating warfare? ‘There is something akin to 
profanity in carrying the image of our Lord’s 
cross to wave over the passions of strife, and 
over the agonies of maimed and disfigured 
humanity on the battlefield. Let the nations 
have their tigers, their lions, and their eagles 
when they must fight, fit emblems these of 
their savage enmities, but the cross surely has 
nothing to do with these deadly feuds. Neither 
ought the sacred monogram ever to have been 
placed in such dubious fellowship. From the 
moment that it gleamed above the heads of the 
armed men, one of the most distinctive ideas of 
our holy religion, the idea of brotherly love, 
expressing itself in peace, in generous kind- 
ness, and in self-sacrifice for others, was ob- 
secured and practically discredited. It looked 
as though Christianity approved the employ- 
ment of force, and as though she were willing 
to lend the sanction of her great name to vio- 
lence and aggression. Better would it haye 
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been if her bishops had forbidden the use of 
any of her emblems by bodies of troops. Their 
faithful protest would have gone far by this 
time to render warfare disreputable, as the tes- 
timony of saintly souls in the early centuries 
finally broke up the disgraceful and bloody 
scenes of the amphitheatre and prepared the 
way for the abrogation of slavery; and doubt- 
less would have saved the Church from the 
frightful and frequent application of physical 
coercion on the part of secular government to 
her own members, who could not, for con- 
science’ sake, comply with its infamous decrees. 

Moreover, a serious error was committed in 
adopting certain pagan rites and ceremonies, 
and in associating with idolatrous works of art 
Christian ideas and doctrines. By these con- 
cessions not a few prominent people, who were 
offended by the cross, were soothed and were 
finally persuaded to submit. But the unfor- 
tunate compromise entailed on Christendom a 
number of superstitious observances, which in 
no small measure perverted its character and 
hindered its progress. The extent to which 
this process of adaptation was carried has been 
set forth by Giovanni Marangoni in a learned 
volume, and anyone who visits Rome and notes 
how frequently heathen names are connected 
with churches, such as St. Maria in Minerva, 
St. Stefano del Cacco, and observes how, as in 
the Catacombs of Priscilla, pictures of Orpheus 
are set forth as pictures of Christ, and how on 
altars, as in St. Michele in Borgo, there are still 
bas-reliefs and legends describing the story of 
Cybele and Atys, may form a judgment of his 
own on the subject. I confess, as I became per- 
sonally acquainted with the worship of modern 
Rome and versed in its lore, I anxiously de- 
bated in my own mind whether, after all, 
Christianity had conquered heathenism, or hea- 
thenism had prevailed against Christianity. 
And as a student of history, were I not satisfied 
on other grounds as to the presence of a super- 
natural element in our religion, I should, from 
a careful induction of facts, be compelled to 
’ consider it as evolved from Judaism on the one 
side, and from paganism on the other. I am 
not, therefore, surprised that multitudes of 
‘thoughtful people in all ages have hesitated to 
subscribe to its claims, and have failed to see 
under the gorgeous robes of glittering mythol- 
ogies, the beauty and simplicity of that gracious 
Gospel, which charmed and comforted when 
proclaimed by its divine Author in the cities 
and villages of Palestine. 

In almost every respect the official alliance 
of the kingdoms of this world with the king- 
dom of Christ has turned out to bea grievous 
misfortune. It has tended to secularize and 
degrade religion, and has given rise to the sus- 
picion that Christianity would never have suc- 
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ceeded had it not been for the patronage and 
support of kings. Still is it astock argument 
in the mouth of those ecclesiastics who delight 
in being recognized at court, that worship can- 
not be adequately maintained on the voluntary 
principle. The advocates of this union fail 
apparently to realize that in accepting favors 
from the State the law of reciprocity comes in, 
and that the Church must repay, and in such a 
way as to satisfy her benefactor. Hence the 
temptation to subordinate religion to govern- 
ment, and to make the former as much a mere 
matter of policy as the latter. Professionalism 
on the part of the clergy, formalism on the 
part of the laity, and latitudinarianism on the 
part of the nation, both in belief and in mor-, 
als, are some of the evils inseparable from this 
fellowship. Where it has prevailed the State 
has not improved, has not been conducted with 
more enlightenment and with less corruptibil- 
ity than elsewhere, and the Church has always 
lost in purity, spirituality, and independence. 
The ill effects of the system are felt even after 
the system itself has been repudiated. To-day, 
in countries where it is maintained no longer, 
it is seen that multitudes of Christians seek 
the smiles and patronage of the world, study 
its moods, adopt its methods, and judge their 
successes and failures by its standards. They, 
seek exemption of Church property from taxa- 
tion, they plead for rigorous sabbath laws to 
be enforced by the secular arm, and at times 
ask for appropriations in lands or moneys from 
the commonwealth in the interests of their 
benevolent institutions and schools of learning. 
In some nations the alliance between Church 
and State has simply given way to a fresh 
adultery — the alliance of the Church with the 
world. The queen may not be acknowledged 
as ‘* Defender of the Faith,’ but fashion has- 
been enthroned in many congregations, ecclesi- 
astics may no longer sit in legislative halls, but 
some among them do not hesitate to employ 
the vulgar political machine; preachers may 
decline to be bound by ancient decrees and old 
theologies, but they often exhibit the most 
remarkable alacrity in squaring their teachings 
to the wildest speculations of a fluctuating and 
uncertain science; and committees, deacons, 
elders, may now piously rejoice that they are 
absolved from obedience to the temporal power 
in holy things, but at the same time manifest a 
most unseemly obsequiousness to the views of 
gilded society in directing the affairs of the 
Redeemer’s empire. Will it please? will it 
pay? will it be popular? are inquiries more 
frequently indulged in when discussing pastor- 
ates, special services, and new departures, than 
the higher questions, Will it help, and bless, 
and save? To such wretched depths has the 
kingdom of Christ been driven by the fatal 
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friendship of Constantine, and the deplorable 
consequence of the time-serving spirit, the lit- 
tleness, cowardice, and sordidness that have 
debased the Church, that the world has but 
meager respect for her authority, and in sacri- 
ficing her own dignity to gain its support she 
has lost its homage. 

But in addition to these unhappy effects of 
what at the time was considered a great boon, 
the so-called conversion of the emperor gave 
rise to a certain fiction, which has been em- 
ployed with remarkable success in bolstering 
the assumptions of the papacy. This fable is 
known to ecclesiastical students as the ‘‘ Dona- 
tion of Constantine.’ It asserts that in the 
seventh year of his reign he was afflicted with 
leprosy, and that after trying the skill of magi- 
cians, and after being advised to apply the 
blood of infants, he was healed by the Roman 
bishop. The story declares that Constantine 
was baptized in the Lateran palace by Sylves- 
ter,on whom he bestowed, not only the palace, 
but Rome itself and Italy as well. That this 
tradition obtained wide and general credence is 
witnessed by Dante’s familiar lines: 


“Ah! Constantine ; to how much ill gave birth, 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy pope received of thee!” 


And yet this alleged transaction is not sanc- 
tioned by a particle of trustworthy evidence. 
Historical students attach no importance to it 
in our day; and it is only circulated in subdued 
tones among ignorant devotees by ecclesiastics, 
who know no better or who fail to see the 
moral enormity involved in an agreement 
whereby a prominent pastor is willing to grant 
absolution for the murder of a wife, a son, and 
a nephew, in return for a temporal principality. 
We think too highly of Sylvester to imagine 
him capable of so monstrous a crime. It is 
probable that the story originated in connection 
with the transfer of the Lateran palace to the 
Church by the empress Fausta, to whom it be- 
longed; and that in course of time the legend 
was evolved and elaborated to suit the pressing 
needs of an hierarchy that claimed authority 
over all the kings of the earth. In confirma- 
tion of this view it should be remembered that 
Sylvester did not preside at the Council of Nice, 
the first General Council held after the alle- 
giance of Constantine had been pledged to the 
cross; neither was that council called in his 
name, nor was he termed Pope, that ominous 
title being given early in the fourth century 
only to Alexander, the aged bishop of Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt, and that, too, merely as a mat- 
ter of affection and courtesy. But who is there 
that cannot see in the stupendous and over- 
shadowing structure that has risen on so slim a 
foundation the evidence that from apparently 
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trifling mistakes gravest sequences, out of all 
proportion in magnitude to their causes, may 
proceed, and that the introduction of an ele- 
ment foreign to the genius of Christianity has 
largely determined and, may it not be said, 
perverted in historic development? The in- 
fluence of Constantine went far toward turning 
the religion of our Lord from the lofty ideals 
by which it was governed in its primitive stage, 
and facilitated its despicable subordination to 
the kings ‘of the earth. 

This momentous era has long since closed, 
and yet we suffer, many of us, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, from its mischievous movements. Its 
alliances and councils have confused our moral 
judgments and have enslaved us to ideas and 
methods that are vicious and delusive. Dead 
hands pull the wires that are composed of cen- 
turies of religious fatuity and falseness, and the 
poor puppets of this generation go mechan- 
ically through their pious platitudinizing and 
attitudinizing. No organization has as yet 
been able to break entirely the spell of that 
long past. It reigns supreme. If deliverance ~ 
is to be attained, it can only come through a 
resolute determination to return to the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament. But so great a 
change, so remarkable a reaction, would be a 
marvel almost as stupendous as that which 
ushered in the establishment of the primitive 
Church. No passage of resolutions, no elabo- 
rate annual sermons before conventions, im- 
mensely applauded and immediately forgotten, 
and no fresh contrivances in the way of sensa- 
tional armies or hoys’ brigades will succeed in 
restoring to God’s people their real liberty and 
power. If this history, from the first book -to 
the last, teaches anything distinctly, it is that 
man’s religious life can only be maintained by 
direct communion with the Almighty, that its 
fires can only be kindled and perpetuated by 
the live burning coals taken directly from the 
invisible altar, and that its expansion, enlarge- 
ment, and completion can only be effected by 
the immediate presence and direct action of 
the Infinite Spirit. When this truth has not 
been realized, the Bible has shown us only 
idolatries, formalities, hypocrisies, growing 
into violence and corruption; but when it has 
been felt, that book has disclosed the loftiest 
characters and the noblest achievements. We 
need again to learn that the source of every- 
thing holy, profound, and inspiring in society 
is the spiritual, and that the Church is de- 
signed to be the organ of the spiritual, and that, 
consequently, only as she is spiritual is she 
capable of fulfilling her exalted vocation. 
Here, then, is the sufficient answer to the lam- 
entations of those who bewail the condition 
of Zion. Her help to-day is where it was in 
the times of Isaiah and Paul, when her children 
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were cast into the fire at Babylon, or to the 
lions at Rome. If Christians would only be- 
lieve this and call on God to save them, he 
who remembered his people in the past would 
restore their real glory in the present. This 
is the burden of Bible history; and this from 
the beginning has been accompanied by the 
thought that whatever is wrought is achieved 
through the grace and power of the Christ. 
And this, too, our century needs to. learn. 
Thave said that the conformity of the Church 


to the New Testament ideal would,be a mira- | 


cle. Butit is a possible miracle; for it is a work 
which must be done by Christ if done at all. 
The prominence given to him in the Bible 
reminds us that he must be equally magnified 
in the Church now, if we would see the grand- 
est results. He must be made in the Church 
what he is in the Old and New Testaments, if 
the Church is to regain her primitive standing. 
And to this end the labors of all our preachers, 
teachers, critics, philosophers, and philanthro- 
pists should be directed. A learned writer once 
ventured the statement that, however excellent 
the translation of Homer, no one had ever 
been able to convey a just idea of the true char- 
acter and air of the original; and that even 
Pope had only clothed the naked majesty of 
‘Homer with the graces and elegancies of mod- 
ern fashion, and had degraded the poet by such 
adress. Yet, notwithstanding such blemishes, 
the Greek bard, the more he is studied the 
more completely does he master thought and 
cultivate taste. And this is far truer of Jesus 
than of Homer. We may have failed in our 
translation of his preéminent greatness, and 
may never be able to reproduce that inde- 
scribably divine something about him that has 
charmed the ages. It is probable, also, that 
we, too, may have belittled him by some of 
our descriptions, and perhaps by our attempts 
to define him and explain him in the terminol- 
ogy of our meager theologies. Nevertheless, 
all that we are for good is due to our thought 
of him; and if we would escape from the world- 
liness that came into the Church with Constan- 
tine, and if we would realize in Christ’s king- 
dom a ‘‘kingdom not of this world,’ then let 
us meditate upon him supremely ‘‘to whom 
gave all the prophets witness,’ and trust him 
who imparts unity and splendor to all the ages 
embraced in Bible history, and before whom, 
in the fullness of time, ‘‘every knee shall bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, and every 
tongue confess’’ that he is ‘‘ Lord, only to the 
glory of God the Father.” 

Above the gateway of the Signoria Palace or 
Municipal Hall in Florence may still be seen 
carved in stone the monogram of Christ. On 
the same tablet there had once been inscribed 
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the words: ‘Jesus Christ, elected by decree of 
the Senate King of the Florentine people.” 
Three centuries before, also, the mayor of the 
city, Niccolo Caprivi, and the Council and the 
people generally had acknowledged him to be 
their chosen ruler, and solemnly engaged to 
be loyal to him, and to him only. A record is 
still preserved of this covenant. It may be 
read on the battlements of the old palace. 
And likewise the hope, the confidence and de- 
pendence of the citizens have been expressed 
in-these felicitous Latin sentences: 


“JESUS : 


Christus Rex Gloriz venit in pace; 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat, 
Christus imperat, 
Christus ab omni malo nos defendat! ” 
“Jesus Christ, the King of Glory, comes in peace; 
Christ conquers, Christ reigns, Christ rules; may Christ 
protect us from all evil!” 


As we have examined in this history the sa- 
cred Scriptures, from the beginning to the end 
we have caught glimpses of his name. Even 
over the gateway of Genesis we have discerned 
his monogram, though the full text of his 
coming to bruise the serpent’s head is not as 
legible to some of our interpreters as it was 
to the Fathers. But as we have examined the 
towers and battlements of divine truth we have . 
had yet clearer evidence that they are written 
over with promises and predictions of his ad- 
vent and mission. And as we have inspected 
the New Testament we have seen him the 
center of loving groups, pledging him their 
loyalty, and vowing themselves his forever. 
The example of the Florentines, which but 
faintly illustrates the recognition of our Lord’s 
supremacy in the Bible, should appeal to us on 
the close of this nineteenth century. We, too, 
should elect him to be our King. When he is 
related to modern society as he is to every sec- 
tion of Revelation, to the Law, to the Psalms, 
to tle Prophets, and to the Gospels and the 
Kpistles—that is, when his righteous will 
becomes the rule of our statutes, his spiritual 
beauty the ideal of our art, his sacrificial love 
the soul of our music and poetry, his personal 
sympathy the model of our philanthropy, and 
when his character becomes the inspiration and 
pattern of our manhood —then will the injus- 
tice and inequality, which distress and lead 
to despair, disappear like the night before the 
ascending day. 

The writers of this volume have tried to show 
how Christ is the central figure of Holy Writ, 
giving to the inspired Word its unity, its 
spirituality, and splendor, that the people who 
read may be constrained to make him central 
to the coming age, that in its turn the age 
may be, like the Bible, coherent, progressive, 
and morally sublime. In the treatment of so 
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large a theme by various pens some repetitions, 
and even some differences of interpretation, 
could hardly be avoided. But, though the 
point of view may not always have ‘been the 
same, and one author may, therefore, not have 
agreed with the others in matters of detail, all 
the eminent men who have contributed to this 
history have laid the tribute of their genius at 
the feet of Christ. They have with one accord 
exalted him, as he ought to be exalted by hu-: 
imanity everywhere; and, closing these pages, 
he will have read but poorly who does not 
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CHRIST THE KING OF GLORY. 
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realize, as never in the past, the truth of what 

has been sung in many a modest church and 

stately old cathedral, and which should be to 

him the expression of his own creed and 

purpose: 

“The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 
The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 
The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 


The holy Church throughout all the world doth 
acknowledge thee. 


THOU ART THE KING OF GLORY, O CHRIST. 
THOU ART THE EVERLASTING SON OF THE FATHER.” 


y (ee 





JEN BOMB. 


A 


AARON, the office of priesthood conferred upon his 
sons, 34: elder brother of Moses, 164, 172; a strong 
spirit, 172; meets Moses at Sinai, 172: apt at public 
speech, 178, 404; unjustly charged. 173; symbolism 
of his rod, 178, 231; spoken to by Jehovah, 184; his 
rod preserved in the Temple, 186, 231; holds up the 
hands of Moses, 186; the guest of Jethro, 187; casts 
the golden calf, 186; accompanies Moses to Sinai, 
193; his scandalous treatment of Moses, 197; his 
punishment, 197; blossoming of his rod, 199; his 
mediation with Jehovah, 199; his sin and its pun- 
ishment, 200; his view of the promised land, 200; 
his death and successor, 200; divinely chosen for 
the priesthood, 228, 233; the first high priest, 233; 
his family set apart for the priesthood, 233; method 
of his consecration, 236, 287; provisions respecting 
his entrance to the Holy of Holies, 252; of the 
tribe of Levi, 262; God appears to, at Hazeroth, 
404. See also ABIHU, NADAB. 

ABBA HAILA MICHAEL, an Ethiopian manuscript by, 
found, 528. 

a ae (DR.) EzRA, his criticism of Jeremy Taylor, 
dD 

ABDON one of the Judges, 305, 218; performs no mili- 
tary service, 305; rules eight years, 305, 318; his 
territorial jurisdiction, 305; an Ephraimite, 318. 

ABED-NEGO carried away in the first deportation of 
Jews, 416; assigned to special service under the 
king, 446; associated in the government of Baby- 
lon,464; a protestant against idolatry, 465; refuses 
to worship the golden image, 468; miraculously 
delivered from the fiery furnace, 468. 

ABEL, the second son of Eve, 96: etymology of his 
name, 96: his sacrifice, 96, 97, 212, 238; murdered by 
Cain, 98; Rabbinical legends concerning, 98, 99. 

ABIAH, a son of Samuel, 340; appointed judge at 
Beersheba, 340. 

ABIATHAR (a high priest), encourages David, 354; 
follows David in his retirement, 368; sent back to 
Jerusalem, 368; supports Adonijah, 370, 372; exiled 
by Solomon, 373: succeeded by Zadok, 373. 

ABIATHAR (a son of Abimelech), escapes massacre 
and flees to David, 353; a priest, 353. 

eos MONTH OF, its correspondent modern period, 

ABIEZER, an ancestor of Gideon, 312; his clan re- 
sponds to Gideon's call, 313. 

ABIGAIL, widow of Nabal, 354; marries David, 354. 

ABIHU, a nephew of Moses, 193; accompanies him to 
Sinai, 193, 195: offers strange fire, 195, 237; a son of 
Aaron, 164: set apart for the priesthood, 233; mi- 

raculously punished, 287, 252; character of his crime 
discussed, 237-240, 282. 

ABLJAH (son of Jeroboam), his parents consult Ahi- 
jah concerning, 384, 385; his death foretold, 385. 
ABIJAH (son of Rehoboam), succeeds to the throne 
of Judah. 386: makes war upon Israel, 386; defeats 
Jeroboam, 386; his eloquence, 386; his character, 

386; length of his reign, 386. 

ABIMELECH (a high priest), David visits, 553. 

ABIMELECH (a son of Gideon by a slave), his am- 
bition, 315: his cruelty and tyranny, 315; born at 
Shechem, 315; proclaimed king, 315; adopts policy 
of extermination, 316; compared to Jehu and 
Athaliah, 316; revolt against. 316; razes Shechem 
316; his death, 316; one of the Judges not men- 
tioned in Book of Judges, 305; duration of his 
rule, 305. 

ABINADAB, the Ark remains at house of, 

ABIRAM. participates in Korah’s rebellion, 
punishment, 199. 

ABISHAG, her relations toward David, 373; sought in 
marriage by Adonijah, 373. 

ABISHAI, a son of Zeruiah, 352; David joined by, 352: 
brings water from Bethlehem, 352; a brother of 


336, 361 
199; his 


Joub, 365: routs the Ammonites, 365; crushes 
Edom, 365: paper iee® a division against Absalom, 
369. 


ABNER, a kinsman of Saul, 347; made commander- 
in-chief, 3847; pursues David, 3538; reproached by 
David, 354; traditions respecting, 3855; retreats 
before the Philistines, 345: stations himself at 


Mahanaim, 356; proclaims Ishbosheth king, 356; 











drives the Philistines from Esdraelon, 356; his 
campaign against David outlined, 356; quarrels 
with Ishbosheth, 356; negotiates with David, 356, 
357; slays Asahel, 357: killed by Joab, 357, 373; 
David mourns his death, 357; his assassination a 
shock to Israel, 357; effect of his assassination, 357. 

ABRAHAM, his offering of Isaac, 13, 14, 136, 138, 214; 
meaning of the name, 116; surrounded by Baby- 
lonian culture, 22, 23; called to leave Haran, 22, 23, 
119; God’s covenant with, 22; not a Bedouin ‘sheik, 
23; legend concerning Nimrod and, 114,119; his line 
of descent from Shem, 116, 123; the son of Terah, 
118, 121, 141, 213; called by God from Ur, 119, 213; 
sublimity of his faith, 120, 136, 137, 214; born at Ur, 
121; his occupation pastoral, 121; emigrates from 
Ur to Haran, 121; his ties to Haran sundered, 121; 
his native endowments, 122. 123; exercises priestly 
functions, 123, 1381, 214, Bets ‘preserves Semitic 
people from Chaldean influence, 123; shares in 
polygamous practices, 124, 132; significance of call 
of, 124; his spiritual fatherhood, 124, 132, 138; leaves 
Haran, 125; his probable route to Canaan, 125, 126, 
140; his possible halt at Damascus, 125; takes 
Eliezer as steward, 125; Hagar his concubine, 125, 
132; the father of Ishmael, 125, 132: God’s promise 
to, 126, 1382, 134; dwells at peace with the Canaan- 
ites, 126; his relationship to, and intimacy with, 
Lot, 126; his magnanimity toward Lot, 128; story 
of his life confirmed, 128, 129: visits Egypt, 129, 
162;. his traditional alliance with Pharaoh, 129; 
represents Sarah as his sister, 129, 130; conse- 
quence of his deceit, 130; accumulates wealth in 
Egypt, 130; rescues captives and spoil from Che- 
dorlaomer, 130; his meeting with Melchizedek, 130, 
131; God appears~ to, at Mamre, 132; significance 
of the promise to, 132; Abraham's faith in same, 
134; his love for Ishmael, 134; learns rite of cir- 
cumcision in the Orient, 144; founder of Hebrew 
circumcision, 134; his dismissal of Hagar and 
Ishmael discussed, 134, 135; not free’ from super- 
stition, 136; God’s blessing upon, 138; purchases a 
burial place for his family, 138; his anxiety regard- 
ing Isaac’s marriage, 139; his descendants found 
in Midian, 166; God reveals himself to, 170; Gen- 
tile nations included in covenant with, 206; pre- 
serves the true faith, 213, 214; traditions concern- 
ing his struggles, 213: rescues captives and spoils 
from Chedorlaomer, 130; his residence in Canaan, 
214; familiar with rite of human sacrifice, 214; his 
possible conception of the Atonement, 226; sim- 
plicity of his worship, 226, 227, 228; significance of 
his offering of Isaac, 243: analogy drawn from eall 

of, 269; Canaan promised to his posterity, 269; 
called ‘‘Hebrew”’ by the Canaanites, 269; his 
bones interred at Shechem, 297; forms treaty with 
the Philistines, 302; vaguely called a prophet, 336. 

ABRAM. See ABRAHAM. 

ABSALOM, son of David and Maacah, 367; brother of 
Tamar, 367; famed for his beauty, 367; his dem- 
agogical power, 367; compared to Alcibiades, 367: 
avenges his sister's outrage, 368; finds refuge at 
Geshur, 368; his hollow reconciliation with Davia, 
368; plots against his father, 368; conspires with 
Ahithophel, 368; proclaims himself king, 368; his 
battle with David's forces, 369; routed and killed, 
869; David’s lament for, 869; his burial, 369. 

ABTALION, a member of the Sanhedrim, 536; spared 
by Herod, 536. 

ABYDENUS, cited, 456, 

ABYSSINIA, emigration of Egyptian Jews into, 583; 
peculiar features of the church in, 588; value of 
text of, 5838. 

ACHAIA, Corinth the capital of, 544; contribution for 
Jerusalem from. 514; Paul's tour through, TAZ, et seq. 

ACHAIANS, the religion and records of, 5. , 

ACHAN, his sin and its punishment, 240, 283; his sin 
compared to that of Ananias, 274; the same par- 
alleled, 283. 

ACHBOR, aids in securing interpretation of the Pen- 
tateuch, 427, 

ACHERON, the mythological father of the Furies, 768. 

ACHISH, king of Gath, 352, 854; makes alliance with 
David, 354; his confidence in David, 354; forced to 
dismiss him, 354: David maintains friendly rela- 
tions with, 356, 360. ; 
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ACHSAH, a daughter of Caleb, 299; her hand won by 
Othniel, 299. 

ACRA, a Syrian citadel, 526; captured by Simon Mac- 
cabeeus, 526. 

ACRE, BAY OF, a boundary of Esdraelon, 309. 

ACTE, a mistress of Nero, 777; discarded, 777; her 
fidelity, 777, 779, 780; Poppeea’s hatred of, 778. 
ACTS OF PAUL AND THEKLA, an ancient legend, 740; 
ae historical value, 740; its description of Paul, 

740. 

‘ Acts OF SOLOMON, THE,” a lost Hebrew historical 
work, 51; references to, in the Old Testament, 51. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, BOOK OF, its relation to the 
Gospels, 274; analogy between Gospels and, 274; 
confirmatory of the Pauline Epistles, 544, 548, 549, 
559, 560; establishes date of the latter, 544, 545, 551; 
their trustworthiness, 546, 570; importance of nar- 
rative of, 558-560; early copies of identical with 
ours, 559; authorship of, 559, 570; probable date of, 
559; chronology of, 560, 561; special authority of, 
574; quoted by Irenzeus, 572; divided into chapters, 
580; rarity of Latin translations of, 585; manu- 
script copy of, preserved, 707; its importance as 
an authority, 707, 708; its authenticity established, 
707, 708, 738, 758, 761; its historical character, 713; 
another title for, 721; idle criticism of its authen- 
ticity, 788; archeeologically confirmed, 738, 753; 
Luke the author of, 746; date of its composition, 
763; a fragment of church history, 763; period 
covered by, 763. 

ADAH, a wife of Lamech, 101; the mother of Jabal 
and Jubal, 101. 

ADAM, mentioned in Babylonian literature, 37: deri- 
vation of the word, 77, 84; Rabbinical legends con- 
cerning, 79, 88; his fall, 91; his sense of shame, 91; 
his dread of God, 91; his excuse, 92: a type of 
Christ, 95: generations between Noah and, 102. 
See also MAN. 

ADAM, CITY OF, its location, 280; the Jordan’s waters 
arrested at, 280. 

ADAMA, another name for Adam, 37. 

ADAPA, another name for Adam, 37. 

ADAR MALIK, the Mesopotamian god of death, 208. 

ADDISON, his writings quoted, 344. 

ADONIJAH, a son of David and Haggith, 367; his char- 
acter and plans, 367; schemes for the succession, 
370-372; wins support of Joab and Abiathar, 370, 
872; his abject terror, 372; pardoned by Solomon, 
372; seeks to marry Abishag, 373; put to death by 
Solomon’s order, 373. 

ADONIRAM, Solomon’s taskmaster, 374; his long serv- 
ice, 374; popular hatred of, 375; retained by Reho- 

_ boam, 375. 

ADONIS, identical with Canaanite deity, 271. 

AROSE GENE heads Amoritish league against Israel, 

ADOPTION, a common mode of filiation among the 
Hebrews, 124. 

ADORAM, Rehoboam’s chief officer, 383; seeks to arbi- 
trate with rebels, 383; stoned, 383 

ADRAMMELECH., identical with Moloch, 208. 

ADRIAN. See HADRIAN, 

ADULLAM, CAVE OF, David takes refuge in, 325, 352; 
insurgents gather at, 352. 

ADULTERESS, story of Christ and the, an interpo- 
lation, 589; a curious reading of same, 589; an old 
tradition, 589. 

ADULTERY, capitally punishable under the Mosaic 
code, 265. 

ADASA, BATTLE OF, Judas Maccabseus defeats Syr- 
ians at the, 524, 

AHGEAN SEA, THE, archeological discoveries around, 
21; barbarians from, overrun Palestine, 27; Per- 
sian empire extended to, 30, 474; Greek civiliza- 
tion extends beyond, 513; crossed by Paul, 746: 
the "even: Sea a part of, 794: Patmos situated 
in, 794. 

4HGYSTHUS, cousin of Agamemnon and paramour of 
Clytemnestra, 776. 

ZELIA CAPITOLINA, a city founded by Hadrian, 785, 
789; significance of its name, 7&5; early Christians 
reside in, 789; Marcus pastor of the church at, 790. 

JEMILIL, a noble Roman family, 803; converts to 
Christianity from the, 803. 

/ENEAS, cured by Peter, 780. 

AFFLICTION, uses of, 440. 

AFGHANS, conjectured to be identical with the lost 
tribes, 416. 

AFRICA, its ancient commerce, 501; its submission 
evidenced at the Crucifixion, 501; first Latin trans- 
lation of New Testament made in, 585; advent of 
Christianity into, 801. 

AFRICANUS, SCIPIO, the grandfather of the Gracchi, 
810; defended by Sempronius Gracchus, 810. 

AGABUS, a prophet, 754; warns Paul against going to 
Jerusalem, 754, 757. 
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AGAMEMNON, analogy between his invocation and 
Joshua's prayer, 288, 289; murdered by his wife, 
Clytemnestra, 776. , > 

AGBATANA, capital of the Medo-Persian empire, 474; 
a residence of the Persian kings, 486; decree of 
Cyrus found at, 486. j 

AGAP&, feasts of the primitive Christians, 818; Ter- 
tullian’s description of, 818. 

AGNI, meaning of. 209: a symbol of Varuna, 209, 210. 

AGNOSTICISM, contradicted by Genesis, 73, 74; mod- 
ern, rests upon the Egyptian cult, 208; Gamaliela 
type of, 720. 

AGORA. TH, Paul speaks in, 748. 

AGRARIAN SYSTEM, nature and advantages of He- 
brew, 262. See also LAND. 

AGRIPPA CASTOR, his opposition to Basilides, 808. 

AGRIPPA. See HEROD AGRIPPA. 

AGRIPPINA (wife of Domitius Ahenobarbus), her cor- 
rupting influence on Roman society, 393; mother 
of Nero, 774; banished by Caligula. 774: restored 
by Claudius, 774; her character, 776: her feeling 
toward Nero, 776; schemes for his advancement, 
776; compared to Clytemnestra, 776; plots against 
Messalina, 776; marries Claudius, 776; her intrigue 
with Pallas, 776; poisons her husband, 776; her 
other murders, 776: appointed priestess, 776; com- 
mits incest with Nero, 776; murdered by her son, 
776. 

AGRIPPINA (wife of Germanicus), descended from 
Augustus, 774; her character contrasted with that 
of her children, 774; grandmother of Nero, 774; 
names of her offspring, 774. ; [ 

AHAB, marries Jezebel, the daughter of a Zidonian 
priest, 207, 393; his idolatry, 207, 393: his conflict 
with Elijah, 207; his family exterminated by Jehu, 
316, 402; a king of Israel, 389: forms alliance with 
Jehoshaphat, 389; his gross wickedness, 393; estab- 
lishes Baal-worship, 393, 406; social and religious 
conditions during reign of, 393; trembles before 
Elijah, 394; reproaches Elijah, 394, 400: compared 
to Nero, 396; his cowardice and lack of military 
skill, 398; repels Benhadad’s invasion, 398; makes 
alliance with the Syrians, 398: his crime against 
Naboth, 398; his doom foretold by Elijah, 398; his 
expedition against Ramoth Gilead, 398; his treach- 
ery toward Jehoshaphat, 398, 399; manner of his 
death, 399; his blood lapped by dogs, 399. 

AHASUERUS, supposed to be identical with Xerxes, 
44, 486, 503; the son of Darius Hystaspes, 44; spec- 
ulation as to his identity, 478, 479, 486, 487. See 
also ARTAXERXES, CAMBYSES, CYAXERES, XERXES. 

AHAVA, the exiles’ caravan halts at, 489. 

AHAZ, a king of Judah, 415, 421; his alliance with 
Tiglath-Pileser, 53, 415, 421; at war with Israel and 
Syria, 415, 421; son and successor of Jotham, 421; 
submits to Assyria, 421; embraces idolatry, 421, 
422; gives his son as a burnt offering, 421. 

AHAZIAH (a king of Israel), succeeds Ahab, 399; his 
death predicted by Elijah, 399; length of his reign, 

AHAZIAH (a king of Judah), his children massacred 
by Athaliah, 316; takes part with Jehoram against 
Hazael, 402; son and successor of Joram, 418; an 
idolater, 418; reigns one year, 418; slain while visit- 
ing Jehoram, 418. 

AHIJAH (a high priest). Saul quarrels with, 347. 

AHIJAH (a prophet), his writings mentioned in the 
Old Testament, 51: a prophet, 882; his symbolical 
prophecy to Jeroboam, 382; prophesies Israel's 
destruction, 384, 385; Jeroboam’s wrath against, 
384; slain by a lion because of disobedience, 384; 
foretells the fall of the house of Jeroboam, 3885; 
his prophecies fulfilled, 392; his influence, 406. 

AHIKAM, aids in securing interpretation of the Pen- 
tateuch, 427, 

AHINOAM, a native of Jezreel, 367; wife of David 
and mother of Amnon, 367. 

AHITHOPHEL, one of David's counselors, 367; his 
sublety, 3867; the grandfather of Bathsheba, 367; 
his resentment toward David, 367; a type of Judas 
Iscariot, 368, 369; conspires with Absalom, 368; his 
shrewd counsel, 368, 369; his astuteness, 868, 369; 
his suicide, 369. 

AHRIMAN, the Persian deity of evil, 78, 86; tempts 
man in the guise of a serpent. 86. 

AI, w city of Canaan, 275; its capture by Joshua, 275, 
282, 283; its inhabitants slaughtered, 283; distribu- 
tion of spoils from, 283. 

AI, BATTLE OF, compared to convocation at Mizpeh, 

AIN-GADIS, avoided by the spies, 197. 

Sctreelay Philistines take refuge in, 347; its location, 
oD 

AKABA, GULF OF, Israelites move toward, 200. 

AKEIL-AGHA, a Bedouin sheik. 311; gathers hosts on 
plain of Esdraelon, 311; divides plunder there, 311. 
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AKKAD, Belshazzar in command at, 457; mentioned, 
459; its troops defeated by Cyrus, 474; rebels 
against Nabonidus, 474. 

AKKADIANS, Babylonian cities said to have been 
built by, 21. 

ALBINUS, appointed governor of Judea, 560. 

ALCIBIADES, Absalom compared to, 367. 

ALCIMUS, a high priest, 528; heads faction opposed 
to Judas Maccabeeus, 523; urges the Syrians to war 
on Judea, 524; leads a band of Jews under Bac- 
chides, 524; date of his death, 525. 

ALCUIN, his efforts to improve the Latin Biblical 
ad 585; presents a revised copy to Charlemagne, 


ALEXANDER (Saint), bishop of Alexandria, 851; the 
first to receive the title of Pope, 851 

ALEXANDER (son of Herod), sent to Rome, 5387; his 
father seeks marriage for, 537; his hatred for his 
father, 537; put to death, 537. 

ALEXANDER BALAS, claims the Syrian throne, 525; 
his negotiations with Jonathan Maccabeeus, 525. 
ALEXANDER JANN&XUS, a brother of Aristobulus L., 
532;-succeeds to the throne, 532: character of his 
reign, 532; a Sadducee, 532; his contention with the 
Pharisees, 5382; suppresses rebellion among the 

Jews, 532; succeeded by his widow, 522. 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS, a Roman emperor, 803; date of 

nis reign, 803; his mother favoruble toChristianity, 

836; wishes to erect a temple to Christ, 803; 
= Church enjoys peace under, 836; date and dura- 
tion of his reign, 836. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, Persia conquered by, 30; 
occupies Haran with a Macedonian colony, 119; 
his character inferior to Joshua's, 293; how far 
influenced by his mother, 387; drives Persians 
from the plain of Gaugamela, 387; analogy between 
Nebuchadnezzar and, 412: directs reinterment of 
Jeremiah’s bones, 412; his reception of message 
from Darius, 419; his empire symbolized in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s vision. 464; effect of his Asiatic cam- 
paign.503; his campaign against Persia,513; enters 
Babylon, 513: homage paid to, 513; the Jews kindly 
treated by, 513: his death, 513, 517; his kingdom 
divided, 513, 517; his suzerainty over Palestine 
eee stone, 518; prepares the way for Christianity, 


ALEXANDRA (widow of Alexander Jannzeus), suc- 
ceeds to the throne, 532; conciliates the Pharisees, 
532; her prosperous reign, 532; quarrel between 
her sons, 532; her distrust of Herod, 537. 

ALEXANDRIA, the Septuagint translation prepared at, 
58: character of library of, 164; Moses had access 
to same, 164; Jeremiah’s bones reinterred at, 412; 
Hypatia president of Platonic Academy at, 428; 
literary activity in, 527; Herod the Great passes 
through, 536; Jewish colonies emigrate to, 540; 
influence of same, 540; its size and importance, 
752; reason for Paul’s avoidance of, 752; Vespasian 
withdraws to, 784, 789; government of Jewish syn- 
et og at, 804; Christian charity during pestilence 
at, 817 

ee eee THEOLOGY, commended to Palestine, 


ALEXANDRIUM, the residence of Herod's wife and her 
mother, 537. 

ALPHABET, supersedes tablets, 39: character and 
modifications of the Hebrew, 56, 58; origin of the 
first written, 56. 

ALTAR OF BURNT OFFERING, materials of which com- 
ages 232; its use, importance, and symbolism, 

.. 282, 233. 

ALTAR OF INCENSE, its material and location, 231; its 
uses, 231; its symbolism, 231. 

ALUSH, sufferings of the Hebrews at, 
drawn from the rock at, 186. 

AMALEKITES, conquered by the Hebrews, 27, 187; 
their country described, 186; the first foes encount- 
ered by the Hebrews, 186: their power, 187; influ- 
ence of their defeat, 187; Hebrews menaced by the, 
197; rash attack of the Hebrews upon, 198; Israel's 
victory over, 228; a tribe of Canaan, 270; Kenites 
dwell among the, 299: allies of the Moabites, 306; 
ancient foes of Israel, 306, 311: a nomadic tribe, 
311; their territory occupied by Ephraim, 31! 
“Sons of the East,’ 311; oppose the march from 
Egypt, 347; Joshua encounters and defeats the, 
347; Saul’s campaign against, 348; their Agag, or 
king, spared by Saul, 348; slain by Samuel, 348; 
their racial relations, 347; their residence, 347; 
wage a guerilla warfare, 347; repulse Israel at 
Hormah, 347; Moses vows unceasing war against, 
347; plunder Ziglag, 354; punished by David, 354. 

AMAR-AKU, probably identical with Amraphel, 131. 

AMARATH II., Ladislaus violates his treaty with, 285. 

AMASA, accompanies Saul to Endor, 355; murdered by 
Joab, 373. 


186; water 








AMASIS, usurped the Egyptian throne, 433; over- 
thrown by Nebuchadnezzar, 433; king of Egypt, 
474; overtures of Croesus to, 474, 

AMAZIAH (a high priest), terrified by Amos’ proph- 
ecies, 408. 

AMAZIAH (a king of Judah), son and successor of 
Jehoash, 418; punishes assassins of his father, 418: 
his respect for the prophets, 418; conquers Edom, 
418; becomes an idolater, 418; his challenge to 
Jehoash, 402, 419: victory of Jehoash over, 402, 419: 
taken captive. 419; flees to Lachish, 419; assas- 
sinated by conspirators, 419. 

AMBITION, how sanctified, 171. 

AMBROSBE, a Christian writer of fourth century, 588. 

AMBROSE OF MILAN, his character, 846; his apos- 
trophe to Helena, 846. 

AMBROSIAN LIBRARY, manuscript found in, 542. 

AMENEMHAT J,, a great warrior, 163. 

AMENOPHIs [V., surrounded by Asiatic officials, 24. 

AMERICA, its attitude toward religious progress, 786. 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, its work, 3. 501. 

AMERICAN REPUBLIC, God's purpose in establish- 
ment of, 293. 

AMIATA, MOUNT. See MOUNT AMIATA. 

AMIBL, quoted, 169. 

AMMON (a heathen divinity), effort to supplant the 
worship of, 24; the chief deity of the Egyptians, 
207; significance of his name and worship, 207; 
associated with Ra, 207. 

AMMON (a country of Palestine), Jews scattered 
through, 433: Hebrews marry women of, 494. 

AMMON, TEMPLE OF, situated at Siwah, 424; Cam- 
byses sends an army to destroy, 424, 

AMMONITES, comprehend the Hebrew tongue, 56; a 
league between the Hebrews and, 202; conquered 
by the Amorites, 200; Israel asks passage through 
land of, 200: early invaders of Canaan, 267: expel 
the tribe of the Emim, 268; themselves dis- 
possessed, 268; Jephthah delivers Israel from 
yoke of, 306; allies of Eglon, king of Moab, 306; 
ancient foes of Israel, 306; their inroads into Israel- 
itish territory, 317; their gods worshiped by the 
Hebrews, 317; drive Dan to the mountains, 322; 
the Israelites menaced by, 340; their discomfiture 
foretold, 341; Jabesh invested by, 842; routed by 
Saul, 842: humbled by Saul, 842; David’s war with 
the, 365; make allies of the Syrians, 365; of the 
Edomites, 365; conquered by Israel, 365, 367: 
reduced to servitude by David, 367; Solomon takes 
concubines from, 379; join Moab to invade Judah, 
390; miraculously repulsed, 390; their punishment 
foretold by Obadiah, 450. 

AMMON-RA. See AMMON. 

AMNON, a prince royal, 367; son of David and Ahi- 
noam, 367; his weakness and criminality, 367; his 
rape of Tamar 368; slain by Absalom, 368. 

AMON, the son and successor of Manasseh, 426: his 
short and vicious reign, 426; assassinated, 426. 

AMORITES, THE, conquered by Babylonia, 36; form 
alliance with Aram-Naharaim, 38; Hebrews men- 
aced by the, 197; conquered by the Hebrews, 202; 
location and extent of their territory, 270; forma 
league against Israel, 285; composition of the 
same, 28; broken by Joshua, 285, 286; effect of 
Joshua's conquest of, 286; Judah oppressed by the, 
302; find refuge in Philistine cities, 319; made to 
feel Uzziah’s power, 421; Jotham exacts tribute 
from, 421; Milcom a divinity of the, 428; known as 
“the children of Jambri,” 525; John Maccabeeus 
slain by, 525, 

AMOS, his prophecies written down by others, 41; a 
herdsman and minor prophet, 407; his individuality 
of style, 407; character of his times, 407; his vivid 
denunciation, 408, climax of his prophecy, 408; 
compared to Robert Burns, 408; contemporary 
with Jeroboam IL., 414; a preexilic prophet, 447, 448. 

AMPHILOCHIUS, a Christian writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, 588. 

AMPLIAS, an early Roman Christian convert, 802; his 
grave discovered, 802. 

AMRAM, significance of his marriage to Jochebed, 
164; meaning of the name, 164; his genealogy, 164. 

AMRAPHEL, a Subordinate prince under Chedorla- 
omer, 131; one of those defeated by Abraham, 131; 
probably identical with Amar-Aku, 181. 

ANAITIS. See ARTEMIS, DIANA. 

ANAKIM, THE, &@ Canaanitish tribe, 270; Caleb con- 
quers descendants of, 297, 299: meaning of the 
word, 319: find refuge in Philistine cities, 319; 
dreaded by the Israelites, 350; Goliath descended 
from, 350, 

ANANIAS (of Damascus), animosity of Saul of Pargns 
toward, 726; his visit to the latter at Damascu 

ANANIAS (of Jerusalem), lies to the Holy Ghost, 40: 
his sin compared to Achan’s, 240; his crime and 
its punishment, 718. 
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“ ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST”’ (Lenormant and 
Chevalier), cited, 375. 

** ANCIENT MONARCHIES *’ (Rawlinson), cited, 6. 

““ ANCIENT RELIGIONS ’’ (Rawlinson), cited, 5, 6. 

‘* ANCIENT ROME” (Lanciani), cited, 821. 

ANDREW (an apostle), an associate of John, 562: a 
disciple of John the Baptist, 610; follows Jesus, 
610; brings his brother, Peter, to Christ, 611: 
ae second call, 619; called to the apostolate, 626, 

65 


ANDREW (a bishop of Caesarea), divides the Revela- 
tion into chapters, 580; a Christian Father of the 
fifth century, 588; influence of his commentary on 
the Revelation 588. 

ANDREW OF CRETE, a Latin writer of the eighth or 
ninth century, 588. 

ANER, an ally of Abraham, 180. 

ANGELOLOGY, first appearance of, among the He- 
brews, 71. 

ANGELS, Persian and Hebrew belief in, 512; refer- 
ences to in the Book of Enoch, 529, 530; chorus of, 
at the Nativity, 595; bring food to Jesus, 607, 609; 
their part in Christ's resurrection, 689, 690; appear 
to the disciples after the Ascension, 704, 705; an 
existent and potential force, 734. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH, its estimate of the Hagiographa, 
33. 

ANGLO-SAXONS, their conjectural identity with the 
lost tribes, 416. 

ANNA, a Jewish prophetess, 535; witnesses Christ's 
presentation in the Temple, 535; may have seen 
Pompey, 535: an habitue of the Temple, 600; her 
ancestral and tribal descent, 600; recognizes the 
Messianic character of Christ, 600. 

ANNALS OF TACITUS, cited, 560, 802. 

ANNAS, father-in-law of Caiaphas, 675; Jesus taken 
before, 675. 

ANNE (STE.) DE BEAUPRE, miracles before her shrine 
questioned, 289. 

ANNUNCIATION, circumstances attending the, 591; an 
inspiration to art, 594. 

ANOINTING OIL. See OIL, ANOINTING. 

ANTAR, Samson compared to, 320. 

ANTICHRIST, the term Johannean, 771; early Chris- 
tian conceptions concerning, 771, 772, 773, 779; Paul 
warns primitive Christians against, 772, 773: true 
conception of, 772 et seg.; Paul’s and John’s refer- 
ence to, 772; not a personality, 772: Paul’s concep- 
tion of, 772, 773: Innocent III. denounces the Sara- 
cens as, 773; future possibilities of, 780. 

ANTIGONUS, a brother of Aristobulus I., 582; accom- 
panies the latter into Iturea, 582; put to death by 
Herod, 532: opposes Herod, 336; bites the ear of 
Hyrcanus, 537. 

ANTIGONUS OF SECHO, his views as to a future state, 
DIE 


ANTIOCH (a king of El-hasor), converted to Chris- 
tianity, 274. 

ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA, its relative importance, 738; 
visited by early Christian missionaries, 739; Paul 
visits, 745. cs 

ANTIOCH (in Syria), disciples first called Christians 
at, 212, 737; renegade Jews at, 520; Lysias flees to, 
523; visited by Paul and Peter, 561, 582; the eastern 
capital of the Roman empire, 582, 735; intercourse 
between Rome and, 582; its culture, 582; its rela- 
tion to the primitive Church, 582; attitude of 
church of, toward early manuscripts, 582; first 
visited by Jewish Christians, 725; spread of Chris- 
tianity in, 730; its magnificence and wickedness, 
735; Jewish colony at, 735, 737; Paul and Barnabas 
labor in, 7387; the center of Christian propaganda, 
737, Seleucia the port of, 738; Paul returns to, from 
Corinth, 751; Ignatius suffers martyrdom at, 833; 
Julia Mammeea meets Origen at, 836; reported re- 
prisals by Christians at, #89. See also ANTIOCH, 
CHURCH AT 

ANTIOCH, CHURCH AT, Ananias prominent in, 726, 
728; appeals to the First Council of Jerusalem, 
730; a center of historic interest, 731; disciples 
from Cyprus and Cyrene embraced in the, 735; 
causes for its growth and universal character, 735; 
the Jerusalem Church sends Barnabas to, 735; its 
propagandic spirit, 787; its attitude toward Gen- 
tile converts, 741; sends a deputation to the chureh 
at Jerusalem, 742; Peter's visit to, 743; danger of 
rupture between church at Jerusalem and, 756; its 
charity to the poor, 816. 

ANTIOCH, SYNOD OF, condemns the Cathari, 806. 

ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES (Antiochus IV.), influence 
of his defeat upon the Jewish church, 81; perse- 
cution under, recorded in Maccabees, 47; date of 
beginning of his reign, 510; the successor of Seleu- 
cus, 517; his intolerance, 517; sells the office of high 
priest, 518; pillages the Temple, 519: sacks Jeru- 
salem, 519; his motives explained, 519; condition 
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of the Jews, 519, 520; prohibits religious rites and 
sacrifices, 519; leads expedition into Persia, 522; 
sends three generals against Judas Maccabeeus, 
522; his death, 523; succeeded by his son, 523; con- 
trasted with Antiochus Sidetes, 531; likened to 
Antichrist by the early Church, 772. 
ANTIOCHUS III. See ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT. 
ANTIOCHUSIV. See ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES. 
ANTIOCHUS SIDETES, shows favor to Simon Macca- 
beeus, 526; lays siege to Jerusalem, 531; treats the 
besieged magnanimously, 531; concludes peace 
with John Hyrcanus, 531: contrasted with Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, 531; slain in battle, 531; some- 
times called ‘‘ the Pious,”’ 531. : 
ANTIOCHUS THE GREAT (Antiochus III.) wrests Syria 
from Egypt, 517; his policy toward the Jews, 517. 
set ices a martyr during the Neronian persecution, 
(i 


ANTIPAS. See HEROD ANTIPAS. 

ANTIPATER, son of a governor of Idumea, 532; his 
crafty tactics, 532; called ‘* the Idumean.”’ 535: king 
of Edom, 535; father of Herod the Great, 535. 

‘“ANTIQUITIES OF THE JEWS” (Josephus), cited, 342, 
350, 537, 560, 566, 732. 

ANTiTYPE, Jesus Christ the Great, 215. 

ANTIUM, the birthplace of Nero, 774. ¥ 

ANTONINUS Pius, a Roman emperor, 813: his liber- 
ality to the poor. 813: his persecution of the Chris- | 
1ASuS 835; his disposition compared with Trajan’s, 
835. 

ANTONY. See MARC ANTONY. 

ANU, worship of, 23. 

APELLES, an early Christian convert at Rome, 802; 
his grave discovered, 802. 

APHRAATES, a Syro-Christian writer of the fourth 
century, 588. 

APHRODITE, original Greek conception of, 210; later 
corresponds to Isis, 210; her resemblance to Ash- 
egitt 271; captive women dedicated to worship 
of, 292. 

APIS, Egyptian reverence for, 163; offended by He- 
brew sacrifices, 174; insulted by the plague of 
murrain, 174: worshiped by the Hebrews, 193; an 
Egyptian divinity, 208. 

APOCALYPSE, see REVELATION, BOOK OF; OF BA- 
RUCH, its character and value, 511. 

APOCALYPSES, circulation of among the Jews, 47. 

APOCRYPHA, recognized as canonical by the early 
Church, 32: Haggadah found in, 46; historical value 
of books of, 501,504; history of the word, 503: once 
a part of the English Bible, 503: misconceived and 
neglected, 504; its use and value discovered, 504; 
portions of, recognized as canonical by the Catholic 
Church, 504: Christ and the apostles familiar with, 
504; Dean Stanley’s estimate of, 504; allusions to, 
in the New Testament, 504; books of, compared, 
5)8; end of that given in the English Bible, 510. 
See also TOBIT, ECCLESIASTICUS, WISDOM, MAC- 
CABEES, JUDITH: ESTHER, BOOK OF. 

APOLLO, identical with Canaanite deity, 271: the fa- 
ee deity of Antioch, 735; Augustus likened to, 
dd. 


APOLLONIUS, collector of tribute under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 519: Jerusalem sacked by, 519; defeated 
and slain by Judas Maccabeeus, 522. \ 

APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, compared to Christ by Phi- 
lostratus, 836. 

APOLLOS, Paul’s reference to, 543: the suggested 
author of Epistle to the Hebrews, 566; an Alex- 
andrian Jew, 752: a disciple of John the Baptist, 
752; instructed by Aquila and Priscilla, 752; his 
work at Ephesus, 782. 

APOLOGISTS, CHRISTIAN (of the second century), 
enumerated, 803; value of their writings, 803. 

APOSTLE, meaning of the word, 737. 

APOSTLES, the name applied by Jesus to the chosen 
twelve, 626;:enumerated, 626: Christ’s appeal to, 
642; Peter pledges faith of, 649: dispute concern- 
ing priority, 649, 672: fail to understand their Mas- 
ter, 662: indignant toward James and John, 663; 
Christ washes the feet of, 672; Christ appears to, 
692, 695, 696; divinely commissioned, 692. 693, 694, 695; 
Christ's promises to, 695, 696; commanded to wait 
at Jerusalem, 696; fill vacancy in the apostolie 
college, 696; Christ’s final instructions to, 696; 
gloriously attest their faith in the Resurrection, 
700; how far granted miraculous power, 713: appre- 
hended by, and arraigned before the Sanhedrim, 
719, 720; scourged by that body’s order, 720; their 
persistent preaching, 720: request exemption from 
alms-distribution, 721; their exhortation to the 
Church against the world, 820. 

‘“APOSTOLIC AGH” (Weizsicker), cited, 804. 

Behe pes) of the Ceesars, believed by the Romans, 
769, et seq. 

“APPARENT FAILURE” (Browning), quoted, 380. 


ARCHITECTURE, Egyptian. 162. 
- ARENARIT, Roman sand-diggers, 822; 
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APPIAN WAY, character of inscriptions on tombs 


along the, 821; legend of Christ’s appearance to 
Peter in the, 756. 


AQUILA (a slavist), Judaic interpreter of the Old 


Testament, 59, 60. See also AQUILA AND PRIs- 
CILLA. 


AQUILA AND PRISCILLA, natives of Pontus, 751; 


Christian converts, 71; banished from Rome, 751, 
762; meet Paul at Corinth, 751; Paul visits Ephesus 
in company with, 752; instruct Apollos, 752. 


ARABIA, Massa a part of, 43; Shemites confined to, 


206, i; Ham's descendants cross peninsula of, 207; 
the eastern boundary of Palestine, 269; Palestinian 
passes control commerce with, 306; Jewish com- 
merce with, 343; Maccabees pr opagate monotheism 
in southern, 378; perfumes brought to Jerusalem 
from, 381; friendly to Jehoshaphat, 889; Judah 
ravaged by, 418; made to feel Judah's power, 420; 
Aretas, king of, 540; visited by Paul, 695. 


ARABIC, best suggestions of original Semitic lan- 


guage found in, 56. 

ARABS, their method of sweetening bitter pools, 183; 
their traditions concerning Moses, 188; descended 
from Shem, 206; Palestine invaded by, 267; Esdra- 
elon a battlefield of the, 309; construction and 
arrangement of their tents, 309; divide plunder 
from the Kurds, 311; Judas Maccabzeus routs no- 
madic tribes of, 523 


ARAD, Jewish captives taken by king of, 200. 
** ARAMAIC CHRONICLE,” the, mentioned, 45. 
ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, apocalypses written in, 47; por- 


tions of the Old Testament written in, 56, 58, 495; 
a branch of the Semitic, 56; its remote antiquity, 
58: the language of communication between the 
-Persians and exiled Jews, 58; employed by Christ, 
58: chapters of Daniel written in, 461; spoken by 
the Jews, 494: the language of Palestine, 528; Book 
of Enoch written in, 528; Gospel of Matthew writ- 
ten in, 557; closely allied to the Syriac, 581; spoken 
by Christ and his disciples, 581; the New Testa- 
ment translated into, 582. 


ARAMEAN, the word identical with Syrian, 56; Jacob 


called an, 58. 


ARAMEAN PRINCIPALITIES, acknowledge allegiance 


to David, 365. 


ARAM-NAHARAIM, oppression of Israel by, 38; forms 


alliance with the Amorites, 38. 


ARARAT, a plain at the foot of Taurus, 106; the ark 


rests upon mountains of, 106, 


ARATUS, an Athenian poet or philosopher, 78, 749; 


quoted by Saint Paul, 78, 749. 


ARAUNAH THE JEBUSITE, the plague stayed at his 


threshing fioor, 364, 370; the same purchased, 370; 
David erects altar thereon, 370, 376; the spot the 
site of the Holy of Holies, 370, 376. See also 
ORNAN. 


ARBITRATION, the best method of settling national 


disputes, 472. 


ARCH &OLOGY, Old Testament narrative confirmed 


by, 7. 38, 39, 40, 46, 49 392, 415, 419, 433, 434; develop- 
ment of, during the nineteenth century, 20, 36; 
value of its discoveries, 21, 207; a factor in Biblical 
controversy, 36; disproves portions of the Apoc- 
rypha, 46: its testimony to truth, 206; the hand- 
' maid of history. 389; the Catacombs the foundation 
of Christian, 824. See also HIEROGLYPHICS. 


ARCHELAUS. the son and successor of Herod the 


Great, 597; his resemblance to his father, 597; 
Joseph's fear of, 597: date of his deposition, 733. 


converts to 
Christianity among, 822 


AREOPAGUS, THE, Paul's speech at, 748-750. _ 
ARETAS, king of Arabia, 540; the father-in-law of 


Herod Antipas (the Tetrach), 540; at war with the 
latter, 540. 


ARIANISM, its struggle with Athanasianism, 808. 
ARIMATHEA. See JOSEPH OF ARIMATHHA. 
ARIOCH, a supporter of Chedorlaomer, 131; supposed 


to pe Eri-Aku, 131: rules over Southern Chaldea, 
131: conquered by Abraham, 130, 131. 


ARISTIDES, a Christian apologist, 750, 808: discovery 


of his writings, 750: value of the same, 750, 803. 


ARISTION, a contemporary disciple of Jesus, 584: 


author of a history of Christ, 584; manuscript of 
same discovered by Conybeare, 583. 


ARISTOBULUS (an Alexandrian Jew), 527; attempts 


allegorical explanations, 527. 


ARISTOBULUS (a son of Herod the Great), sent to 


Rome. 537: his father seeks marriage for, 587; his 
hatred of his father, 587; put to death, 537. 


ARISTOBULUS I. (son of John Hyrcanus), appointed 


high priest, 532: proclaims himself king, 532: sub- 
dues Iturea, 532: puts his brother Antigonus to 
death, 532: a base character, keh succeeded by his 
brother, 522. 











ARISTOBULUS II., son of Alexander Janneus, 582; his 


hostility toward his brother, 582, 534; supported by 
the Sadducees and the army, 5382; occupies Jeru- 
salem, 532; asks Pompey’s arbitration, 32; makes 
costly gift to Pompey, 534; disobeys Pompey, 534; 
Pompey’s campaign against, 534: results of his 
quarrel with his brother, 585; led captive to Rome 
by Pompey, 535; his influence over Herod and 
Chasad, 536; championed by Herod before the 
Roman Senate, 5386; treacherously murdered by 
Herod, 587; his two children spared by Herod, 537. 


ARISTOTLE, cited, 507. 
ARIUS, his conception of the effects of Constantine’s 


conversion, 848. 


ARK (NOAH’S), its building commanded by God, 106; 


its plan, construction, and contents, 106-108; its 
voyage, 106, 


ARK OF THE COVENANT, depressing influence of cap- 


ture of, 27; placed in the Holy of Holies, 230; its 
construction and contents, 230; its lid called the 
mercy seat, 231; symbolism of its contents, 231; 
how carried on the march, 278: temporarily at Gil- 
gal, 299; removed to Shiloh, 299; brought to the 
battlefield, 334; captured by the Philistines, 334; 
placed in Dagon’s temple at Ashdod, 334, its pos- 
session a curse to the Philistines, 334; returned 
to the Hebrews, 335, 361: removed from Beth-she- 
mesh to Kirjath-jearim, 336; taken to Jerusalem 
by David, 336, 361, 362; influence of its capture and 
return, 337; Samuel places record in, 343; Goliath 
claims to have captured the, 350; ceremonies 
connected with carriage of, 361; borne after David 
Ha Jerusalem, 368; placed in Solomon's Temple, 


ARKITES, THE, a Canaanitish tribe, 270. 
ARLES, Constantine holds court at, 843; Maximian 


flees to, 843. 


ARMENIA, probably the cradle of mankind, 85. 
ARMAGEDDON, battle of Megiddo a type of, 309. 
ARMENIAN CHURCH, closely allied with the Syrian, 


583. 


ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPTS, Conybeare’s discovery of, 


583; value of same, 5838, 584; belong to the fourth 
century, 588. 


ARMY, organization of the Jewish, 363. 

ARNOLD, (DR.) MATTHEW, his ‘‘Sermons” cited, 293. 
ARNOLD, THOMAS, his history of Rome cited, 513. | 
ARNON, THE, a river of Palestine, 268, 270. 

AROBER, a town on the Arnon, 317: Jephthah defeats 


invaders at, 317. 


ART, almost wholly Christian, 2. 
ARTAXERXES, speculation as to his identity, 486. 
ARTAXERXES LONGIMANUS (Artaxerxes I.), date of 


his reign, 488; his policy toward the Jews, 488: the 
son and successor of Xerxes, 488; character of his 
reign, 488; his confidence in Ezra, 488: his gifts to 
the returned Jews, 489; appoints Nehemiah gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem, 489. 


ARTAXERXES MNEMON (Artaxerxes II.), date of his 


accession to the throne, 488; incidents during reign 
of, 511. 


ARTEMIS, her resemblance to Ashtoreth, 271; her 


temple at Ephesus, 545, 


ARTEMON, invention of the battering ram attributed 


to, 420. 


Arts (liberal and mechanical), Egyptian knowledge 


of, 16 


ARVADITES, THE, a Canaanitish tribe, 270. 
ARYAN RACE, a division of the human family, 113; 


meaning of the word, 113; may be spiritual chil- 
dren of Abraham, 124: descended from Japheth, 
206: character of their faith and worship, 209, 210; 
spread of polytheism among, 210; borrow ideas of 
caste, 210; corrupted by the Hamites, 207, 209, 210. 
See also JAPHETH, DESCENDANTS OF, 


ASA, a king of Judah, 387; educated in idolatry. 387; 


his accession regarded with apprehension, 387; de- 
grades the queen-mother from her royal position, 
887; extirpates idolatry, 887; his reign prosperous, 
387, 388; his statesmanship and military foresight, 
387; repels Zerah’s invasion, 887; pursues the 
enemy into Philistia, 387; length of his reign, 388; 
his successful campaign against Baasha, 388; seeks 
assistance of Benhadad, 388; his last sickness, 
death, and burial, 388. 


ASAHEL,ason of Zeruiah, 352; joins David, 352; Joab’s 


younger brother, 356; Joab’s love for, 3857; slain 
by Abner, 357; Joab avenges his death, 357. 


ASAHIAH, aids in securing interpretation of the Pen- 


tateuch, 427. 


ASAPH, his music revived by Josiah, 428. 
ASCENSION, THE, time, place, and circumstances of, 


704; its influence upon the disciples, 705: Christ 
foretells, 705; Peter's sermon concerning, 705; 
references to, by sacred writers, 705; the inspira- 
tion of the Church, 706; circumstances and signifi- 
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cance of, 708: contrasted with the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, 708. 

ASCENSION OF ISAIAH, an apocalypse, 47; character 
and value of, 511. 

ASCETICISM, its first appearance in Hebrew history, 
320; its subsequent fuller development, 320. 

ASHDOD, one of the five confederated cities of Philis- 
tia, 302, 319; a temple of Dagon at, 335; the Ark 
placed therein, 334; a plague breaks out at, 335; a 
fortified city, 343; a key to the commerce between 
Palestine and Egypt, 343; Philistines send back the 
Ark from, 861; its walls shattered by Uzziah, 420; 
Subdued by Sennacherib, 422; Hebrews marry 
women of, 494; once an Assyrian fortress, captured 
by the Egyptians, 437. 

ASHER, TRIBE OF, first and second censuses of, 196: 
its position at Shechem, 284; territory allotted to, 
296; Deborah rebukes apathy of, 302; fails to re- 
spond to Deborah's summons, 308; rallies to sup- 
port Gideon, 313. 

ASHERAH, the prototype of Rhea, 271; character of 
her worship, 271; significance of symLol of, 312; 
one erected by Joash, 312; the same destroyed by 
Gideon, 312. 

ASHTORETH, identical with Astarte, 207, 294; corre- 
sponds to Isis, 208; extent of her worship, 208; its 
degrading character, 208, 271, 281: resembles Arte- 
mis and Aphrodite, 271: the consort of Baal, 281; 
meaning of the name, 281: the moon a symbol of, 
281; her home at Jericho, 281; her worship substi- 
tuted for Jehovah's, 303; Gideon destroys image 
of, 312; a Sidonian goddess, 378; Solomon offers 
sacrifice to, 379; Jezebel favors priests of, 895; 
Manasseh and Amon encourage worship of 426, 427 
her altars destroyed by Josiah, 427 See also 
ASTARTE, 

ASIA, archeological discoveries in, 21: fusion of its 
population. 21; spread of civilization through, 21, 
22; feud between Egypt and, 24; permeated by 
Greek culture, 30, pasturage grounds of Western, 
129; Egyptian campaigns against, 162; Egyptian 
records show invasion of, 388: its ancient com- 
merce, 501; its craft shown at the Crucifixion, 501: 
result of Alexander's conquest of, 503; astonished 
by Alexander's campaigns, 513; conquered by Pom- 
pey, 534. 

ASIA MINOR, barbarians from, overrun Palestine, 27; 
Phoenician (Canaanite) colonies in, 271; visited by 
Pauland Barnabas, 739; Paul's interest in churches 
of, 739; Paul’s second tour in, 744, 745: worship of 
Diana introduced into, 792; spread of Christianity 
over, 801. 

ASIARCHS, officers at Ephesus, 754; some of them 
friendly to Paul, 754. . 

ASKELON, a city of the Philistines, 299; its capture 
and recapture, 299: one of the five confederated 
cities of Philistia, 302, 319; a fortified city, 348; a 
manufacturing city, 344; subdued by Sennacherib, 
422; Jewish losses at during the Palestinian revolt, 
422 


ASMONEAN DYNASTY, Herod's efforts to extirpate, 
536; its final extinction, 587. See also MACCABERS. 

ASPASIA, her corrupting influence upon Athens, 393; 
the teacher of Socrates and Pericles, 428. 

ASSAULT, how punishable under Mosaic code, 265. 

ev anand THE, a name claimed by the Pharisees, 
514. 

ASSUR, a god of the Assyrians, 28; character of ser- 
vice required by, 29. 

ASSUMPTION OF MOSES, referred to by Saint Jude, 47; 
an apocalypse, 47; its character and value, 510, 

ASSUR-BANI-PAL, Assyrian tablets found on site of 
palace of, 69; his library, 109; date of his reign, 
109; a patron of literature, 40; a grandson of Sen- 
nacnerib, 425; discovery of palaces built by, 425, 

ASSUR-EBIL-ILI, the last of the Babylonian kings, 436. 

ASSYRIA, archeological discoveries in, 21; exacts 
tribute from Israel, 28; defeated by Hezekiah, 28; 
fall of its power, 20; interference in Judah and 
Samaria by, 28; its monarchs claim a divine mis- 
sion, 28; the leading state in civilized Asia, 28; 
the instrument of God’s wrath, 29; libraries in, 
39; Samaria conquered by, 40; northern king- 
dom of Israel destroyed by, 48; its language a 
branch of the Semitic, 56; the desert crossed by 
armies of. 125; Palestine between Egypt and, 298; 
Palestinian passes overlook commerce with, 306; 
its downfall foreseen by Nahum, 409; dawn and de- 
velopment of its greatness, 414, 415; its aim in 
conquest, 414: Samaria besieged by, 414, 415; its 
advance in civilization. 415; the latter promoted 
by captive Israelites, 416; Judah submits to yoke 
of, 421, 422; Hezekiah seeks independence of, 422; 
Palestinian rebellions suppressed by. 422, 424; its 
power wanes before Babylon, 426; its overthrow 
prophesied, 426; Jewish kings emulate monarchs 
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of, 430; revolt against, in 625 B. C., 436, 487; ab- 
sorbed by Babylon, 436; anvenemy of Egypt, 456; 
despotic character of its government, 437; its over- 
throw foretold by Ezekiel, 437; deportation of 
Samaritans into, 444. See also SARGON. SEN- 
NACHERIB, SHALMANEZER, TIGLATH-PILESER. 

“ ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES” (George Smith), cited 
436, 443. ‘ 

ASSYRIAN EMPIRE (second), the, founded by Tiglath- 
Pileser, 28. 

ASSYRIAN HYMNS, devotional character of, 5. 

ASSYRIAN TABLETS, their confirmation of Scripture, 
9 


ASSYRIANS, Canaan invaded by the, 267: Joshua more 
Py than the, 292; Esdraelon a battle ground 
for, 809. 

ASTARTE, identical with Ashtoreth, 207: with Isis, 
207; another name for Ashtoreth, 294: degrading 
character of her rites, 295; the Assyrian Venus, 
393; Ahab introduces her worship into Israel, 393; 
her image placed in Solomon's Temple, 426; a god- 
dess of the Zidonians, 428; her temples destroyed 
by Josiah, 428. 

ASTRONOMY, unknown to the author of Genesis, 76: 
a knowledge of, unnecessary to salvation, 76: a 
memorial of Egyptian, left in the pyramids, 163; 
as taught in the Book of Enoch, 530. 

ASTYAGES, conquered by Cyrus, 474, 478, 482. 

ATHALIAH, massacres children of Ahaziah, 316, 417: 
daughter of Ahab and wife of Joram, 417: mother 
of Ahaziah, 418: seizes political power, 418; her 
inhuman murders, 418; put to death. 418. 

ATHANASIANISM, its struggle with Arianism, 808. 

ATHANASIUS, a Christian Father of the fourth cen- 
tury, 588: his conception of the results of Constan- 
tine’s conversion, 848. 

ATHENZUS, sent by Antiochus to teach the Jews 
idolatry, 619. 

ATHENAGORAS, a Christian apologist, 803; value of 
his writings, 803. 

ATHENE, vivifies Prometheus’ clay image, 84. 

ATHENIANS, Paul's preaching to, 711. 

ATHENS, its splendor and corruption, 381, 382; de- 
moralizing influence of Aspasia upon, 393: con- 
tributors to greatness of, 405; visited by Paul, 549: 
Paul’s journey to, and arrival at, 748; the apostle 
grieved at the idolatry of, 748; Paul teaches at. 
748, et seqg.; indifference of its people an obstacle 
to Paul, 750; first converts at, 751. 

ATLANTIC OCEAN, Roman empire extends to, 382. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF. See DAY OF ATONEMENT. 

ATTILA, dreaded by the Romans, 415. 

AUGUSTINE (Saint), his opinion regarding canonical 
books, 382. 

AUGUSTUS C2SAR, Rome exults in his taste, 382: 
mentioned in Luke's Gospel, 536; his estimate of 
Herod, 587; his Jewish policy, 537; his contribu- 
tions to sports at the Colosseum, 768: flattered by 
Horace, 770; divine homage paid to, 770: his testa- 
mentary benefactions to the Roman people, &12: 
his benevolence to poor children, 813. 

AURELIAN, captures Tadmor, 375; a Roman emperor, 
885, 888; persecution of the Christians under, 835, 
838: his violent death, 838. 

AURELIUS. See MARCUS AURELIUS. 

AUTHORIZED VERSION (of the Bible), a reliable trans- 
lation 8: rendering given in, correct, 101; Vulgate 
the, of the Roman Catholic Church, 570; attacks 
upon, 585. 

AvVIM. See AVITES. 

AVITES, among the aborigines of Canaan, 270, 298, 302; 
conquered by the Philistines, 302; adopt language 
and religion of their conquerors, 319. 

AXYLUM, PLAINS OF, Christianity spreads over, 801. 

AYUN MUSA, a camping place of the Israelites, 183; 
now a Summer resort. 183. 

AZARIAH (a priest). resists Uzziah's sacrilege, 421. 

AZARIAH (a prophet), conveys God's approval to Asa, 
888; his influence upon his times, 406, 

AZARIAH, See ABED-NEGO. 

AZEKAH, reduced by Nebuchadnezzar, 432. 


B. 


BAAL, the sun a symbol of, 23; another name for 
Bel, 207;- identical with Osiris, 207; extent of his 
worship, 207: represents the male principle in 
nature, 207; Elijah’s controversy with priests of, 
239, 395: equivalent to Zeus. 271; Ashtoreth his 
consort, 281; the chief god of the Canaanites, 294: 
worshiped under various names, 294; his worship 
substituted for Jehovah's, 303; his worship min- 
gled with that of Jehovah, 306; Gideon hews down 
altar to, 312; a temple erected to his honor at 
Shechem, 316; the same burned by Abimelech, 316: 
Jehu massacred worshipers of, 402; his image 
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placed in Solomon's Temple, 426. See also ASH- 
TORETH, ASTARTE, BAAL-PEOR, BAAL-WORSHIP, 
BAAL- -WORSHIPERS, BEL, BEL- MERODACH, BELUS, 
CHEMOSH. 

BAAL-PEOR, worship of, 281; 
abominations of, 293. 

BAAL-WORSHIP introduced into Egypt, 24; its de- 
grading character, 112, 207, 271, 387, 294, 411; estab- 
lished in Judah, 387, 411, 418; extirpated by Asa, 
387, 388; established in Israel, 393, 400; Elijah’s 
detestation and exposure of, 394; Jehoiada’ Ss war 
upon, 418; encouraged by Manasseh, 425; extirpated 
by Josiah, 427. 

BAAL- WORSHIPERS, Slaughtered by Jehu, 13. 

BAAL-ZEPHON, the Israelites encamp near, 178. 

BAALBEC. See BALBEC. 

BAALIS, a king of the Amorites, 433; Ishmael an 
emissary of, 433. 

BAANAH, a leader on the return from exile, 483. 

BAANAH, one of the assassins of Ishbosheth, 357; 
put to death by David, 357. 

BAASHA, the general-in- -chief of Israel’s army, 392; 
assassinates Nadab, 388, 392: usurps the throne, 
388, 392: exterminates the house of Jeroboam, 388, 
392; endeavors to prevent intercourse with Judah, 
388; conquered by Asa, 388; succeeded by his son, 
392; his family exterminated, 392. 

BABA BATHRA, cited, 273. 

BABAS, son of, escapes vengeance of Herod, 536. See 
also ALEXANDER BALAS. 

BABEL, derivation of the name, 116; frequently trans- 
lated Babylon, 439 

BABEL, TOWER OF, its location, 114, 115; building of 
the, 114, 213; confusion of tongues at, 114, 213; the 
nations dispersed at, 114, 209, 213; lessons discern- 
ible in the story of, 115: method of its destruction, 
115; when built, 439: believed to have been a part 
of the temple of Bel, 439. 

BABYLON. conquest of. described by Cyrus, 21; post- 
diluvian history begins at, 21; a holy city, 233 
captured by Cyrus, 30, 45, 439, 458, 474, et seq.; 
founded by Nimrod, 114, 439; the site of the tower 
of Babel, 115, 439; Palestinian passes control com- 
merce with, 306; Solomon cultivates trade with, 
375: its corrupting influence upon Persia, 379; 
Pharaoh-Necho leads army against, 428; little 
known of its early history, 439; a center of literary 
activity, 459; described, 469; its fall foretold, 471, 
473, 474, 476: captured during Belshazzar’s feast, 
474, 475; method of its capture, 475, 476: causes of 
its downfall, 475; date of its capture, 476; stormed 
by Darius Hystaspes, 476; ruins of, described, 477; 
depopulated, 477; lessons drawn from fate of, 477, 
478; the spring residence of the Persian kings, 487; 
the Jews learn vices at, 497; the Jews disinclined 
to leave, 497; entered by Alexander the Great, 513; 
Jewish colonies emigrate to, 540; the probable 
center of Peter's work, 764; exodus of Jews from, 
during the reign of Claudius, 764; Apocalyptic 
reference to, 764,771; the latter discussed, 771, 772; 
its fall compared with that of Jerusalem, 780. See 
also BARBYLONIA, BABYLONIAN EMPIRE, BABY- 
LONIANS. 

BABYLONIA,. archeological discoveries in, 21; con- 
quest of, 21; influence of, and conquests by, 22, 36; 
builders of its cities, 21; conquered by Sargon, 21; 
Palestine ruled by, 21; invasion of Canaan by, 22: 
its language and literature studied. 22; its deities 
worshiped, 22: the background of Israelitish his- 
tory, 22; civilization and religion of, 23; its gov- 
ernment a theocracy, 23: language of, used in 
Egypt, 24: Assyria succeeds to place of, 28; cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by, 28; its contest with Egypt 
for territory, 28; its ascendancy in Western Asia, 
36; divided into states, 36; Jews might have con- 
sulted records of, 37; libraries in, 39; adjoins king- 
dom of Massa, 43; history of, shown by tablets, 
45; the nurse of the Hebrews, 48; its language 
Semitic, 56; its influence in Canaan attested, 81; 
the desert crossed by armies of, 125; Kudur- -Laga- 
mer hereditary lord of, 131; Canaan on an equality 
with, 271; its history associated with that of the 
Jews, 436;f throws off the Assyrian yoke, 436; 
Assyria absorbed by, 487; to what country the 
name applied, 438, 439; successive dynasties of 
kings of, 439; conquered by the Elamites, 439; 
under Assyrian rule, 439; Jewish settlements in, 
444: life of the Hebrews in, 446, 447; character of 
its civilization, 450, 458; how far the same influ- 
enced the Jews, 458; synagogues first established 
in, 494. See also BABYLON, BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. 

“ BABYLONIA ”’ (George Smith), cited, 436. 

BABYLONIAN EMPIRE, symbolized in the vision of 
Nebuchadnezzar, 463, 464; its magnificence and 
ultimate decline, 381; Jeremiah prophesies su- 
premacy of, 412; Isaiah’ warns Hezekiah against 


Israel corrupted by 
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any alliance with 425; prophetically warned of 
divine chastisement, 426, 427. See also BABYLON, 
BABYLONIA, BABYLONLANS. 

BABYLONIAN EXILE. See EXILE. 

BABYLONIAN HYMNS, how corrupted, 34. 

eee LIFE AND History’ (Budge), cited, 

BABYLONIANS, their mode of worship, 23; a pious 
people, 23; polytheism of the, 26; worship the 
Moon-god, 76; their conception of the soul, 78; 
their story of creation, 81, 82; descended from 
Ham, 206; their religion analogous to the Egyp- 
tian, 207, 208; worship Bel and Ashtoreth, 207; 
Canaan ipvaded by, 267; less merciful than Joshua, 
292; their civilization of a high grarle, 439; a part 
of the Aramaic branch of the Semitic race, 439; 
influence of the Jewish captives upon, 444, 459; 
ignorant of the Semitic tongue, 459; not a musical 
people, 462; their religious sense offended by 
Nabonidus, 482; their generosity to the Jews, 484. 
See also BABYLON, BABYLONIA, BABYLONIAN EM- 
PIRE. 

BACCHIDES, a Syrian general, 524; sent to Jerusalem 
to collect tribute, 524; seeks to capture Judas 
Maccabeeus through treachery, 524; defeats Judas 
Maccabzeus, 524; seeks to slay Jonathan Macca- 
beeus, 525; takes hostages from the Jews, 525; his 
last campaign in Judea, 525 

BACON, ROGER, his efforts to improve the Latin 
Biblical text, 585. 

BAGDAD, its morality compared with Judean, 366; 
discoveries around, 469; built from ruins of Baby- 
lon, 469, 477. 

BAGOSES, a general under Artaxerxes II., 511; his 
venality and avarice, 511; sells office of high 
priest, 511; levies heavy tax upon the Jews, 511. 

BAKER, (SIR) SAMUEL, cited, 174. 

BAKTRA, now known as Balkh, 502; Cyrus summons 
princes to, 502. 

BALAAM, his laudation of the Amalekites, 187; a Mo- 
abitic soothsayer, 202; his enigmatic character, 
202; his prophecies, 202; his death, 202; asked to 
curse Israel, 268; slain with the Midianites, 268. 

BALAK (‘the Spoiler’’), king of Moab, 202; his char- 
acter, 202. 

BALBEC (City of the Sun), compared with Oxford and 
the Vatican, 162; a religious and educational me- 
tropolis, 162; Moses educated at, 162, 166. See also 
HELIOPOLIS. 

BALKH, the ‘Mother of Cities,’’ 502. 
BAKTRA. 

BAPTISM, circumcision the prototype of, 134; its 
significance, 1384; of Christ, 605-607; Christ in- 
structs Nicodemus concerning, 614; ordained by 
Christ, 711; significance of, 711; Christian, dis- 
tinguished from that of John, W11; of the Ethio- 
pee eunuch, 725; first, of the Gentiles, by Peter, 


See also 


even preferred to Christ by the Jews, 676, 678. 
BARAK, a coordinate Judge with Deborah, 304, 306; an 
Ephraimite, 304; his territorial jurisdiction, 305; 
duration of his rule, 305; aids in delivery of Israel 
from the North Canaanites, 306; Barca another 
name for, 308; meaning: of the word, 308; codp- 
eeu Deborah, 308; victory of Deborah and, 
, dl0, 

BARAK, SONG OF DEBORAH AND. 
SONG OF. 

BARBERRY BRANCHES, their use by the “Arabs, 183. 

BAROA. See BARAK. 

BAR-COCHEBA, heads a futile Jewish revolt, 785. 

BAR-GIORA, SIMON, a Jewish patriot, 784, 785; his 
courage, 785; his fate, 785. 

BAR-J BSUS, otherwise known as Elymas, 738; a Jew- 
ish charlatan, 738; his influence over Sergius 
Paulus, 738: rebuked by Paul, 738; smitten with 
blindness, 738. 

BARLEY, eaten in Syria only by the poor, 826. 

BARNABAS, a cousin of Mark, 550, 558, 738; accom- 
panies Paul on his missionary journeys, 558; au- 
thorship of Acts attributed to, 559; Antioch visited 
by, 582; a native of Cyprus, 7385, 7387; sent to An- 
tioch by the Church at ‘Jerusalem, 735; his freedom 
from prejudice, 735: meaning of his name, 736; bis 
relations to Paul, 735, 786; a co-laborer with Paul 
at Antioch, 737; set apart for missionary work, 
737; Salamis and Paphos visited by, 738; his recep- 
tion at Lystra, 739, 740; sent as a delegate from 
Antioch to Jerusalem, 742; addresses the Council, 
742; sets out with Paul on his second missionary 
journey, 744, 745; his undue partiality for Mark, 
745; quarrels with Paul, 745; returns to Cyprus, 745. 

BARONIUS (Cardinal), CESARE, his investigations in 
the Catacombs, 824, 

BARTHOLOMEW, conjectural identity of Nathanael 
with, 611; an apostle, 626, 


See DEBORAH, 
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BARUCH, the seribe of Jeremiah, 41, 480; his fear- 
LOpeG te. 430; publicly reads Jeremiah’s prophecy, 
430. 

BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF, its character and value, 511. 

BARUCH, BOOK OF, when written, 47, 509; its char- 
acter, 47; its authorship uncertain, 509; its purpose 
and value, 509 

BASHAN, conquered by Israel, 281; 
of conquest of, 293. 

BASHMURIC, THE, an important form of the Coptic 
Testament, 53. 

BASHMURIC VERSION (of the New Testament), men- 
tioned, 570. 

BASIL THE GREAT, a Christian writer of the fourth 
century, 588; recounts sufferings of early Chris- 
tian martyrs, 827. 

BASIL OF SELEUCIA, a Christian Father of the fifth 
century, 588. 

BASILIDES, a theologian of Alexandria, 808; nature 
of his teaching, 808 

BATHSHEBA, an ancestress of Christ, 277; wife of 
Uriah, 366; sins with David, 366; David marries, 
366, 367; her child dies, 367; David's confidante, 
367; a clique gathers around, 367; mother of Solo- 
mon, 367, 871; her maternal scheming, 367; the 
granddaughter of Ahithophel, 367; secures the suc- 
cession for Solomon, 370, 372; won over by Adoni- 
jah, 373; Solomon refuses her request, 373. 

BATIFFOL, (Abbé) PIERRE, discovers a purple manu- 
seript at Berat, 588. 

BATTERING RAM, probably invented by Uzziah, 420. 

BAwvcIs. See PHILEMON AND BAUCIS. 

BAUR, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN, Concedes genuineness 
of Paul's epistles, 544; character of his attack 
upon the Acts of the Apostles, 707. 

BAUR, GUSTAV ADOLF LUDWIG, his views of the 
reconciliation between Peter and Paul, 807: his 
interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, 807. 

BAXTER, RICHARD, finds comfort in; the Apocrypha, 
504. 

BAXTER, (DR.) W. L., cited, 16. 

BEAN, SONS OF, dwellers in deserts of Rehoboth, 
523; routed by Judas Maccabeeus, 523. 

BEASTS. distinction between clean and unclean, 34. 

BEATITUDES, MOUNT OF THE. See MOUNT OF THE 
BEATITUDES. 

BEAUTIFUL, a name given to a gate of the Temple, 
713; Peter cures the cripple at, 713, 714. 

BEDOUINS, THE, their love for plain of Haran, 121. 
See also ARABS. 

BEECHER, HENRY WARD, his tribute to love. 798. 

BEERSHEBA, its distance from Haran, 140; its situa- 
tion, 144; abounds in wells, 144; Abraham and 
Isaac sojourn at, 144; Jacob departs from, 144; 
at the entrance to the promised land, 197; Samuel 
makes his sons judges at, 340. 

BEHEMOTH, meaning of the word, 77. 

BEL, another name for Baal, 207: identical with 
Osiris, 207: the chief divinity of the Babylonians, 
207; extent of his worship, 207; his worship debas- 


Canaanites know 


ing, 207; the forefather of Nebuchadnezzar, 471. 
See also BAAL, BAAL-PEOR, BEL-MERODACH, 
BELUS. 


BEL AND THE DRAGON, story of, an example of Hag- 
gadah, 47; not authentic, 47; found in the Apocry- 
pha, 510; character of, 510. 

BEL-MERODACH, a god of Babylon, 23; hynins to, 23; 
character of service required by, 29; image of, 
destroyed by Xerxes, 30; vastness of his temples, 
115; Nebuchadnezzar sets up image of, 466; en- 
forced worship of, 468. : 

BELSHAZZAR, the son of Nabonidus, 45, 456, 474; never 
king of Babylon, 45; Babylon's greatness perishes 
with, 381; his fear compared to Ahab's, 894; specu- 
lation concerning, 456; commander at Akkad, 457; 
associated with his father in government, 457, 475; 
Daniel honored by, 457; perhaps identical with 
Labynetus, 458; his sacrilegious feast, 475; his 
death, 475, 476; Daniel's interpretation of his 
dream, 475: his contempt for God, 475. See also 
AKKAD, LABYNETUS, NABONIDUS, 

BELTIS, the wife of Bel, 471. 

BELUS, Chaldean legend concerning, 109; his worship 
superseded by that of Merodach 466. 

BELUS, TEMPLE OF, tower of Babel a part of, 439; 
ruins of still standing, 439. 

BEN GORION, JOSEPH, a leading Jewish rebel, 783, 

BENAILAH,.one of David's warriors, 863; son of Je- 
hoiada, 368; captain of the guard at Jerusalem, 
372; declares allegiance to Solomon, 372; Solo- 
mon‘s executioner, 373; discharges his functions, 
873; made commander-in-chief, 374. 

BENHADAD, king of Syria, 888, 398, 400: Asa forms 
alliance with, 388; invades Israel, 398, 400; repulsed 
by Ahab, 398; forms alliance with the latter, 400; 
assassinated, 401. 
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BENJAMIN, son of Jacob and Rachel, 150; his mother 
dies in bearing, 150; Jacob’s love for, 155; Joseph 
anxious to see, 155. 

BENJAMIN, TRIBB OF, first and second censuses of, 
196; its location at Shechem, 284; the client ot 
Ephraim, 296; territory allotted to, 296, 297; con- 
quered by the Moabites, 307; many left- handed 
among, 307; a warlike race, 309, 342; responds to 
Deborah’s vally, 308; skillful with the bow and 
sling, 308; threatened by invasion, 317; war of the 
eleven tribes against, 322; first king of Israel 
chosen from, 337; the smallest of the Jewish tribes, 
342; punished for the sin of Gibeah, 342; Saul be- 
longs to, 342: Abner occupies cities of, 356; Philis- 
tines garrison territory of, 365: cleaves to Reho- 
boam, 383; its fathers among the first to leave 
Babylon, 483. 

BENJAMITE SLING, a deadly weapon, 346, 350; used by 
‘Jonathan, 346; employed by David, 350. 

BERA, king of Sodom, 130; aided by Abraham, 1380. 

BERAT, purple manuscript found at, 588. 

BERGA, visited by Paul and Silas, 549: treatment of 
Paul and Silas at, 747; church founded at, 747. 

BERGER, (DR.) SAMUEL, secretary of Protestant The- 
ological Faculty of Paris, 586: his efforts to im- 
prove the Latin Biblical text, 586. 

BERENICE, the sister-queen of Herod Agrippa II.. 760; 
intercedes with Florus for the Jews. 783. 

BEROSUS, a Chaldean historian, 81, 443; his story of 
the creation, 81; his legend of the deluge, 109; 
cited, 489, 443: his description of Babylon con- 
firmed, 469; silent as to Nebuchadnezzar’s humilia- 
tion, 664; his account of Nebuchadnezzar’s death, 
471; ‘describes the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, 
474. 

BERTHA, wife of Ethelbert, 417; her part in Chris- 
tianizing England, 417. 

BERYTUS, Jews butchered in games at, 768. 

BESANT, WALTER, influence of his writings, 265. 

BETH-AVEN, Philistines encdmp near, 345; their re- 
treat from, 346. ‘ 

BE Aeon, city of, included in Dan's territory, 

BETH-HORON, Joshua’s advance to, 275: Amorites 
retreat to, 286; importance of Joshua's battle at, 
286; massacre of Canaanites after same. 285, 286, 
291; a dangerous mountain pass, 522; where situ- 
ated, 522; defended by Judas Maccabeus, 522. 

BETH-MAACHAH, Sheba flees to, 369; the same be- 
headed by people of, 369. 

BETH-SHEAN, a Canaanite fortress, 308; its location, 
298; its natural strength, 299: remains a heathen 
city, 299; known as Scythopolis, 299; Midianites 
pass meadows of, 311; bodies of Saul and his sons 
nailed to walls of, 355. 

BETH-SHEMESH, Philistines carry the Ark to, 335; 
sacrifice offered at, 335; the men of. punished for 
unbelief, 335; Jehoash defeats Amaziah at, 335. 

BETH-ZACCHARIAS, Judas Maccabeeus defeated at, 523; 
date of battle of, 524. 

BETH-ZUR, a famous fortress, 526; recovered by Simon 
Maccabeeus, 526. 

BETHANY, the home of Martha and Mary, 652; Christ's 
visit to, 652, 664, 665; Jesus summoned to, 659; its 
ee from Jericho, 664; Christ banqueted at, 
664. 

BETHBARAH, fords of the Jordan at, 314; Midianites 
attempt to cross same, 314. 

BETHEL, Jacob’s dream at, 144; Jacob erects pillar at, 
144: a Sacred spot to the Hebrews. 144; Rebekah’‘s 
nurse dies at, 149; captured by Joshua, 283; re- 
mains in possession of the Canaanites. 299: Samuel 
holds court at, 337; Jeroboam sets up golden calf 
at, 384; Feast of Tabernacles observed at, 384; Jer- 
oboam's arm withered at altar of, 384. 

BETHESDA, POOL OF, described. 622, 623; a resort for 
the decrepit. 623; Christ's miracle at the, 623. 

BETHLEHEM, Rachael dies at, 150; meaning of the 
word, 824, 326; Salmon the first proprietor of, ¢ 
Ruth comes to, 325; harvest customs around, 326: 
where located, 326; historic associations connected 
with, 327; the birthplace of Christ, 827, 594, 595: the 
city of David, 349: its geological formation, 352: 
David assembles his army below, 360: the city of 
Joseph, 594; its distance from Jerusalem and Naz- 
areth, 594; the angel's message to shepherds of, 
595; massacre of the innocents at, 597. 

BETHLEHEM EPHRATAH, meaning of the word, 826. 
See also BETHLEHEM. 

BETHLEHEM-JUDAH. See BETHLEHEM. 

ss a ae WELL OF, David's desire for water from, 
352. 

BETHSAIDA, Jesus restores sight to blind man of, 644; 
Philip a resident of, 669. 

BETHUEL, the father of Rebekah, 142; Isaac sends 
Jacob to, 142. , 
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BETROTHAL, nature of Jewish, 592; methods of can- 
cellation, 594, 

BEZEK, a Canaanite town, 299; captured by the He- 
brews, 299; Saul’s forces gather at, 342. 

BEZER, a city of refuge, 262, 297. 

BIAS, a Greek, famed for his generosity, 813. 

BIBLE, BABYLONIAN, character of the, 23. 

BIBLE, THE, minor inaceuracies in, 12, 13; their causes 
and nature, 13, 14; defense of, 18, 14; character of 
assaults upon, 15; influence of study of, 16; numer- 
ous translations of, 16, 17; value of, 18, 68; testi- 
monies to, 68; gloss of later interpreters of, 70; its 
revelation distinguished from those of science, 72, 
73, 82; the only infallible rule of See and duty, 
461; its unique place in literature, 572; character of 
its inspiration, 572; (Sunderland), cited, and criti- 
cised, 5. 

ue oe AND MODERN DISCOVERIES ” (Harper), cited, 

0, 
‘* BIBLE BY MODERN LIGHT” (Geikie), cited 436. 
ee LEARNERS * (Oort ef al.), cited, 268, 286, 
10 2 
“Bree HIstoRY”’ (Edersheim), cited, 353. 
one (THE), SCIENCE AND FAITH” (Zahm), cited, 


“ BrBLICAL RESEARCH”’ (Robinson), cited, 335. 
BILSHAM, a leader on the return from Babylon, 483. 
BIGRAI, a leader on the return from exile, 483. 
BILHAH, a concubine of Jacob, 146. 

Bik SIMROUD, a Babylonian mound, 477, 

BIRTHRIGHT, meaning of the word, indefinite, 141; 
Esau sells, his, 141. 

BISHOP, origin and development of office of, 805, 814; 
Decius dreads election of a, 837; how regarded 

_ under Constantine, 849. 

BITHYNIA, a Roman province, 801, 831; Pliny, procon- 
sul of, 801, 831; spread and influence of Christianity 
in, 801, 831; Christians persecuted in, 832. 

BLACK SEA, descendants of Japheth spread past, 206. 

BLANDINA, an early Christian martyr, 835. 

BLASPHEMY, a terrible punishment for, 195. 

BOAZ, a son of Rahab, 277, 324; an ancestor of Christ, 
277: of the tribe of Judah, 324; husband of Ruth 
and ancestor of David, 324: David familiar with 
story of. 325; akinsman of Ruth’s first husband, 325, 
328; a chief man in Israel, 328; Ruth agleaner in the 
fields of, 328; shows kindness to Ruth, 328; impedi- 
ment to his marriage with Ruth, 330. 

BODHI, the sacred fig tree, 502; a symbol of Budd- 
hism, 502. 

BONHEDR. ROSA, the world beautified by her art, 428. 

‘* BOOK OF JASHAR,” an early Hebrew work, 51; ex- 
tracts from, in the Old Testament, 51. 

BOOK OF JOSHUA. See JOSHUA, BOOK OF, 

*“‘Book OF JUBILEES,’’ its record of the consumma- 
tion of creation, 80; its legends concerning Adam, 
88. 


“Book OF THE CHRONICLES OF THE KINGS OF 
ISRAEL,” a lost Hebrew historical work, 51; cited 
in the Old Testament, 51. 

‘Book OF THE CHRONICLES OF THE KINGS OF 
JUDAH,” an early Hebrew history now lost, 51; 
Old Testament references to, 51. 

“Book OF THE COVENANT,” its antiquity and con- 
tents, 33. 

“Book OF THE DEAD” (Egyptian), discussed, 6: a 
compilation, 34. 

“Book OF THE LAW,” effect of its discovery, 34, 35; 
prohibitions contained in, 37. See also JOSIAH, 
**Book OF THE WARS OF JEHOVAH,’’ an early Hebrew 
work, 51; extracts from, found in the Old Testa- 

ment, 51. 

“* BOOKS OF THE, BIBLE” (Fraser), cited, 327, 331. 

‘““BooKS OF CHRONICLES ” (Bennett), cited, 436. 

BooTrus, Hebrews live in, during Feast of Taber- 
nacles, 255; symbolic teaching of the rite, 245, 256. 

BORSIPPA, a town in the vicinity of Babylon, 474. 

BOSE RD See, Mohammedans claim Joshua’s tomb is 

300. 

Boaguen, JACQUES BENIGNE, cited, 378. 

BOSWELL, JAMES, his advice to Johnson, 349. 

BOZRA, circumcision rejected by Jews at, 280. 

BRAHMA, his origin in an egg, 6. 

BRAZEN ALTAR (Solomon’ A hts dimensions and uses, 
376. 

BRAZEN LAVER, its location in the tabernacle, 232; its 
use imperative, 232; how far symbolic, 282. 

BRAZEN SBA, that of the Temple described, 376, 

BRAZEN SERPENT, incense burned before, 35; He- 
brews cured by, 200; a type of Christ, 200. 

BREASTPLATE, worn by the high priest, 234; its sym- 
bolism, 234. ; ; 

BREMER, FREDERIKA, her inference from inscriptions 
on Roman tombs, 821. 

BRIBERY, punishable under Jewish law, 265. 

“ BRIDGEWATER TREATISE,”’ cited, 9. 
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BRITAIN, Phoenician flag waves in, 306; the apostles 
preach the Gospel in, 846. 

BRITANNICUS, son of Claudius and Messalina, 77 
Agrippina’ $ plots against, 776; his sempasnvors 
murdered, 776; poisoned by Nero, 776. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, its inception 
and aims, 2, 3. 

BRITISH ISLES, descendants of Japheth inhabit, 206. 

BRITISH ROYAL ENGINEERS, explorations by, 9. 

BRONTh, CHARLOTTE, a queen of romance, 423, 

BROWN, "BALDWIN, his reference to the gathering of 
Christians before Pentecost, 804, 

ee ELIZABETH BARRETT, her poetic genius, 


BROWNING, ROBERT, his ‘‘ Apparent Failure ’’ quoted, 
380; his ‘ ‘Instans Tyrannus” cited, 733, 734. 

BRUCE, JAMES, a Scotch traveler, 528; brings copies 
of Book of Enoch from Ethiopia, 528; anecdote 
concerning, 528. 

BUBASTIS, a city in Lower Egypt, 387; discoveries in 
ruins of, 387, 388, 

BUDDHA, an independent religious thinker, 502; a 
recluse, 516; his influence on religious thought, 516; 
his office distinguishea from Christ’s, 826. 

BUDDHISM, not the religion. of China, 2; difference 
between Christianity and, 245; its influence in 
Palestine and Greece, 502; studied by western 
scholars, 502; the fig tree a symbol of, 502: ex- 
travagant pretensions of, 603. See also BODHI. 

BULGARIANS, THE, surpass Joshua in cruelty, 292. 

ane ae incarnate in the, 208; Egyptian veneration 

or, 208. 

BULL-WoORSHIP. See GOLDEN CALF. 

BULLS, held sacred by the Egyptians, 163. 

BUNYAN, JOHN, his reference to the crossing of the 
Jordan, 278; finds comfort in the Apocrypha, 504. 

BURIAL, Jewish customs concerning, 682, 683. 

BURNING BUSH, God’s appearance in, 167, 239; com- 
pared to the pillar of cloud and fire, 177; symbol of 
Christ, 177. 

BURNS, ROBERT, Amos compared to, 408. 

BURNT OFFERINGS, first enjoined, 34; offerings of “a 
sweet smell,’’ 241; their symbolism, 241-243, 246; 
victims offered as, 241; how disposed of, 241; ritual 
concerning divinely prescribed, 241-248: their char- 
acter and teaching discussed, 242-244. 

BURRHUS, AFRANIUS, his influence over Nero, 560; 
his death, 560; military officer, 765: his kindness to 
Paul, 765; a Roman, 776; one of Nero’s tutors, 776; 
corrupted by Agrippina, 776; his support of Nero, 
776; the latter’s ingratitude to, 777. 

BUSH, BURNING. See BURNING BUSH. 

BYRON, (LORD) GEORGE GORDON, his “ Sardanapa- 
lus,” quoted, 379; his “ Destruction of Sennache- 
rib,’’ quoted, 422. 

BYZANTIUM, effect of its fall on Constantine’s power, 
849. 


C. 


CACILIT, a noble Roman family, 803; Christian con- 
verts from among the, 803. 

CASARBA, complaint against Felix by Jews of, 560° 
Eusebius, bishop of, 542; Paul a prisoner at, 531 
561; Paul removed to, under Roman guard, 759 
Felix procurator of, 759; Festus succeeds Felix 
in governorship of, 759; Gessius Florus recruits 
legionaries from, 783. 

CSARINI, (Cardinal) JULIAN, his perfidy, 28. 

CASARS, worshiped at Rome, 208. 

CAIAPHAS (the high priest who condemned Jesus), a 
Sadducee, 515; Christ arraigned before, 675. 

CAIN, the eldest son of Adam, 96; etymology of the 
name, 96; his sacrifice, 96, 97; his hatred of Abel, 
97; God's rebuke of, 97, 98; his murder of Abel, 98; 
Rabbinical legends concerning, 98, 99; his defense 
of himself, 99; his remorse, 99; branded by the 
Almighty, 99; character of his sacrifice, 212, 238; 
why rejected by God, 212, 238; builds city of Enoch, 
262 


OAL AH, mentioned, 42. 

CALEB, leads the spies into Canaan, 197: his faith and 
courage, 198; exempted from the general punish- 
ment, 198; one of the first band of spies, 276; his 
report, 276; a special estate granted to, 297; 
tures Hebron, 297; offers his daughter's 
conqueror of Debir, 299; Debir within territory 
assigned to, 806, 

CALF, GOLDEN. See GOLDEN CALF. 

CALIGULA, orders his statue erected in the Jewish 
temple, 732, 772, 781, 782; confers suzerainty on 
Herod Agrippa, 732) assassinated. 732, 782; insane, 
765, 772, 774; his reign disgraceful, 765; claims divin- 
ity, 770, 772, 774; his treatment of Agrippina and 
Nero, 774; date of his death, 774; his reception of 
the Jewish delegation, 782. 
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CALLIMACHUS, an Athenian philosopher, 78; quoted 
by Saint Paul, 78. , 
CALLISTUS, born in slavery, 817; succeeds Zephyrinus 
as bishop of Rome, 817. “tS 
CALLIXTUS, CATACOMB OF, symbolism of 4nscriptions 

on, 826. 

CALPURNIA, wife of Julius Cesar, 417; her character 
and influence, 417; driven from Rome by Agrip- 
pina, 776. Fi 

CAMBYSES III., Egypt conquered by, 30; date of his 
reign, 438; possibly identical with Ahasuerus, 486; 
restores Susa. 487; son and successor of Cyrus the 
Great, 424, 486; his invasion of Egypt, 424; cares 
little for the returned exiles, 486. 

CAMP OF DAN, its location, 296, 322. 

CAMPAGNA (Roman), sepulture in the, 821; character 
of epitaphs in the, 821. 

CANA, Christ's miracle at, 611; character of the same 
discussed, 611, 612; its object, 612. 

CANON, defined, 31; differences in a, 31; first definite 
account of Hebrew, 31.' 

CANAAN, a son of Ham, 110, 269; cursed by Noah, 112; 
father of the Canaanites, 112: his posterity extir- 
pated and enslaved, 112; divides land of Canaan 
among his posterity, 269. ; eats ; 

CANAAN (LAND OF), influence of Asiatic civilization 
upon, 21; invasion of, by Babylonia, 22; the resi- 
dence of the patriarchs, 23; conquered by the Egyp- 
tians, 24; a land of literature, 26; conquest of, by 
the Israelites, 26; polytheism the religion of, 26; 
laid waste by the Egyptians, 27; Hebrew conquest 
of, 27, 201, 202; invaded from the north, 27; its ina- 
bility to resist Joshua, 27; retrogressive Civiliza- 
tion of, 27; analogy between Europe anda, 27; its 
conquest recorded by both Moses and Joshua, 37; 
politically connected with Egypt, 36; date of 
Egyptian conquest of, 38; libraries in, before the 
Exodus, 39; a highway for oriental nations, 48; 
Babylonian influence in, attested, 81; Jacob re- 
turns to, 146, 148; frequently visited by famine, 
154; predatory incursions into, 161; length of the 
Hebrews’ march to, 177; analogies drawn from, 
177, 182, 196; true possession of, 196; Abraham re- 
sides in, 214; various conquests of, 267; character 
and effect of Jewish conquest of, 267; aboriginal 
dwellers in, 268, 270; distinguishable from Gilead, 
269; divinely promised to Abraham, 269; why so 
called, 269; other names for, 269; its boundaries, 
area and population, 269; its physical features, 

. 270; a highway of commerce, 269; compared to the 
Netherlands as a battle ground, 269: its capital 
city, 271; the equal of Babylon and Egypt, 271; 
first celebration of the Passover in, 280: strong 
confederacy formed in northern, 285; the league 
overthrown by Joshua, 285, 286: partitioned by 
Joshua among the Israelites, 296; its conquest 
analogous to triumphs of Christianity, 298; Philis- 
tines originally immigrants in. 302; symbolical of 
heaven, 484. See also CANAANITES, Houy LAND, 
cs PALESTINE, PHC@NICIANS, PROMISED 

AND. 

CANAANITES, descendants of Ham and Canaan. 112, 
205, 206, 269, 270; accursed by Noah, 112; their de- 
graded character, 112: their fate, 112; Abraham at 
peace with, 126; Hebrews corrupted by the, 207, 
286, 291, 293, 295, 300, 308; offer their children in 
idolatrous sacrifice, 214; builders of cities, 262; 
identical with the Phoenicians, 270, 271: their char- 
acteristics, 270, 271; their commercial importance, 
271; their knowledge of social and industrial arts, 
271; circumcision practiced by, 271; character of 
their worship, 271, 298, 294; character of their 
mythology, 271, 294; resemblance between their 
Pantheon and that of Greece and Rome, 271; origi- 
nators of the alphabet, 271; their political organi- 

zation, 271, 272, 285, 307; their power repeatedly 

overthrown, 271, 282, 285, 286; their martial equip- 

ment, 272; their war chariots, 272, 286, 296, 298, 299, 

306, 309,319; their extermination commanded by God, 

282, 291, 292: terrified by the Hebrew advance, 285, 

295; their war chariots destroyed by Joshua, 286; 

Joshua God's agent for punishment of, 292; enor- 

mity of their crimes, 292, 298; moral influence of 

their extermination, 292, 298; their abominations 

‘spread to Rome, 292; familiar with God's miracles, 

2938; God's repeated warnings to, 293; mistaken 

mercy shown toward, 294; a warlike people, 295; 

their extermination only partial at first, 295; re- 

tain seaports after Joshua's conquest, 298; a rem- 
nant of the, left in Palestine, 298, 302: same takes 
refuge in plains, 298; retain fortresses and walled 
cities, 298; their martial superiority in the plains, 

298; Israelites often at their mercy, 298; Britons 

and Saxons compared to, 302; powerful leagues 

among, 3038, 307; Deborah and Barak throw off yoke 

of Northern, 306; evicted by the Hebrews, 339; 
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God's intentions concerning, 445; their language 
spoken by the Hebrews, 494. « 

CANON OF SCRIPTURE, THE, definite formation of, 30; 
historical books of Old Testament a part of, 39; 
third division of first Hebrew, 42. 

CANON, OLD TESTAMENT, includes all varieties of 
Hebrew literature, 44; Book of Daniel admitted 
into, 45; caution observed regarding, 46; Greek 
and Jewish contrasted, 46; allied with Jewish 
history, 47. 

CANONICAL BOOKS, what were, 31; the title deeds of 
the Church, 31; difference concerning, between the 
Jews of Palestine and Egypt, 32; controversies 
regarding, 32; how classified by the Jews, 82. 

CANTICLES, BOOK OF, how classified by Josephus, 32; 
controversy regarding Canonical character of, 32; 
not mentioned by Philo, 32; included in the Hagi- 
ographa, 32; its authority questioned, 46. See also 
SONG OF SOLOMON. 

CAPERNAUM, Jesus sojourns at, 612, 618, 629; his 
miracles at, 616, 619, 620, 621, 629; an object of 
Christ’s reprobation, 618; Jesus preaches in the 
Synagogue at, 619; Christ finally leaves, 650, 654. 

CAPHTOR, Philistines migrate from, 302, 319; 
identity in doubt, 302. 

CAPHTORIM, Philistines identical with, 302; supplant 
early settlers of Canaan, 302. 

CAPPADOCIA, Herod seeks alliance with, through 
marriage, 537. 

CAPRIVI, NICCOLO, mayor of Florence, 852; his pro- 
fession of faith, 852. 

CARACALLA, a Roman emperor, 836; his reign short, 
836; the Church enjoys a rest under, 836. 

CARAVANS, character of general and Abraham's, 
compared, 125; their line of march between Egypt 
and Palestine, 343. 

CARCHEMISH, the capital city of the Canaanites 
(Phoenicians), 271; researches at, 271; Pharaoh- 
Necho’s power broken at, 431; results of battles 
of, 437, 488; Egyptians defeated near, 438; identical 
ele Jerablus, 488; battle of, foretold by Jeremiah, 
438. 

CAREW, LADY ELIZABETH, dramatizes character of 
Mariamne, 538. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS, his estimate of the Book of Job, 


its 


- 


216; defends Cromwell’s massacre at Drogheda, ° 


294; his ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship ™ quoted. 371. 
CARMANIA, Nabonidus appointed governor of, 479. 
CARMEL, its location, 348; Saul erects trophy at, 348. 

See MOUNT CARMEL. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH, a linguistic genius, 428. 

CARTHAGE, its language derived from the Phceni- 
cians, 271; a Tyrian colony, 304; its aim in con- 
quest, 414; the residence of Tertullian, 542; testi- 
mony from, to authenticity of Paul's epistles, 543, 
544; Cyprian suffers martyrdom at, 837; sacred 
manuscripts at, preserved. 888. See also SUFFETES. 

CARTHAGE, COUNCIL OF, defines New Testament 
Canon, 569. 

Ceareen rae Greek civilization extends beyond 
the, 513. 

CASSIODORIUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, his efforts to 
improve the Latin Biblical text, 585; a sixth cen- 
tury statesman and theologian, 585. 

pare CHAREA, his courageous blow at Caligula, 
132, 

CASTE, evils resulting from idea of, 208; Aryans bor- 
row ideas of, from the Hamites, 209. 

CATACOMB, derivation and meaning of the word, 822. 

CATACOMBS, number of interments in the, 802, 824; 
spread of Christianity attested by, 802; their ori- 
gin uncertain, 822; mentioned by Augustan writ- 
ers, 822; their construction described, 822, 824; 
probable first use of, 822; how utilized by the 
early Christians, 822, 824; a meeting-place, an asy- 
lum, and a cemetery, 822, 824; their labyrinthine 
windings, 822,824; Lord Lindsay’s tribute to the 
Church in the, 824; their vast extent, 824; discovery 
of their treasures of art and faith 824; despoiled 
by Christian archeologists, 824, 825; Christian 
Symbolism shown in, 825, 826; lessons taught the 
Church by, 828; Bishop Sixtus beheaded in the. 
887. See also CATACOMB; CALLIXTUS, CATACOMB 
OF. 

CATAPULT, probable inventor of, 420; employed by 
Pericles, 420. 

CATHART, a name given to the followers of Novitian, 
806; meaning of the word, 806; their belief ecclesi- 
ah aay censured, 806; a benefit to Christianity, 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, doubt as to modern miracles 
recorded by the, 289, 290; recognizes portions of the 
Apocrypha as canonical, 503, 504; Pompey called 
the founder of, 5385; recognizes the Vulgate trans- 
lation of the New Testament, 571; its English 
version of the same considered. 571; its teaching 
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touching Peter's primacy, 644; its tradition con- 
cerning Peter, 764, 765; nature of its errors, 773, 
806, 851; Luther's arraignment of, 773. See also 
CATHOLICITY, UNIVERSAL. 

CATHOLICITY, as defined by Ignatius, 800; by Donatus, 
800; true meaning of the word, 800; attested by 
Ireneus and Justin Martyr, 801; by Tertullian, 801. 
See also CATHOLIC CHURCH, CHARITY, CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, CHRISTIANITY, CHRISTIANS. 

CATIA CLEMENTINA, a Roman lady of noble birth 
and a Christian convert, 803. 

CATS, deified by the Egyptians, 163. 

CAVE OF ADULLAM. See ADULLAM. 

CAVE OF MACHPELAH, Abraham's purchase of, 138, 
158; tomb of the patriarchs and their wives, 138, 
150, 158, 299, 361; held sacred, 138; its possible 
secrets, 138, 158. 

CELSUS, a Roman philosopher, 830; 831; inveighs 
against the Christians, 8381. 

CEMETERIES, legal title ofthe primitive Church to, 
805; Roman respect for, 805; value of ancient, to 
the antiquarian, 821. 

CENSUS, first and second Hebrew. contrasted, 196; 
taken of the Hebrews before entering Canaan, 
260; David vaingloriously takes a, 364: his ras»- 
ness punished, 364; of the first captives to leave 
Babylon, 488; Augustus orders, of the Roman 
empire, 594. 

CENTURION’S SERVANT, healing of the, 629. 

CEOLFRID, abbot of Jarrow and Wearmouth, 586; 
prepares the Codex Amiatinus, 586; his death, 586. 

CEPHAS, Paul's reference to, 543; a name given to 
Peter by Christ, 611: meaning of the word, 611. 
See also PETER, SIMON. , 

CEREMONIAL LAW, summarized, 265, 266. 

CEREMONIAL WORSHIP, Moses at first ignorant of, 
227: its introduction a necessity, 227: character 
of early, 227; its features divinely revealed 227, 228: 
supernatural fire used in, 237; that of the Hebrews 
and Egyptians compared, 238; significance of, 251. 

CERINTHUS, grave errors in the Gnosticism of, 550; 
date of his writing, 550; a Jewish Christian, 793; 
an apostle of Gnosticism, 7983; preaches Docetism, 
793; John’s legendary abhorrence of, 793. 

CESTIUS GALLUS, Roman ruler of Syria, 782: his 
efforts to pacify the Jews, 782; defeated by Jewish 
insurgents, 783. 

CHABOUR, the Jewish settlement on, 444. 

CHALDEA, Abraham influenced by culture of, 23; 
conquered by Cyrus, 30; its maritime commerce, 
3121, 12; Ur a seaport of, 121: character and 
lineage of its people, 122; fertility of its soil, 122; 
its high grade of civilization, 122: its greatness 
attested by ruins, 122: its mythology, 122: char- 
acter of its religion, 122, 123; the desert crossed 
by armies of, 125; Assyrian supremacy menaced 
by, 426; a burden of prophecy, 426; Egyptian 
ascendancy overthrown by, 431; kingdom of Judah 
subject to, 431, 432. See also CHALDEAN EMPIRE. 

CHALDEAN EMPIRE, its overthrow foreseen by Na- 
hum, 409; date of its origin, 438: character of its 
civilization, 439, 452; its duration, 439, 452; the 
Jewish exiles’ relation to, 452; overthrown, 458: 
its destruction foretold, 473; tragic circumstances 
attending its downfall, 475, 476; its captives dis- 
affected toward, 483. 

‘“* CHALDEAN GENESIS’ (George Smith), cited, 115. 

CHALDEANS, their legend concerning the deluge, 109; 
wide and rapid conquests by, 513. 

CHALDEE TARGUM, THE, cited, 350. 

. “\CHALDEES, LAND OF THE," Babylonia sometimes 
so called, 439. 

CHAPTERS, history of division of the New Testament 
into, 580, 581. 

CHARAN. See HARAN. 

CHARITANA, arraigned before Rusticus with Justin 
Martyr, 836. 

CHARITON, a fellow prisoner with Justin Martyr, 
836. 

CHARITY, distinction between philanthropy and, 245; 
Roman distribution of public, 810-813; Roman and 
Christian contrasted 813, 816: temporal, a part of 
the Church’s mission, 814; in the primitive Church, 
814-819; of the Alexandrian Christians during pes- 
tilence, 817: admiration of heathen writers for 
Christian, 818: later deterioration in the spirit of 
the latter, 818-820; danger in super-systematization 
of, 819, 820: defects in modern distribution of, 819. 

CHARLES I. (of England), compared to Pharaoh, 176, 


CHARLES V. (of Germany), his age at coronation, 371, - 


CHASAD, Aristobulus’ treachery toward, 536, 

CHASIDIM, THE, a Jewish religious sect, 514; its 
origin, 514; the Pharisees the successors of, 514; 
military escort of the Maccabees, 514; joined by 
followers of Mattathias, 521; compared to the 
Puritans, 521. 
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CHEBAR, THE, Ezekiel receives visions on banks of, 
413; a colony of eaptives located near, 447, 

CHEDORLAOMER, king of Elam, 130, 439; exacts tribute 
from Sodom, 130; suppresses Sodom’s rebellion, 
130; his armies defeated by Abraham, 130; con- 
quers Babylon, 439. 

CHEMOSH, Moabitish rites in honor of, 294; another 
name for Baal, 264; a god of Moab, 364, 378, 428; 
Mesha offers captives as sacrifices to, 364; Josiah 
exterminates worship of, in Judah, 428. 

CHEOPS, PYRAMID OF, number of workmen employed 
in building, 382. 

eee the word defined, 347; Amalek made a, 347, 

CHERITHITES, brought from Philistia, 363; a part of 
David's bodyguard, 363. 

CHERUBIM, etymology of the word, 94; ethnic anal- 
ogies to the, 94; Scriptural references to, 94, 95; 
symbolism and office of, 95; a type of Christ, 95. 

CHIEF PRIESTS, seek to apprehend Jesus, 649; de- 
mand that Jesus rebuke the populace, 666; covenant 
with Judas to betray Jesus, 670; Jesus’ rebuke to, 
at Gethsemane, 674; their treatment of Judas, 675; 
deliver Jesus to Pilate, 676; apprehensive of 
Christ's resurrection, 683; place a guard around 
Christ's tomb, 683; corrupt Roman soldiers, 691; 
deny the Resurrection. 691. 

CHILION, the Son of Elimelech and Naomi, 327; 
marries Orpah, 327; dies in Moab, 327. 

CHINA, Buddhism not the religion of, 2; Chinese 
required to adore emperor of, 6; scribes honored 
in, 26; war between Japan and, mentioned, 311. 

CHRIST. .See JESUS CHRIST. 

‘CHRISTIAN ART ”’ (Lindsay), quoted, 824-826. 

& CA CHARITY IN ANCIENT CHURCH,”’ quoted, 

oO. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH, broken into factions, 1; a di- 
vinely constituted agency, 1,2; a witness to Biblical 
truth, 3: its position as to the Mosaic story of 
creation, 10: its attitude toward Biblical study, 
16, 17; its stable and unifying influence, 27: a 
successor to the Jewish church, 31, 47, 791: recog- 
nition of the Apocrypha by early, 32: its belief 
concerning inspiration, 40; exalts and purifies the 
family, 124: parallel between its inception and the 
conquest of Canaan, 203: typified by Ruth, 331: in- 
fluenced by Greek philosophy, 513: by Essenic 
thought, 516: early orders in, 551, 552; its divine 
origin upheld by Irenzeus, 561: inspired and vivi- 
fied, 692: its numerical strength after the Resur- 
rection. 693: Christ's commission to, 692-695, 702; 
Christ promises his perpetual presence with, 695, 
702: functions of the, 695; charter of the, 702; rep- 
resented by the golden candlesticks, 705; the 
ascension the inspiration of, 705: its growth con- 
trasted with decadence of Judaism, 707: its inspir- 
ation shown by its growth, 708: its early teaching, 
710, 711: fundamental test of, 710: fellowship in the 
primitive, 711, 712: its mission, 711, 714, 716; mutual 
charity in the early, 712; accessions to at Pente- 
cost, 713; its subsequent growth at Jerusalem, 713; 
early services of, 713; its first recorded prayer, 
716; its earlier and later history contrasted, 717, 
618; method of its early organization, 720, 721; 
spreads over Asia Minor, 725: necessity for and 
difficulties attending its emancipation from Juda- 
ism, 729: providentially prepared for mission 
work, 730; its expansive spirit, 737; in danger of 
disruption, 756; becomes Gentile in character, 763; 
its conception of the ‘‘ world,” 767, 771; ancient 
mythology. irreconcilable with 770: conceptions 
of Antichrist in the early, 771-774, 779: apocalyp- 
tic portrayal of the, 771; cause of Roman hos- 
tility to, 772; its position after the Neronian per- 
secution, 780; Roman apprehension concerning its 
growth, 800: its origin, scope and duty, 800; why 
universal, 800; testimony to its early growth, 
801; its numerical strength at the end of the 
first century, 802; its division into distinet socie- 
ties, 804; legal status of the latter, 804, 805; their 
form of government, 805; incipiency of ecclesias- 
ticism in, 805, 806: its political protest and later 
centralization, 806; how far influenced by Constan- 
tine’s conversion, 808; early writers of the, 808; 
duality of its mission, 813, 814; charity in the 
early, 814, 818: manual training schools traceable 
to the, 817: its secular glory and spiritual deter- 
ioration, 820; its faith symbolized in the Cata- 
combs, 826, 827; its early persecution a part of the 
divine economy, 828; moral warfare necessary for, 
828; the ten persecutions of the, 8385; liberality of 
Gallienus toward, 838; destruction of its writings 
ordered, 888; the decree evaded, 8388: its ultimate 
triumph inevitable, 889; its final ascendancy, 848; 
its conception of the fruits of Constantine's vic- 
tory, 848; its position under Constantine, 849, et 
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seq.; its connection with the State fatal to its 
highest development, 850: source of its life and 
growth, 851. See also ANTIOCH, CHURCH OF; 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, CATHOLICITY, CHRISTIANITY, 
CHRISTIANS, JERUSALEM, CHURCH OF; JERU- 
SALEM FIRST COUNCIL OF; NICE, NICE A. 

CHRISTIAN FATHERS, their errors of interpretation, 
71; their variant views concerning supposed mira- 
cle at Gibeon, 288: defects of fourth century manu- 
scripts shown by writings of, 586; comparative 
value of quotations by, 586; erroneous conclusions 
drawn by, 587: the great value of their writings, 
587; enumeration of the principal, 587, 588. 

CHRISTIAN NATIONS, as arbiters, 2. 

CHRISTIANITY, its struggles with paganism, 1; 
founded upon the Scriptures, 1, 2; its phenom- 
enal triumphs, 2; its numerical strength, 2: char- 
acter of its power, 2: the golden rule introduced 
by, 6; effects of, as traced by Gibbon, 20: difference 
between Buddhism and, 245; relation of Joshua’s 
conquests to, 272; inculcates charity, 294; New ‘les- 
tament the bulwark of, 572; its influence upon art, 
594; miracles attest the truth of, 624; first intro- 
duced into Hurope, 744, 746; offered first to the 
Jews, 763: its early limits confined to the Roman 
empire, 767; inherently antagonistic to paganism, 
770, 829, 832; confounded with Judaism by the 
Romans, 772, 800; its condition in Asia at the time 
of Saint John, 798; the religion of love, 797; its 
early growth, 801; spreads among the Roman 
nobility, 802, 8083: progressive character of primi- 
tive, 804, 806; intellectual activity of early, 808; 
stagnation impossible to, 809; confronted with 
problem of pauperism. 813; contrasted with com- 
munism, 820; pagan civilization antagonistic to, 
829, 838: its relation to the government under Tra- 
jan, 831; its innate detestation of falsehood, 832; 
threatened with extermination, 887; faith in, ad- 
vanced by victories of Constantine, 848, 848: Con- 
stantine’s support of, 849. See also CHARITY, 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CHRISTIANS. 

CHRISTIANS, first so called at Antioch, 212, 581, 737; 
falsely accused of burning Rome, 765, 778, 885; Ro- 
mans regard, as a Jewish sect, 772, 800: Nero’s per- 
secution of, 778, e¢ seg.; Hanan’s persecution of, 788; 
escape from Jerusalem, 789; their subsequent resi- 
dence and return thereto, 789; first exiled by 
Domitian, 794; social status of the early Roman, 
802. 803; withdraw from affiliation with the syna- 
gogues, 804; attitude of the primitive, toward the 
commonwealth, 807; toward slaves, 817: their con- 
ception of charity lowered, 819: causes for their 
persecution, 829, 831: persecuted by Diocletian, 831; 
the ‘‘ten persecutions’ of, enumerated, 835; reso- 
lution of those in the Roman army. 888: suspected 
of acts of reprisal. 889: worldliness of modern, 850. 
See also CHARITY, CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CHRIS- 
TIANITY: MARTYRS, CHRISTIAN. 

CHRONICLES, BOOKS OF, regarded as prophetical by 
Josephus, 32: included in the Hagiographa, 82; 
authorship of, 46, 495; their character, 46; when 
written, 46. 

CHRONOLOGY, Brahmin amd Christian compared, 
6; Biblical, contradictions in, 13; variation be- 
tween the Hebrew. Samaritan. and Septuagintal, 
116; of the Judges’ rule. 305. 306; Babylonian and 
Jewish compared, 442: of the Captivity, 444; not 
inspired. 487: error in modern, 707. 

CHRYSOSTOM (Saint). urges Biblical study, 16. 17: a 
Christian Father of the fourth century, 588; his 
portraiture of Saint John, 794. 

CHURCH. See CATHOLIC CHURCH, CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, JEWISH CHURCH. 

“CHURCH HISTORY” (EHusebius), quoted, 554, 556, 558, 
563, 565-569. 

oe hg IN THR CATACOMBS” (Maitland), quoted, 
822, 826, 

“OHURCH LIN THE ROMAN EMPIRE” (Ramsay), quoted, 
802, 804, 831, 882. 

ss eect hy OF THE EARLY IATHERS,” quoted, 806, 

6, 834. ; 

CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHER, the probable site 
of Christ’s tomb, 683, 

CHUSHAN-NISHATHAIM, a Mesopotamian king, 806; 
invades Palestine, 306; keeps Israel in bondage, 
306; Othniel raised up for his repulsion, 306 

CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS, his conception of human 
nature. 78: his designation of Pompey, 535; his 
belief concerning immortality. 701: predicts the 
downfall of the Roman republic, 767; his oration, 
Pro Cluentio. cited, 768; his reference to the Cata- 
cemne) 822; his condemnation of ‘t private gods,” 

CinicrA, visited by Paul, 745, 

Cimon, famed for his generosity, 813. 

CINCINNATUS, Uzziah compared to, 420. 








CIRCUMCISION, practiced in the Orient, 134, 271; its 
origin and motive among the Hebrews, 134: the 
prototype of baptism, 134; rejected by Jews at 
Bozra, 280; enforced at Gilgal, 280: significance of 
its enforcement, 280; traditions regarding stone 
knives used in, 300; forbidden by Antiochus, 519; 
enforced by Mattathias, 521; an obligatory rite 
among the Hebrews, 597: Peter the Apostle of the, 
730; its compulsory observance a source of dispute 
in the early Church, 789. 

CIRCUS MAXIMUS, swept by the great Roman fire, 777. 

CITIES, not mentioned in division of land among the 
Hebrews, 262; alienation of land in Hebrew, 262; 
comparative value of land in country and, 262; 
God's people not builders of, 262; internal govern- 
ment of Jewish, 262; assigned to the Levites, 262; 
idolatrous, to be destroyed, 265. 

CITIES OF THE PLAIN, built on volcanic soil, 128; Lot 

‘dwells among the, 128. See also SODOM. 

CITIES OF REFUGE, their number and location, 262, 
297: for what purpose Set apart, 262; enumerated, 
262; open to strangers, 262; the way to, kept clear, 
263: typical of Christ, 263: institution and nature 
of, 297. 

CITY OF PALMS, another name for Jericho, 281. 

CITY OF THE SUN. See BALBEC, HELIOPOLIS. ‘ 

CITY OF WATERS. See RABBAH. 

CIVILIZATION, blending of Chaldean and Egyptian, 22; 
character of early, 21: influence of Babylonia 
upon, 22: starting point of, 21; its history insepa- 
rable from that of religion, 205: marches with 
religion, 205; its cost in blood, 828; antagonism 
between Christian and pagan, 829. 

oe LAWS, analysis and provisions of Hebrew, 
263, 264. 

CLAUDIUS APOLLINARIS, a Christian apologist, 803; 
value of his writings, 803. 

CLAUDIUS C4SAR, Roman society corrupted by, 393; 
date of his reign, 560: appoints Felix governor, 
560; the successor of Caligula, 733: favors Herod 
Agrippa, 733; banishes Jews from Rome, 751. 753, 
762; restores procuratorship of Cw#sarea, 762: his 
edict of banishment a failure, 762: his cruelty, 765; 
steeped in immorality, 770: date of his accession, 
774; uncle of Agrippina, 774; restores the latter to 
her estates, 776; husband of Messalina, 776; his. 
marriage to Agrippina, 776; adopts Nero. 776: 
poisoned by Agrippina, 776; his punishment of 
Messalina, &41. 

CLAUDIUS GOTHICUS, a Roman emperor, 8388; his atti- 
tude toward Christianity, 838. 

CLAY, use of, as writing material superseded, 39. 

CLEANTHES, a Greek poet, 749: quoted by Paul, 749. 

CLEMENT goa his sanction of the Vulgate transla- 
tion, 571. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, contemporary with Ter- 
tullian, 542: regards Paul's epistles as authentic, 
542, 548, 552; his belief concerning authorship of 
the Gospels, 556; his reference to Mark, 558: 
ascribes authorship of Gospel and Acts to Luke, 
559; ascribes the Apocalypse to John, 563; ascribes 
Johannistic epistles to John, 565; his “ Miscel- 
lanies ’’ cited, 565: ascribes Epistle to the Hebrews 
to Paul, 565; his learning and quotations, 586. 587: a 
Christian Father of the second century, 587; his 
transcendentalism, 808. 

CLEMENT OF Rog, his opinion regarding the Apoc- 
ryphal chapters of Esther, 507; his epistle to the 
Corinthian church, 543: his enumeration of orders 
in the church, 552; familiar with Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 665; date of his epistle to the church at 
Jorinth, 587: basis of and citations in same, 5&7; 
his account of the martyrdom of certain women. 835. 

ern ney her corrupting influence upon Antony, 

CLOTILDA, the wife of Clovis, 417; her pious influence, 
417. 

CLOUDY PILLAR, See PILLAR OF CLOUD. 

CLOVIS, the first Christian king of the Franks, 417; 
Clotilda’s influence over. 417; circumstances at- 
tending his conversion, 417. 

CLYTEMNESTRA, wife of Agamemnon, 776; her crimes, 
776; Agrippina likened to, 776. 

CopDEX ALEXANDRINUS, a manuscript of the fifth cen- 
tury, 588. 

CODEX AMIATINUS, 4 part of the Vulgate, when and by 
whom written, 586; where preserved, 586; why so 
ealled, 586. 

CoODEX BEZ®, a Greek -Latin manuscript of the sixth 
century, 577, 588: when written, 577; where pre- 
served, 577: an Uncial manuscript, 577; its text 
allied to the Syriac translation, 582 

CoDEX CLAROMONTANUS, a Greek-Latin manuscript 
of the sixth century, 577, 588: preserved at Paris, 
577; an Uncial manuscript, 577; its text allied to 
the Syrian translation, 582. 
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CODEX EPHRAEMI, a palimpsest, 578; decipherable 
with great difficulty, 578; where preserved, 578. 

CODEX PETROPOLITANUS, a manuscript of the Old 
Testament, 58; its date, preservation and location, 


58. 

CoDEX SINAITICUS, its contents, 576; found and copied 
by Tischendorf, 576, 577; in the imperial library at 
St. Petersburg, | 576; how arranged, 576; its age and 
importance, 576; probably copied by Eusebius, 576; 
ee Uncial manuscript, 577; of the fourth century, 


CoDEX VATICANUS, its contents and arrangement, 
576; comparatively recently studied, 576; its an- 
tiquity and value, 576; probably prepared by 
Eusebius, 576; an Uncial manuscript, 577; of the 
fourth century, 587. 

COELE-SYRIA, governor of, marches against Judas 
Maccabeeus, 522. 

COLONNA, VITTORIA, a scholar of the renaissance, 428. 

CoLoss&, where situated, 542, 550; Tychicus sent to, 
550; errors in the church of, 550, 552. 

COLOSSEUM, character of the exhibitions at, 768; sup- 
ported by Roman emperors, 768. 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLES TO THE, when and where 
written, 542, 552, 555, 561; their analogy to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, 546; their genuineness 
discussed, 548: occasion for writing, 551; carried 
by Tychicus, 552; character of, 555. 

COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, his moral standard, 293. 

COMMANDMENTS, THE TEN, their enunciation, 190, 
191; nature of, 190-192: significance of preface to, 
191: revealed to Moses by God, 228; written on 
stone, 228, 229; a sublime standard of morals, 228, 
229; argument for their supernatural origin, 228: 
the two groups of, 229; Christ’s summary of, 229, 
4 

COMMENTARIES, character of early, 584. 

* COMMENTARY ON JOSHUA AND JUDAH”? (Keil and 
Delitzsch), cited, 288. 

*“COMMENTARY ON RUTH’ (Keil and Delitzsch), 
cited, 332. 

COMMERCE, almost wholly Christian, 6; early Hebrew, 
298, 

ComMMODUuSs,. a Roman emperor, 830, 836; liberates 
Christians from Sardinian mines, 830; date of his 
accession, 836: his tolerant policy toward the 
Church, 836; assassinated, 836. 

COMMUNISM, contrasted with Christianity, 820. 

COMMUNITIES, organization of ancient and modern, 
contrasted, 260 

COMPROMISE, the only basis of goverment, 172. 

“CONFLICT OF CHRISTIANITY WITH HEATHENISM”’ 
(Uhlhorn), cited, 8'6, 829. 

CONFUCIUS, character of his teachings, 6; his writ- 
ings translated into Latin, 8; his sectional influ- 
ence, 8; a leader of Chinese thought, 501; contem- 
porary with Socrates, 502; with Ezra, 502. 

CONSCIENCE. its power over the soul, 92, 99. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, mental, inseparable from religious 
instinct, 205. 

CONSECRATION, method of, to the prleeinead, 236, 237; 
symbolism of the service of, 236, 2. 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, orders el of the Bible 
to be prepared, 576, 579: influence of his conversion 
upon the Church. 808, 848, 849, 851; his victory over 
Maxentius, 841, 842; a type of a new order, 843; 
Maximian confers title of Augustus on, 843; Max- 
imian seeks protection from, 843; holds court at 
Arles, 843; marries Fausta, daughter of Maximian, 
843; his rout of Licinius, 843; analysis of his char- 
acter, 844, 846; his baptism, 844, 851; his ecclesiastical 
advisers, 844; his sincerity, 844, 847; depth and 
reality of his Christianity, 844, 846; his triumphal 
arch, 846; his parentage and birth, #46, 847; early 
molding influence upon, 847; his vision of the Cross, 
847; his legislative reforms, 848; enjoins the observ- 
ance of Sunday, 848; his attitude toward pagan- 
ism, 848, 849; a regal patron of re hristianity, 849; his 
legendary gift to the Church, 8 

CONSTANTINE. DONATION OF, a fable, 851; 
of a claim for papal temporal power. 851. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. its morality compared with that of 
David's court, 366; the seat of Roman government 
removed to, 773; effect of the removal upon the 
Church, 773. 

CONSTANTIUS. the father of Constantine and husband 
of Helena, 846; invested with the rank of Augustus, 
846: character of his rule, 846: his residence at 
York, 846: divorced, 846; his death, 846 

COPERNICAN SYSTEM, THE, expounded by Galileo, 412. 

COPPER MINES, at Cyprus, 737. : 

CoprTic LANGUAGE, its flexibility, 588; its dialectic 
variations, 583; the New Testament translated 
into, 583; important forms of, 583; value of the 
translation, 583; work done toward new edition of 
Coptic testament, 583. 
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oRae VERSION (of the New Testament), mentioned, 
VW, 


CoPYISTS, errors of Biblical, 13. 

CopyistTs (of New Testament manuscripts), their 
errors and corrections, 579: their efforts to prevent 
mutilation or theft of manuscripts, 590. See also 
SCRIBES. 

soi age CHARLOTTE, inspired by the story of Judith, 
5 

CORINTH, trade between Joppa and, 381; the capital 
of Achaia, 544, 545; visited by Paul, 544, 545, 561, 751; 
Paul founds church at, 544; contribution to Jewish 
Christians from chureh at, 545; Titus brings news 
to Paul from, 545; Epistle to the Romans written 
from, 546; Epistles to the Thessalonians written 
from, 561; Paul meets Aquila and Priscilla at, 751; 
Silas and Timothy rejoin Paul at, 751: the church 
established at, 751; factions and abuses in the 
church at, 753; Paul's second visit to, 754. 

CORINTH, CHURCH OF, Clement of Rome sends epistle 
to the, 543, 587; basis of and citations in same, 587. 

CORINTHIANS, EPISTLE TO THH, general character 
of, 542-544, BBD; Subject matter of, 548, 544; when 
and where written, 542, 544-546, 554, 555, 561; written 
by Paul, 569; sublimity of their spirit and con- 
tents, 753. 

CORNELL, a noble Roman family, 803; Christian con- 
verts from among the, 803. 

CORNELIUS, a Roman centurion, 245, 731; his concep- 
tion of religious service, 245: circumstances at- 
tending his conversion, 731; his baptism, 731; 
effect of his conversion, 741. 

CORSEN, (DR.) PETER (of Berlin), his efforts to im- 
prove the Latin Biblical text, 586 

COSMOGONIES, ANCIENT, their stories of creation, 81; 
contrasted with Hebraic, 81. 

COSMOGONY, Hindoo, explained and criticised. 6. 

COSMOS, ''HE GREEK, contrasted with order of Provi- 
dence, 189 

COURT OF THE TABERNACLE, described, 231, 232; what 
it contained, 282. 

COVENANT, between God and the Hebrews, 26. 

Cows, neld sacred by the Egyptians, 174. 

Cox, (REV.) SAMUEL, cited, 288 

CREATION, THE, discussion of Mosaic story of, 9, ef 
seqg.; the same confirmed by archeology, 9; order 
of, as related in Genesis, 10; Biblical account of, 
discussed, 69, et seq. 

CRESCENS, a Roman philosopher, 880; denounces 
Justin Martyr, 830. 

CRETE, Phoenician (Canaanite) colonies at, 271; Caph- 
tor said to be, 302; Philistines may have emigrated 
from, 319; visited by Paul 554, 561. 

CRIMINAL LAws, prescribed by Mosaic code, 265. 

CRISPUS, the son of Constantine, 844; put to death by 
his father, 844. 

CRITICISM, EVANGELICAL, how far in harmony with 
traditionalism, 49, 50; its view of the source and 
character of inspiration, 49, 50. See also HIGHER 
CRITICISM. . 

CROCODILES, deified by the Egyptians, 163. 

Crasus, king of Lydia, 474; conquered by Cyrus, 474, 
482. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER, compared to Moses, 166, 172; not 
an orator, 172; his song at Dunbar, 196; his massa- 
creat Drogheda justified, 294; Joshua compared to, 
286 


CROSS. MARTIAN, a queen of romance, 42 

CROSS OF CHRIST, laid upon the shoulders of Jesus. 
678. Simon compelled to carry, 678; inscription 
over the, 682; character and significance of the 

. same, 682; first carried on Roman banners, 842, 847. 

CRUCIFIXION, not a Jewish method of execution 631; 
Roman customs concerning, 681: abrogated by 
Constantine, 848. 

CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST, circumstances attending, 
501; the Jews clamor for, 678; story of the, 678, 679. 

CRUSADERS, Pulestine invaded by the, 267; noble and 
ignoble traits of the, 303; fight on plain of Esdra- 
elon, 309, 

CRUSADES, object of the, 804; analogy between Jew- 
ish history and, 303. 

CTESIPHON, built from ruins of Babylon, 477. 

CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, disclosures by, 21; Baby- 
lonian piety shown by, 23; how far they support 
the Scriptures, 86: historical value of, 453; com- 
pared with Herodotus’ narrative, 475: incomplete, 
476. See also ARCH HOLOGY, ASSUR-BANI-PAL, TEL 
EL-AMARNA (Schrader), cited, 436. 

CUNEIFORM MONUMENTS, dates fixed by the, 45. 

CURSIVES, character and number of, 520. 

CusH, the father of Nimrod, 114. 

CUSHITES, the Chaldeans mostly, 122 
with Egypt, 162. 

CYAXARES, the conqueror of Assyria, 487; succeeds 
his father, Astyages, 478; forms alliance with 


; their commerce 
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Cyrus, 478; his power nominal, 478; made king of 
Babylon by Cyrus, 478; his daughter marries Cyrus, 
478; his identity discussed, 478, 479. 

CYBELE, Asherah a prototype of, 271, 

CYPRIAN (Saint), contemporary with Origen and Ter- 
tullian, 587; bishop of Carthage, 587; value of his 
writings, 587; date of his conversion, 816; sur- 
renders his patrimony tothe poor, 816; collects 
alms for the ransom of prisoners, 816; his concep- 
tion of Christian love, 816; his view of the merit 
of almsgiving, 819; his martyrdom at Carthage, 837. 

CYPRUS, Phoenician (Canaanite) colonies at, 271; 
Caphtor understood to be, 302, 319; visited by Bar- 
nabas and Mark, 558; visited by Jewish Christians, 
725, 730; disciples from, resident at Antioch, 735; 
the home of Barnabas, 735, 737; the first objective 
point of Barnabas and Paul, 737; its copper mines, 
737; Jewish settlers in, 737; method of its govern- 
ment, 738; Barnabas returns to, 745. 

CYRENE, Greek School of Philosophy at, 507: visited 
by Jewish Christians, 730; disciples from, reside at 
Antioch, 735; Jewish settlers at, 737. 

CyRIm OF ALEXANDRIA, a prominent Christian 
Father of the fifth century, 588. 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, a Christian writer of the 
fourth century, 588. 

CYROP@DIA, cited, 476. 

CYRUS THE GREAT, conquest of Babylonia described 
by, 21: his conquests in Asia, 30, 474, 475, 482; new 
policy inaugurated by, 30; gratitude of the Jews 
to, 30; permits return of the Jews, 45; his famous 
proclamation, 45; father of Cambyses III., 424; 
rules over Babylon, 438; Babylon captured by, 439, 
474, 475, 478; shows‘favor to Daniel, 461; founder of 
the Persian empire, 473, 478; date of his reign, 478, 
483; his policy toward Media, 478, 479; marries Cyax- 
ares’ daughter, 478: appoints him ruler over Baby- 
lon, 478; appoints Nabonidus governor of Carmania, 
479; Isaiah’s prophecy concerning, 481, 482; his 
policy toward the Medians, 482; characteristics of, 
482, 483; an Elamite, 488; properly referred to asa 
Persian, 483; issuance of his proclamation influ- 
enced by Daniel, 483: restores sucred vessels of the 
Temple, 484; orders the rebuilding of the Temple, 
484; divinely inspired, 484; gives little thought to 
the execution of his decree, 486: Jews fail to accept 
kindness of, 497; a believer in the doctrines of 
Zoroaster, 502; summons princes to Baktra, 502. 

CYRUS THE YOUNGER, Absalom compared to, 369. 
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DAGON, a god of the Philistines, 294, 319; the “‘ fish- 
god,’’ 319, 333, 335; Samson destroys temple of, 321, 
333; the Ark placed in his temple, 334; his image 
broken before same, 335. 

DAMASCUS, kingdom of, founded, 28; attacked by the 
Assyrians, 28; its distance from Haran, 125; per- 
haps the first halting place of Abraham, 125, 126; 
converted to Christianity, 274; Paul's escape from, 
351; David takes possession of, 365; Rezon builds 
up new Syrian power at, 374; a rival of Jerusalem, 
374; Solomon controls trade between Egypt and, 
375; commerce between Jerusalem and, 381; Pom- 
pey meets Aristobulus and Hyrcanus at, 535; early 
Christian converts in, 725, 726; within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Sanhedrim, 726; Saul of Tarsus pro- 
poses to persecute the Church at, 726; Jesus ap- 
pears to Paul on his way to 727. 

DAMASUS, & pope, 58; requests Jerome to prepare a 
new Biblical text, 585. 

DAN, TRIBE OF, first and second censuses of, 195; 
blasphemy in the camp of, 195; David seizes por- 
tions of territory of, 856; its position at Shechem, 
284; conquests by, 296; leads a camp life, 296, 322; 
contrasted with Simeon and Benjamin, 296; terri- 
tory allotted to, 296; driven back to the hills, 296; 
its martial strength, 296; oppressed by the Philis- 
tines, 302, 319: Deborah rebukes apathy of, 302; its 
cowardly indifference, 308; its crowded territory, 
322; overcomes detached Canaanite communities, 
322; fall into idolatry, 322. See also DAN, TOWN 
OF; CAMP OF DAN. 

DAN, TOWN OF, name of Laish changed to, 296, 322; 
captured Danites, 388; Jeroboam sets up golden 
calf at, 382. 

DANAIDS, THE, their martyrdom described by Clem- 
ent of Rome, 835. 

DANCES, RELIGLOUS, the sons of the prophets taught, 
361: David joins in, 361. 

DANIEL, possibly one of the greater prophets, 406; 
carried to Babylon a captive, 431, 446; date of cap- 
tivity of, 488; points out lessons of the Exile, 444; 
assigned to spevial service under the king, 446; 
survived until the reign of Cyrus, 454; honored by 
Belshazzar, 457; his rank among the prophets, 461; 











held in favor at the Babylonian court, 461, 462, 464; 
the author of the Book of Daniel, 461; his refusal to 
eat the king’s meat, 463; his interpretation of the 
dream of the image, 463, 464; character and effect 
of his visions, 464; worshiped by Nebuchadnezzar, 
464; fulfillment of his prophecy, 465; his history 
corroborated, 474, 475: his interpretation of the 
handwriting on the wall, 475: his prosperity under 
Darius and Cyrus, 479, 481; the most distinguished 
of the exiles, 479; his training and character, 479- 
481; in the lion’s den, 480; character of his prophe- 
cies, 481; a reader and expounder of Isaiah, 482; 
his presumable influence over Cyrus, 483, 484; his 
literary style contrasted with that of the evange- 
lists, 504. . 

DANIEL, ADDITIONS TO THE BOOK OF (apocryphal), 
contents of, and their character, 509; its date and 
-authorship uncertain, 510. 

DANIEL, BOOK OF, included in the Hagiographa, 32: 
its place in the Hebrew Canon, 45; double charac- 
ter of,45; when written, 45, 442; Haggadah found 
in, 45; general character of, 45; not considered pro- 
phetical by Jewish Church, 45: when admitted into 
Canon, 45; gives rise to discussion, 272; where writ- 
ten, 443; does not conflict with Jeremiah and Kings, 
442; Jewish estimate of, 448; verified by the tablets, 
458, 474, 479; its trustworthiness questioned, 458; its , 
authority questioned, 461; its place in the Old Tes- 
tament Canon, 461, ef seg.; analyzed, 461, 462; in- 
cluded in the Septuagint, 462; its vivid description, 
475; confirmed by ancient historians, 475, 478, 479: 
partially fills historical gap, 501; use of the word 
“king’’ in, 772. 

“DANIEL; HIS LIFE AND TIMES” (Deane), cited, 436. 

DANTE. See DIVINE COMEDY. 

DANUBE RIVER, Roman empire extends to the, 382. 

DAPHNE, famous groves of, at Antioch, 735. 

DARIUS HYSTASPES, the father of Xerxes, 61: date of 
his reign, 488; his Babylonian policy, 457: storms 
Babylon, 476; of pure Persian descent, 478; re- 
building of the Temple begun during reign of, 484; 
successor of Pseudo Smerdis, 486; shows favor to 
the Jews, 486, 488; defeated at Marathon, 487: Zerub- 
babel’s speech to, 502; sends Sanballat into Sa- 
maria, 503. 

DARIUvs IL., date of his reign, 438. 

DARIUws III., called **the Persian,*’ 419: surnamed 
Codomannus, 419; his message to, and response 
from, Alexander, 419; Amaziah compared to, 419; 
conquered by Alexander, 513. 

DARIUS THE MEDE, becomes monarch of Babylon, 
476; shows favor to Daniel, 461; identity of, 478, 479; 
length of his reign, 479, 483; his affection for Daniel, 
840; his recognition of God's power, 480. 

DARKNESS, the plague of, offensive to Egyptian reli- 
gion, 175: lesson drawn from, 175. 

“DAS BUCH EZECHIEL U. DE ZWOLF KLEINEN PRO- 
PHETEN ” (Orelli), cited, 436. 

DATHAN, participates in Korah’s rebellion, 199; his 
punishment, 199. 

Aen their right to inherit under Jewish law, 
263. 

DAVID, Jerusalem conquered by, 27: extent of empire 
founded by, 28; his kingdom overthrown, 28; vary- 
ing accounts concerning his rise, 87; his authorship 
of all the psalms, 42, 48, 362, 868: the founder of 
Psalmody, 42; his use of incense, 231: his sacrifice 
consumed by supernatural fire, 238-240; his deep 
penitence, 246-248: completes conquest of Canaan, 
267, 268; keeps faith with the Gibeonites, 285; cap- 
tures Jebus, 270,299; conquers the Jebusites, 358; 
Book of Ruth attributed to, 322-326: his genealogy 
cited therein, 324, 325; character of his ancestry, 
324; his Moabitish connection, 325, 326; king of 
Moab friendly to, 325; takes refuge in Cave of 
Adullam, 825, 352; an ancestor of Christ, 332; brings 
the Ark to Jerusalem, 336, 361; secretly anointed 
by Samuel, 349, 406; a shepherd, 349; origin of his 
poetic inspiration, 349; a skillful harper, 349; plays 
and sings before Saul, 349; a son of Jesse, 349; his 
personal appearance, 349; his mental and moral 
characteristics, 349, 363; sent by Jesse to Saul’s 
camp, 350; offers to fight Goliath, 350; his trust in 
God, 350; uninfluenced by ridicule, 350; his combat, 
with Goliath, 350, 351; a national hero, 351; his 
friendship with Jonathan begins, 351; his fidelity 
to Jonathan, 351; Jewish women chant his praise, 
351; Saul’s jealousy of, 351; his putative psalm com- 
memorative of his victory over Goliath, 351; Saul’s 
assault upon, 351; marries Michal, 351; advised of 
Saul’s plots, 851; flees to Ramah, 351; keeps tryst 
with Jonathan at Esel, 352; seeks refuge in Gath, 
352; feigns madness, 352; joined by insurgents, 352; 
refuses water from well of Bethlehem, 352, 353; his 
magnanimous loyalty to Saul, 353: pursued by Ab- 
ner, 353; marries Abigal, 354; seeks alliance with 
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Achish, 354; Ziglag assigned to, 354; protects Judean 
frontier, 854; ordered to join the Philistine army, 
354; distrusted by the Philistines, 354; punishes 
the Amalekites, 354; influence of polygamy upon 
his reign, 354, 367; informed of Saul’s death, 355; 
Slays the messenger. 355, 357; mourns for Saul, 
355, 356; his lament for Jonathan, 356; his subtle 
statesmanship, 856; maintains friendly relations 
with Achish, 356, 360; assumes throne of Judah, 
356; locates at Hebron, 356; his campaign against 
Abner sketched, 356; opens negotiations with Ab- 
ner, 356; pained by Abner’s murder, 357: becomes 
king of Israel, 357; a league with the people ex- 
acted from him, 357; punishes the assassins of 
Ishbosheth, 357; his farsighted statesmanship, 
358; his treatment of the Jebusites, 358; establishes 


seat of government at Jebus, 358; changes name, 


of same, 358; fortifies Jebus, 358, 360; king of Tyre 
coéperates with, 360; his power contrasted with 
Saul's, 360; routs the Philistines before Jerusalem, 
360: burns their idols, 360; his deep religious spirit, 
361, 363, 365, 370; erects a tabernacle on Mount 
Moriah, 361; brings Ark of the Covenant thither, 
361, 362; character of his psalms, 361, ef seg.; char- 
acter of his court, 363, 367; composition of his body- 
guard, 363; reorganizes the army, 363; his judicial 
System, 363; orders a census taken, 364: his con- 
fession and punishment, 364; not permitted to 
build a temple, 364; accumulates material and 
treasure for its erection, 364, 370, 372; orders storm- 
ing of Rabbah, 364, 367; his reign reviewed. 363-365, 
367, 370, 371; his wars always defensive, 364; con- 
quers Moab and Ammon, 364, 365; conquers Syria 
and Edom, 365; his sin with Bathsheba, 366; the 
murderer of Uriah, 366; his treacherous offense 
against Uriah, 366; his penitence and pardon, 366, 
367; his sin punished, 367; his extensive harem, 
367; his indulgence toward Amnon, 368; his grief 
over Absalom’s rebellion, 368; withdraws from 
Jerusalem, 368; seeks to nationalize Israel, 368; 
the nation renews allegiance to, 369; his lament 
for Absalom, 369: becomes bedridden, 370; makes 
Solomon his successor, 370, 372; his deathbed, 370; 
his last psalm, 370; his tomb, 371; length of his life 
and reign, 371; analysis of his character 371; com- 
missions Solomon to build the Temple, 372; his 
reign contrasted with Solomon's, 380; value of the 
gold and silver left to Solomon by, 386: his temple 
service revived by Josiah, 428; the chief power 
departs from his family, 488. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT, institution of, 34: an important 
Jewish feast, 249-251; its unique character, 251: its 
symbolic significance, 251-254; origin of its insti- 
tution, 251; its purpose, 251: ceremonies connected 
with observance of, 252-254, 265; its character, 363; 
its observance resumed, 363. 

DAY OF PENTECOST. See PENTECOST, DAY OF. 

DE MEDICI, LORENZO, greatness of the Florentine 
Republic under, 389. 

DE Rossi, STEFANO, his estimate of the extent of 
the Catacombs, 824, 825. 

DEACONESSES, orders of. in the primitive Church, 815. 

DEAD, Egyptian ritual for the. 163, 164; prayers for 
the, offered by the Jews, 506: Jewish conception 
of state of the, 684; different conceptions of worlds 
of the, 684, 685. 

DEAD SEA, THE, Kudur-Lagamer leads an army to, 
131; the river Jordan empties into the, 270: the 
Amorites’ country to the west of, 270: tribe of 
Benjamin spreads to head of, 297; Engedi situated 
near, 352; Moab east of the, 364; receives the 
waters of the Jordan, 435; compared with results 
of the Dispersion, 436. . ; 

DEATH, how far the result of sin, 92; Egyptian con- 
ception of, 208; introduced into the world, 212. 

DEBIR, its location, 299, 306; formerly called Kirjath- 
sepher, 299. 306; within territory assigned to 
Caleb, 306; the romance of its capture, 299, 306. 

DEBORAH (a judge of Israel), denounces tribe of 
Reuben, 268, 302: censures Dan and Asher, 302: an 
Ephraimite, 304. 308; a judge, 304-306, 308, 309, 427; 
overcomes Canaanite confederation, 304, 306; rules 
forty years, 305: compared to Joan of Arc, 308; 
meaning of the name, 308: a prophetess. 308; her 
patriotism, 308-310; summons Barak, 308: calls 
out Israel, 308; her victory, 309; results of the vic- 
tory, 298, 310, 311; her poetic genius, 310; fruits of 
her victory misused, 311. ; 

DEBORAH (Rebekah's nurse). dies and is buried at 
Bethel, 149. 

DEBORAH, SONG OF, its date, 38; analogy between 
Joshua’s appeal and, 288; figurative allusions in, 
288; its exalted character, 310, ' 

DEBT, beneficent provisions of Jewish law concern- 
ing, 257, 263, 264. 

DECALOGUE, THE. See COMMANDMEN'S, TEN. 
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DECAPOLIS, Christ visits, 643; Greeks from, desire to 
see Jesus, 669; significance of their request, 669. 
DECIUS, a Roman emperor, 831, 834, 837; his efforts to 
reform Rome, 8381; advantage taken thereof by 
the pagan hierarchy, 831; persecution of the Chris- 
tians under, 835, 837; causes and method of his 
proscription of Christianity, 887; his efforts to 
revive decaying paganism, 837; futility of his 
let sta 837; Gallus and Valerian adopt his pol- 

icy, 887. 

“DELIGHT, THE,’’ Aristobulus’ gift to Pompey, 534. 

pEEEAS her betrayal of Samson, 321; a type of sin, 

DELLA VALLE, cited, 439. 

DELUGE. See FLOOD. 

DEMETRIUS, tumult raised by, 546; a silversmith of 
Ephesus, 753; his endeavor to destroy Paul, 753. 
PaMeyeres II., makes peace with Simon Maccabzeus, 
DEMIURGUS, the term distinguished from God by 

early heretics, 793. 

DEMOCRITUS, contrast between Jeremiah and, 411. 

DEMON-WORSHIP, introduced into Rome, 836. 

DEMONIAC POSSESSION, nature of, 620; the Jews 
familiar with, 620; its victims freed by Christ, 619, 
620, 635, 636; Christ charged with, 631, 638. 

DEMOSTHENES, Philip’s fear of, 401; contributes to 
Athenian greatness, 405. 

DERBE, Paul makes converts in, 741. 

DESERT, lessons learned by Israel in the, 26; ancient 
and modern contrasted, 125; the former traversed 
by Asiatic armies, 125; Abraham’s difficulty in 
crossing same, 125; this theory supported by Jose- 
phus, 125. , 

DESPOTISM, compared to a disease, 184; its inherent 
elements of dissolution, 786. 

DEUCALION, Greek legend concerning, 108; similarity 
of same to story of the Flood, 108. 

DEUTERONOMIST, distinguished from Ezra, 37. 

DEUTERONOMY, BOOK OF, its antiquity questioned, 
33; its early origin, 498; Ezekiel familiar with, 498. 

DEVIL, THE. See DEMONIAC POSSESSION, SATAN. 

DHIBAN, a town of Moab, 389; Moabite stone discov- 
ered at, 389. 

DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO, etc. 
quoted, 556, 562, 563. - 

DIANA, tutelary divinity of Ephesus, 753, 792; char- 
acter of her worship, 792: her worship introduced 
into Asia Minor by Cyrus, 792. See also ARTEMIS. 

DIANA, TEMPLE OF (at Ephesus), its magnificence, 792. 

DIBDIN, value of his sea songs, 181. 

DIDIUS JULIANUS, his abortive reign, 836. 

“Dip KEILINSCHRIFTEN UND DAS ALTE TESTAMENT” 
(Schrader), cited, 436. 

“DIB KLEINEN PROPHETEN”’ (Steiner), cited, 436. 
See also ‘‘ MINOR PROPHETS.” 

“DIE PROPHETEN, ZTE AUFL”’ (Ewald), cited, 436. 

DIBT, nature of Jewish regulations concerning, 263. 

DINAH, a daughter of Jacob, 146, 149; dishonored by 
the son of the chief man of Shechem, 149; her 
wrong avenged, 149. 

Dio CAsstius, his statement concerning government 
of Cyprus, 738. 

DIOCLETIAN, a Roman emperor, 831, 838; his animos- 
ity against the Christians aroused, 831; persecutes 
the Church, 881, 834, 835, 848; his state policy and 
self-esteem, 838; his faith in conciliation, 831; 
prostrated by paralysis, 839; resigns the govern- 
ment, 843. 

DIOGENES, Jeremiah likened to, 411; 
Alexander, 412 

DIOGNETDUS, the tutor of Marcus Aurelius, 8380. 

DION CASSIUS, 4 Roman historian, 769; Roman degra- 
dation exposed by, 769. 

DIONYSIUS, a member of the Areopagus, 750; the first 
bishop of Athens, 750. 

DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, an important writer of 
the third century, 587; his account of Christianity 
in Valerian’s household, 808: describes the conduct 
of Alexandrian Christians during pestilence, 816, 
$17. 

DIONYSIUS OF SYRACUSBR, invention of the catapult 
attributed to, 420. 

Dirc#, THR, their martyrdom described by Clement 
of Rome, 835. 

DISOBEDIENCR, FILIAL. how punished under Mosaic 
code, 265. See also OBEDIENCE, FILIAL. 

Dives, a type of the Jewish nation, 658. 

DIVINE COMEDY, THE, character of, 181. 

DIVORCE, under Jewish law, 263, 264; when prohib- 
ited, 265; among the Jews, 506; Christ’s teaching 
concerning, 661; prevalent at Rome, 769. 

DOCETISM, an early heresy, 793; nature of, 793. 

DoxnG, an Idumean hireling, 358; his truculency, 353; 
compared to Herod the Great, 353; Saul’s Red 
Right Hand,” 353; sent against the Gibeonites, 353. 


(Justin Martyr), 


admired by 
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Dok, a fortress, 526; Simon Maccabeeus slain at, 526. 

DOMESDAY BOOK. See DOOMSDAY BOOK. 

DomMi1TIA, wife of Domitian, 794; her evil influence 
over her husband, 794. 

DOMITIAN, date of his death, 564; a Roman emperor, 
794; date of his acsension to the throne, 794; his 
craven spirit, 794; exiles the Christians, 794: John 
the Evangelist a victim of, 794: effect of his perse- 
cution on Christian burial, 822; his persecution of 


the Christians, 835; reason for his hatred of the © 


Christians, 835. : 

DOMITIUS AHENOBARBUS, husband of Agrippina and 
father of Nero, 774; his death, 774. 

DOOMSDAY BOOK, Book of Joshua compared to, 297. 

DOPHKAH, MOUNT. See MOUNT DOPHKAH. 

Dor, kings of, overcome, 37. 

DOR, SPRING OF. its situation, 355; home of a female 
pretender to witchcraft, 355. See also WITCH OF 
ENDOR. 

DORCAS, raised to life by Peter, 730. 

DoOwRy, required on compulsory marriage under 
Mosaic code, 265. - 

DREAMS, Jeremiah warns the Jews against, 446, 460; 
their important place in all dispensations, 460; 
Joel's prophecy concerning, cited by Peter, 460; 
importance of distinguishing between, 460; why 
sent to Nebuchadnezzar, 462; as a means of pun- 
ishment, 469. 

DROGHEDA, a town in Ireland, 294; Cromwell's mas- 
sacre at, justified, 294. 

DRUSES, THE, fight on plain of Esdraelon, 309. 
DRUSILLA, sister of Herod Agrippa, 759; her biga- 
mous marriage to Felix, 759; listens to Paul, 759. 
DRYDEN, JOHN, his translation of the A®neid quoted, 
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DUKE OF ALVA, his cruelties in the Netherlands, 292. 
DuRA, golden image erected on plain of, 466, 473. 
DYKES, construction of Egyptian, 162. 
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EAST, THE, invasion of, by Europe, 31. 

HEASTER-DAY, circumstances attending the first, 685, 
et seg. 

EBAL, See MOUNT EBAL, 

EBER, meaning of the name, 113, 118: a lineal descend- 
ant of Shem and ancestor of Abraham, 123; the 
word ‘“‘ Hebrew ”’ derived from the name, 123. 

EBIONITES, THE, a sect among Jewish Christians, 790; 
survival of Judaism among, 790; deny the divinity 
of Christ, 790; Paul called an apostate by, 542. 

ECBATANA. See AGBATANA. 

ECCLESIASTES, BOOK OF, not regarded as canonical 
by Josephus, 31; controversy regarding, 32; not 
mentioned by Philo, 32; declared canonical by 
council of Jamnia, 32: included in the Hagiographa, 
32; date and authorship of, 44: its late reception 
into the Canon, 44; its authority questioned, 46; its 
authorship and Character, 375; respected by the 
Sadducees, 515. 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, the Hebrew, outlined, 265, 266. 

ECCLESIASTICISM, its incipiency, 805, 806. 

ECCLESIASTICUS, BOOK OF, Hebrew Canon first de- 
scribed in, 31; its character, 47: when written, 47, 
508, 518; Dean Stanley's estimate of, 504, 508: com- 
pared with modern Christian writings, 508; author- 
ship of, 508; written originally in Hebrew, 508; its 
great value, 508, 510; its relation to the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, 508; its general character, 508,509; its 
theological teachings, 509. 

EDEN, GARDEN OF, man placed in, 83, 84, 86, 88; refer- 
ence to in various primitive mythologies, 84; as 
described in Genesis, 84: rivers flowing from, 84, 85; 
its site uncertain, 85; derivation of the word, &5: 
analogous to the Hesperides, 86; to the Hindoo 
Mount Meru, 86; to the Persian Heden, 86; man 
commanded to cultivate and guard, 86; symbolism 
of story of, 86, 87; worship of God in, 212; God's 
presence in, manifested by fire, 289; lessons taught 
by the tragedy of, 465; compared to Paradise, 684. 

EDERSHEIM, his ‘‘ Life of Jesus” cited, 511. 

EDESSA, early Christians in, 582; a Syrian capital, 582; 
a seat of Christian education, 582. 

EDOM, Massa adjoins land ot, 43; Uz to the east of, 
44, refuses passage to the Israelites, 200; a bound- 
ary of Palestine, 269; Judah's territory extends to, 
297; an ally of Ammon, 365; subjugated by David, 
365; aids Jehoram against the Moabites, 389. 400; 
joins Moab to invade Judah, 390; miraculously 
repulsed, 390; its successful revolt against Joram, 
417; conquered by Amaziah, 418. 419; made to feel 
power of Uzziah, 420: Jews scattered through land 
of, 433; its punishment foretold by Obadiah, 450; 
Idumea, another name for, 596. 

EDOMITES. their kinship with the Israelites, 22; their 
comprehension of the Hebrew tongue, 56; descend- 
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ants of Esau, 142; Isaac’s prophecy concerning, 142; 
their national characteristics, 142: the Herodian 
family belongs to, 142: genealogy of the, 187; attack 
the Hebrews, 187; Israelites menaced by the, 197; 
early invaders of Canaan, 267; Solomon takes con- 
cubines from, 379; routed by Judas Maccabeeus, 523; 
conquered by John Hyrcanus. 531, 535; nomadic 
tribes, 535; Jewish hatred of, 535. 

EDREI. fall of. 202. 

EDWARD III., Asa compared to, 387. ‘ 

EDWARDS, AMELIA B., a profound Egyptologist, 428. 

EGG, Brahma’s pre-natal home in a golden, 6. £ 

EGLON (a city), its king in the Amoritish league, 285; 
its king captured and hung, 285. 

EGLON (a Moabitish king), meaning of the word, 306; 
forms alliance with Amalekites and Ammonites, 
306: smites Israel, 306; makes Jericho his capital, 
.306; his oppression, 306; slain by Ehud, 306, 307. 

EGyYPT?, archeological discoveries in, 21,129: not ag- 
gressive, 22; feud between Asia and, 24; Jewish an- 
tagonism toward, 24; contrasted with Nubia, 26: 
honor paid to scribes in. 26, 168; schools and teacn- 
ers in, 26; Canaan laid waste by, 27; Canaan lost to, 
27; alliance between Israel and, 28: its contest with 
Babylonia for territory, 28: conquered by Cam- 
byses, 30; invaded by northern tribes, 38; libraries 
in, 39; the schoolmaster of the Hebrews, 48; Sarah 
acquires Hagar in, 125; visited by Lot, 128: by Abra-~ 
ham, 129, 134; fertility of the soil of, 129, 162: pre- 
cise periods of its dynasties undiscovered. 129; its 
“ Hyksos kings,” 129; usually a land of plenty, 1514; 
drought and famine in, 154; Joseph the second 
ruler of, 153, 154; Jacob’s sons go down to, to buy 
corn, 155: revolution in, 159; the cradle of the He- 
brew nation, 161; its civilization and culture, I161- 
164, 166; deleterious influence of Hebrew enslave- 
ment upon, 161, 162; extent of its commerce. 162; 
its power under Thothmes, 162. 163: enriched by 
conquest, 162; its monuments, 162; statecraft in, 
163; character of its religion, 163; its priesthood de- 
based, 163; an extradition treaty between the Hit- 
tites and, 166; the Israelites’ longing for, 184: Ham’s 
descendants settle in, 206; Canaan on an equality 
with, 271; its land owned by the king, 297; Pales- 
tine between Assyria and, 298: Caphtor sometimes 
supposed to be, 302; Phoenicians pay tribute to, 
306; extend trading advantages to the latter, 306; 
Palestinian passes command commerce with, 306, 
343; Philistine invasion of, 319; Jewish commerce 
with, 343; Solomon marries a princess of, 374, 379; 
Solomon controls trade between Damascus and, 
375; Palestine invaded by, 411; Jews emigrate into, 
412, 433, 434; jealous of Israel’s power, 414: in dread 
of Uzziah, 420; Cambyses sends army into, 424; 
legend concerning Sennacherib’s invasion of, 424; 
its domineering attitude, 426; the burden of proph- 
ecy, 426: Josiah’s vain resistance of, 429: its policy 
toward Judah, 480: effect on Judah of intercourse 
with, 430: its power overthrown by Chaldea, 431; 
Syria and Palestine conquered by. 437; loss of 
power in Asia by, 4388; influenced by Socratic phi- 
losophy. 502: Greek civilization extends into, 513; 
the rival of Syria in the East. 517, 518; Palestine 
wrested from, 517; priests of. teach by allegories, 
527; communities of learned Jews in, 540: influence 
of same, 540; testimony from, to authenticity of 
Paul’s epistles, 548, 544: how connected with the 
birth of Christianity, 583; the Septuagint sees the 
light in. 588: growth of Christianity in, 588: Joseph 
and Mary’s flight into, 597. See also EGYPTIANS, 
EGYPTIAN VERSIONS, PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 

‘* EGYPT AND BABYLON ” (Rawlinson), cited, 436. 

EGYPTIANS, their belief in immortality, 6: civiliza- 
tion and religion of, 24; fear of death by, 24: not of 
the Semitic race, 24, 206: their war for independ- 
ence, 24; an educated people, 24, 26; their division 
of the humam family, 113; prejudice against shep- 
herds among, 157: their knowledge of liberal and 
mechanical arts, 162, 163; their ritual for the dead, 
163, 166; their regard for embalmment, 166; animal- 
istic worship of, 174; sun-worshipers, 175; presents 
to Hebrews by, 175; the Hebrews pursued by, 178; 
drowned in the Red Sea, 180; descended from Ham, 
206, 211: originally monotheists, 207: an apostate 
people, 207; their worship of Ammon, 207: charac- 
ter of their mythology and religion, 207-209; their 
conception of death, 208; Aryan Greeks corrupted 
by, 210,211; symbolism of their architecture, 211: 
Hebrews corrupted by the, 227: their priests’ faulty 
conception of righteousness, 228, 229; builders of 
cities, 262; Canaan invaded by, 267; Esdraelon a 
battlefield for, 309; drowning of, compared to 
Slaughter of Midianites, 314; routed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 438; their rebellion against Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, 488: revolt against Rome by, 560; 
their familiarity with Greek, 583. 
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EGYPTIAN VERSIONS (of the New Testament), num- 
ber and names of, 570. 

EHUD, one of the Judges, 304; of the tribe of Benja- 
min, 304; his campaign against Moab, 304; a deliy- 
erer, 305, 306; rules eighty years, 305, 

EKRON, included in Dan’s territory, 296; captured by 

_ Judah, 299; recaptured, 299: one of the five con- 
federated Philistine cities, 302, 319; the Ark ve- 
moved to, 335; its presence a source of disaster, 
335; a fortified city, 343, 350; Saul drives the Philis- 
tines to, 350; subdued by Sennacherib, 422. 

Sy IRAEDE, its sheik aids archeological researches, 

EL SAGGIL, the Sumerian name for the temple of 
Bel-Merodach at Babylon, 115. 

ELAGABALUS, the son, of Sow@mias, 886; his reign as 
SaReres short, 886; the Church enjoys a rest under, 


ELAH, son of Baasha, 392; succeeds to the throne of 
Israel, 392; length of his reign, 392; assassinated 
by Zimri, 392. 

ELAM, Chedorlaomer king of, 130; Kudur-Lagamer, 
hereditary lord of, 131. 

ELAMITE EMPIRE, its existence attested, 131: its rela- 
tive importance, 439; Babylon captured and gov- 
erned by, 439. 

ELAMITES, THE, Jerusalem a resort for, 501: hear the 
Gospel in their own tongue, 710. 

ELDAD, spirit of prophecy comes upon, 197, 404: en- 
couraged by Moses, 404. 

ELDERS. THE, manage general affairs of Israel, 305; in 
despair before Jabin, 308. 

ELEAZAR (a high priest), the son and successor of 
Aaron, 200, 233, 333; set apart for the priesthood, 
' 233; said to have written a portion of Joshua, 272. 

ELEAZAR (a Jewish martyr to Syrian persecution), 
refuses to recant, 519. 

a ae (son of Ananias), a leader of Jewish rebels, 
‘ Ye 

ELEAZAR MACCABZUS heroically sacrifices his life, 
523, 524. 

ELEPHANTIASIS, Job probably afflicted by, 218. 

ELIAKIM, one of Hezekiah’s ambassadors, 422. 

ELIASHIB, a high priest. 490; connected by marriage 
with Sanballat, 490, 492, 496; forms alliance with 
Tobiah, 492. 

ELI, one of the judges, 304; a civil magistrate only, 
304; duration of his rule, 305, 332; judges the people 
at Shiloh, 305: Samson supposed to be contem- 
porary with, 305; meaning of the name, 333; first 
high priest of the line of Ithamar, 333; his eminent 
piety, 333; his sons’ vileness, 333: punished for 
neglect of parental duty, 333; difference between 
his office and that of antecedent judges, 333; his 
descent traced from Aaron, 333; his death, 334. 

ELIAB, David's elder brother, 350; ridicules David, 

ELIEZER (a son of Moses), left in Midian, 187; rejoins 
his father, 187. 

ELIEZER (of Damascus), the steward of Abraham, 125, 
132, 139; the latter’s possible heir, 132: commis- 
sioned to secure a wife for Isaac, 139, 145; meets 
Rebekah, 139: entertained by Laban, 139. 

ELIHU, lays claim to inspiration, 224; his discourse 
to Job, 224, 225. 

ELIJAH, his conflict with Ahab, 207; his controversy 
with the priests of Baal, 239; age of prophecy begins 
with, 336: character of, 394, 399; prophesies three 
years’ drought, 394; compared to John the Baptist. 
394; likened to Savonarola, 394; miraculously pre- 
served, 394; significance and effect of his miracles, 
394; reproves Ahab, 394, 398: his name a terror, 394; 
his challenge to Baal’s priests, 395; sublimity of 
his attitude, 395; his sacrifice consumed by super- 
natural fire, 395; his prayerfulness, 395, 396; flees 
from Jezebel. 396: divinely sustained, 396: Elisha a 
coworker with, 398: foretells Ahab’s doom, 399; 
commands supernatural fire to destroy Ahaziah’s 
soldiers, 399: divides the Jordan's waters, 399; 
ascends in chariot of fire, 399, 400; his mantle falls 
upon Elisha, 401; Israel's truest defense, 401; his 
prophecy fulfilled, 402; contrasted with the later 
prophets, 403: his despondency compared to that 
of Jeremiah, 412: Joram warned by, 417; Malachi’s 
reference to, 498; his ridicule of the priests of Baal, 
395, 843; analogy to same found in Roman history, 
843. 

ELM, Israelites encamp at, 184; identical with Wady 
Gharandel, 184. 

ELIMELECH, husband of Naomi and father-in-law of 
Ruth, 327; his home and family, 327: meaning of the 
name, 327; emigrates to land of Moab, 327; dies 
there. 327: a kinsman of Boaz, 328. 

ELIOT, GEORGE. See CROSS, MARIAN, 

ELIPHAZ, THE TEMANITE, one of Job’s friends, 223; 
accuses Job of iniquity, 223. 
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ELISHA, a prophet of Israel, 389: his feeling toward 
Jehoram and Jehoshaphat, 389; promises them 
success, 389; a co-reformer with Elijah, 398; called 
from the plow, 399; Jehoram’s enmity toward, 400: 
a worthy successor of Elijah, 400; miracles wrought 
by, 401; divinely protected, 401; prophesies Ben- 
hadad’s downfall and Hazael’s succession, 401; 
directs Jehu to be anointed king, 402; his last pro- 
phecy, 408; his death, 403: miracle wrought through 
his remains, 403; analogies drawn from tomb of, 
403; contrasted with later prophets, 403. 

ELISHAMA, grandfather of Joshua, 274; leader of his 
tribe on the march, 274, 

ELIZABETH, the mother of John the Baptist, 593; 
Mary’s visit to, 593; her act of obeisance to Mary, 
593; filled with the Holy Spirit, 593; her salutation 
an inspiration to art, 594. 

ELKANAH, meaning of the name. 333; his family rela- 
tions, 333; annually visits Shiloh, 333, 334: father 
of Samuel, 334. 

ELOHIM, a Hebrew name for Jehovah, 66, 67, 148, 174; 
a plural-word, 71; incorrect theories regarding its 
plurality, 71; true reason for plurality, 71. 

ELOHIM, SONS OF. See SONS OF GOD. 

ELOHIST THE, referred to, 37; a writer of a portion of 
the Hexateuch, 65, 66. 

ELON, one of the Judges. 304; of the tribe of Zebulun, 
304; performs no military service, 305; rules ten 
years, 305. 

a SHADDAI, a name for God, 171, 194: its meaning, 

Tl, 

ELYMAS, See BAR-JESUS. 

EMBALMMENT, Egyptian regard for, 166. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO, quoted, 174. 176. 

EMESA., Church loses bishop at. 848. 

EMIM, THE, an aboriginal tribe of Palestine. 268; 
expelled by Moab and Ammon, 268: sometimes 
called ** Zamzummin’’ or “ Zuzim,” 268. 

EMM ARs Christ appears to disciples on the road to, 

EMMAUS, BATTLE OF, won by Judas Maccabeeus, 523; 
importance of, 523. 

ENDOR. See DOR, SPRING OF: WITCH OF ENDOR. 

EN GANNIM, inhospitality of its peasants toward 
Christ. 650, 796: their conduct resented by James 
ane Jone 650, 796; the latter reproved by Christ, 

50, 796. 

ENGEDI, Hebrews come in sight of, 200: its situation, 
geri, Been orh of David, 352; David spares Saul's life 
at, 353. 

ENGINEERING, known to the Egyptians. 163. 

ENGLAND, translations of the Bible in, 17: its attitude 
toward religious progress, 786. See also GREAT 
BRITAIN, 

ENOCH, a Hebrew patriarch, 103; his holiness, 103; 
manner of his death considered, 103; New Testa- 
ment references to, 103; father of Methuselah, 103; 
his fidelity to God, 213. 

ENOCH, BOOK OF, the translation of, 13, 528; quoted 
by Saint Jude, 511, 528, 569; prized by Coptic and 
Ethiopie churches, 47; apocalyptic in character, 47: 
character of its contents, 108, 104: its probable 
authorship and date, 511, 528. 529; its general char-| 
acter, 511; cited by the Fathers, 528: manuscript 
copies of, found by Bruce, 528: a type of Jewish lit- 
erature, 528; purpose of its writer, 529; compared 
to ‘ Paradise Lost,'’529; its parables, 529: citations 
from, 529, 530; astronomy of, 529, 530; its history 
and symbolism, 530. 

ENOCH, CITY OF, built by Cain, 262. 

ENos, the son of Seth and grandson of Adam, 101; 
his piety, 101. 

EN-ROGEL, a springhead, 372; its situation, 372. See 
also ROGEL. 

EPAMINONDAS, famed for his generosity, 813. 

EPAPHRODITUS, & Companion of Nero in his flight, 
779; aids the latter's suicide, 779. 

EPAPHRAS, founder of the church at Colosse, 552. 

EPHES DAMMIN, Philistines encamped at, 349; mean- 
ing of the name, 349: Saul’s victory at, 350, 

EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, Commented upon, 460, 
461; when and where written, 542, 551, 554, 555, 561, 
705, 759, 763: analogous to that to the Colossians, 
546; accepted as genuine, 548, 550, 551; its genuine- 
ness discussed, 550, 541: early date of. 550, 551; 
copies of, sent to other churches in Asia, 552; char- 
acter of, 555, 762, 

EPHESUS, converted to Christianity, 274; visited by 
Paul, 544, 545, 555, 561, 751, 752; I. Corinthians writ- 
ten at, 644-546. 554: Paul’s sojourn in, 545, 546; in 
peril at, 545, 546: Epistle to the Galatians written 
from, 546: Saint John’s residence at, 551, 564, 792; 
church at, founded by Paul, 564; John’s gospel writ- 
ten at, 565: the field in, prepared by Apollos, 752; 

Paul's labors at, 752: archeological discoveries at, 

753; a haunt for strolling exorcists, 753; Diana the 
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tutelary deity of, 743, 792: uproar against Paul at, 
754, 793; Paul's parting with elders of the church 
of, 754; Paul refuses to be tried at, 765; the metrop- 
olis of Asia, 792; ruins of, 792: vices prevalent 
among Christians at, 793; an influential center of 
Christianity, 793; the church at, corrupted by ori- 
ental thought, 793; Saint John’s tomb at, 798. 

EPHOD, a vestment of the priests, 234; construction 
and adornment of, 234; its symbolism, 236; Gide- 
on’s golden, 315; same an object of idolatrous wor- 
ship. 315. " 

EPHRAIM, the ‘' Codex Hphraemi”’ takes its name 
from, 578: a Syro-Christian writer of the fourth 
century, 588. 

EPHRAIM (a patriarch), the secondborn son of Joseph, 
141; chosen before Manasseh, 141, 158. 

EPHRAIM, CITy OF, Jesus retires to, 660. 

EPHRAIM TRIBE OF, first and second censuses of, 196; 
especially honored, 274; Joshua belongs to, 276, 
300; descended from Joseph, 296; dominant for 
four centuries, 296; its capital cities, 296; regains 
ascendancy after Solomon’s death, 297; territory 
allotted to, 296, 297; intercepts the fleeing Midian- 
ites, 314: bring heads of Oreb and Zeeb to Gideon, 
314; its military prowess compared with Judah’s, 
298: hostile toward Judah, 303, 337; claims su- 
periority, 303: responds to Deborah's call, 308; 
Judah and Simeon jealous of, 308; skilled in the 
use of the bow and sling, 308: upbraids Gideon, 
314; threatened by Ammonite invasion, 317: Jeph- 
thah at war with, 318: its warriors slaughtered at 
fords of the Jordan, 318; givesallegiance to Samuel, 
336: the largest and most influential of the Jewish 
tribes, 342; discontented with choice of Saul, 342; 
its part in the battle of Michmash, 346; Philistines 
garrison territory of. 365. Seealso MOUNT EPHRAIM. 

EPHRAIM, MOUNT. See MOUNT EPHRAIM. 

EPHRATH, Rachel dies on journey to, 150: Jacob 
sojourns at, 150. 

EPHRON, THE HITTITE, Abraham purchases Cave of 
Machpelah from, 138, 158. 

EPICUREANS, THE, indifferent to Paul's teaching, 748. 

EPIPHANIUS, aChristian writer of the fourth century, 
588; recounts curious legend concerning James the 
Just, 799. 

EPISCOPACY, firmly established in the second cent: 
ury, 551; first established at Rome, 806; protests 
against its assumption of authority, 806. 

EPISTLES OF PAUL, analysis of their contents, 555: 
compared with Synoptist Gospels, 557, 558, 562; 
confirmed by the Book of Acts, 559; chronology of, 
560, 561: quoted by Ireneeus, 567; their general char- 
acter, 571. 

EPITAPHS, their value to the historian and anti- 
aus 821; early Roman, 821; early Christian, 825, 

ERI-AKU, a king of Larsa, 36, 

ERINNYS, THE, true parentage of, 768. 

ESAR-HADDON, a king of Assyria, 426, 480: conquers 
Judah, 426; leads Manasseh captive, 426; arche- 
ological record of his exploits, 426; materially 
aggrandizes his capital, 430; settles colonists in 
Samaria, 486. 

ESAR-HADDON II., the last of the Assyrian kings, 
437; manner of his death, 437. 

ESAU, the eldest son of Isaac, 141; twin brother of 
Jacob, 141; his lawless nature, 141; forms poly- 
gamous alliances, 141; marries an Ishmaelitish 
woman, 141; sells his birthright, 141: beloved by 
Isaac, 141; supplanted by Jacob, 142; his resent- 
ment toward his brother, 142; his appeal to Isaac, 
142: the father of the Edomites, 142, 187; his char- 
acter impressed upon his descendants, 142; his 
reconciliation with Jacob, 148; aids Jacob in burial 
of Isaac, 150; removes to Mount Seir, 154. 

’ ESCHOL, an ally of Abraham, 130, 132. 

ESDRAELON, PLAIN OF, its historic associations, 269, 
309; its location and boundaries, 297, 309, 343; its 
physical features, 309; its strategic importance, 309; 
Sisera collects forces in, 309; caravan route passes 
through, 343; an extensive plain, 354: chosen by 
the Philistines as a battle ground, 354; Abner 
drives Philistines from, 356; its extent, 600; its 
botanical beauty, 600; its inexhaustible fertility, 600. 

ESDRAS, FIRST BOOK OF, its historical value, 506; 
recognized as authoritative by Josephus, 506; wheu 
and where written, 506; authorship of, 506; con- 
firmatory of the Old Testament, 506. 

ESDRAS, SECOND BOOK OF, a strange apocalypse. 47; 
when written, 47, 506: a compilation, 506; its inter- 
pretation difficult, 506; in touch with the Epistle to 
the Romans, 506. 

ESDRAS, BOOKS OF, their authenticity considered, 46; 
by whom compiled, 46. 

ESEL, Jonathan and David renew friendship at, 352. 

ESHCOL, spies bring grapes from, 197. 
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ESHMUNAZAR, a Phoenician king, 84; inscription on 
his sarcophagus, 84. ‘ 

ESQUILINE HILL, a prehistoric cemetery upon the, 
821; antiquarian value of the same, 821. 

“ESSAYS ON NATURE,” cited, 292. 

‘(ESSAYS ON THE PARSEES ”’ (Haag), cited, 6. 

ESSENES, THE, their spiritual-mindedness, 47; a re- 
ligious sect among the Jews, 514. 517; their influ- 
ence upon the New Testament, 516; derivation of 
the name, 515, 516; the probable successors of the 
Nazarites, 516; apostles of mysticism, 516; John the 
Baptist possibly one of the, 516: sometimes called 
“Morning Baptists.’’516; their numerical strength, 
516; their influence on religious life, 516; their 
influence on Christianity, 516; their modes of life, 
516; degrees in order of, 516; Josephus’ description 
of, 516; their asceticism and benevolence. 517; mon- 
otheists, 516; how far resembled the Parsees, 516: 
their theology, 517; their lofty aim, 517: how re- 
garded by the people, 517. 

ESTATES. See LAND. 

ESTHER, the Babylonian Istar, 44: sublimity of her 
character and influence, 417: the queen of Xerxes, 
487; her influence upon Jewish history, 487. 

ESTHER, BOOK OF, not mentioned by Philo, 32: re- 
garded as prophetical by Josephus, 31: controversy 
regarding canonical character of, 32; included in the 
Hagiographa, 32: prized by the Jews, 44; its historical 
character, 44: its value to Christians, 44; inspired, 
44; when written, 44: its authority questioned, 46; 
fills a blank in Jewish history, 487: authorship of, 
495; connects Greek and Sacred historians, 503; sup- 
plementary chapters of, contained in the Apoc- 
rypha, 503: opinion of Clement of Rome concerning, 
507; apocryphal chapters of, discussed, 407. 

ETAM, ROCK OF, Samson finds refuge at, 320. 

ETHAM, the Israelites pass. through, 177; analogies. 
Se from, 177; Solomon lays out parks at, 
375. 

ETHELBERT, Bertha s influence over, 417: his part in 
Christianizing England, 417. 

ETHIOPIA, Egyptian forays into, 131, 162; gems 
brought to Jerusalem from, 381: Roman empire 
extends to, 382: Sennacherib aided by king of, 424; 
Thebes disloyal to, 437; dispersed Jews carry the 
knowledge of God into, 725. 

ETHIOPIC LANGUAGE, New Testament translated 
into the, 583; gospel in, a fourth century manu- 
script, 588. 

ETHNARCH, THE, at the head of the Alexandrian 
synagogue, 804. 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL 
Scriptures, 7, 9. ‘ 

ETHNOLOGY, compared with Revelation, 100. 

ETIENNE, ROBERT. See STEPHANUS, ROBERT. 

ETRURIA, Rome settled by peoples from, 821. 

EUCHARIST, Christ's institution of the, 673: Tertul- 
lian’s idea concerning celebration of, 805. See also 
LAST SUPPER. 

EUMENIDES, THE, true parentage of, 768. 

EUNUCH, PHILIP AND THE. See PHILIP. 

EUPHRATES, THE, a river flowing from Eden, 84, 85: 
Jewish empire extends to, 28, 38: crossed by 
Abraham, 269; David's rule extends to, 365: ten 
tribes colonized on banks of, 416: its valley occupied 
by the Semites, 459; Babylon divided by, 469. 

EUROPE, analogy between its condition and that of 
Canaan, 27: descendants of Japheth spread over, 
206: its ancient commerce, 501; its strength mani- 
fest in the Crucifixion, 501: Christianity introduced 
into, 744, 746. 

EUSEBIUS (of Ceesarea), differs from Josephus, 535; 
bishop of Ceesarea, 542, 579: author of a Church his- 
tory, 542, 554; accepts Pauline Epistles as genuine, 
542; ascribes authorship of Gospel and Acts to 
Luke, 558; his estimate of the Epistles of James 
and Jude, 566, 569: his estimate of the Epistles of 
Peter, 567, 568; commanded by Constantine to pre- 
pare Bible manuscripts, 576, 579: probably the 
copyist of the Codices Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, 
576; a friend of Pamphilus, 579: called Eusebius 
Pamphili (Pamphilus’ Eusebius), 579: his division 
of the Gospels into chapters, 580: a fourth century 
writer, 588: an ecclesiastical adviser of Constan- 
tine, 846: his version of the legend of Constantine 
and the Cross, 847: his ‘Church History,”’ cited, 
5d4, 556, 558, 568, 565, 566, 568, 569. 

EUSEBIUS (of Vercelli), bishop and martyr, 585; his. 
translation of the New Testament, 585. 

EUTHALIUS, time when he flourished, 580, 588: his. 


RESEARCH, corroborates the 





Pauline manuscript, 579; his care in transcription, ° 


579. 

EUTYCHUS, restored to life by Paul, 754. 

EVE, account of her creation, 86; her temptation, 90: 
her sin, 90; her excuse, 92: her punishment. 93. 
See also WOMAN. 
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EVELPISTUS, a Christian convert in the imperial 
household, 836; a fellow prisoner with Justin 
Martyr, 8386. 

Evi, the true origin of, 81, 98; Qual character of its 
sources, 89, 90, 98; its development in the soul, 90. 
See also SATAN, SIN. 

EVIL-MERODACH, his conquest of Jehoiachim, 38; 
date and duration of his reign, 38; treats Jehoi- 
achim generously, 38, 454: the successor’of Nevu- 
chadnezzar, 488, 454; his murder, 438, 456. 

EVOLUTION, DOCTRINE OF, its source in Genesis, 10; 
at ia of, not necessarily antagonistic to Scrip- 

ure, 11. 

EWALD, GEORG HEINRICH AUGUST, his testimony 
to the Bible, 68; his opinion as to date and author- 
ship of Joshua, 273; his reference to the Book of 
Tobit, 506; his tribute to family of Mattathias, 
521; his writings cited, 518, 527. % 

EXILE, THE, decadence of prophecy after, 58; causes 
inducing, 300; foretold by Jeremiah, 3803; date of, 
438: its lessons, 444, 445, e¢ seg.; a necessary moral 
sequence, 445, 446; not a violation of God's coven- 
ant, 445; its purpose, 445, 477, 496; meager histori- 
cal details of, 446; condition of the captives during, 
446, 447; its dawn the beginning of prophecy, 447: 
its influence upon Jewish religious life, 448, 449; 
facts concerning, shown by cuneiform inscriptions, 
452; should be studied in connection with Chaldean 
and Persian history, 452, 460: its social influence 
upon the Jews, 458; its duration foretold, 478; ter- 
minated by Cyrus, 483; its spiritual influence upon 
the Jews, 498, 499, 512; its influence on Jewish 
rg a 512; on Jewish prophecy and poetry, 

EXILES, THE, unwilling to go with Zerubbabel, 497. 

aris THE, date of, 38; analogies drawn from, 

0, 
Eeopus, Book OF, analysis of its contents, 227, 


EXPOSITORS’ BIBLE, THE, cited, 753. 

EZEKIEL, his reference to Job, 216; one of the major 
prophets, 406, 412; character of his writings, 407, 413; 
a prophet of the Exile, 413; contrasted with Elijah 
and Isaiah, 413; sublimity of his visions, 413; dark- 
ness of his times, 413; general character of his 
prophecy, 413: laments the fate of Jehoahaz, 430; 
taken to Babylon, 431; prophesies the overthrow 
of Assyria, 487; among the Jews on the Chabour, 
444; his prophecy concerning Zedekiah fulfilled, 444; 
emphasizes lessons of the Exile, 444, 445; carried 
away with the second deportation, 446; the chief 
prophet of the Exile, 446, 448; resided at ‘‘ Tel- 
Abib,”’ 447; character and date of his prophecies, 
448; his vision, 448, 496; his close relation to the 
Jews, 461; his reference to Daniel, 462; prophesies 
the fall of Babylon, 477: definite style of his proph- 
ecy, 482; an interpreter of Isaiah, 482; familiar with 
the Mosaic law, 498. 

EZION-GEBER, Israelites pass to north of, 200; Solo- 
mon builds a fleet at, 375; a busy port, 375: a Jew- 
ish colony at, 375; fleets of, carry gold and precious 
stones to Joppa. 381. 

EZRA, scattered writings collected by, 30; rewrites 
the Old Testament, 34: revelation to, 34; fixity of 
the laws during his era, 35; revives the Feast of 
Tabernacles, 255: the Pentateuch formally promul- 
gated in time of, 52; codifies the Tora, 53; his 
inspiration compared with that of Moses, 53: Book 
of Ruth attributed to, 324: condemns mixed mar- 
riages, 324, 489; intense Hebrew feeling in his day, 
325; his mission to Jerusalem, 438; records date of 
rebuilding the Temple, 484; a trustworthy historian, 
487; his commission from Artaxerxes, 488; leads a 
caravan to Jerusalem, 489; the object of his mission, 
489; his efforts to restore the sanctions of the law, 
492; a priest and scribe, 492; his work religious 
rather than civil, 493: brings priestly families to 
Jerusalem, 494; his method of expounding the law, 
494; his connection with the Old Testament Canon, 
494, 495; Malachi’s relations to, 495; character of his 
writing, 495; arguments drawn therefrom, 496; aims 
to restore the law, 498, 499: edits the Book of Moses, 
499; character of his government, 499: effect of his 
arrival at Jerusalem, 503; the putative founder of 
synagogues, 512; founds sects of the Pharisees and 
scribes, 512. 

“EZRA AND NEHEMIAH” 
(Ryle), cited, 436. 

EZRA, BOOK OF, regarded as prophetical by Josephus, 
31; included in the Hagiographa, 33, 45; originally 
a single book with Nehemiah, 45; written partly 
in Aramaic, 45; its value, 46: chronological incon- 
sistencies in, 45: when and by whom compiled, 45, 
46, 495: not a homogeneous history, 488; chronolog- 
ical difficulties in, 486; its historical scope, 489; con- 
tains no reference to Messianic hope, 499. 


(Rawlinson), cited, 436; 
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FAIRBURN Woop ant quoted, 166, 189. 

FAITH, exalted over morals, 29. 

FALL OF MAN, the Biblical account of, allegorical, 87; 
story of the, 87, e¢ seqg.; lessons drawn from, 98; 
a reversal of the law of progress, 465. 

Pept ta Mosaic code provides punishment 

or, 265. 

FAMILY, THE, a unit in a large organism, 124; exalted 
and purified by Christianity, 124; the source of civic 
virtue, 124; its preservation and exaltation taught 
by the Jewish faith, 790. 

FAMINE, early Church at Jerusalem suffers from, 
aes at Jerusalem, during the siege of Titus, 784, 
10). 

FARRAR, his “ Life of Christ,’ quoted, 269, 270. 

FATHER, rights of the, under Jewish law, 263. 

FATHERS, CHRISTIAN. See CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 

FAuSTA, daughter of Maximian, 843; marries Constan- 
tine, 843, 844; victim of her husband's ferocity, 844, 
851; donates the Lateran palace to the Church, 851. 

FEAST OF FIRST FRUITS, its significance to the Jews, 
250: symbolic of Christ’s resurrection, 250, 256. 

FEAST OF PENTECOST, time of its observance, 250, 256; 
its symbolic significance, 250, 256: sometimes called 
Feast of Weeks, 250; observances connected with, 
150. See also PENTECOST. 

FEAST OF PURIM, described in the Apocryphal Esther, 
503: Jewish reverence for the, 503: a joyous festival, 
622: its commemorative import. 622. 

FEAST OF THE PASSOVER, institution of the, 34, 175. 
250; its influence on Jewish faith, 228: significance 
of, and analogy between, Lord’s Supper and, 250; 
commemorates deliverance of Israel from Egypt, 
250, 254; its special significance to Christians, 250, 
256: first in order of the Jewish feasts, 254: Jo- 
siah’s celebration of, 418: kept by the exiles after 
their return, 487; observed by Jesus at Jerusalem, 
614; observed by the Jews in families, 672; Christ’s 
institution of the Eucharist at, 673; a Jewish pris- 
oner usually pardoned on, 676. 

FEAST OF THE TERMINALIA, a Roman festival. 839: 
Diocletian orders destruction of Christian churches 
and MSS. on the, 838. 

FEAST OF TABERNACLES, its character and signifi- 
cance, 176; an important Jewish festival, 249, 254; 
typifies millennial return of the Jews, 249-251, 254, 
255, 257; its observance lapses into desuetude, 251, 
255, 257; restored during time of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, 251, 255, 256; wholly Jewish in import and 
prophecy, 254; its importance to Christians, 254; 
date of its institution and observance, 254, 255, 384: 
its character and duration, 254, 255; regulations 
respecting, 254-256; special character of offerings 
during, 255; significance of, 256, 257; perpetuated at 
Bethel by Jeroboam, 384; its character, 498; not 
observed during the Exile, 498. 

FEAST OF TRUMPETS, instituted, 37; when kept, 250; 
symbolizes return of the Jews, 250. 

FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD, itS purpose and 
method of observance, 250. 

FEAST OF WEEKS. See FEAST OF PENTECOST. 

FEASTS, JEWISH. enumerated, 249, 254; significant 
and symbolic, 249, 251; many lapse into desuetude, 
251; extraordinary sacrifices offered on great, 265. 
See also DAY OF ATONEMENT, FEAST OF FIRST 
FRUITS, FEAST OF PENTECOST, FEAST OF THE 
PASSOVER, FEAST OF TABERNACLES, FEAST OF 
TRUMPETS, FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD, 
FEAST OF WEEKS, YEAR OF JUBILEE. 

FRASTS, RELIGIOUS, the first known, 34; number of, 
augmented, 34. 

FEASTS OF LOVE (of the primitive Christians). See 
AGAP AS. 

FEET, the apostles’, washed by Christ, 672; significance 
of the act, 672. 4 

FELICITAS, a Christian martyr under Marcus Au- 
relius, 830. 

FELIX, governor of Judea, 560,561; events in his public 
career, 560, 561; inferences drawn therefrom, 560, 
561; Josephus’ reference to, 560; Paul arraigned 
before, 560, 759: procurator of Ceesarea, 759; his 
impenitence, 759; succeeded by Festus, 759. 

FELLOWSHIP, among the early Christians, 711, 712. 

FESTUS, PoRCIUS, succeeds Felix as procurator of 
Ceresarea, 560, 759, 760; Paul tried before, 560, 760; 
sends Paul to Rome, 760. 

FIpEN®, Roman charity to sufferers at, 813. 

FIbRY FURNACE, erected by Nebuchadnezzar, 468; 
the three Hebrew children’s deliverance from, 468; 
lessons taught by same, 468, 469. 

Fic TREE, a symbol of Buddhism, 502: parable of the, 
655; Christ curses the barren, 666; the latter a 
spiritual symbol, 666. 

FILIATION. See ADOPTION, 
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FIRE, a sacred symbol among the ancients, 177; super- 
natural, employed in Jewish worship, 237-239; Nadab 
and Abihu use “ strange,’’ 237, 238, 252; their crime 
punished, 287, 239, 240; God's presence frequently 
manifested by, 238-240; the Holy Ghost appears under 
form of tongues of, 239; Elijah’s sacrifice consumed 
by supernatural, 395. 

FIRE-WORSHIP, encouraged by Manasseh, 426. 

FIRMAMENT, THE, as conceived of in Genesis, 75; 
Greek conception of, 75. 

FIRST FRUITS, portion of, offered in sacrifice, 264. 
See also FEAST OF FIRST FRUITS. 

FIRSTBORN, ‘THE, enumeration of, 196; hallowed, 
196; rights of, how far inviolate, 263. 

FISHERMEN, apostles chosen from among, 618. 

FISHES, miraculous draught of, 619, 696. 

FLAVIA DOMITILLA, wife of Flavius Clemens and 
cousin of Domitian, 802, 803; a Christian convert, 
802: banished from Rome, 803. 

FLAVIUS CLEMENS, a cousin of Domitian, 802, 803; a 
convert to Christianity. 802: put to death, 803. 

FLETCHER OF SALTOUN, quoted, 181. 

FLOGGING. See STRIPES. 

FLOOD. Mosaic story of the, how far confirmed, 9; a 
punishment for men’s sins, 21; substantial agree- 
ments between legends of, 37; Biblical story of, 
written in Palestine, 37; Chaldean and Jewish 
accounts of, compared, 69; character and parallels 
of Mosaic narrative of, 106, 107: moral and spiritual 
significance of, 107: its duration, 106-108; its extent, 
108; diffusion of legends of the, 108; Greek, Hindoo, 
and Chaldean legends concerning, 108, 109. 

FLORENTINE REPUBLIC, its intellectual greatness 
under Lorenzo de Medici, 389. 

FLORENTINES, their profession of Christian faith, 
852; an example to modern Christians, 852. 

FLorRuUS. See GESSIUS FLORUS. 

FORTY, a symbolical number in the Scriptures, 106. 

FRANCE, numerous versions of the Bible in, 17; 
descendants of Japheth spread over, 206; Sadi 
Carnot’s death a blow to, 357; the true glory of, 
405: cause of her defeat by Germany, 472. See also 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

FRANCIS I., his age at, coronation, 371. { 

FRASER, (DR.) DONALD, his ‘‘ Lectures,”’ etc., cited, 
274; his ‘‘ Books of the Bible,”’ cited, 327, 331. 

FRATRICIDE, an outgrowth of polygamy, 150. 

FREDERICK II., denounced by Gregory IX., 773. 

FREEWILL OFFERINGS, institution of, 34. 

FRENCH, Palestine invaded by the, 267. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, purpose and results of the, 340. 

FROGS, worshiped by the Egyptians, 174; spiritual 
analogy of plague of the, 174. 

ah a SCHOLA TO CATHEDRAL” (Brown), quoted, 
804. 

FULGENTIUS OF RUSPE, a Christian Father of the 
fifth century, 588. G 


GAAL, a Canaanite of Shechem, 316: harangues the 
people against Abimelech, 316; the latter takes ven- 
geance upon, 316. 

GABRIEL, an archangel, 591: despatched to Mary, 591; 
his salutation, 591; Milton's reference to, 591. 

GAD (a prophet), his influence upon his times, 406; 
his writings not preserved, 406. 

GAD (town of), terrified Israelites flee to, 345. 

GAD, TRIBE OF, first and second censuses of, 196; 
characteristics of, 268; territory assigned to, 268, 296, 
303; eleven chiefs of, aid David, 268; its warriors 
cross the Jordan, 280; its position at Shechem, 284; 
its warriors permitted to depart. 286; its record 
more honorable than Reuben’s, 303; its relations 
with western tribes, 303; refuses to join Deborah 
and Barak, 308. 

GADARA, a city of Palestine, 783; 
Romans, 783. : 

GADARENES. See GESSARENES. 

GADATAS, one of the generals of Cyrus, 476; partici- 
pates in capture of Babylon, 476. 

GAIUS, baptized by Paul, 545. 

GALATIA, its situation, 542; Church at, sends relief 
to Jerusalem, 546; Paul’s rebuke of Church at, 546; 
visited by Paul, 546; Paul detained by illness at, 
561: founds churches there, 561; its geographical 
location, 738, 739; why interesting to Christians, 739; 
churches of, visited by Paul, 739, 752. 

GALATIANS, Paul’s rebuke of, 544. 

GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE. when, where, and why 
written, 542, 546, 548, 555. 754; internal evidence of its 
genuineness, 544; its doctrinal teaching, 546; com- 
pared with that to the Romans, 546; its authorship 
proved, 546, 548; character of, 555; an argument, 
736; to what churches written, 739. 

tALBA, his ephemeral reign, 784. 
GALBA, SULPICIUS. See SULPICIUS GALBA. 


captured by the 
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GALERIUS, son of Romula and son-in-law of Diocle- 
tian, 838; his influence over Diocletian, 838; seeks 
to stamp out Christianity, 838, 848; issues an edict 
forbidding persecution, 839; his mysterious disease, 
839; father-in-law of Maxentius. 843; forced to ac- 
cede to the usurpation of the latter, 843; his death, 
843. 

GALILEANS, grossness of their unbelief, 634; Pilate’s 
massacre of, 655. f 

GALILEE, conquered by Joshua, 268: Herod appointed 
governor of, 536; a robber stronghold, 536: density 
of its population. 600: its natural resources, 600; 
Christ's tours through, 621, 625, 639, 642; its area, 
cities and population, 639: a portion of, ceded to 
Tyre, 642; Christ sojourns in, 649; Jesus promises to 
meet the disciples in, 690: the promise fulfilled, 693; 
Christ draws followers from, 693; participates in 
the Palestinian revolt against Rome, 783; Flavius 
Josephus in command of, 783. i 

GALILEE OF THE GENTILES, name given to a portion 
of Northern Galilee, 642. 

GALILEE, SEA OF, the river Jordan connected with, 
270. See also GENNESARET, LAKE. 

GALILEO, sets forth the Copernican system, 289; effect 
of his teaching, 289. 

GALLIENUS,a Roman emperor, 817, 837: Alexandria 
visited by pestilence during reign of, 817; his liber- 
ality to the Church, 838. 

GALLIO, proconsul at Corinth, 751; a brother of Seneca, 
751: shows friendship for Paul, 751. 

GALLUS, a Roman emperor. 837; hostile to Christi- 
anity, 837. See also CESTIUS GALLUS. 

GAMALA, an outlying district of Jerusalem, 783; 
Flavius Josephus in command of, 783: its losses 
during Palestinian revolt, 783. 

GAMALIEL, a Pharisee, 514. 719; his advice to the 
Sanhedrim, 719, 720: a type of agnosticism, 720; 
Paul a student of, 726: contrasted with Paul, 726. 

GARDEN OF EDEN. See EDEN. 

GARFIELD JAMES A., mourned by the American peo- 
ple, 431. 

GATH, one of the five confederated Philistine cities, 
302, 319; the Ark removed to, 335: its presence a 
cause of disaster. 335: a fortified city, 343, 350; 
Saul pursues the Philistines to, 350; Achish, king 
of, 352. 354; David finds refuge at, 352; David makes 
od master of, 360: Uzziah breaks down walls 
of, 420. 

gel pe, Alexander drives Persians from plain 
of, 387. 

GAUL, testimony from, to the authenticity of Paul's 
epistles, 543, 544: advent of Christianity into, 801. 
GAZA, a short route to Canaan through, 177: a town 
in southern Canaan, 286: Joshua’s conquests extend 
as far as, 286; a city of the Philistines, 299: con- 
quered by Judah, 299: one of the five confederated 
cities of Philistia, 302, 319: an Egyptian garrison 
at, 319; the capital city of Philistia, 321; Samson 
carries away the gates of, 321; one of the keys to 
Arabian commerce, 343: a center of manufactures, 

344; a fortified city, 343. 

GEBA, its situation, 344: a town set apart for priests, 
345; its strategic importance, 345; a Philistine set- 
tlement at, 345; captured by Jonathan, 345; Saul 
joins Jonathan at, 345; rebuilt and fortified with 
ruins of Ramah, 388. 

—— Hiram sends stonecutters to Solomon from, 
376. 

GEBHARDT AND HARNACK, purple manuscript found 
at Rossano by, 588. 

GEDALIAH, appointed governor of Judea, 433; his wise 
policy, 438; assassinated, 433. 

GEIKIE, CUNNINGHAM, his ‘‘ Hours with the Bible” 
cited, 272, 283. 300, 308-310, 312, 313, 316, 317, 319, 335. 

GEMARA, THE, a part of the Talmud, 59; its oral and 
literal existence, 59; its testimony to the Old Tes- 
tament text, 59. 

GENEALOGIES, how employed in Genesis, 66; of the 

> sons of Adam, 100-102; from Shem to Terah, 116; of 
the descendants of Terah, 118. 

GENBALOGY, a feature of the Chronicles, 46. 

GENBSIS, BOOK OF, contrasted with the Hindoo cos- 
mogony, 6; confirmed by archeology, 7; an archaic 
monument, 9; discussion of first chapter of, 9, ef 
seqg.; attacks upon and vindication of, 9, 10; theory 
of evolution based upon, 10; contents of, 21; dif- 
ferent documents traceable in, 38: necessarily a 
compilation, 34; its antiquity, 35; its truth estab- ~ 
lished by archeological research, 36; character of 
first eleven chapters of, 69; its inculeation of 
monotheism, 738; its contradiction of modern 
errors, 73: its division of chapters unfortunate, 79; 
derivation of its name, 81; contrasted with Baby- 
lonian cosmogony, 81; absurdity of efforts to har- 
monize same with science, 82; variances in, &3; 
genealogies of. 100-102; criticisms of the, 128: its 
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story confirmed, 129; tenth chapter of, discussed, 
205, 206. 

GENNESARET, LAKE, character of its waters and 
beach, 618, 635; Christ preaches on shores of, 618, 
622; miraculous draught of fishes at, 619; Mount of 
the Beatitudes, near, 625, 626; Christ stills storm on, 
635; Jesus walks on waters of, 641; the multitude 
miraculously fed on shores of, 643; Christ's last 
interview with his disciples on shore of, 696. 692. 

GENTILES. THE, significance of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision to, 464; attitude of the Jewish Church to- 
ward admission of, 729; the Gospel first preached 
to, 730; Paul the apostle of, 728, 729, 736, 737: first 
baptized by Peter, 731; their readiness to accept 
Christianity, 739; licentiousness common among, 
743: Peter associates with, at Antioch, 743; Paul's 
attitude toward, 743, 744. : 

GEORGE III., Rehoboam compared to, 383. 

GERAR, Asa pursues the Ethiopians toward, 387. 

GERASENES, Christ visits country of the, 685; devils 
exorcised in same, 635; swine raised and fed by, 635; 
beseech Jesus to depart, 636. 

GERIZIM, MounT. See MOUNT GERIZIM. 

GERMANICUS, husband of the elder Agrippina, 774: 
his character, 774: names and character of his 
children, 774. 

GERMANS, character of their mythology, 210. 

GERMANY, numerous versions of the Bible in, 17: 
the descendants of Japheth spread over, 206, 209; 
her greatness and her danger, 472. 

GERSHOM, a son of Moses, 187; left in Midian, 187; 
rejoins his father, 187. 

GERSHOMITES, THE, in charge of the tabernacle, 196. 

GESHEM, an Arab sheik, 490; an ally of Sanballat, 490; 
joins conspiracy against Nehemiah, 491. 

GESHUR, Absalom finds refuge at. 368. 

GESSIUS FLORUS, appointed procurator of Judea by 
Nero, 782; his irritating policy, 782, 783; pillages 
Jerusalem, 783. 

GETHSEMANE, GARDEN OF, locality of, 673; Christ's 
agony in, 673, 674. 

GEZER, presented to Solomon by Pharaoh, 27; Canaan- 
ites remain in, under tribute, 298; captured by king 
of Egypt, 298: presented to Solomon's wife, 299: a 
Canaanite fortress, 526: conquered by Simon Mac- 
cabzeus, 526: Jewish colony established at, 526. 

*GHETTO.”’ THE, the Jewish quarter:of’ Rome. 535; 
derivation of the name, 535; its commencement, 


“ GIANT OF BOOKS,” name given toa Latin translation 
of the New Testament, 585; same preserved at 
Stockholm, Sweden, 585. 

GIANT’S HILL, overlooks the Bosphorus, 300; Moham- 
medans locate Joshua's tomb at, 300. 

GIBBON, EDWARD, veiled purpose in his history, 20; 
his estimate of the Book of Job, 216; animus of his 
history, 834; Lecky’s criticism of, 834. 

GIBEAH OF GOD, garrisoned by the Philistines, 341: a 
sign given to Saul at, 341; sin of, visited on tribe 
of Benjamin, 342. 

GIBEAH OF SAUL, garrisoned by the Philistines, 344; 
Jonathan in command at, 344; David plays before 
Saul at, 349. 

GIBEON, Joshua's advance on, 275: a Canaanitish city, 
285; invested by the Amoritish league, 285: relieved 
by Joshua, 285, 286: supposed miracle at. discussed, 
286. 288, ef seg.; made a sanctuary by Saul, 356: cap- 
tured by David, 356: its character as a sanctuary 
preserved, 372, 373: the festival of Solomon's acces- 
sion held at, 372: Joab slain at, 374: services at. dis- 
continued, 378: the tabernacle taken to Jerusalem 
from, 378; its location, 522. 

GIBEONITES, Saul’s failure to keep faith with, 273, 353; 
subjected to tributary service. 285: spared by 
Joshua, 285: their crafty policy, 285; Hebrews make 
treaty with the, 285: where located, 353; were Hiv- 
ites, 353; covenant with Joshua, 353. 

GIDEON, God proves message to, by fire, 239; one of 
the Judges. 304, 305, 339; his origin and ancestry, 
304, 312; duration of his rule, 305; delivers Israel 
from the Midianites, 306: the greatest of the Judges, 
8311: his brothers slain by the Midianites, 312; hews 
down idolatrous altars, 312: his character, 312; di- 
vinely summoned, 312: his reception of the call, 312; 
called Jerubbaal, 313; numerical strength of his 
army, 313; how and why reduced, 313; implores sign 
from God, 313; summons Israel, 313; the popular re- 
sponse, 313: his daring reconnoisance, 313, 314; augu- 
ries granted to, 314: his victory over the Midianites, 
314, 315; his punishment of Succoth and Penuel, 315; 
puts Zebah and Zalmunna to death, 315; greatness 
of his character, 315: refuses the crown, 315: his 
golden ephod, 315; the latter an object of idolatrous 
worship, 315; his many wives and descendants, 315; 
the father of Abimelech, 315; the highest type of 
his time. 318. 
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G1HON, Solomon anointed king at, 872; possibly the 
springhead of En-kogel, 372. 

GIHON, '’HER, a river flowing from Eden, 84; specula- 
tion concerning its identity, 85. 

GILBOA, a hilly country, 343; occupied by the Philis- 
ee eal Saul defeated and dies by his own hand 
at, 355. 

GILBOA, Mount. See MOUNT GILBOA, 

GILEAD, its location and physical features, 148; its. 
mountains the boundary between Jacoband Laban, 
148; conquered by Israel, 268, 281; Canaanites know 
history of, 293; Jephthah’s fame spreads over, 317; 
Jabesh the principal city of, 342; terrified Israelities 
flee to, 345, 355; Ishbosheth proclaimed king over, 
356. See also MOUNT GILEAD. 

GILEADITES, seek to enlarge their boundaries, 317; 
Jephthah one of the, 317. ; 

GILGAL, a type of Christian experience, 274: signifi- 
cation of the word, 280; the rite of circumcision 
enforced at, 280, 300; monument erected at, 280; 
Israel encamps at, 280; site of the first sanctuary, 
280; the tabernacle remains at, 280; a frontier for- 
tress, 281; a headquarters for Israelitish invaders, 
284, 285; Joshua returns to, 286: Joshua convenes as: 
sembly at, 296; the Ark temporarily at, 299; graven 
images set up at, 307; same consulted by Ehud, 307; 
Samuei holds court at, 3387; tribes assemble at, 337, 
343; Samuel resigns his office at, 338, 343; its location 
and associations, 343: Saul’s authority confirmed at, 
3438, 344; Saul summons the army to, 345; Saul’s dis- 
obedience at, 345; Samuel judges Saul at, 345; panic 
interrupts recruiting at, 345; Saul returns to, in 
triumph, 348. 

GIRGASHITES, their location, 270; their power over- 
thrown by Joshua, 286. 

GISCALA, a city of Palestine. 783; Jewish losses at, 
during the Palestinian rebellion, 783. See also 
JOHN OF GISCALA. 

GLADIATORIAL EXHIBITIONS, their brutal character, 
768, 769; Roman emperors gratify the people by sus- 
taining, 768: their enormous cost, 768; disapproved 
by the Church, 817. 

GNOSTICISM, an error of Cerinthus. 550; an idealistic 
philosophy, 808: its inherent tendency, 808. 

GNOSTICS, call their books “ Apocrypha,” 503; Cerin- 
thus. an apostle of their doctrine, 793. 

GOBRYAS, a general of Cyrus. 45: aids in capture of 
Babylon, 45, 474-476: made governor of Babylon, 478. 

GOLAN, a city of refuge. 262, 297. 

GOLD, found in Nubia, 162. 

GOLDEN CALF, made by Aaron, 193, 194, 384: a revival 
of Egyptian idolatry, 193; its destruction, 193, 194, 
384: lessons drawn from its worship, 194; Moses’ 
indignation at worship of, 228, 384; Joshua uncon- 
taminated by worship of the, 276: worship of, in- 
troduced by Jeroboam,. 384: same adhered to by 
Jehoram, 400; Jehu reéstablishes worship of, 402. 

GOLDEN HOUSE, a palace of Nero, 769, 778; its mag- 
nificence and voluptuousness, 769. 

GOLDEN CANDLESTICK, described, 231; its great cost, 
231: a type of Christ, 231. 

GOLDEN IMAGE, erected by Nebuchadnezzar on the 
plains of Dura, 466, 473; people commanded to wor- 
ship, 466, 468; a symbol of the king's pride, 469. 

GOLDEN MITRE, worn by the high priest, 2384, 286; 
symbolism of, 236. 

GOLDEN RULE, 'l'HE, essentially Christian, 6; laid down 
by Christ. 628; its correct interpretation, 628. 

GOLIATH, his taunts and boasts, 350: slain by David, 
350; effect of hisdeath upon the Philistine hosts, 350. 

GOMATES, identical with Pseudo-Smerdis, 486. 

GOMORRAH, a type of Canaanitish cities, 292. 

GORDIANS, Roman emperors. 837; their attitude and 
policy toward Christianity. 837. 

GORDON, (GEN.) CHARLES GEORGE, Joshua compared 
to, 275. 

GORGIAS, a Syrian general, 522; 
Maccabreus, 523. 

GOSHEN, LAND OF, assigned to Jacob and his sons, 
129, 156, 157: its character, 157; growth of Hebrew 
colony in, 157, 159. 

GOSPEL, HE, spread of its power in Egypt, 583; first 
preached to the Gentiles, 730. See also GOSPELS, 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 

GOSPELS, THE, relation of Book of Acts to, 274; anal- 
ogy between the Pentateuch and, 274: the text 
book of Christianity. 274; anonymous, 556; author- 
ship of, discussed, 556. 557: those recognized in the 
early Church identical with ours, 556, 557, 561, 562; 
their special authority. 572, 574; history of their 
division into chapters, 580, 581. See also GOSPEL; 
GOSPELS, APOCRYPHAL: SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 

GOSPELS, APOCRYPHAL, riotous mythology of, 603; 
extracts from, 604. 

GOSPELS OF THE INFANCY. See GOSPELS, APOCRY- 
PHAL. 


defeated by Judas 
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GOTHIC TEXT, New Testament translated into, 584; 
the same a fourth century manuscript, 587, 588. 

GOTHS, THE, surpass Joshua in cruelty, 292. : 

ENR late yale possible only through compromise, 

(ra 

GRACCHI, THE, their line of ancestry, 810: their moth- 
er’s training of, 810; their death, 810; their reforms 
abortive, 820. 

GRACCHUS, CAIUS, character and results of his legis- 
lation, 810. 

GRACCHUS, SEMPRONIUS, father of the Gracchi, 810; 
son-in-law and defender of Scipio Africanus, 810. 
GRACCHUS, TIBERIUS, points out danger in unequal 
distribution of wealth, 809: a Roman Tribune, 810; 
father of an Agrarian law, 810; opposition thereto, 

810; assassinated, 810. 

GRAETZ, cited, 44, 518, 517. 

GRANT, ULYSSESS., Joshua compared to,275; mourned 
by the American people, 431, 432. 

GREAT BRITAIN, its policy in Sepoy rebellion justi- 
fied, 294. 

“GREAT SYNAGOGUE,”’ THE, sacred writings collected 
by men of, 30: value of details relative to, 52; spec- 
ulation concerning, 494, 495. 

GREECE. histories of, compared. 19; contrasted with 
Palestine, 189; descendants of Japheth settle in, 
206,209; character of its mythology. 271; its religion 
derived from Canaan, 271; Palestine compared to, 
298; its history compared with that of the Jews, 
303; charmed with Sappho’s singing, 428; Christ 
familiar with language of, 501; its literature influ- 
enced by Jewish writings, 502,507; testimony from, 
to authenticity of Paul’s epistles, 548, 544; Paul’s 
sojourn in, 545; universality of its language, 582. 

GREEK CULTURE, Asia permeated by, 30; antagonistic 
te demise Church, 30, 31; its infiuence in the Hast, 

GREEK EMPIRE, symbolized in Nebuchadnezzar’s vis- 
ion, 464: cause of its decline, 472. 

GREEK LANGUAGE, influence of, 31; its spread propa- 
gates Judaism, 48; portions of the Old Testament 
Canon written in, 495; early Roman Christians 
familiar with, 585. 

GREEK PHILOSOPHERS, their criticism of the divine 
economy, 507; present at the Ptolemean court, 507: 
oh ioe 507; their influence upon Hebrew faith, 

hig . 

GREEKS, THE, their traditions similar to those of the 
Hebrews, 7; their legends of the deluge, 108; na- 
tional characteristics of, 189; contrasted with the 
Hebrews. 189,518; their civilization overthrown by 
Canaanitish religion, 207.210; a branch of the Aryan 
race, 210; character of their religion, 210; their cult 
corrupted by the Egyptians and Phoenicians, 210: 
their architecture contrasted with Egyptian, 211; 
Canaan invaded by, 267: their knowledge of letters 
derived from the Phoenicians, 271; acquire learning 
from the Phoenicians, 271; their armies contrasted 
with Joshua's, 292; Asia conquered by, 513; their 
civilization permeates Asia and Africa, 513; influence 
of their philosophy upon the Christian Church, 513: 
upon the Jews, 513; investigate Jewish faith and 
philosophy, 527. 

GREEN, JOHN RICHARD, his “ History of the English 
People ”’ cited, 357. 

GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS, a Christian writer of the 
fourth century, 588. 

GREGORY IX., his denunciation of Frederick II., 773. 

GREY, (LADY) JANE, a linguistic genius, 428. 

GROTE’'S ** HISTORY OF GREECE,”’ criticised, 19. 

GUERIN, VICTOR, the discoverer of Joshua’s tomb, 300. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, Joshua compared to, 275. 

GYNDES, the river, crossed by Cyrus, 474. 


Jel 


HABAKKUK, his individuality of style, 407; character 
of his prophecy, 409, 450, 496; his sublime faith, 409; 
a prophet of the Exile, 448, 450. 

HABOR, Jewish captives colonized at, 416. 

HADRIAN, Jerusalem finally demolished by, 785; founds 
/Elia Capitolina, 785; erects temples to an unknown 
god, 803; the same intended for Christian service, 
803: why his project was abandoned, 808; his resecript 
in favor of the Christians. 806, 807, 829; remits ar- 
rears of tribute, 812; his liberality to the poor, 813; 
adopts severe measures toward the Christians, 834. 

arog pclae Constantine defeats Licinius on plains 
of, 849. 

HAGAR, Sarah obtains, in Egypt, 125; the handmaid of 
Sarah, 125; given by Sarah to Abraham to wife, 125, 
132; the mother of Ishmael. 125, 132; lessons drawn 
from her life, 182; Sarah's hatred of, 132, 134; sent 
away by Abraham, 1385; comforted by God, 212. 

HAGGADAH, defined, 20; date of its development, 20, 
33; its purpose and defects, 20; development of, un- 
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der Jewish influence, 20; the didactic teaching of 
Josephus, 32; introduced by the Hagiographa, 33; 
its place in the Canon, 33; found in Daniel, 45: the 
key-note of later Jewish literature, 45; found in the 
Apocrypha, 46. 

HAGGADIST, THE, usage of, 44. : 

HAGGAL, time of his life, 46; a post-exilic prophet, 448; 
his zeal for rebuilding the Temple, 484, 497; his influ- 
ence upon its completion, 486. 

HAGGITH, a dancer, 367; mother of Amnon, 367. 

HAGIOGRAPHA, THE, why known as the Psalms, 3; 
pooks included in, 32; its value as contrasted with 
the Pentateuch, 32; considered as a standard of 
faith, 33; Proverbs, the second book of, 43; different 
arrangements of books composing, 43; Ruth and 
Lamentations a part 0f, 44; character of latter books 
of, 45; books of, contrasted, 46; facts shown by, 46. 

HALAH, Israelitish captives settle at, 416. 

HALES, cited, 479. . 

HALL, (DR.) ISAAC H., a thorough Syrian scholar, 584. 

HALOTUS, taster to Claudius. 776; aids Agrippina in 
poisoning the latter, 776. 

HALYS, THE, crossed by Croesus, 474. | a 

HAM, a son of Noah, 102, 110, 205; possible meaning of» 
the word, 103, 113. 211; the father of Canaan, 110, 269; 
his descendants extirpated and enslaved, 112; 
nations descended from, 206, 269. : 

HAM, DESCENDANTS OF, territory occupied by, 113, 211: 
a main branch of the human family, 205; nations 
comprised among, 206; their civilization, 206, 211; 
their characteristics, 206, 211; seat of their religious 
development, 205; their religion degrading, 207. 209- 
211, 218; lose revelation of God, 209: other races 
corrupted by, 209, 210; their religious cult material- 
istic, 211; mingle with the Shemites, 213: their spir- 
itual rebellion at Babel, 213; mingle their children’s 
blood with sacrifice, 214. See also BABYLONIANS, 
CANAANITES, EGYPTIANS, PHNICIANS. 

HAMATH, BATTLE OF, Solomon victorious in the, 374. 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, Webster's tribute to, 186. 

HAMITES. See HAM, DESCENDANTS OF. 

HANAN (the younger), a rebel Jewish leader. 783; a high 
priest. 788: son of Annas, 788; his end, 788; a perse- 
ecutor of the Church, 788. 

HANANT, advises Nehemiah as to Jerusalem, 489. 

HANANIAH. See SHADRACH. 

‘“* HANDBOOK ” (Conder), cited, 358. 372, 376, 378. 

HANNAH, meaning of the name, 333: wife of Elkanah 
and mother of Samuel, 333; her vow and her thanks- 
giving, 334; devotes her son to the sanctuary, 334. 

HANUN, a king of the Ammonites, 365: insults David's 
ambassadors, 365; summarily punished, 365. 

HARAN, seat of worship of the Moon-god, 22; the home 
of Terah and Abraham, 119 121:, meaning of the 
word, 119; its location, 119; identical with the an- 
cient Carrhe, i119: an important commercial center. 
119; occupied by a Macedonian colony, 119: charac- 
ter and boundary of plain of. 121; love of the Bed- 
ouins for same, 121; the well of, still in use, 121; 
Abraham called from, 123, 125; its distance from 
Damascus, 125; its distance from Beersheba, 140; 
Jacob's residence at, 146. 

HARETH, David seeks thicket of, 352. 

HARIM, a family devoted to priesthood, 493. 

HARNACK, ADOLF, exposes the failure of the Tiibin- 
gen School, 724. 

beet his *‘ Bible and Modern Discoveries,” cited, 
o71d0~7 

HATTIN, the Kurds massacred at, 311. 

HAVELOCK, (GEN.) HENRY, Joshua compared to, 275. 

HAVERNICK, his opinion concerning authorship of 
Joshua, 273. 

HAVILAGH, his ancestry, 85; meaning and derivation of 

the name, 85. 

HAVILAH, LAND OF, its location uncertain, 85; its 
products enumerated, 85. 

HAVOTH-JAIR. meaning of the word, 317; 
allotted to Jair’s sons, 317. 

HAYAGRIVA, & Hindoo demon, 108; legend concerning, 
108, 109; his sin, 108. 

HAZAEL, one of Benhadad's generals, 401: Elisha’s 
prophecy concerning, 401; assassinates Benhadad, 
401; invades Israel, 401, 402: devastation wrought by 
oa invades Judah, 418; exacts tribute from Jehoash, 


villages 


HAZEROTH, Israelites encamp at, 197; God's appear- 
ance at tabernacle of, 404, 

HAzorR, headquarters of confederacy in northern 
Canaan, 286: conquered by Joshua, 286; fate of its 
cities and people, 284. 

HEAVE OFFERING, of what made, 264. 

HEBER (Bishop), quoted, 2. 

HEBER THE KENITE. See JAEL. 

HEBREW, the word derived from Eber, 128: meaning 
of the Spar 269; applied to Abraham by Canaan- 
ites, 269. 
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HEBREW LANGUAGE, one of the languages of the Old 
‘estament, 56; a branch of the Semitic tongue, 56; 
its close resemblance to Phoenician and Canaanitish 
tongues, 56; not the primitive language, 56; its char- 
acter and strength, 56; modifications of the alphabet 
of, 56, 58; origin of its alphabet, 56. 

HEBREW LITERATURE, sources of knowledge concern- 
ing, 33; a large portion of it lost. 51. 

HEBREWS, their conception of immortality, 6, 701: first 
and second censuses of, 18, 196; their racial position, 
21,70; effect of Oriental and Greek civilizations on, 
21, 24, 26, 175, 508, 512, 513, 518; a peculiar people, 22, 
26, 30, 124, 139, 148, 170, 189, 250, 269, 445, 450, 501; art of 
writing known to, 26; Egyptian oppression of, 24, 
159, 161, 173; ready for revolt, 171, 172; their exodus, 
24, 26, 176. 178: their early battles in, and conquest of, 
Canaan, 27, 186, 187, 198, 200, 202, 228; their literary 
activity, 26, 44, 51, 70, 71, 459, 527: lapse into idolatry, 
27, 193, 210, 311, 317; prone to jealousy and internal 
dissensions, 27, 302, 305, 308, 318, 369, 508, 523, 524, 531, 
539; influence of the Scriptures upon, 48; a large 
portion of their literature lost, 51; reason therefor, HENGSTENBERG, a Christian commentator, 288: his ex- 
51; extracts from same found in the Old Testament, planation of supposed miracle at Gibeon, 288; cited, 
51; their chronology, 70; God's promise to, 161; God's 479. 
love for, 171; their sacrifices offensive to Egyptian HENRY VIII. (of England), his age at coronation, 371. 
piety, 175: character of their faith and spirituality, HERACLEON, an early Christian writer, 808; his theol- 
184, 272, 294, 295, 303, 304, 440, 445, 446, 449, 450, 496, 498, ogy, 808. 

518, 519; compared with the Greeks, 189, 518: God's HERCULANEUM, Titus’ liberality toward sufferers at, 
anger against, 198; his chastisement of, 198, 272. 300, $13. 

445, 496; ravaged by pestilence, 199, 202; their second HERCULES, identical with Canaanite deity, 271; Samson 
approach to Canaan, 199, 200, 202: the plague of the compared to, 320, 321. See also TARSUS HERCULES. 
serpents among, 200: corrupted by the Canaanites, HERDER, cited, 163. 

207, 210, 286, 292, 298, 294, 295, 300, 303: desire a king, HEREDITY, its full effects unknown, 277. 

208, 336, 337, 339, 340; carry monotheism into Egypt, HERESIES, character of early, 793. 

227: corrupted by the Egyptians, 227; duration of ‘‘ HERESIES ”’ (Ireneeus), 561, 564, 567. 

their wanderings, 230; their government theocratic, HERMON. See MouNT HERMON. 

260; their passage of the Jordan, 278, 280; commanded HEROD ANTIPAS (grandfather of Herod the Great), 
to exterminate the Canaanites, 291: influence of made governor of Edom, 535; his influence with 
their religion upon the world, 293; their mistaken Pompey, 535. 

policy toward the Canaanites, 294; influence of their HEROD ANTIPAS (the Tetrarch), son-in-law of Aretas, 
wanderings upon, 295: character of their occupation 540; engages in war with Aretas. 540; hostile to 
of Palestine, 298, 339; their military inferiority, 299, Christ. 656: employs Pharisees as emissaries, 656; 
344; oppressed and harassed by the Philistines, 336, Christ's message to, 656. 

339, 340, 343, 344, 355; by the Ammonites, 340: their HEROD ANTIPATER, character of his authority, 501; 
polity after entering Canaan, 339; powerful under son of Herod the Great, 537; conspires with Salome 
David, 360; their glory under Solomon, 374: their for his brothers’ death, 537; the father of Agrippa 
influence on civilization, 381; carried into captivity, and Herodias, 537. 

438, 440, 442-444; their condition in Babylonia, 446-450, HEROD AGRIPPA I., a grandson of Herod the Great, 
458, 459; influence of prophecy upon, 448, 450, 482; 732; a political adventurer, 732; appointed to the 
effects of the Exile upon, 458, 459, 497-499, 512; their suzerainty by Caligula, 732; ingratiates himself with 
national identity preserved, 478, 479; a channel for Claudius, 733; puts James to death, 733, 792: his 
divine revelation. 479: their return from Babylon, awful end described in the Book of Acts, 760. 

483 484, 487; when first called Jews, 483: forbidden HEROD AGRIPPA II., son of Herod Agrippa I., 760: his 
to intermarry with idolaters, 489, 492: pay tribute to incestuous marriage with Berenice, 760; hears Paul 
Persia, 493: their dispersion, 496: Persian tyranny plead before Festus. 760. 

over, 497: their rejection of Christ, 498, 614. 618, 620, HEROD ARCHELAUS. See ARCHELAUS. 

623, 624, 631, 649, 650, 653, 654, 707; forbidden to marry HEROD THE GREAT, compared to Doeg the Idumean, 


HEDEN, a Persian garden analogous to Eden, 86. 

HEGEL, quoted, 169, 

HEINE, HEINRICH, his testimony to the Bible, 68. 

HEIRSHIP. See INHERITANCE, SUCCESSION. 

HELAM, David's victory at, 365; its spoils used in Solo- 
mon's Temple, 365. 

HELENA, wife of Constantius and mother of Constan- 
tine, 846; canonized, 846; her humble birth, 846: a 
Christian convert, 846; divorced, 846; her probable 
influence over Constantine, 847. 

HELIOGABALUS. See ELAGABALUS. 

HELIOPOLIS, founded, 168; Moses educated at, 166: 
sacred to the sun, 175; compared to Athens, 174. See 
also BALBEC. 

HELLENISTS, the name applied to Grecian (Christian) 
Jews, 721; complain of neglect, 721; their wrongs 
adjusted, 721. 

HELLENIZERS, a political party in Judea, 519. 

HELLESPONT, THE, crossed by Alexander, 513. 

HELIOs§, nature of Greek worship of, 211. 

HEMAN, his sacred music revived, 428. 





foreigners, 499: their position in the divine economy 
of nations, 501; Alexander’s policy toward, 513; 
schools of religious thought among, 513, 515: their 
sufferings under Antiochus Epiphanes, 519, 520, 538; 
a captive colony at Rome, 535; delivered from Syria 
by the Maccabees, 538, 539; causes of their ultimate 
downfall, 539: discontented, emigrate from Pales- 
tine, 540; Dives, a type of, 658: Roman proscription 
of, 735, 741, 753, 762; failure of Claudius’ edict against, 
762; Christianity first preached to, 763; causes of 
their rebellion against Rome. 781-783; their final 
revolt and its issue, 782, et seq.; debt of humanity to, 
790. See also CANAAN, CANAANITES, EXILE, IDOL- 
ATRY, ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF; JUDAH, KINGDOM OF; 
JEWISH EMPIRE; JUDAH, EMPIRE OF MIXED MAR- 
RIAGES, TEN TRIBES. 


HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO THE, value of study of, 241, 250, 


251, 254; significance of its opening sentences, 460; 
its allusions to the Apocrypha, 504: its authorship 
discussed. 504, 542, 565, 566; its character and value, 
565, 566,570; opinions of the Fathers concerning, 565; 
its purpose, 565, 763; its date, 566, 570; written in 
Greek, 566; anonymous, 570, 707: a part of the Canon, 
570; used by Clement of Rome, 587; its manuscript 
preserved, 707; marks a transitionin Church history, 
763 





353; a contemporary of Pompey, 535: mentioned by 
Matthew, 585, 587; his ancestry, 535: his grandfather 
made governor of Idumea by John Hyrcanus, 535; 
governor of Galilee, 535; his characteristics, 536; 
his trial before the Sanhedrim, 5386; commended by 
Sextus Ceesar, 536; a friend of Hyrcanus, 536; op- 
posed by Jewish sects, 536; his flight, 536: his 
appeal to Rome, 536; proclaimed ‘‘King of the 
Jews,’’536; storms Jerusalem, 536; recalls Hyrcanus, 
536; employs corrupt measures, 537: his marriage, 
537: executes his wife, 537; his murders, 537; Au- 
gustus’ opinion of, 5387; seeks marriage for his sons, 
537; his character reviewed, 5387, 588; duration and 
period of his reign, 587; compared to Napoleon, 537; 
his greatness attested by Palestinian ruins, 588; his 
place in modern secular literature, 538; rebuilds 
and adorns the Temple, 538, 589; the last distine- 
tively Jewish monarch, 538; wealth accumulated by, 
540: king of Galilee, 596; an Idumean, 596; jealous 
of his power, 596; perturbed by the Magi'’s visit, 
596; his inquiries as to Christ's birth, 596; his du- 
plicity, 596; his rage and cruelty, 597; called ‘the 
Great,’’ 597; instigates the massacre of the children 
at Bethlehem, 597; his miserable death, 597: mag- 
nificence of his Temple, 614; Pilate sends Jesus to, 
676; City of Samaria rebuilt by, 723; owns copper 


mines in Cyprus, 737. 
esi THE IRENARCH, his treatment of Polycarp, 
29, 830. 

HERODIAN FAMILY, THE, of Edomite stock, 142. 

HERODIANS, a Jewish sect, 668; their identity prob- 
lematical, 668; combine with the Pharisees to 
entrap Jesus, 168; their question, 668, 669. 

H®PRODIAS, her parentage, 5387; Asmonean dynasty ends 
with, 537, 

HeERoOpOTUS, describes fertility of the soil, 122; cited, 
161, 478,479; Memphis visited by, 163; relates legend 
of Sennacherib’s invasion of Egypt, 424; his refer- 
ence to Babylonian history examined, 458; facts 


‘ e 

HEBRON, Sarah dies at, 138: Jacob removes to, 154; 
the patriarchs and their wives buried at, 158: spies 
pass through, 197; a city of refuge, 262, 297; its king 
an ally of the Amorites, 285; the same captured and 
hung, 286; captured by, and assigned to, Caleb, 297, 
299; famous for its grape culture, 299; site of the 
Cave of Machpelah. 299; the capital of the southern 
tribes, 299; its political and social prominence, 356; 
David repairs to, 356: duration of David's reign at, 
357, 358; David anointed king of Israel at, 357; seat 
of government removed from, 358; its commanding 
position, 358; its sacred memories, 358, 361; Absalom 
raises his standard at, 368. 
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shown by, regarding Cyrus, 473, 474; describes the 
fall of Babylon, 474, 475; his story compared with 
that of the tablets, 474; corroborates Daniel, 474; 
fixes date of Xerxes’ death, 503. ; 

‘* HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP ”’ (Carlyle), cited, 371. 

HESBON, Israelites occupy heights of, 202; Sihon 
establishes himself at, 268. : 

HESPERIDES, GARDEN OF THE, analogous to Eden, 86. 

HETH, the Hittites descendants of, 270. 

HEXATEUCH, THE, criticised, 35: age of, 35; not recog- 
nized by the Samaritans, 37; not the work of a 
single author, 37; its component parts, 66; its char- 
acteristics, 66; its authorship, 66. : 

HEZEKIAH, repels the Assyrian invasion, 28; scribes 
employed during reign of, 89; Isaiah his contempor- 
ary and counselor, 41, 42: Book of Ruth attributed 
to, 324; compiles the proverbs of Solomon, 375; son 
and successor of Ahaz, 421; his crusade against idol- 
atry, 421; restores the temple worship, 422: his 
reforms opposed, 422; seeks to reéstablish Judaic 
independence, 422; Sennacherib’s demands upon, 
422; his appeal to God, 432; Isaiah's prophetic prom- 
ise to. 422; pays treasure to Sennacherib, 424; in- 
crease of his renown, 424; his prosperity and sick- 
ness, 425; his recovery, 425: his reliance upon 
Isaiah, 425; seeks alliance with Babylon, 425; pro- 
phetically warned, 425: Sennacherib’s account of 
his conquest, 444; mentioned, 461. 

“HIAWATHA ”’ (Longfellow), quoted, 749 

‘“ HIBBERT, LECTURES ”’ (Sayce), cited, 436. 

HIDDEKEL, THE, a river flowing from Eden, 84; iden- 
tical with the Tigris, 85. 

HIERAPOLIS. opinion of priests of, as to passage of 
the Red Sea, 181; Papias the bishop of, 808. 

HIERAX, a Phrygian Christian, 836; arraigned with 
Justin Martyr, 836. 

HIBROCLES, a governor of Bithynia and an intolerant 
philosopher, 838; incites Galerius against the Chris- 
tians. 838. 

HIEROGLYPHICS, the Mosaic record proved by, 8. 

HIERONYMUS. See JEROME. 

HIEROSOLYMA, another name for Jerusalem, 501. 

HIGHER CRITICISM, why imperfect, 20; tendency of, 
32, et seq.; irrational, 38, 34, 43, 46: its assumptions 
considered, 495. See also CRITICISM, EVANGEL- 
ICAL. 

‘““ HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE MONUMENTS” (Sayce), 
cited, 114, 115, 118. 

HIGHLANDERS, take refuge in the mountains, 298; 
their chiefs compared to Hebrew Judges, 304. 

“HIGH PLACES,” THE, succeeded by the Temple, 29. 

HIGH PRIEST, alone allowed to enter the Holy of 
Holies, 231, 234, 252; office of, hereditary, 238, 503; 
Aaron the first, 233: vestments of, 233, 234; a repre- 
sentative of Christ, 234: method of his consecration, 
236, 237: provisions concerning his entrance into the 
Holy of Holies, 252; character of his office and in- 
fluence, 493; the monarchy succeeded by rule of the, 
500: sale of office of, 511, 518; office of, remains un- 
filled, 525; Jonathan Maccabseus succeeds to same, 
725. See also PRIESTHOOD: PRIESTS, JEWISH. 

HILARINUS, a boyish martyr under Diocletian, 839. 

HILARY, a Christian writer of the fourth century, 588. 

HILKIAH, a high priest, 427; discovers a copy of the 
Pentateuch, 427: sends same to Josiah, 427; ar- 
ranges for its interpretation, 427. 

HILLEL, his controversy regarding Ecclesiastes, 32; 
founder of a Rabbinical school, 72: his teaching con- 
cerning creation, 72; a Pharisee, 514; one of the 
wise men of Jerusalem, 540. 

HiInpdoO COSMOGONY, explained and criticised, 6; the 
oldest, 81. 

HINDOOS, their veneration for the Rig-Veda, 40; their 
tradition concerning the deluge, 109 See also HIN- 
DUISM, INDIA, INDO HINDUs. 

HINDUISM, shows a trace of primitive revelation, 210. 
See also BODHI, BUDDHA, BUDDHISM. 

HINNOM, VALLEY OF, Manasseh rekindles the Moloch 
fires in, 426. 

HIPPOLYTUS, a writer of the second and third centu- 
ries, 587; genuineness of his quotations doubtful, 587; 
a voluminous writer, 806; protests against ecclesias- 
pcisus, 806; sentenced to the Sardinian mines, 806, 
837. 

HIRAM, king of Tyre, 874, 375; an ally of Solomon, 874, 
375; sends workmen to aid in building the Temple, 
376; sends stonecutters to Solomon, 376; his com- 
merce with Jerusalem, 376. 

“HISTOIRE ANCIENNE DES PEUPLES DE L’ORIENT” 
(Maspero), cited, 436. 

HISTORIANS, comparison between writings of, 15, 16, 
19: requisites and defects of, 19, 20: difficulties en- 
countered by, 20, 89; what is expected of, 20; mis- 
takes of, 435. 

HISTORICAL CRITICISM, object of, 19. 

“ HISTORICAL EVIDENCES *’ (Rawlinson), cited, 824, 825. 
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HISTORY, definition of, 19, 435; its proper aim, 19; its 
scope and defects, 19, 20; defects of “impartial,” 
19; value of, to the Jews, 20; possibility of error 
in, 19; a test of, 20; archeological verification of, 
20; similarity in features of, 26; value of contem- 
poraneous, 26, 35, 40, 41; use of, in ancient prophecy, 
53; interest attaching to study of ancient, 381: God 
and man factors in, 485; true purpose of, 481; the 
true scope of, 803. See also PHILOSOPHY OF HIs- 
TORY. 

“HISTORY OF ENGLAND” (Macaulay), cited, 346. 

“HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS” (Lecky), quoted, 
812, 813, 832, 834. 

“HISTORY OF ISRAEL” (Wellhausen), cited. 341, 343, 
344, 357, 358, 371, 374. 

“HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ”’ (Green), cited. 
357. 

“HISTORY OF ROME” (Arnold), cited, 513. 

‘““HISTORY OF THE JEWS” (Milman), cited, 284. 

HITTITES, conquest of Syria by, 27: wars between 
Egyptians and, 27: their territory overrun, 38: 
descend upon Egypt, 129: Hyksos dynasty belongs 
to the, 159; their commerce with Egypt, 162; formed 
an extradition treaty with Egypt, 266: ‘‘ children of 
Heth,”’ 270; their location, 270: a leading Canaanite 
tribe, 271; Solomon takes concubines from, 379. 

HIVITES, THE, conquered by Joshua, 270, 286; Shec- 
hem a city of, 299. 

HOBAB, a friend of Moses, 196, 

HOLY GHOST. See HOLY SPIRIT. 

HOLINESS, Jewish laws relating to, 266. 

HOLY LAND, result of explorations in the, 9; a name 
given to Canaan, 269. See also CANAAN, PALES- 
TINE. 

HOLY OF HOLLIES, God's presence in, 230, 231: de- 
scribed, 231; its contents and their symbolism, 
231; high priest alone allowed to enter, 231, 233, 252; 
penalty for entering profanely, 233: provisions 
concerning high priest’s entrance into, 252: built 
on site of Araunah’s threshing floor, 370. 

HOLY PLACE, THE, a part of the tabernacle, 230; 
description of, 230, 231; its furnishings, 231. 

HOLY SPIRIT, his influence over man at birth, 65: 
character of his inspiration, 574; his part in the 
conception of Christ, 592; Elizabeth filled with 
the, 593; Simeon and Anna inspired by, 598, 600; 
his descent upon Christ at baptism, 606; leads 
Jesus to be tempted, 607-609; promised by Christ 
to the apostles, 696: relation of his advent to 
Christianity, 708, 807; his descent at Pentecost, 708, 
709; continuity of his presence with the Church, 
709, 710, 807; his presence in the individual heart, 
710; outpouring of a fulfillment of prophecy, 711; 
water a symbol of, 711; outpoured at Cewsarea, 731. 

HoMER, his influence on Grecian civilization, 405. 
See also ‘‘ ILIAD.” 

HOMICIDE, provisions of Mosaic concerning varieties 
of, 265. See also MURDER. 

HOMILETICS, history developed into, 20. 

HOMMEL, researches by, mentioned, 26. 

aa piste DOGMA, defined by the council of Nice. 
Cc De 

HOPHNI, a son of Eli, 333, 350; his abominable wicked- 
ness, 333: his death foretold, 333, 334; meaning of 
the name, 334; his death, 334: Goliath claims to 
have slain, 350. 

HORACE, his conception of the soul, 78: Rome delights 
in songs of, 382: his reference to the Passover, 535: 
character of his lyrics, 769: panegyrizes Augustus, 
770; his reference to the Catacombs. 822. 

HOREB, ancient, Mount Sinai a peak near, 188: Moses 
watches battle with the Amalekites from, 347. 

HOREB, Mount. See MOUNT HOREB. 

HORITES, THE, cave-dwellers, 523; routed by Judas 
Maccabeeus, 523. 

HORMAH, the name given to site of Zephath. 299: mean- 
ing of the word, 299: Israel defeated at, 311, 347. 

HORNER, (Rev.) GEORGE, M. A., an English divine, 
583; a translator of the Coptic gospels, 583. 

gi instructs Roman orators in eloquence, 

HosBA, writings of, revised, 40: date of his ministry 
fixed, 40; his individuality of style, 408: contempo- 
rary with Joeland Amos, 408: nativity and residence 
of, 408; character of his prophecies, 408: his sublime 
imagery, 408; contemporary with Jeroboam II., 414: 
a preéxilic prophet, 447. 

HOSsHEA, the original name of Joshua, 275: assassinates 
and succeeds Pekah, 414, 415: the last king of Israel, 
415: solicits aid of Egypt against Assyria, 415; put 
to death by Sargon, 415. 416. 

Hosius, an ecclesiastical adviser of Constantine, 846. 

ae ie HARRIET, the world beautified by her art, 

“HOURS WITH THE BIBLE” (Geikie), cited, 272, 283. 
301, 308-310, 312, 816, 317, 319, 334, 335. 
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“How TO READ THE PROPHETS” (Blake), 436. 

HOWARD, (GEN.) O. O., Joshua compared to, 275, 

HUGO OF "SAINT CARO, ‘his efforts to improve the Latin 
Biblical text, 585. 

HULDAH, a prophetess, 427; interprets the Book of the 
Law, 427, 428. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE, ‘origin of, 136. 

HUMANITY, the need of modern times, 819. 

HUNS. THR, surpass Joshua in cruelty, 292. 

Hor, holds up the hands of Moses, 187; at the head of 
senate of seventy, 196, 197. 

HOUR, anothername for Ur, which see, 

HUSBAND, rights of a, under Jewish law, 263. 

HUSHAI, a counselor of David, 368; directed to attend 
the court of Absalom, 368. 

HUXLEY, (PROF.) THOMAS HENRY, his tribute to the 
Bible. 68. 

Hyksos KINGS, date of their rule uncertain, 129; 
Abraham visits Egypt during reign of the, 129; ‘show 
kindness to Joseph, 129, 152 (159; their early and later 
culture, 129; resemble the Hebrews, 152; a usurp- 
ing dynasty, 157; belonged to the shepherd race, 157; 
overthrown, 159; of Hittite origin, 159. 

HYMNS, BABYLONIAN, 23. 

HYPATIA, president of the Platonic Academy in Alex- 
andria, 428. 

HyYPocrisy, the Pharisees guilty of, 654. 

HYRCANUS, JOHN. See JOHN HYRCANUS. 

HyRcanus, II., son of Alexander Jannzus, 532; his 
feud with his brother, 582, 534, 585; results of same, 
535; supported by the Pharisees, 582; appointed 
ethnarch by Pompey, 532; asks Pompey’s arbitra- 
tion, 532, 534; surrenders part of Jerusalem, 534: 
advises ‘Herod the Great, 536; recalled and hon- 
ored by Herod, 536; incapacitated for high priest- 
hood, 5387; put to death by Herod, 537. 

HYSTASPES, his demand of the Scythians, 419; the lat- 
ter’s response to, 419. See also DARIUS HYSTASPES. 


Te 
ae) * aname under which God revealed himself, 


IBERIA, invaded by Nebuchadnezzar, 471, 

IBZAN, one of the Judges, 305; performs no military 
service, 305; duration of his rule, 305, 318; his ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, 305; a comparatively unimpor- 
tant ruler, 305. 

ICARIAN SEA, Patmos an island in the, 794; a part of 
the gean, 794. 

ICHABOD, meaning of the word, 334; 
Phinehas’ son, 334. 

ICONIUM, Pauland Barnabas persecuted by Jews of, 
740; Timothy esteemed at, 745. 

Ippo, an early Jewish seer, 51; 
tioned in the Old Testament, 51. 

IDOLATRY, how punishable under Mosaic code, 265; 
Hebrews fall into, 193, 303, 306, 307, 311, 317; estab- 
lished in Dan, 322; practised by Solomon, 379; de- 
basing influence of, 382, 386, 392, 400, 411, 417-419, 421: 
Jeroboam leads Israel into, 383, 384; its prevalence 
in Judah, 385, 387. 393, 394; extirpated by Asa, 887, 
388;encouraged by Omri, 3938; by Ahab, 393; Elijah 
exposes pretensions of, 395; encouraged in Israel 
by Jehoram, 400: kingdom of Israel founded on, 415; 
Jehoiada’s war upon, 418; revived by Jehoash, 418; 
Amaziah falls into, 418; embraced by Ahaz, 421; 
Hezekiah's crusade against, 422; reéstablished by 
Manasseh, 425; encouraged by Amon, 426; sup- 
pressed by Josiah, 427. 

IDUMEA, humbled by Saul, 347: Antipater a son of a 
governor of, 4532; the Roman name for Edom, 535, 
596; Herod a native of, 556; the sick from, seek 
Jesus, 625. 

IDUMEANS, when and why secretly introduced into 
Jerusalem, 784; their brutality, 784. 

IGNATIUS, a Christian Father of the second century, 
587; his definition of the Church, 800; his epistle 
to the church at Smyrna, 800; his desire for mar- 
tyrdom, 803; favors manumission rather than ran- 
som of slaves, 817; his martyrdom, 833, 

“TLIAD,’’ THE, compared to the song of Moses, 181, 182; 
called ‘‘The Grecian Bible,’’ 182; cited, 288. 

“TLLUSTRIOUS MEN” (Jerome), cited, 566, 569. 

ILLYRICUM, visited by Paul, 754. 

IMAGES, introduced into Hebrew worship, 303, 807; 
ghelr use forbidden by the Persians and Hebrews, 
513 


the name of 


his writings men- 


IMMER, a family connected with the priesthood, 493. 

IMMORTALITY, DOCTRINE OF, believed by Egyptians 
and Hebrews. 6; Christ's resurrection teaches doc- 
trine of, 701; belief of the ancients concerning, 701. 

IMPRISONMENT, indifference of early Christians to, 733. 

INACCURACIES, in the Bible, 12, 13. 

INCARNATION, THE, the highest form of reality, 177 
foreshadowed. 212, 229; significance of, 229; dacteing 
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of Docetism concerning, 793. See ANGELS, BETH- 
LEHEM, HEROD, JOSEPH, MAGI, MARY, NATIVITY. 

INCENSE, burned before the brazen serpent, 35; a type 
of prayer, 282; used in the tabernacle service, 231. 

INCEST, of Amnon, 368. 

INCESTUOUS MARRIAGES, how punishable under the 
Mosaic code, 377 

INDIA, Greek Caltone reaches, 380; gems carried to Jop- 
pa from, 381; Buddha's work in, 502, 

INDIAN OGBAN, traversed by Phoenician commerce, 304, 

INDIANS, NORTH AMERICAN. See SACHEMS, NORTH 
AMERICAN INDIANS. 

INDO-GERMANIC RACE, descended trom Japheth, 206, 
208; its divine mission, 206. 

INDO-HINDUS, the main stock of the race, 206: em- 
braced within God's covenant, 206; worship the 
conceptive principle, 207. 

INDUS, THB, Greek civilization extends to, 513. 

INFANTICIDE, why common among the Romans, 813. 

INGELOW, JEAN, her poetic genius, 428. 

INHERITANCE, provisions of Jewish law regarding, 264. 

INNOCENT un his denunciation of the Saracens, 773. 

INNOCENTS, ibe 63) HOuy, Herod's massacre of, 597, 

INQUISITION, THE. See SPANISH INQUISITION, 

INSECTS, venerated by the Egyptians, 174; spiritual 
significance of plague of, 174. 

INSPIRATION, relatively considered, 32; true character 
of, 38, 89; variant views concerning nature of Old 
Testament, 49-51; oral tradition received as, 52: 
of Ezra and Moses compared, 53; vagueness of the 
term, 67. 

“INSTANS TYRANNUS ” (Browning), quoted, 733. 

INTEMPERANCH, the curse of the world, 110, 111; 
quent in Palestine, 111. 

INTOLERANCE, pagan, 770: atheistic and prelatic com- 
pared, 830, 831; of the populace, 831; reason for gov- 
ernmental, 831. 

“INTRODUCTION TO EZRA AND NEHEMIAH ” 
cited, 436. 

“INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF DANIEL” (Cas- 
pari), cited, 436. 

“INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT” (Driver), cited, 436, 

‘““IMPREGNABLE ROCK,’ THE, etc. (Gladstone), cited, 
10. 

IRELAND, advent of Christianity into, 801. 

IREN2US, bishop of Lyons, 542: his training and writ- 
ings, 542; cites Paul's epistles, 542; accepts Paul's 
epistles as genuine, 548, 549, 552; his belief con- 
cerning authorship of Synoptic Gospels, 557: his 
“ Heresies’ cited, 556, 557. 567; his reference to 
Mark, 558; ascribes authorship of Gospel and Acts 
to Luke, 559; recognizes authorship of John, 561, 
564; draws analogies between nature and the Gos- 
pels, 561; ascribes the Apocalypse to John, 563; his 
testimony to founding of church at Ephesus, 564; 
quotes Epistle to the Hebrews, 565; his reference 
to Polyearp, 567; quotes First Epistle of Peter, 567; 
comparative value of Greek and Latin translations 
of his works, 586; a Christian Father of the second 
century, 587; his definition of the Church, 710; his 
testimony to its universality, 801; the primal enun- 
ciation of a dogmatic creed made by, 808. 

ISAAC, sacrifice of, 138; represents Rebekah as his sis- 
ter, 130; the son of Abraham and Sarah, 134; the 
child of promise, 134, 257; his life featureless, 135, 
140; his filial virtues, 135: Abraham willing to sacri- 
fice, 136, 214; how far a type of Christ, 137, 138, 214; 
lesson of his proffered sacrifice, 137, 188; Abraham 
seeks a wife for, 139; his meeting and marriage with 
Rebekah, 140; his character contrasted with Rebek- 
ah’s, 140; his meekness and spirituality, 141; his 
love for Esau, 141; anxious concerning the succes- 
sion, 142; promises Esau his blessing, 142; deceived 
by Jacob, 142; sends Jacob to Laban, 142; his proph- 
ecy concerning Edom, 142; his death, 150, 154; his 
burial, 150; God reveals himself to, 171; forms treaty 
with the Philistines, 802. 

ISATAH, the contemporary and counselor of Hezekiah, 
42; aim of his prophecy, 53; Pease of his pre- 
diction of the Messiah's birth, 58; seeks to dissuade 
Ahaz from forming alliance with Tiglath- Pileser, 53; 
his typical reference to Christ's garments, 212: re- 
fers to the Messiah as preaching a year of jubilee, 
260; analogy between his prayer and Joshua’s, 228; 
figurative language of, 228; his estimate of the 
slaughter of Midian, 313; one of the major prophets, 
406; individuality and perfection of his literary 
style, 407, 410; of noble birth, 410; his inspiration 
and consecration, 410; prince of prophets, 410; 
biographer, historian and patriot, 410; his seeming 
pessimism, 410; his Messianic prevision, 410; his 
grasp of affairs, 410, 411; his domestic relations, 411; 
tradition concerning his death, 411; his biography 
of Uzziah lost, 429; his prophetic promise to Heze- 
kiah, 422; Hezekiah’s reliance upon, 425; rebukes 


infre- 


(Pope), 
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and warns Hezekiah, 425; fall of Jerusalem foretold 
by, 440; a preéxilic prophet, 447, 448; describes the 
construction of idols, 466; prophesies the fall of Bab- 
ylon, 474-476; his prophecy concerning Cyrus, 481; 
the same criticised, 482; same comforting to the 
exiles, 482; his prophecies expounded by Daniel, 482; 
keynote of his prophecies, 496; Christ declares him- 
self the fulfillment of the prophecies of, 616. 

ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF. See ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 

ISAIAH, BOOK OF, controversy concerning, 41; not the 
work of one author, 41, 42; difference between earlier 
and later chapters of, 41; injustice of recent criti- 
cism of, 42; its authorship considered, 49; primary 
object of, 53. 

ISHBOSHETH, a younger son of Saul, 356; proclaimed 
king by Abner, 356; war between David and, 356; 
the people weary of his weakness, 356; quarrels with 
Abner, 356; effect of Abner’s desertion upon his 
throne, 357; assassinated, 357; his murderers pun- 
ene by David, 357; makes Mahanaim his capital, 

ISHMAEL (an Ammonitish emissary), assassinates Ge- 
daliah, 433; pursued, but escapes, 433. 

ISHMAEL (the son of Abraham and Hagar), his birth, 
125, 132;. Abraham ’s feeling toward, 134; sent away 
with Hagar, 135. 

ISHMAELITES, their kinship with the Israelites, 22; 
their national integrity preserved, 135; claim Abra- 
ham as their father, 135; Joseph sold to, 150. 

Isis, offended by the plague of the murrain, 174; of- 
fended by Hebrew sacrifices, 174; the chief female 
divinity of the Egyptians, 207; identical with Ash- 
toreth, or Astarte, 207; represents the female prin- 
ciple in nature, 207; her worship debasing, 207; sis- 
ter and wife of Osiris, 207: the daughter of Ra, 207; 
symbolical of the moon and soil, 207; Aphrodite, the 
Greek equivalent for, 210. 

ISRAEL, a@ name conferred upon Jacob, 149; mean- 
ing of the word, 149. 

ISRAEL, northern kingdom of, destroyed, 48. 

ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF, probably an official recorder in 
the, 51; character of his work, 51; how and why 
formed, 382; led into idolatry by Jeroboam, 383, 384; 
God’s displeasure against, 384; its destruction fore- 
told, 384; parallels between Roman empire and, 392; 
in danger of disruption through civil war, 392; Omri 
encourages idolatry in, 390; punished by three years’ 
drought, 394. 395; invaded by the Syrians, 398, 400; 
visited by famine and drought, 400; invaded by 
Hazael, 401; decline of its army, 402: superiority of 
its prophets, 408; Assyrian invasions of, 414, 415; 
founded on idolatry, 415, 417; forms alliance with 
Syria, 414; its final overthrow, 415; Amaziah hires 
mercenaries in, 418. See also TEN TRIBES. 

ISRAELITES. See HEBREWS, JEWISH EMPIRE, JEWS. 

ISSACHAR, TRIBE OF, first and second censuses of, 196: 
its position at Shechem, 284; territory assigned to 
the, 296, 297; responds to Deborah’s call, 308; send 
gifts to David, 358. 

ITALY, descendants of Japheth spread over, 206; its 
early intercourse with Syria, 582; Latin translation 
of the New Testament spreads over, 585: the same 
affected by dialects.of, 585. See also FLORENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

ITHAMAR, a son of Aaron, 233,333; set apart for the 
priesthood, 283; Eli descended from, 333; high 
priesthood falls to his line, 333, 493; race of, blotted 
out, 353. 

ITTAI, OF GATH, follows David in retirement, 368; 
leads a division against Absalom, 369, 


J. 


JABAL, a son of Lamech and Adah, 101; meaning of the 
name, 101; the father of pastoral tribal life, 101. 

JABBOK, THE, a river of Palestine, 268, 270, 

JABESH, the chief town of Gilead, 342; invested by the 
Ammonites, 342; Saul raises siege of, 342; Saul 
buried by men of. 355, 

JABIN, defeated at Merom, 298, 309; a northern Canaan- 
itish king, 307; forms a confederacy, 307; holds Israel 
in bondage, 307; his military power, 307; Sisera his 
general, 307, 308; his fortresses, 308; Israel's cam- 
paign against, 308, 309; results of his defeat, 310. 

JABNEH, Uzziah breaks down walls of, 420. 

JACKSON, (GEN,) THOMAS J. (‘Stonewall’’), Joshua 
compared to, 275. 

JACOB, his migration to Egypt, 28, 24, 156; a polygamist, 
124, 145; his life begins in low deceit, 141; his birth, 
141; significance of his name, 141; the favorite of 
Rebekah, 142; buys Esau’s birthright, 141; his quiet 
character, 142; secures the succession by fraud, 142; 
Esau’s resentment toward, 142; flees to Padan-aram, 
142, 148: Isaac’s second blessing of, 142, 143; his char- 
acter impressed upon his descendants, 143; his jour- 
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ney to Laban, 144; God's revelation to, at Bethel, 
144; his character changed thereby, 144: his vow, 144; 
sometimes overmastered by greed,144; meets Rachel, 
145; his deep love for her, 145; welcomed by Laban, 
145; enters Laban’s service, 145; his stipulated re- 
ward, 145; Laban’s fraud upon, 145; served a second 
seven years for Rachel, 145; polygamy a source of 
misery to, 145; his numerous children, 146; his life 
at Padan-aram, 146; his skill as a stock breeder, 146; 
accumulates wealth, 146; leaves Laban, 146; his so- 
journ at Haran, 146; significance of his return to 
Canaan, 148; buries stolen images, 148, 149; observes 
the vow made at Bethel, 148; pursued by Laban, 148; 
makes treaty with the latter, 148; wrestles at Peniel, 
149, 154; his name changed to Israel, 149; reconciled 
to Esau, 149; advances to Shechem, 149; fears the 
Canaanites, 149; learns lessons of faith, 150; aids 
Esau in burial of Isaac, 150; his partiality for 
Joseph, 150; his children bloodthirsty and cruel, 150; 
mourns for Joseph, 150; sojourns at Ephrath, 154; 
removes to Hebron, 154; his sadness in later years, 
154; his native strength of character, 154, 155; his 
household threatened with famine, 154, 155; his love 
for Benjamin, 155; the land of Goshen assigned to, 
156, 157; number of his retainers, 157; kindly re- 
ceived by Pharaoh, 157; his greatness and Pharaoh’s 
contrasted, 157; his closing years peaceful, 157; his 
prophetic vision, 158, 159; his wishes as to his burial, 
158; Joseph's last visit to, 158; summons his sons to 
his deathbed, 158; his death and burial, 159: God re- 
veals himself to, 171; founder of the Hebrew people, 
227; his bones interred at Shechem, 296. 

JACOB OF NISIBIS, a Syro-Christian writer of the 
fourth century, 588. 

JACOB’S WELL, its situation, 615; Christ and the Sa- 
maritan woman at. 615, 616. 

JADDUA, a high priest, 45, 496; expulsion of his brother, 
496 


JAEL, Slaughter of Sisera by, 13, 14; the wife of Heber, 
09; murders Sisera, 310; her conduct discussed, 310. 

JAHAZ, Joshua defeats Sihon at, 268. 

JAIR, one of the Judges, 304, 316; his home, 304; a deliv- 
erer, 305; duration of his rule. 305; meaning of the 
name, 317; a Gileadite, 316; his thirty sons, 316; 
conquered territory allotted among the latter, 317. 

JAIR’S VILLAGES. See HAVOTH-JAIR. 

JAIRUS, a ruler of a synagogue, 636; Christ raises his 
daughter to life, 636, 638. 

JALLIA CLEMENTINA, a Roman lady of noble birth and 
a Christian convert, 803. 

JAMBRI, CHILDREN OF. See AMORITES. 

JAMES II., his flight from London, 346. 

JAMES (the ‘“‘brother of the Lord’’), presides at first 
council of Jerusalem, 742; his address before the 
same, 742, 743; surnamed “‘the Just,’ 788; his piety 
during youth, 788: traditions concerning, 788, 799; a 
victim of Hanan’s policy, 788; story of his martyr- 
dom, 788, 792; supposed date of his conversion, 791; 
why not congenial to Mary. 791. 

JAMES (the Less), his reference to Job, 216: his allu- 
sions to the Apoeryphal Books, 504: author of the 
epistle bearing his name, 566, 569, 695; probably a 
Jew, 566: advises Paul, 566: his relationship to 
Christ, 566, 567, 569, 695: his character, 567; head of 
the Church at Jerusalem, 566, 567, 569, 695; the 
brother of Jude, 569; his possible identity with the 
son of Alpheus, 695; Christ’s appearance to, 695; 
manuscript of his epistle preserved, 707: presides 
over first council of Jerusalem, 742. 

JAMES (the son of Alpheus), an apostle, 626. 

JAMES (the son of Zebedee), a son of Salome, 612: his 
probable relationship to Jesus, 612; forsakes all to 
follow Christ, 619; a brother of John the Evangelist, 
626; an apostle, 626; witnesses the Transfiguration, 
614, 694; called a son of thunder, 650, 733, 796; his 
mother's request for, 663; Christ's rebuke to, 663; 
called to follow Christ, 696; put to death by Herod 
Agrippa I., 733, 792; the first apostolic martyr, 733; 
his desire for supremacy, 796; Christ's response to, 
796; influenced by tradition, 797; duty uppermost in 
mind of, 797. 

JAMES, EPISTLE OF, its authorship, 566, 569, 570, 695; 
Eusebius’ estimate of, 566,569: contrasted with those 
of Paul and John, 567; its theology, 567; its date, 
567; its character, 570. 

JAMNIA, COUNCIL OF, declares Ecclesiastes to be 
canonical, 82; Old Testament recognized as Scrip- 
ture by Jews at, 55. 

JAPAN, war between China and, mentioned, 311. 

JAPHA, a city of Palestine, 783; Jewish losses at, dur- 
ing the revolt against Rome, 783. 

JAPHETH, a son of Noah, 102, 110, 205; possible mean- 
ing of the name, 103; his delicacy and filial piety, 
111; his father’s blessing of, 112: a progenitor of the 
race, 205; nations descended from, 206: meaning of 
the name, 211. 
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JAPHETH, DESCENDANTS OF, territory occupied by, 
113; a main division of the human family, 206; races 
comprised among the, 206, 209; spread over Europe, 
206, 209; characteristics of. 206, 209, 211; a branch of, 
settles in the Punjaub, 209; lose their original con- 
ception of God, 209; their religious cult, 211. See 
also ARYANS. 

JAPHETHITES. See JAPHETH, DESCENDANTS OF. 

JARMUTH, an Amoritish ally, 285; its king captured 
and hung, 286. 

JASHER, BOOK OF, mentioned, 48; its character. 288: 
seriptural references to, 288; possibly cited by 
Joshua, 288 

JASON, the Greek equivalent of Joshua, 275. 

JASON (a Jew). buys the office of high priest, 518: be- 
ae by his brother, 518; bis method of revenge, 
ols, 

JAVAN. SONS OF, carry on commerce between Corinth 
and Joppa, 381. 

eee neer, incompatible with greatness of character, 

le 

oo euercngacta a mountain range in Asia Minor, 


JEBEL-ET-TIH, a mountain range in Asia Minor. 188. 

JEBEL-MUSA, a mountain range of Horeb, 188: Mount 
Sinai a peak of, 188. 

JEBUS, an ancient fortress. 270, 297, 358; Jerusalem 
built on site of, 270, 297, 299, 344; its king allied with 
Amorites against Joshua, 285; the same captured 
and hung, 286; captured by David. 270, 299, 358: con- 
sidered impregnable, 358: an ancient Canaanitish 
citadel, 358: its location and physical character, 358: 
selected by David as seat of government, 358: forti- 
fied by David, 358, 360. 

JEBUSITES, their location, 270; conquered by David, 
270, 304: Joshua's triumph over the, 286; David's 
treatment of the, 358. 

JEDAIAH, name of a priestly family. 493. 

JEFFREYS, (BARON) GEORGE, Joab compared to, 373. 

a PEOSHAS (a king of Israel), weakness of his army, 
4 . 


JEHOAHAZ (a king of Judah), a younger son and suc- 
cessor of Josiah, 411, 480: reigns three months, 411, 
430; dethroned by Pharaoh-Necho, 430; sent to 
Egypt in chains, 411, 430. 

JEHOASH (a king of Israel). revival of military spirit 
under, 402, 403: conquers Judah and despoils Jeru- 
salem, 402, 403, 419: plunders the Temple. 402. 403, 
419: Elisha’s prophecy to, 403; his grief for Elisha, 
403: his three victories over the Syrians, 402, 403: 
his victory over Amaziah., 402, 403, 419. 

JEHOASH (a king of Judah), grandson of Joram, 418: 
saved from Athaliah, 418: age at coronation, 418; 
piously educated, 418: Jehoiada’s influence over, 
418: lapses into idolatry, 418; orders Zechariah 
stoned, 418: conquered by the Syrians, 418; assassin- 
ated, 418: his assassins punished. 418. 

JEHOIACHIN, son and successor of Jehoiakim. 432; 
length of his reign. 432: his treason toward Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 432: led to Babylon in chains, 432: depor- 
tation of Jews during reign of, 440: Evil-Mero- 
dach’s kindness to, 454. 

JEHOIADA, a high priest, 363, 418: father of Benaiah, 
363: Jehoash educated by, 418: his influence upon 
Jehoash, 418; makes war upon Baal-worship. 418. 

JEHOLAKIM (a high priest), lives after the Exile, 493. 

JEHOIAKIM (a king of Judah), son of Josiah and elder 
brother of Jehoahaz, 411, 430; placed on Judah's 
throne by Pharaoh-Necho, 411, 430, 431. a vassal of 
Egypt, 430: controlled by foreign influence. 430; his 
oppressions, 411, 430. 431: his hatred of Jeremiah, 
412, 431; length of his reign, 431; becomes a vassal 
of Nebuchadnezzar, 431, 438: his revoit punished, 
431: his end, 431; deportation of Jews during reign 
of, 440. 

JEHORAM, a king of Israel, 389. 399, 400: Moab revolts 
against, 389, 400: aided by Judah and Edom, 389, 400; 
fails to suppress Moab’s rebellion, 389, 390, 400; his 
reign stormy. 400: his enmity to Elisha, 400; wor- 
ships the golden calf, 400; aided by Ahaziah against 
Hazael, 402: defeated at Ramoth Gilead, 402; son of 
Ahab, 402: manner and place of his death, 402, See 
also JEHU. 

JEHOSHAPHAT. son and successor of Asa, 388; his sa- 
gacity and military talent. 388: promotes education 
and religion, 388: prosperity of his reign. 388-390, 417: 
forms an alliance with Ahab, 389: aids the latter's 
attack on Ramoth Gilead, 389, 398; aids Jehoram 
against the Moabites, 389: orders a fast at time of 
Moabite invasion. 390; his foes miraculously dis- 
persed, 390; Ahab’s treachery toward, 398, 399. 

JEHOSHEBA, aunt of Jehoash, 418: saves the latter's 
life, 418. , 

JEHOSHUA, another name for Joshua, 275. 

JEHOVAH. character of his dealings with Israel, 160; 
the Hebrew name for God, 170; awe-inspiring influ- 
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ence of the name, 170, 171; his personal guidance of 
Israel, 176, e¢ seg.; present in all history, 185; multi- 
form aspects of, 187; the law an evidence of his 
covenant with Israel, 193: his dealings with nations, 
196, 197; his possible appearance under guise of an 
angel, 212: known in Jericho, 277, 282; Rahab’s faith 
in, 277, 278; Hebrews degrade his worship, 303, 306; 
Philistines believe that they have conquered, 334. 

* JEHOVAH-JESUS,”' appears to Joshua, 275, 

“ JEHOVAH-NISSI,”’ the name given to altar at Re- 
phidim, 227; meaning of the word, 227. 

JEHOVAH-SHALOM, Gideon dedicates altar to, 312; 
meaning of the term, 312. 

JEHOVIST, the, referred to, 37. See also YAHVIST. 

JEHU (a king of Israel), slaughter of Baal-worshipers 
by. 18. 402: pays tribute to the Assyrians, 28: his 
policy compared to that of Abimelech, 316: exter- 
minates Ahab’‘s family, 316; a general under Jeho- 
ram, 402; anointed king by Elisha sinstructions, 402; 
heads a successful military revolt, 402: kills Jeho- 
ram, 402: enters Jezreel in triumph, 402; his treat- 
ment of Jezebel, 402: his ferocity, 402: revives calf- 
worship, 402; deterioration of Israel's strength 
under, 402. ; 

JEHU (a prophet), foretells extermination of house of 
Baasha, 392: his influence upon his times 406; his 
writings not preserved, 406. 

JEPHTHAH, one of the line of Judges. 304, 305, 339: his 
home, 304,317: his territorial jurisdiction, 305; dura- 
tion of his rule, 305, 318; one of Israel's deliverers, 
305, 306. 317: casts off Ammonitish yoke, 306. 317; a 
rugged and reckless freebooter, 317: his mixed creed, 
317; his victory, 317; his vow and its execution, 317, 
318; his reputation, 317: summoned by Israel, 317; 
exacts a pledge, 317: at war with Ephraim, 318; 
slaughters 42,000 Ephraimites, 318. a low type of 
ruler, 318; commended in Epistle to the Hebrews, 
318; contemporary with Rameses III., 319. 

JERABLUS, identical with Carchemish, 438. See 
CARCHEMISH. 

JEREMIAH, his prophecies transcribed by Baruch, 41, 
53; one of the major prophets, 406: his literary 
style, 407,411; called to the prophetic office, 411; out- 
line of his career, 411-418: mocked by the people, 
411, 412; Jehoiakim’s hatred of. 411, 412, 431; his 
characteristics, 411, 412; character of his prophe- 
cies, 412, 430, 431: witnesses their fulfillment, 412; 
symbolism of his yokes. 412, 431: persecuted and 
imprisoned, 412: released and honored by Nebuchad- 

“nezzar, 412, 433; accompanies colonists to Egypt, 
412, 433: his death and burial. 412. 433; his bones re- 
interred by Alexander, 412: lessons of his life and 
writings, 412, 413: anger of the Jews against, 412, 
440; warns Jehoiakim, 430: his political sagacity, 
431, 432: predicts Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest of 
Egypt, 433; the prediction confirmed by archeology, 
433; prophesies the battle of Carchemish, 438: his 
prophecies concerning the fall of Jerusalem, 440; 
his account of the Jewish deportations, 443; empha- 
sizes the lessons of the Exile, 444; his warnings 
against false prophets. 446, 460: his letter to the 
Babylonian captives, 446; foretells their return, 446; 
a prophet of the Exile, 448; his influence upon the 
exiles, 448; describes the construction of idols, 466; 
his instructions to the exiles, 473: prophesies fall of 
Babylon, 474-476; definiteness of his prophecy, 482; 
keynote of his prophecies.496. Seealso JEREMIAH, 
BOOK OF: LAMENTATIONS. 

‘* JEREMIAH" (Cheyne), cited, 436. 

JEREMIAH, BOOK OF. when and where written, 442; 
does not conflict with Daniel, 442: partly composed 
in Babylonia, 448. See also JEREMIAH: LAMENTA- 
TIONS. 

JEREMY, EPISTLE OF,a part of the Book of Baruch, 
509. 

JERICHO, its historic associations, 270: conquered by 
Joshua, 274, 281-283; Joshua sends spies to, 276; his 
tirst point of attack, 276: dealings of Jehovah with 
Israel known at, 277, 281: the key of Palestine, 281: 
its situation and elegance, 281: its wealth, 281: a 
center of idolatry, 281: God's punishment of, 282: 
method of its capture, 281, 282; its spoils devoted to 
destruction, 288: effect of its fall, 282: country 
around, allotted to Benjamin, 297; partially rebuilt, 
306: Eglon slain at, 804, 306; captured by Moabites, 
B06: legend concerning balsam trees of, 378: Pompey 
encamps at, 554: Jesus restored sight to blind men 
of, 663: its distance from Bethany, 664. 

JEROBOAM, his ascendancy foretold, 379, 382; his flight 
into Egypt, 879; characteristics of, 382: Abijah’s 
dramatic prophecy to, 382: son of Nebat, 382; Solo- 
mon lays plans to kill, 882: seeks protection in 
Egypt, 382: champion of the people, 382; chosen 
king of ten tribes, 383: his hatred of Rehoboam, 383, 
444; his political sagacity, 883, 384: character of 
worship introduced by, 883, 384; blamed for Israel's 
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idolatry, 884; consequences of his sin, 384, 885; many 
of the people desert. 384: his blasphemy at Bethel, 
384; his arm withered and restored, 384: perseveres 
in idolatry, 384; his hypocrisy shown, 384; his over- 
throw foretold, 385; defeated by Abijah, 386; his 
death, 386: his house exterminated, 388, 392. 

JEROBOAM II.,a king of Israel, 407; culture and luxury 
teatures of the reign of, 407, 408: son and successor 
of Jehoash, 413: duration and character of his reign, 
414: his military prestige, 414; Amos and Hosea con- 
temporary with, 414 

JEROME (Saint), his opinion regarding canonical books, 
32: his learning, 60, 585: his translation of the Scrip- 
tures, 60, 585: his description of Babylon, 477; his 
“Tilustrious Men’ quoted, 566, 568, 569; accepts 
Epistle of James as genuine, 566: his testimony as 
to Peter's epistles, 568; his estimate of the Epistle 
of Jude, 569: Hieronymus another name for, 585; an 
ecclesiastic, 585; prepares a new Vulgate text, 585; 
difficulty of the task, 585; character and reception 
of his work. 58: a Christian Father. 587: value of 
his writings. 587: describes gradual changes in 
church government, 805: his description of the 
Catacombs, 821, 822. 

JERUBBAAL, another name for Gideon, 313; meaning 
of the word, 313. See also GIDEON. 

JERUSALEM. conquered by Babylonia. 28: the center 
for worship, 28, 46: library in, 39: made the capital 
of the Jewish kingdom, 262, 358; built on the site of 
Jebus, 270. 297. 299, 344: David brings the Ark to, 
336; the name changed from Jebus, 358: meaning of 
the word, 358; fortified by David and Solomon, 358, 
360, 375; character of its wall, 358, 360; Tyrians aid 
in building, 360; Philistines routed before, 360; 
David’s efforts to make it the spiritual capital. 361; 
Damascus a rival of, 374; made impregnable by 
Solomon, 375; Solomon founds school at, 375; Joppa 
the harbor gate of. 381: magnitude of its commerce, 
381: its intellectual and spiritual superiority, 381; 
captured and plundered by Shishak. 385, 386; de- 
spoiled by Jehoash, 402, 419: sacked by the Syrians, 
418; Uzziah repairs wall of, 420; besieged by Sen- 
nacherib, 422: its deliverance. 422, 424: Josiah as- 
sembles the people at. 428: sacked by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 431, 432, 438, 489; its wall destroyed. 432: effect 
of its fall on the nation’s conscience. 440: its de- 
struction foretold by- the prophets, 440, 444; Jews 
remaining in after its capture, 444; grief of the Jews 
over its destruction, 447; its rebuilding prophesied 
by Daniel. 481: Samaritans’ opposition to rebuilding, 
489, 490. 497: its wall rebuilt, 491: its population 
increased by Nehemiah, 492; 1ts wall dedicated. 492; 
sentiments of the exiles on returning to, 497: other 
names for. 501: its cosmopolitan character. 501; a 
Persian viceroy established at, 502, 503: how in- 
fluenced by Ezra’s arrival at. 508; visited by Alex- 
ander, 518; sacked by Antiochus Epiphanes, 419; 
Judas Maccabeeus drives the Syrians from, 522: 
Syrians lay siege to, 523, 524; besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes, 5381: occupied by Aristobulus I1., 582: cap- 
tured by Pompey, 532, 534: stormed and occupied 
by Herod the Great. 536; Paul imprisoned at, 545, 
46, 551; contributions for poor saints at, 544-546, 
754: woe denounced against, 560; its distance from 
Bethlehem and Nazareth. 594: perturbed by the 
Magi's visit. 596; Jesus visits, for the Passover, 612; 
contrasted with Samaria as a place of worship. 615: 
Christ foretells fate of. 615, 655. 661, 670, 781: prophets 
slain in, 656: Christ laments doom of, 656, 670. 678, 679, 
Christ’s triumphal entry into,,665, 707: secret meet- 
ing place of the disciples in, 692: its persistent 
enmity to Christ, 698: apostles charged to ‘wait 
at.’’ 696. 704: refugees from. at Antioch, 735: Paul's 
last visit to, 756; Christ appears to Paul at, 758; the 
center of early Christian work. 768: its fall com- 
pared with that of other cities, 780; signal blessings 
conferred upon, 780, 786; causes of its overthrow, 
781: besieged by Titus and Vespasian 781, 784; 
rioting at, 782: effect of its downfall, 781; signs and 
omens at. 782: pillaged by Gessius Florus, 788; 
Cestius Gallus repulsed from, 788; an autonomous 
government established at, 783: its condition before 
its reduction by Titus, 784: its losses during its siege 
by Titus. 784; horrors of the famine at, 7&4, 78>; 
valiantly defended, 785; its utter demolition, 785, 786; 
Christ's lamentation over, recalled, 786: retributive 
justice of her destruction, 786, 788; her incorrigible 
spiritual pride. 786; Christians escape from, 789. 

JERUSALEM. CHURCH AT, ‘‘mother and mistress of all 
the churches,”’ 695; James the Less presiding officer 
of, 695; problem of its poverty solved, 712; its ex- 
ample in reference to communism, 712; its growth, 
719; preponderance of Palestinian Jews in. 721; 
observes the Mosaic law, 729: its attitude toward 
Gentile conversion, 729, 731; weakened through 
persecution, 732, 733; sends a commissioner to the 











church at Antioch, 735; a deputation sent to, from 
the latter, 742; Paul pays a brief visit to, 751: dan- 
ger of rupture between church of Antioch and, 756; 
alms collected for and carried to, by Paul, 754, 737; 
reception of Paul by, 757 

JERUSALEM, First COUNCIL OF, listens to an appeal’ 
from Antioch, 730: Peter's address before, 730, 742; 
Paul, Barnabas. and Titus delegates to, 742: dis- 
cussion at, 742. 743: Peter's influence in, 742; deliber- 
ations and deliverance of, 743. 

JESHURUN, a prophetic figure, 339. 

JESSE, great grandson of Rahab, 277: a grandson of 
Boaz, 277: father of David, 277. 349: an ancestor of 
Christ, 277; a Bethlehemite, 324; sends David to 
Saul's camp, 350. 

JESUS, SON OF SIRACH. his conception of man’s crea- 
tion, 78: author of Ecclesiasticus, 508: his character 
and writings, 508. 

JESUS CHRIST, his testimony to the truth of the 
Pentateuch considered, 49, 50: his coming fore- 
shadowed in the Oid Testament. 51: how far Joseph 
a type of. 160: symbolized by the burning bush, 177; 
by the pillar of cloud and fire. 180: by the cleft 
rock, 187; the brazen serpent a type of, 200: his 
incarnation foreshadowed, 212, 229: the great anti- 
type, 215, 246-249; the tabernacle a type of, 231; the 
true mercy seat, 231: symbolized by the shewbread 
and golden candlestick, 231; the true High Priest, 
234, 236: the true paschal lamb. 250, 251: his coming 
symbolized by the Year of Jubilee, 260: cities of 
refuge a type of. 263; Joshua a type of, 274. 275, 484: 
his perfect humanity. 277; same possibly influenced 
by heredity, 277: his denunciation of hypocrites, 
294: Gideon’s heavenly visitant, 312: his Gentile 
ancestry, 326; the true Kinsman and Bridegroom, 
326, 331: Solomon momentarily a type of. 378: sig- 
nificance of his miracles, 378; why rejected by the 
Jews. 498; familiar with the Greek language. 501; 
rejected by the Pharisees, 514,515; date and polit- 
ical surroundings of his birth, 540: his resurrection 
doubted, 551: his claim to divinity, 557: Paul's con- 
ception of, 557; portrayed by John, 563; character 
ot his teachings, 562; language colloquially spoken 
by, 581: the consummation of paradox, 591: circum- 
stances preceding his birth, 591, 592: Bethlehem his 
predicted birthplace, 594: his nativity. 594,595: his 
love of paradoxes, 594: adored by the Magi. 595, 596; 
his life sought by Herod, 597: carried into Egypt. 
597; his circumcision and presentation, 597, 598: 
why. raised in poverty, 598: his Messianic character 
recognized by Simeon and Anna, 598, 600; his boy- 
hood, 600, 601: influence of his home life. 600, 601; 
his interview with the Doctors. 601: his answer to 
his mother’s reproof, 601, 602: gap in recorded 
history of, 608: absurd legends concerning, 604: 
his baptism, 606, 607; his temptation, 607, ef seq., 
his long fast, 607; angels minister to, 607. 609: 
his first apostolic summons, 611: his miracle at 
Cana, 611: sojourns at Capernaum, 612. 618. 629; 
keeps the Passover at Jerusalem, 612: likens 
his body to the Temple, 612, 614, 683; foretells 
his death and resurrection, 612, 645-648. 655. 662. 669. 
953: his interview with Nicodemus, 614; nature of 
baptism by, 614; his conversation with the woman 
of Samaria, 615, 616: foretells fate of Jerusalem, 
615, 655. 661, 670: an attendant at the synagogue. 
616: teaches in the synagogue at Nazareth, 616, 618: 
Nazarenes, attempt to murder, 618: his teaching 
compared with that of the seribes. 619. 628: restores 
Peter's wife's mother, 620: concourse of afflicted to, 
619. 625: his human nature exhausted, 620, 626, 685: 
finds needed relief in prayer, 620: his tours through 
Galilee, 621, 625, 631, 642: claims power to forgive 
sins, 621; heals the paralytic, 621: his miracle at 
Bethesda, 622, 623: claims divine power. 623: anger 
of Jewish rulers toward, 623: reproves Sabbatarian 
hypocrisy, 624: heals the withered hand. 624, 625: 
enjoins secrecy on those healed. 625, 638; applies the 
name apostles to the chosen twelve, 626; his sermon 
on the Mount, 626, ef seq.; demands obedience. 626. 
628; his methods in teaching, 626, (28: his teaching 
concerning prayer, 628. 654: key to his paradoxes, 
628, 680; heals the centurion’s servant, 629: raises to 
life the widow's son. 629: sends message to John the 
Baptist. 630: his tribute to the same, 630; entertained 
by Simon the Pharisee, 680: pardons Mary Magdalen 
and rebukes Simon. 630, 631: charged with demoniac 
possession. 631; denounces the scribes and Phari- 
sees, 631, 642, 643, 654: comprehensiveness of his love, 
432; his employment of parables. 632; stills the storm, 
635; raises Jairus’ daughter, 636: heals the woman 
with the issue of blood, 636, 688: sends forth the 
seventy, 689, 650; requires devotion, 639, 650, 657, 662. 
669: his miracles of the loaves and fishes. 640, 643: 
walks upon the water, 641? a vicarious sacrifice and 
spiritual food, 641; inculeates interior purity. 641; 
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indifferent to his surroundings, 641; his transfigura- 
tion, 646, 704; pays tribute money, 649: teaches 
humility, 649, 657, 672; his law of love. 649, 658, 666; 
officers refuse to arrest. 649; Jews attempt to stone, 
650, 653; Samaritans refuse to receive, 650; upbraids 
the cities of Palestine, 652; visits Maryand Martha, 
652; restores sight to the blind beggar, 653; likens 
himself to a shepherd, 653; heals the bent woman 
in the synagogue, 655; his message to Herod, 656; 
jJaments Jerusalem's doom, 656, 670, 679; heals a 
sufferer from dropsy, 656; summoned to Bethany, 
659; restores Lazarus to life, 660; cleanses the lepers, 
661; his teaching concerning divorce, 661; his love 
for children, 661; hisinterview with the young ruler, 
662; promises reward to devotion, 662; restores sight 
to the blind men of Jericho, 668; his call of Zac- 
cheus, 663, 664; entertained by Simon the leper, 665; 
enters Jerusalem in triumph, 665; curses the barren 
fig tree, 666; puzzles the Jews by his question, 666, 
668; contrasted with Socrates, 673; his agony at 
Gethsemane, 674; Judas’ betrayal of, 674; his appre- 
hension, 674; before Annas and Caiaphas, 675; dis- 
tinguishes between duties to God and State, 668, 669; 
explains the future state, 669: proves truth of the 
Resurrection, 669; his perfect equipose, 670; washes 
the apostles’ feet, 672; significance of the act, 672: 
institutes the Eucharist, 673; his last discourse to 
his disciples, 673 before Pilate, 676, 678; sent to 
Herod, 676; scourged and derided, 676, 678; Barabbas, 
preferred before, 676; his blood demanded by the 
Jews, 678: his crucifixion, 679, 680: salutes the women 
of Jerusalem, 678; prays for his enemies, 679; his 
raiment divided, 679: his promise to the penitent 
thief, 679; his death, 680; hour of his death, 681; his 
bones not broken, 681: his side pierced, 681, 699; the 
‘flood therefrom, 681; his humiliation ends with his 
death, 681: his burial, 682, 683; the probable site of 
his sepulcher, 683; his tomb guarded, 683, 689; de- 
scends into the worldof spirits, 684; preaches to the 
“‘spirits in prison,’’ 684; lessons from his sojourn 
among the dead, 685; his resurrection, 685, ef seq.; 
appears to Mary Magdalen, 690; his message to his 
apostles, 690,691; appears to devout women, 690, 691: 
appears to and pardons Peter, 681: reveals himself 
on the road to Emmaus, 692; appears to and com- 
missions the apostles, 692-695; seen by five hundred 
disciples at once, 694, 699; his claim to sovereign 
power, 694; his reference to the Trinity, 695; 
promises his perpetual presence with the Church, 
695, 702; his interview with the seven on the 
shore of Gennesaret, 696; character of his risen 
body, 699, 701, 702; union between believers and, 700; 
compared to Adam, 702: his ascension. 704, ef seq.; 
David's prophecy concerning, 704; vouchsafes visions 
of himself, 705: his heavenly glory, 705; his second 
coming, 705,706; his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
707; his institution of the Last Supper, 711; mani- 
fests himself to Stephen, 722: appears to Saul of 
Tarsus, 727: appears to Paul at Corinth, 751; at 
Jerusalem, 709: his divinity denied by the Ebionites, 
790; by the Docetists, 793; primitive Christians re- 
gard Orpheus as a type of, 826: his office distin- 
guished from Buddha's, 826; Philostratus compares 
Apollonius to, 836. See also ASCENSION, EUCHAR- 
Ist, HOLY SPIRIT, JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA, LAST 
SUPPER, MARY THE MOTHER OF JESUS, MIRACLES 
OF CHRIST, RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


JETHRO, a wealthy sheik, 166, 309; Moses marries 


daughter of, 166. 309; the father-in-law of Moses, 
167, 170, 187, 188, 227,309; his farewell to Moses, 173; a 
priest of Midian, 187, 227; visits Moses in the wilder- 
ness, 187; suggests a system of judicature, 187: Ara- 
bian tradition concerning, 188: confesses faith in 
God, 227: his suggestions to Moses, 228. 


JEWISH CHURCH, a witness to truth of the Old Testa- 


ment, 3: supersedes the monarchy, 30; rise of, 30: 
formalism in, 30; Greek culture antagonistic to, 30; 
saved by the Maccabean revolt, 31; development of, 
into universal church, 31; its history contained in 
Chronicles, 46; two great parties in, 47: its work 
completed, 47; the antitype of the Christian, 48; its 
attitude toward Gentile conversion, 729, 731, 741. 


“ JEWISH CHURCH” (Stanley), cited, 268, 269, 271, 275, 


289, 332. 358, 361, 371, 375, 436. 


JEWISH EMPIRE, its rise and fall, 27; extent of, 28 — 


causes of its downfall, 304; its history compared to 
that of Greece, 303; history of, interesting and im- 
portant, 381; historical parallels for its decline, 381; 
seeds of its disintegration sown, 382; its partition 
foretold, 382: its division accomplished, 383; sig- 
nificance of its disruption, 383. 


JEwsS. their gratitude to Cyrus, 30; theological differ- 


ences between Samaritans and, 37; the caution 
of Alexandrian and Palestinian in reference to 
the Canon contrasted, 46; why a mercantile people, 
302. See also HEBREWS, ISRAEL, KINGDOM OF; 








JEWISH EMPIRE, JUDAH, KINGDOM OF; TEN 
TRIBES. 

JEZEBEL, a Zidonian princess, 307, 393, 394: wife of 
Ahab, 207, 398, 402; introduces Baal-worship into 
Israel, 207, 8938; her corrupting influence, 393; her 
abominable and indecent idolatry, 894; seeks Eli- 
jah’s death, 396; her crime against Naboth, 398; 
manner of her death, 402; her body torn by dogs, 402. 

JEZREEL, Midianites gather on plain of, 313. See also 
AHAB, ELIJAH, JEHU, JEZEBEL, NABOTH. 

JILJULIEH, manna ceases to fall at, 280; its situation, 
280; the same as Gilgal, 280. See also GILGAL. 

JOAB, & son of Zeruiah, 352: joins David, 352; his love 
for Asahel, 356; assassinates Abner, 356; scales the 
wall of Jebus, 358: storms Rabbah, 364, 367; defeats 
the Ammonites and Syrians, 365; his name a terror, 
365; commands a division against Absalom, 369; 
Absalom slain by, 269; supports Adonijah, 370, 372; 
his life and character reviewed, 373; historical anal- 
ogies to, 373; seeks refuge at Gibeon, 373; slain by 
Benaiah, 373, 374. 

are a commissioner from Hezekiah to Sennacherib, 

JOASH, the father of Gibeon, 312: his sons slain by the 
Midianites, 312: an idolater, 313. 

JOB, a native of Uz, 48, 44; his paternal affection, 215; 
offers sacrifices for sin, 215; a real person, 216; his 
home and period, 216; contemporary with Abraham, 
216, his great age, 216; his piety and worship, 217; 
considered as a type, 217; harassed by Satan, 218; 
his faith and patience, 218, 220; nature of his disease, 
218: becomes an object for reproach, 218-220; charges 
God with injustice, 218; his repentance, 219; charac- 
ter of his temptations, 219; visited by his three 
friends, 219: his friends attempt to convict of sin, 
220, 221, 223: justifies himself, 221-223; his mental 
conflict, 221, 222; his absolute trust in God, 221-223; 
his mistaken theology, 221-224; his argument, 221, 
222; longs for death, 222, 223; his belief in immor- 
tality, 222, 223; his spiritual growth, 224; God’s 
answer to, 225; restored to divine favor, 225; sim- 
plicity of his worship, 226, 227. See also ELIHU, 
ELIPHAZ, ZOPHAR. 

JOB, ADDITIONS TO BOOK OF (Apocryphal), value of, 
considered, 509. 

JOB, BOOK OF, regarded as prophetical by Josephus, 
32: included in the Hagiographa, 32; associated 
with Proverbs, 43: when written, 43; its purpose, 43; 
its text difficult to understand, 43; its general char- 
acter, 44, 216, 217; variant theories concerning the 
date of, 52; its purpose and aim, 54: a dramatic 
poem, 54; a sublime poem, 216, 217: proper method 
of reading, criticisms and interpretation of, 216, 217; 
an historical narrative, 216, 217; considered as an 
allegory, 216, 217; authorship and probable date of, 
217; how preserved, 217; analysis of, 217; lessons 
deduced from, 225, 226. See also CARLYLE, GIBBON. 

JOCHEBED, significance of her marriage to Amram, 
164; meaning of the name, 164; the mother of Moses, 
164; her heroic faith, 164; chosen. as nurse for 
Moses, 164. 

JOEL (a son of Samuel), appointed judge at Beer- 
sheba, 340, 

JOEL (a prophet). period and character of his proph- 
ecy, 407; sublimity of his poetry, 407; his predictions 
fulfilled, 407; a type of the literary prophet, 407; his 
prophecy cited by Peter, 460. 

JOEL, BOOK OF, discussion concerning date of. 42. 

JOHANAN (a high priest), slays his brother in the Tem- 
ple, 503, 511. 

JOHANAN, one of Gedaliah’s officers, 483; rescues cap- 
tives from Ishmael, 433; charges Jeremiah with 
falsehood, 433; leads Jewish colonists into Egypt, 
412, 433, 434. 

JOHN, & favorite Judean name, 537. 

JOHN, EPISTLES OF, their authorship and character, 
565, 569. 

JOHN, GOSPEL OF, its allusions to the Apocrypha, 
504; compared with Synoptist Gospels, 555, 556, 561- 
563; character and@ authorship of, 556, 561; written 
at Ephesus, 556, 565; its authorship discussed, 561- 
563; its accuracy of detail, 562; chronology of Christ s 
life in, 562; its theological teachings, 562; its general 
character, 562; its truthfulness attested, 562; in- 
ternal evidence of its truth, 563; when written, 564; 
its trustworthiness and value, 569; illustration of 
early manuscripts of, 579; original number of chap- 
ters in, 580; subsequent changes in arrangement of 
the latter, 580, 581, story of the adulteress an inter- 
polation in, 589; circumstances attending its indi- 
tion, 793. 

JOHN HYRCANUS, maintains treaty with the Romans, 
532; his quarrel with the Pharisees, 582; Obadiah’s 
prophecy concerning, 450: destroys the Samaritan 
temple, 496, 531; a son of Simon Maccabeeus, 526, 531; 
succeeds his father, 526, 531; in charge of colony at 
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' Gezer, 531: analysis of his character, 531; destroys 
city of Samaria, 531; escapes assassination, 531; high 
priest and ruler, 531; besieged in Jerusalem, 531; 
terms of his treaty with Antiochus Sidetes, 531; his 
forcible proselytism, 531; annexes Samaria and 
Galilee, 531; defeats the Syrians, 531; subdues Edom, 
531, 5385; his death, 5382; popular affection for, 532; 
duration of his rule, 532; his division of his power, 
532; Jerusalem entered near the tomb of, 785. 

JOHN MACCABAUS, the eldest of the five sons of Mat- 
tathias, 525; the circumstances of his death, 525; his 
death avenged, 525. 

JOHN OF GISCALA, a Jewish patriot, 784, 785; his mag- 
nificent courage, 785; his fate, 785. See also GIs- 
CALA. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, Renan’s reference to, 351; analogy 
between Elijah and, 393; his coming foretold by 
Malachi, 495; possibly an Essene, 516; put to death 
by Herod, 538; character of his preaching, 566; the 
forerunner of Christ, 593 605; his ante-natal recogni- 
tion of Christ, 593; beginning and character of his 
ministry, 605: his description of his vocation, 605; 
his humility, 605; his baptism of Jesus, 606; his 
supernatural vision, 606; his mission accomplished, 
607: his testimony to Christ's person and office, 610, 
614; imprisoned, 629, 630; sends message of inquiry 
to Jesus, 630; executed, 640; Jesus interrogates the 
Jews concerning, 666. 

JOHN THE EVANGELIST, his residence at Ephesus, 
551, 564, 565, 792: Cerinthus a contemporary of, 550; 
author of the Gospel and Epistles of John, 561; 
similarity between his Gospel and the synoptist, 
561; allusions to. 562; his associates, 562: his inti- 
macy with Christ, 562; his authorship of the Gos- 
pel discussed, 563; value of his personal testimony, 
563; his conception of Christ, 563; his authorship of 
Revelation, 563, 564; attains an extreme age. 564, 
565; his employment of an amanuensis, 564; Pro- 
chorus the scribe of, 579; how pictured in early 
manuscripts, 579; a witness of the Transfiguration, 
646, 694; called a ‘‘son of thunder,’’ 650, 733, 796: 
his mother requests preferment for, 663, 796; Christ's 
rebuke to, 663, 796; sent to prepare for the Last 
Supper, 672: cares for Mary after the Crucifixion, 
688; comforts Simon Peter, 688, 691; his faithfulness 
before the Sanhedrim, 698; Christ’s last words con- 
cerning, 698; a disciple of John the Baptist, 610, 792; 
follows Jesus, 610; a son of Salome, 612, 663, 796; 
his probable relationship to Jesus, 612; his second 
call, 612; a brother of James, 626; an apcstle, 626; 
his vision at Patmos, 708; present with Peter at 
the Temple, 713, 714, 716; apprehended by the Jews, 
716; Jesus commends his mother t0, 791; the young- 
est and last survivor of the apostolic college, 791; 
his parentage, 791; called to the apostolate, 791; 
follows Christ, 792; date of his leadership delayed, 
792; his message to the seven churches, 793; his ab- 
horrence of Cerinthus’ theology, 798; date and 
character of his writings, 793; his exile to Patmos, 
793, 794. 803; Chrysostom's portraiture of, 794, 796; 
Raphael's misconception of. 796; his plastic, recep- 
tive and sinewy nature, 796; his impetuosity, 796; 
his spiritual training, 796: the apostle of love, 797, 
798; his death, 798; his tomb at Ephesus, 798; leg- 
ends concerning, 798. 

JOHN THE PRESBYTER, quoted by Eusebius, 558. 

JONAH, prophesies the fall of Nineveh, 486; his descrip- 
tion of Nineveh, 437. 

JONAH, BOOK OF, its peculiar character, 42; when 
written, 42; its position in the Hebrew Canon, 448. 

JONADAB. his complicity with Amnon, 368. 

JONATHAN (son of Saul), his life spared at popular re- 
quest, 318, 347; commander at Gibeah, 844, 345; his 
nobility of character, 344; captures Geba, 345; joined 
by Saul at Geba, 345; his lamentation at Geba, 346; 
his personal valor, 346; effects capture of Mich- 
mash, 346; his friendship for David, 351; accused of 
conspiracy by Saul, 351; his father’s attempt to kill, 
351, 3852; keeps tryst with Davjd at Esel, 352; meets 
David in the Wilderness of ZTph, 354; slain in bat- 
tle, 855; his body nailed to wall of Bethshean, 555; 
David's lament for, 356; his crippled son main- 
tained by David, 564. 

ee SAN (son of Abiathar), bears tidings to Adoni- 
jah, 372. 

JONATHAN MACCAB&US, the youngest son of Matta- 
thias, 525; called ‘‘the Wary,’'525; his dexterity and 
caution, 525; avenges his brother’s death, 525; es- 
capes from Bacchides, 525; makes peace with the 
Syrians, 525; his negotiations with. Alexander 
Balas, 525; becomes high priest, 525; killed through 
treachery, 525; contrasted with his brother, Judas. 
525; his character and leadership, 526; renews treaty 
with the Romans, 526. 

JOHNSON, (DR.) SAMUEL, his remedy for disquieting 
thoughts, 349. 





JOPPA, included in the territory of Dan, 296, 308; tim- 


ber for Jerusalem rafted to, 360; the harbor-gate of 
Jerusalem, 376; subdued by Sennacherib, 421; a 
valuable port, 531; Peter's visit to, and vision at 
730; influence of same, 741,742; Jewish losses at, 
during Palestinian rebellion, 783. ; 


JORAM, son and successor of Jehoshaphat, 417; marries 


Ahab’s daughter, 417; an idolater, 417; Athaliah’s 
influence over, 417: warned by Elijah, 417, 418; his 
stormy reign, 418; his kindred murdered, 418. 


JORDAN, THE, Egyptian influence extended east of, 27; 


Hebrews occupy land east of, 202; Hebrews’ passage 
of, 269, 278, 280; a Palestinian stream, 269; its 
sources, 270, 278; its length, width, and course, 270, 
435; crossed by Joshua, 275, 276; compared to the 
river of death, 275, 280; monument erected in bed of, 
280; symbolism of its passage, 281; tribe of Benja- 
min occupies valley of, 297; Hebrews massacre Mo- 
abites at fords of, 307; Midianites cross, 311; massa- 
cre of Midianites at fords of, 314; Elijah divides the 
waters of, 399; Elisha does the same, 401; a type of 
Jewish history, 435, 436; John baptizes in, 605; Jesus 
ee in, 605, 606; Jewish Christians flee across, 
‘ le 


JOSEPH (a son of Jacob), Hyksos kings show kindness 


to, 129; the father of Ephraim and Manasseh, 141; 
son of Jacob and Rachel, 145, 150; Jacob's partiality 
for, 150; Jacob’s family jealous of, 150; superior to 
his brethren, 150; his brothers’ plot against, 150; 
visits his brothers at Shechem, 150; his life saved 
by Reuben, 150; sold to Ishmaelites, 150: Jacob 
mourns for, 150; sold to Potiphar, 152; favored by 
his master, 152; his fidelity, 152; unjustly impris- 
oned, 152; circumstances leading to his release, 152: 
his exaltation and statesmanship, 152, ef seg.; his 
piety, 153; influence of Providence upon his life, 
153; his natural aptitude for government, 153; in- 
vested with high power, 153, 154; his marriage, 153, 
his statecraft, 153, 154, 159: far-reaching effects of his 
policy, 154; recognizes his brethren, 155; anxious to 
see Benjamin, 155; detains Simeon as a hostage, 155; 
his treatment of his brethren, 155; reveals himself, 
156; his magnanimity, 156, 160; his faith, 156; brings 
Jacob's family into Egypt, 156; his last visit to 
Jacob, 158; exacts a promise that his bones shall be 
carried to Canaan, 159; a divinely chosen instru- 
ment, 160; how far parallels exist between Christ 
and, 160; his native greatness, 161; rights guaran- 
teed to Israelites by, 161; the hope of his nation, 
162; his dying words, 171: his instructions concern-- 
ing his burial, 171: marries the daughter of an 
Egyptian priest, 233 his bones carried out of 
Egypt, 275; tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh de- 
scended from, 296: finally interred at Shechem, 514. 


JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA, a Pharisee, 514; dissents 


from the decision of the Sanhedrim, 682; petitions 
Pilate for the delivery of Jesus’ body, 682; Jesus 
buried in tomb of, 682, 699; his wealth and social 
position, 803. 


JOSEPH (the husband of Mary), speculation regarding 


his children, 567; wishes to cancel his betrothal, 
594; miraculously assured of Mary’s chastity, 594; 
his marriage, 594; of the house and lineage of Da- 
vid, 594; goes to Bethlehem for registration, 4594: a 
carpenter, 595: his poverty, 595, 598: his offering at 
the presentation, 595, 598; warned to flee into 
Egypt, 597; returns to Nazareth, 597; his relations 
Soren foster-son, 601; period of his death inferred, 


JOSEPH, TRIBE OF, its position at Shechem, 284. 
JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS, list of canonical books given by, 


31; in what respects different from the Hebrew Bible, 
32; his geographical errors, 85; his chronology at 
fault, 45, 46, 496; his reference to supposed miracle 
at Gibeon, 289; his statements questioned, 456; his 
reference to the Book of Daniel, 462; to Manasse. 
496; recognizes.authority of I. Esdras, 506; his de- 
scription of the Essenes, 516; his reference to feud 
between Aristobulus and Hyreanus, 535: differs from 
Eusebius, 535; his reference to the Sanhedrim, 536: 
when born, 560; goes to Rome, 560; his reference to 
James, 566; his traditional responsibility for the 
Neronian persecution, 778; a commander in Pales- 
tinian revolt, 783; his defense of Jotapata, 783; his 
“Antiquities of the Jews,” cited, 268, 342, 350, 371, 
chs 587, 732; his ‘Wars with the Jews,” cited, 537, 
732. 








JOSES, one of Christ’s brothers, 567. 
JOSHUA, significance of the name, 275; synonymous 


with Jesus, 275, 484. 


JOSHUA (high priest), period of his life, 46; son of 


Jozedek, 503; his suecessors known, 503. 


JOSHUA, a leader on the return from Exile, 483: a high 


priest after the Return, 493. 


JOSHUA (the brother of Johanan), attempts to purchase 


the high priesthood, 511; slain by his brother, 511. 
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JOSHUA (the son of Nun), his authorship of the Book 


of Joshua, 51, 272, 278; his first experience as a com- 
mander, 187; accompanies Moses to Sinai, 193: leads 
the spies into Canaan, 197, 276; his faith and courage, 
198; exempted from the general punishment, 198; 
appointed the successor of Moses, 208; his victories 
typical, 267; his conquest of Northern Canaan. 270: 
strikes at the Phoenician power, 271; results of his 
victories. 271, 272; character of his soldiery, 272; 
analogy between the apostles and, 274: a descendant 
of Joseph, 274: divinely called to succeed Moses, 
274, 275, the assistant and friend of Moses, 275, 276; 
a type of Christ, 274-276; historical parallels to, 275; 
his first essay as a military leader, 275: his progress 
through Canaan. 275; his character analyzed, 275, 
276, 300; compared with Moses, 275: his special 
fitness, 275; crosses the Jordan, 274, 276; date of his 
birth, 276; a slave in Egyptian brickyards, 276: in- 
vested with leadership by Moses, 276, 296: secret of 
his influence over Israel, 276: summons Israel to 
Shechem, 276; his last address, 276, 300; revelation 
granted to before Jericho. 282; his curse upon the 
city, 282; captures Ai, 283; keeps faith with the Gib- 
eonites, 285; rapidity and vigor of his movements, 
285, 286; subjugates Southern Canaan, 286; subdues 
northern tribes. 286; his appeal to God at Gibeon, 
288. 289; low standard of morals during age of. 291, 
293: considers himself God's avenger. 292: hissever- 
ity contrasted with that of other leaders, 292. 293; 
judged by a mistaken standard, 294; convenes assem- 
bly at Gilgal, 296; a special estate granted to, 297; 
assigns Hebron to Caleb, 297: his statesmanship. 
297: Samaritan veneration for. 299, 300; erects pillar 
at Shechem, 300; his death and burial, 300; location 
of his tomb disputed, 300: alleged discoveries at 
same, 300; effect of his death on Israel, 300: Phoeni- 
cians emigrate through fear of. 306; contrasted with 
the judges, 301. 302: defeats the Amalekites, 348; 
makes a treaty with the Gibeonites, 353; location of 
his battle with the Canaanite kings, 522.” 


JOSHUA, BOOK OF. its date, authorship and reliability 


considered, 32, 37, 38, 51, 53, 54. 272-274: additions 
made to, after Joshua's death, 273: scope and con- 
tents of, 273: its relation to Christian experience, 
274; difficulties in, 291: compared to the ‘* Domes- 
day Book,” 297; in what characters written, 495. 


JOSIAH, his reforms defeated, 43; his death in battle, 


43, 309: a king of Judah, 411, 426; age at coronation, 
411, 426; his piety, 411, 426. e¢ seg. ; repairs the Tem- 
ple, 412,427; son and successor of Amon, 426; astudy 
in heredity. 426; character of his age. 427: extirpates 
idolatry, 427, 428; restores Jehovah’s worship, 427, 
428: orders interpretation of the new-found book 
of the law, 427; reads the same to the people, 428: 
his celebration of the Passover, 428: patriotism and 
prosperity during reign of. 428; his foreign policy, 
428: leads an army against Pharaoh-Necho, 428; 
defeated and slain at Megiddo, 429: national mourn- 
ing for, 411,429: his death mentioned, 437, 


JOTAPATA, Josephus’ defense of, 783; captured and de- 


stroyed by the Romans, 783. 


JOTHAM, the youngest son of Gideon and brother of 


Abimelech, 315; escapes his brother's cruelty, 315; 
his allegorical address to Israel, 316; his flight 
thereaiter. 316. 


JOTHAM (a king of Judah), apprehensive of Israel's 


alliance with Syria. 415; son and successor of Uz- 
ziah, 421; his domestic and foreign policies, 421: 
exacts tribute from the Ammonites, 421; length of 





upon, 29: an independent nation, 48: its character 
transformed by exile. 48; becomes part of the Per- 
sian empire, 48: an official chronicler employed in, 
51; probable character of his writings, 51; his refer- 
ence to authorities since lost, 51: its idolatry, 385, 
387, 393, 411, 418, 421. 425-427; Moabite invasion of, 
390: conquered by Jehoash, 402, 419: its prophets 
compared with Israel's, 408; depopulated by con- 
quest and emigration, 412: ravaged by Philistines 
and Arabians, 418; Syrian conquest of, 418; submits 
to the Assyrian yoke, 421, 422: Hezekiah seeks to 
secure independence of, 422, ef seg.; its downfall 
foretold, 426, 427; falls with Josiah, 429: Egypt's 
policy toward, 429: subject to Chaldea, 431, 432. 

JUDAISM, invasion of Gentile world by, 31; its influ- 
ence extended by Greek and Roman conquests, 44: 
corruption of, 506; its decadence compared with 
Christianity’s growth, 707: the emancipation of the 
Christian Church from, 729: why tolerated by the 
Roman power, 772: Roman toleration of, 772, 804: 
Christianity regarded as a branch of, 772, 800: its 
influence in the early Church, 789. 790: survives 
among the Ebionites, 790: the world’s debt to, 790, 
791; its downfall foreseen by John, 792; final disso- 
ciation of Christianity from, 804. 

JUDAS. a favorite Judean name, 537. 

JUDAS (of Galilee). a leader of Jewisn revolt, 781. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT, Ahithophel a type of, 368: an apostle, 
626: his treachery foretold by Jesus, 642. 672, 673; 
reproves Mary for anointing Christ’s feet, 664; 
agrees to betray Jesus, 670; his presence at the 
Last Supper, 672, 673; betrays Jesus with a kiss, 
tbs his remorse and its fruits, 675, 676; his suicide, 

(0, 

JUDAS (the son of James), an apostle, 626. 

JUDAS MACCABA&US, Obadiah’s prophecy concerning, 
450: his confidence in the Roman people, 510: his 
victorious campaign, 510; his efforts to extirpate 
heresies, 522: his victories over the Syrians, 522, 523; 
called *‘the Hammerer,’’ 521: his fitness for leader- 
ship, 521, 522; Dean Stanley's estimate of, 521; char- 
acter of his followers. 522; his eloquence, 522-524; 
purifies the Temple, 523; restores Jewish worship, 
523: collects copies of the Sacred writings, 523; 
routs nomadic tribes, 523; defeats the Ammonites, 
523: besieged in Jerusalem, 523: makes peace with 
Lysias, 523; resists payment of tribute. 524: de- 
feated by Bacchides, 524: slain in battle. 524; buried 
at Modin, 524; lamented by his people, 524. 

JUDE (Saint), other orthographies of the name, 569; 
the brother of James, 569; his relationship to Christ, 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF, Book of Enoch cited in, 528; II. 
Peter possibly copied from, 568; its authorship dis- 
cussed, 569: mentioned in the *‘ Fragment of Mura- 

* tori.’’ 569: by the Fathers, 569; its canonicity ques- 
tioned, 569; manuscript of, preserved, 707. 

JUDEA, conquered by Joshua, 268: children of, taught 
David's lament for Saul, 355: David becomes king 
of, 356; laid waste by the Babylonians, 444; Zerub- 
babel appointed governor of, 484; a province of the 
Medo-Persian empire, 502: an outlying Persian 
province, 502: becomes an Egyptian province, 513; 
independent of Syria, 531; rent by dissensions, 531, 
532; occupied by Roman armies, 532; Herod's im- 
press upon, 537. 

JUDGES, '('HE, characteristics of the age of. 27, 301; 
their government a failure, 27: provisions of Mosaic 
code concerning, 265; their necessary qualifications 


his reign, 421. 

JOZEDEK (father of Joshua). a high priest, 503. 

JUBAL, the son of Lamech and Adab, 101; the inventor 
of music. 101. 

JUBILEE. See YEAR OF JUBILEE. 

JUBILEES, BOOK OF. See BOOK OF JUBILEES. 

JUDAH, a son of Jacob and Leah, 150, 159: suggests 
sale of Joseph, 150: Jacob’s prophecy relating to, 159. 

JUDAH, LAND OF, territory embraced in, 269; con- 
quered by the Romans, 269; a name given to 
Canaan, 269. ‘ 

JUDAH, TRIBE OF, mentioned. 28; first and second 

’ censuses of. 196; its position at Shechem, 284; its 
relative importance, 296; territory assigned to, 297; 
military prowess of, 299: its struggies for terri- 
tory, 299; aided by Simeon, 299: cities of the Philis- 
tines captured by. 299: comparatively free from in- 
vasion, 302: occasionally oppressed, 302: its glory 
under David, 302; overcome by the Philistines, 302, 
317. 320: causes of its strength. 303; hostile toward 
Ephraim, 302, 308, 387: recreant in courage, 308: loyal 
to Samuel, 337: surrenders Samson to the Philis- 
tines. 320: discontent of, toward David. 368; joins 
Absalom, 368: adheres to Rehoboam., 383: its iden- 
tity preserved. 496: the Messiah identified with, 499. 

JUDAH. KINGDOM OF, humiliated by the Assyrians, 21, 
28: overthrown by Babylon, 28; God's wrath visited 





for office, 301; contrasted with Joshua and Moses, 
301, 302; their acts often blameworthy. 801; low 
standard of morality during era of, 301, 302: known 
as * Shophetim,"’ 304; character of society, 303, 305; 
their peculiar character and mission, 804, 305; their 
rank not hereditary. 804; unsalaried, 805; character 
of their authority, 304: hold office during life, 304, 
305: manner of their appointment, 304: number and 
tribal relations of, 304, 305; some of them placed 
over only a part of the nation. 305: their general 
characteristics, 305; their functions extraordinary 
and exceptional, 332: character of period of, 888: 
Jewish military organization under, 363; defects of 
the system, 363. 


JUDGES, BOOK OF, historical facts shown by. 27: au- 


thorship and character of, 31: historically consid- 
ered, 37, 88: an authentic record, 88, 39: classed 
among the prophetical writings, 58; its perusal 
painful to Christians, 301; its history and teachings 
contrasted, 801; contrasted with Book of Ruth, 301: 
its general character. 304; how far quoted in Old 
and New ‘Testaments, 304: its authorship and date 
considered, 304; its concluding chapters chronolog- 
ically misplaced, 322; character of the same, 322. 


JUDGMENT, Christ’s parabolic reference to the final, 


670. 


JUDGMENT HALL OF THE TWO TRUTHS, mentioned, 163. 
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JUDITH, BOOK OF, an example of Haggadah, 46: not 
authentic, 46; when written, 506: Luther’s estimate 
of, 506: criticised by Dean Stanley. 5U6; its charac- 
ter discussed, 506. 

JULIA DOMNA, consort of Septimius Severus, 836: 
affects neoplatonism, 836; antagonistic to the Chris- 
tians, 836. 

JULIA MAMMA, mother of Alexander Severus, 803; 
favorably disposed toward the Christians, 803, 836; 
niece of Julia Domna, 836: captivated by Oriental- 
ism, 836: instructed by Origen, 836. 

JULIA SO4MIAS. See SOAMIAS. 

JULIAN, a ‘fighting pope,”’ 363. 

JULIUS C4&SAR, Joshua's character superior to his, 293; 
Rome exults in triumphs of, 382; Calpurnia’s influ- 
ence over, 417; his insatiable ambition, 767; charac- 
ter of gladiatorial exhibitions provided by, 768; 
apotheosized, 769, 770. 

JULIUS VINDEX, revolts against Nero, 779. 

JUPITER, substantially the same as a Canaanite deity, 
271; effort to make the Jews worship, 519; his sym- 
bolic exaltation by Hadrian, 785. 

JUSTICE, perversion of, punishable under Jewish law, 
265; David’s administration of, 363. 

JUSTIFICATION THROUGH FAITH, taught by Paul, 546, 
557, 559, 562. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, date of his martyrdom, 556: his writ- 
ings cited, 556; evidence drawn from them, 556; a 
Christian writer of the second century, 587; his 
early tribute to the Christian faith, 801; a Christian 
apologist, 803; value of his writings, 803: describes 
distribution of alms in the primitive Church, 815; 
his martyrdom, 830. 835, 836 

JUSTUS, another name for Mattathias, which see. 

JUVENAL, his conception of human nature. 78: satir- 
izes the wickedness of Antioch, 735: general charac- 
ter of his satires, 769. 


K. 


men ek ee their explanation of the Old Testament 

text, 81 

KADESH-BARNEA. See WILDERNESS OF PARAN. 

ar an Indian goddess, 208; identical with Moloch, 
8. 


KARKOR, Gideon overtakes the Midianites at, 314. 

KARNAK, temple at. enriched by booty, 162. 

KARNAK, record of Shishak’s triumph preserved on 
walls of, 386. 

KASDIM, a name given to the Hebrews by the Babylo- 
nians. 118. 

oper ANGELICA, the world beautified by her art, 
428. 

KEDEMOTH, Hebrews encamp at, 200. 

KEDESH OF NAPHTALL, a city of refuge, 262, 297. 

KENATH, conquered by the Hebrews, 202. 

KEIL, his estimate as to date of Book of Joshua, 272. 

KEIL AND DELITZSCH, their Commentary cited, 288, 

KENITES, a Canaanite tribe, 299; friendly and tributary 
to Israel, 299; spared by Saul, 299: their home 
among the Amalekites, 299, 348; their dual attitude. 
309: kinsmen of Israel, 309: warned by Saul. 348. 

KENIZZITES. their possessing the “higher and lower 
springs.”’ 299, 306. 

KEPLER, his explanation of supposed miracle at 
Gibeon, 289. 

KERAK, Noah's grave shown at, 112. 

KETHUDIM. See HAGLOGRAPHA. 

KETURAH, her descendants found in Midian, 166. 

KHORSABAD, PALACE OF, inscriptions on, translated. 
444. 

KHU-N-ATEN. See AMENOPHIS IV. 

KHYBER PAss, Japhethites pass through the, 209. 

KIBROTH HATTAAVAH, Israelites encamp at, 197; 
pestilence at, 197. 

KIDNAPPING, capitally punishable under the Mosaic 
code, 265, 

KING JAMES BIBLE. See AUTHORIZED VERSION, 

KING OF THE JEWS, a title given to Herod, 536 

KINGS, natural sources of their authority, 340. 

KINGS. BOOKS OF. authorship and character of, 31, 442; 
probable date of writing, 38, 442; historically con- 

* sidered, 38; an authentic record, 38, 39; in general 
corroborated by archeology. 40: chronology of, in- 
correct, 40: where written, 442; libraries accessible 
to compiler of, 40: classed among prophetical writ- 
ings, 53; do not conflict with Daniel, 442. 

i ia CHARLES, his tribute to the love of Christ, 
798. 

KIR-HARASETH the capital of Moab, 889; besieged by 
Jehoram and his allies, 389, 390; its site discovered, 
390; a natural fortress, 390. 

KIRJATH-JEARIM, the Jordan divided at, 280; its loca- 
tion, 296, 322; camp of Dan near, 396, 322; meaning of 





the word, 322, 336: the Ark carried to, 336. 361; same 
removed from, 336, 361. 

KIRJATH-SEPHER, an earlier name of Debir, 299, 306; 
meaning of the word, 299, 306. See also DEBIR. 

KISH. the father of Saul, 342. 

KISHON, THE, a river of Palestine, 270; used by God 
as an instrument, 309. 

KNOCK, miraculous apparition at, questioned, 289. 

KNOX, JOHN, criticises Paul’s conduct, 757. 

KOHATH, the grandfather of Moses, 164. 

KOHATHITES, THE, their duties about the tabernacle, 
196. 

pc lh his opinion concerning authorship of Joshua, 
273. 


KORAH'S REBELLION. its origin and punishment, 199. 

KORAN, THE, its appropriation of Hebrew tradition, 4; 
translated into Latin, 8; its teachings local in infiu- 
ence, 8; legend concerning Cain in, 98; the first man 
called *‘ Adam” in, 84; its reference to Noah. 105; its 
legend concerning Abraham and Nimrod, 114; rec- 
ognized in the Orient, 538. 

KRISHNA. See VISHNU. 

KUDUR-MABUG, an Elamite prince, 36. 

KubDwUR-LAGAMER, a conqueror and statesman, 131; 
extent of his empire, 131; identical with Chedor- 
laomer, 131. See also CHEDORLAOMER. 

KUENEN, his “ Religion of Israel,”’ cited, 50. 

KURDISTAN, the grave of Nahum said to be at. 409. 

KURDS, THE, massacred at Hattin, 311; Arabs divide 
plunder obtained from, 311. 

KUYUNJIK, the site of Assur-bani-pal’s palace, 69; 
archeological discoveries at, 69, 425; a city of Assyria, 
425. 


L. 


LABAN, the brother of Rebekah, 139, 142: his greed and 
craft, 139, 145; entertains Eliezer, 139; consents to 
Rebekah's marriage, 139: Jacob commanded to 
marry a daughter of, 142; his welcome of Jacob, 145; 
practices deceit upon the latter, 145: his cunning 
Overreaches itself, 146; Jacob separates himself 
from, 146; his pursuit of Jacob, 148; makes treaty 
with him, 148. 

LABARUM, THE, derivation of the word, 847; the banner 
of Constantine, 847; described, 847; when first dis- 
played, 847; mistaken conceptions concerning, 847. 

LABOROSOARCHOD, successor of Evil-Merodach, 456. 

LABYNETUS, mentioned by Herodotus, 458; perhaps 
identical with Belshazzar, 458. 

LACHISH, its king in the Amoritish league, 28; the 
same captured and hung, 286: captured by Joshua, 
419: Amaziah flees to. and assassinated at, 419; 
archeological discoveries concerning, 419; besieged 
by Sennacherib, 420: Sennacherib captures, 424; re- 
duced by Nebuchadnezzar. 432. 

LACHMAN, his edition of the Greek Testament, 571. 
LACTANTIUS, FIRMIANUS, a Christian writer of the 
fourth century, 588; his conception of charity, 816. 

LADISLAUS OF HUNGARY, his perfidy. 285. 

LAELIUS, CAtus, a friend of the younger Africanus, 
pg denounces the unequal distribution of wealth, 

10, 

LAGAMAR, an Elamite god, 36. 

LAISH, its name changed to Dan, 296, 322; its location, 
296, 322. 

LAMECH, an early Hebrew poet. 51: his writings lost, 51. 

LAMECH, a descendant of Cain, 100: story of, 100: a 
polygamist. 100; father of Jabal and Tubal-Cain, 101. 

LAMENTATIONS, ADDITIONS TO BOOK OF (Apocryphal), 
value of, 509. 

LAMENTATIONS, BOOK OF, attached to Jeremiah by 
Josephus, 32: included in the Hagiographa, 32; when 
admitted into the Canon, 44. 

LAMPRIDIUS, 42L1US,. quoted, 803. 

LANCIANI, RODOLFO AMEDEER, his writings quoted, 
808, 812. ‘g21. 880, 834, 846. 

LAND, pastoral peoples’ ideas concerning ownership 
of, 126: early ceremonies connected with transfer of 
title to, 188; God the original owner of, 260, 264; pro- 
visions of Jewish law regarding title to, 260, 262, 264, 
297, 330; divided upon entering Canaan. 260, 262: 
comparative value of, in Hebrew cities and country 
districts, 262: small holdings of, among the Hebrews, 

262; unequal division of. under Roman government, 
810. 812: efforts of the Gracchi to correct the evil, 
810: withdrawn from production, 812. See also 
AGRARIAN SYSTEM. 

LANDMARKS, Hebrews’ respect for, 297. 

LANDSTURM, Israel's uprising compared to a, 342. 

LANFRANC OF CANTERBURY, his efforts to improve, the 
Latin Biblical text, 585. 

LANGE, cited. 172. 

LANGUAGE, original unity of. 7. 114: confirmation of the 
Biblical narrative concerning same, 9; confusion of, 
at Babel, 114-116 
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LAODIOCEA, epistle from, mentioned, 552. 

LAODICEA, COUNCIL OF, defines New Testament 
Canon, 569. ; 

LAODICEA, CHURCH OF, enervated by worldliness, 793. 

LAO-TSE, a leader of Chinese religious thought, 516. 

LAPIDOTH, the husband of Deborah, 308. 

LAPLACE, the originator of the nebular hypothesis, 9, 
76; his theory antagonistic to the Mosaic account of 
Creation, 76. 

LARSA, a Babylonian principality, 36. 

LAst SUPPER, preparation for the, 672; circumstances 
attending, 672, 673; the Eucharist instituted at the, 
673; instituted by Christ, 712. 

LATERAN PALACE, THE, given to the Church by 
Fausta, 851. 

LAURENTIUS, a deacon of Bishop Sixtus, 837: his sym- 
pathy with the latter. 8387, his martyrdom, 837. 

LAVER. See BRAZEN LAVER. 

LAw, its value to a nation, 182, 184: analysis of Hebrew 
civil, 263, 264; of Hebrew criminal, 265; of Hebrew 
ecclesiastical and ceremonial, 265, 266; value of con- 
stitutional, in free States, 881. See also LAND, LEG- 
ISLATION, LEVIRATE LAw, Mosaic LAW, COMMAND- 
MENTS. : 

“ LAWS OF MANON,” cited. 6. 

LAYARD, (SIR) AUSTEN HENRY, his discoveries at 
Kuyunjik, 425; cited, 477. 

LAZARUS, mentioned only by John, 562; the brother of 
Mary and Martha, 659; his death, 659; raised from 
the grave, 660; symbolism.of his ‘** loosing,’’ 660: pres- 
ent at Simon’s banquet, 665; an object of hatred 
to the Jews, 665. 

LEADERSHIP, requirements for, 168. 

LEAH, daughter ot Laban, 145: marries Jacob, 145, 284: 
her love for Jacob, 145; her fruitfulness, 145; buried 
in Cave of Machpelah, 150; her enmity toward 
Rachel, 150. 

LEATHER, supersedes clay as writing material, 39. 

LEBANON, its ranges a boundary of Canaan, 269; the 
headwaters of the Jordan in, 280: cedar sent to 
Jerusalem from, 360, 376: its cedar a staple of 
commerce, 374: the same used in construction of 
the Temple. 376; Solomon builds summer palace at. 
375: Solomon sends workmen to, 382. See also 
Mouwuntv LEBANON. 

LEcKY, WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE, his ‘' History 
of European Morals.’* quoted, 813, 832, 634. 

LECTIONARIES, included among the Cursives, 570. 
See also LESSON-BOOKS. 

LEGENDS, value of, in homiletic teaching, 20. 

LEGISLATION, different systems of, described in the 
St eames 33, 44; divine character of the Mosaic, 

peRuars king of Massa, 43; a partof Proverbs written 

y.4 


LEONIDAS, Josiah compared to, 432; Zedekiah con- 
trasted with, 432. 

LEONTES, THE, a river of Palestine, 270. 

LEPERS, extraordinary sacrifices offered at cleansing 
of the, 265: cleansed by Christ, 661. 

LEPROSY, among Hebrews in Egypt, 159; Uzziah 
smitten with, 240. 

“‘LES PROPHETES ™ (Reuss), cited, 436. 

LESSON-BOOKS, in use in the early Church, 581: chi- 
rography and arrangement of, 581; their value and 
utility, 581: Greek, of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, 588. 

LEVI, a son of Jacob, 149: slaughters the Shechemites, 
149. 


LEVI. TRIBE OF, when set apart for the priesthood. 34; 
faith preserved by, 164: Moses and Aaron belong to, 
262: its position at Shechem, 284: separated to 
religious offices, 297; supported by the nation, 297. 
See also LEVITES. 

LEVIRATE LAW, nature and object of its provisions, 
263, 264, its peculiar provision respecting marriages, 
825, 330. 

LEVITES, distinguished from priests, 34: their part in 
the temple service, 196; set apart for special reli- 
gious service, 262: nature of their duties, 272; do not 
share in division of land, 272: cities assigned to as 
dwelling places, 272: character of their holdings, 263. 
264; tithes devoted to maintenance of, 264; local 
judges taken from among, 265; save the tabernacle 
at Shiloh, 335; the Ark borne on shoulders of the, 
361; their caste reorganized, 363; assigned to special 
duties, 363; among the first to leave Babylon, 483; 
exempt from tribute, 488. 

LEVITICUS, BOOK OF, priestly code established in, 34; 
analysis of the, 240. 

Lewis, (Mrs.) AGNES SMITH, discovers Syriac text on 
Mount Sinai, 528. 

LIBERALIS, a Roman noble and Christian convert, 803; 
his tomb, 803. 

LIBERIANIUS, a fellow prisoner with Justin Martyr, 836. 

LIBERTY, distinguished from license, 230. 
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LIBNAH, besieged by Sennacherib, 422; Sennacherib 
captures, 424. 

LIBRARIES, numerous among the ancients, 26, 39; con- 
tents of those at Nineveh, 37, 40; value of those at 
Babylon, 39: that at Jerusalem possibly removed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 44; how far respected by Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian conquerors, 40; Assyrians plun- 
der those of Babylonia, 40; those of Nineveh acces- 
sible to only a few, 40; possible fate of that at Sama- 
ria, 40; character of the Alexandrian, 164; the 
same accessible to Moses, 164; value of ancient, 206; 
that of Pamphilus, at Caesarea, described, 579; prob- 
able value of the Armenian, 5838; American deficient 
in Biblical manuscripts, 584, 586; the ‘‘Codex Amia- 
tinus”’ preserved in the Laurentian, at Plorence, 586. 

LIBYA, its commerce with Egypt, 162; invaded by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, 471. 

LIck, numerous in Egypt, 174; analogy of plague of, 174. 

LICENSE, distinguished from liberty, 230. 

LiciINIUS, his confidence in pagan gods, 848: defeated 
by Constantine, 843: his banishment and death, 843; 
result of his defeat, 849. 

“ LIFE OF JESUS” (Edersheim). cited, 849. 

* LIFE OF JOSEPHUS,”’ quoted, 560. 

LILITH, the legendary tirst wife of Adam, 88. 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, compared to Moses. 166; Joshua 
compared to, 275: his cure for melancholy, 275; the 
American people mourn for, 431. 

LINDSAY (LORD), his tribute to the Church of the 
Catacombs, 824: his **Christian Art’’ cited, 824, 825. 

LINGUISTIC RESEARCH. aided by the translation of 
the Scriptures, 3; corroborative of the Bible, 3. 

bearer ANALYSIS, its assumptions and worth, 34, 
35, 37, 38. 

LITERATURE, almost wholly Christian, 2; 
Egyptian, 26: Canaan a land of, 26. 

LITTLE HERMON, a point on the route of caravans. 343. 

Livy, a Roman historian, 769; records the decline of 

Roman morals, 769, 

POSES AND FISHES, Christ’s miracles of the, 640, 641, 

643. 


ancient 


LocusTA, furnishes poison to Agrippina, 776. 

LOCUSTS, 'LHE, plague of, 178: Israelites aided by, 268. 

LOLLIA PAULINA, her costly robe. 769; executed by 
order of Agrippina, 776. 

LONGFELLOW, HENRY W., character of his poetry, 
363; his *‘ Hiawatha ”’ quoted, 749. 

LONGIMANUS, identical with Xerxes, 486. 
ARTAXERXES LONGIMANUS. 

LORD'S PRAYER, THE, Tertullian’s curious arrange- 
ment of petitions in, 587. 

LORENZO DE MEDICI, compared to Pharaoh, 175. 

LoT, a nephew of Abraham, 126, 214; his wealth and 
greed, 126; his rupture with Abraham, 126; his fam- 
ily corrupted, 128; lesson of his downfall, 128; res- 
cued by Abraham from the Elamites, 130, 213; es- 
capes from Sodom, 214, 262. 

LoT. THE, its part in Jewish affairs, 342; how em- 
ployed at Mizpeh, 342. 

LOUIS NAPOLEON, his archeological investigation, 
846. 

Louis XIV.. demoralizing influence of his court, 393 

LOURDES, miraculous apparition at, questioned, 289. 

LOVE, John the apostle of, 796, 797; Christianity the 
religion of, 797, 798: tributes of modern writers to, 
797, 798: its sovereign power, 799. 

LOWER CRITICISM, defined, 570. 

LUCAN, a Roman satirist, 769; author of the ‘ Phar- 
salia,’’ 769: his satires on the Cvesars, 769: conse- 
quences of his death, 779; his ridicule of Chris- 
tianity, 831; influence of his writings, 831. 

LUCRETIUS, regards the human race as of divine 
origin, 78; a Roman writer before Christ, 769; char- 
acter of his philosophy in dicated, 769. 

LUKE, a physician. 556, 558, 560, 746: a companion of 
Paul, 556, 558. 559; author of Gospel of Luke and 
Book of Acts, 558, 559, 746; possibly a Gentile, 560: 
the suggested author of Epistle to the Hebrews, 
565; his record of controversy over admission of 
Gentile converts, 729, 730: accompanies Paul to 
Macedonia, 746; left by Paul at Philippi, 747: re- 
joins Paul at Philippi, 754; Paul the source and 
inspiration of his Gospel, 759, time and place of 
the composition of his Gospel, 759; perishes in the 
Neronian persecution, 764. 

LUKE, GOSPEL OF, period covered by, 555; authorship 
of, 556, 558, 559, 570, 759; original number of chapters 
in, 580; subsequent changes in arrangement of same, 
580, 581; when and where composed, 759. 

LUTHER, MARTIN, solaced by flute playing, 349: power 
of his protests, 465; once an obscure thinker, 516; 
later a leader of religious thought, 516; compared 
with Mattathias, 521; his estimate of religious intol- 
erance, 531: his version of the New Testament, 571; 
charged with being antichrist, 773: his arraignment 
of the papacy, 773. 


See also 
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LUTHER'S BIBLE, prized in Germany, 8. 

LUTHER’S HYMN, compared to the song of Moses, 181. 

LYCANTHROPY, a species of insanity, 470; Nebuchad- 
nezzar probably affected by, 470. 

LYCAONIA, a province of Galatia, 738. 

LypDDA, included in Dan's territory, 296. 

LYDIA, the tirst Philippian convert, 746. F 

LYDIA, KINGDOM OF, conquered by Cyrus, 474; Sardis 
the chief city of, 793. 

LYRIC POETRY, among the Hebrews, 44, 51. 

LysIAs, a general under Antiochus Epiphanes, 523; 
defeated by Judas Maccabeeus, 523; flees to Antioch, 
523; proclaims the son of Antiochus king, 523; his 
wer against Antiochus’ foster-brother, 523; makes 
peace with the Jews, 523; slain by the cousin of 
his ward, 523. f 

LysTRA, reception of Paul and Barnabas at, 740: 
legend relative to, 740; Paul finds Timothy at, 541; 
the latter accompanies Paul from, 745. 

LYTE, (SIR) HENRY FRANCIS, quoted, 353. 


M. 


MAACAH (a territory), a principality of Syria, 365; fur- 
nishes mercenaries to Ammon, 365. 

MAACAH (a wife of David), a princess of Geshur, 367; 
mother of Absalom and ‘lamar, 367. 

MAACAH (mother of Asa), encourages idolatry, 387; 
degraded from her position, 387. 

MACAULAY, his ** History of England” cited, 346. 

MACCABEAN REVOLT, its influence upon the Jewish 
church, 31. 

MACCABEES, effect of their victories, 48; propagate 
monotheism in Southern Arabia, 378; sons of Mat- 
tathias, 521; their characteristics. 521: tributes to, 
521. 524: Nicholas I. compares his soldiers to, 524; 
deliverers of their country, 538,539; elevate religion, 
539; their overthrow, 5382. See also JOHN HYRCA- 
NUS, JUDAS MACCAB4US, MATTATHIAS, SIMON 
MACCABAUS. 

MACCABEES, BOOKS OF, their worth, 504; the first, his- 
torical 47; value, date and authorship of same, 510; 
the second Haggadaic, 47; its authorship and prob- 
able date, 510; its historical errors and literary de- 
fects, 510: the third and fourth inferior to first and 
second, 510: value of same, 510; date, authorship, 
character and teaching of the fifth, 510, 511. 

MACEDONIA, itS object in conquest, 414; II. Corin- 
thians written at, 546, 555; visited by Paul, 544, 545, 
554, 555, 561, 746, 747, 754: contribution to Jewish 
saints from, 544. 

MACHPELAH, CAVE OF. See CAVE OF MACHPELAH. 

rE Ree his superstitious hatred of the Christians, 

48. 

MAGAN, subdued by Naram Sin, 21. 

MAGDALA, MARY OF. See MARY MAGDALEN. 

MAGDALEN. See MARY MAGDALEN. 

MAGI, THE, their adoration at the manger, 596; tradi- 
tions concerning, 596; their interview with Herod, 
596: divinely warned, 596; symbolism of their visit 
and worship, 596. 

MAGNA CHARTA, the Pentateuch compared to, 427 

MAGNA GRACIA, Rome settled by peoples from, 821. 

MAGNIFICAT, THE, its inherent sublimity, 600, 601; 
authorship of, 601. 

MAHANAIM, its historic associations, 356: an ancient 
sanctuary, 356; occupied by Abner, 356: a town of 
Gilead, 369; the capital of Ishbosheth, 369; David's 
fugitives find refuge in, 369; David finds refuge at, 
369. 

MAHLON, a son of Elimelech and Naomi, 327; husband 
of Ruth, 327, 330; dies in Moab, 827. 

MAIMONIDES, a Christian commentator, 288; his expla- 
nation of supposed miracle at Gibeon, 288. 

MAITLAND, SAMUEL ROFFEY, his ** Church in the Cata- 
combs *’ quoted, &22, 826. 

MAKKEDAH, Amoritish kings hide in cave near, 286; 
captured by Joshua, 286. 

MALACHI, a post-exilic prophet, 448: his identity un- 
certain, 495: possibly the same as Hzra, 495; impor- 
tance and probable date of his prophecy, 495; date 
of his prophecy, 498; denounces Jewish priests, 498; 
foretells the coming of the Messiah 500; period of 
his life, 502, 508; the last of the prophets, 503; his 
teachings concerning divorce, 506; but one copy of 
his prophecies on papyrus extant in book form, 576. 

MALACHI, BOOK OF, historical gap between Matthew's 
gospel and, 5388. 

MALCHUS, a servant of the high priest, 674; his ear cut 
off by Peter, 674. 

MALIK, a variation of Moloch, 208. 

MALTA. See MELITA. 

MAMMA. See JULIA MAMMA, 

MAMRE, an ally of Abraham, 130, 132. 

MAMRE, PLAIN OF,a favorite camping ground of Abra- 
ham, 132; God's revelation to Abraham on, 182. 
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MAN, origin of, discussed, 11,12; Mosaic account of his 
creation, 77, 78,83; nature of his similitude to God, 
78; dominion conferred upon, 79; in Eden, 83, 84, 86, 
88, ef seqg.; ancient beliefs as to his origin, 84; his 
primitive innocence, 84; his fall discussed, 88, ef seq. ; 
his punishment, 93, 94; his first clothing, 94; his cor- 
rupt state in the patriarchal age, 104; God’s wrath 
against antediluvian, 105. : 

‘“MAN OF SIN.”’ See ANTICHRIST. 

MANASSE. See MANASSEH. 

MANASSEH, time of his life, 46; driven away by Nehe- 
miah, 46; founder of temple at Samaria, 46; a rela- ° 
tive of the high priest, 496; expelled from Jerusa- 
lem, 496; becomes a Samaritan priest, 496. 

MANASSEH (a son of Joseph), the firstborn, 141;° 
Ephraim preferred before, 141, 158. 

MANASSEH (a king of Israel), renders allegiance to 
Assyria, 28: puts Isaiah to death. 411; son and suc- 
cessor of Hezekiah, 425: age at coronation, 425; cor- 
ruption of-his reign, 425, 426; reéstablishes idolatry, 
425, 426; persecutes the followers of Jehovah, 426; 
his vileness and cowardice, 426; led captive to Baby- 
lon, 426; his repentance and return, 426; an Assyrian 
vassal, 426: his efforts toward reform, 426. See also 
PRAYER OF MANASSEH. 

MANASSEH, TRIBE OF, first and second censuses of, 196; 
a pastoral people, 268; territory assigned to, 268, 296; 
its warriors cross the Jordan, 280: its warriors per- 
mitted to depart, 286; descended from Joseph, 296; 
its record more honorable than Reuben’s, 303; lo- 
located east of the Jordan, 303; its relations with 
Western tribes, 303; responds to Deborah’s sum- . 
mons, 308, Gideon a member of, 312; rallies to sup- 
port of Gideon, 313. 

MANICHEES, their belief in the dualism of God, 73. 

MANKIND, racial divisions of, 112, 113; dispersion of, 
at Babel, 114; racial and geographical divisions of, 
advantageous, 115. 

MANNA, meaning of the word, 185: sometimes a natural 
food, 185; Israelites fed by, 185; lessons taught by 
it, 185, 186; golden pot of, preserved in the Temple, 
146; ceases to fall, 280. 

MANNING (Cardinal). HENRY EDWARD, his tribute to 
childhood, 88; his reference to papal temporal 
power, 773. 

MANOAH, the father of Samson, 239, 319: God reveals 
himself to, through fire 239. 

MANU, LAWS OF, an ancient Hindoo cosmogony, 81. 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, their origin traceable to 
the early Church, 817. 

MANUSCRIPTS, early Old Testament, 58, ef seg.; an- 
tiquity of those of the Old and New Testaments 
compared, 58; date and value of early Old Testa- 
ment, 60; Massoretic rules for copying. 62. 65; how 
written in the first Christian century, 575: inherent 
difficulties in preserving same. 575: difficulty in 
reading, 575; uncial deiined, 577; variant chirography 
of New Testament, 577, 578: costliness and gorgeous 
binding of early, 577: frequently defaced by wax, 
578, illustration and illumination of early, 578: inac- 
curacies by copyists of 579: corrections of the latter, 
579: division of early New Testament, into chapters, 
580, 581: treatment of, by the early Syrian Church, 
582, 583: marginal commentaries on, 584; rarity of 
Old Latin, 58: defects in Latin of the fourth cen- 
tury. 586; beginning of the Greek, 587; the latter 
multiplied in the sixth century, 586: number of, 
dating from sixth century, 588; curious subscrip- 
tions found on New Testament, 589, 590; efforts to 
prevent theft or mutilation of, 590; number extant 
of supposedly authentic New Testament, 707; the 
same enumerated, 707. See also CODEX AMIATINUS, 
CODEX BEZ&, CODEX CLAROMONTANUS, CODEX 
EPHRAEMI, CODEX SINAITICUS, CODEX VATICANUS, 
PALIMPSESTS, PHILOXENIAN MANUSCRIPTS. MINU- 
SCULES, ‘TRANSLATIONS, UNCIAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
VULGATE 

MANUSCRIPT COPLES (of the New Testament), number 
and character of those extant, 570, 571. 

MARAH, the Israelites’ disappointment at, 183: iden- 
tical with Huwarah, 183; lessons drawn from, 183; 
Israelites murmur at, 196. 

MARAT, Charlotte Corday's assassination of, 506. 

MARATHON, BATTLE OF, 438; the Persians defeated at, 
487; its effect upon Huropean civilization, 487. 

MARC ANTONY, result of Cleopatra’s influence over, 
393. a friend to Herod the Great, 536. 

MARCELLUS, a soldier-martyr under Diocletian, 838. 

MARCHI (Padre), his estimate of the size of the Cata- 
combs, 824. 

MARCIA, concubine and empress of Commodus, 836; 
influences him toward toleration, 836. 

MARCION a heretic, 549, 551; concedes genuineness of 
Epistle to Philemon, 549; also that to the Ephesians, 
551; his dangerous theological errors, 808; a disturb- 
ing element in the early Church, 808. 
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MARCUS (an author), a Christian writer, 808; his ten- 
dency toward Cabbalism, 808. 

MARCUs (of Palestine), a Gentile convert to Christi- 
anity, 790; pastor of the church in Capitolina, 790. 
MARCUs (of Rome), brother of Silanus. 776; sympathizes 
with Britannicus, 776; murdered by order of Agrip- 

pina, 776. 

MARCUS AORELIUS, sends Christians to the Sardinian 
mines, 830; unduly credited with tolerance, 880, 631; 
his severity toward the Church, 835; effect of his 
rescript, 830. 

MARCUS OTHO, revolts against Nero, 779. 

MARIAMNE, the wife of Herod the Great, 537: her 
attractiveness, 587; her name a favorite among the 
Jews, 537; resides at Alexandrium, 537: murdered 
by her husband, 537: the heroine of drama, 538. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. compared to Pharaoh, 176. 

MARITIME PLAIN, situation of the, 269, 270: Avites 
dwell in the, 270; confederated cities of Philistia in, 
319: Philistines pursued to the, 360. 

MARK, a cousin of Barnabas, 550, 558. 738, 744: the dis- 
ciple and interpreter of Peter, 556, 558: accompanies 
Barnabas and Paul, 558; his family connections, 558; 
the nephew of Peter, 645; the latter the source and 
authority of his Gospel, 645, 691: deserts Paul and 
Barnabas, 738: the occasion of a quarrel between 
Barnabas and Paul, 744, 745. 

MARK, GOSPEL OF, its contents, 556: authorship and 
character of, 556; original number of chapters in, 580; 
subsequent changes in arrangement of same, 580, 
581: interpolation in, 583, 584, 589: value of the inter- 
polation, 584: translated by Victor of Antioch, 588. 

MARRIAGE, Jewish conception of, 95: forbidden within 
certain degrees of kindred, 264: prohibited among 

-the Essenes, 516: Jewish custom concerning. 669. 
See ADULTERY, INCESTUOUS MARRIAGES, MIXED 
MARRIAGES, POLYGAMY. 

MARS, Augustus likened to, by Horace, 770. 

MARS HILL, Paul's speech on, 748, 750. 

* ee GAIE, THE,’ compared to the song of Moses, 

MARTHA, entertains Jesus. 652; the Lord’s rebuke to, 
652; a sister of Lazarus, 659; her love for Christ, 659; 
obs assuring words to, 660; serves at Simon's supper, 


MARTYRDOM, testimony of the Catacombs to early 
Christian, 826, 827: why permitted by God, 827; under- 
lying motives for subjecting Christians to, 882; in 
modern life, 839. See also MARTYRS, CHRISTIAN. 

MARTYRS, CHRISTIAN, sufferings of the early, 827, 829, 
834, #35, 837, 839; character of inscriptions on their 
tombs, 827. 

Mary, the name a corruption of Mariamne, 537; 
common among the Jews, 537. 

MARY (the mother of James), visits the sepulcher, 689; 
learns and announces the Resurrection, 689: com- 
forts Peter, 691. 

Mary (the mother of Jesus), speculation regarding 
her children, 567; Gabriel's announcement to, 591; 
her home at Nazareth, 591, 593. 594, 597; the chosen 
mother of the Savior, 591; her humility and modesty, 
592: her betrothal to Joseph, 592; her reception of 
her vocation, 592: Elizabeth pays obeisance to, 593; 
married to Joseph, 594; Simeon’s prophecy concern- 
ing, 598: her maternal training of Jesus, 600; her 
authorship of the ‘“* Magnificat,’’ 600: finds Jesus in 
the Temple, 602; how regarded by her Son, 602: her 
conduct at Cana, 611: Salome a sister of, 612; called 
“blessed ’’ by a bystander, 632; cared for by Saint 
John, 688: commended to John by Christ, 791; her 
relations to her children, 791; her death and burial, 
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Mary (the sister of Lazarus), commended by Jesus, 
653, 664; a sister of Martha and Lazarus, 659; her 
love for Christ, 659: anoints and wipes Christ's feet, 
664: criticism and approval of her act, 665. 

MARY MAGDALEN, her penitence and pardon, 630, 631; 
follows Christ through Galilee, 631: present at 
Christ's burial, 682: visits the sepulcher. 689; learns 
and announces the Resurrection, 689: Christ appears 
to, 690. ; 

MASADA, a fortress in Palestine, 536; Herod retreats 
to, 526; destroyed by the Romans, 536; character of 
the ruins, 536: Herod has a palace at, 537, the resi- 
dence of Herod's mother and sister, 537. 

MASSA, KINGDOM OF, where situated, 43. 

MASSORETES, their text compared, 46; their relation 
to the Old Testament text, 56, 58, 60, 62: their rules 
for copying text, 62, 63. 

MASSORETIC TEXT, its indication of variant readings, 
81. 

MATERIALISM, contradicted by Genesis, 74; repugnant 
to the Hebrews, 76. 

MATRI, CLAN OF, Saul's family belonged to, 342; 
chosen by lot at Mizpeh, 342. 

MATTANIAH. See ZEDEKIAH. 
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MATTATHIAS, his heroism, 517; his position in history, 
520, 521; his character, 520; an aged priest, 520; re- 
fuses to worship the Grecian deities, 520; slays an 
apostate and a royal commissioner, 521; heads a 
national revolt, 521: resists Antiochus, 521; enforces 
the Mosaic law, 521; father of the Maccabees, 421; 
defeats the Syrian armies, 521; his dying counsel, 521. 

MATTHEW, his occupation, 557, 622; called by Christ, 
557. 622: sometimes called Levi, 557, 622: character 
and language of his Gospel, 557; makes a feast for 
Jesus, 662. © 

MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF, historical gap between Book 
of Malachi and, 538: its contents, 556: character and 
authorship of, 556, 557; written in Hebrew, 856, 597; 
original number of chapters in, 580; subsequent 
changes in arrangement of the latter, 580, 581. 

MATTHIAS, a favorite Judean name, 537. 

MATTHIAS (one of the apostles), chosen by lot to take 
the place of Judas, 342. 

MATTHIAS BEN MARGALOTH, aids in inciting Jewish 

' revolt, 781. 

MAuRICE, F. D.. his ‘Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament’’ cited, 367, 371. 

MAXENTIUS, a Roman emperor. 842: manner of his 
accession, 843: a typical pagan, 843, 844; routed by 
Constantine, 842; his ignominious end, 842, 843: his 
weakness and ingratitude, 848; his moral baseness, 
843; a tyrant, 843, 844. 

MAXIMIAN, associate emperor with Diocletian, 838; 
his craftiness, 838; resigns and resumes govern- 
ment, 843: father of Maxentius. 843: his son’s in- 
gratitude to, 843; seeks refuge with Constantine, 843; 
Constantine marries daughter of, 843, 843: plots 
against Constantine, 843; commits suicide, 843. 

MAXIMIN (nephew of Galerius), failure of his enter- 
prise against Licinius. 843: commits suicide, 843. 

MAXIMIN THE THRACIAN, a Roman emperor, 836; hos- 
tile to the Christians, 836. 

MAXIMINIUS, a Roman emperor, 835; Christians perse- 
cuted by, 835. 

MEAT OFFERINGS, ‘offerings of a sweet smell,”’ 241, 
244, 245: differ from burnt offerings, 241; of what 
made, 141, 244. 245: how disposed of, 241, 244, 245; 
symbolism of,.242, 244-246. 

MEDAD, claims the gift of prophecy, 197, 404; encour- 

aged by Moses, 197, 404. 

MEDAURIAN MASSACRE. date of the, 836. 

pens. a town of Reuben, 365; Joab’s victory near, 

MEDEs, THE, Assyria conquered by. 487: policy of Cy- 
rus toward, 478, 482: their affection for Cyrus, 478; 
Jerusalem a resort for. 501; hear the Gospel in their 
own tongue, 710. 

MEDIATION, the Hebrews’ desire for, 190. 

MEDITERRANEAN SBA, Philistines settle on shores of 
the, 269: a boundary of Canaan, 269; Ephraim’s ter- 
ritory extends to the, 297. 

MEDO-PERSIAN EMPIRE, symbolized in Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s vision. 464; established on the ruins of the 
Chaldean, 458, 473, 474: efforts of Croesus to check, 
474: Cyrus the founder of, 482. See also PERSIAN 
EMPIRE. MEDIAN DYNASTY. 

MEGASTHENES, his account of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
death, 471. 

MEGLDDO, kings of, overcome, 37: a Canaanite fortress, 
308: its location, 308; its location and historical as- 
sociations, 429; Josiah routed and slain in battle of, 
309, 411, 429; effect of Judah's defeat at, 430. 

MEGIDDO, BATTLE OF, won by Pharaoh-Necho, 309; 
Josiah slain in, 309; a type of “Armageddon.” 309. 

MELANCTHON, compared to the three Hebrew chil- 
dren, 465. 

MEDIAN DYNASTY, overthrown by Cyrus, 473. See 
also MEDO-PERSIAN EMPIRE, PERSIAN EMPIRE. 
MELCHIZEDEK, his priestly character, 130, 131, 214; 
king of Salem, 130, 214,501; Abraham pays tithes to, 
130: his personality discussed, 131, 214; his offering 

eucharistic, 214. 

MELITA, the ancient name of Malta, 762; Paul ship- 
wrecked at, 762; his three months’ sojourn at, 762. 
MELITENE, Christian reprisals said to have occurred 

at, 839. 

MEMPHIS, its magnificence, 162; opinion of priests of, 
as to passage of the Red Sea, 181; a seat of faith 
and science, 381. 

MENAHEM, dispatches Shallum, 414; usurps the throne 
of Israel, 414; Auration and character of his reign, 
414; Assyrians invade Samaria during reign of, 414; 
buys peace, 414. 

MENELAUS, betrays his brother's confidence, 518: buys 
the office of high priest, 518; seeks refuge with the 
Syrians, 518. 

MENEPHTAH J.. son of Rameses II., 173; king of Egypt 
at time of the Exodus, 173. : 

MENSURIUS, a bishop of Carthage, 838; preserves his 
manuscripts from confiscation, 888, 839. 
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MEPHIBOSHETH, a crippled:son of Jonathan, 364; 
maintained by David, 364. 

MERAB, a daughter of Saul, 851: promised in marriage 
to David, 351: his treachery regarding, 251. 

MERARITES, THE, placed in charge of the tent, 196. 

MERCURY, Horace compares Augustus to, 770. 

MERCY SEA'T, THE, as known to the Hebrews, 230; 
Jesus Christ the true, 231; the Shekinah visible over 
the, 260. 

MERIBAH, Joshua invested with authority at, 276. 

MERODACH, the favorite god of Nebuchadnezzar, 453, 
454, 463, 466, 482; the local god of Babylon, 466, 482; 
his worship supersedes that of Belus, 466. See also 
BEL-MERODACH. 

MEROE, a city of Ethiopia, 725; Jews of the Dispersion 
visit, 725. 

MEROM, Joshua leads the hosts to, 275. 

MEROM. BATTLE OF, Israelites victorious at, 298: an 
exceptional engagement, 298, 

MEROM, LAKE, its location, 270, Canaanites assembled 
near waters of, 286. 

MEROAZ, its location, 308: its cowardice and curse, 308. 

MERRIS (Pharaoh's daughter). See THERMOUTHIS. 

MERU. a Hindoo mountain, 86; analogous to the Gar- 
den of Eden, 86. 

MESHA, a king of Moab, 364, 389. 400; his cruelty, 364; 
offers captives as sacrifices to his god, 364; revolts 
against Israel, 389, 390, 400: his personal valor, 389; 
sacrifices his son, 389. 390: secures independence, 
Pa 390; his deeds recorded on the Moabite Stone, 

MESHACH, carried away in the first deportation of 
Jews, 446; assigned to special service under the 
king, 446: asseciated m the government of Daniel, 
464; a protestant against idolatry. 465; refuses to 
worship the golden image, 468; miraculously deliv- 
ered from the fiery furnace, 469. 

MESOPOTAMIA, occupied by descendants of Shem, 206, 
211, 213; Abraham called from, 269; how separated 
from Canaan, 269; ‘‘Shinar’’ another name for, 438. 

MESOPOTAMIANS, Othniel delivers Israel from. 304, 306. 

MESSALINA, her corrupting influence on Roman soci- 
ety, 393: her influence over Claudius, 417; the first 
wife of Claudius, 776: her dissolute character, 776; 
Agrippina plots against. 776. 

MESSIAH, Isaiah's prediction of birth of the, 54: his 
reference to. 260; his kingdom foreshadowed by 
Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, 464; his coming and min- 
istry toretold by Daniel, 481: Ezekiel’s conception 
of, 496; identified with tribe of Judah, 499; the word 
first used in the ‘*‘ Psalter of Solomon,” 511; refer- 
ences to. in the Book of Enoch, 528; character of 
Jewish hopes of 596; Christ the true, 606. 

“MESSIANIC PROPHECIES ”’ (Delitzsch), cited, 436. 

METHODIUS, an important Christian author of the 
third century, 587. 

METHUSALEB, the son of Enoch, 103, 530; oldest of the 
antediluvian patriarchs, 102; his age and descend- 
ants, 102; Enoch’s advice to, 530. 

MEXICANS, their conjectured identity with the lost 
tribes, 416, 

MICAH, character of his literary style, 407-409: a pupil 
of Isaiah, 408: burden of his prophecy, 408, 409; fore- 
tells the birth of the Messiah, 409; a preéxilie 
prophet, 447. , 

MICAH, BOOK OF, cited, 41. 

MICHAEL (the archangel). referred to in the Book of 
Enoch, 529; in Jewish mythology, 529; in “ Paradise 
Lost,’’ 529. 

MICHAL, a younger daughter of Saul, 351: marries 
David, 351; advises David of plots, 351: separated 
from David, 357; sent to David by Abner, 857; up- 
braids David for dancing, 362. 

MICHMASH, its value as a strategic point, 344, 345; gar- 
risoned by the Philistines, 345; its natural fortifica- 
tions, 345, 346; strength of the Philistine army at, 
345, 346; character of same, 346; Jonathan effects 
capture of, 346; Philistines routed at, 346. 

MIDDLE EMPIRE, THE, established in Egypt, 129. 

MIDIAN, a refuge for Moses, 166, 276; influence of his 
sojourn in, 166; Abraham's descendants found in, 166. 

MIDIANITES, allies of Balak, 202; Hebrews led astray 
by, 202: punished by Jehovah, 202; vassals of Sihon, 
268; seek destruction of the Israelites, 268; their 
licentious rites, 268: conquered by the Israelites, 
268; conquered by Gideon, 306; early foes of Israel, 
311; ‘Sons of the East,” 311, 312: Ephraimites oc- 
cupy lands of, 811; God's scourge for Israel, 311; 
their military strength, 31); invade Palestine, 311; 
reduce Israel to servitude, 311: panie-stricken at 
Gideon’s attack, 314; Israel’s slaughter of, 314; his- 
toric parallels to same, 314. 

MIGDOL, the Israelites encamp near, 178. 

MILAN, See AMBROSIAN LIBRARY. 

MILAN, EDICT OF, promulgated by Constantine, 848: 
the Magna Charta of Christianity, 848. 
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Miucom, a Canaanitish god. 379, 428: Solomon offers 
sacrifice to, 379; Josiah extirpates worship of, in 
Judah, 428. 

MILETUS, visited by Paul, 545; Paul parts from the 
Ephesian elders at, 744. ; 

MILITARY SERVICE, Hebrew freeholders required to 
render, 262. - : 5 

MILL, JOHN STUART, his ‘‘ Essay on Nature” cited, 
292. 

MILLENNIUM. Constantine's reign regarded as the 
advent of, 848. 

MILLO, THE, a fortress of the Jebusites, 358; strength- 
ened by David, 358. 

MILMAN (Dean), his ‘‘ History of the Jews” cited, 284; 
his tribute to the Maccabees, 524. 

MILVIAN BRIDGE. flight of the Romans across before 
Constantine, 842; Maxentius shoved from the, 842. 
MINUCIUS FELIX, a Christian apologist, 803; value of 

his writings, 803. 

MINUCIUS FUNDANUS, proconsul of Asia, 806, 807; 
Hadrian's rescript to, 806. 

MINNITH, Jephthah drives invaders to, 317. 

“MINOR PROPHETS ” (Farrar), cited, 436. 

‘““MINOR PROPHETS, THE” (Pusey), cited, 436. 

MINUSCULES, a name given to a class of New Testa- 
ment manuscripts, 578; small letters used in, 578; 
their number, 578; their value compared with that 
of the uncials, 578; chirography of, 578. 

MIRACLES, wrought by God for Israel, 282: nature of, 
indicated, 282; nature of, discussed, 291; partially 
paralleled in modern science, 290; attest the truth 
of Christianity, 624; their influence transitory, 638; 
Christ teaches his apostles the value of, 638; a divine 
largess, 638; significance of Christ's and the apos- 
tles’ compared,714. See also MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

MIRACLES OF CHRIST, water changed into wine, 611; 
miraculous draught of fishes, 619: devils cast out, 
619, 631, 635, 636, 638; Peter's wife’s mother healed, 
620; cure of the palsied, 621; heals paralytic at 
Bethesda, 623; the withered hand restored, 624, 625; 
cure of the centurion s servant, 629: the widow of 
Nain’s son raised, 629: Gennesaret stilled, 635; 
demons sent into swine, 635, 636; cure of woman with 
the issue of biood, 636, 638; sight restored, 638, 653, 
663; heals Syrophoenician’s daughter. 643; the trib- 
ute money and the fish, 649; cures bent woman in 
the synagogue, 655; heals man with the dropsy, 656; 
raising of Lazarus, 660: the lepers cleansed, 661; 
heals blind men of Jericho, 663; draught of fishes, 
693; spiritual significance of the same, 696. 

MIRIAM, the sister of Moses, 164; her treatment of 
Moses, 197; smitten with leprosy, 197; her death, 199; 
God appears to, at Hazeroth, 404: her musical tal- 
ent, 427, 428. 

ee (Clement of Alexandria), quoted, 
65. 

MISHAEL, See MESHACH. 

MISHNA, THE, accepts oral tradition as inspired, 52; a 
part of the Talmud, 59. 

MISPAR, a leader on the return from exile, 483. 

MISSIONS, of the early Church, 787, ef seq. 

MITHRAS, a Persian deity, 886; specially honored at 
Rome, 836. 

MITHREDATH, the treasurer of Cyrus, 484; ordered to 
restore the sacred vessels, 484. 

MITHRIDATES, Pompey’s campaigns against, 534; 
Pompey rejoices at death of, 534, 

MITRE See GOLDEN MITRE, 

MITTANI, KINGDOM OF. See ARAM-NAHARAIM, 38, 

MIXED MARRIAGES, prohibited among the Hebrews, 
124, 499; occur among the Israelites, 295, 325; cor- 
rupting to the Israelites, 306, 496: Ezra and Nehe- 
miah's condemnation of, 325, 496: a source of trouble 
to the Jews, 489, 492. 

MIZPHH, a sanctuary at, 317; Jephthah exacts pledge 
thereat, 317; Samuel judges Israel at, 336, 387: Saul 
chosen king at, 837; the Philistines routed at, 339, 
343; Samuel convokes assembly at, 341; captured 
by David from Abner, 356 rebuilt and fortified with 
ruins of Ramah, 388: Gedaliah chooses, as his cap- 
ital, 433; Judas Maccabeeus leads his followers to, 
522, 523: overlooks Jerusalem, 523. 

MIZRAIM, mentioned, 37: a son of Ham, 302: ancestor 
of the Philistines, 302. 4 

MNEVIS, an Egyptian deity. 174; insulted by the plague 
Oo the murrain, 174; worshiped by the Hebrews, 

MOAB, antiquity of Isaiah's prophecy against, 41; re- 
fuses passage to the Israelites, 200: terrified by the 
Hebrews, 202; David befriended by king of, 325; 
family of Elimelech sojourns in land of, 327; Naomi 
and Ruth depart from, 327; a pastoral country, 364; 

its location, 364; war between David and, 364; Da- 

vid's punishment of, 364; Jews scattered in land of, 

433; its punishment foretold by Obadiah, 450; He- 

brews marry women of, 494. 
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MOABITE STONE. inscription on, 364: character, con- 
tents and history of, 389, 390; Omris name men- 
tioned on, 392. . 

MOABITES, comprehend the Hebrew tongue, 56: early 
invaders of Canaan, 267; tribe of Emim expelleds 
by, 268; afterward dispossessed, 268; their worship 
of Chemosh, 294: Ehud delivers {srae! from. 304, 306; 
their king slain, 304: capture Jericho, 306; aided 
by Amalekites and Ammonites, 306: oppress Israel, 
306; massacred at fords of the Jordan, 807; Israelites 
worship gods of the, 317: humbled by Saul, 346: 
Solomon chooses concubines from, 879; oppressed 
by Israel, 389, 390; rebel, 389. 390; throw off the yoke, 
390, 400; form alliance bi Edomites and Ammon- 
ites, 390; invade Judah, 390; miraculously repulsed, 
559; Nebuchadnezzar incites, to invade Judah, 431. 

* MODERN PAINTERS” (Ruskin), quotation from, 471. 

MODIN, the home of the Maccabees, 220, 222; Syrians 
defeated near, 524; Judas Maccabeeus buried at, 524. 

MOHAMMED. a leader of religious thought, 516. 

MOHAMMEDANISM, relations of Joshua's conquests to, 
27r, 272: asceticism permanently manifested in, 320. 

MOHAMMEDANS, conquests by the, 1; numerical 
Srneet of, 4; their claim as to tomb of Joshua, 


MOLOocH, the god of death. 208: other names for. 208; 
abominable rites connected with his worship. 208, 
271; a Canaanite divinity, 214: children offered in 
sacrifice to, 214, 298, 294; worshiped by the Hebrews, 
292, 293; another name for Baal, 294; Manasseh’s 
worship of, 426; his altars destroyed by Josiah, 427. 

MOMMSEN, 'THEODOR, his classification of Roman pop- 
ulation, 167. 

MONARCHY, THE, Hebrew Judges succeeded by, 27; 
its work accomplished, 28: its influence upon proph- 
ecy, 29; superseded by the Jewish Church, 29; God 
disapproves of Hebrews’ desire for, 208; Abimelech’s 
effort to establish a,315° demanded by the Hebrews, 
337, 339; reasons for the request, 387: possibly fore- 
shadowed by Moses, 357; instituted by Samuel, 337; 
God’s purpose regarding, 340; theocratic in its na- 
ture. 343, 345; contrasted with that of Phoenicia and 
Philistia, 343; nature of prophet’s office under the, 
336; a parenthesis in Jewish history, 499. See also 
JEWISH EMPIRE, KING. 

MONDAY, why regarded as ‘‘unlucky”’’ by orthodox 
Jews, 75. 

MONGOLIANS, descended from Noah, 205, 206; God's 
covenant extended to, 206. 

MoONoOGAmy, inculeated by the patriarchs, 124. 

MONOTHEISY, doctrine of, upheld by Jews, Christians 
and Mohammedans, 4,5; hinted at by pagan writers, 
6: a primeval revelation, 6; the religion of Persia, 
30; inculcated in Genesis, 73; Abraham the apostle 
of, 122; taught by the patriarchs, 124: permanently 
separated from polytheism, 148: the original faith 
of Egypt. 207; ineuleated at Sinai, 228; propagated 
by the Maccabeans, 378; taught to the world by the 
Jews, 790. 

MONTANISM, its errors discountenanced by the Council 
of Nica. 808: ’ertullian’s defection to, 818. 

MONTESPAN, DE. MADAME, corrupting influence of, 
393. 

**MONUMENT[ DELLA ARTI CHRISTIANE PRIMITIVE” 
(Marchi). cited, 824. 

MONUMENTS, numerous in Egypt. 162: at Thebes, 162; 
testimony of ancient, to religious development, 206, 

Moov, feast of, the new instituted, 34: asymbolof Ash- 
toreth, 281: supposed miracle concerning the, 286, 
288-291; worshiped by the Canaanites, 294. 

Moon-Gop, worship of. introduced by the Babylonians, 
22; hymn to the, 23: worshiped by the Babylonians, 
76: Hebrew detestation of, 76; his temple at Ur, 119; 
worshiped at Haran, 119. 

MORDECAI, the Babylonian Marduka, 44; the uncle 
of Esther, 488. . 

MOREH, Abraham at the plain of, 126; its oaks sacred 
to Abraham and Jacob, 126. 

MORIAH. See MOUNT MORIAH. 

* MORNING BAPTISTS,’ a name applied to the Essenes. 
516. 

MOSAIC AGE, literary activity during. 21. 

Mosaic LAw, THE, its influence upon the Jewish 
people, 4: cradled in the desert, 26: better under- 
stood after the Exile, 30; obedience of the people to, 
30; estimation in which held, 32, 33; imperfectly 
known, 34; its divine origin, 35: divine authority 
bound up with its antiquity, 41; outward observ- 
ance of, 43; the Sadducees’ reverence for, 47; an 
evidence of God’s covenant, 198; ratified by Israel, 
284; its provisions regarding elders, 305; its pro- 
visions regarding inheritance, 330; neglected by the 
Jews, 427; a copy of the, discovered by Hilkiah, 427; 
the same interpreted by Huldah, 427, 428; read to the 
people by Josiah, 428: contains no reference to a 
future life, 459; not observed during the Exile, 459, 
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482; its observance enforced by Nehemiah, 492; how 
far observed during the Captivity, 492. 497; how read 
to the people by Ezra, 494; its provisions regarding 
slavery, 497: Malachi exhorts observance of, 498; a 
written law, 498: Ezekiel familiar with, 498: as in- 
terpreted by the Pharisees, 514; by the Sadducees, 
515; summed up by Paul, 546; references to, in 
Hebrews, 565; the Israelites’ reverence for, 565; 
observed by early Jewish Christians, 729. See also 
CITIES, COMMANDMENTS, LAND, AW, OFFERINGS, 
POOR, SACRIFICE, TABERNACLE, TAXATION. 

MOSERARH, Israelites arrive at. 200. 

Moses, his authorship of the Pentuteuch, 4, 9, 33- 
36, 52; his narrative contirmed by archeology, 9; 
learning of, 24: as a lawgiver, 24: his opportunities 
for literary research, 24, 26, 87: called by Philo the 
“chief prophet.’ 32; interpreted and followed by the 
prophets, 33; composite character of his books, 34; 
the story of his death an argument, 34; the law re- 
vealed to him by God, 34; author of a psalm, 43; an 
improbable derivation of the word, 96; as a leader, 
161, 169, 184, 198, 194; his education, 162, 164, 166; 233; 
his birth, 163, 164; his relation to his people, 163; 
meaning of the name, 164; adopted by Pharaoh, 164; 
enters the priestly caste, 164; his home and.scholas- 
tic training contrasted, 166; kis an Egyptian task- 
master, 166, 167: flees to Midian, 166, 167, 276; God's 
training of, 166, 169; before the burning bush, 167, 
239: marries Jethro’s daughter, 166, 167,309: his sense 
of unworthiness. 170; significance of God’s sign to, 
171. 172: change in his character, 171, 173: his mes- 
sage to Pharaoh. 172, 227; the same attested by signs, 
173: sublimity of his faith, 175: popular clamor 
against, 178, 184. 198; his song of triumph, 181; the 
sole judge of disputes, 187; his labors lightened, 187; 
Arabian tradition as to his sojourn in Midian, 188; 
the revelation to, on Sinai, 190, 228; his wrath at 
sight of the golden calf. 198, 194; his second ascent 
of Sinai, 193, 195; God reveals himself to, 194, 404; 
finds a friend in Hobab, 196; his second marriage, 
197: his nobility of character. 197, 200: his mediator- 
ship, 196, 198-200: his desire to invade Palestine, 
197: God’s vindication of. 197; his sin and its punish- 
ment. 200; his glimpse of Canaan, 200, 203; appoints 
Joshua his successor. 208, 274, 275, 296; his death on 
Pisgah, 203; analysis of his character, 203, 204: insti- 
tutes ceremonial worship, 227: his victory at Rephi- 
dim, 227; Jethro’s advice to, 228; consecrates Aaron 
and his sons, 236; of the tribe of Levi, 262: analogy 
drawn from call of, 269: Joshuacompared with, 275; 
God’s commands to, antecedent of his age, 293: 
watches defeat. of the Amalekites from Horeb. 347; 
vows unending war against Amalek, 347: his lack of 
oratorical power, 404. 

MOSES, ASSUMPTION OF. See ASSUMPTION OF MOSES. 

Mount AMIATA, Cistercian monastery on, 586; ** Codex 
Amiatinus ’’ named from, 5x6. 

MouNT DOPHKAH, Israelites encamp near, 186; center 
of the Egyptian copper mines, 186. 

Mowunv EPHRAIM, Abner occupies heights of, 356. 

Mount CALVARY, compared to Mount Moriah, 138. 

Mount CARMEL, a chief peak of Canaan, 270; Manas- 
seh’s territory extends to, 296; Elijah meets priests 
of Baal at, 395. 843. 

MounNT EBAL, its location, 126, 297; its natural features, 
283, 284: tribes take position on 284: Joshua erects 
monument on, 284; a sacred mountain, 299. 

Mount’ EPHRAIM, Joshua's home in, 275, 276, 297; con- 
nected with Israel's military history, 297. 

MOUNT GERIZIM, its location, 126, 297; selected for sac- 
ritice of Isaac, 137; its natural features. 284; Israel's 
vows renewed on, 284; the oldest sanctuary in Pales- 
tine, 299: Samaritan veneration for, 300: Samaritan 
temple erected upon, 496, 5083; ruins of the same 
extant, 496; Christ foretells cessation of worship on, 
615. 

Mounr GILBoA, in Issachar's territory. 297: a bound- 
ary of Esdraelon, 309; Saul and Jonathan slain on, 
309; its memorable spring, 313. 

MOUNT GILEAD, a prominent peak in Palestine, 27 

Mount HERMON, a prominent peak in Palestine, 270; 
within territory allotted to Issachar, 297: Danites 
conquer Sidonians at, 322. See also LIvTLE HER- 
MON. 

Mount Horses, Elijah seeks refuge in cave on, 396, 

Mount LEBANON. one of the principal peaks in Pales- 
tine, 270. See also LEBANON. 

Mount MORIAH, compared to Mount Calvary, 138: 
David constructs a tabernacle on, 361; Solomon's 
Temple erected on, 870, 876; the Temple rebuilt 
upon, 448. 

Mount NEBO, Moses dies on. 166. 

MOUNT OF THE BEATITUDES, near Lake Gennesaret, 
625: why so named, 625, 626: Christ’s sermon on, 625, 
et seq.; Christ's appearance on, after his resurrec- 
tion, 694. 
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MOvNT OF OLIVES, a prominent Palestinian peak, 270; 
Christ repairs to after the Last Supper, 673; Geth- 
semane on western slope of, 673; Christ ascends 
from, 704. 

MounrT SeEir, Esau takes up residence at, 154. 

Moun’ SINAI, turquoise mines in. 162; chosen as a 
place of refuge by Moses. 166; meeting of Moses and 
Aaron at, 172: probable location of the ancient, 188; 
the law revealed on, 190: Moses’ ascent of, 193, 195; 
Israelites encamped at foot of, 228; God’s revelation 
to Moses on, 228. See also SINAIL. 

MOUNT TABOR, a prominent peak in Palestine, 270; its 
location and natural features, 308, 309; selected by 
Deborah as a rallying point, 308, 309; Israel’s victory 
at. 309: Hebrews and Midianites meet on, 312; Gide- 
on’s brothers slain on, 812. 

MOZLEY, (DR.) JAMES, cited, 14. 

MUGHEIR, ancient cylinders discovered at, 456. 

MUIR. (SiR) W., cited, 16. 

MURATORI, FRAGMENT OF, its date and contents, 542, 
543; accepts Paul's epistles as genuine... 548, 552: 
reference to Paul’s journeys in, 554; its testimony 
to authorship of gospels, 556: ascribes authorship of 
Gospel and Acts to Luke, 559; its conjecture as to 
Gospel and Epistles of John, 561: mentions the 
Johannistie epistles, 565; makes no reference to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 565: Epistle of James not 
enone” in, 566; Peter's epistles not mentioned 
in, 567. 

MURDER, punishable capitally under Mosaic code, 265. 
See also HOMICIDE. 

MURKHAH, THE, Israelites pass through, 184. 

MURRAIN, THE PLAGUE OF, peculiarly offensive to 
the Egyptians 174; analogies drawn from, 174. 

MUSEUM. See BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Music, its influence on mental maladies, 349; upon the 
Jewish people, 363. 

MYLITTA, captive women dedicated to worship of, 292. 

MYSTICISM. among the Hebrews. 516. 

MYTHOLOGY, absurdity of pagan, 208. 
CANAANITES GREECE, 
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NAAMAN, a Syrian general, 401; cured of leprosy by 
Elisha, 401. 

NABAL, David marries widow of, 354, 

NABI, the Hebrew word for prophet, 336; its significa- 
tion and its derivation, 336. 

NABLUS, the modern name for Shechem. 284. 

NABONASSAR, founder of a new line of Babylonian 
kings, 439. 

NABONIDOS. See NABONIDUS. 

NABONIDUS, the last of the Babylonian kings, 45, 456; 
his inscriptions discovered, 45: an usurper, 45; date 
of his reign. 438: his statesmanship contrasted with 
Nebuchadnezzar's, 453; ascends the throne through 
a conspiracy, 456: a weak ruler, 4.6; regarded by Jo- 
sephus as identical with Belshazzar. 456; conjecture 
as to his end, 457, 474; character of his reign, 478, 
474; his mistake, 474; facts shown by chronicle of, 
473, 474; popular dislike of, 474; overtures of Croesus 
to. 474; internal improvements undertaken by, 474; 
defeated by Cyrus, 474; his death, 474; appointed 
governor of Carmania by Cyrus, 479: offends the 
people's religious sense, 482. See also BELSHAZZAR. 

NABOPOLASSAR. viceroy of Babylon, 436; his revolt 
against Assyria, 436; forms an alliance with Media, 
436; king of Babylon, 488; his ambition, 438; his 
death, 438: the fourteenth king of Babylon after 
Nabonassar, 439, 

NABOTH, Ahab covets the vineyard of, 398; his death 
brought about by Jezebel, 398. 

NABOTHITES, friendly to the Jews, 525. 

NADAB (a king of Israel), son and successor of Jero- 
boam. 392; assassinated by Baasha, 388, 392; reigns 
two years, 392. 

NADAB (a nephew of Moses), accompanies Moses to 
Sinai, 1938; offers strange fire, 195, 237; a son of 
Aaron, 283; a priest, 233; his miraculous punish- 
ment, 237, 252; character of his offense discussed, 
237-240, 252. 

NAHARAIM. See ARAM-NAHARAIM, 

NAHASH. a king of Ammon, 342; meaning of the name, 
342: invests Jabesh, 342; defeated and slain, 342. 
NAHOR, son of Terah and brother of Abraham, 118, 123, 
139; accompanies ‘’erah to Haran, 119: founds a 
new family. 123: follows Terah to Haran, 123 

father of Rebekah, 139. 

NAHRINA. See ARAM-NAHARAIM. 

NAHUM, his individuality of style, 407: called the El- 
koshite, 409; foretells the fall of Nineveh, 409, 487; 
date of his prophecy uncertain, 409; location of his 
grave, 409; his prophecy fulfilled, 487; its date fixed, 
437. a preéxilic prophet, 447. 

NAHUM, BOOK OF, how date of, fixed, 42. 


See also 
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NAIN, how far from Capernaum, 629: Jesus restores 
to life a widow’s son at, 629. 

NAIOTH, meaning of the word, 338; Samuel founds 
school at, 846. 

NAIssus, a town in Dacia, 846: birthplace of Con- 
stantine, 846. 

NAOMI, David familiar with story of, 325: mother-in- 
law of Ruth, 325; Ruth's devotion to, 325: her pov- 
erty, 326, 328; wife of Elimelech, 327; left a widow, 
327: her faith in God, 327; returns to Judea, 327, 328; 
Ruth accompanies, 327, 328: meaning of the word, 
328; asks to be called Mara, 328; plans to effect 
Ruth’s marriage, 330. 

NAPHTALI, TRIBE OF, its position at Shechem, 284: ter- 
ritory allotted to, 296; cértain tribes indifferent to 
oppression of, 302; joins Deborah and Barak, 308; 
harassed by Jabin, 308; joins army against Sisera. 
308; follows lead of Gideon, 313; gifts sent to David 
from, 358. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, Joshua compared to. 275; 
Joshua compares favorably with, 293: his emotions 
on plain of Esdraelon, 309; influenced by supersti- 
tion, 453; compared to Herod the Great, 537. 

NAPOLEON III. See LOvUIS NAPOLEON. 

NARCISSUS, a sympathizer with Britaynnicus, 776; 
murdered by order of Agrippina, 776. 

NARRATIVE, value of, in homiletic teaching, 20; gauge 
for determining truth of, 20, 21. 

NARAM-SIN, extension of empire by, 21. 

NATHAN, Old Testament reference to his lost writings, 
57; reproves David, 247, 366: David's special coun- 
selor, 364; declares the latter's punishment, 367; 
balks schemes of Adonijah, 370, 372: secures suc- 
cession of Solomon, 370, 372; suggests the building 
of the Temple, 406; his influence upon his times, 
406; his writings not preserved, 406. 

NATHANAEL. possibly 2 Buddhist. 502; mentioned only 
by John, 562; brought to Jesus by Philip, 611: his 
reverent faith, 611; his conjectural identity with 
Bartholomew, 611: probably a disciple of John, 611: 
an apostle, 696; sees Christ on the shore of Gennesa- 
ret, 696. See also BARTHOLOMEW. 

NATIONS, their vicissitudes, 182: elements of their in- 
dividuality, 189; their elements of weakness, 472, 473. 

NATIVITY, 'l'HE, circumstances attending, 595. 

NAZARETH, the home of Mary. 591. 593, 594; its distance 
from Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 594: Joseph and 
Mary return to, 597: its geographical and topograph- 
ical features, 600: Jesus teaches in the synagogue 
at, 616, 618: its people seek to murder Christ, 618. 

NAZARITE, Paul becomes a, 757. 

NAZARITES, succeeded by the Essenes, 516. 

NEAPOLIS, Paul lands at port of, 746. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, inscription by. 21; the instru- 
ment of God's wrath, 29: his empire overthrown by 

* Cyrus, 30; charactertisics of, 40: magnificence of 
his reign, 381,434; Jeremiah foretells conquests of, 
412, 433; liberates and honors Jeremiah, 412, 433, 
his policy toward Judah, 412, 431, 432; compared to 
Alexander, 412; defeats Pharaoh-Necho, 431: his 
treatment of Jehoiakim, 431: conquers and sacks 
Jerusalem, 431, 402: leads captives to Babylon, 432; 
places Zedekiah on the throne of Judah, 432; his 
cruel treatment of the latter, 432, 433; Egyptian 
power overthrown by. 433. 434; Jeremiah’s prophecy 
concerning, fulfilled, 433, 434: the Keyptians routed 
by, 488; date of his coronation. 438: his conquest of 
the Jews, 438; his death and successor, 438: or- 
ders massacre of Jewish captives, 443: not person- 
ally present at fall of Jerusalem, 443; his policy 
toward the exiles, 447; Obadiah’s prophecy concern- 
ing, 450; his personality. 452; analysis of his charac- 
ter, 452, e¢ seg.; his religiousness and conservatism, 
453; his superstition, 453, 473; his couraze and sa- 
gacity, 453; date and consequences of his death, 454: 
estimate of his generalship, 454; an instrument of 
Providence, 454; his arrogance and egotism, 454; 
public improvements undertaken by, 456; his sue- 
cessors, 456; shows favor to Daniel, 461, 462, 464: a 
medium for revelation, 462; instructed by dreams, 
462; his dream of the image, 463, 464; interpretation 
thereof, 468, 464; his reverence for Merodach, 463, 466: 
worships Daniel, 464; asa theologian and a politi- 
cian, 466; his partial conversion to God, 468; his 
pride, 469, 470: discovery of bricks made during his 
reign, 469; achievements during his reign. 469: his 
dream of his humiliation, 469; Daniel's interpreta- 
tion thereof, 470; his pride humbled, 470; probable 
nature of his malady, 664; his consciousness of his 
personality retained, 470. 471; his conversion, 471: 
manner of his death unknown, 471: lessons drawn 
from his life and reign, 471, 472: his encouragement 
of culture, 472: his pillage of the ''emple, 484. See 
also FIERY FURNACE, GOLDEN IMAGE. 

NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS, originated by Laplace, 9. 76; 
the author of Genesis unfamiliar with, 76, 
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NEBUZAR-ADAN, transports captive Jews to Babylon, 
, 432; his selection for deportation, 432, 433. 

NECHO. See PHARAOH-NECHO. 

NEGEB, a country of Palestine, 197; its fertility, 197; 
spies sent into, 197; Abner follows David to, 353; 
David’s magnanimity shown at, 353. 

NEGROES, the collateral offspring of the sons of Noah, 
205, 206; God's call extended to, 206. 

NEHEMIAH, speculation concerning the library formed 
by, 55; restores the Feast of Tabernacles, 251; con- 
demns mixed marriages, 325; appointed governor of 
Judea, 438, 489; a leader on the return from exile, 
483, cupbearer of Artaxerxes, 489; his patriotism and 
faith, 489, 490; his prayerfulness, 490; his energetic 
administration, 490; a strong combination formed 
against, 490, 491; his strength of character, 490, 491; 
lessons drawn from his work, 491: reforms inaugu- 
rated by, 491,492; returns to Persia, 492; revisits Je- 
rusalem, 492; corrects abuses found there, 492; his 
slight regard for the high priest, 493; his work con: 
trasted with Ezra’s, 493; combats usury. 492, 497; 
aims to restore the law, 498, 499: character of his 
government, 499; the priests in disfavor with, 499; 
effect of his arrival at Jerusalem, 503; observance 
of year of jubilee revived by, 513 

NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF, regarded as prophetical by 
Josephus, 32; included in the Hagiographa, 32, 45; 
originally a single book with Ezra, 45; historical 
value of, 46; when compiled, 46; chronological con- 
tradictions in, 46; authorship of, 46, 495. 

NEMESIS, immorality gives birth to its own, 768. 

NEOPLATONISM, affected by Julia Domna, 836. 

NEOPYTHAGOREANISM, affected by Sozmias, 836. 

NERGAL-SHAREZER, the successor of Evil Merodach, 
438; a son-in-Jaw of Nebuchadnezzar, 456; conspires 
against Evil-Merodach, 456; date of his reign, 473; 
Median dynasty overthrown during same, 473. 

NERO, Ahab compared to, 396: likened to Manasseh, 
426: treatment of Pallas by, 560: appoints governors 
of Judea. 560; his attitude toward the Jews, 560; 
date of his reign, 560; Paul suffers martyrdom 
under, 560; his shameless profligacy and iniquity, 
765; his ‘Golden House,” 769, 778; apotheosized, 760; 
his personal and official villany, 770; regarded as 
antichrist by the early Church, 772, 773, 778; perse- 
cution of the Christians under, 772; his parentage 
and ancestry, 774; story of his life, 774, 776-779; 
his early training, 774, 776; adopted by Claudius, 
776; marries Octavia, 776; date of his accession, 776; 
commits incest with and murders luis mother, 776; 
character of his court, 776, 777: nis character and 
crimes, 777; his responsibility for the great fire dis- 
cussed, 778; his persecution of the Christians, 778, 
et seq., 835; ferocity of his cruelty, 778; the ‘*man of 
sin,’ 778, 779; abandoned by the Senate and people, 
779; his flight and death, 779; interment of his re- 
mains, 780; date of his death, 779, 784; his death fol- 
lowed by panic, 784; his extravagance, 812. 

NESTORIANS, the lost tribes conjectured to be iden- 
tical with, 416. 

NETHERLANDS, THE, Spanish cruelty in. 292. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE, Canaan compared to, 267, 269. 

NEWMAN, (Cardinal) JOHN HENRY, his testimony to 
the Bible, 68. 

NEw TESTAMENT, its gradual division into books, 
3: when collated and issued, 3; contrasted with 
the Old, 16, 47, 48, 278, 274; historical gap between 
Old Testament and, 501, 511, 537, 5388; same partially 
filled, 501, 504, 511; supplemented by the Apocrypha, 
504, result of its being written in Greek, 513; San- 
hedrim first mentioned in, 536; its scope and impor- 
tance, 541; general character of its contents, 570; 
original manuscripts and early translations of, 570, 
571; when written, 572; character of its teachings, 
572: its historical value, 572, 574; its place in 
Christian life, 572; character of its inspiration, 572; 
its sublime office, 574; manuscript rolls of, 576; 
variant chirography of manuscripts of, 577, 578; 
illustration and illumination of the latter, 578; care 
in preparation of early copies of, 579; its early 
division into chapters, 580, 581; its division into 
chapters and verses, 580, 581; value of ancient trans- 
lations of, 582: ancient translations of, 581-585; 
Syriac, 582; Coptic, 583; Abyssinian and Armenian, 
583; Gothic, 584; variant arrangement of books of, 
584; chief witnesses for its manuscripts, 587; first 
use of its books among Christians, 587; but few long 
passages of, in dispute, 589; interpolations in, 589; 
curious subscriptions to manuscripts of, 589, 590; 
internal evidence of its truthfulness, 593, 603; its 
teaching concerning the dead, 684. See also Nbw 
TESTAMENT CANON. 

NEw TESTAMENT CANON, agreement as to, 1; defined 
by councils of Laodicea and Carthage, 569; date 
of its completion, 807; its value as a basis of the- 
ology, 807. See also NEW TESTAMENT. 














NEY, (MARSHAL) MICHEL, King Zedekiah contrasted 
with, 482. 

NICCOLO CAPRIVI. See CAPRIVI, NICCOLO. 

NICE, COUNCIL OF, date of and call for, 851. 

See also NICE, COUNCIL OF. 

NICE, COUNCIL OF, its epochal character, 808: its 
promulgation of dogma, 808. See also NICE, COUN- 
CIL OF, 

Nicrrss, father of Herod the Irenarch, 829. 

NICODEMUS, a Pharisee, 514, 682: his distinguished 
position, 614, 803; visits Jesus by night, 614; taught 
by Christ, 614; accompanies Joseph to Pilate, 682; a 
professed disciple of Christ, 682; his offering for 
Christ’s burial, 682. 

NICOLAITANS, THE, an ancient Antinomian sect, 793; 
church at Pergamos disturbed by, 793. 

NICOMEDIA, Diocletian transfers his residence to, 838: 
destruction of the church at, 839; the imperial 
palace at, fired, 839: place of Constantine’s baptism, 
844; Church’s loss in slaughter of bishop of, 848. 

NICOPOLIS, possibly visited by Paul, 554. 

NIEBUHR, cited, 180. 

NIGHT, mythological mother of the Furies, 768. 

NICANOR, a Syrian géneral, 522: defeated by Judas 
Maccabeeus, 523, 524; .attempts to capture Judas 
Maccabeeus by treachery, 524; slain in battle, 524: 
his body mutilated, 524. 

NILE, THE, valley of, conquered by Asiatics, 24; 
primary source of Egypt's fertility, 154; engineer- 
ing works upon, 154; its valley attractive to shep- 
herds, 162; dykes along, 162; reservoirs built for its 
waters, 163; the depository of the ark of bulrushes, 
164; its waters turned to blood, 172, 173; Osiris sup- 
posed to be incarnate in, 207, 208; the source of 
generation, 207: symbolism of its rise and fall, 208. 

NILE-GOD, THE. See OsIRIs. P 

NIMROD, the son of Cush, 114; a ‘‘mighty hunter,” 
114; a founder of cities, 114, 262: his identity uncer- 
tain, 114; legends concerning, 114, 115, 119; men- 
tioned in the Koran, 114: an apostate, 262; the king- 
dom of Babylon founded by, 489; tower of Babel 
built during reign of, 439. 

NINEVEH, its tablets a library, 21: road opened for 
merchants of, 28; library of, 37, 40: incorrectly 
described in Book of Jonah, 42: plains about, settled 
by children of Ham, 206; its destruction prophesied 
by Nahum, 409, 437; warned of divine chastisement, 
427, 437; Pharaoh-Necho leads army against, 428; 
attacked by rebels, 436; its destruction foretold by 
Jonah, 436; by Zephaniah, 437; supposed to have 
been inundated, 487; its splendor, 487; political 
effects of its fall, 438; its fall contrasted with that of 
Jerusalem, 780; Rome symbolically compared to, 826. 

NISIBIS, early Christians in, 581. 

NOAH, generations between Adam and, 102; etymology 
of the name, 103; his sons, 108, 110; favored by Jeho- 
vah, 105; described in the Koran, 105; construction 
and contents of his ark, 106; a preacher of right- 
eousness, 105,107; offers sacrifice for his deliverance, 
109; God confers dominion upon, 110: God’s promise 
to, 109, 110; his drunkenness and shame, I11: his 
curse of Canaan, 112; blesses Shem and Japheth, 
112; his grave, 112: division of the world among 
the sons of, 205, 206; hands down traditional revela- 
tion of God, 209, 216; his fidelity to God, 213; familiar 
with sacrificial worship, 213. 

NOB, SANCTUARY OF, mentioned, 347; David visits 
Ahimelech at, 353; Saul’s massacre at, 853, 356; same 
compared to Herod’s cruelty, 353; deserted by the 
priesthood, 353. 

Nop, LAND OF, genealogy of its inhabitants unknown, 
206. 

NORSEMEN, character of their mythology, 210. 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, Collateral offspring of 
Noah’s sons, 208, 204: God’s covenant extended to, 
206; an obstacle to civilization, 298; their retroces- 
sion a philosophical necessity, 293; their conjectural 
identity with the lost tribes, 416, 

NORWAY, descendants of Japheth settle in, 206. 

NoTuus, date of his reign, 438. 

NOVATIAN, opposes episcopal encroachment, 806; his 
teaching and following, 806, 

NUBIA, contrasted with Egypt, 26; gold mines in, 162. 

NUMBERS, BOOK OF, Priestly Code prescribed in, 34. 

NUMERATION, imperfectly understood by the ancients, 
11 


“NuNC DIMITTIS,” the prayer of Simeon, 598. 
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OAK OF MAMREB, its sacred memories, 361. 

OBADIAH, a prophet of the Exile, 448, 450; character of 
his prophecy, 450; studied by modern Jews, 450; key- 
note of his prophecies, 496. 

OBED, his ancestry, 324, 331; an ancestor of Christ, 324, 
331. 
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OBED-EDOM, the Ark left at house of, 361. 

OBEDIENCE, FILIAL, how regarded among the Jews, 
229. See also DISOBEDIENCE. 

OcraviA, daughter of Claudius and wife of Nero, 776; 
neglected and defamed by her husband, 777. 

OcTAVIANUS. See AUGUSTUS CHISAR. : 

C2cUMENIUS, a tenth century writer, 588; value of his 
text and commentaries, 588. 

OEHLER, GUSTAV FRIEDERICH VON, his ‘‘ Theology of 
the Old Testament,” cited, 364. 

OFFERINGS, classes of Hebrew, 241; Christ’s redemption 
symbolized by, 241, 242, 244- 249; distinction between 
groups of, 246: special ‘during the Feast of Taberna- 
cles. 255; when extraordinary, made, 265. See also 
BURNT OFFERINGS, HAVE OFFERINGS, MEAT OF- 
FERINGS, PEACE OFFERINGS, SACRIFICE, SIN OF- 
FERINGS, TRESPASS OFFERINGS. 

OG OF GILEAD, conquered by the Hebrews, 202; a 
Canaanitish king, 202: his territory, 202; conquered 
by Joshua, 202; his overthrow known at Jericho, 277. 

OGYGES, Greek myth concerning, 108. 

On, ANOINTING, its place in tabernacle worship, 232; 
its symbolism, 2382. 

OLD LATIN VERSION (of the New Testament), number 
and date of copies extant, 570. See also VULGATE. 

OLD TESTAMENT, its threefold division, 3, 55; con- 
trasted with the New, 16, 17, 48, 274, 294; ‘character of 
history contained in the, Pe verified by archeology, 
21, 36, 38-40, 46; Jewish conception of, 33. historical 
books of, a part of the Canon, 38: from what mate- 
rial compiled, 39; authenticity ‘and credibility of, 39; 
difficulties encountered by historians of the, 40; its 
historical books based on the prophets, 40; length 
of time covered by, 48; its influence upon the Hebrew 
nation, 48; varied character of its literature, 48; crit- 
ical and traditional opinions concerning date and 
authorship of, 49-51; certain extinct Hebrew litera- 
ture, quoted in, 51; preservation of books of, 51: 
reasons therefor, 51; uncertainty as to its reception 
as Seripture, 52; a preparation for Christ, 54, 63: 
character and contents of its second division, 53, 54; 
of its third division,55; first officially recognized as 
Scripture by the Jews: 5d; its authenticity recog- 
nized by Christ. 55; languages used in original text 
of, 56,58: history of its text divided into periods, 68; 
date, place and character of Septuagint translation 
of, 58; witnesses to the condition of its early text, 
58-60; Judaistic translations of, 59; Massoretic text 
of, 60; Jerome’s translation of, 60; possible destruc- 
tion of early texts of, 60; date of earliest extant 
manuscripts of, 60; attitude of the Talmudists 
toward text of, 62: care observed in transcription 
of text of, 62, 63; varies from the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch and Septuagint, 102; its narrative interrupted, 
161: historical gap between New Testament and, 
501, 511. 538; same partially filled, 501, 504,511: should 
be read in connection with the Apocrypha, 504; con- 
firmed by I. Esdras, 506; commended to his sons by 
Mattathias. 521; divinely inspired, 572; its relation 
to the Christian economy, 574; its teachings con- 
cerning the dead, 684. See also OLD TESTAMENT 
CANON, ROLLS. 

OLD TESTAMENT CANON, discussion as to, 1; the 
Great Synagogue as a factor in formation of, 52; 
formation of its second division 52-54; earliest clear 
testimony concerning its threefold division, 55; how 
far recognized by Philo, 55; when settled, 494-496; 
Ezra's relation to, 494-496; higher criticism of, con- 
sidered, 495: in what language written, 495; relation 
of Ecclesiasticus to, 508; its resemblance to the 
Hebrew Canon, 527. 

‘‘OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY” (Smith), cited, 436. 

Omri, elected king of Israel by the soldiers, 392; his 
contest with Tibni for the throne, 392; his accession, 
392; character and length of his reign, 392,393; builds 
City of Samaria, 392; his name on the Moabite 
Stone, 392; removes seat of government, 3892; en- 
courages idolatry, 393. 

ON, sympathizes with Korah in his rebellion, 199. 

ONESIMUS, &@ runaway slave, 552; the bearer of the 
Epistle to Philemon, 552, 

ONESIPHORUS, his description of Paul, 740; his loyalty 
to Paul, 765: the latter’s prayer for, 765. 

ONKELOS, TARGUM OP, itS superiority to the other 
Targums, 59: its record of Enoch’s death, 103. 

OPHRAH, the birthplace of Gideon, 312; his home, 312. 

OPHIR, gold brought to Jerusalem from, 875, 381. 

ORDINATION, its propriety recognized in the early 
Church, 721. See also CONSECRATION. 

OREB, a Midianite chief, 811: meaning of the word; 
311, 314: his gaudy vestments, 311, slain by the 
Ephraimites, 314, 315. See also ROCK OF OREB. 

ORIGEN, his acceptance of Paul’s epistles, 542: his 
attainments, residence, and period, 542; quotes 
Epistle to Philemon, 549; his estimate of authorship 
of Epistle to the Hebrews, 565; recognizes genuine- 

















ness of the Epistle of James, 566; quotes first Epistle 
of Peter, 567; his reference to the second epistle, 
568; recognizes Epistle of Jude as genuine, 569; a 
Christian Father, 587; his learning and devotion, 
587; his writings condemned, 587; an author and 
student of manuscripts, 587; .erroneous assump- 
tions by, 567; contemporary with Tertullian and 
Cyprian, 587; a third century writer, 587; his claim 
for the strength of Christianity, 801; his belief 
touching the Church and the commonwealth, 807; 
the significance and influence of his Christology, 
808: meets Julia Mammea, 836. 

ORIGIN OF MAN, diseussion of, 10, 12. 

“ORIGIN OF NATIONS, THE” (Sayce), cited, 436. 

ORMUZD, a goa of the Persians, 30, 73, 86; his antag- 
onism to Ahriman. 73, 86. 

ORNAN, David’s sacrifice on threshing floor of, 239. 
See also ARAUNAH. 

ORON'TES, THE, flows through Antioch, 735. 

ORPAH, a Moabitess, 327, daughter-in-law of Naomi, 
327: returns to Moab, 327: a type, 331. 

ORPHANS, care of the early Church for, 817. 

ORPHEUS, supposed by primitive Christians to have 
been a type of the Good Shepherd, 825. 

OSCAGNA, his picture of Solomon, 380. 

OsIRIs, the Egyptian typification of justice, 163; the 
Nile-god of the Egyptians, 173; offended by the 
plague of the murrain, 174: offended by Hebrew 
sacrifices, 175; the son of Ra, 207; identical with 
Bel or Baal, 207: his worship degrading, 207; brother 
and husband of Isis, 207. 

OTHNIEL, meaning of ‘the word, 299, 306; his relation- 
ship to Caleb, 299; captures Debir, 299, 306: wins the 
hand of Achsah, 299, 306: his wife’ s dowry, 299. 306; 
of the tribe of Judah, 302, 306; the first of the Judges, 
302, 304-306; delivers Israel, 304, 306: duration of his 
rule, 305; Israel's piety thereunder, 306; conquers 
king of Mesopotamia, 306. 

OTHO, his ephemeral reign, 784. 

OvibD, a Roman poet, 769; character of his lyries, 769. 

OXEN, held sacred by the Egyptians, 174. 

Ox-GOaD, among the Hebrews, 307; Shamgar kil’s six 
hundred Philistines with an, 307. 


Ps 


PADAN-ARAM, the home of Bethuel and Laban, 142; 
Jacob flees to, 142, 143; Jacob's life at, 145; Jacob’s 
return from, 299. 

“PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME” (Lanciani). quote, 
803, 812, 821, 822, 880, 834. 846. 

PAGANISM, all forms of, tolerated at Rome, 769, 836: its 
spirit intolerant, 770; Christianity inherently antag- 
onistic to. 770, 829, 882; efforts tu revive decaying, 
831, 836-838, 844; its sanction of hcentiousness, 836; 
Maxentius a type of, 844; Constantine’s attitude to- 
ward, 848, 849; its final and irreparable fall, 849; 
Romanism’s concessions to, 850. 

PAGAN WORSHIP, contrasted with Jewish, 29. 

PALESTINE, ruled by Babylonia, 22: overrun by bar- 
barian hordes, 27; by the Philistines, 27; independ- 
ence of, destroyed, 28; its possession disputed, 28, 
517: subject to Aram-Naharaim, 38: art of writing 
known in, 89; held in subjection by the Elamites, 
131; its commerce with Egypt, 162; contrasted with / 
Greece, 189; results of Jewish conquest of, 267; its 
comparative area, 267; David completes conquest of, 
267; a name given to the Holy Land, 269; probably 
of Philistine derivation, 269; the word sometimes 
synonymous with Syria and Phoenicia, 269; its ong- 
inal inhabitants shrouded in obscurity, 270: analogy 
of its conquest by Joshua, 293; its social and rolitical 
condition before the Hebrew conquest, 295; its soil 
and climate, 295; its general features, 298; command- 
ing position of its passes, 306; Phoenicians emigrate 
from, 806; *‘ Philistia’’ another form of the word, 
307; coveted and invaded by the Midianites, 311; its 
invasion shown by Egyptian records, 387, 888; in- 
vaded by the Egyptians, 411, 437; its high civiliza- 
tion, 459: traversed by caravans, 501; influence of 
Buddhism in, 502; conditions of life in, shown by 
the Apoerypha. 504; Greek influence introduced 
into, 513; conquered by Syria, 517; occupied by the 
Romans, 532, 584; cause of Pompey’ S attraction to, 
534; its wealth under Herod, 540; Jews emigrate 
from, 540; revolts against Rome, 7383. See also 
CANAAN, HOLY LAND, JUDEA. 

ee THEOLOGY, commended to Alexandria, 
5 

PALIMPSESTS, a name given to certain uncial manu- 
scripts, 577; how prepared and why valuable, 577; 
decipherable with difficulty, 577, 578. 

PALLAS, the champion of Felix, 560; the favorite and 
victim of Nero, 560; a Roman freedman devoted to 
Claudius, 776; corrupted by Agrippina, 776. 
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PALM SUNDAY, origin and nature of its observance, 


256. 


PAuMsS. See CITY OF PALMS, JERICHO. 
PALMYRA, City OF. Tadmor the former site of, 125. 
PAMPHILUS, a librarian at Cwsarea, 579; Eusebius a 


friend of, 579. 


. PANTHEIGM, antagonistic to Genesis. 73: modern. 


De 


founded on Egyptian mythology, 208; the religion of 
Rome, 769; its spirit intolerant, 770. 

ANTHEON, ROMAN, attempt to harmonize its antagon- 
istic cults, 770. 


PAPHOS, its relation to Roman mythology. 738; Sergius 


1g 


P 
P 


5S 


Paulus converted at, 738. 

APIAS, cited by Eusebius, 567; quotes first Epistle of 
Peter. 567: his statement as to authorship of the 
gospels, 556: quoted by Eusebius, 558: an early 
writer in the second century, 565: quotes the first 
Epistle of John, 565: a Christian Father, 287; a 
bishop of Hierapolis, 808; his advocacy of a millen- 
nium, 808. 

'APYRUS, Supersedes clay as writing material, 39; 
early Christian manuscripts written on, 575: diffi- 
culty in preserving, 575; parchment substituted for, 
575; but one manuscript on. extant in book form, 476. 

ARABLES, their value as a method of teaching, 632: 
reasons for Christ's employment of. 682; melancholy 
tone underlying, 634: Christ's auditors fail to com- 
Sg aaa the Jews’ rejection of Christ illustrated 

y, 668. : 

ARADISE, Oriental and Jewish meaning of the word, 
684: entrance into, promised to the ‘good thief.” 
684: Christ's preaching in, 684,685. See also SPIRITS 
IN PRISON. 


** PARADISE LOST.” an utterance of later Puritanism, 


181: compared to the Book of Enoch, 529, 


PARAN, DESERT OF. a boundary’ of Canaan, 269. See 


P. 


also WILDERNESS OF PARAN. 
ARCHMENT, substituted for papyrus, 575; how pre- 
pared, 575: its durability, 575. 


PARKER, THEODORE, his tribute to the Bible, 68. 
PARSEES, THE, sun-worshipers, 516; how far the 


Essenes resembled. 516. 


PARTHIA another name for Persia, 536; Aristobulus 


seeks alliance with, 536. 


PARTHIANS, hear the Gospel in their own tongue, 710. 


PASCHAL LAMB, Jesus Christ the true, 250, 251: its. 


blood sprinkled on the doorposts, 201. 


PASHwR, governor of the Temple, 412: his treatment 


of Jeremiah, 412: head of a family of sacerdotal 
rank, 493. : 


PASSOVER, THE. marked the birthday of the Jewish 


nation, 175; its typical significance, 175; its first 
celebration in Canaan, 280. See also FEAST OF THE 
PASSOVER. 


PATMOS, the Apocalypse written at. 564, 793: its loca- 


tion. 564, 794; manuscript leaves preserved at, 588: 
Saint John exiled to, 793, 794, 803: his vision at, 705; 
its location, size and character, 794, 


PATRIARCHAL AGE, end Of, 23. 26. { 
PATRIARCHS, Civilization and mode of life of, 22; 


their extreme age uncertain, 102, 103: polygamy 
universal during time of the, 124. 


PAUL, how influenced by his vision, 144: his escape 


from Damascus compared to David's. 351; nature of 
God's revelation to, 460: his epistle tothe Ephesians 
cited, 460; his allusions to the Apocrypha, 504: his 
cause championed by the Pharisees, 514: genuine- 
ness of his epistles. 541-544, 548, 559; grandeur of his 
character, 543: rebukes churches at Corinth and 
Galatia, 544: his journeyings and imprisonments, 
544-546, 548, 549, 551, 5A2, 54, 555, 559-561: his rule as to 
baptism, 545; his reference to his death, 554; martyr- 
dom of, 554, 561: analysis of his epistles, 554: his 
conception of Christ, 557; accompanied on missionary 
journeys by Barnabas and Mark, 558: by Silas, 558; 
by Luke. 509; date of his arrest at Jerusalem, 560; 
arraigned before Felix and Festus, 560: his im- 
prisonment at Rome, 561: visited by Peterat Anti- 
och, 561: date of his conversion, 561; founder of the 
church at Ephesus. 564: employs an amanuensis, 
564; his conception of Christ, 572: Antioch visited 
by. 582; sent into Arabia. 695: arraigned before 
Festus, (99, his faith in and teaching of the Resur- 
rection. 700: his reference to the Ascension, 705; his 
vision of Christ, 705: his part in the martyrdom of 
Stephen, 722: a persecutor of the Church. 722, 723, 
726; his. mistaken zeal, 726; contrasted with Gama- 
liel, 726; his sense of his own iniquity, 726: his 
native faults, 727: his vision on the road to Damas- 
cus, 727; his humble submission. 727; Scriptural and 
rationalistic testimony concerning same, 727. 728; 
his vision of heaven discussed, 728: his arrival at 
Damascus. 727; visited by Ananias, 728, 729: divinely 
commissioned an apostle. 728, 729: his aptitude for 
the apostolate. 729; the Apostle of the Gentiles, 729, 
736, 737; supposed date of his conversion, 732; seclu- 

















sion and study necessary for, 736; a learned Rabbi of 
the Pharisees, 7386; begins his work at Antioch with 
Barnabas. 737: set apart for missionary work, 736, 
737; Salamis and Paphos’ visited by. 788; rebukes 
Bar-Jesus, 738; his interest in the Galatian 
churches, 739; his name changed from Saul, 738: 
character of his addresses. 739: his reception at 
Lystra, 740; his personal appearance. 740: finds 
Timothy at Lystra, 741; makes converts at Derbe, 
741; sent as a delegate from Antioch to Jerusalem, 
742; contends with Peter, 748, 744: character and 
causes of opposition to, 743; his conception of the 
obligation of the ceremonial law. 744: sets out on 
his second missionary journey, 744: quarrels with 
Barnabas over Mark, 744, 745; his choice of Silas, 745; 
his second tour in Asia Minor. 745: visits Cilicia, 
and Tarsus. 745: visits the Pisidian Antioch, 745; 
takes Timothy with him, 745; his vision at Troas, 
746; crosses from Asia to Macedonia, 746; his tour 
through Macedonia, 746, 747: bis choice of populous 
centers, 746; his labors at Philippi, 746. 747: scourged 
and imprisoned there, 746: his release, 747: leaves 
Luke at Philippi, 747: receives personal alms 
from the Philippians. 747: his experience at 
Beroea and Thessalonica. 747: his tour through 
Achaia, 747, ef seg.; escorted by the Bereans 
to Athens, 747, 748: his speech on Mars Hill, 
748-750: his lack of success at Athens, 750: visits 
Corinth, 751; meets Aquila and Priscilla, 751: his 
poverty, 751: hostility of Corinthian Jews toward, 
751: Christ appears to, 751: establishes a church at 
Corinth, 751; his third missionary journey, 752. et 
seg.; his labors at Ephesus, 752: the Corinthian 
church a source of anxiety to, 752: tumult at Ephe- 
sus concerning, 758: his second tour through Mace- 
donia and Greece, 754; visits Macedonia for the third 
time, 754: his homeward itinerary from Greece. 754; 
his unflinching courage, 754. 756: weight of the bur- 
dens resting on, 754; motive for his last visit to Jeru- 
salem, 756: his reception there, 757: takes the Naz- 
arite vow, 757: imprisoned at Jerusalem, 758: asserts 
his Roman citizenship, 758: arraigned before the 
Sanhedrim, 748: creates dissension in that tribunal, 
758: Christ appears to, at Jerusalem, 758: warned of 
Jewish plot to assassinate him, 759; removed to 
Ceesarea, 759: arraigned before Felix, 759: the source 
and inspiration of Luke’s Gospel, 759: pleads before 
Festus and Agrippa, 760, 761: appeals to Cesar, 760; 
sent to Rome by Festus, 760; his voyage and ship- 
wreck, 761, 762: his nautical knowledge, 761; exhorts 
and encourages the sailors, 761, 762; escorted to 
Rome. 762: hardships and ameliorations of his im- 
prisonment there, 762, 763; epistles written from, 
762: his influence over his guards. 762: preaches to 
the Jews at Rome. 763: released from imprisonment, 
765; his last journeyings, 765; apprehended at Troas, 
765; taken to Ephesus for trial. 765; his second ap- 
peal to Cesar. 765; again taken to Rome, 765: his 
blessing of Onesiphorus, 765: his final imprison- 
ment, trial and martyrdom, 765, 766, 807; warns early 
Christians against antichrist, 772; argumentative, 
797, 


PAUL, EPISTLES OF, preservation of original manu- 
seript of, 577: the latter possibly accessible to Euse- 
bius, 577; Euthalius’ manuscript of. 4579: cited by 
Clement of Rome.587; manuscript of, preserved, 707. 

PAULA, a noble Roman lady, 60; the friend and assist- 
ant of Saint Jerome, 60. 

PAUPERISM, Christianity confronted with problem of, 

PEACE OFFERINGS, first enjoined, 34; “offerings of a 
sweet smell,’’ 241, 245, 246: victims offered as, 241; 
how disposed of, 241. 245: symbolism of, 242, 245, 246; 
distinctive features of, 245. 

PEKAH, kills Pekahiah, 414: seizes the throne of 
Israel, 414: length and character of his reign, 415: 
forms alliance with Syria, 415, 421; assassinated by 
Hoshea, 415, 

PEKAHIAH, succeeds Menahem as king of Israel, 414; 
reigns two years. 414: assassinated, 414. 

PEKHAHS, petty Persian officers, 493; the Jews’ rela- 
tion to, 498. 

PELASGI, the word “ Philistines”’ presumably related 
to, 819. 

PELETHITES, brought from Philistia, 363: a part of 
David's bodyguard, 363. 

PELLA. a Perean town, 789; Jewish Christians escape 
to, 789. 792. J 

PELUSIUM, the entrance to Egypt, 424; Assyrians en- 
camp at. 424, 

PENEMU. one of the rebellious angels, 530; his relations 
with men, 530. 

PENIEL, Jacob wrestles at. 149, 155, 

PENINNABH. wife of Elkanah, 333; taunts Hannah with 
barrenness, 333. 

PENITENTIAL PSALMS, Babylonian, 23. 
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PENTATEUCH, authorship of. discussed, 3, 4, 9, 33, 35, 
36: attestation of its authenticity, 9, 36; an authori- 
tative source and rule of faith, 82; considered supe- 
rior to the other Scriptures, 82: antiquity of, 33; 
took shape about the time of Ezra, 34: possible cor- 
ruptions in, 34; its historic value questioned, 35; its 
truth attested by archeology, 36; revision of, 37; 
Christ's reference to truth of, considered, 49, 50; 
critical view of authorship of, 50; formally promul- 
gated in the time of Ezra. 52; fair and unfair criti- 
cism of, 52; traditional and modern critical theory 
concerning, 52, 53; relations of Mosaic and Samari- 
tan, 58; Book of Joshua properly a part of, 65: its 
basis, 65: questions raised as to date and authorship 
of, 272: its relation to Book of Joshua. 274; analogy 
between the Gospels and, 274; the text-book of 
Judaism, 274: compared to Magna Charta, 427: copy 
of, found in the Temple, 427; effect of its discovery, 
427: interpreted by Huldah, 427, 428: read to the 
people by Josiah. 428; a copy of, in each synagogue, 
494; its early origin, 498: Ezekiel familiar with, 498: 
character of Septuagint translation of,527. See also 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 

PENTECOST, DAY OF. Holy Ghost descends upon the, 
239. 256, 708, 710: the term employed typically. 260; 
Joel's prophecy fulfilled on, 407; Peter's sermon on, 
460, 699, 705, 711; the Christian Church vivified upon, 
692: accessions to the Church on, 711, 712; influence 
of events on, 713; Christian missions date from, 800. 

PENTECOST, FEAST OF. See FEAST OF PENTECOST. 

PENUEL, Gideon halts at, 314; its people refuse food to 
his army, 314: Gideon’s punishment of, 314. 

‘PEOPLE'S BIBLE” (Parker), cited, 275, 277, 322, 332. 

PEOR, fellow prisoner with Justin Martyr, 836. 

PERGA, Mark deserts Paul and Barnabas at, 738, 744. 

PERGAMOS, CHURCH OF, its variant fidelity, 793. 

PERICLES, eloquence of, 381; condition of Athens dur- 
ing age of, 381, 382; Aspasia’s influence upon, 393, 
428: contributes to Athenian greatness, 405; said to 
have first employed the catapult, 420. 

PERIZZITES, THE, their location, 270: possibly known 
to Abraham, 170: conquered by Joshua, 286. 

PERSECUTION, universal results of, 469. 

PERSEPOLIS, the autumn residence of the Persian 
kings, 487. 

PERSIA, its theology. 6, 78, 77,78; evil results of her in- 
tercourse with Babylon, 379; influenced by teach- 
ings of Zoroaster, 502; Aristobulus seeks alliance 
with, 586. See aiso PERSIAN EMPIRE, PERSIANS. 

PERSIAN EMPIRE, Jews at first loyal to, 30; revolt 
against, 30: conquered by Alexander, 30, 513; suc- 
ceeds the Chaldean, 439; conquest of Babylon by, 
foretold, 471; founded by Cyrus, 473; Median dynasty 
overthrown by, 473; Jews pay tribute to, 493: its 
method of government, 493; Judea an outlying 
province of. 502. See also MEDO-PERSIAN EMPIRE, 
MEDIAN DYNASTY, PERSIA, PERSIANS. 

PERSIAN GULF, THE, Kudur-Lagamer leads an army 
from shores of, 131. 

PERSIANS. monotheists, 30; their belief in the dualism 
of God, 73; worshipeys of the sun, 76: their concep- 
tion of the soul, 78; less merciful than Joshua, 292; 
Esdraelon a battlefield of the, 309: defeated by 
Alexander at Gaugamela, 387; the Jews oppressed 
by. 497: Jerusalem a resort for, 501; influenced by 
Jewish theology, 512. 518: similarity between their 
faith and that of the Hebrews, 512, 513; their belief 
in immortality, 513. See also PERSIA, PERSIAN 
EMPIRE. 

PERSIUS, character of his satires, 769. 

PERTINAX. @ Roman emperor, 813: son of a trader, 
813: ephemeral character of his reign, 836. 

PESHITO SYRIAC VERSION, THE, Apocalypse not in- 
cluded in, 563; its date, 566; recognizes Epistle of 
James, 566. 

PETER, EPISTLES OF, their authorship discussed, 567- 
570; accepted as genuine by the early Church, 567, 
568; their character, value and date, 568: the first 
quoted by the Fathers, 567, 568; the tirst and second 
distinguished, 568, 570; the second possibly copied 
from Jude, 568; least attested of all books of the 
New Testament, 570; manuscript of, preserved, 707. 

PETER, SIMON, analogy between Joshua and, 274: his 
address on the day of Pentecost. 460, 699, 705, 711; 
alludes to the Apocryphal Books. 504: preaches at 
Rome, 556: Mark his disciple and interpreter, 556, 
558; an associate of John. 568: accompanies Christ 
to hall of Caiaphas, 563: meaning of the word, 611: 
brought to Jesus by his brother Andrew, 611: named 
Cephas by Christ, 611; his conviction and confession 
of sin. 619; abandons all to follow Jesus, 619: his 
wife’s mother healed by Jesus, 620: an apostle, 626, 
696: attempts to walk on the water. 641: voices the 
apostles’ faith. 642; his confession of faith, 642, 644; 
his commission and primacy discussed, 614. 615; 
Catholic and Protestant conception of. contrasted, 








644; his presumption rebuked. 645; the uncle of 
Mark, 645; the source and authority of the latter’s 
gospel. 645, 691: witnesses the Transfiguration, 646, 
694; sent to prepare for the Last Supper, 672; Christ 
washes feet of, 672: cuts off Malchus’ ear, 674; his 
rashness reproved by Jesus, 674: his denial of Christ, 
675, 699; comforted by John, 688, 699; depth of his 
penitence, 691; Christ appears to and pardons, 691; 

restored to the apostolate, 691, 698; his inquiry con- 
cerning John, 698; Christ's commission to, 698: cures 
the cripple at the ‘Temple gate, 714; his apprehension 
by the Jews, 716; his speech before the sanhedrim, 
716; rebukes Simon Magus, 723: his attitude toward 
Gentile converts, 730; his address to the First 
Council of Jerusalem, 730: the *‘ Apostle of the 
Cirecumcision,’”’ 730; miracles wrought by, 730: his 
visit to Joppa, 730; his miraculous vision of four- 
footed beasts, 730; the first baptism of the Gentiles 
by, 731; his first imprisonment, 833; his miraculous 
release, 734; his influence in the First Council of 
Jerusalem, 743; visits the church at Antioch, 643; 
his dispute with Paul, 743; his legendary vision of 
Christ in the Appian Way, 756; the Apostle of the 
East, 764: in charge of the church at Babylon, 764; 

his residence at Kome disputed, 764; his references 
to Paul, 765; suffers martyrdom at ‘Rome, 764, 807; 
aggressive, zealous, and impulsive, 797. 


PETER THE GREAT, colonizes Siberia with captive 


Swedes, 416: Sargon compared to, 416. 


PETRA, a city of Edom, 365; captured by Abishai, 365; 


Horites dwell in caverns of, 523; Herod the Great 
passes through, 536. 


PETRIE, FLINDERS. cited, 462. 
PETRONIUS, ARBITER, his stories obscene, 769. 
PHARAOH (last of the Hyksos kings), shows favor to 


Joseph, 152, 153: his kindness to Jacob, 157; his 
greatness and Jacob’s contrasted. 157. 


PHARAOH (of the oppression). identical with Rame- 


ses II., 24: his contempt for Jehovah, 171, 172, 174; 
Moses’ message to, 172: his heart hardened, 172. 174, 
175: considered a divinity, 175; his surrender to 
Jehovah, 176. 


PHARAOH-NECHO, wins battle of Megiddo, 309; seats 


Jehoiakim on the throne of Judah, 411, 431; leads 
Jehoahaz to Egypt in chains, 411,430; his expedition 
against Nineveh or Babylon, 428, 429: Josiah opposes 
progress of, 429: magnanimous courtesy of, 429; de- 
feats Josiah, 429; his policy toward Judah, 430; Je- 
hoiakim a vassal of. 430; exacts tribute from Judah, 
430: his power broken at Carchemish, 431; defeated 
by Nebuchadnezzar, 438, 


PHARAOH, THE, worshiped by the Egyptians, 175, 208; 


his worship paralleled at Rome, 208. 


PHARISEES, THE, rise of, 47: one of the two great 


parties of the Jewish Church, 47: their exaltation of 
faith, 47: sect of, said to have been founded by 
Ezra, 512; literal upholders of the law, 514; show 
favor to Paul, 514: called Separatists by their 
opponents, 514: early and later character of the 
sect, 514: growth of the sect. 514: the word a. term 
of reproach, 514; the suecessors of the Chasidim, 
514; their zeal, 514; contrasted with the Sadducees, 
514; analogy between Christians and, 515; their 
belief in immortality, 514; their bigotry, 514; reject 
Christ, 515; massacred by Alexander Jannus, 532; 

causes and results of their quarrel with John 
Hyrcanus, 531, 5382: support Alexandra, 532; espouse 
the cause of Hyrcanus II., 5382; accuse Christ of 
blasphemy, 621, 630; blasphemously explain Christ's 
exorcism, 631, 638; Christ’s denunciation of, 642, 643, 
654; their interrogation and punishment of the blind 
beggar, 653: guilty of hypocrisy, 654: their hatred 
of Jesus, 654; emissaries of Herod, 656: interrogate 
Jesus concerning the kingdom of heaven. 661; ques- 
tion Christ concerning divorce, 661; demand that 
Christ rebuke the populace, 665; seek to ensnare 
Jesus in his discourse, 668. 


““PHARSALIA,”’ a Roman satire by Lucan, 769; its 


scope, 769, 


PHIDIAS, a famous Greek sculptor, 381: contributes 


to Athenian greatness, 408. 


PHILADELPHLA, CHURCH OF, Judaizing influence upon, 


793. 


PHILANTHROPY, difference between Christian charity 


and, 245. 


PHLILEMON, EPISTLE TO, when and where written, 542, 


HdL, 555. 561. 762; genuineness of. discussed, 548, 550: 
carried by Onesimus. 552; occasion for writing, 552; 
character of, 555, 762. 


PHILEMON AND BAUCIS, analogy drawn from legend 


of, 740, 


PHILIP, called by Jesus. 611; brings Nathanael to 


Jesus. 611: probably a disciple of John, 611; an 
apostle. 626: a resident of Bethsaida, 669: evangel- 
istic work done by, 723: probably a Hellenist Jew. 
728; his work at Samaria, 723, 724; instructs and 
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baptizes the Ethiopian eunuch, 724, 725; meets Paul 
at Caesarea, 754. 

PuiuiP II. (of Spain); his cruelty toward the Nether- 
lands, 292; contrasted with Joshua, 293. 

PHILIP OF MACEDON, his fear of Demosthenes, 401. 

Puiuip V. (of Spain), cured of mental disorder by 
music, 349. 

PHILIP THE ARABIAN, a Roman emperor, 8387; his 
attitude toward the Church, 8387. 

PHILIPPI, converted to Christianity, 274; Paul sojourns 
at, 545, 554; Paul and Silas imprisoned at, 549, 746; 
visited by Paul, 559, 561; prayer meeting by the 
river side at, 738; a Roman military post, 746; Paul 
begins his European labors at, 746; first Christian 
converts at, 746; Paul heals insane woman at, 746; 
conversion of the jailer at, 747; Paul leaves Luke 
in charge at, 747; steadfastness of converts at, 747; 
Paul receives personal alms from the latter, 747; 
Paul keeps the Passover at, 746; Luke rejoins Paul 
at, 75 

PHILIPPI, BATTLE OF, consequences of, 746. 

PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, when and where writ- 
ten, 542, 552, 555, 561, 759, 763; genuineness of the, 548, 
549: occasion for writing, 552; character of the, 762. 

PHILISTINES, THE, Palestine Overrun by, 27; speak 
Semitic language, 56; avoided by the Israelites, 
177, 186; early invaders of Canaan, 267, 269, 302, 319; 
their origin discussed, 269, 302. 319; their worship 
of Dagon, 294, 319; Judah captures cities of, 299; 
recapture same, 299; their war chariots, 299, 319, 334; 
Hebrew commerce with, 302; make treaties with 
Abraham and Isaac, 302; their warlike character, 
302, 319: descendants of Mizraim, 302; migrate to 
Canaan from Caphtor, 302, 319; expel early settlers, 
302; five confederated cities of, 302, 319; dispossess 
Dan and conquer Judah, 302; Judah oppressed by, 
303, 320; Samson delivers Israel from oppression of, 
306, 320; ‘‘ Palestine ’’ another form of the word, 307; 
their hostility to Israel, 307, 319; their first invasion 
of Hebrew territory, 307, 319; the same repulsed, 
307, 308, 319; invade western border of Palestine, 
317; Israelites worship gods of the, 317; their inva- 
sion of Egypt repelled, 319; permitted by Egyptians 
to settle in Palestine, 319; the word presumably 
related to ‘‘ Pelasgi.’’ 319; sometimes called Chere- 
thites, 319: their military equipment, 319; uncir- 
cumeised, 319; their low civilization, 319; duration 
of Israel's wars with, 319; invade Judea during 
Eli's rule, 334; accustomed to bring their idols into 
battle 334; defeat Israel near Shiloh, 334; capture 
Ark of the Covenant, 334; a curse follows their 
possession thereof, 335; restore same to the He- 
brews, 335, 361; Israel groans under yoke of, 336; 
defeated at Mizpeh, 339, 343: ceased to be a source 
of apprehension to Israel, 339; Gibeah garrisoned 
by, 341; their discomfiture foretold, 341; their mon- 
archy ‘contrasted with that of the Hebrews, 343; 
character of their military organization, 344; their 
fortifications, 344; make frequent inroads into Ju- 
dea, 344: control routes of caravans, 344; skilled in 
industrial and mechanical arts, 344; deport Jewish 
metal workers, 344; garrison towns in Judea, 344; 
defeated by Jonathan, 344, 345; strength and char- 
acter of their army at Michmash, 645, 346: Hebrews 
terrified by, 345; routed at Michmash, 346; advance 
up the Wady of Elah, 349; encamp at ‘Ephes Dam- 
min, 349; choose Goliath as their champion, 350; 
routed by Saul at Ephes Dammin, 350; David for- 
ages upon, 352; plan a campaign against Israel, 354; 
David ordered to join in same, 354; distrust David, 
354; hold the plain of Esdraelon, 355; driven by 
‘Abner, 356; find difficulty in collecting tribute, 360; 
make war upon David, 360; encamp before Jerusa- 
lem, 360; routed, 360; their idols burned, 360; driven 
from the land, 360; pay tribute to Israel, 360; dis- 
armed by David, 364; garrison Ephraim and Benja- 
min, 365; friendly to Jehoshaphat, 389; ravage Ju- 
dah, 418; dread Uzziah. 420; the latter’s successful 
campaign against, 420; Syrians driven into the land 
of, 522. See also CANAANITES. 

PHILLIPS, GEORGE, a distinguished preacher, 503; 
interesting story concerning, 503. 

PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA, his silence regarding certain 
pence books, 32; character of his writings, 47, 

; his recognition of the Old Testament Canon. 
a “his theory concerning creation, 74; ‘*‘ Wisdom of 
Solomon ” attributed to, 507; called Philo Judeeus, 
527; a learned Jew, 540; sent with a deputation to 
Caligula, 781; his fantastic syncretism, 808, 

PHILOLOGY, its testimony to truth, 205, 206. 

PHILOMELIUM, Church of Smyrna writes to church 
at, 800. 

PHILOSOPHY OF HisTory, end and object of, 21; 
beginning of the, 171; applied to Babylonia, 452. 

PHILOSTRATUS, exalts Apollonius of Tyana over 
Christ, 836. 
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PHILOXENIAN MANUSCRIPT, prepared in the sixth 
century, 588; a translation from the Syriac, 588; 
corrected by Thomas of Heraclea, 588. See also 
HERACLEON. 

PHINEHAS (a grandson of Aaron), stays a pestilence, 
202; heads war against Midian, 268; said to have 
a written portion of Joshua, 272: a high priest, 322. 

PHINEHAS (son of Eli), his abominable wickedness, 
333; his death foretold, 333, 384; meaning of the 
name, 334; his death, 384; his wife’ 's fate, 334; Goliath 
claims to have slain, 350. 

PHGNICIA, the name sometimes applied to Palestine, 
269; its monarchy pOUt rasta: wie the Hebraic, 343; 
visited by early Christians, 72 

PHGNICIAN ALPHABET, Site tablets, 39. 

PHEENICIANS, their language practically identical with 
the Hebrews’, 56; their influenc2 upon formation 
of the early alphabet, 56; their commerce with 
Egypt, 162; descended from Ham, 206; Aryan Greeks 
corrupted by, 210, 211; their identity with the Ca- 
naanites, 270; Greek learning derived from the, 
270, 271; their worship bloody and debauched, 271; 
their commercial importance, 271, 306; a Turanian 
race, 271; adopt Syrian language, 271; their power 
overthrown, 271; Hebrew commerce with, 302; pay 
tribute to Egypt, 306; emigrate from Palestine, to 
escape Joshua, 306; location of their country, 374; 
an industrial people, 374; relations between Jeru- 
salem and, under Solomon, 374. See also CANAAN- 
ITES, HIRAM, SIDON, TYRE. 

PHGNIX, THE, symbolical significance of, 208. 

PHRYGIA, a part of Galatia, 738; churches of, visited 
by Paul, 739, 752; spread ‘of Christianity through, 

PHURAH, Gideon’s armor-bearer, 313: accompanies 
Gideon into the Midianites’ camp, 313. 

PI-HAHIROTH, the Hebrews encamp before, 178. 

PILATE, his contemptuous inquiry as to truth, 431, 676; 
Jehoiakim likened to, 431; his massacre of the 
Galileans, 655; the chief priests deliver Jesus to, 
676; his farcical trial of Christ, 676, 678; sends Jesus 
to Herod, 676; his theatrical washing of his hands, 
676; his self-gratulation upon the Crucifixion, 682; 
delivers the body of Jesus to Joseph, 682; permits 
guard over Christ’s tomb, 688; date of his govern- 
orship of Judea, 733. : 

PILGRIM FATHERS, compared with the Israelites, 172; 
influence upon American civilization, 293; their 
character, 295. See alsc PURITANS. 

PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE, the visible symbol of 
God’s presence, 177, 228, 230, 237; Israelites led by, 
177, 230; disappears with death of Moses, 278. 

PILLARS OF HERCULES, Pheenicians penetrate beyond, 
971. 

PINCIAN HI Lb, Nero interred on the, 780. 

PisipD1A, a part of Galatia, 738. 

PISON, THE, a river flowing from Eden, 84; meaning 
of the word, 85; variously identified, &. 

PirrT, WILLIAM, his estimate of the value of song, 181. 

Prus I., when bishop, 542. 

PLAGUES OF EGYPT, enumerated, 173-175; their spirit- 
ual analogies, 175. 

PLANETS, THE. Manasseh encourages worship of, 426. 

PLASTER, durability of inscriptions on, 284. 

PLATO, his sublime philosophy, 281; contributes to 
Athenian greatness, 405; records Socrates’ philos- 


ophy, 502, 673; early Christian estimate of, 502; 
author of the ** Wisdom of Solomon” tamiliar with, 
507. 


PLINY (the Younger), proconsul of Bithynia, 801, 831; 
spread of Christianity in his province, 801, 831; his 
correspondence with Trajan, 801, &82, 835; his hos- 
tility to the Christians, 881, 882, 

PLOTINA, the wifeof Trajan, 417; her influence, 417. 

POETRY, origin of the noblest, 363. 

POLLLO, Virgil’s poem to, refers to prophecies, 502; 
Virgil addresses the Fourth Eclogue to, 5387; 
Herod’s sons educated by, 537. 

POLITICIANS. See PUBLIC LIFE. 

POLL-TAX. See TAX, 

POLYCARP, a disciple of Saint Jobn, 542; the teacher 
of Irengeus, 542; resemblance oa cl Sa his writings 
and Saint John's, 565, his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, quoted, 565; familiar with Peter's first epis- 
tle, 567; TIrenseus’ reference to, 567; a Christian 
Father of the second century, 587; his martyrdom 
recorded by the church at Smyrna, 800; Ignatius’ 
epistle to, 817; chief pastor at Smyrna, 829; story 
of his martyrdom, &29, 830. 

POLYCRATES, a bishop of Ephesus, 799; recounts a 
curious legend concerning Saint John, 799. 

POLYGAMY, universal during times of the patriarchs, 
124; practiced by Egyptian monarchs, 130; its evils 
exemplified in Abraham's family, 132, 134, 135; the 
curse of the Orient, 1385; a source of misery to 
Jacob's family, 145; a cause of dissension among 
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children, 150; fratricide a result of, 150; its dangers 
exemplified, 315, 316; a source of domestic discord, 
333; its effects upon David's reign, 354, 367; upon 
Solomon, 379. 

POLYTHEISM, the religion of Asia and Egypt, 26, 207- 
209; the religion of a majority of mankind, 73; 
among the Chaldeans, 122, 123; its growth and 
spread among the Aryans, 209, 210. 

POMPEII, suffers from earthquake, 777; Titus’ liberal- 
ity toward sufferers at, 813. . 

POMPEY, installs Hyrcanus as high priest and ethnarch, 
5382; contfiscates possessions of Aristobulus, 532; 
asked to arbitrate between Hyrcanus and Aristo- 
bulus IT., 582, 584; occupies Palestine, 532, 534; cap- 
tures Jerusalem, 532, 534; his character and career, 
534; Aristobulus’ costly gift to, 534; his advice, 534; 
his expedition against Nabathean, 534;' conquers 
Asia, 534; rejoices at death of Mithridates, 5384; 
enters the Holy of Holies, 534; his characteristics, 
535; his pageant after conquest of Judea, 535; strin- 
gent measures adopted by, 535; Cicero's designation 
of, 5385; called by Stanley ‘‘founder of the Roman 
Church,’’ 535; his life interwoven with the history 
ot Judaism and Christianity, 535; influenced by 
Herod Antipas, 535. : 

POMPONTA GRA&CINA, wife of Aulus Plautius, 802; her 
conversion to Christianity, 802. 

PONTIA, Agrippina exiled to, by Caligula, 774. 

PONTIANUS (Saint), his baptistery in the Catacombs, 
eee symbolism of the same, 826; sent to Sardinia, 

‘. 

PONTIFEX MAXIMUS, analogy of, to Antichrist, 780. 

PONTIFF, ROMAN. See POPE. 

PONTIUS PILATE. See PILATE. 

gh ang THE, provisions of the Mosaic law concerning, 

4. 

POPE, his temporal power discussed, 773, 851; when 
and on whom the title first conferred, 851. 

POPP&A SABINA, a mistress and wife of Nero, 777; 
incites the murder of Agrippina, 777; kicked to 
death by Nero, 777; her suggested responsibility for 
the great fire, 778. : 

PORTER, JANE, a queen of romance, 428. 

PORTER, KER, quoted, 477. 

PORTER, LESLIE, cited, 311. 

POTIPHAR, a high officer of the Egyptian court, 152; 
purchases Joseph, 152; appoints the latter to a post 
of dignity, 152. 

POTSHERD, used before civilization, 19. 

PRATORIAN GUARD, its obstinate resistance of Con- 
stantine, 842. 

PRATT, S. BRAINARD, owner of an Armenian manu- 
script, 584. 

tee mg rc sculptor of the altar of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, 792. 

PRAYER, power of, 396, 398: Jesus finds relief in, 620; 
seeks preparation in, 626; its relation to religion, 
626; Christ's teaching concerning, 628, 654; a neces- 
Sr to the Church, 717; the Church's first recorded, 
dle, 

PRAYER BOOKS, Babylonian, 24. 

PRAYER OF MANASSEH, its claims to authority, 47; 
found inthe Apocrypha, 510; date and authorship 
of, unknown, 510; character of, 510. 

PRESENTATION AT THE I'EMPLE, the ceremony oblig- 
atory in the case of the firstborn, 597; performed in 
the case of Jesus, 597; circumstances attending the 
latter event, 598, 600. ; 

PRIDEAUX, cited, 479. 

PRIESTHOOD, the Hebrew, ordained by God, 228; value 
of, taught by Aaron's rod, 231; readiness of the 
Hebrews to accept a, 233; resemblance and differ- 
ence between Hebrew and Egyptian, 238; Aaron’s 
family set apart for the, 233; its institution de- 
scribed in Leviticus, 240. See also HIGH PRIEST, 
PRIESTS, 

PRIESTLY COD#, the predominant stratum of the Hex- 
ateuch, 66; its date and character, 66; its annalistic 
style, 66: its probable date, 66, 

PRIESTS, unknownamong the early Aryans, 209. 

PRIESTS, BABYLONIAN, a separate caste, 439; not 
hereditary, 439; Daniel a member of it, 439; their 
character and attainments, 439. 

PRIESTS, EGYPTIAN, first devise hieratic characters, 
80; Moses educated by, 288; their vile and supersti- 
tious practices, 233: Jewish priests differ from, 233, 
238. See also EGYPT. 

PRIESTS, JEWISH, distinguished from Levites. 34, 498: 
when made a distinct class, 34; rank, number and 
families of, after the Return, 493;.specially ordained 
and educated, 238; differ from those of Egypt, 233, 
238; functions of, 233; their vestments, 234; sym- 
bolism of the latter. 234, 236: method of their con- 
secration, 286, 237, 265; meat offerings eaten by, 241, 
244, 245; tithes paid for support of, 264; judicial 
power vested in, 265; special sacrifices offered at 
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consecration of, 265; reorganization of their caste, 
363; assigned to special duties, 363; warriors among 
the, 363: exempt from tribute, 488; denounced by 
Malachi, 498, 499; their deterioration, 498 499, 511, 
512; their influence with the people, 499; awed 
after Pentecost, 713. See also CHIEF PRIESTS, HIGH 
PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD. 2 

PRIESTS (pagan), incite persecution of the Chris- 
tians, 829, 431. 

PRIMASIUS, a Latin writer of the sixth century, 588; 
writes coucerning Revelation, 588; value of his work, 
588. 

PRIMOGENITURE, not a prevailing custom in patri- 
archal times, 141. 

Prisca, the wife of Diocletian, 838; her sympathy 
with the Christians, 838. 

PRISCILLA. See AQUILA AND PRISCILLA. 

PRISON. See SPIRITS IN PRISON. 

PROCHORUS, the scribe of John the Evangelist, 579: 
how depicted in early manuscripts, 579. 

PRODIGAL SON, sublimity of parable of the, 657. 

PROMETHEUS, legend concerning his forming man of 
clay, 84. 

PROMISED LAND, THE, commenced at Beersheba, 197. 
See also CANAAN, HOLY LAND, JUDEA, PALESTINE. 

PROPERTY, how considered during age of Joshua, 292. 

PROPHECIES, modifications of and additions to, 41: 
difficulties in explaining, 41; transcription neces- 
sary to their survival, 41; fulfillment of, concerning 
Babylon, 473, 476, 477; their language optimistic, 496; 
keynote of the, 496; bearing of the Apocrypha upon, 
504, 

PROPHECY, growth of, 28, 29; time and place of its high- 
est form, 29; its message enforced by suffering, 29; 
death of, under Persian rule, 30; object of, 41; how 
different from history and the Mosaic law. 41; divine 
origin its prime essential, 41; the product of the 
Hebrew race, 48; opinions of traditionalists and 
modern critics concerning, contrasted, 52, 53; its 
aim, 53; its decadence after the Exile. 53; later de- 
mand for books of, 53; becomes an established fea- 
ture of Jewish national life, 336; age of, begins with 
Elijah, 336; primary and secondary senses of the 
term, 336; chanted by religious enthusiasts, 341; 
uttered by Saul, 341; dawn of, 404; nature of gift’ 
of, 404, 405; how revealed, 404; test of truth of, 405; 
Messianic distinguished from ordinary, 406; its re- 
lation to Jewish history, 407; poured forth against 
eastern kingdoms, 426; the gift of, conferred on 
women, 427; fulfillment of, 436, 487; its importance 
in the history of the Jews, 461, 481: character of the 
Hebrew, 481, 482; influence of the Exile upon, 513. 
See also PROPHETS, PROPHETICAL BOOKS, PRO- 
PHETIC VISION. 

PROPHECY, FALSE, how punishable under the Mosaic 
code, 265. 

PROPHETIC VISION, its character, 448, 449. 

PROPHETICAL BOOKS, not all contained in the Old 
Testament, 40; period of, stated in introductions 
to, 42; classification of, 53, 55: their construction 
and utility, 54; Hebrew reverence for, 54. See also 
PROPHECY, PROPHETS. 

PROPHETS, an order in the apostolic church, 15: their 
influence in Israel, 29: a check to autocracy, 29: 
evils foretold by, 29; books of the minor, considered 
as one, 32; interpreters and followers of Moses, 33; 
their books, 40; character of their utterances, 52-54; 
their own conception of their inspiration, 53, 54; 
their office not dissociated from that of the priests, 
234: Abraham and Moses vaguely called, 336; Is- 
rael’s invaders’ fear of, 401; progressive evolution 
of their power, 404, 405; test of their inspiration, 405; 
punishmentof pretended, 405; their great authority, 
405; their influence on national literature, 405, 406; 
their loftiest functions developed during national 
decline, 406; classification of, 406, 447,448; diversities 
and resemblances between, 407; those of Israel and 
Judah compared; 408; writings of the post-exilic, 
413; Jeremiah’s denunciation of false, 446, 460: list 
of, 447, 448; their influence over the Jewish nation, 
448, 450; foreshadow hope, 508; denounce Jewish 
emigration, 540. See also PROPHECY, PROPHETICAL 
BOOKS, PROPHETIC VISJON; PROPHETS, SCHOOLS 
OF THE, 

“PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT” 
(Maurice), quoted, 367, 371. 

“PROPHETS OF ISRAEL" (Robertson Smith), cited, 
436. 

PROPHETS, SCHOOLS OF THE, established, 336. 337, 405; 
their character, 336, 337; their value, 338, 405; Saul 
educated at, 337; music taught in, 406. 

PROTESTANT REFORMATION. secret of its power, 465. 
See also REFORMATION, REFORMERS, 

PROTESTS, value of. 465, 468. 

PROVERBS, ADDITIONS TO BOOK OF (Apocryphal), its 
value, 509 
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PROVERBS, BOOK OF, how classified by Josephus, 32; 
included in the Hagiographa, 32, 43: associated with 
Book of Job, 43; a compilation of older collections, 
43; authorship of, 48, 375: its authority questioned, 
46: analogy between other books and, 47: its char- 
acter, 375; Whitelaw Reid's estimate of, 375: com- 
piled by Hezekiah, 375. 

PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, copied by scribes, 39; evi- 
dence of their originality. 39. 

PROVIDENCE, method of his dealings with men, 301, 
302; the term explained, 435. 

PSALMS, THE, a name applied to the. entire Hagio- 
grapha, 3; antedate the Septuagint, 42, 43; period of 
the composition of particular, shown by internal 
evidence, 43; value and utility of the imprecatory, 
294; David's putative, after death of Goliath, 350, 
351; composition of, 361, 362; several written by 
Ezra, 495; hope foreshadowed in, 508: of the Captiv- 
ity.513: some of, written during Antiochus’ persecu- 
oe 519. See also * PSALMS” (Murray), cited, 362, 


PSALMS, ADDITIONS TO BOOK OF (Apocryphal), its 
value considered, 509. : 

PSALMS, BOOK OF, its devotional character, 5: how 
classified by Josephus, 32; included in the Hagio- 
grapha, 32: when written. 42; used for service in 
the Temple, 42: its place in the Hebrew canon. 42: 
not all the composition of David, 42: composed of 
five collections. 42, 54: corruptions in the text of, 
43: ae hymn book of the ancient Jewish Church, 
54, 362. 

a OF SOLOMON, when written, 47; character of, 

a 


PSALTER, THE, a treasure of truth, 10. 


PSALTER OF SOLOMON. its probable date. 511: com-. 


paratively unimportant, 511; read by Christ at Naz- 
areth, 511. 

PSEUDO-SMERDIS. date of his reign, 438: length of his 
reign. 486: hostile to the Jews, 486: possibly identical 
Tp xerkes, 486; sometimes known us Gomates, 

PTOLEM ZUS, an early Christian writer, 808: his the- 
ology, 808. d 

PTOLEMEAN COURT, Greek school of philosophy at, 
507. 

PTOLEMIES, their kingdom symbolized in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision, 464. 

PTOLEMyY (son of Dorymenes), a Syrian general, 522; 
defeated by Judas Maccabzeus, 523. 

PTOLEMY I. See PTOLEMY SOTER. 

PTOLEMY II. See PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. 

PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS, Jewish congregation at 

' Alexandria during reign of. 58: abandons Palestine 
to Antiochus the Great, 517; the Septuagint pre- 
pared for, 527: his character, 527. 

PTOLEMY SOTER. a king of Egypt. 513. 

PUBLIC LIFE, its trials and temptations, 17, 18; that of 
Jesus contrasted with modern, 643. 

PUBLICAN, the calling of, unpopular among the Jews, 
622; Matthew a, 622. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS, Jesus reproached for inti 
macy with, 622,657: flock to hear him, 657. 

PUL, a king of Assyria. 414: invades Samaria, 414, 415; 
Menahem buys peace from, 414; his identity uncer- 
tain, 415 

“PULPIT COMMENTARY,” cited, 267, 271-273, 288-290, 292, 
293, 301, 303, 324-326, 328, 332, 333 

PwuNIc, the name derived from Phoenician, 271. 

PUNJAUB, a branch of the Japhethites settles in the, 
209 


PURIFICATION OF WOMEN, special sacrifices offered 
at the. 265. 

PURIFICATION, WATERS OF. 
FICATION. 

PURIM, FEAST OF. See FEAST OF PURIM, 

PURITANISM, finds its inception in a third century 
schism, 806. 

PURITANS, THE, their influence impeded by the In- 
dians, 298; character of, 295: orthodox Jews com- 
pared to, 518. See also PILGRIM FATHERS 

PUTEOLI, Paul welcomed by the brethren at. 762. 

PYRAMID OF CHEOPS, number of men employed in 
building, 382. 

PYRAMIDS, THE, their greatness, 163; a memorial of 
astronomy left in, 163. ; 
PYTHAGOREANS. their conception of man’s relation- 

ship to God, 78. 

PYTHAGORAS, mentioned, 163. 


Q. 


QUAILS, common in Egypt, 185; Israelites fed on, 185, 
197. 

QUADRATUS, a Christian apologist, 750, 803: value of 
his writings, 803; deals with religion as a philosoph- 
ical system, 808. 


See WATERS OF PURI- 
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pF cg ee CHURCHES, excommunicated by Vic- 

tor, 806. 

QUINTIANUS, date of his consulship, 806; Hippolytus 
punished by, 806. 


R. 


RA, the Egyptian Sun-god, 207: his relation to Egyp- 
tian mythology, 207; father of Osiris and Isis, 207; 
incarnate in the bull, 208. 

RAB-MAG, meaning of the title, 456. 

RABBAH, the chief city of Ammon, 364: stormed by 
Joab, 364. 367; called the City of Waters, 366, 367; its 
fortifications and spring, 866: besieged by the Jewish 
army, 366; David causes Uriah to be killed before, 
366; its capture by Joab and David, 367. 

RABSARIS, an ambassador of Sennacherib, 422. 

RABSHAKEH, an ambassador of Sennacherib to Heze- 
kiah, 422: harangues the Jewish populace, 422. 

RACES, Noah the ancestor of existing, 206. p 

RACHEL, legitimate line of succession from. 124: a 
daughter of Laban, 145: Jacob's first meeting with, 
145; his love for, 145, 150: her high destiny, 145; 
Jacob serves Laban for hand of, 145: her faults of 
character. 145; her long-continued barrenness, 145; 
the mother of Joseph. 145: carries away Laban’s 
teraphim, 148: gives birth to Benjamin, 150; dies at 
Bethlehem, 150: influence of her death upon Jacob, 
oe one of Jacob’s wives, 284; her death and burial, 


Ra re 
RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS, religious cults not based 


on, 205. 

RAHAB, reception of the spies by, 13; a woman of Jeri- 
cho, 276; spies find refuge with, 276; her tact in con- 
cealing the spies, 276, 277: her faith in Jehovah, 277: 
her character, 277, 278; an ancestress of Christ, 277, 
324: her knowledge of God's judgments, 277, 293; her 
conduct not approved in Scripture, 277, 293: her 
house providentially selected, 277: her life spared. 
pd ane wife of Salmon, 277, 324; mother of Boaz, 

77, 324. 

RAINBOW, THE, its significance. 110. 

RAINS. EQUATORIAL, a divine agency, 161. 

RAMAH, the home of Samuel}, 336, 347: Samuel buried 
at, 336, 354: elders of Israel assemble at. 340; the 
monarchy demanded at, 340; Samuel's vision at, 
348: David flees to. 351: Saul’s trance at, 352: a 
school of the prophets at, 351, 357, 361: its associa- 
tions. 361: a frontier guard-station of Israel, 388; 
built by Baasha, 388: destroyed by Asa, 388; Geba 
and Mizpeh fortified with ruins of, 388. See also 
RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 

RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM, its situation, 333; the home of 
Samuel's parents. 333. See also RAMAH. 

RAMESES II., the Pharaoh of the oppression, 24: inva- 
sion of Canaan by,.27: hisarmy engaged on plain of 
Esdraelon, 309; compared to David, 358. 

RAMESES III.. Palestine overrun during reign of. 27. 
Egypt invaded during reign of, 38: his invasion of 
Canaan, 268: his expedition into Syria, 271: fights 
on plain of Esdraelon, 209: repels Philistine inva- 
sion, 319: contemporary with Jephthah, 319. 

RAMOTH GILEAD, a city of refuge, 262. 297; Ahab’s 
vain attempt to take, from the Syrians, 389, 398; 
Hazael defeats Jehoram at, 402. 

RAMSAY, (PROF.) W. M., a student and investigator, 
738; his estimate of ‘Acts of Paul and Thekla,” 
740; his** Churchinthe Roman Empire,’ quoted, 802, 
802, 804, 831, 832. 

RAPE, how punishable under the Mosaic code, 265. 

RAPHAEL, SANZLO, inadequacy of his portraiture of 
Saint John, 794, 796. 

RAS SUFSAFEH, a peak in Horeb, 188. 

RATIONALISTS, inconsistencies of, 452; their criticism 
of Daniel, 458. 

RAWLINSON, (SIR) HENRY, cited. 489, 456, 469: deci- 
phers ancient cylinders, 456; his ** Historical Evi- 
denees,”’ cited, 824, 825. 

REBECCA, See REBEKAH 

REBEKAH., represented by Isaac as his sister, 180; her 
family connections, 139; her meeting with Eliezer, 
139: consents to marry Isaac, 139: her character 
contrasted with Isaae’s, 140, 141; her beauty, 140, 
mother of Esau and Jacob, 141; her partiality for 
Jacob, 141, 142; aids Jacob's deceit, 142. 

RECEIVED TEXT, THE (of the New Testament), a com- 
monly adopted standard, 571. 

RECHAB, one of the assassins of Ishbosheth, 357; put 
to death by David, 357. 

“RECORDS OF THE PAST’ (Sayce), cited, 436, 

RED SEA, reached by the Israelites, 178: its waters 
divided, 180; drowning of the Egyptians in, 180; 
lessons drawn therefrom, 181, 

REDEMPTION MONBY, given to the priests, 264. 

REELAILAH, a leader on return from exile, 483. 

REFORMATION, See PROTESTANT REFORMATION, 
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REFORMERS, aims of religious. 499. 

REFUGE, CITIES OF. See CITIES OF REFUGE. 

REGISTRATION, Jewish practice concerning, 594. 

REHOB, spies pass through, 197. 

REHOBOAM, continues Adoniram in service, 375: the 
people complain to, 379: son of Solomon, 382; accedes 
to the throne, 382; refuses he people’s petition, 383; 
compared to George III., 383: endeavors to treat 
with rebels, 3838; seeks safety in Jerusalem, 883; 
marshals force to suppress revolt of the ten tribes, 
383; warned by Shemaiah, 383; his hatred of Jero- 
boam, 383: a weak character, 383: preserves the 
Temple service but tolerates idolatry, 385; con- 
quered by the Egyptians, 385; replaces captured 
shields with shields of brass, 386: length of his 
reign. 386: schism between Jeroboam and, 444. 

REHOBOTH, sons of Bean dwell in deserts of, 523. 

REHUM, a leader on the return from exile, 483. 

RELD, aT Ean his estimate of the Book of Prov- 
erbs, 375. 

RELIGION, of Babylonia, 23; character of the Egyptian, 
163: not to be gauged by material standards, 205; its 
instinet inherent in man’s nature, 205; civilization 
marches with, 205;, among the Semites, 215: founded 
on faith, 218, 219; higher motives for practice of, 218; 
based upon revelation, 229; difference between true 
and false, 288: the Christian, supernatural, 237; a 
political expedient with Jerobcam, 383, 384; its influ- 
ence on national life, 407; union of morality with, 
taught by the Jew, 790; sublimity of John’s por- 
trayal of. 797: nature of, in respect of development, 
809; its vital essence, 852. See also BUDDHISM, 
CHRISTIANITY, MOHAMMEDANISM, MONOTHEISM, 
POLYTHEISM, SCIENCE. 

“ RELIGION OF ISRAEL’ (Kuenen). cited, 50. 

BeLieious CULTS, not based on racial characteristics, 

RELIGIOUS INSTINCT, universality of, 228. 

RENAN, JOSEPH ERNESTE, his tribute to the Bible. 68; 
his reference to John the Baptist, 351; concedes 
genuineness of Paul's epistles, 544: his testimony to 
the authenticity of the Book of Acts, 708: his esti- 
mate of the Epistle to the Romans, 754; unjustly 
criticises Paul, 759. 

RENNEL, cited, 439. 

REPHAIM. applications of the term, 439. 

REPHIDIM, the table land of the Amalekites, 186: Moses 
strikes the rock at, 200, 227; Joshua a leader in battle 
of, 276. 

REPTILE AGE, not mentioned in Genesis. 10. 

RESTITUTION, an element in trespass offerings, 248; 
indispensable to repentance, 248; made by Christ, 249. 

RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, foretold by himself, 612, 
645, 646. 648. 655, 667; a proof of his divinity, 614; 
simplicity of Gospel narrative of. 685, 698; a neces- 
sary part of Christ’s work, 685. 699; a recognized 
fact. 686, 699; meagerness of accounts of, 686; the dis- 
ciples’ anxiety concerning. 686; belief of the early 
Church respecting, 689: the disciples incredulous 
regarding, 690, 692: denied by the chief priests. 691; 
Paul's reference to, 694; arguments in support of, 
699, 700: preached by Paul and Peter, 699; its rela- 
tion to the Church, 699, 700; apostles attest their 
faith in, 699,700; the guaranty of immortality, 701, 
702. the cornerstone of Christianity, 708. 

RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy, denied by the Saddu- 
cees, 669, 691; Christ explains and proves doctrine of, 

“669; Christ’s resurrection the guarantee for, 701, 702: 

the body before and after, 702; preached by Paul on 
Mars Hill, 701i: the doctrine scoffed at by the 
Athenians, 750: faith in the, shown by epitaphs in 
the Catacombs, 825. 

RETURN FROM BABYLON, THE, foretold by the proph- 
ets, 446, 448, 478, 496: falls short of the prophetic 
vision, 497; condition of religious thought at time 
of, 501, 502. 

REUBEN, intercedes for Joseph, 150. 

REUBEN, TRIBE OF, first and second censuses of, 196; 
its characteristics, 268; territory assigned to, 268, 
296: indifferent to the troubles of the nation, 268; 
upbraided by Deborah, 268. 302: finally disappears, 
269, 303: its warriors cross the Jordan, 280; the same 
permitted to return home, 286; its position at 
Shechem, 284. 

REVELATION, religion based upon, 226, 229. 

REVELATION, BOOK OF, its symbolism. 504; its author- 
Ship, 541, 568, 570, 793, 794: its authority, 568. 564, 569, 
793; its literary style. 563,564: contrasted with John’s 
gospel and epistles, 564; when and where written, 
564, 565, 793, 794: rejected by the Council of Laodicea. 
569; its division into chapters, 580, 581; rarity of 
Latin translations of, 585; a picture of the Church 
Triumphant, 766; distinction between the Church 
and the world. drawn in, 771, 772: its reference to the 
Church expounded and explained, 771; read in the 
churches, 794. 
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REVENUE, how raised and expended under Joshua, 297. 

REVISED VERSION (of the Bibic). its value, 571: metaods 
adopted in, 571; difficulties encountered in preparing 
the, 582. 

REZIN, king of Syria. 415, 421: forms alliance with 
Pekah, 415, 421; Judah invaded by, 421. 

REZON, king of Damascus, 374: vanquished by Solo- 
mon, 874; builds up new Syrian power, 374. 

RHEA, Asherah a prototype of, 271. 

RHODA, the maid who admits Peter, 734. 

RHODES, Phoenician (Canaanite) colonies at, 271. 

RIBLAH, Nebuchadnezzar advances upon, 438: massa- 
cre of Jewish captives at, 443; Nebuchadnezzar 
remains at, 443. 

RIccl1 (a Jesuit missionary), cited, 6. 

RICHARD, ABBE, his alleged discoveries at Joshua’s 
tomb, 300. 

RiG-VEGA, Hindu reverence for the, 40. 

RITUAL, EGYPTIAN, for the dead, 163, 164. 

RITUAL, JEWISH, typical character of, 29: unduly ex- 
alted by the Jewish Church, 29; the primary con- 
sideration of the Chronicles, 46. 

R1ZPAH, a concubine of Saul. 356; Abner quarrels with 
Ishbosheth concerning. 356. 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WILLIAM, his tribute to the 
universality of love, 798. 

ROBESPIERRE, compared to Joab, 373. 

ROBINSON, (DR.) EDWARD, his discoveries in Pales- 
tine. 335; his ** Biblical Researches” cited, 335. 

Rock, the cleft, a symbol of Christ, 187. 

ROCK OF OREB, Oreb slain at. 314; origin of the name, 
314, 315. See also OREB. 

ROGEL, a spring, 372; Adonijah’s forces gather near, 
372. See also EN-ROGEL. 

ROLLS, their use among the Jews for transcription of 
manuscripts, 60; possible contents of, in Christ's 
time, 62. 

“ROMA SOTTERRANEA” (Northcote and Brownlow), 
cited, 822, 825. : 

ROMAN EMPIRE, condition of Europe after fall of, 27: 
formation of, mentioned, 31; its government and 
laws cause spread of Judaism, 48: its perfection of 
organization, 124: modern civic institutions modeled 
after those of, 124; influenced by Sybaritism, 379; its 
pride and fall, 382; extent of its dominion, 382: 
analogies between kingdom of Israel and, 392, 393; 
its fall eagerly watched, 414: its objective conquest, 
414: symbolized in the visions of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Daniel, 464; Antioch the eastern capital of 582: 
Augustus orders census of the, 594; its moral degra- 
dation at the dawn of the Christian era, 767, 769: 
its steady deterioration, 767, 768: slavery a curse to, 
768: reasons for its moral degradation, 768: its litera- 
ture debasing, 769: its corruption shown by Roman 
historians, 769; reckless expenditure under, 769: 
feminine virtue under. 769; its emperors satirized 
by Lucan, 769: its religion Pantheistic, 769; all 
pagan cults tolerated by, 769; its court under Nero, 
776, 777, its inherent elements of dissolution, 781: 
prevalence of societies in, 804; unequal distribution 
en in, 812; distribution of public relief in, 

10, 812. 

ROMAN PHILOSOPHY. succeeded by Egyptian, 166. 

ROMAN PONTIFF. See POPE. 

ROMAN REPUBLIC. cause of its downfall, 393, 472: its 
downfall predicted by Cicero, 767: wealth unequally 
divided in, 809. 810: not founded on constitutional 
law, 831; its policy toward conquered States, 832; 
Christianity offensive to, $32. 

ROMANS, THE, Palestine invaded by, 267; guard their 
liberties, 340; Judas Maccabzeus’ admiration for, 
510; the Maccabees seek alliance with, 524, 526; in- 
vestigate Hebrew faith and philosophy, 527: John 
Hyreanus maintains treaty with, 531: seize Pales- 
tine, 582: their campaign in Palestine, 534; conquer 
the Holy Land,535: infiuence of Judaism on their 
life and literature, 535. 

ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE, when and where written, 
542, 544, 546, 548, 555, 754; internal evidence of its 
genuineness, 544; its doctrinal teaching, 546: com- 
pared with Galatians, 546; its authorship, 569; 
Renan’'s estimate of the. 754. 

ROME, Egypt compared to, 162; its apostasy and down- 
fall, 208: its religion derived from Canaan, 271; con- 
verted to Christianity, 274; its armies contrasted 
with Joshua's, 292; Canaanitish abominations 
spread to, 293; its literature influenced by Jewish 
thought, 502; extent of her dominion in the East, 
534; Jewish colony at, 585; testimony from, to 
the authenticity of Paul's epistles, 542-544; Paul's 
imprisonment at, 551, 554, 555, 561, 759; epistles writ- 
ten from. 551, 762, 764; Paul put to death at, 554, 561: 
its intercourse with Antioch, 582; the Jews banished 
from, 751. 758, 762; Paul sent a prisoner to, 760; his 
arrival at, 762; hardships and ameliorations of 
Paul's imprisonment at, 762; Paul preaches to the 
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Jews at, 762, 763; Peter's residence at, disputed, 764; 
Peter and Paul suffer martyrdom at, 764; Paul's 
final imprisonment at, 765; the Christians falsely 
charged with burning, 765; Mommsen’s classifica - 
tion of its population, 767; brutality of its rulers 
and populace, 768, 769: prevalence of divorce at, 769; 
eharacter of theaters at, 769; the great fire at, 777, 
778; Nero’s torture of the Christians after the 
burning of, 778, 779: its downfall compared with 
that of Jerusalem, 780; spread of Christianity in, 
802, 803; episcopacy first established at, 806; early 
settlers of, 821: symbolically compared to Nineveh. 
826; prevalence of irreligion in, 841; Constantine's 
capture of, 841, 842; lawlessness and moral anarchy 
at, 843, 844. 

eon, CHURCH AT, sends letter to Church at Corinth, 

us 

ROMULA, the mother of Galerius, 838; her delight in 
Phrygian orgies, 888; incites her son against the 
Christians, 838. 

ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA, her conception of Christian 
love, 798, 799. . 

ROSSANO, a purple manuscript found at, 588. 

ROTHE, quoted, 189. 

ROYAL POWER, its extent and limitations, 265: abso- 
lute at time of the accession of Rehoboam, 382. 

RUFFINUS, a Christian Father of the fifth century, 
588; a translator of Greek manuscripts into Latin, 
588; mixed character of his work, 588. 

RUFUS. an early Roman convert, 802; discovery of his 
tomb, 802 

a choles BRITANNIA,”* compared to the Song of Moses, 

RUNNYMEDE, contrast between Shechem and, 383. 

RuSTICUS, a Roman philosopher, 836: his examination 
of Justin Martyr. 836. 

RuTH, an ancestress of Christ, 277, 324, 331; a Moabit- 
ess, 324, 326, 327, 331; her devotion, 324, 325, 327, 328; 
marries Boaz, 324, 330, 331; symbolism of the union, 
324, 326, 331: David familiar with story of. 325; 
beauty of her character, 325, 327, 328; her reward, 
325, 326; her poverty, 326, 328; period when she lived, 
326; marries Mahlon, 327, 330; accompanies Naomi 
to Judea, 327, 328, 331: a gleaner, 328, 330; Boaz’s 
kindness to, 328, 330; the mother of Obed, 331; her 
story without stain, 331; her life a type of the 
Church and of Christian experience, 331, 332. 

RUTH, BOOK OF, attached to Book of Judges by Jose- 
phus, 32: included in the Hagiographa, 32: when 
admitted into the Canon, 44: its authorship and 

| date discussed, 324, 325; contrasted with the Book 
of Judges, 322; a link between Judges and I. Samuel, 
324; character of its story, 322, 324-326: its position 
in various Scriptural texts, 324; object of its 
author, 325: free from bigotry, 326; its literary 
merit, 326: its internal evidence of truthfulness, 
326; spiritually instructive, 326. 

RUSKIN, JOHN, draws analogies from Nebuchadnez- 
zar, 471, 472. 

RUSSIAN LANGUAGE, no translation of the Bible in 
the, 17. 
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SABBATHS, the seven great, 34. 

SABBATH, THE, first made a religious feast, 34; origin 
and significance of, 80; nature of commandment 
enjoining observance of, 229; symbolic significance 
of, 250: how far observed by the Jews, 251; how 
really violated by Christians, 255; how violation of, 
punishable under the Mosaic code, 265; its sanctity 
disregarded, 492; its observance prohibited by Anti- 
ochus, 519; respected by the Romans during siege of 
Jerusalem, 534; the Pharisees reprove the disciples 
for violating, 624; Jesus explains true observance 
of, 625, 655, 656: last in the world’s history, 683; how 
same was spent by Mary and the disciples, 683; 
relation of same to Christianity, 643. 

SABBATIC YEAR, divinely instituted, 257; purpose of 
its institution, 257; spiritual lessons taught by, 257. 

SABBATICAL YEAR, feast of, 34; its character, 264, 497; 
the Jews’ failure to observe, 497, 498. : 

SABELLIUS, character and influence of his theology, 
808. 

SACHEMS., INDIAN, the Judges compared to, 304. 

SACRED.VESSELS, returned to the ‘Temple, 30. 

SACRIFICE, when acceptable to God, 97, 212; nature of 
the Jewish, 138; its symbolism, 138, 212: those of the 
Old Testament contrasted with that of the New, 
138; the paschal, 175; first becomes a part of wor- 
ship, 212: nature of, primitive, 215, 241: offering of 

, the first Hebrew, 237, 239: cessation of daily Jewish, 
785; significance of its discontinuance, 785. See also 
CANAANITES. HAM, DESCENDANTS OF; HUMAN 
SACRIFICE, MOLOCH, OFFERINGS. 





SACRIFICES, the earliest enjoined, 34; their part in 
ancient warfare, #45; impiously offered by Saul, 345; 

_ offering of, prohibited by Antiochus, 519. 

SADDUCERES, THE, their rejection of portions of the 
Old Testament, 82; rise of, 47; one of the two great 
parties of the Jewish Church, 47; their reverence 
for the law, 47; a religious sect among the Jews, 
514; its exclusiveness, 514: its worldliness, 514, 515; 
contrasted with the Pharisees, 514, 515; derivation 
of the name, 515; a class rather than a sect, 515; an 
aristocratic order, 515: their interpretation of the 
Mosaic law, 515; their view of future existence, 515; 
their theological belief, 515; the high priest who 
condemned Jesus ‘Caiaphas) a member of the, 515: 
their admiration for Ecclesiases, 515; espouse the 
cause of Aristobulus II., 532: Christ’s warning 
against, 643: the skeptics of their time, 669; deny 
the Resurrection, 669, 691, 734: attempt to ensnare 
Jesus, 669. 

SADI-CARNOT, his death a blow to France, 357. 

SAHIDIC, THE, an important form of the Coptic Testa- 
ment, 583. 

SAKYA MUNI, another name for Buddha, 502. 

SALAMIS, battle of, 488: Xerxes defeated at, 487; its 
commercial importance, 738: Jewish synagogues at, 
738; visited by Paul and Barnabas, 738 

SALEM, Melchizedek, king of, 130, 214: another name 
for Jerusalem, 501. 

SALITES, another name for Set, which see. 

SALMON, a prince of Judah, 277: the husband of Rahab, 
277, 324; an ancestor of David and Christ, 277, 324; 
the first proprietor of Bethlehem, 324. 

SALOME (wife of Philip), Herod the Great seeks mar- 
riage between her daughter and his son, 5387; con- 
spires with Herod Antipater, 537. 

SALOMB (wife of Zebedee), mother of James and John, 
612, 791, 796: a sister of Mary. 612,791: her request 
of Christ, 663, 796; her visit to the sepulcher, 689, 
791; devoted to Christ, 791. - 

SALT, VALLEY OP, its location, 365; Abishai defeats 
Edomites in the, 365. 

SAMARIA, overthrow of kingdom of, 21; Assyrian 
interference in affairs of, 28; God's wrath visited 
upon, 29; captured by Assyria, 40; visited by Abra- 
ham, 126; conquered by Joshua, 268; Jesus speaks 
to woman of, 284: its natural beauty, 244: a portion 
of the territory assigned to Ephraim, 296: Darius 
sends Sanballat into, 503; its geographical location, 
615; avoided by Jewish travelers, 615. See also 
SAMARIA, CITY OF; SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, 
SAMARITANS, SYCHAR,. 

SAMARIA, CITY OF, possible fate of library at, 40; 
temple at, built by Manasseh, 46; Sennacherib’s 
army panic-stricken before, 346; founded by Omri, 
392: the capital removed to, 392: besieged by Benha- 
dad, 400; its siege miraculously raised, 402; Jehu 
massacres Baal-worshipers at, 402; besieged by the 
Assyrians, 414, 415; occupied by a Persian garrison, 
490; destroyed by John Hyrcanus, 531; known to 
the Romans as Sebaste, 723: rebuilt by Herod the 
Great, 723: Gessius Florus recruits legionaries 
from, 782. 

SAMARIA, WOMAN OF, Jesus’ interview with, 615; her 
recognition of his Messianic character, 616. 

SAMARITAN PENTA TEUCH, effect of discovery of the, 9: 
chronology of, 11, 18; its relation to the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, 58: varies from the Hebrew, 80, 102; a 
copy of, preserved, 496. 

SAMARITANS, THE, their rejection of portions of the 
Old Testament, 32; theological differences between 
Jews and, 37, 615; the Pentateuch their sole canon, 
37; distinguished from Jews, 444; carried into cap- 
tivity, 444, 4&3; their educational attainments, 459; 
restored to their country, 483, 484; Oppose the re- 
building of Jerusulem and the Vemple, 484, 486, 489, 
490, 497; semi-idolaters, 486; Jews reject proffered 
alliance with, 486; their representations to Pseudo- 
Smerdis, 486; their hostility to Ezra, 489; their 
breach with the Jews widened, 496; their temple 
on Mount Gerizim, 496; the same destroyed, 496, 5381; 
the country disturbed by, 512; allies of the Syrians, 
522; defeated by Judas Maccabeeus, 522; their re- 
ligion and racial history, 615; refuse to receive 
Jesus, 650; hated by the Jews, 723; denounced in the 
Talmud, 723; similarity between their faith and 
Judaism, 723; Christ’s ministrations among, 723: 
a field for Philip’s labors, 723. See also MOUNT 
GERIZIM, SAMARIA; SAMARIA, CLTY OP. 

SAMSON, the son of Manoah, 239, 319; his character- 
istics, 301, 318, 321; one of the Judges, 304, 318, 339; 
of the tribe of Dan, 304, 319: scene of his exploits, 
305, 318; possibly a contemporary of Eli. 305; his 
territorial jurisdiction, 305; rules twenty years, 305 
319: opposes the Philistines, 304, 305, 319, e¢ seq. 
compared to Jephthah, 318; to Antar, his counter- 
part in Arabian-history, 320; compared to Hercules, 
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320, 321: his birthplace and parentage, 321: a Naz- 
arite, 319, 321: meaning of the name, 319: his super- 
natural strength, 319, 320, 321; a unique historical 
character, 320, 321; his marriage, 320; his humor and 
recklessness, 820; his terrible revenges, 320, 321; 

delivered to the Philistines by Judah, 320; explana- 
tion of the supposed miracle wrought in favor of, 
320, 321; his illicit passion, 820, 321; betrayed by 
Delilah, 821: destroys Dagon’s temple, 321, 333: his 
tragic end, 321; lessons of his life and death, 320, 
321; Scriptural estimate of, 321; Milton's description 
of, 821, 322: character and results of his rule, 332, 

SAMUEL, as Judge and prophet, 27; Gods revelation 
to, respecting monarchy, 208; his judicial and 
priestly functions, 262: Book of Judges attributed 
to, 304; a Judge, 304, 305, 324, 336; character of his 
office, 304, 3382, 336; his tribal connection, 305, 336: 
duration of his rule, 305; Book of Ruth attributed 
to, 324: the last of the Judges, 332,389: his relations 
to David, 332; meaning of the word, 334; his parent- 
age, 334: dedicated to the sanctuary, 3384: called by 
God in the night, 334: his patriotism and piety, 336, 
337; born and dies at Ramah, 339; prophet, teacher 
and priest, 336; his character and influence, 336, 337; 
his judgment seats, 336, 337; his degenerate sons, 
336, 337; protests against the monarchy, 336, 337; sur- 
renders political power, 336, 337; character of his 
rule, 336, 337; his character discussed, 386, 337: estab- 
lishes schools of the prophets, 336, 337, 405, 406; the 
first founder of great schools, 338; rebukes Israel at 
Gilgal, 337, 338: condition of the Jews during latter 
years of, 339: his last days darkened, 339; his retire- 
ment demanded,,339; reasons therefor, 340; appoints 
his sons judges at Beersheba, 340; his grief at the 
demand for a monarchy, 340; his appeal to Jehovah, 
340: God’s direction to, 341; convokes assembly at 
Mizpeh. 341: assembles the people at Gilgal, 343; 
advises Saul to convene the army at Gilgal, 344, 345; 
pronounces judgment on Saul, 345; commands Saul 
to slaughter the Amalekites. 347; his vision at 
Ramah, 348; rebukes Saul, 348: puts the Agag to 
death, 348: secretly anoints David, 349; Israel 
mourns his death, 354; buried at Ramah, 354; his 
spirit appears to Saul, 355; announces Saul’s doom, 
355; his place among the ‘prophets. 405; his part in 
the governmental transition of Israel. 405: anoints 
Saul and David, 406; introduces study of musi¢ in 
school of the prophets, 406. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, authorship and character of, 31; 
sanction sacrifice in ‘‘high places,’’ 35; probable 
date of writing, 37; historically considered, 38; por- 
tions of, composed during David's reign, 38; an au- 
thentic record, 38, 39; mentioned, 46: classed among 
prophetical writings, 53; incorrectly named in the 
English Bible, 332. 

SANBALLAT, time of his life. 46; the governor of Sa- 
maria, 490; hostile to the rebuilding of the wall of 
Jerusalem. 490. 491: allied by marriage with Eliashib, 
490, 492, 496; forms conspiracy against Nehemiah, 
491; sent into Samaria by Darius, 503; erects temple 
no Mount Gerizim, 503. 

SANDAY, WILLIAM, a professor at Oxford University, 
ee his efforts to improve the Latin Biblical text, 

36. 

SANHEDRIM, the supreme court of Israel, 265; when 
organized, 265; the ‘‘council of seventy,’ 586; Josee 
phus’ reference to, 535: first mention of, 586; Herod 
arraigned before, 536; its tendency to independence, 
536; Herod’s punishment of, 536; plots to ensnare 
Jesus, 666; Christ arraigned before, 675; Jesus deliv- 
ered to Pilate by, 676; Saint Stephen betore, 705; 
Peter and John arraigned before, 716, 717: trial of 
the apostles before. 719, 720; advised by Gamaliel, 
719; functions of, 720; Damascus within jurisdiction 
of, 726; its judicial failure perceived by Herod 
Agrippa, 733: Paul arraigned betore, 758. 

SANITATION, observed among the Hebrews, 263. 

SAPPHIRA, punished for lying to the Holy Ghost, 240; 
her sin compared to that of Achan, 274; her punish- 
ment, 718. 

SAPPHO, charms Greece with her singing. 428. 

SARACENS, Esdraelon a battlefield for the, 809; de- 
nounced as antichrist, 773. 

SARAH, meaning of the name..118; legitimate line of 
succession from, 124; gives Hagar to Abraham as a 
concubine, 125, 132; represented by Abraham as his 
sister, 130; her personal beauty, 130; taken into 
Pharaoh's harem, 130; her lack of faith, 182, 134; her 
jealousy and hatred of Hagar, 135; her maternity 
foretold, 134; the mother of Isaac, 134; her death 
and burial, 138. 

SARAL See SARAH. 

SARDANAPALUS. sacks Susa, 487. 

“ SARDANAPALUS "’ (Byron). quoted, 379. 

SARDINIAN MINES. Christians sentenced to the, 830, 884, 
887; released therefrom by Commodus, 880. 





SARDIS, Croesus shut up in, 474. 

SARDIS, CHURCH OF, its location, 793; its defection, 
793. 

SARGON, achievement of, 22: his empire terminated, 
223 Samaria captured by, 40; his dream of uni- 
versal empire, 115: a king of Assyria, 415: drives 
the ten tribes into captivity. 415, 444; Hoshea put to 
death by. 415, 416: magnificence of his reign, 416; 
compared to Peter the Great, 416; his policy toward 
Israel, 416; sends Assyrian colonists into Palestine, 
416; deportation of Samaritans by, 446. 

SATAN, represents the exterior and internal forces 
of evil, 89: his personality considered, 89, ef seg. 
similes for, 89; disputes with God concerning Job, 
610; permitted to harass Job, 218; present at the 
baptism of Christ, 607; his temptation of Jesus, 607, 
610; his personality, 608, 610; his lordship of the 
world, 609; Christ's victory over. 609, 610; his emis- 
saries obedient to Jesus, 619, 620. See also DE- 
MONIAC POSSESSION, TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 

SaTRApPS, Assyrian, placed over states and cities of 
Western Asia, 28; officers,of the Persian govern- 
ment, 493. 

SATYAVRATA. the seventh Hindoo Manu, 109: other- 
wise known as Vaivaswata, 109; legend concerning, 
109 


SAUL, first king of Israel, 27; fails to protect the Gib- 
eonites, 273; his rash vow, 318, 347: a Benjamite, 337; 
his personal appearance, 337; anointed by Samuel, 
337, 341, 406; attends school of the prophets, 337; 
chosen king by lot. 387, 442; son of Kish, 341, 342: 
a divinely chosen monarch, 341; his natural weak- 
ness. 341: found ‘*among the prophets,”’ 341, 352, 
406; his tribal descent, 342; hides ‘‘among the bag- 
gage,’’ 342: how received by the people as king, 
342; assumes regal power, 342: calls Israel to arms, 
342; scatters the Ammonites before Jabesh, 432: 
analysis of his character, 443; his authority con- 
firmed at Gilgal, 343; limitations placed on his 
power, 343; protects the Judean frontier, 344: sum- 
mons the army to Gilgal, 345; his disobedience at 
Gilgal, 345; Samuel pronounces judgment on, 345; 
hastens to join Jonathan at Geba, 345; his lamen- 
tation at Geba, 346; bumbles Canaanitish tribes, 
346; quarrels with Ahijah, 347; his relations to the 
priesthood, 347, 353; pursues the Philistines from 
Michmash, 346; commands abstinence, 347; his ex- 
ultation after Michmash, 347; makes Abner com- 
mander-in-chief, 347; his successful campaign 
against the Amalekites, 347: character and results 
of same, 348; spares the Agag, 348; his second act 
of disobedience, 348; its punishment, 348: his brood- 
ing madness, 349, 351; David playsand sings before, 
349: receives David after killing Goliath, 351; pur- 
sues Philistines to Ekron and Gath, 350; consumed 
by jealousy, 351; attempts David's life, 351; prom- 
ises him his daughter in marriage, 351; his trance 
at Ramah, 352; breaks his promise to David, 351; 
gives him Michal to wife, 351; plans to kill David, 
351; accuses Jonathan of conspiracy, 352: seeks to 
murder his son, 352; slaughters priests at Gibeah, 
353; guilty of massacre at Nob, 353; his outrages on 
the Gibeonites, 353; recognizes David's loyalty, 353: 
his pursuit of David, 3538; -encamps against the 
Philistines at Mount Gilboa, 354; his despondency, 
354; God refuses to answer, 354; enforces law 
against witchcraft, 355; consults the witch of En- 
dor, 355; his doom supernaturally foretold, 355; 
his defeat at Gilboa, 355: dies by his own hand, 355; 
his remains mutilated, 355; his burial, 355: David's 
lamentation for, 355, 356; his power contrasted with 
David's, 360. 

SAUL OF 'I'ARSUS. See PAUL. 

SAVONAROLA, compared with Alexander VI., 7; 
Moses, 175; his song in prison, 196: Elijah tieeton 
to, 393, 400. 

SAXA RUBRA, Constantine defeats Maxentius at, 842, 
843, 847. 

SAYCH, (PROF.) A. H., his ‘“‘ Higher Criticism and the 
Monuments”? quoted, 109, 113, 115, 118, 119; his 
“Races of the Old Testament” cited, 113. 

SCALA, ALESSANDRA, a scholar of the renaissance, 428. 

SCEVA, SEVEN SONS OF, wandering exorcists, 753; 

confuted by Paul, 753. 

SCHAFF, (DR.) PHILIP, his estimate of the numerical 
strength of Christianity, 801, 802. 

SCHAMMAI, one of the wise men of Jerusalem, 540. 

SCHODDE (DR.), translates Book of Enoch, 528-530. 

SCHOOLS, multiplied in Egypt and Canaan, 26. 

SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. See PROPHETS, SCHOOLS 
OF. 

ScIENCE, fallacies of its reasoning, 10; why not fol- 
lowed by inspired writers, 13: not antagonistic to the 
Scripture, 49; its progress directed by God, 72:. its 
ie deat contrasted with those of Scripture, Wey 

, 82; not antagonistic to religion, 205; miracles 
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seemingly paralleled by, 290, 291: its stupendous 
revelations, 290, 291: the handmaid of religion, 291. 

SCIENTISTS, fallacious criticisms of so-called, 205. 

SCILLITAN MASSACRE, date of the, 836. 

Scopas, designs bas-reliefs for Diana's temple at 
Ephesus, 792. 

POSTEAN: its area compared with that of Palestine, 

‘ 

SCRIBES, honored by the Egyptians. 26: employed at 
Jerusalem, 39: fidelity of, 389: a distinctive class in 
Egypt, 168; number of, increased, 512. See also 
CoPYISTs. 

SCRIBES, THE, importance of the order among the He- 
brews. 58. 494: date of its institution, 53; relation of 
same to Old Testament text, 58: origin of. the sect, 
494; their functions and learning. 494: sect of. said 
to have been founded by Ezra, 512: complaisant to 
popular sentiment, 514: denounced by Christ, 631. 

SCRIPTURES, THE, compared to a banner, 1: the treas- 
ure of all Christians, 1: to be read by the people, 2: 
measures taken to circulate, 2, 3; their translation 
an aid to linguistic research, 3: criticism of. in- 
duced by their circulation, 3: their absolute claim 
to authority. 3: contrasted with other sacred writ- 
ings, 3-5. 7: a trilogy. 3: their authorship discussed, 
4; how far a human composition, 5; a key to Ori- 
ental writings. 6: accumulated evidence of their 
truth, 8, 9: relative value of different portions of, 
32; how far research has modified views of. 33. e¢ 
seqg.; their interpretation not dependent on tradi- 
tion, 36; danger in following modern criticism of, 
216; the character and real usefulness of spurious, 
511; diffused throughout Judea, 512. See also BIBLE, 
HIGHER CRITICISM. 

ScYTHIANS, character of the, 426: their invasion of 
the South, 426: wide and rapid conquests by, 513. 

ScCYTHOPOLIS. See BETH-HORON. 

SEA OF GALILEE. See GENNESARET, LAKE, 

SEBASTE, Herod the Great's sons executed at, 587, 538; 
Mariamne married at, 537: known as Sychar. 538: 
Roman name of the City of Samaria, 723: Gessius 
Florus recruits legionaries from, 782. See also SA- 
MARIA, CITY OF: SYCHAR. 

SECOND ADVENT OF CHRIST, Paul's reference to, 548. 

“SECOND KINGS” (Farrar), cited, 436. 

SEDULIUvsS, a Latin Father of the fifth century, 588. 

SELDEN, JOHN, his erroneous teaching, 712. 

SELEUCID#, their kingdom symbolized in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vision, 464. 

SELEUCUwS, the son and successor of Antiochus the 
Great, 517: his policy toward the Jews, 517. 

SELEUCIA, built from ruins of Babylon, 477: the port 
of Antioch, 738: Pauland Barnabas sail from, 738. 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES. their origin and development, 
56: classification and similarity of, 56; Old: Testa- 
ment text written in, 56; their best suggestion found 
in the Arabic, 56: spoken by the Jews, 494. 

SEMITIC RACE, Hebrews a branch of, 21: not the 

» source of learning, 21: learning and power of, 21: 


Egyptians not included in, 24; early knowledge of- 


literature among peoples of the, 49; a chief division 
of the human family, 113: taken from Chaldean 
influence, 123: conquerors of Egypt. 129: for a long 
time monotheists, 131: conception of God preserved 
among, 216, 217. See also SHEM, DESCENDANTS OF. 

SENATE OF SEVENTY, elected by the people, 197: its 
judicial power, 197. 

SENECA, Rome instructed by wisdom of. 382, 400; his 
belief in immortality, 701: a brother of Gallio, 751: 
character of his writings. 741: declares that free- 
men were sold into bondage, 768: a tutor of Nero, 
776; his support of the latter, 776: his estimate of 
Nero’s ‘character, 777; Nero's ingratitude to, 777; 
result of his death, 779. 

SENNACHERIB, defeated by Hezekiah, 28; destruction 
of his host compared to Midianite slaughter, 314: 
panic of his army before Samaria, 346: an Assyrian 
monarch, 422; suppresses Palestinian rebellions, 422; 
his campaign against Judah and its results, 422, 
et seq.; sends ambassadors to Hezekiah, 422: his 
defeat foretold by Isaiah, 411, 422: his army de- 
stroyed, 422, 424: historical analogies for same, 422, 
424: Hezekiah pays tribute to. 424: arehological 
record of, 424: legend concerning his invasion of 
Egypt. 424; length and glory of his reign, 424; as- 
sassinated by his sons, 424: his resemblance to Hez- 
ekiah and Jehoshaphat, 425; discovery and char- 
acter of his library, 425: his boastfulness. 444. 

SEPARATISTS. a name applied to the Pharisees, 514. 

SEPOY REBELLION, England’s policy toward, justified, 





294. 

SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, influenced by his wife, 417, $36; 
a Roman emperor, 835; his persecution of the Chris- 
tians, 835, 836. 

SEPTUAGINT. THE. contrasted with the Authorized 
Version. 8; how estimated in Palestine, 8: chronol- 
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ogy of, 11, 18. 116: date of. 31: its agency in dissemi- 
nating the Scriptures, 31: what books included in, 43: 
its translation of Job. 43: its date and motive. 58: its 
character. 59; date and place of its preparation, 58, 
462, 583; possible alterations in text of. 59: how far a 
mirror of the Hebrew Pentateuch, 59: quoted by 
Christ and the apostles, 59, 257: Judaic discontent 
with, 59; Theodotion’s attempt to revise. 59. 60: its 
record of Creation, 80: varies from the Old Testa- 
ment, 102, 103: manner of Enoch's death recorded in, 
103; its readings often variant and uncertain, 116; its 
chronology artificial, 116: use of word ** Phoenician ”’ 
in, 271; position of Book of Ruth in, 824: putative 
psalm of David included in, 350, 351: Book of 
Daniel included in, 462; a Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 527, 583; legénds concerning, 527; 
made for Ptolemy Philadelphus, 527; its translators 
familiar with Egyptian lore, 527; its parts compared, 
527: time occupied in preparing, 527; its interest and 
value, 527. 

SEPULCHER. See JESUS CHRIST. JOSEPH OF ARIMA- 
THEA, RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 

SEPULCHRE, CHURCH OF THE HOLY. See CHURCH 
OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

SEPULTURE, Roman recognition of inviolability of, 
822. See also CATACOMBS, CEMETERIES. 

SERAIAH, an Officer of Zedekiah’s household, 473; 
Jeremiah’s instructions to, 473; a leader on the 
return from exile, 483. 

SERGIUS PAULUS, a Roman proconsul at Paphos. 738; 
converted to Christianity, 738; influenced by Bar- 
Jesus, 738. 

SERIAH (a chief priest). slain at Riblah, 443. 

SERMON ON THE Mount. where delivered, 625; its 
character and importance, 625, 626; its morality 
practicable. 626. 628; how regarded by certain schools 
of thought, 807, 808. 

SERON, size of his army, 522; defeated by Judas Macca- 
beeus, 522. 

SERPENT, analogy between sin and a. 84, 92: God’s 
curse upon, 92: fear of. disguised under idolatrous 
worship, 92: Hindoo myths concerning the, 93: sig- 
nificance and fulfillment of the prophecy concerning, 
93: asymbol of Egyptian royalty, 171: lessons taught 
by that of Moses, 171. See also BRAZEN SERPENT, 
SERPENTS. 

SERPENTS, Hebrews afflicted by. 200. 

SERVICE-BOOKS. See LECTIONARIES. 

SET. the first of the Hyksos kings, 129: Abraham's 
acquaintance with, 129. 

SETH. a son of Adam, 102. 214 his character, 102; the 
father of Enos, 102; worship in days of, 214. 

SET! I., mentioned, 164. , 

Seve a symbolic number throughout Scripture, 75, 
106. 


SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. John’s messages to the, 793. 

SEVERITY, sometimes the truest leniency, 294. 

SEVERUS, a2 Roman consul. 806; Hippolytus punished 
during his consulate, 806. See also ALEXANDER 
SEVERUS, SEPTIMLUS SEVERUS, SULPICIUS SEV- 
ERUS. 

SHADRACH, carried away in the first deportation of 
Jews, 446; assigned to special service under the 
king. 446: associated in the government of Babylon, 
464; a protestant against idolatry, 465, 468; refuses 
to worship the golden image, 468; miraculously 
delivered from the fiery furnace, 468. 

SHAKESPEARE, his historical dramas compared with 
Book of Job, 216; mentioned, 410, 412; his "Richard 
III.** quoted, 782. 

SHALLUM, assassinates Zachariah, 414: usurps throne 
of Judah, 414: dispatched by Menahem, 414. 

SHALMANEZER. a king of Assyria. 415; subjugates the 
ten tribes of Israel, 415. 

SHAMGAR,. one of the Judges, 304, 305. 307: his tribe 
uncertain. 304: length of his rule unknown. 305; his 
great size. 307: the son of Anath, 307; slays six 
hundred Philistines with an ox-goad, 307. 

SHAMIR, the residence of ‘lola, 316. 

SHAMMAI, his controversy regarding Ecclesiastes, 32; 
founder of a Jewish school of interpretation, 72; his 
teaching concerning interpretation, 72. 

SHAPHAN. a scribe of the 'vemple, 427; brings copy of 
the Pentateuch to Josiah, 427: arranges for its inter- 
pretation, 427. ; 

SHARON, PLAIN OF, included in the territory of Dan, 
296, 

SHEBA. leads an insurrection against David, 369; pur- 
sued by Joab, 369; his fate. 369. 

SHEBA. QUEEN OF, visits Solomon, 878; memorials of 
her visit. 878 ; 

SHEBNA, one of Hezekiah’s ambassadors to Senna- 
cherib. 422. : 

SHECHANIAH. the father-in-law of Tobiah, 490. 

SHECHEM, Abraham passes through, 126: he erects 
altar at. 126, 300; its location and physical features, 
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126; Abraham's first camping ground in Canaan, 149; 
Jacob builds altar at, 149: idolatrous implements 
buried at, 149: Dinah dishonored by men of, 149; 
vengeance taken on the city, 149; a city of refuge, 
262, 297; Joshua summons Israel to, 276, 283. 284. 300; 
his last addresses delivered at, 276, 300: the home of 
Abraham and Jacob. 283: Joseph's bones interred at, 
283, 296, 299: Jesus speaks to woman at well of, 284: 
the early political capital of the Hebrews, 296, 299: 
its historic associations. 296, 299. 300: a city of the 
Hivites. 299: Jacob buries images at, 299; sacred 
mountains at, 299: its historic oak, 299, 315: Abime- 
lech supported by men of. 315: Abimelech places 
viceroy in, 316; the town razed by Abimelech, 316: a 
temple of Baal at. 316: conference between Reho- 
boam and the people at, 383. 

SHECHINAH. See SHEKINAH. 

SHEIKS, ARAB, the Judges compared to. 304; their fol- 
lowing of ancient customs, 340. 

SHEKINAH, THE, the pillar of fire a symbol of. 177: man 
the true. 177: visible above the mercy seat, 260; the 
word defined, 378: visible in Solomon's Temple, 378. 

SHELOMITH. the mother of a blasphemer, 195. 

SHEM, a son of Noah, 102, 110, 205: meaning of the 
name, 103. 118, 211; his modesty and filial piety, 
111: his father’s blessing of, 112; the ancestor of the 
Hebrews, 113, 206; genealogy of his descendants. 116; 

_ Abraham lineally descended from, 123. 270; progeni- 
tor of a distinct race, 205: the Arabs descended 
from. 206. 

SHEM, DESCENDANTS OF. territory occupied by, 113: 
character of their religious cult, 12%, 129: a main 
division of the human family. 205: territory settled 
by, 206, 211, 313; characteristics of the, 206, 211: how 
far dominated by the Hamiteés. 206. 211; preserve 
purity of religious tradition, 206, 211,213; their inter- 
course with the Hamites. 213; the race partially cor- 
rupted, 213: character of their religion, 215: purity 
of their faith, 217: simplicity of their worship, 226- 
228. ~See also SEMITIC RACE. 

SHEMAIAH, an early prophet, 51, 383: his writings 
mentioned in the Old ‘Testament, 51: forbids war 
between Judah and Israel, 383; his influence upon 
his times, 406. 

SHEMAIAH, a member of the Sanhedrim, 536; spared 

by Herod, 536. 

SHEMITES. See SHEM, DESCENDANTS OF. 

SHEPHELAH, THE, situation of. 269; a fertile district, 
343: cultivated and fortified, 343. 

SHEPHERD, Jesus likens himself to a. 653. 

SHEPHERD KINGS. See HYKSOS KINGS. 

SHEPHERDS, Egyptian prejudice against, 157. 

SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM, the angel's message to, 
595: their visit to the infant Jesus, 595. 

SHESHBAZZAR, identical with Zerubbabel, 483; heads 
the first band of exiles on the return, 483; begins 
rebuilding the Temple, 484. See also ZERUBBABEL. 

SHESHACH, another name for Babylon, 476. 

SHEWBREAD, what it was. 231: a type of Christ, 231. 

SHIBBOLETH, Ephraimites required to pronounce, 318. 

SHILOH, the Tabernacle removed to, 281; the early 
religious capital of the Hebrews, 294, 335: its loca- 
tion, 299; a sanctuary, 299, 333: why chosen. 299: mean- 
ing of the word, 299:' within the territory of Ephraim, 
318; annual assembly of the tribes at, 333-335; the 
Ark profanely removed from. 334; Philistines con- 
quer Israel near, 334: its situation, 335: its associa- 
tions, 335: burned by the Philistines, 335: Doctor 
Robinson rediscovers site of, 335; Jeroboam’s wife 
consults Ahijah at, 384. 

SHIMEI, a descendant of Saul, 369; shows hostility to 
David, 369. 

SHINAR, frequently translated Mesopotamia, 439;. 
plain of, post-diluvian history begins at, 21. 

SHISHAK I., king of Egypt, 382, 885, 386; Jeroboam 
seeks protection from, 882; conquers the kingdom 
of Judah, 38: plunders Jerusalem and the emple, 
385, 386: record of his triumph preserved, 886, 

SHOPHETIM. a name given to the Judges, 304: deriva- 
tion and meaning of the word, 304; analogous to 
‘* Suffetes.”’ 304. See also JUDGES, 

SHUNAMMITE WIDOW, Elisha raises son of the, 401. 

SHUSHAN. See SUSA. 

SHUR, WILDERNESS OF, its character and location, 
183; reached by the Israelites, 183. 

SIBYLLINE BOOKS, show Western 
Hebrew literature, 502: 
acter, 527; 
535. 

SICARIT, THE, inspire Jewish revolt, 781. 

SICHEM. See SHECHEM. 

S1cILy, Phoenician (Canaanite) colonies in, 271. 

SIDON, the first of Phoenician cities. 113: a Phoenician 
(Canaanite) seaport, 271. 306: its commercial impor- 
tance. 271! its strength and prosperity, 302; its 
commercial relations with Israel, 302; its wealth 


familiarity with 
) date of the, 527; their char- 
suggestions of the Old Testament in, 
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coveted by the Israelites, 396: Phoenician inscrip- 
tions found at, 376: trade between Joppa and, 381; 
subdued by Sennacherib, 422: Nebuchadnezzar sup- 
presses rebellion at. 432: the sick from, seek Jesus, 
625: visited by Christ. 643: the Church loses bishop 
of. 848. See also SIDONLANS. 

SIDONIANS, overcome by the Danites, 322: Solomon 
takes concubines from, 379; offers sacrifices to dei- 
ties of the, 379. Pi 

SIGNORIA PALACE. inscription over gateway of, 852. 

SIHON, a Canaanitish king, 200. 268: established at 
Heshbon, 268: conquered by Joshua, 268: his king- 
dom divided between Reuben and Gad, 268; his 
overthrow known at Jericho, 277. 

SIHOR, THE, a river of Palestine. 270. 

SILANuS. a Roman noble, 776; his suicide caused by 
Agrippina, 776. 

S1LAs, identical with Silvanus, 519: his journeyings 
and imprisonment, 549, 558; sent to Antioch by the 
First Council of Jerusalem, 743, 745; spoken of as 
Silvanus, 745: accompanies Paul. 745: visits Mace- 
donia, 746: scourged and imprisoned at Philippi, 
746: Paul summons from Macedonia, 748: rejoins 
Paul at Corinth, 751. See also SILVANUS. 

SILVANUS. See SILAS. 

SIMEON (a son of Jacob), 149: exterminates the She- 
chemites, 149; detained as a hostage. 155. 

pe ibe (of Gerasa), Obadiah’s prophecy concerning, 
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SIMEON (of the Presentation), a witness to Christ's 
presentation in the Vemple, 535: may have seen 
Pompey, 535: his devotion and piety, 598: receives 
the child Jesus in the Temple, 598: his prayer 
(Nune Dimittis), 598: his blessing and prophecy, 598. 

SIMEON, TRIBE OF, mentioned, 28: first and second 
censuses of, 196: its position at Shechem, 284: terri- 
tory assigned to, 297: renders aid to Judah, 299 
situated on west bank of the Jordan, 303: strong 
because of purity and discipline, 303; fails toanswer 
Deborah's call, 308: jealous of Ephraim. 308. 

SIMON, a favorite Judean name, 537. 

Simon (a Pharisee). Jesus a guest of. 630; murmurs 
against and rebuked by Christ, 666. 

S1Mon (of Cyrene), compelled to carry Christ's cross, 
678. 

SIMON (the Leper), entertains Jesus at a banquet, 664; 
Lazarus, Martha and Mary present at, 664. 

pee (the Tanner), Peter's sojourn at the house of, 
730. 

SIMON BAR-GIORA. See BAR-GIORA. SIMON. 

SIMON MACCABZ£US, a **man of counsel,” 521, 524: 
commended by Mattathias, 521. 524: Antiochus 
Sidetes shows favor to, 526: his alliance with the 
Romans, 526: succeeds Jonathan as leader, 526; con- 
quers Gezer,. 526: recovers Beth-Zur. 526: drives 
Syrians from Acra, 526: makes peace with Deme- 
trius, 526; succeeded by his son, 526; beneficent 
effects of his rule, 526: the nation’s gratitude to, 
526; his inglorious end, 526. 





-SIMON rae ee seeks to purchase the gift of the Bory 


Ghost, 723 
career, 4, 

SIMON PETER. See PETER. SIMON. 

SIMON (called also ZELOTE#S). an apostle, 626. 

Sin, its entrance into the world discussed, 8&7. ef seq.; 
its entrance into the soul, 88; its sources. 88: similes 
for its approach, 88, 89; its character. 89. 98: history 
of the first, 90; its consequences, 90, 91: the *“ wages 
of,’ 92. See also EVIL. 

SIN, WILDERNESS OF. See WILDERNESS OF SIN, 

SIN OFFERING, not * offering of sweet savor,”’ 241, 2467 
of what made, 241, 247; disposition of, 241, 247; its 
symbolism, 241, 246, 248; ritual connected with, 247, 
245: for what purpose offered, 246, 247: how distin- 
guished from the 'Crespass Offering, 248. 

SINAL, the Israelites in the peninsula of, 182; analo- 
gies drawn from, 182, 183: its peaks descried, 186; 
Israel defeats Canaanites at, 311. 

SIPPARA, Babylonian army defeated near, 45. 

SISERA, Slaughter of. by Jael. 13, 15, 309: the general 
of Jabin, 308; Barak leads hosts against, 308: mean- 
ing of the word, 309; Kenites allies of, 309, 310; his 
military prowess, 309; defeated by Barak, 309. See 
also JABIN, JAEL, KENITES. 

Siva, identical with Moloch, 208. 

SiwaH. Temple of Ammon at, 424; 
army against. 424. 

Sixtus Il... a bishop of Rome. 837; suffers martyrdom 
pacer Valerian, 837; his exhortation to Laurentius, 

Ode 

Sixtus V.. sanctions the Vulgate translation, 571. 

SKINS, first used as clothing, 212; spiritual symbolism 
of their use, 212. 

SKULL, HUMAN, its value in determining kinship of 
races, 19. \ 

SKY-GOD, worship of the, 23. 


reproved by Peter, 724; his subsequent 


Cambyses sends 
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es ake punishable under the Hebrew code, 264, 

SLAVbRY, its influence upon nations, 162: during Solo- 
mon’s reign, 379; provisions of the Mosaic law con- 
cerning, 497; enforced by money-lenders, 497; a 
curse to Rome, 767; attitude of the early Church 
toward, 817. 

SLAVES, provisions for liberation of Hebrew, 257, 264; 
perpetual servitude of foreign, 264; fugitive, not to 
be given up, 264; estimated number of, in Rome 
and the empire, 767; their condition and its reac- 
tion, 768; employment and classification of Roman, 
768; Roman indifference to lives of, 768; Flaminius 
and Pollio’s treatment of, 768; how obtained by the 
Romans, 768; how regarded and treated by the early 
Christians, 817; Ignatius’ advice to, 817. 

SLAVE, WIVES, protected by Jewish law, 264; provi- 


sion for manumission of, 264. See also SLAVERY,* 


SLAVES. 

SMITH, GEORGE, his discoveriesin Assyria, 69, 115; his 
translation of Chaldean myth concerning the del- 
uge, 109; his ‘*Chaldean Genesis” cited, 109, 114, 
115; his “Records of the Past” cited, 114; cited, 
438, 443. 

SMITH, GOLDWIN, quoted, 172. 

SMYRNA, CHURCH OF, its fidelity to Christian doc- 
trine, 793; Ignatius’ epistle to the, 800; its recogni- 
tion of universality, 800; its record of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, 800; Polycarp the chief pastor of, 829. 

So, a king of Egypt, 415; Hoshea seeks aid from, 415 

So 2:MTAS, niece of Julia Domna and mother of Elaga- 
balus, 836: affects neopythagoreanism, 836. 

“SociaL LIFE AMONG THE SYRIANS AND BABY- 
LONIANS,”’ cited, 436. 

SOCRATES, character of his philosophy, 381, 400, 502; 

' Aspasia the teacher of, 428; contemporary with 
Malachi and Confucius, 501, 502; familiar with 
Hebrew prophecies, 502; a religious teacher, 502; 
date of his death, 502; a ‘‘Christian before Christ,” 
502; influence of his philosophy, 508: interpreted by 
Plato, 502, 508, 675; his dying utterances compared to 
Christ's, 673; his death caused by pagan intoler- 
ance, 770. : 

Sopom, one of the cities of the plain, 128; built on 
voleanic soil, 128; its gross wickedness, 128; its 
destruction, 128; Lot escapes from, 128, 214, 262; 
rebels against Chedarlaomer, 130; punished by the 
ers 130; analogy drawn from its punishment, 


SOGDIANUS, date of his reign, 424. 

SoOLoMON, Gezer presented to, by Pharaoh, 27; forms 
alliance with Egypt, 28; his authorship of the Book 
of Proverbs, 43; not the author of Ecclesiastes, 44; 
strengthens the wall of Jerusalem, 360, 373;.a com- 
poser of songs, 362; the son of David and Bathsheba, 
367, 372: called “‘ the Peaceful,’ 367; proclaimed king, 
370, 371;. age at coronation, 371; character of his 
training, 371; magnificence of his reign, 371, 374, 
475, 378, 381: his accession celebrated, 372; charged 
by David with building the Temple, 372; his preter- 
natural vision and request of God, 372; pardons 
Adonijah, 372; his character contrasted with Da- 
vid’s, 373, 380; punishes conspirators, 373; his great 
wisdom, 373, 378, 381: determines the mother of a 
child, 373; marries an Egyptian princess, 374, 379; 
extent of his household, 374, 375; his foreign and 
commercial policy, 374, 375; forms alliance with 
Hiram, 374; suppresses Canaanitish outbreaks, 
374; conquers king of Damascus, 374; condition of 
Israel under, 374, 375. 376, 379, 381; character of his 
writings, 374; his fortifications and internal improve- 
ments, 375; builds summer palace at Lebanon, 375; 
founds a school at Jerusalem, 375; builds the 
Temple, 376; the supreme day of his life, 378; mo- 
mentarily a type of Christ, 378; his fame, 378, 381, 
385; Oriental nations seek alliance with, 378; visited 
by Queen of Sheba, 37%: imitates barbaric splen- 
dor, 379; his moral deterioration, 379, 382; sanctions 
and practices idolatry, 379, 385; extent, character, 
and influence of his harem, 379; his tyrannical ten- 
dency, 379, 382; his example a warning, 379; his reign 
contrasted with David's, 380; results of his apos- 
tasy, 379: supernaturally warned, 379; Oscagna’s pic- 
ture of, 380; lays plans to kill Jeroboam, 382; crisis 
follows death of, 382; his enormous wealth, 885. See 
also CANTICLES, PROVERBS, PSALTER, SONG OF 
SOLOMON; TEMPLE, SOLOMON’S. 

“SOLOMON, His LIFE AND TIMES” 
380. 

SOLOMON’s PORCH, Peter’s sermon in, 699. 

SOLOMON, PSALMS OF. See PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 

SOLOMON, PSALTER OF. See PSALTER OF SOLOMON. 

SOLOMON, SONG OF. See also CANTICLES, SONG OF 
SOLOMON. 

SoMA. an intoxicant. 209; a symbol of Varuna, 209. 

SOMERVILLE, MARY, her proficiency in science, 428. 


(Farrar), cited, 
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Son, obligations of a, under Jewish law, 263, See 
also FIRSTBORN. 

“SON OF DAVID," a title of Christ, 638, 642. 

SONG, value of, 182. 

SONG OF SOLOMON, a dramatic poem, 44.54; author- 
ship and date of, 44; its significance, 355. See also 
CANTICLES. 

“ SONG OF THE BOw,’’a name given to David's lament 
for Saul, 355; taught to children of Judea, 355 

“SONG OF THE SWORD,’’ an ancient Hebrew poem, 
51; an extract from, found in the Old Testament, 51. 

“SONG OF THE THREE HEBREW CHILDREN,” a part of 
the Apocryphal Book of Daniel, 509; its beauty and 

value, 509, 510, 

‘“SONS OF GOD,” probable meaning of the term, 104, 
105; story of their miscegenation, 104; legend of 
their punishment, 104; character and fate of their 
offspring, 104: divine wrath toward, 105. 

SONS OF THE PROPHETS, taught religious dances, 361; 
accompany the Ark to Jerusalem, 362; their educa- 
tion and vocation, 405; some inspired to prophecy, 
405: study music, 406. 

SOOTHSAYERS, those of Babylon ordered to be de- 
stroyed, 463. 

SOPHER, THE, his rank and duties, 494. 

SOPHERIM, the order of, identical with the scribes, 494. 

SOPHOCLES, exalts human nature, 78; an eminent 
Greek dramatist, 381. 

Sostus.a Roman general, 586; aids Herod in storm- 
ing Jerusalem, 536. 

SPAIN, Phoenician (Canaanite) colonies in, 271; visited 
by Paul, 271. 

SPANIARDS, take refuge in the mountains, 298. 

SPANISH INQUISITION, cruelties of the, 292. 

‘* SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY,” cited, 436. 

SPIES, the first Hebrew, 197: their route, 197; their 
divided report, 198; Joshua’s, concealed by Rahab, 
276; their report, 277, 278. See also CALEB, JERICHO, 
JOSHUA, RAHAB. 

“SPIRITS IN PRISON,”’ Christ preaches to, 684. 

SPoILs. See WAR. 

SPORADES, Patmos one of the, 794. 

SPORUS, a companion of Nero in his Hight, 779. 

SPURIOUS GOSPELS. See.GOSPELS, APOCRYPHAL. 

STACHYS, an early Roman Christian convert, 802; his 
grave discovered, 802. 

STANLEY (Dean), ARTHUR PENRYN, quoted, 176, 188, 
518, 5388; his ‘‘ Jewish Church ” cited, 268, 270, 271, 275, 
289, 332, 358, 361, 371, 375; directs attention to renewal 
of religious thought, 501; his estimate of the Apoc- 
ryphal Books, 506; his eulogy of the ‘‘ Wisdom of 
Solomon,’ 507; his estimate of Eeclesiasticus, 508; 
his tribute to Judas Maccabeeus, 521; calls Pompey 
“the founder of the Roman Church,”’ 535; alludes 
tofavorite Judean names, 537. 

STATE, THE, its true relation to God taught by Juda- 
ism, 790; tendency of Christians to shift obligation 
upon, 820; its union with the Church undesirable, 
850. 

STATESMANSHIP, Goldwin Smith's definition of, 172. 

STEPHANUS, ROBERT, a great French printer, 580; first 
divides the New Testament into verses, 580. 

STEPHEN (Saint), his reference to Abraham, 1238: his 
vision of Christ, 705; probably a Hellenist. 721; his 
gifts as a controversialist, 721; arraigned for blas- 
phemy, 721; his face illumined, 721, 722; his defense, 
722: his martyrdom, 722. 

STOCKHOLM, the “Giant of Books’’ preserved at, 585. 

Sroics, THR, indifferent to Paul's teaching, 748. 

STOKES (PROF.), his commentary in ** The Expositors’ 
Bible,” cited, 753. 

STRABO, describes the ruins of Babylon, 477; his 
statement concerning the government of Cyprus, 
738; refers to Patmos, 794. 

STRANGERS, cities of refuge open to, 262; protection 
afforded to by Mosaic code, 264; oppression of, for- 
bidden, 265. 

STRAUSS, DAVID FRIEDRICH, character of his theol- 
ogy, 793. 

STRIPES, infliction of, a penalty under Jewish law, 265; 
limitation of number of, 265, 

SuCCESSION, provisions of Mosaic law, concerning 
order of, 264. 

SuccorH, a halting place for the Israelites, 176; 
Gideon halts at, 314; refuses food to his army, 315; 
Gideon's punishment of, 315 

SUBTONIUS, a Roman historian, 769; character of his 
chronicles, 769; his reference to the Catacombs, 822. 

SuEz, reached by the Israelites, 178. 

SuFFereEs, Carthaginian rulers, 304; analogous to the 
Hebrew ‘‘ Shophetim,’* 304 

SULPICIUS GALBA, the husband of Poppa, 779; his 
revolt, 779. : 

SuULPICIUS SEVERUS, his record of a Roman council 
of war concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, 800. 

SUMER, KINGDOM OF, mentioned, 459. 
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SUMERIANS, THE, amalgamation of their religion and 
that of their Semite successors, 23; early inhabit- 
ants of Babylonia, 459; their origin uncertain, 459; 
progress of, in the arts and sciences, 459; possessed 
a code of laws and system of writing, 459; Semitic 
Babylonians borrowed learning from, 459. 

Sun, THE, a symbol of Baal, 23; worshiped by the 
Egyptians, 24, 175, 207, 208; Heliopolis sacred to, 175; 
temple of, 175; discussion of supposed miracle con- 
cerning, 288-290. 

Sun, Cl\ry OF THE. See BALBEC, HELIOPOLIS. 

SUN-WORSHIP, predominant among the Persians, 76; 
Hebrew detestation of, 76. : 

SUNDAY, its observance enjoined by Constantine, 848, 
849. See also SABBATH. ; 

SUPERSTITION, itsinfluence upon great leaders, 453. 

SuUSA, partly destroyed by Sardanapalus, 487: restored 
by Cambyses, 487; a residence of Xerxes, 487; identi- 
cal with Shushan, 487; the winter residence of the 
Persian kings, 487. 

SUSANNA, story of, an example of Haggadah, 46: not 
authentic, 46: found in the Apocrypha, 509; its pur- 
pose and tendency, 509. 

SWEDEN, descendants of Japheth settle in, 206. 

SWINE, unclean animals to the Jews, 635; raised by the 
Gerasenes, 635; exorcised devils find refuge in, 635. 

SWINEHERDS, fright among those of the Gerasenes, 
636: report Christ’s miracle, 636. 

SYBARITISM, its influence upon Rome. 379. 

SYCHAR, another name for Sebaste, 538; a city of Sa- 
maria, 615; its modern name, 615; Jacob’s well at, 
615; Christ’s interview with woman of, 615, 616. See 
also SAMARIA, CITY OF; SEBASTE. 

SYLVESTER, a Roman prelate, 851; his alleged relations 
to Constantine, 851. 

SYMBOLISM. its origination in Jewish worship, 228. 

SYMBOLS, their educational value, 177, 178; desire of the 
Hebrews for, in worship, 383, 385. 

SYMMACHUS, character of his translation of the Old 
Testament, 60. 

SYNAGOGUES, first established in Babylonia, 494; trans- 
planted to Judea, 494; established in-most Jewish 
cities, 501: yearly offerings made from, 501; a chief 
support of Judaism, 512; their origin discussed, 512; 
beneficial influence of their services, 512; estab- 
lished in commercial cities, 527; sought by Paul, 
739; character of service in, 739, 804: early Christians 
assemble in, 804; centers of Jewish education and 
religious thought, 804; dissociation of Christianity 
from, 804; the term broadly used, 804; multiplied 
through the Roman empire, 804. See also GREAT 
SYNAGOGUE. 

SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, what they are, 541: which are 
called, 555, 556; similarity between, 555-557; histor- 
ically correct, 556, 557; compared with Pauline epis- 
tles, 558, 562; accepted by the early Church, 558; when 
and where written, 558; their similarity to each 
other, 558; inference drawn from same, 558: com- 
pared with the Gospel of John, 561, 562; their gen- 
eral character, 562; historical value of, 707. 

SYRIA, conquered by the Hittites, 27; independence of, 
destroyed, 28; possession of disputed by Egypt and 
Babylonia, 28; Egypt invaded from, 129; held in sub- 
jection by the Elamites, 131; the name sometimes 
applied to Palestine, 269; invaded by Rameses ITII., 
271; Phoenicians adopt language of, 271; its idola- 
trous worship adopted by Jewish tribes, 317; barley 
rarely used as food in, 326; David’s victory over, 
and its results, 365; Egyptian records show inva- 
sion of, 387, 388: Ahab’s war with, 389, 390; jealous 
of Israel, 414: forms alliance with Israel, 415, 421, 
422; subjugated by Assyria, 415; Judah invaded by 
Israel and, 121; wrested from Egypt by Chaldea, 
431; conquered by the Egyptians, 487; the rival of 
Egypt in the East, 517, 518; Palestine captured by, 
517; testimony of its ruins, 537; visited by Paul, 561; 
its early intercourse with Italy, 582; the sick from, 
seek Jesus, 625; Gessius Florus recruits legionaries 
from, 728. 

SYRIAC LANGUAGE, spoken by Jesus and his disciples, 
581; the New Testament translated into, 581, 582; 
date, value and peculiarities of such translation, 
582; the same incomplete, 582; recent discovery of 

“manuscripts in, 582; sixth century manuscripts in 
the, 588. 

SyYRIAC VERSIONS, Second Epistle of Peter not men- 
tioned in, 568; number and value of, 570. See also 
PESHITO SYRIAC VERSION. 

SYRIAN, the word identical with Aramean, 56. 

SYRIANS, THH, Israelites often at their mercy, 298; 
humbled by Saul, 346; make predatory incursions 
into Israel, 400, 431; Judas Maccabeeus’ victorious 
campaign against, 510, 522; their philosophy differ- 
ent from the Hebraic, 517; their craftiness, 521; 
Hebrews massacred by, 521; defeated by Mattathias, 
521; invited into Judea by the high priest, 528, 524; 
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lay siege to Jerusalem, 531; defeated by John Hyr- 
canus, 531; their familiarity with Greek, 583. 

SYROPHCNICIAN WOMAN, Christ heals daughter of, 
642, 643; her great faith, 642, 643. 


AY 


TAANACH, king of, overcome, 37; a Canaanitish for- 
tress, 308, 309; on the south of Esdraelon, 308; 
Sisera’s headquarters at. 309. 

TABERNACLE, THB, the precursor of the Temple, 34; 
sacrifices and offerings to be made at, 34; construc- 
tion of, revealed to Moses, 228: a symbol, 229, 231; 
when completed, 230; God's presence in, 229-231; 
description of 230, et seg.; replaced by Solomon’s 
Temple, 329; the visible center of the Jewish com- 
munity, 260; laws proclaimed from door of, 260; 
remains at Gilgal, 280, 281; removal to Shiloh, 280, 
281; saved at Shiloh, 335; shifted from place to 
place, 358: its service enriched by David, 363; influ- 
ence of its music upon the people, 363; brought from 
Gibeon to Jerusalem, 378. 

TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. See FEAST OF TABERNA- 
CLES. 

TABLETS, fidelity of Assyrian, 39; 
Phoenician alphabet, 39. 

TABLETS, CUNEIFORM, their aid in solving Biblical 
problems, 443. See also ARCHAOLOGY, MONU- 
MENTS, TEL EL-AMARNA 

TABOR. See MOUNT TABOR. 

TACITUS, his writings cited. 560, 802; character of his 
histories, 769: his record of Nero’s persecution, 777. 

TADMOR, the site of Palmyra, 125; founded by Solo- 
mon, 375; capital of Zenobia, 375; taken by Aure- 
lian, 375. 

TAHPANHES, a city of Egypt, 433: Jewish colonists 
settle at, 433: Jeremiah’s prophecy concerning, 433; 
archeological discoveries at. 433, 434. 

TALENT, THE, its equivalent in American currency, 
534. 

TALENTS, PARABLE OF THE, significance of, 670. 

TALMUD, THE, cited, 30; Haggadah of, 31; canonical 
character of Ecclesiastes questioned in, 32; its esti- 
mate of the Hagiographa, 33; arrangement of 
Hagiographical books in, 43: accepts oral tradition 
as inspired, 52: itS character and contents, 59; 
character of its testimony to the Old Testament 
pooks, 59; points out the resemblance of the soul 
to God, 77, 78; its reference to date and authorship 
of Joshua, 272; tradition concerning, 494; its unre- 
liability, 503, 588; legend concerning Zerubbabel in, 
503: its denunciation of the Samaritans, 723. 

ba Cale nae their relation to Old Testament text, 58, 


superseded by 


TAMAR (an ancestress of Christ), 277, 324, 331; her 
character, 3824, 331. 

TAMAR, daughter of David and Maacah, 367; the sister 
of Absalom, 367; distinguished for her beauty, 367; 
Ec outrage upon, 368; avenged by Absalom, 

TARGUMS, THE, their character and value, 59; their 
language, antiquity, and manner of interpretation, 
59. See also ONKELOS, TARGUM OF. 

TARICHE®, a Judean city, 783; Jewish losses at, dur- 
ing revolt against Rome, 783 

TARR THE, Romans learn through tyranny of, 

0. 

TARSHISH, commerce between Joppa and, 543. 

TARSUS, the home of Paul, 741, 745; Paul visits, as a 
missionary, 745. 

bas ha HERCULES, identical with Moloch and Siva, 

TARTAN, one of Sennacherib’s messengers to Heze- 
kiah, 422. ‘ 

TATIAN, a Christian writer of the second century, 
587: an early Christian rhetorician, 808; his theo- 
logical teaching, 808. 

TAXATION, provisions of Mosaic code concerning, 264: 
under Hebrew law, 297; of the Hebrews by the Ro- 
mans, 800; effect of its levy upon the Christians, 
800; increased at Rome, and why, 812; Hadrian 
remits arrears of, 812.. See also TITHEs. 

TAYLOR, JEREMY, inaccuracy of his Scriptural quota- 
tions, 586. 

TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, date of the 
document, 552; clerical orders mentioned in, 552. 

TEIMA, inscriptions found near, 26. 

TEKOA, the home of Amos, 407, 408, 410; character of 
country of, 408. 

TEL-ABIB, a colony of the captives at, 447. 

TEL EL-AMARNA, cuneiform tablets found at, 22, 24; 
facts disclosed by tablets of, 22, 24; Biblical nar- 
rative confirmed by same, 36, 38; attest Babylonian 
influence, 81: Palestinian civilization shown by 
inscriptions discovered at, 458. 
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TEL EL-HESEY, MOUND Of, its location, 420; archseo- 
logical discoveries in, 420. 

TEMPLE, Christ likens his body to, 614. 

TEMPLE (Herod’s), profuned by Pompey, 534; its re- 
building opposed by Augustus, 588; its building, 538; 
described, 539, 540; purged by Christ, 612; its mag- 
nificence, 614, 670; its destruction foretold by 
Christ, 670; cessation of sacrifice in, 785; burned, 
785, 800. 

TEMPLE (Sanballat’s). See MOUNT GERIZIM. 

TEMPLE, SOLOMON’S, the center for worship, 28, 378; 
sacred vessels of, restored, 30; its destruction per- 
mitted by God, 43; its veil rent, 231; replaces the 
tabernacle, 239: supernatural fire appears in, 239; 
Psalms usedin the ritual of, 362; enriched by Syrian 
spoils, 365; David accumulates material and treas- 
ure for, 370: erected on Mount Moriah, 870, 376; 
Phoenician characters found on stones of, 376: details 
of its construction, 376, 878; description of, 376, 378; its 
symbolism, 378; ceremonies attending its dedication, 
378; levies of workmen ordered for building, 382; 
plundered by Shishak, 385, 386; its fabulous treasure, 
385, 386; despoiled by Jehoash, 402, 408, 419; Nathan 
conceives the building of, 406; repaired by Josiah, 
412, 427; Hezekiah restores worship in, 421: Manas- 
seh’s profanation of, 426; its ritual revived by Josiah, 
427, 428: pillaged by Nebuchadnezzar, 431, 432; re- 
duced to ashes, 432; a center of national life. 493. 

TEMPLE (Zerubbabel’s), building of, 438, 488, 503; same 
ordered by Cyrus, 484: date of its erection, 484: hin- 
drances thereto, 486. 497; ceremonies connected 
with its building, 486: at its dedication, 487; Arta- 
xerxes’ contributions toward, 489; Ezekiel’s concep- 
tion of, 496; its construction urged by Haggai and 
Zechariah, 497: pillaged and profaned by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 519: purified by Judas Maccabeeus, 523; 
services resumed in, 523; simplicity of, 5388. 

TEMPLE OF BELUS. See BELUS, TEMPLE OF. 

TEMPLE OF THE SUN, at Heliopolis, 175. 

TEMPLES, unknown among the early Aryans, 209. 

TEMPLES OF HADRIAN. See HADRIAN. 

TEMPTATION OF JESUS, part taken by the Holy Spirit 
in, 607, 608; a difficult problem presented by, 607; 
story of, 607-609: wholly exterior, 608: undergone in 
solitude. 609; nature of Christ’s suffering in, 609; its 
immeasurable importance, 610; its comprehensive 
character, 610. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS. See COMMANDMENTS, 

TEN TRIBES, THE, revolt of, 28: led into captivity, 
416: their captors’ policy toward, 416: theories con- 
cerning fate of, 416; their absorption and assimila- 
tion, 416; their fate a punishment from God. 416: a 
remnant of, returns to Jerusalem, 483: Samaria 
settled after deportation of. 723. See also ISRAEL, 
KINGDOM OF. 5 

“TEN WORDS,” THE. See COMMANDMENTS. 

TERAH, his line of descent from Shem, 116: genealogy 
of his descendants, 118; the father of Abraham, 121, 
141, 213; his home and occupation, 121: emigrates 
from Ur to Haran, 118, 121, 128, 124: accumulates 
wealth, 121; his acceptance of she Chaldean religion, 
122, 213: his death, 121. 

TEREBINTH, THE. See WADY OF ELAH. 

TERMINALIA. See FEAST OF THE TERMINALIA. 

TERTULLIAN, his works cited, 542; the earliest Latin 
Christian writer, 542; accepts Paul's epistles as 
genuine, 542, 548, 551, 552; his references to author- 
ship of the gospels, 556, 558; ascribes authorship of 
Gospe: and Acts to Luke, 558, 559; quotes First 
Epistle of Peter, 567; recognizes genuineness of 
Jude’s epistle, 569; a Christian Father, 587: contem- 
porary with Origen and Cyprian, 587: a lawyer at 
Carthage and Rome, 587; his curious reading of the 
Lord’s Prayer, 587; identified with third century 
writers, 587; his description of Paul and Silas in 
prison, 746. 747; portrays the growth of Christianity, 
#01; his views concerning celebration of the Eucha- 
rist, 805; his theories regarding the Church and the 
commonwealth, 807: his materialistic conception of 
God, 808; describes method of collecting alms in the 

. primitive Church, 815; his conception of Christian 
love, 816; his defection to Montanism, 818, his de- 
scription of the Agape, 818; his arraignment of 
Trajan and Pliny, 882. 

TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS, their 
character and value, 511. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM, defined, 570. 

THAPSACUS, FORD OF, 125: on the upper Euphrates, 
125; its distance from oasis of Tadmor, 125. 

THAUMATURGUS, GREGORY, an important writer of the 
third century. 587. 

“THE CAMPAIGN” (Addison). quoted, 344. 

THEATERS, character of Roman, 769. ; 

THEBAIC VERSION (of the New Testament), mentioned, 
570. 

THEBES. when sacked, 42; its grandeur, 162; mechanical 
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instruments used at, 162; mentioned, 166; a seat of 
faith and science, 381; captured and destroyed, 437. 

THEBEZ, Abimelech lays siege to, 316; Abimelech meets 
death under walls of, 316. 

THEFT, how punishable under the Mosaic code, 265. 

THEOCRACY, substituted for patriarchal government, 
26; not adapted to the Hebrews, 27: Jewish state 
survived as a, 30; its value to humanity, 196: a 
pledge of safe democracy, 197; the Hebrew govern- 
ment a, 260,304; the Judges’ rule a form of, 339; the 
Hebrew monarchy a form of, 343, 345; nature of the 
prophets’ office under a, 404; the Jewish race the 
custodian of, 427. 

THEODOLF OF ORLEANS, his efforts to improve the 
Latin Biblical text, 585. 

THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA,a Christian Father of the 
fifth century. 588. ; 

TETOPORRE: a Christian Father of the fifth century, 


THEODOTION, a Judaist. 59: attempts to revise the 
Septuagint, 59; his superficial scholarship, 59, 60. 
SUR OB OT UE: a Christian Father of the fifth century, 

588 
“THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT” (Oehler), cited, 
364 F 


THEOPHILUS, Luke inscribes writings to. 558. 

THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH, a Christian apologist, 803; 
value of his writings, 803. 

THEOPHORUS, meaning of the word, 833; the name 
applied to Ignatius, 8383. 

THEOPHYLACT, a writer of the eleventh century, 588; 
value of his text and commentaries, 588. 

THERMOPY.L&, battle of, 438. 

THERMOUTHIS (a daughter of Pharaoh), the discoverer 
of Moses, 164 

THESSALONIANS, Paul's commendation of, 747. 

THESSALONIANS, EPISTLES TO THE, their genuineness 
conceded, 548; Paul their author, 548, 549, 747; when 

written, 542, 548, 555. 561, 747: character of, 555: sup- 
posed reference to Antichrist in, 771, 772. 

THESSALONICA, converted to Christianity, 274: visited 
by Paul and Silas, 549: treatment of Paul and Silas 
at. 747; church founded at. 747; Paul's warning to 
church at, 771. See also THESSALONIANS; THESSA- 
LONIANS, EPISTLES TO THE. 

THEURGY, introduced at Rome, 836. 

THIEF, Christ's promise to the penitent, 679, 684. 

THIRLWALL’S ‘“‘HISTORY OF GREECE,” criticised, 19. 

THOMAS, an apostle, 626. 696; his doubt rebuked, 693; 
his faith confirmed, 693. 

THOMAS OF HERACLEA, an exile in Egypt, 588; revises 
the Philoxenian translation, 588. 

THOR, a stern deity, 210; contrasted with Canaanite 
divinities, 210. ’ 

THOTHMES III., conquest of Canaan by, 24; greatness 
of Egypt under, 162, 163: brings booty from Palestine 
to Egypt, 272: fightson plain of Esdraelon, 309. 

THREE, a symbolic number throughout Scripture, 75. 

THYATIRA, CHURCH OF, led away from the faith, 793. 

TIBERIUS CASAR, Pilate’s fear of, 678: a Roman 
emperor, 678, 732: Christ crucified during reign of, 
678, 732. 

TIBNI, the citizens’ choice for the throne of Israel, 392; 
antagonizes Omri, 392; his raw recruits defeated, 

TIDAL, allied with Chedorlaomer, 133; identical with 
Tur-gal, 131; his domain, 131. 

TIEN, Christians forced to pay worship to, 6. 

TIGLATH-PILESER, the second Assyrian empire 
founded by, 28; mentioned, 30: makes a treaty with 
Ahaz, 53, 415, 421, 422: his invasion of Palestine 
mentioned, 409; his humble origin, 415; founds an 
Assyrian dynasty, 415: subjugates Israel and Syria, 
415, 421: archeological records of, 415; a predecessor 
of Sargon, 444. 

TIGLATH-PILESER III. See TIGLATH-PILESER. 

TIGRIS, THE, mentioned, 21; Nineveh inundated by, 
437. See also HIDDEKEL, 

TIMNATH, Sumson meets his wife at, 320; punished by 
Sennacherib, 422. 

TIMNATH-SERAH, its location, 276, 297, 300: character 
of, 276, 297: the home of Joshua, 276, 297, 300; Joshua 
buried at. 300, 

TIMOTHY, associated with Paul, 548: advised by Paul 
to remain at Ephesus, 552: his picture drawn by 
Paul, 552; inference drawn from reference to, 554; 
Paul finds, at Lystra. 741; his mother a Jewess, 744, 
745; Paul consents to his circumcision, 744; accom- 
panies Paul and Silas, 745; how regarded at Lystra 
and Iconium, 745; his fathera Greek, 745; Macedonia 
visited by, 746; Paul summons, from Macedonia, 
748: rejoins Paul at Corinth, 751. 

TIMOTHY, EPISTLES TO, accepted as genuine, 552; 
when and where written, 554, 555, 561: character of, 
543, 555; their authenticity discussed, 765; shed light 
on the last years of Paul's life, 765, : 
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TISCHENDORF, LOBEGOTT FRIEDRICH KONSTANTIN 
VON, his edition of the Greek Testament, 571; dis- 
covers and copies the ‘‘ Codex Sinaiticus,”’ 576; his 
opinion concerning the Codices Sinaiticus and Vati- 
canus, 576. 

TITHES, paid by Abraham to Melchizedek, 22; paid 
by the Babylonians to their priests, 23: first institu- 
tion of, 34; Hebrews required to pay, 262; disposition 
of same, 262, 264; redemption of, 264; character of, 
264; nature of Israelitish, 297; to what purposes 
devoted, 297. 

TITUS (an early Christian), brings news to Paul from 
church at Corinth, 545; sent as a delegate from 
Antioch to Jerusalem, 742; Paul opposes compul- 
sory. circumcision of, 744. 

TITUS (a Roman emperor), Judea invaded by, 781, 783, 
784: the son of Vespasian, 718; Vespasian’s orders 
to, 784; strength and disposition of his army before 
Jerusalem, 784: a divinely appointed instrument, 
785. the Church free from persecution under, 794: his 
conception of Judaism, 800; his liberality to suffer- 
ers at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 813. 

TITUS, EPISTLE TO, date and character of, 542, 555; 
accepted as genuine, 552; when and where written, 
554, 555, 561; its authenticity discussed, 765; sheds 
light on the closing years of Paul's life, 765. 

TITUS OF BOsTRA, a Syro-Christian writer of the 
fourth century, 588. 

TIRZAH, captured by Omri, 392; capital of Israel 
removed from, 392. 

Pee Syrian principality, 365; an ally of Ammon, 


TOBIAH, opposes the rebuilding of Jerusalém, 490, 491; 
a son-in-law of Shechaniah, 490; enters conspiracy 
peltet Nehemiah, 491; Eliashib allies himself with, 
4 : 

TOBIT, BOOK OF, Haggadah found in, 46: not authen- 
tic, 46; when written, 47: Dean Stanley’s estimate 
of, 504; when and where written, 506; its authorship 
and character, 506; Churton’s estimate of, 506; its 
theology, 506. 

TOLA, one of the Judges, 304; significance of the name, 
316; of the tribe of Issachar, 304, 316; performs no 
military service, 305, 316; duration of his rule, 305, 
316. 

TOLERATION, how far conceded by paganism, 770. See 
also INTOLERANCE. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF. See PENTECOST, DAY OF. 

TONGUES OF FIRE. See FIRE. 

TORA, THE, forgotten by the Israelites; 52; codified by 
Ezra, 52. 

TORAM, BOOKS OF THE, authorship of, not established, 


TORATH MOSH#, signification of the term, 52. 

io ABSTINENCE, when necessary and when desir- 
able, 111. 

TRADES, taught to Jewish youth, 595; taught to or- 
phans by the early Church, 817. See also MANUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

TRADITION, preservation of the earliest, 6: its respon- 
sibility for Biblical inaccuracies. 12: scriptural 
interpretation not dependent on, 36: oral, received 
by the Jews as inspiration, 52; caution necessary in 
dealing with Jewish, 52; its value shown by ecclesi- 
astical separation, 583, 

TRADITIONALISTS, their view as to character of in- 
spiration, 49, 50: differ from the critics as to date 
and authorship of the Old Testament, 50. 

TRAJAN, his debt to his wife Plotina, 417; date of his 
reign, 564: his encouragement of brutal exhibitions, 
768; Pliny’s letters to, 801, 831, 832; opposes popular 
societies, 804, 831; his generosity to poor children, 
813; instructs Pliny, 831, 8385; relation of Christianity 
to government under, 882, 883, 835; his examination 
and condemnation of Ignatius, 8383; persecution of 
the Christians under, 885; compared with Antoninus 
Pius, 835. 

TRANSFIGURATION, THH, probable place of its occur- 
rence, 646; glory of, 646: Christ enjoins secrecy con- 
cerning, 646: referred to by Peter and John, 648; 
occurs at night, 646, 704. 

TRANSLATIONS (of the New Testament), variety, pe- 
culiarities and value of early, 581, 582, 585; first 
Latin, 585; the latter dialectically corrupted, 585; 
scarcity of Old Latin, 585. 

TREGELLES, his edition of the Greek Testament, 571. . 

TRENT, COUNCIL OF, its attempt to define canonical 
books, 82. 

TRESPASS, how punishable under the Mosaic code, 
265. 

TRESPASS OFFERINGS, not “ offerings of sweet savor,” 
241, 246, 248; how disposed of, 241; their symbolism, 
241, 248, 249; their nature, purvose and elements, 248: 
restitution an essential feature of, 248: resemblance 

' toand difference from sin offerings, 248; pardon in- 

¢ sured by, 248, 249. 





TRIBUTE, in what form paid by the Jews to Persia, 
493; Jews compelled to pay extortionate, 538. 

TRILOGY, the Scriptures a, 3. 

TRINITY, THE HOLY, a doctrine upheld by Christians, 
4; Christ’s reference to, in the Great Commission, 
695; opposing doctrines concerning the, in the early 
Church, 808. 

TROAS, visited by Paul, 544; Paul’s vision at, 746; 
Eutychus restored to life at, 754; Paul apprehended 
at, 765. 

TRUMPETS, FEAST OF. See FEAST OF TRUMPETS. 

TRUTH, indestructibility of, 168; symbolized by the 
burning bush, 168; not to be hoarded, 185. 

TRYPHA®NA, a Christian convert at Rome, 802; her 
tomb discovered, 802. 

TRYPHON, a Syrian usurper. 528; causes death of Jon- 
athan Maccabeus through treachery, 528. 

TRYPHOSA, a Christian convert at Rome, 802; her 
tomb discovered, 802. 

TSEDAKAH, the name Sadducees derived from, 51d: 
the word the Sadducees’ watchword, 515. 

TUBAL-CAIN, son of Lamech and Zillah, 101; a worker 
in metal, 101. 

TUBINGEN SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHERS. its date and 
theories, 707; rationalistic, 722; its effort to impugn 
the Book of Acts, 724. See also ZELLER, EDUARD. 

TULLY, Rome exults in eloquence of, 382. 

TURANIAN RACE, a division of the human family, 113. 

TURKS, THE, surpass Joshua in cruelty, 292; Esdra- 
elon a battlefield for, 309: iniquitous government 
ce 538; their condition compared with the Hebrews’, 
538. 

TURQUOISE, mines of, in Mount Sinai, 162. 

TYCHICUS, a companion of Paul, 552; carries Paul's 
epistles to Colossee. 552. 

TYNDALE, his translation of the Bible, 17. 

TYPHOON, the god of death, 208. 

TYRANNY. moral and reactionary influence of, 768. 

TYRE, a Phoenician (Canaanitish) seaport, 271: its 
commercial importance, 271; its strength and pros- 
perity, 302, its commercial relations with Israel, 
302. 375, 381; Carthage a colony from, 304; king of, 
sends workmen and cedar to Jerusalem. 360; sub- 
dued by Sennacherib, 422; reduced by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 432; date and length of siege of, 453: its fall 
a fulfillment of prophecy, 453: the sick from, seek 
Jesus, 625; visited by Paul, 754; the Church's loss in 
death of bishop of, 848. 


UV. 


UG, Cyrus defeats Nabonidus in battle of, 474. 

ULFILAS (Bishop), his Gothie translation of the New 
Testament, 584. 

UNCHASTITY, punishment for ante-connubial, among 
females, 264. 

UNCIAL MANUSCRIPTS, character and contents of, 570: 
date of earliest, 570; defined, 577; prized by the 
early Church, 577; decipherable with difficulty, 577; 
comparatively small number of, 578: number of sev- 
enth century, extant, 588. 

“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN,” influence of, 174. 

UNCLEANNESS, CEREMONIAL, defined in Leviticus, 240. 

UNION, between Christ and believers. 700. 

UNIVERSAL, the word defined in relation to the Church, 


UNJUST STEWARD. parable of the, interpreted, 658. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD, the Jews commanded to eat, 177. 

UPSALA, curious manuscript of the New Testament 
preserved at, 5&4. 

UR, seat of worship of the Moon-god, 22; meaning of 
the word, 119; its site, 119; Abraham called from, 
119, 218; Terah emigrates from, 119; the birthplaee 
of Abraham, 121; an important Chaldean seaport, 
121; its location, 121; the name applied to surround- 
ing territory, 121; a splendid city, 213; its idolatry, 


URBANUS, an early Roman Christian convert, 802; his 
grave discovered, 802. 

URIAH, husband of Bathsheba, 366; his valor and devo- 
tion, 866; David's offense against, 366; David directs 
murder of, 366. 

URIM AND T'HUMMIM, THE, worn by the high priest, 
234; use and symbolism of, 235, 236, 237. 

USARKEN I., an Egyptian king, 888; possibly identical 
with Zerah, 888. See also ZERAH. 

USARKEN IT., a king of Egypt, 388; his identity with 
Zerah discussed, 388. 

Usury, Hebrew legislation concerning, 263, 264, 297 
492: practiced among the Jews, 497; Nehemiah‘s 
opposition to 497. 

UZ, LAND OF, its location, 43, 44, 216; famed for its 
wisdom, 48; the home of Job, 48, 44, 216. 

UZZAH, & Son of Abinadab, 361; places his hand upon 
the Ark, 361; punished for presumption, 240, 361. 


— 
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UZZIAH (a king of Israel). assumes priestly functions, 
240; his punishment, 240. 

UZZIAH (a king of Judah), 407, 420; contemporary with 
Amos, 407: son and successor of Amaziah, 420; age 
at coronation, 420; character of his reign, 420; his 
policy of internal improvements, 420: his army, 420; 
invents engines of war. 420; his successful cam- 
paigns, 420; his sin of sacrilege, 421; smitten with 
leprosy, 421; his death, 421. 


V. 


VAIVASWATA, the seventh Hindoo Manu, 109; other- 
ye known as Satyavrata, 109; legend concerning, 

VALENTINE, an early Christian writer, 808; his the- 
ology, 808. ; 

VALERIA, the daughter of Diocletian, 888; her sympa- 
thy with the Christians, &388. 

VALERIAN, a Roman emperor, 808, 835, 887; date of his 
reign, 808, 887: Christianity in the household of, 803; 
persecutes the Christians, 834, 835, 887, 848; a censor 
under Decius, 887; Sixtus and Cyprian suffer martyr- 
dom under, 837; his inglorious end, 837. 

VALLEY OF ACHOR, named from Achan, 283. 

VALLEY OF THE GIANTS, Philistines encamp and are 
defeated in the, 360. 

VANDALS, THE, surpass Joshua in cruelty, 292. 

VARRO, his reference to the Catacombs, &22. * 

VARUNA, the chief god of the Japhethites, 209: the 
Light-god, 209; Aryan symbols of, 209; sacrifices 
offered to, 210. 

- VASHTI, the wife of Xerxes, 488; why put away by her 
husband, 488. 

ore THE, enriched by pillage of the Catacombs, 

4. 825. 

VEDAS THE, Hindoo legend concerning theft of, 108; 
a Sanskrit record, 209; value of, 209; shows religious 
cult of the Japhethites, 209. 

VEDIC HyMNs, devotional character of, 5. 

VENICE, the Bible published at, 17. 

VENTIDIUS CUMANUS, irritates the religious senti- 
ment of the Jews, 782. 

VENUS, identical with Canaanite deity, 271; Astarte 
the Assyrian, 393. 

VENUS (the planet). worshiped by the Canaanites, 294. 

VERCELLI, manuscript of Eusebius preserved in ca- 
thedral of, 585. 

VERSES (of the New Testament), when and by whom 
first arranged. 580. 

VESPASIAN, his invasion of Judea, 781, 783: the father 
of Titus. 783: his military skill, 788; made emperor, 
784; his character and reign, 784, 794: orders Titus 
to reduce Jerusalem, 784; the Church free from per- 
secution under, 794. 

VESTMENTS, those of the Jewish priests described, 
234, 286; symbolism of same, 234, 236. 

VIA APPIA, a Roman street, 821; historical value of 
tombs in the, 821. 

VIA LATINA, antiquarian value of tombs bordering 
on the, 821. } 

VicToR, called the ‘first Latin Bishop,’’ 806; his 
claims to authority, 806; Commodus grants libera- 
tion of Christian prisoners to, 830. 

VICTOR OF ANTIOCH, a prominent Christian Father 
of the fifth century, 588; transcribes the Gospel of 
Mark, 588. ; 

VICTORIA, a youthful martyr under Diocletian, 839. 

Vicinius TAPSENSIS, a Christian Father of the fifth 
century, 588. 

VIGNA CODINI, a Roman burial place, 821; curious 
inscriptions on tombs in the, 821. 

VIMINAL HILL, THE, a prehistoric cemetery upon, 821; 
value of the latter to the antiquarian, 821 

VINDEX, his ephemeral rule, 784. 

VINEYARD, PARABLE OF THE, significance of, 662. 

VIRGIL, Rome delights in songs of, 382; familiar with 
Hebrew prophecies, 502; a Roman poet, 586: influ- 
enced by Hebrew literature, 535; addresses his 
Fourth Eclogue to Pollio, 537; his reference to the 
Catacombs, 822; Dryden’s translation of his Atneid 
quoted, 822 

VIRGINS, PARABLE OF THE TEN, significance of the, 
670. 

VISHNU, a Hindoo deity, 93; depicted as crushing the 
serpent, 93; Krishna another name for, 93; Hindoo 
legend concerning, 109. * 

VISIONS, prophets instructed by, 404; their prominent 
place in all dispensations, 460. ; 

VITELLIUS AULUS, his incredible orgies, 769; his 
ephemeral reign, 784; his infamous character, 784. 
VOLTAIRE, dramatizes the character of Mariamne, 

538. 
Von LENGERKE, cited, 479. 
Vows, held sacred among the Israelites, 263. 
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VULGATE, THE, criticised, 34; position of Book of Ruth 
in, 324; its appropriate nomenclature for certain 
books of Scripture, 332; the authorized version of . 
the New Testament of the Catholic’ Church, 570; 
valuable copies of, extant, 570; history of, 585, 586; 
hostility toward, 585; the Codex Amiatinus a part 
cis 586; present location of some of its manuscripts, 
050, 


Wis 


‘W ADY-EN-NASB, Israelites advance through, 184. 

WADY FEIRAN, traversed by the Israelites, 186. 

WADY GHARANDEL, identical with Elim, 184. 

WADY MAGHARA, the HebreWs’ passage through, 186, 

WADY MURREBH, the Israelites pass through, 200. 

WADY OF ELAH, Philistines advance along, 349. 

WADY TALYIBEH, visited by the Israelites, 184. 

WAGES, required to be paid daily by Jewish law, 264. 

WALES, its area compared with that of Palestine, 267. 

WAR, tithes paid from spoils of, 264; difference between 
ancient and modern, 293; benefits of a foreign, 311; 
incompatible with higher civilization, 472, 473. 

WARWICK (SIR). PHILIP, quoted, 172. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE. guided by God, 166: character 
of his patriotism, 340; the American Nation mourns 
his death, 431. 

WATER, how sweetened by the Arabs, 183; drawn from 
the rock at Alush, 187; symbolic teaching of that 
event, 168; miraculously supplied to Jewish armies, 
389: miraculously changed into wine. 611. See also 
HOREB, MARAH. 

WATERLOO, Wellington’s wish at, 288. 

Meee OF PURIFICATION, a type of Christ’s blood, 

WEALTH, dangers attending concentration of, 809; 
unequal division of. under Roman rule, 810, 812; 
growth of the early Church in, 820. 

WEAPONS, use of stone, 19; value of, from historical 
point of view, 19. . 

WEBSTER, DANIEL, his views on slavery agitation, 162; 
his tribute to Alexander Hamilton 186. 

UR ESCEEe, his estimate of early Christian progress, 


WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS, his criticism of the Bible un- 
founded, 16; criticises Solomon, 374; his ‘‘ History of 
Israel,’ cited, 341, 343, 344, 357, 358, 371, 374. 

WELLINGTON, DUKE OF, his wish at Waterloo com- 
pared to Joshua’s, 288. 

WESTCOTT AND HORT, their edition of the Greek 
Testament, 571; the same quoted, 571. 

WHEWELL (DR.), cited, 9. 


‘WHITH, HENRY JULIAN, chaplain to Bishop Words- 


worth, 586; his efforts to improve the Latin Biblical 
text, 586. 

Wipow, status of a, under Mosaic legislation, 263; 
her rights under the Levirate law, 263. 

WIFE, inferiority of the, under Jewish law, 263. 

WILDERNESS OF PARAN, character of, 196: Israelites 
advance into, 196, 197; a stronghold of the Amorites, 
197. 

WILDERNESS OF SIN, march of the Israelites through 
the, 184; people murmur in the, 196. 

WILKINSON, WILLIAM CLEAVER, his *‘ Epic of Saul,” 
quoted, 721. 

WILLIAM THE SILENT, Joshua compared to, 275. 

WINEPRESS of ZEEB, Zeeb slain at, 314; origin of the 
name, 314. See also ZEEB. 

WISDOM, BOOKS OF, Dean. Stanley's estimate of, 504. 

Wi1SDOM OF JESUS, SON OF SIRACH. See ECCLESIAS- 
TICUS. : 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON, BOOK OF, its character, 47; 
when written, 47; Dean Stanley's estimate of, 504; 
its author familiar with the Platonic philosophy, 
507; Dean Stanley's admiration for, 507; citations 
from, 507; date and authorship of, 507, 508, 510; its 
great value, 507,508: its moral and theological teach-- 
ing, 507, 508; its author compared to Phaedo, 508. 

Witch OF ENDOR, tradition relative to, 355; consulted 
by Saul, 355. See also DOR, SPRING OF. 

WITCHCRAFT, how punishable under the Mosaic code, 
265, 855. 

WODEN, a stern deity, 210; contrasted with Canaanite 
deities, 210. 

WomMAN, Mosaic account of creation of, 83, 86, 87; her 
relation to the Fall, 90: her punishment, 93: her 
divine gifts, 427, 428; her labors in the early Church, 
815; her influence over man, 836. 

WomMEN, their place under the patriarchal system, 145; 
Christ accompanied by a band of, 631. 

Woop OF EPHRAIM, Absalom’s battle at, 369. 

WORDSWORTH, JOHN, bishop of Salisbury, 586; his 
revision of the Latin text of the New Testament, 
586. 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM, his tribute to love, 798; his 
appeal for universal brotherhood, 819. 


* 
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WORLD, use of the word in apostolic literature, 767, 
820; its symbolism to the early Christian Church, 
767, 770, 772; distinction drawn between the Church 
and, 771, 772, 820. 

WORSHIP, Jewish ‘and pagan contrasted, 29; its four 
stages of progress among the Hebrews, 66; forms of, 
primeval, 212; sacrifice introduced into, 212, 213; 
doctrines underlying primitive, 215: purity of 
Hebrew, 233; distinguishing feature of Hebrew, 238; 
symbolism of fire in, 237, 288. See also CEREMONIAL 
WORSHIP. 

WRITING, early use of, 20. 

WRITING, ART OF, known to the Egyptians, 24, 26; 
older than Moses, 26; known to the Hebrews, 26; 
its antiquity, 36, 39. 

WYCLIFF:, JOHN, his translation of the Bible, 17. 


X. 


XENOPHON (a Greek historian), connects the soul with 
Deity, 78; facts shown by his history, 473; his history 
corroborates Daniel, 476; his writings cited, 476, 478, 
479, . 

XENOPHON (physician to Claudius), aids Agrippina in 
poisoning the latter, 776. 

XPRXES, son of Darius Hystaspes, 44: his identity, 44, 
486, 503; destroys image of Bel, 30; extent of his 
empire, 487; date of his reign, 487; his character, 
487; invades Greece, 487; his conference and costly 
banquets, 487; his defeat at Salamis, 487: the hus- 
band of Vashti, 488; succeeded by Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, 488; date of his death, 503; his invasion of 
Europe contrasted with-Paul's, 744. 

XERXES II., date of his reign, 488. 

XISUTHROS, the Chaldean Noah, 109; his three sons, 


MG 


YAHVHH, the name of Jehovah, 66. 

YAHVIST, THE, a part of the Hexateuch, 66; its date 
and character, 66, 67, 83, 85, 

YEAR OF JUBILEE, instituted, 34, 257: a peculiar civil 
and religious institution, 257; when celebrated, 258; 
its special features, 257, 258; intimately connected 
with the sabbath, 258; temporal lessons taught by, 
258; spiritual significance of, 257, 258, 260; how far 
applicable to cities, 260. land reverts to original 
owner at the, 297; inaugurated by Nehemiah, 513; 
its observance sanctioned by Alexander, 513. 

YEAR, SABBATICAL. See SABBATICAL YEAR. 

YOKES, symbolism of Jeremiah’s wooden, 412, 431, 


Z. 


ZACCHEUS, learns necessity for restitution, 248; his 
station in life, 663; called by Christ, 664; his peni- 
tence proved, 664. 

ZACHARIAH, a king of Israel, 414; his reign and death, 
414. 

ZADOK, a son of Ahitub, 353: serves Saul as priest, 
353; a high priest under Solomon, 357, 378; joins 
David, 357, 363, 368; leads a band of warrior priests, 
363. ministers at the festival of Solomon’s acces- 
sion, 372; the successor of Abiathar, 373; of the 
priestly line of Eleazar, 493. 

ZALMUNNA, a Midianite emir, 311; meaning of the 
name, 311: his splendid attire, 311; captured and 
slain by Gideon, 314, 315. 

ZAMZUMMIN, T'HE. See EiMIM. 

ZARATHUSTRA. See ZOROASTER. 

ZARBEPHATH, Elijah’s relations to widow of, 394. 

ZARETAN, mentioned, 280. 

ZEALOTS, a revolutionary sect among the Jews, 781, 
784. 

ZEBAH, a Midianite chief, 311; meaning of the name, 
311; his gorgeous apparel, 311; captured and slain 
by Gideon, 314, 315. 

ZEBEDEER, a well-to-do fisherman, 791; husband of 
Silome, and father of James and John, 791. 

ZEBUL, Abimelech’s viceroy, 316. 

ZEBULUN, TRIBE OF, first and second censuses of, 196; 
its position at Shechem, 284; territory allotted to, 
296; certain tribes indifferent to oppression of, 302; 
joins army against Jabin, 808; coéperates with 
Gideon, 313: gifts sent to David from, 858. 

ZECHARIAH (son of Jehoiada), a priest of the Tem- 
ple. 418: stoned by order of Jehoash, 418. 

ZECHARIAH (a prophet). foretells millennial return of 
the Jews, 257; post-exilic, 448; his influence upon 
the rebuilding of the Temple, 486; keynote of his 
prophecies, 496: urges rebuilding of the Temple, 
497; but one copy of his prophecies extant in papy- 
rus in book form, 576, 





» 


ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF, controversy concerning, 41; 
authorship of. 41. 


ZEDEKIAH, a king of Judah, 412, 432: his treatment of © 


Jeremiah, 412: youngest son of Josiah, 432; his name 
changed from Mattaniah, 432: placed on Judah's 
throne by Chaldean power, 4382; his disloyalty as a 
vassal, 432; his abject cowardice, 432; Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s cruelty toward, 432, 443; led into captivity, 
432, 433, 448, 473; date of his reign. 438: third depor- 
tation of Jews during reign of, 440: carried captive 
to Babylon, 443; fulfillment of Ezekiel’s prophecy 
concerning, 443: Herod succeeds to his title, 536. 

ZEEB, a minor Midianite chief, 311, 314; his gorgeous 
attire, 311; meaning of the name, 311, 314; slain by 
the Ephraimites, 314; his head brought to Gideon, 
314. See also WINEPRESS OF ZEEB. - ‘ 

ZELLER, EDUARD, a prominent rationalist of the Tii- 
bingen School, 722; his comments on Saint Stephen's 
speech, 722. 

ZELOTES, a name given to Simon, an apostle, 626; 
meaning of the word, 626 

ZENOBIA, ‘Tadmor her capital, 375. 

ZEPHANIAH (a priest), slain at Riblah, 443. 

ZEPHANIAH (the prophet), contemporaneous with Jo- 
siah, 409: character of his prophecy, 409. 450: fore- 
tells fall of Nineveh. 487: his period, 447. 448, 450; 
keynote of his prophecies, 496. 

ZEPHATH, a Canaanite town, 299; destroyed, 299; new 
name given its site, 299 

ZEPHATHAH, battle in valley of. described, 387; same 
compared with that of Gaugamela, 387. 

ZEPHYRINUS, a bishop of Rome, 817; succeeded by 
Callistus, 817. 

ZERAH, an Ethiopian king, 387: great grandson of 
Shishak, 387: invades Judah, 387: driven back by 
ee his invasion attested by Egyptian records, 

, 388. 

ZERED, brook of, crossed by the Hebrews, 200, 267. 

ZERUBBABEL. time of his life, 45; return of the Jews 
under, 438: the Temple rebuilt by, 448: Sheshbazzar 
another name for, 483: heads the tirst party of ex- 
iles on the return, 483; a grandson of Jehoiakim, 
484: appointed governor of Judea, 484: his succes- 
sors, 488; his efforts to restore the sanctions of the 
law, 492: exiles unwilling to go with, 497: erects an 
altar, 498; his speech to Darius, 502; Talmudic 
legend concerning, 502: the Temple rebuilt by. 503: 
meaning of the name, 503: tradition concerning, 
found in I. Esdras, 506: simple character of his 
Temple, 538. 

ZERUIAH, David joined by sons of, 352; David's 
pathetic exclamation concerning. 357. 

Zeus, original Greek conception of, 210; of Aryan 
origin, 210; his character and worship degraded, 
210: analogous to Baal, 271. 

ZIBA, makes gifts to David, 369. 

ZIDONIANS, Jezebel.a princess of the, 393, 402; Astarte 
a divinity of, 428. 

ZIGABENUS, EUTHYMIUS, a writer of the twelfth 
pouuyey: 588; value of his text and commentaries, 

ZIGLAG, a town of the Philistines, 354; its situation, 
354; assigned to David by Achish, 354; pillaged by 
the Amalekites, 354 j 

ZILLAH. a wife of Lamech, 101; the mother of Tubal- 
Cain, 101. 

a ee: a concubine of Jacob, 145; her fruitfulness, 

oOo. 

ZIMRI, captain of Elah’s chariots, 392: a regicide, 292; 
usurps the throne of Israel, 892. his violence and 
cowardice, 392; reigns but seven days, 392. 

ZIN, DESERT OF, a boundary of Canaan, 269. 

ZION, another name for Jerusalem, 501 

ZiPH, WILDERNESS OP, David seeks refuge in, 352; 
meets Jonathan in, 354. 

ZIPPORAH, the wife of Moses. 166; her disobedience 
to Moses, 178: left in Midian, 187; rejoins her hus- 
band, 187; not helpful to Moses, 197. 

ZOANTHROPY, a species of insanity, 470; Nebuchad- 
nezzar probably affected by, 470. 

ZOBAH, & small principality, 347; humbled by Saul, 
347: an ally of Ammon, 365; its mercenaries routed 
by Joab, 365; David enters territory of, 365 


ZOHELDTH, its situation, 872; Adonijah gathers his 


forces at stone of, 372. 

ZOPHAR THE NAAMATHITR, interrogates Job. 70: 
rebukes Job, 221: one of Job's three friends, 223, 224; 
his na@rrow-mindedness, 223. 

ZORAH, its situation, 319; birthplace of Samson, 319. 

ZOROASTER, Zarathustra another name for, 502: date 
and character of his teaching, 502: his religion re- 
vived, 502; its influence in Persia, 502. 

ZUZIM. See EMIM. 

ZWINGLE, compared to the three Hebrew children, 465. 
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The People s Bible oi ee 





The People’s Bible history, prepared in the light of recent in- 
vestigations by some of the foremoet thinkers in Europe and 
America ... Edited by Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, tu. v., with 
an introduction by Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, 
m.r. Oth ed. Chicago, Henry 0. Shephard, 1902. 


xxiv, 910 p. incl. front, flas. (incl. facsims.) ports. 
mape, 2planson1i. 260m, ; 


Conrents.—General introduction, by W. E. Gladstone. —Old Testa- 
ment; Literature, by A. H. Sayce; Manuscripts, by S. I. Curtiss. —From 
the creation to the dawn of humen Pcontie by F. W. Farrar.--From the 
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